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P  n E  FACE 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE   NEW  TESTAMENT. 


This  volume  consists  of  three  parts,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered separately. 

Thc^rs^  is  an  Introduction  to  the  Textual  Criticism  and 
Study  of"  the  New  Testament :  for  this  I  am  wholly  respon- 
sible; for,  with  the  exception  of  portions  cited  expressly 
from  the  Rev,  T.  II.  Home,  it  has  been  entirely  prepared 
for  this  volume.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  easy  to  have 
taken  the  material  already  existing  on  the  subject  of  the 
MSS.,  versions,  &c.  &c.,  of  the  New  Testament,  as  written  by 
Mr.  Home,  and  to  have  enlarged  it  by  a  few  additions,  and 
to  have  introduced  the  mention  of  newly-discovered  MSS.  in 
a  similar  manner  ;  two  reasons,  however,  especially  weighed 
with  me  in  giving  to  this  portion  of  the  volume  its  present 
form. 

Textual  Criticism  has  been  my  especial  study  in  con- 
nection with  the  Greek  New  Testament  for  many  years; 
and  thus  it  appeared  to  be  right  to  treat  the  topics  more 
independently  than  I  could  have  done,  had  I  sought  to  act 
merely  as  an  editor  and  annotator;  for  when  any  scholar 
has  been  an  investigator  in  any  department  of  study,  it  is 
only  natural  that  he  should  be  in  some  measure  especially 
qualified  for  speaking  for  himself,  and  communicating  the 
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results  of  his  studies  to  others.     And  this  leads  me  to  the 
second  of  the  reasons  referred  to  above. 

In  e.xamining  the  whole  subject  of  Textual  Criticism,  and 
in  obtaining  an  acquaintance  with  the  sources  of  evidence 
(MSS.,  versions,  and  early  citations),  not  alittlehas  accumu- 
lated on  my  hands,  \\Iiich  is  certainly  not  accessible  to  all 
Biblical  scholars ;  and  although  others  have  freely  used  and 
have  published  without  hinderance  much  that  has  been  col- 
lected by  me,  yet  all  this  has  formed  a  part  of  what  I  have 
long  thought  might  be  proBtubly  published  at  some  future 
day,  as  a  contribution  to  the  accurate  knowledge  of  New 
Testament  criticism.  Those  things,  then,  being  so,  I  was 
glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  thus  making  some  present 
use  of  the  results  of  my  studies,  so  that  they  may  be  avail- 
able for  the  benefit  of  others.  I  have  thus,  in  speaking  ot 
MSS.,  versions,  the  History  of  the  Text,  and  some  other 
topics,  given  at  least  an  outline  of  my  own  investigations  on 
these  subjects.  A  hint  was  communicated  to  me  while  the 
volume  was  passing  through  the  press,  that  this  portion  had 
been  UTiduly  extended ;  but  as  the  publishers  coincided  with 
me  in  considering  that  too  much  compression  would  in  that 
part  be  injudicious,  no  portion  of  what  had  been  written 
was  omitted.  It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  even 
on  the  sources  of  criticism  many  subjects  are  rather  indi- 
cated than  entered  into  in  detail ;  enough,  however,  has 
been  given  to  direct  the  student  in  learning  for  himself. 

To  me  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  have  been  able  to  speak  thus 
fur  on  these  subjects,  though  I  might  wish  that  it  had  been 
])Ossible  to  have  entered  more  minutely  into  the  interiKil 
charactevlsiica  of  the  ancient  MSS.,  and  the  several  versions, 
and  to  have  discussed  fully  the  patristic  citations.  15ut 
still  this  volume,  and  one  which  appeared  not  long  ago  *, 

•  "  An  Account  of  the  Printed  Text  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  witli 
Uiniarks  <i?i  ils  Revision  upon  Critical  Principles."     Bngster  :   1851. 
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may  suffice  for  the  present  for  communicating  to  others  the 
results  of  my  own   studies,   which   have   been  carried  on 
through  many  long  years.     I  ought,  perhaps,  to  add,  that  if 
I  am  ever  able  to  exhibit  fully  the  results  of  my  studies  in 
this   department   of  Biblical   learning   in   a  combined  and 
united  form,  I  can  see  no  prospect  of  its  being  possible  for 
several  years  at  least,  a  period  which  appears  doubly  uncer- 
tain to  those  who  consider  the  instability  of  all  mundane  and 
human  things.  The  indefiniteness  of  any  such  prospect  makes 
me  all  the  more  glad  that  I  have  been  able  to  put  the  portion 
of  this  volume,  which  relates  to  Textual  Criticism,  into  its 
present  definite  form.     I  may  rightly  add,  that  in  this  de- 
termination, and  in  tlie  manner  in  wliich  it  has  been  carried 
out,  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  the  approval  of  the  Rev. 
T.   II.    Home.     It  only   requires,    in    stating    this,    that    it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  for  all  critical  opinions  ex- 
pressed, I  alone  am  responsible. 

When  I  remember  how  differently  some  now  regard 
critical  principles  to  what  was  tlie  case  comparatively  few 
years  ago,  I  cannot  do  other  than  feel  thankful  that  results 
should  so  far  have  been  attained.  Twenty  years  ago  things 
were  not  so  regarded  in  this  country  as  is  the  case  at  pre- 
sent; the  principle  of  recurrence  to  the  earliest  and  best 
authorities  is  o^e  in  which  many  have  now  acquiesced  ;  and 
while  continued  efforts,  made  both  in  private  and  public, 
have  been  thus  far  of  usn,  the  original  authorities  have  been 
at  the  same  time  re-examined;  MSS.  have  been  more  accu- 
rately collated  ;  the  texts  of  many  have  been  published  by 
Tischerulorf ;  the  ancient  versions  have  been  more  accu- 
rately investigated,  and  the  patristic  citations  have  been 
more  studied.  Tints  tliere  has  been  in  tlie  lust  twenty 
years  a  simullaneons  apprehension  of  critical  principles,  and 
of  the  facts  to  which  tlioy  may  be  applied.  1  believe  that  I 
Iiavo   no  occasion   to  say   more  as   to  the  first  part  of  this 
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volume,  the  contents  of  which  may  speak  for  (hetnscl\x-i. 
No  one  will,  T  believe,  consider  that  I  liavc  given  undue 
prominence  to  my  own  investigations,  who  is  aware  of  tlie 
change  of  the  tone  of  thought  as  to  many  critical  points 
amongst  Christian  scholars  in  tliis  country,  to  efiVct  whicli 
my  efforts  have  been  constaiilly  directed  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  that  not  without  some  success. 

The  second  portion  of  tliis  volume  consists  of  Introductions 
to  the  respective  books  of  the  New  Testament.  And  here  I 
am  not  author,  but  simply  editor.  Here  I  felt  that  I  stood 
on  very  difTerent  ground  from  that  which  I  had  occu[)ied 
with  regard  to  the  Textual  portion  of  the  volume.  I  had 
not  so  much  to  consider  iiow  /  sliould  have  treated  the 
subjects,  as  what  addition  niigiit  be  needful,  in  consequence 
of  modern  research,  to  what  the  Rev.  T.  II.  Home  had  him- 
self stated.  It  was  not  for  me  to  pull  down  one  edifice  in 
order  to  erect  another  in  its  stead ;  to  do  this  for  the  mere 
sake  of  change,  would  be  like  removing  an  old  manor  house 
to  make  room  for  a  trim  Italian  villa. 

But  as  editor  I  have  used  my  liberty  :  as  to  those  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  the  authoritj',  &c.,  of  which  has 
been  specially  disputed,  I  have  added  what  appeared  to  me 
necessary ;  I  have  removed  what  seemed  doubtful,  or  wiiat 
has  not  borne  the  test  of  close  examination,  and  I  have 
sought  that  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  respective  books 
of  the  sacred  volume  may  be  sufficient  for  tiie  purpose  of 
the  general  student. 

Some  would  have  wished  that  the  quotations  of  earliir 
writers  given  by  Mr.  Home  should  be  omitted ;  to  do  this 
in  general  was,  however,  equally  opposed  to  my  judgment 
and  inclination;  for  tliere  are  few  things  to  which  it  is  now 
more  needful  to  direct  the  attention  of  young  Biblical  stu- 
dents than  tiiat  there  were  Biblical  scholars  before  those 
who  have  lived  and  written  during  the  last  tiiirty  years. 
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To  many  now  the  investigations  of  such  foreigners  as  Eich- 
horn  and  Michaelis  seem  things  almost  unknown;  and  such 
seem  unconscious  that  we  ever  had  Biblical  scholars  in  our 
own  country.     To  such  the  names  of  Lardner  and  others 
are  unfamiliar,  and  their  works  are  almost  or  quite  un- 
known.    I  am  therefore  glad  tiiat  such  citations  remain  as 
given   by  Mr.   Home,  and   I   hope  that  they  may  be  the 
means  of  directing  some  students  to  the  works  of  those  who 
lived  before  the  present  generation.     Had  there  not  been 
such  an  ignoring  of  what  others  have  done  long  ago,  and 
such  obHviousness  as  to  their  works,  we  should  not  find  so 
many  new  discoveries  made  as  to  points  long  a<^o  investi- 
gated and  known.     It  is  the  part  of  wisdom,  for  scholars 
now  to  combine  all  that  is  true  in  recent  research  with  the 
ascertained  facts  of  earlier  inquiry. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  the  objections  raised  against  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  which  were  noticed  by  Mr. 
Home,  belong,  in  the  form  stated,  to  a  past  generation  ;  but 
this  docs  not  render  them  even  now  void  of  application  ;  for 
it  is  well  that  students  should  be  aware  that  much  in  the 
way  of  objection  that  is  advanced  as  new  is  only  some  old 
argument  put  in   a  new  dress,  or  adapted  to  some  novel 
mode  of  phraseology.     It  is  thus  well  to  see  that  tlie  objec- 
tion   had    been    fully  answered,   even   before  the  supposed 
scheme  of  philosophy  to  which  it  is  now  adapted  had  been 
heard  of.     Absolute  evidence  to  the  authority  of  the  New 
Testament  books  remains  the  same,  even  though  it  is  now 
the  fashion  with  some  forms  of  pseudo-philosophy  to  ignore 
this  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  subject  all  testimony  to  the 
application  of  some  supposed  principle,  or  to  the  subjective 
feeling  of  €ach  inquirer. 

I  have  not  gone  out  of  my  way  to  state  these  forms  of 
objection  ;  they  vary  continually,  and  their  shapes  change 
as  often  as  that  of  the  clouds  which  flit  across  the  sky.     If 
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I  know  on  the  evidence  of  my  senses  that  the  sun  is  there, 
the  varying  kinds  and  consistencies  of  cloud  and  mist  that 
obscure  liis  brightness  do  notliing  to  efface  from  my  mind 
that  known  fact.  Had  objection  assumed  some  one  definite 
ground  of  argument,  I  might  have  well  noticed  it ;  but 
absolute  evidence,  if  apprehetided,  is  sufficient  to  answer 
the  subjective  notions  which  are  put  in  competition 
aguinst  it. 

On  some  occasions,  and  for  certain  students,  it  is  well,  no 
doubt,  to  meet  and  refute  sceptical  theories,  and  to  discuss 
objections  and  difficulties  one  by  one:  but  this  is  not  the 
only  thing  to  which  Introductions  to  the  New  Testament 
books  should  be  devoted.  A  young  student  may  well  receive 
the  impression  (if  this  be  the  prominent  and  principal  thing) 
that  all  that  can  be  said  about  the  New  Testament  is  to 
show  in  how  many  ways  it  may  be  assailed,  and  how  clever 
the  men  must  be  who  use  such  ingenuity  in  raising  ob- 
jections. In  this  way  a  tendency  may  be  communicated  to 
the  mind  of  the  student,  from  too  great  prominence  being 
given  to  forms  of  objection,  which  is  hardly  ever  eradicated ; 
just  as  the  specimens  of  false  spelling  in  Lindley  Murray's 
exercises  have  often  so  familiarised  the  eyes  of  children  with 
what  is  incorrect,  that  they  never  quite  overcome  the  effects 
of  that  most  injudicious  mode  of  teaching  orthography. 
Tlie  result  produced  is  just  the  contrary  of  that  which  was 
intended. 

All  facts  and  arguments  stated  by  Mr.  Home  are  retained 
with  due  prominence.  It  was  not  my  business  as  editor  to 
interfere  witli  these,  even  though  my  own  opinion  is  freely 
added  where  needful. 

The  third  part,  or  Bibliographical  Appendix,  contains  such 
portions  of  Mr.  Home's  List  as  relate  to  the  Scriptures  in 
the  original  languages  and  in  the  ancient  versions,  with  such 
additions  as  appeared  to  me  to  be  necessary.     Some  of  these 
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are  old  works ;  but  the  greater  part  are  such  as  have  ap- 
peared in  the  last  ten  years. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  remind  all  students  and  readers 
that  the  New  Testament  is  not  given  us  as  that  on  which 
our  intellectual  faculties  simply  are  to  be  exercised,  but  as 
the  revelation  of  God,  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  teach 
the  way  of  salvation  through  faith  in  Christ  crucified. 

S.  PRIDEAUX  TREGELLES. 


Plymouth,  September  18.  1856. 


ADDENDA  AND  CORRIGKNDA. 


I'ffiDUS  CUM  GRvECIS  AND  THE  FLOIIKNTINK  COUNCIL. 


In  |).  108.  the  corrcspoiidenco  between  Kr.ismus  :iii(l  Sepulveda  is  re- 
Cerred  to  in  connection  with  the  question  whether  Greek  MSS.  were 
ordered  by  the  Florentine  Council  to  be  corrected  by  (he  Lntin.  But  a." 
in  the  collected  works  of  Erasmus,  but  little  of  the  correspondence  between 
him  nnd  Sepulveda  is  given,  some  points  are  left  in  obscurity. 

Since,  however,  the  passage  above  mentioned  was  printed,  the  works  of 
Sepulveda  '  have  been  added  to  my  study,  and  there  the  letters  are  given 
which  are  omitted  amongst  tliose  of  Krasmus.  My  oversight  of  these 
letters  till  now  will  not  be  harshly  judged  by  those  who  remember  that 
the  snrae  had  been  committed  by  those  who  wrote  before  me  on  this  subject, 
and  who  observe  that  I  myself  have  drawn  attention  to  my  former  omission. 
TUe^firsl  of  these  letters  (vol.  iii.  p.  77.)  is  from  Sepulveda  to  Erasmus, 
dated  April  1.  1532,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  annotations  of  Stunica.  To 
this  Erasmus  replied  (p.  78.),  on  the  morrow  of  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin  in  the  same  year.  The  third  letter  in  the  scries  is  from  Sepulveda 
to  Erasmus,  dated  the  Ides  of  October,  also  in  1532. 

The  fourth  (p.  81.)  is  that  from  Sepulveda  to  Erasmus,  dated  Nov.  1. 
1533,  which  is  noticed  in  this  volume  (p.  108.),  as  not  existing  amongst  the 
letters  of  Erasmus  any  more  than  his  reply.  In  it  Sepulveda  thus  mentions 
tiie  Vatican  MS.:  "  Scito  exempluria  Gra:ea,  quaa  tu  secutus  es  in  Novo 
Testamento,  plerisque  mendisessc  depravata,  jam  singulis  verbis,  jam  solidin 
orationibus  sublatis,  aut  vicissiin  rcdundantibus.  (juod  factum  es!te  reor 
culpa  librariorum,  quibus  orrandi  occasiunem  pra^buerint  scholia  quasdam 
importune  ut  srcpe  solet,  a  quibusdaui  gtudiosis  in  librorum  marginibus 
ascripta.  Itaque  id  malum,  semel  per  errorcm  a  nonnullis  admissuni, 
turn  late,  ut  video,  permaiiavit,  ut  noii  solum  excusi  omnes  libri  cum  eis 
erratis  circumferantur,  scd  quaidam  etiam  inanuscripta  exemplaria  nb  \i'n 
mendis  non  abhorreant.     Quo  minus  debet  mirum  videri  cuipiam,  te  dum 

'  Joniinis  Gcncsii  SeruLVKDJE  Cor<iiil)Cii'-iM  0|i(r,i,  cciiii  crlito  luiu  iiicJita.      ALCurunta 
rt'pia  llistoriee  Acndcmia.     Matrili,  1780.     4  vols.  4to. 
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caBC03  sequcris,  nd  easdera  snlebrns  ofTcndisse.  Est  enim  Grtrcum  exemplar 
antiquissimum  iti  Dibliothcca  Valicana,  in  quo  diliffentissime  el  accuralii- 
sime  litteris  mojusculis  conscriptuin  utrtimque  Teslamenlum  eontinetur  longr 
diversum  a  vulgatis  excmplarihus.  Milii  enim  cum  ab  Stunica  fuissem 
ndmonitus,  rem  pcrspicere,  ct  libros  conferre  curse  fuit.  Hoc  autem 
exemplar  omni.im  esse  emendatiasimuro,  cum  ejus  antiquitas  declarat,  et 
librarii  diligentio,  turn  quod  multum  convenit  cum  velere  nostra  transla- 
tione,  quae  dubitari  non  debet,  quin  ex  emendatissimo  quoque  exemplar! 
conversa,  ct  tradita  nobia  sit  n  mnjoribus.  Cum  igitur  ad  illius  exemplaria 
(idem  et  quasi  normam  cetcri  libri  sint  emendandi  ac  dirigendi,  quid  opus 
facto  sit,  ipse  considerabis :  sic  enim  habeto,  raro  Tulgatam  Gracorum 
editionem  a  veteri  translationc  nostra  discrepare,  discrepat  autem,  ut  nosti 
siBpissime,  ut  a  Vnticano  illo  cxemptari  non  dissentiat.  Ac  ne  tcneam, 
trecentis  sexaginta  quinqtie  locis  scripture  diversitatem  adnolaTimus." 

The  list  of  tbe  365  places  is  not  given  in  the  printed  letter. 

To  this  letter  Erasmus  replied  by  one  dated  February  17.  1534,  in  which 
he  says :  "  Quod  ecribis  de  Codicc  Grteco,  quem  nactus  es  in  Bibliotheca 
Pontilicia  tantoperc  cum  Vulgata  cditione  conaentiente,  vide  ne  inanem 
operam  sumas.  Constat  enim,  cum  Graeci  foedus  inirent  cum  Ecolesia 
Romana,  qucmadmodum  testatur  Bulla,  qu»  dicitur  Aurea,  hoc  quoque 
fuisse  comprehensum  in  nrticulis,  ut  Griecorum  codices,  prtesertim  Evan- 
gelici,  ad  Romnnam  lectionem  eraendarentur,  et  in  similes  codices  ipse  inci- 
deram,  cum  primum  ederera  Novum  Testamentum.  Quare  ex  iato  codice 
nihil  est,  quod  posxis  judicare.  Sed  Grscorum  lectio  petenda  est  ex 
Graecia  auctoribus,  Athanasio,  Basilio,  Origene,  Chrysoatorao,  Nazianzeno, 
Cyrillo." 

It  is  part  of  the  reply  of  Sepulveda  to  Mi*  letter  which  1  have  given  in 
p.  108. ',  in  which  he  shows  that  the  Bulla  Aurea  had  contained  no  such 
clause,  and  that  no  decree  of  the  Florentine  Council  could  apply  to  nn 
ancient  MS.  like  the  Codex  Vaticanus. 

In  Erasmus's  answer  to  Sepulveda,  "  V.  Non.  Jun.  1634,"  he  sayo : 
"Quod  adducis  Pontificite  Bibliothecae  auctorilatem,  acciperem;  nisi 
exemplar,  quod  sectifus  est  Franciscus  Ximenius  Hiapnn.  Card,  missum 
esset  ex  Pontificis  Bibliotheca  tnmquam  germanum.  Atqui  hoc  fere  con- 
venit  cum  exemplaribus  meis.  Bultam  auream  nee  ipse  vidi.  Cutbertut 
Episcopus  Dulmensis  vir  opprime  doctus  mihi  narrovil  cui  credidi.  De  cor- 
rectione  codicum  non  dixit  esse  in  bulla,  aed  aiebat  idem  mutntionem 
Graecorum  Codicum  esse  factum.  Vidi  et  ipse  codicem  Evangeliorum  ex 
Bibliotheca  Capnionis  [I  Evangeliorum,  &e.],  qui  per  omnia  conaentiebat 
nostrae  cditioni  Latins,  verum  is  crat  recentior." 

This  information  which   Ern.emua  received  must    have    been   when   he 


'  But  there  nrc  some  verbal  variations  between  that  in  Eriumus'a  workj  and  that  in 
ScpulTciIa.  Thus,  "  nam  quomodo  potcrant "  in  Erasmnn,  is  "  qnomodo  enim  polerant" 
in  Scpolvcda;  '*  a  scioJis  flcholia  firpe  cum  scriplvrit  confundontihug"  in  one,  is  ** parum 
doctix  pcholin  r^tryc  rum  srriphira  confundcntihiip;"  and  the  date  in  Sepulveda  h  acfording 
to  the  Roman  Cnlcmlnr,  "  X.  Kal.  Jan."     Thni  easily  did  varioui  readingi  arise. 


. 


.•■\ 


Addenda  and  Corrigenda.  ,yjj 

m  the  ^«rf«*  cum  Gra^ct,  ,„  an  incorrect  casual  remark  of  Cuthbert 
Tonatall,  B.shop  of  Durham;  and  this  hint  thus  thrown  out  haa  hauntd 
he  doma.n  of  cnt.cism  like  a  phantom,  so  that  after  three  hundred  iUnj 
and  three  years, tafllseema  to  possess  a  vitality  which  would  not  have 
been  possible  .f  the  correspondence  between  Sejulveda  and  Erasmus  had 
been  rightly  attended  to.  r  »  naa 


P.  138.  hne  28.  read,  -The  first  and  third  of  these  editions  have  at  the 
!dllTlt.  -«"«"<">»;'•  for  it  seems  that  this  table  ia  not  rightly 

confuse?  '"       '  '"'^  '°°**'"'"  °^  "'^'"'  '«"«^«'.  »'« ^"<=h 

P.  160. /oot-nole.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  writer  has  now 
ascertained  that  it  was  not  from  beneath  the  Mosque  of  Omar  at  Jerusalem 
that  the  fragment  of  the  Pentateuch  came,  but  from  beneath  the  Mosque  of 
Amrou  at  Cairo.     The  error  arose  from  a  confusion  of  the  two  namw! 


P.  296,  &c.  To  the  Thebaic  fragments  mentioned,  there  should  be 
added  that  in  Zoegas  "Catalogus  Codicum  Copticorum  Mannscriptorum 
qui  in  Museo  Borgiano  Velitria  adservantur,"  some  fragments  of  the  Apo- 
calypse are  printed;  also  there  are  Thebaic  fragmente  introduced  into  the 
Egyptian  Grammar  of  Tukius. 

The  work  of  Zoega  also  shows  that  there  exists  another  fragment  of  T 
of  the  Gospels,  not  edited  or  collated,  containing  part  of  Sl  Luke's  Gospel 
in  Greek  and  Thebaic ;  and  that  this  or  some  other  Thebaic  copy  does 
contain  Luke  iiii.  42.  43.  commonly  said  to  be  absent  from  that  version. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE   HOLY   SCRIPTURES. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  TEXTUAL  CRITICISM  AND  STUDY  OP  THE 
NEW  TESTAMENT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THK    OBJECTS    PROPOSED   IN    AN    INTnODUCTION   TO   TEXTDAL   CHITJCTSM 
AND   STUDT. 

A  DISTINCT  apprehension  of  the  object  proposed  in  any  study  is  a 
needful  preliminary:  the  definition  of  terms  having  been  at  first 
made  once  for  all,  may  render  it  not  necessary  to  enter  into  repeated 
explanations,  and  may  save  the  trouble  of  frequently  notifying  the 
limitations  of  the  subject  under  discussion,  which  may  be  sufficiently 
guarded  by  the  broad  principles  laid  down  at  first. 

By  Textual  Criticism  it  is,  then,  intended  to  denote  all  that 
relates  to  the  condition  of  the  text  of  the  Greek  Testament;  to  its 
history  during  the  eighteen  centuries  through  which  it  has  been 
transmitted  to  us ;  to  the  sources  of  critical  revision  which  we  possess ; 
to  the  mode  in  which  those  sources  have  been  applied,  whether 
wholly  or  partially,  by  various  editors;  and  the  means  by  which 
the  Biblical  student  may  use  his  own  judgment  with  regard  to  the 
transmitted  sources  of  criticism,  and  to  their  application  either  to  the 
sacred  text  at  large  or  to  individual  ])as8ages. 

As  a  general  definition,  Textual  Criticism  may  be  stated  to  be 
that  species  of  criticism  which  has  to  do  with  the  ascertainment,  as 
far  as  is  practicable,  of  what  it  was  that  the  writer  of  any  ancient 
work  actually  wrote.  The  subjects  with  which  a  treatise  on  Textual 
Criticism  is  occupied,  are  those  which  relate  to  the  communication 
of  such  information  aa  shall  enable  the  student  to  apprehend  the 
principles  on  which  textual  evidence  may  be  applied,  and  the  form 
in  which  such  evidence  may  be  obtained.  Many,  indeed,  there  are 
who  study  the  Bible,  and  who  know  its  value,  as  conveying  to  them  the 
revelation  of  the  truth  of  God,  who  never  would  find  it  practicable 
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for  them  to  be  invrstifjafnrs  I'm-  tlicin?clvc9  in  tlic  rcf^ion  of  Textual 
Criticism;  Ijut  tliat  does  not  cimsc  the  sulijcct  to  be  to  tliem  devoid 
of  intercut,  or  (if  tlioy  view  it  arij^lit)  of  profit.  For  if  tiicy  use  tlio 
ojiportunitics  of  study  wliich  arc  alliirdcd  tlioni.  tlicy  may  bo  enai)lcd, 
tiiuuE;ti  never  aspiring  to  the  rank  of  criticj  tluMnPclves,  to  undcr- 
st^iiul  iiitoiiii^cnfly,  and  to  use  <liscriniinatc'iy.  tliosc  i)roceRse3  and 
rc-ult3  of  critical  study  which  others  may  briiij^  before  thcni.  They 
may,  by  a  very  moderate  exercise  of  dibircnce,  be  saved  from  either 
avoidinfj  the  subject  altogetlicr,  as  thouf^h  it  were  involved  to  tliem 
in  Iiopelcss  obscurity,  or  from  simply  adhcrinjr  to  the  results  which 
some  real  or  snjiposcd  scholar  may  have  broui^ht  forward. 

There  are,  indeed,  those  who  rcjjard  textual  critics  as  though 
their  object  was  to  alfirm  dogmatically  that  the  reading  of  passages 
is  such,  and  that  this  ought  to  be  received  on  their  assertion ;  and 
who  sujjpoae  that  critical  studies  are  singularly  barren  of  profitnble 
results.  This  misapprehension  is  a  fact,  however  strange  it  may 
eecin  to  those  who  arc  bettor  informed.'  And  hence  it  is  of  import- 
ance to  give,  if  possible,  a  more  accurate  and  discriminating  idea  of 
what  this  department  of  criticism  proposes.  To  take  a  simple  illus- 
tration:  in  judicial  proceedings  in  this  country  the  jiirt/  are  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  weigh  the  evidence  which  may  be  produced, 
and  to  form  if  possible  an  accurate  and  discriminating  conclusion. 
This  is  not  the  peculiar  jircrogative  of  a  few  official  ])erson3;  but  it 
is  tlic  function  of  those  who  arc  simply  jurors.  And  it  is  in  such  a 
jilace  that  considerate  Christian  readers  and  students  of  Holy  Scrifi- 
ture  arc  placed.  But  the  jury  must  decide  according  tn  evidence ; 
and  80,  too,  must  those  who  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
results  of  Tc.vtual  Criticism.  Now,  in  judicial  inipiiries  the  jury 
themselves  may  be  very  incompetent  to  collect  the  evidence,  and  to 
bring  into  prominent  view  the  leading  features,  to  sliow  how  the 
dilferent  portions  are  connected,  and  how  link  after  link  conducts 
to  a  certain  end;  and  yet  ])ractically  it  ia  taken  for  granted  that 
these  things  can  be  pointed  out  to  them  intelligibly  by  those  who 
are  competent,  and  that  they  may  thus  form  a  correct  conclusion. 
Be  it  observed  that  this  conclusion  does  not  depend  upon  what 
any  authority  says  that  the  evidence  proves,  but  it  springs  from 
that  which  is  either  plain  on  the  face,  or  which  is  shown  to  the 
jury  to  1)6  the  natural  or  necessary  result  In  this,  as  well  as  in 
many  other  processes  of  reasoning,  moral  as  well  as  mathematical, 
the  correctness  of  the  conclusion  flows  forth  by  a  kind  of  necessary 
inference. 

Now  the  real  object  of  Textual  Criticism  is  to  enal)Ic  the  student 
or  reader  to  form  such  a  judgment  aa  in  the  judicial  proceedings 
referred  to  is  the  province  of  the  jury.  It  is  not  to  lead  to  blind 
acquiescence  in  the  dictum  of  some  one  of  admitted  learning  and 
abilities ;  but  it  is  to  lead  to  an  intelligent  apprehension  ivhy  he  has 

*  Had  not  lliis  liocn  afnrt.  wc  pliotild  not  hrnr  the  complnints  of  ttie  procccdinpi  of 
toxtuni  cririfs  wliidi  too  ofti-n  np[K'ftr.  cpjK-cijilly  in  rclij^irnin  pi'rioilicnlH.  Tho  nam»^  of 
fxtiinl  criiic  is  not  ri|.'liily  npplictl  to  liiin  who  urckfl,  liy  mere  dogmatigm,  to  require 
others  to  a(i(ppt  fiix  vivw  of  iho  lujiilni^  of  a  pitfsniji'. 
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arrived  nt  such  and  such  results,  and  on  what  evidence  the  results  are 
supposed  to  be  justified. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  textual  critic  must  *to;^ Lis  conclusions; 
he  cannot  leave  them  to  the  reader:  but  still  this  does  not  at  all  in- 
validate the  supposed  judicial  illustration,  for  the  critic  himself  is  one 
of  those  concerned  in  drawing  the  needful  conclusion ;  he  has  an 
interest  in  it  ns  well  as  the  students  of  Scripture  who  may  use  the 
results  of  his  labour;  and  thus  his  having  arranged  (it  may  even  be, 
having  himself  collected)  and  marshalled  the  evidence,  can  bj  no 
means  preclude  him  from  doing  his  part  towards  dniwinf  a  conclu- 
sion. But  no  one  would  be  truly  acting  the  part  of  a  textual  critic 
who  did  not  think  that  he  had  so  defined  principles,  and  so  stated  the 
evidence,  as  to  vindicate  the  conclusion  at  which  he  had  arrived,  at 
least  in  the  estimation  of  competent  scholars,  who  understood  and 
admitted  the  principles,  and  who  felt  the  cogency  and  conorucnce  of 
the  evidence. 

It  is  only  a  thorough  and  entire  misapprehension  of  what  Textual 
Criticism  proposes,  that  could  lead  any  to  regard  it  as  bcinT  in  its 
true  application  at  all  connected  with  peremptory  and  dictatorial 
assertion,  that  such  is  the  text  of  Scripture  because  a  certain  scholar 
judges  it  so  to  be. 

There  may  be,  indeed,  cases  in  which  the  student  finds  difficulty 
in  understanding  how  certain  critical  conclusions  can  Iciritimately 
follow  the  principles  laid  down  and  the  evidence  adduced.  But  even 
in  such  cases  it  is  well  for  him  to  remember,  tliat  one  who  is 
thoroughly  conversant  with  a  subject  may  see  at  once  the  links  of 
evidence  which  are  not  obvious  to  the  unpractised  eye;  and  tints, 
perhaps,  the  want  of  connection  may  be  only  a  misapprehension  on 
the  part  of  the  inquirer;  or  it  may  be  that  the  critic  has  failed  not 
in  the  result,  but  in  distinctly  stating  the  processes  of  thought 
leading  to  that  result;  or  the  case  may  be  one  of  the  very  many 
in  which  minds  imperfect  in  their  constitution  as  ours  are,  fail  in 
seeing  alike  the  inference  which  ought  to  follow  from  certain  given 
premises. 

But  if  any  person  has  shown  himself  to  be  correct  in  the  enun- 
ciation'of  principles,  competent  and  accurate  in  marshalling  evidence, 
and  very  frequently  convincing  and  satisfactory  as  to  the  conclusions 
at  which  he  arrives,  —  it  then  at  least  behoves  every  modest  student 
to  examine  with  full  attention,  and  also  with  s^me  measure  of 
respect,  those  conclusions  which  may  at  first  appear  doubtful.  On 
further  inquiry  they  may  be  found  to  be  not  merely  unccrtiiin,  but 
absolutely  erroneous ;  but  this  conclusion  should  be  formed  not  on  a 
mere  superficial  survey,  but  on  such  a  full  inquiry  as  is  demanded 
by  the  importance  of  the  subject. 

These  remarks  may  serve  to  meet  the  mistake  which  is  still 
repeated,  that  the  object  of  Textual  Criticism  is  to  lead  to  an 
acquiescence  in  the  conclusions  of  certain  critics;  instead  of  being 
(what  it  really  is)  that  which  has  to  do  with  causing  the  student  to 
possess  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  subject  for  himself,  so  that  he  , 
may  test  and  examine  the  conclusions  of  critics  :   and  if  he  sbouid 
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receive  tlicm,  timt  lie  may  know  jr/iy,  and  if  his  minj  tirrivc  at  dif- 
ferent rcsult.s,  that  he  may  equally  api)rclicnd  the  grounds  for  bo 
doin;^. 

The  subjects  for  study  in  the  department  of  Textual  Criticism  are 
pretty  extensive;  the  intention  of  an  "  Introduction"  is  to  indicate 
these  in  pnrt,  and  to  point  out  the  sources  frt)m  which  fuller  in- 
forniation  may  be  obt:iined  ;  and  to  communicate  on  otlier  portions  of 
the  sulijeot  information  aa  full  aa  may  appear  requisite.  If  it  be 
thought  that  in  dircctirifr  to  other  sources  for  part  of  the  information, 
a  responsibility  is  avoided  which  ought  to  have  been  met,  it  must  be 
renicml)cred  that  many  of  these  departments  of  learning  belong  to 
what  might  be  called  the  preliminary  education  of  him  who  enters 
on  Biblical  Criticism.  Thus,  it  is  not  a  part  of  such  an  introduction 
to  give  instruction  in  the  language  in  which  Holy  Scripture  has  been 
communicated  to  us ;  nor  does  it  belong  to  thin  department  of 
Biblical  learning  to  discuss  the  history,  authority,  contents,  or 
doctrines  of  the  sacred  books  :  these  subjects  may  be  referred  to 
incidentally  ;  they  may  often  require  to  be  assumed  as  things  pre- 
viously kno«n;  but  here  their  minute  discussion  would  be  thoroughly 
out  of  [ilace. 

Let  not  this  be  misunderstood:  no  one  who  is  unacquainted  with 
the  spirit  and  nature  of  an  ancient  writing  can  be  fully  competent 
to  enter  upon  its  Textual  Criticism,  and  especially  true  is  that  with 
regard  to  Holy  Scripture;  but  this  is  a  mental  and  moral  prerequisite 
for  the  critic,  a  qualification  which  he  needs  in  order  rightly  to 
enter  on  the  subject  at  all.  It  has  to  do  with  liim  subjectively  rather 
than  with  Jiiblical  Criticism  objectively. 

Some,  indeed,  have  jilaccd  Textual  Criticism  as  the  first  in  order 
amongst  theological  studies,  for  how  (they  have  said)  can  we  know 
what  the  contents  of  Scripture  really  are,  unless  we  are  first  sure  as 
to  the  genuine  text?  On  this  it  may  be  remarked  that,  although 
absolute  certainty  as  to  the  text  of  any  ancient  author,  and  therefore 
as  to  his  doctrines  and  sentiments,  cannot  be  obtained  without  a  full 
examination  of  critical  authorities  and  an  accurate  deduction  of  the 
results  of  evidence,  yet  still  it  may,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  be 
taken  for  granted,  that  there  is  in  all  copies  (unless  they  have  been 
wilfully  falsified)  at  least  a  general  transmission  of  what  the  author 
actually  wrote  :  and  thus  he  who  is  able  to  read  the  original  language 
of  an  ancient  author  may  proceed  at  once  to  acquire  some  knowledge 
of  the  contents  of  his  works.  In  thus  forming  an  acquaintance  with 
the  author's  style,  sentiments,  and  subject,  much  may  bo  acquired 
which  is  not  only  useful  for  application  to  the  department  of  Textual 
Criticism,  but  also  much  which  may  be  safely  said  to  be  essential. 

Of  course,  if  at  once  there  is  the  opportunity  of  using  a  text  which 
we  have  reason  to  suppose  has  been  carefully  revised  by  a  competent 
scholar,  it  will  lie  so  much  the  better;  for  in  that  case  wc  arc  able  ta 
use  the  results  of  the  labours  of  others  as  our  own  point  of  departure  ; 
and  then  it.  may  be  that  we  shall  find  that  our  own  critical  studies 
JMstifv  and  confirm,  or  else  modify,  those  results  which  have  been 
ahvady  used  by  us  in  a  condensed  form :   we  afterwards  learn  the 
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principles  and  their  application  to  the  evidence  on  which  such  a  t«xt 
rests. 

If  Textual  Criticism  had  been  a  mere  mechanical  application  of 
rules  and  pnnciples,  then  it  would  not  have  been  needful  to  enter 
into  an  apprehension  of  the  mind  and  spirit  of  the  writer  to  whose 
works  It  IS  applied  :  it  is  true  that  in  general  it  has  to  do  with  a  n.cre 
statement  of  facts,  but  these  facts  can  only  be  understood  in  their 
relation  to  the  work  as  an  organic  whole. 

And  thus  to  apply  properiy  critical  evidence  to  the  text  of  Homer 
or  Demosthenes,  it  is  needful  that  these  authors  should  be  themselves 
understood  and  apprehended;  not,  indeed,  that  we  should  thus  pos- 
sess a  supposed  confidence  of  asserting  what  they  must  have  written 
but  that  we  may  regard  the  evidence  which  relates  to  the  subject  from 
the  proper  point  of  view. 

The  more  important  prerequisites  which  a  treatise  on  Textual 
Criticism  may  point  out,  hut  which  it  does  not  profess  to  supply  are 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  work  under  discus'sion' 
and  a  proper  acquaintance  with  the  work  itself.  Many  of  those  who 
decry  the  labours  of  Textual  Criticism  in  connection  with  Holy 
Scripture,  do  so  either  from  the  want  of  one  or  the  other  of  these 
qualifications. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  in  the  criticism,  if  the  text  of  the 
Greek  New  Testament  were  regarded  as  something  completely  sui 
generis,  aa  though  the  common  rules  could  not  apply.  It  would  be  just 
ns  reasonable  to  expect  that  in  language,  in  material,  and  in  mode  of 
diffusion,  it  should  differ  essentially  from  all  other  writim's.  The 
only  difference  which  the  peculiar  character  of  Holy  Scripture  can 
occasion,  is,  that  its  value  impresses  an  importance  on  the  application 
of  criticism  to  its  text,  incomparably  greater  than  is  the  case  with 
regard  to  any  profime  writings. 

Many  have,  indeed,  undertaken  the  critical  examination  of  the 
Greek  New  Testament  without  being  properly  and  competently 
furnished  with  the  preliminary  acquaintance  with  criticism  in  general, 
or  with  the  original  language  as  found  in  its  best  and  truest  form.' 
They  have  thus  come  to  the  sacred  text  without  the  needful  pre- 
paration, and  thus  the  results  are  in  themselves  imperfect ;  and  even 
though  the  range  of  Biblical  scholarship  which  they  may  afierwatda 
master  may  be  considerable,  the  original  defect  will  often  prove  a 
hinderance  to  the  obtaining  of  satisfactory  results. 

The  student  of  the  New  Testament,  who  approaches  it  with  the 
one  desire  of  knowing  the  revealed  truth  of  God  in  the  very  tongue 
in  which  it  was  given  forth  by  inspired  apostles  and  evangelists,  will 
not  find  that  his  time  is  misemployed  which  is  occupied  in  gaining  a 
satisfactory  groundwork  of  chiasical  Greek ;  and  this  can  hardly  be 
insisted  on  too  fully  ;  otherwise,  indeed,  he  may  know  all  the  words 
and  sentences  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  but  he  will  only  know 
them  in  themselves,  and  not  as  a  part  of  that  language  in  which 
grammatical  form  and  the  structure  of  sentences  were  so  remarkably 
developed  as  giving  precision  to  thoughts  expressed  in  words. 

Indeed,  it  may  truly  be  said  that  all  that  has  been  done  in  the 
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more  accurate  ascertainment  by  scholara  of  the  laws  and  usages  of 
the  Greek  tongue,  lias  a  direct  importance  in  enabling  us  to  know 
with  more  exactitude  (with  a  precision  which  often  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed in  translation)  what  we  are  taught  in  the  inspired  record  of 
the  New  Testament.  In  this  point  of  view  it  is  interesting  to  see 
the  spirit  and  manner  in  whicli  some  of  the  scholars  of  former  years 
regarded  their  studies.  Isaac  Casaubon  may  be  taken  as  an  instance. 
He  was  one  who  deservedly  occupied  a  high  place  as  a  Greek  scholar, 
and  who,  in  the  classical  texts,  did  much  to  establish  sound  Greek 
learning.  In  his  Diary  he  sliows  the  spirit  with  which  his  mind  was 
filled ;  for  he  made  these  labours  and  studies  subjects  of  continual 
prayer.  And  surely  those  men  who  established  a  definite  a|)])rchen- 
sion  of  the  force  and  usage  of  tlie  language  of  the  New  Testament 
Scri])turcs,  were  led  of  God  in  a  remarkable  manner  to  render  abiding 
service  to  his  Church.  It  may  be  that  they  but  dimly  aj)prchendea 
what  would,  in  .application,  be  the  result  of  their  seemingly  indirect 
studies;  but  they  were  led  to  pursue  them  in  a  devout  spirit ;  and 
bearitiful  is  it  to  see  the  8im{)le  utterance  of  thanksgiving  on  their 
part  when  any  difficulty  was  satisfactorily  explained,  or  any  point  wiis 
established.  AVe  now  know  to  what,  in  the  providence  of  God,  all 
this  was  tending,  and  how  classical  studies  have  placed  divine  truth 
in  a  clearer  and  more  apprehended  light 

One  lesson  may  be  profitid)ly  learned  by  Biblical  students  of  the 
present  day  from  these  classical  scholars  of  former  years.  Let  their 
devout  sjjirit  be  borne  in  mind,  and  let  it  be  distinctly  apprehended 
that  it  is  the  place  of  every  one  who  studies  God's  word,  even  though 
it  be  but  .as  to  its  criticism,  and  as  to  what  some  might  term  its 
secular  aspects,  to  look  to  Ilim  in  prayer  fur  that  blessing  which  He 
alone  can  im|)art,  and  without  whicli  there  can  be  no  real  profit.  A 
right  apprehcn.-iion  of  tlie  v.ilue  of  Scripture  as  containing  the  reve- 
lation of  God,  and  of  His  mercy  in  the  atonement  and  redemption 
wrought  out  by  Christ  His  Son,  and  of  the  need  of  His  Spirit  to 
illumine  our  minds,  must  lead  to  a  habit  of  prayer  as  a  prerequisite 
to  the  study  of  tiie  word  of  God  in  any  of  its  aspects.  This  is  not 
to  take  the  place  of  careful  investigation,  but  it  is  thus  that  we  mny 
seek  that  our  inquiries  may  be  rightly  directed,  and  that  the  needed 
diligence,  patience,  and  application  may  be  maintained. 

In  the  following  pjiges  it  is  not  presupposed  that  the  readers  are 
other  than  tliosc  who  value  Holy  Scripture,  and  prize  its  doctrines 
as  commonly  held  and  taught  amongst  Protestant  Christians,  who 
maintain  the  principles  on  which  the  Reformation  was  based.  No 
apology  is  needed  for  assuming  this,  even  though  doctrinal  questions 
are  not  professedly  discussed,  and  the  authority  and  interpretation  of 
Holy  Scripture  belong  not  to  this  branch  of  Biblical  study. 

The  prerequisites  of  a  competent  knowledge  of  Greek,  and  an 
acquaintance  with  the  New  Testament  itself,  having  been  laid  down, 
an  Introduction  to  Textual  Criticism  has  its  proper  province  before 
it  The  subjects  of  which  a  knowledge  is  to  be  communicated  will 
then  be,  the  peculiarities  of  the  language  employed  in  the  work 
itself,  so  far  as  they  affect  criticism;    the  history  of  the  text;   the 
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nature  and  origin  of  various  readings ;  the  sources  of  criticism  as  fuund 
in  MSS.  versions  and  early  citations  ;  and  then  the  application  of  the 
evidence  so  furnished. 

To  these  subjects  may  properly  be  added,  remarks  on  the  bearing 
of  the  results  of  Textual  Criticism  on  questions  of  Scripture  authority 
and  interpretation,  on  the  citations  from  the  Old  Testament  found 
in  the  New,  and  on  various  points,  which  may  seem  to  be  affected  by 
the  principles  of  criticism  or  their  application.  Such  remarks  will 
serve  as  materials  from  which  a  jud<Tment  may  be  formed  how  far 
criticism  of  the  text  affects  the  New  Testament  as  a  record. 

The  present  writer  may  mention  in  this  place  that  he  is  personally 
responsible  for  the  statements  in  the  following  pages  relating  to  the 
Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament  In  acting  on  the  liberty 
that  was  accorded  him  he  has  endeavoured  to  give  a  clear  and  correct 
statement  of  those  subjects  which  are  of  real  utility  in  this  depart- 
ment to  the  Biblical  student  He  has  not  sought  to  give  any  undue 
prominence  to  his  own  opinions,  but  h.as  rather  desired  to  gather 
together  the  facts,  and  to  place  them  in  such  a  light  as  may  give  the 
reader  the  grounds  on  which  opinions  may  be  formed. 

Although  questions  of  interpretation  .and  of  Scripture  authority 
are  not  formally  discussed  here,  it  is  proper  for  the  writer  to  state 
distinctly  that  he  believes  that  the  tme  point  of  view  in  which  Holy 
Scripture  ought  to  be  regarded  is,  that  it  is  such  a  record  as  God 
has  willed  should  be  given  forth  for  our  instruction  in  all  ages  ;  and 
that  as  it  proceeded  from  the  original  writers,  it  was  in  all  its  parts, 
whether  such  parts  be  revelations  or  the  record  of  knmcn  facts,  so  m- 
spired  by  the  Spirit  of  God  as  to  be  His  Holy  Word,  even  as  He  m 
His  infinite  wisdom  saw  fit  that  it  should  be.  This  authority  >t 
claims :  and  it  is  right  that  those  who  treat  but  of  the  external  facts 
relating  to  its  text  should  be  definite  in  informing  those  for  whom 
they  write,  how  far  they  maintiin  the  plenary  authority  and  inspira- 
tion of  the  Scripture.  ,..,,,         .     ^       j  •  i 

Biblical  study  is  a  field  in  which  the  labour  bestowed  is  amp  y 
rewarded  :  and  as  discussions  arc  continu.ally  ansing  which  can  only 
be  met  satis'actorily  by  a  competent  ncquamtance  with  Textual 
Criticism,  it  behoves  those  who  re.ally  love  and  value  Holy  Scnpture 
as  the  record  of  God,  that  they  be  not  mere  perfunctory  students 
in  this  department  This  country  was  once  the  field  in  which  such 
studies  pre-eminently  flourished: -the  names  of  Usher,  A\  alton, 
Mill,  and  Bentley  hold  an  honoured  place  in  the  history  of  the 
Biblical  labours  of  that  century  in  which  Textual  Criticism  found 
here  its  cherished  home.  If  we  value  the  labours  of  tliose  who  liave 
preceded  us,  and  honour  their  memory,  it  «»>°"''i  be."n  mcent.vc  to 
us  to  attend  ourselves  to  this  s.me  department  of  Biblical  knowledge. 

« yaiper'  uKOVOirreT,  Srav  n,  iiraivr,  rov,  trpcrtoyovj:  vfuov  «tl  ra 

Ttrrparyliva  Udvot,  S^^ij,  >cal  ra  rp6nra,a\nVvm^'Jolvw  rajrr 

r&  To,^.   'rp<ry6.ov,  ^^   "^  T  t^'^Ke^r  foemoX 
^pov,  AW  rva  Kal  ^LiM'^Oi  ra^  ro>u  avaeiina>v  aperd,.     (UcmostU. 

inrip  t!J9  'PoSluv  f\£v0cplas,  tub  fin.) 
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CHAP.  II. 

THE    LANGUAOB   OF    TUB    NEW    TESTAMENT. 

The  first  subject  to  be  considered  in  the  critical  study  of  the  New 
lestament  is  the  language  in  which  it  is  written ;  and  those  points 
ot  resemblance  and  contrast  which  are  found  between  the  Greek  of 
the  E^■angel^3ts  and  Apostles,  and  that  of  other  writers  in  the  same 
or  previous  ages. 

The  reason  why  the  New  Testament  writers  should  have,  under 
dn^ne  guidance  and  inspiration,  employed  the  Greek  tonsfue  is 
Buthcicntly  manifest.  The  intention  of  God  now  was  to  give  forth 
a  revelation,  not  confined  in  an  especial  manner  to  one  particular 
people,  who  were  peculiarly  the  depositaries  of  divine  truth  but 
that  which  was  intended  for  the  lost  children  of  men  whether  Jews 
or  Gentiles.  Just  as  tlie  gosjiel  waa  commanded  to  be  preached,  as 
Gods  message  of  salvation  to  sinners  through  faith  in  the  Saviour's 
^icrificc,  to  all  nations  beginning  at  Jerusalem,  so  too  the  written 
bcripture  of  the  New  Testnment  was  equally  intended  to  go  forth 
lor  the  instruction  of  all  whose  ears  and  hearts  should  be  opened  to 
receive  the  teaching  thus  communicated  and  thus  recorded  for  after 
ages. 

Thus  then  it  was  in  accordance  both  with  the  divine  wisdom  and 
even  with  what  man  would  have  felt  to  be  fitting,  that  a  lan<nia.^e  of 
wide  extent  as  to  use  should  be  employed.  For  thus  the°wrTtten 
record  of  God's  truth  became  so  much  the  more  accessible  to  the 
many.  And  thus  Gkeek  was  the  language  to  be  employed;  for 
this  tongue  waa  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  ndvent  diffused  far  more 
than  any  other  throughout  the  civilised  earth.  There  was  also  a 
fitness  in  the  language,  being  one  of  high  cultivation  and  flexibUity, 
in  winch  sh.adcs  of  thought  were  well  and  accurately  defined,  and 
which  had  been  so  cultivated  that  it  would  ever  demand  attention 
amongst  the  civilised  races  of  men.  These  qualities  were  so  pecu- 
liarly combined  in  the  Greek  language,  that  the  means  by  which  it 
had  become  diffused  throughout  the  eastern  and  central  portions  of  the 
civilised  earth  must  be  regarded  as  specially  ordered  by  God,  with 
reference  to  His  own  purpose  in  the  mission  of  Christ,  and  the  sub- 
sequent preaching  of  the  gospel  and  the  giving  forth  of  this  part  of 
the  written  Word. 

How  had  this  been  accomplished  ?  How  had  the  Greek  tongue 
burst  the  narrow  limits  in  which  it  had  once  been  confined,  on  "the 
western  shores  of  the  iEgean  Sea,  and  spread  itself  in  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  other  eastern  lands;  and  how,  even  in  Italy 
in  general,  and  Rome  itself,  had  it  become  amongst  all  the  educated 
well  known  and  familiar?  A  few  words  in  reply  to  those  questions 
will  bring  the  subject  clearly  before  us,  and  will  show  that 
before  tlie  New  Testament  had  been  written  in  Greek,  nations  of 
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Greek  readers  had  been  prepared,  by  whom  it  should  be  read  and 
used. 

Many  centuries  before  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  the  iEolian,  Ionian, 
and  Dorian  colonies  had  spread  the  Hellenic  language  far  beyond  the 
regions  in  which  it  had  previously  been  spoken :  and  aa  these 
colonies  were  commonly,  if  not  invariably,  planted  in  lands  inferior 
in  all  the  arts  of  civilisation  to  the  Hellenic  race,  each  became  a  spot 
not  only  preserving  its  Grecian  tone  of  feeling  and  tongue,  but  also 
a  centre  from  which  in  some  measure  these  things  were  diffused. 
Thus  it  was  that  in  Asia  Minor  the  Grecian  cities  might  well  be 
deemed  the  rivals  of  those  which  had  been  their  elder  sisters  on  the 
European  shores.  And  even  in  literary  eminence,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  Herodotu-",  "  the  father  of  history,"  as  his  own  race 
termed  him,  was  an  Asiatic  Greek,  Dorian  by  birth  and  citizenship, 
but  Ionian  by  dialect. 

In  the  literary  eminence  of  Greece  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries 
n.  C,  Athens  took  the  first  place ;  and  this  fact  had  this  measure  of 
importance,  that  it  caused  the  dialectic  forms  of  Athens  to  be  imitated 
in  a  general  manner  in  the  more  diffused  period  of  the  history  of  that 
tongue.  Thucydides,  -iEschyliis,  and  the  other  dramafistj,  the  Attic 
orators,  and  Plato  impressed  a  character  on  the  tongue  which  they 
employed,  which  afterwards  had  an  effect  on  the  minus  of  those  who 
used  it,  and  which  may  still  be  observed  in  the  language  which  the 
Greeks  now  speak  after  all  the  changes  of  two  thousand  three 
hundred  years. 

It  was  important  that  Attic  supremacy  of  dialect  should  have 
preceded  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  language ;  for  had  this  not  been 
BO,  the  outflowing  of  the  Grecian  population  and  the  Grecian  tongue 
would  have  resulted  in  dialectic  distinctions  of  various  kinds,  taking 
root  in  various  regions ;  and  thus,  those  who  adopted  the  Hellenic 
speech,  instead  of  possessing  a  common  dialect,  would  have  used 
forms  differing  at  first,  and  differing  still  more  in  each  successive 
generation.  This  would  certainly  have  been  the  result;  for  the 
Greek  tongue,  adopted  in  its  varying  forms  of  dialect  aa  spoken  at 
home,  by  peoples  of  less  keen  perceptions,  and  less  exercised  tones 
of  thought,  would,  of  necessity,  have  diverged  more  and  more ;  pro- 
ducing, not  the  diffusion  of  one  noble  language,  but  the  formation  of 
a  family  of  languages,  bearing  merely  such  traces  of  their  origin  as 
would,  to  the  ear  of  the  polished  scholar,  contrast  psunfully  with  the 
refined  exactness  of  that  from  which  they  had  sprung. 

After  Athens  had  gained  and  maintained  her  literary  preemi- 
nence, the  Macedonian  supremacy  over  Greece  arose.  The  kings 
of  Macedon  were  themselves  of  Hellenic  blood,  and  this  was,  on 
many  occasions,  a  subject  of  boast  to  them  when  brought  into  con- 
nection with  the  Grecian  states  in  the  days  of  their  independence. 
The  Greeks  regarded  the  Macedonians  as  being  beyond  the  Hellenic 
pale,  and  thus,  the  claim  of  the  ruling  house  was  one  which  separated 
them  as  to  race  and  feeling  from  their  subjects.  There  are  instances, 
before  the  days  of  Philip,  of  Macedonian  sovereigns  patronising  the 
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literary  mon  of  Greece;  mid  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
they  Bought  to  Irnd  the  Macedonians  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  arts 
of  civilisation  wliich  in  (Jrcccc  proper  were  so  intimately  connected 
with  tlieir  cultivated  laiigiiafj^e.  The  Hellenic  feeling  of  the  Mace- 
donian rulrr.s  was  in  tlio  case  of  Philip  materially  strengthened  bv 
his  Grnciiin  education  at  Thebes;  and  thus  the  fashionable  dialect  (if 
his  court  wiiM  foriiied  on  the  model  of  that  which  had  become  the 
popular  literary  diidcct, 

Tims,  bcl'orc  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  the  ^lacedonians  of  the 
higher  classes  at  least  had  learned  from  Athena :  and  even  if  some 
of  the  elegancies  and  jiroprietics  had  been  impaired,  it  was  patent  to 
all  in  what  school  they  had  studied.  The  conquests  of  Alexpindcr 
pave  a  new  extension  and  energy  of  life  to  this  speech ;  and  wherever 
his  successors  bore  sway,  the  (J  reck  tongue,  in  a  form  based  on  the 
Attic  <lialcct,  obtained  a  footing,  firmly  established  and  long  con- 
tinued. In  the  capitals  of  states,  and  other  large  cities,  amongst  the 
educated  classes,  and  with  the  officials  of  government,  Greek,  in  the 
form  of  the  common  dialect,  had  become  the  proper  and  habitual  lan- 
guage. No  doubt  that  Egypt,  Syria,  and  other  countries  retained 
their  own  languages  also ;  but  this  does  not  impugn  the  fact  that 
Greek  had  established  itself,  not  as  a  temporary  sojourner,  but  as  a 
settled  occupant  of  the  same  regions. 

The  Attic  origin  of  the  common  dialect  has  been  already 
mentioned ;  wherein  it  difl'crs  from  pure  Attic,  has  been  thus  de- 
scribed :  — 

"  Its  8taj)le  was  of  Attic  texture,  but  it  differed  from  th.at  variety 
of  the  language  in  sovcr.al  main  respects:  it  was  divested  of  cert.ain 
forms,  especially  Attic,  such  its  might  be  tenncd  provincialisms,  if 
the  idea  of  vulgarity  were  not  associated  with  the  word  ;  it  employed 
certain  words,  where  the  speech  of  Athens  would,  with  the  f^ame 
meaning,  have  substituted  others,  either  quite  distinct,  or  difTcring 
from  them  in  some  point  of  structure;  and  it  admitted  some  forms 
or  words  belonging  to  other  dialects,  or  which,  though  of  ancient 
use,  h.ad  for  a  time  disappeared,  at  least  in  Attic  Greek.  Besides, 
it  should  be  observed  that  the  cljissical  type  could  not  be  sustained 
in  rigid  purity  ;  because  it  came  in  collision  with  peoj)le  who,  taken 
in  the  mass,  possessed  not  the  exquisitely  acute  j)erception  and 
severe  t.aste  of  the  extraordinary  community  among  whom  it  had 
its  birth.  .  .  .  The  Common  Dialect,  technically  so  called,  was 
that  of  the  courts  of  the  Seleucidx  and  the  Lagidae,  of  the  schools  of 
Alexandria  and  Tarsus,  of  the  educated  Roman,  of  Philo,  Polybius, 
I'lutarch,  Origen,  Chrysostom."' 

Tims,  by  the  siqiremaoy  of  Afacedon  in  Greece,  and  then  by  the 
conquest.s  of  Alexander,  the  diffusion  was  effected  of  such  a  tongue 
as  should  facilitate  the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel  amongst  Gentiles, 
and  which  should  cause  that  the  new  revelation  of  divine  truth,  which 
God  waa  about  to  give  forth  for  a  permanent  record,  should  be  the 

'  A  Treatise  on  tlie  Grammar  of  tlic  New  Tcitament  Dialect,  by  the  Her.  T.  8.  Green, 
M.  A.,  pp.  3—5. 
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more  extensively  used  with  familiarity  by  those  amongst  whom  if 
was  primarily  circulated. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  supjjose  that  the  East  merely  had 
been  affected  by  the  expansion  of  the  Greek  tongue :  to  say  nothing 
of  Southern  Italy,  where  the  early  colonies  had  implanted  Hellenic 
institutions  and  forms  of  speech,  Rome,  the  mistress  of  the  civilised 
earth,  had,  at  the  C;hristian  en,  become  familiar  with  the  language 
and  literature  of  Greece.  Not  only  had  the  imperial  metropolis 
attracted  vast  multitudes  from  among  the  Greek-speaking  nations, 
but  the  Latins  themselves  so  cultivated  the  literature  of  the  ancient 
models  and  masters  of  poetry,  philosophy,  and  history,  that  to  them 
the  Greek  language  was  just  as  suited  for  a  medium  of  communi- 
cation as  was  their  own  vernacular  Latin. 

And  the  Roman,  who  deemed  that  his  vocation  was  the  govern- 
ment of  the  nations,  was  fain  to  employ  the  Greek  tongue  as  that  by 
which  he  could  throughout  the  East  communicate  with  the  provincials. 
The  Latin  language  was  wholly  unsuccessful  as  to  any  cllorts  to  take 
root  in  a  soil  where  Greek  had  preceded  it.  Thus  Cicero  truthfully 
said,  as  to  the  diffusion  of  the  two  languages,  "  Graeca  Irguntiir  in 
omnibus  fere  gentibus:  Latina  suis  finibufr,  exiguis  sane,  continen- 
tUr."     (Pro  Arch.  10.) 

But  even  though  the  fact  be  admitted  and  known  that  there  was  a 
fitness  in  the  New  Testament  having  been  written  in  Greek,  for  the 
use  of  Gentiles,  the  question  must  arise,  IIow  far  could  this  be 
suited  to  the  Jews?  They  too  had  to  do  with  the  gospel;  for  to 
them  it  was  commanded  to  be  first  preached ;  and  thus  the  written 
record  of  that  gospel  might,  perhaps,  have  been  expected  to  he 
suited  also  to  them.  A  few  words  on  this  subject  is  all  that  may  be 
needed  in  this  place  ;  the  Hebrew  original  of  St  Matthew's  Gospel 
may  be  discussed  elsewhere  ;  but  it  will  suffice  to  remark,  that  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  were  most  of  them  written  after  the 
time  when  the  Jews  had  rejected  the  gospel,  both  as  a  nation,  and 
hlso  as  far  as  any  united  body  amongst  them  was  concerned ;  and 
thus  in  the  written  record  Gentiles  were  especially  to  be  considered. 
Also  many  of  the  books  gathered  in  the  collection  called  the  New 
Testament  were  addressed  to  communities  which  consisted  cither  of 
converted  Gentiles  entirely,  or  else  with  an  admixture  of  Jews  by 
nation,  but  who,  by  residence  out  of  the  land  of  their  fathers,  had 
become  Hellenizcd  as  to  their  language.  And,  farther  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  even  when  the  gospel  was  first  preached  and  tlie 
New  Testartient  books  were  first  written,  the  portion  of  the  liouse  o 
Israel  who  were  settled  in  various  countries  was  very  great ;  and 
such  had  long  been  accustomed  to  use  for  ordinary  j)urposes  the 
LXX.  version  of  the  Old  Testament  .,.,,•        c 

In  re^rarding  the  diff-usion  of  Greek  aa  a  providential  ordering  ot 
God,  to  prepare  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  and  for  the  use  of  the 
New  Testament  Scriptures,  it  is  not  without  significance  that  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  entire  dispersion  of  the  Jews  under 
Titus  took  place  so  soon  aft«r  the  writing  of  the  New  restament 
(and  indeed  before  all  the  books  had  been  penned,)  that  if  this  recoid 
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had  been  given  forth  either  in  the  ancient  Hebrew,  like  the  Old 
Testament,  or  in  the  Syro-Chaldaic,  which  had  become  venacular 
(under  the  name  of  nel)rew)  amongst  those  residing  in  Palestine,  it 
would  have  been  an  arrangement  tending  in  very  little  measure  for 
permanent  or  general  utility.  How  far  a  temporary  need  amongst 
tlie  believers  from  the  House  of  Israel  was  met  by  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew  in  Hebrew,  may  be  considered  elsewhere  when  the  evi- 
dence on  that  subject  is  examined. 


CHAP.  IIL 

I 

CnAUACTERISTlCS   OF    NEW   TESTAMENT    GREEK. 

"We  may  plainly  see  that  there  were  eufficient  reasons  to  make  it 
fitting  that  Greek  should  be  tlie  language  employed  by  the  sacred 
writers  of  the  New  Testament.  The  next  points  for  examination 
are  those  which  relate  to  the  style  of  the  writers,  to  grammatical  pecu- 
liarities, and  to  the  influence  of  Hebrew  idioms  to  which  their  minds 
were  accustomed,  or  modes  of  thought  arising  from  the  subjects  on 
which  they  wrote. 

Any  work  or  works  may  be  examined  on  three  aspects  as  to  its 
style  and  language,  (i.),  with  regard  to  the  words  employed,  or  (as 
it  might  be  termed)  lexicographically  ;  (ii.),  as  to  the  use  of  forms 
and  constructions,  <7ram«ia</ca//y;  and(iii.),  as  to  the  phraseology,  in- 
cluding form  of  sentences,  and  modes  of  expression  arising  from  the 
character  of  thought,  or  from  the  subject  matter  on  which  the  writer 
is  engaged. 

Thus  a  work  may  be  written  in  a  certain  known  language,  —  the 
words  may  be  such  as  wholly  belong  to  it  (or  there  may  be  certain 
foreign  admixtures) ;  but  still  the  question  woidd  remain,  whether 
the  use  of  grammatical  forms  is  such  that  the  laws  of  correct  usage  in 
tlie  language  in  qiiestion  might  or  might  not  have  been  observed ; 
and  besides  these  two  points  would  always  remain  to  be  considered 
the  writer's  phraseology.  For  it  might  so  happen  that  the  lexicography 
and  grammar  had  nothing  peculiar,  while  the  structure  of  sentences 
and  form  of  expression  were  something  by  no  means  customary ;  and 
this  might  be  the  case  even  though  no  obscurity  or  ambiguity  was 
occasioned  in  result.  This  remark  bears  especially  on  the  New 
Testament ;  for  the  peculiarities  which  the  diction  presents  have  far 
more  to  do  with  phraseology  and  modes  of  expression  than  with  either 
lexicography  or  simple  grammar. 

These  three  subjects  must  then  be  considered  in  their  order. 

I.  LEXicoGUArnr.  —  The  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  is  in  its 
general  form  the  Common  Dialect,  koivt)  8«iXf«Tor,  which  was  esta- 
blished in  a  kind  of  general  use  at  the  Christian  era :  the  basis  of 
which  was  (as  has  been  said)  the  Attic,  but  with  by  no  means  a 
thorough  retention  of  its  purity ;  and  tlius  we  might  expect  to  find 
an  admixture  of  words  not  Attic  in  form,  whether  they  had  been 
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introduced  from  the  other  old  dialects,  or  whether  they  were  of  later 
growth. 

The  following  have  been  given  as  examples  of  the  lexicography  of 
the  common  Greek  as  found  in  the  New  Testament,  ns  comprising 
words  and  forma  of  words  which  had  belonged  to  all  the  old  dialects.' 
•  Atticisms,  such  as  vaXoi,  o  ckotos,  aero!,  <f>id\ri,  aXtjdo),  irpv/iva, 
iXewt.  Doricisms  •nid^co  (for  vie^cD),  K\i0avot,  17  \t/j,6s,  to  which 
some  have  added  Trola,  James  iv.  14.,  taking  the  word  not  from  nolo?, 
but  as  identical  with  ttoj't;  or  ttoo.  lonicisms,  yoyyv^o),  pria<ra),  irprjvri?, 
fiaBfios,  a-Kopiri^Hv,  ap<rr)v.  To  both  the  Ionic  and  Doric  belongs  <f>v<i) 
in  an  intransitive  sense.  'rraps/j.ffoXr]  and  pv/irj  have  been  described 
as  Macedonian  words. 

Besides  words  which  had  once  been  appropriated  to  particular 
dialects,  we  find  in  the  New  Testament  old  words  with  new  meanings 
or  shades  of  meaning ;  such  as  TrapaxaXJco,  to  beseech ;  TraiSevo),  to 
chastise;  evyapuniay,  to  give  thanks ;  avoKKivo),  ayawlirro),  dvaKelfuii,  to 
lie  or  recline  at  table  ;  awoKplvo/iai,  to  answer  ;  diniXiya,  to  gainsay  ; 
dirorderaofiai,  to  renounce ;  arr/Kpivo),  to  compare ;  Balfuav,  Sai/ioviov 
in  the  sense  of  an  evil  spirit  or  daemon ;  ^vXov,  a  living  tree ; 
dvacrrpo(f>tj,  mode  of  life  ;  Ke(f>a\{r,  a  volume,  roll  of  a  book  ;  tvayrnuav, 
a  person  of  distinction  ;  o-^noviov,  wages  ;  o-<^dpiov,  fish  ;  ipeuyofiai,  to 
utter ;  vipKnTdo/iai,  to  be  distracted  icith  cares ;  ■mci/ia,  a  corpse ; 
a)(o\Ti,  a  school. 

Also  words  or  forms  of  words  which  in  the  older  Greek  had  been 
of  rare  or  poetical  use,  but  had  been  adopted  as  part  of  the  language 
of  common  life ;  such  as  avdemcto,  //.ea-ovvicrtov,  dXdXrjrot,  iaBjfais, 

PpiXf^- 

Many  words  received  a  new,  and  in  general,  a  lengthened  form ; 
such  as  /jtrroiKcala,  Uetrla.  dvdOsfta  (dva^t;/xa),  ycvicia  (jycviOXut), 
yXw(r<r6K0fiov  {^Xcaa-aoKOfulov),  iicrraXai  {yrdXai),  iyOit  {xOis),  i^dtrtva 
ii^aTrlin}s),  aiTTj/jui  (euTtja-is),  ^evafia  NrevSos),  dvavrrian  (anavrrifui), 
Kainrqa-Ls  (Kavyrifia),  Xuj^to  (Xt^/ov),  oTrracrta  (oyjnsY  17  opKafwala, 
fiurOaiToZcHTla  (fiurooBoa-la),  Kav)(T)(Tit  (^Kav)(ri),  vvyicvpla  (avyicvp7]<Tif), 
hvarevripu)v  (Sva-evrepla),  pLeXUraioi  (^neXica-eios),  dwoinaa-ia  (aTrorror- 
crtt),  PcuTt\i(r<ra  (BadlXeia),  iicyvvto  (Jicxifti),  (mjKm^  ctpyos,  declined 
as  an  adjecdve  of  three  terminations,  voa-trol,  voa-iriA  (veo<ra-ol,  veoo-ata), 
•n-trdo/iai  (•rrhofiai),  olicoSofi,^  (oucoSofiriats,  oticoB6firifui\  ocetSwr/ioy, 
ifiTTn/jfo)  (a<f)inrv(^(i}),  pavrlfy)  {paivai),  hiKarow  (Sewaraw).  dporpida 
(aplm),  fiipXapihu>v  {BifiX^iov,  fiiffXtSdpiov),  wrdpuiv,  ■yfrixlov  {fl^, 
raaetov  {jap.ittx>v),  vUot  {yiicrj),  vov6ea-ia  (vovGhrfiTif),  KaTaTTOirrl^a 
(KaTairovToro),  /wixaXls,  tp-iBupKmjs ;  also  verbal  forms  in  q>  pure  in- 
stead of  the  termination  in  -fii,  such  as  o/ivvea  for  S/j-vvfu;  ^vpda 
(Pvplo)),  fiapito  for  fiapvvo),  aapbat  for  aaipw,  j^oXa^  for  j^dXoo/«m. 
Besides  these  and  other  similar  examples  there  may  be  noticed  a 
peculiar  use  of  certain  words,  and  at  times  a  preference  for  dimi- 
nutives instead  of  the  common  term. 

Not  a  few  new  words  were  formed,  especially  by  composition  ;  such 

•  These  are  taVen  almoit  entirely  from  Winer's  Orammatik  ia  Neatestamentlicliei 
Sprarhidionu,  Sth  ed.  184«,  p.  26.  tq. 
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nn  aWoTpioeTTKTKOTTOs,  iivOpwirapeaKos,  fiovo^daXfws,  ayeveaXoyijTO!, 
aliiaTeKyycia,  Si/cainKpiaia,  (Ttrofiirpiov,  koXottoiim,  ai^oXojTi'fa),"  av- 
riXtrTpov,  liefivKTrfpi^ri),  n\iKTopo(f>Q>via,  aTroxeipaXl^a),  amaTroKplvofiai., 
i^ovOtvcm,  iKKaKSU),  cvSoxsto,  ofioici^ro,  ayadovpyea),  tiyaOtoavtrtj,  tiia- 
CKopTTiljus,  iyKparcvofiai,  oiKoSeaTroTTit,  oiKoSeoTroTia),  \i6off6\Ja>,  Trpoa- 
i^ayiov,  \oyia,  Kpa^^aros  (or  as  in  many  MSS.  Kpaffa-nos),  TrerroWrjaif, 
paipLf,  cnrlXor,  fX(ipLfi.y),  aypisXaio?,  Ko/ifiuo),  aicrypoTrjt,  dyvoTT]!,  ayiorris, 
iTrevSvTTit,  SKriveta,  TveXeKH^fo,  I'nrapddarof.  The  substantives  in  -fj.a 
form  a  nutncrons  cltiss  of  tliosc  added  to  tlie  language ;  such  as, 
KaraXv/ia,  dvTaTroBofia,  KmnpOriy/j,n,  pd-nLrrfia,  yiyvT/fUi,  ixTpWfia,  /3d- 
TTTKr/ia ;  so  also  do  those  compounded  with  crw,  sucli  as  (rvfifi.a6rp-rjf, 
and  av/nroXiTTji ;  and  adjectives  in  -ivos,  as  opOpivos,  o^frivot,  irpwlvof, 
KaOrifiEptvus,  oiTTpdKii'ot;  also  verbs  in  -oat  and  -i^'o,  as  dvaKatvoco, 
d(j>UTn/6to,  BoXioto,  i^ovBsvoo)  adivvai,  opOpi^ri),  Seiyfunl^as,  BeaTpl^rii, 
<f>vXaKl^a).  Adverbs,  such  as  wavroTe [SiaTramot,  kxacnoTe),  7raiBi66ev, 
Kadios,  Travoixl.  To'  these  later  words  it  may  be  added,  that  such 
later  compounds  as  KaXonrodw  took  the  place  of  older  expressions  (as 
in  this  case  koXov  ttoifm)  which  had  fonnerly  been  in  use. 

There  were  also  foreign  words  introduced  at  times  into  the  later 
language  ;  and  of  these  we  might  of  course  expect  to  find  tlie  number 
greater  in  any  writings  whicli  from  any  cause  had  at  all  a,  provincial 
diameter.  Thus,  in  the  New  Testament  there  are  Syro-Clialdaic 
words,  which  generally  occur  in  a  phrase  or  a  sentence  cited  or  in- 
troduccil  by  the  sacred  writers,  such  as  raXiOd  kov/j-i  {or  Kovfi);  rjXl 
■qXi,  Xa/jLo,  <iapa-^Oavei;  and  ^lapdv  dOd.  In  other  cases  these  words 
had  been  adopted  in  the  form  of  the  common  Greek  employed,  and 
thui  they  were  used  as  being  significant  to  those  to  whom  the  New 
Testament  was  first  addressed.  To  this  latter  class  of  expressions 
belong  dfj/3u,  p.a/iMt'd,  puKu. 

The  intercourse  of  the  provincials  in  the  East  with  their  Roman 
rulers  had  some  ed'ect  in  introducing  Latin  words ;  these  were 
mostly  technical  terms,  or  tlie  names  of  such  things  as  the  Latins 
had  introduced  with  tlicir  arms  and  government.  The  following  have 
been  specified :  —  dacrdptov  {{rom  the  Latin  assarius,  a.  coin  less  in 
value  than  one  farthing).  Matt  x.  29. ;  Luke  xii.  6.  Krjvaos  {censti.i\ 
Matt.  xvii.  25.  Kivrvptcov  {centiirio).  Mar.  xv.  39.  44,  45.  KoXoyvia 
(colonin),  Acts.  xvi.  12.  Kovcnostia  {custodia,  as  a  guard  of  soldiers), 
Matt,  xxvii.  65,  66.,  xxviii.  IL  hrjvdpios  {denarius,  the  Roman 
penny),  Luke  vii.  41.  i^payiXXiov  {flagellum),  John  ii.  15. ;  hence 
comes  the  verb  <j}payeXX6a),  to  scourge  with  whips,  Matt,  xxvii.  26. ; 
Mark  XV.  15.  'lovcrros  (Justus,  a  Latin  word  used  as  a  surname). 
XeyEwv,  or,  as  in  some  MSS.  Xsyimv  (legio).  Matt  xxvi.  53. ;  Mark 
V.  9.  KoSpdiiTiiS  (quadrans).  Matt  v.  26.  Xifieprivoi  {libertinus,  a 
freed  man,  used  almost  as  a  proper  name).  Acts  vi.  9.  Xivriov 
(lintcum),  John  xiii.  4.  fiaKeXXov  {macellum),  1  Cor.  x.  25.  fii/j,^pdva 
(memhrnna),  2  Tim.  iv.  13.  fiiXiov  {mille,  the  Roman  mile  of  a 
thousand  jwces).  fsor^r  {sextarius,  a  pot  containing  a  certain 
quantity),  Mark.  vii.  4.  8.  Trpairdipiov  {prattorium").  Matt  xxvii. 
27.  (this  word  when  used  in  connection  with  the  city  of  Rome  had 
apparently  another  meaning  (Phil.  i.  13.),  probably  the  quarters  of  the 
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praitorian  guards).  a-ifUKiv6iov  (semicinctium),  Acta  xix.  12.  crucdpiot 
{sicarius),  Acts  xxi.  38.  covhdpiov  (.ludarium),  Luke  xix.  20.  o-tts- 
KovXartop  {speculator,  used  of  a  soldier  employed  as  an  exerutioner\ 
Mark  vi.  27.  Ta^spvd  (taberna),  Acta  xxviiL  15.  titXos  (titulus), 
John  xix.  19,  20. 

These  lexicograjihical  jieculiarities  present  no  real  difl[icu2ty;  they 
are  only  of  importance  as  showing  the  phase  of  the  common  dialect 
of  the  Greek  wliich  the  New  Testament  writings  exhibit.  In  general 
the  words  which  are  brought  forward  as  new  are  so  thoroughly  formed 
in  accordance  with  analogy,  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  difticultv 
as  to  their  full  sense  and  meaning.  It  is  probable  that  they  were, 
in  general,  words  in  use  in  commcm  life,  which  the  sacred  writers 
adopted.  To  ascertain  the  meaning  of  any  words  not  previously  oc- 
curring in  Greek,  the  same  means  must  be  employed  as  we  should 
use  with  regard  to  profane,  authors ;  the  usual  philological  principles 
must  be  carried  out,  and  the  usual  aids  employed.  Etymology,  form, 
and  use  (as  gathered  from  the  context)  have  in  the  New  Testament, 
as  elsewhere,  their  determining  value  as  to  the  sense  of  a  word ; 
whether  it  be  employed  in  a  derivative  signification  {secnnda  intentio) 
must  be  learned  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  history  as  far  as 
can  be  traced  of  the  particular  word  it.self.  It  is  well  to  observe  in 
this  i)lace  that  there  are  words  of  classical  usage  which  the  New 
Testament  has  ajipropriated  to  meanings  very  different  to  those  whicli 
they  had  previously  borne :  tliey  have  been  adopted  as  the  exponents 
of  new  ideas  or  of  such  as  have  icceived  a  new  development;  and 
thus  their  force  and  bearing  would  lie  altogether  impaired  if  the  ap- 
propriated meaninrj  were  excluded  from  our  thoughts,  and  the  former 
ci.assical  signification  were  alone  regarded.  Usage  has  in  such  cases  a 
value  of  the  highest  kind  ;  and  with  regard  to  such  terms  it  will  be 
fimnd  very  often  that  the  New  Testiment  it«elf  supplies  such  a  defi- 
nition or  explanation  as  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  Such  appropriated 
words  arc  often  those  which  are  emi)loyed  to  denote  some  new 
thought,  for  which  cither  a  new  word  must  have  been  formed  or  an 
old  one  applied  to  a  different  use.  Also  in  the  New  Testament,  as 
in  other  writings,  words  are  used  in  technical  senses;  and  this,  too, 
is  the  case  with  many  which  are  also  employed  in  a  general  and  non- 
appropriated signification. 

Some  of  the  words  which  have  been  mentioned  above  would  be 
more  or  less  affected  by  the  criticism  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment; in  general,  however,  they  are  such  as  rest  on  grounds  of 
absolute  certainty,  -i      i 

IL  Grammatical  peculiarities. —  These  may  be  considerea 
as  relating  either  to  forms  of  word,  or  grammatical  characteristics. 

The  peculiarities  as  to  grammatical /arm*  are  not  many ;  there  are 
certain  inflexions  of  nouns  and  verbs,  which  were  rare  in  the  earlier 
Greek,  but  which  were  adopted  in  the  later  language.  The  presence 
or  absence  of  such  forms  has  little  or  no  bearing  on  any  question  ot 
meaning  or  interpretation:  th^  fact  is  worthy  of  observation,  and  has 
its  interest  as  a  point  of  philology;  it  is  also  of  value  as  part  of  the 
form  and  colouring  of  the  New  Testament  diction.     Terhaps  few,  it 
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any,  of  these  forms  arc  absolutely  peculiar  to  the  New  Testament, 
but  at  least  there  are  some,  tlie  universality  or  frequency  of  which  in 
the  inspired  writers  is  worthy  of  note. 

But  besides  peculiarities  of  forms  and  inflections,  there  are  in  the 
New  Testament  Greek  remarkable  defects  in  the  non-occurrence  of 
those  forms  which  are  habitual  in  classical  Greek ;  and  this  goes  very 
far  beyond  what  is  met  witli  in  other  works  belonging  to  the  common 
dialect  in  that  age.  With  this  is  connected  the  non-occurrence  of 
certain  words;  for  there  is  hardly  a  sentence  in  which  there  is  not 
more  or  less  of  disuse  of  that  array  of  particles  which,  in  the 
models  of  good  Greek  writing,  have  a  force  and  beauty  which  is 
felt  most  by  contrast  when  its  absence  is  detected.  Not  that 
omissions  of  this  kind  are  necessarily  connected  with  ambiguity  of 
thought  or  expression ;  fur  so  far  as  they  are  neededfor  such  purposes, 
the  New  Testament  has  them :  their  presence,  however,  in  ordinary 
use,  gives  a  flexibility  to  the  moulding  of  sentences,  which  a  reader 
accustomed  to  the  classic  usages  of  the  tongue  must  miss  in  such 
Greek  as  we  are  now  considering :  this  comparatively  rare  occurrence 
of  certain  particles  is  similar  in  kind  to  the  absence  of  particular 
forms. 

The  following  have  been  given  as  specimens  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  later  Greek  found  in  the  New  Testament,  both  as  to  the  forms 
which  it  presents,  and  those  which  do  not  occur.  Such  genitives 
as  'Apira,  aarava,  (instead  of  the  termination  in  ^ou) ;  vot  for  vw  ; 
TO  TrXo&Toy  instead  of  6  ifKovrot ;  hiio  used  in  the  genitive  as  inde- 
clinable ;  the  absence  of  the  dual  number ;  contractions  such  as 
'ApTefias  from  ' ApTifiiSoypot,  Arj/ias  from  Arj/ierpios  or  ^rjfiapyo!,  &c. 
The  interchange  of  the  terminations  of  the  second  Aorist  with  that 
of  the  first  Aorist,  such  as  ilZav,  evpav  (so  also  in  the  LXX.),  fjKdaTe, 
Firica,  avcvpav,  irapeKOinm  (as  found  in  the  MSS.  of  the  New 
Testament),  eyvwKav  instead  of  iyvwicatri ;  iSoXiovaav  for  iBoXlovv ; 
Kavyaaai  for  Ka\r)(a  ;  hii>r)  for  Soi'17 ;  rj/ieda  for  f/fJ-cv.  The  rare  oc- 
currence of  the  optative  ;  the  construction  of  iva  with  the  present; 
the  weakened  force  of  iva  in  phrases  such  as  Ge\<o  iva ;  also  preposi- 
tions with  adverbs.'  To  these  may  be  added  forms  to  which  but 
little  attention  has  been  paid  except  in  critical  editions  of  the  Greek 
Testiment;  such  as  the  doubled  augment  of  compound  verbs,  as 
atreKaTeardOr),  or  even  trebled  as  rivitp^Orfcav ;  the  future  tense  in 
the  subjunctive  mood,  as  wa  Bd»rp,  "va  KavB^wfiai ;  also  forms  of  the 
later  Greek  foimd  in  the  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament,  and  admitted 
of  late  years  by  critical  ctlitors,  such  as  the  retention  of  fj,  before  a 
labial  in  the  flection  oi  Xafi^dvat,  e.g.  \rifj,^rrai ;  the  strenthening  of 
a  syllable  by  the  insertion  of  a  letter,  as  iK-xyvvo/ievov,  avoKriweiv; 
inflections  such  as  fia-)(a^PV ;  accusatives  such  as  atrripav.  There 
are  also  flexions  of  verbs  to  which  but  little  attention  has  been  paid ; 
in  which  those  terminating  in  -o)  pure  seem  to  adopt  forms  taken 
from  some  other  class  of  those  which  arc  contracted.  Thus  in  good 
MSS.  viKovvTi  occurs  where  the  common  text  has  the  ordinary  form 

'  I)c  W.-llc,  rinlcititng  (5lh  ed.  §  G.  i.) 
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mSm;  and  thus  it  appears  that  viKdo>  assumed  in  flexion,  at  least 
forms  taken  as  if  from  a  verb  m^^co.  So  too  in  Matt.  vi.  28  where 
the  common  text  has /foTrta,  recent  editors  have  adopted  the  plural 
on  good  and  sufficient  grounds;  but  they  have  given  this  in  the 
regular  torm  from  Komdw,  Ko-mumv;  whereas  in  B.  (the  Codex  Vati 
canus)  and  other  authorities  of  high  character,  the  actually  occurrins 

u'"™.J''u'"'T'""\=.''"''  ^^'^  '^  ""  '""^'"^  °"  t'^e  ground  of  authoritv 
should  be  adopted  (as  if  from  k^^o,).  The  adoption  or  rejection  of 
such  forms  must  always  depend  on  the  weight  of  authority  in  each 
case.  Ihey  are  only  of  importance  in  this  place  as  belongin<r  to  the 
enumeration  of  those  particulars  in  which  the  Greek  of  the  New 
Testament  diflPers  from  that  ordinarily  in  use. 

_    The  whole  subject  of  grammatical  characteristics  is  of  far  higher 
importance  than  tiiat  of  mere  forms  of  words;  for  this  involves  the 
question  whether  the  force  and  meaning  of  tenses,  moods,  cases,  &c 
as  fixed  by  the  common  syntax  of  the  Greek  language,  will  a'ppl j 
to  the  New  Testament;  whether,  in  other  words,  we  must  suppose 
that  the  sacred  writers,  employing  a  remnrkabie  definite  tongue,  but 
with  certain  peculiarities  of  diction,  carried  their  difl'erences  from 
the  common  use  of  language  so  far  that  the  rules  of  construction  will 
not  apply  at  all,  or  must  be  modified  essentially,  and  not  merely  in 
circumstantial  details.     On  this  question  much  of  the  interpretation 
of  the  New  Testament  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  depend.     The 
real  object  of  all  New  Testament  grammar  (as  distinguished  from 
that  of  Greek  in  a  gener.al  sense)  is  to  show  how  far  the  common 
application  of  rules  of  syntax  requires  to  be  modified  when  the  New 
Testament  is  the  special  subject  of  consideration.     The  necessity  of 
investigating  this  point  arose  out  of  the  proved  peculiarity  of  the 
New  Testament  Greek  in  many  particulars,  for  some  seem  to  have 
carried  this  thought  so  far  that  they  have  maintained  that  the  sacred 
writers  were  not  bound  by  any  precise  grammatical  laws.     If  this  had 
been  the  case,  how  hopeless  would  have  been  the  task  of  examining 
what  they  wrote  with  the  endeavour  to  understand  what  it  teaches. 
And  if  we  receive  Holy  Scripture  as  the  inspired  record  of  that 
truth  which  it  was  fitting  to  the  Divine  "Wisdom  to  impart,  and  im- 
portant or  essential  for  man  to  know,  an  hypothesis  would  be  indeed 
strange  which  left  men  in  such  a  state  as  to  what  had  been  taught, 
that  each  would  need  for  himself  an  objective  revelation  of  divine 
truth,  and  not  merely  the  subjective  application  of  what  has  been 
already  recorded. 

A  satisfactory  examination  of  such  a  point  as  this  can  only  be 
carried  out  by  means  of  a  full  investigation  oi  facts ;  and  this  has 
been  the  mode  in  which  the  inquiry  has  been  conducted  with  regard 
to  the  New  Testament  The  result  is  that,  with  certain  exceptions 
belonging  rather  to  the  head  of  phraseoloijy  than  that  of  grammatical 
characteristics,  the  severe  rules  of  Greek  syntax  may  be  as  fully 
applied  to  the  New  Testament  as  to  other  writers  of  an  age  sub- 
sequent to  that  of  the  classic  models.  The  purest  Attic  writers  are 
taken  as  the  standard,  and  after  full  investigation  the  conclusion  may 
be  thus  stated.  The  peculiarities  of  the  New  Testament  diction  do. 
TOL.  ir.  c 
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not  interfere  witli  the  correct  and  idiomatic  use  of  the  article,  the 
moods  and  tenses,  prepositions,  combined  constructions,  &c.,  so  that 
the  shades  of  thought  wiiich  Greclc  expresses  more  fully  than  almost 
any  language,  were  defined  as  accurately  by  the  expressions  of  the 
sacred  writers,  in  almost  every  case,  as  they  could  have  been  by  the 
more  refined  writers  of  Athens.  A  few  modifying  considerations 
may  be  noticed  under  the  next  head.  Of  course  this  subject  cannot 
be  entered  into  in  this  place  in  its  detail ;  for  to  be  considered /u/Zy  it 
would  demand  not  a  mere  section,  but  an  elaborate  work  on  this 
particular  subject,  as  well  as  a  fidl  statement  of  the  general  principles 
of  Greek  grammar.' 

III.  PiiRASEOLOoy.  —  A  work  may  be  in  English  as  to  its 
words,  as  to  their  inllections,  as  to  the  grammatical  constructions  em- 
ployed, and  yet  the  whole  may  have  a  very  peculiar  colouring,  so 
peculiar  as  to  show  that  it  has  not  sprung  from  the  tone  of  thought 
and  feeling  common  amongst  English  writers;  this  peculiarity  may 
spring  from  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  author,  or  from  the  character  of 
his  subject  being  such  as  has  rarely  or  never  been  discussed  in  our 
tongue,  or  from  some  influx  of  foreign  streams,  which  impart  clianic- 
teristics  of  their  own  to  the  English  words  employed,  and  a  form 
of  their  own  to  the  sentences.  Thus  it  has  been  occasionally  with 
those  who  have  written  on  philosojjliical  subjects ;  when  they  have 
let  the  tone  of  their  own  mind  inlluence  their  phrases,  and  when  they 
have  employed  new  terms,  or  else  old  terms  in  new  senses  ;  and  have 
also  perhaps  unconsciously  intermixed  not  a  little  of  the  form  of  ex- 
pression used  by  foreign  writers  whom  they  have  followed. 

All  these  particulars  illustrate  the  phraseology  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  sacred  writers  were  Jews  by  nation  (almost  if  not  entirely 
without  exce])tion),  and  they  were  accustomed  to  the  ancient  Biblical 
Hebrew  as  the  langiiage  of  expression  for  religious  thoughts  and 
feelings,  and  to  the  Syro-Chaldaic  idiom  which  had  become  current 
among  them  as  the  language  of  common  life.  There  was,  indeed, 
some  knowledge  of  Greek  in  Palestine  in  the  first  century  ;  Ca;sarea, 
Gaza,  Gadara,  and  others  were  Greek  cities :  but  it  is  probable  that 
even  in  those  places  the  llcllcnio  tongue  had  received  a  considerable 
colouring  and  modification  from  the  dialects  of  the  Arama;an,  then 
current  in  the  land  amongst,  at  least,  three  peoples,  the  Jews,  the 
Samaritans,  and  the  Syrians.  Also  the  LXX.  translation  ought  here 
to  come  into  consideration  ;  for  in  that  version  there  was  a  transfusion 
from  the  Hebrew  original  into  the  Greek  ;  but  (as  was  needfid  from 
the  nature  of  the  case)  with  the  retention  of  the  Hebraic  mould  and 
form  of  sentence.  Thus,  so  far  from  its  being  a  cause  for  surprise 
that  the  form  of  phraseology  presents  traces  of  Hebraism,  it  would 
rather  have  been  remarkable  if  this  had  not  been  the  case.     And 

'  SecAVincr's  Ornmnmlik  den  NeutcstBmenllichcn  Sprnchidiom*.  «Is  iichcro  Gruiidlngo 
der  Ncutcstnmcnllichrn  Kxcgcsc.  (5th  cd.  Lcipsic,  1844.)  'Aluo,  A  Trctttiso  on  llio 
Oramniar  of  tho  New  Tcstnincnt  Dinlcct,  by  tlie  Rct.  T.  S.  Green,  M.A.  (London,  1842.) 
The  object  of  this  bittrr  work  is  that  of  definitely  conipftring  the  best  Greek  construc- 
tions, as  found  in  classic  writers,  with  those  of  the  New  Testament,  to  show  tho  essential 
nnitj  of  the  syntactic  principles,  as  e.xisting  even  in  tho  midst  of  eimmtlantinl 
dificrances. 
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this  Hebraistic  character  is  one  reason  by  which  may  be  explained 
the  comparative  absence  of  those  particles  which  are  so  conspicuous 
in  every  page  of  classical  Greek. 

The  non-periodic  form  of  sentences  (often,  indeed,  resembling  the 
Uld  lestament  m  the  use  of  parallelisms)  may  be  observed  in  every 
part  of  the  New  Testament.     The  fact  is  obvious  and  patent  to  all. 

But  besides  this  cast  of  sentences,  there  are  words  and  phrases 
winch  show  still  more  of  a  Hebrew  character.     These  have  been 
divided  into  perfect  and  imperfect  Hebraisms,  the  former  including 
those  expressions  and  uses  of  words  which  have  no  parallel  in  Greek 
writers  in  general ;   the  latter  comprising  those  to  which  somethinrr 
(though  of  very  rare  occurrence)  has  been  pointed  out  in  coininon 
Greek,  but  which,  in  the  New  Testament,  had  probably  an  ori.Hn 
merely  from  Hebrew  connection.     A  knowledge  of  the  elcmcnts^of 
the  forms  of  construction  in  Hebrew  suffices  to  enable  a  reader  to 
detect  many  traces  of  the  kind  in  the  New  Testament.     The  usage 
of.  words  in  Hebrew  equally  shows  what  Hebraisms  in  the  New 
Testament  belong  to  that  cl.oss.     The  following  have  been  specified 
as  Hebraisms:— o(/>et\»;^,  debt,  used  in  the  sense  of  sin  (like  3^n); 
vvfiffyn,  bride,  used  (like  n^3  is  sometimes)  for  davghter-in-Aaw ;  eh, 
used  for  first,  as  nijl{«  also  is  ;  i^ofio\oyov/xai  rivi,  as  answering  to 
7  n^^n,  to  praise  or  give  thanks  to  some  one;  evKoyica,  as  answering  to 
T)3  ;  IpojTaeo^  to  ?««{'.     There  are  many  figurative  usages  of  this  kind, 
such  as  voTTJpiov,  as  an  allotment,  answering  to  oi3 ;  tTKuvSaXov,  uscil 
in  a  moral  sense  like  Vic-ji? ;   yXwcraa,  like   ]\^,  used  for  vation  ; 
yftXor,  like  n^b,  for  speech.     Some  of  these  Hebraisms  were  trans- 
fused into  the  Greek  by  mere  verbal  translation,  as  seems  to  be  the 
case  with  the  expressions  irpoaanrov  \a/i/3a»'a>,  D'jp  n!;';  ;  ^ifrira  tjnrvnv, 
B'ej    ril!3  ;     woieoi   IXtot    (xapiv)   fterd    twot,    DV.    ipq  n^-j; ;    uvotyim 
(6<f>6a\fu)uf,  (TTOfia),  npp.    Some  Hebraisms  arise  from  Greek  deriva- 
tives having  been  formed  after  the  analogy  of  something  existing  in 
Hebrew  ;  thus,  (nrXarfxyi^ofiai  from  cnrXdy^a,  like  DriT  connected 
with  D'POT;    (TKavSaXiXo),  aKavha\iXop.ai,  like  bc"?)  ^T3n.' 

Besides  the  use  of  words  and  terms  of  so  decidedly  an  Hebmic 
character,  Hebrew  constructions  and  modes  of  thought  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence :  they  present  no  peculiar  diflficulty,  for  most  of  the 
former  kind  are  expressions  such  as  oIkovo/mos  rtj!  ahixtat,  where  such 
a  use  of  the  genitive  is  Hebraic,  while  the  latter  has  been  illustrated 
by  oc  viol  Tov  aliavos  Toirrou.'  Care  must,  however,  be  taken  not  to 
be  too  hasty  in  setting  down  genitives  after  substantives,  as  being 
necessarily  used  adjectivially,  according  to  the  Hebrew  u.sage ;  for 
this  would  deny  to  the  New  Testament  that  independent  character 
which  in  a  great  measure  it  does  possess,  and  might  often  reduce  it 
to  some  mere  Aramaic  writing  transfused  into  Greek. 

One  of  the  more  marked  Hebraisms  of  construction  is  the  pleo- 
nastic insertion  of  a  pronoun  after  a  substantive,  preceded  by  a 
relative,  with  which  the  pronoun  is  in  apposition.     This  answers 

'  '  See  Winer's  Grammatik,  pp.  22,  23. 

'  See  Green's  Treatise.     Iiitrod.  rii.  nolt. 
o  1 
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precisely  to  the  use  of  X'fS,  in  Hebrew,  with  the  pronominal 
suffix  joined  to  the  following  noun.  Examples  of  this  Hebrew  con- 
struction are  found  in  Mark  i.  7.,  ov  ovk  tlfii  iKavos  .  .  .  Xvtrai  tov 
l/iiivra  Twv  vTroBij/juiTaip  ainov ;  vii.  27.,  ^s  ei;^e  to  Ouydrpiov  airrfjf. 
Kev.  iii.  8.,  66pav  .  .  .  r^v  oi/itis  Surarat  KKiioai  aimjv  (so  the  best 
authorities)  ;  xx.  8.,  aw  6  dpiOfios  avrCiv. 

Tliese  remarks  on  Hebraisms  have  relation  to  two  of  the  subjects 
j)ropo?cd  under  tills  head,  namely,  the  tone  of  thought  characterising 
the  writers,  and  the  influence  of  a  foreign  idiom.  It  need  only  hero 
be  added  that  in  dilfcrent  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  Hebraisms 
of  expression,  construction,  and  tone  of  thought,  are  found  in  very  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  frequency,  and  each  as  to  these  things  seems  to  have 
his  own  personal  characteristics. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  New  Testament  Greek  arises  from  the 
subjects  on  which  the  authors  wrote,  and  the  terms  and  expressions 
which  they  had  to  use  as  expressive  of  Christian  ideas.  The  LXX. 
might  furnish  them  with  a  portion  of  their  theological  vocabulary : 
hut  in  the  comnmnication  of  new  truths  they  could  not  limit  them- 
selves to  that  version  as  a  basis  of  technical  expressions  ;  and  they 
had  to  use  new  words,  or  else  old  words  in  senses  so  new  that  their 
definition  had  to  be  learned  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  to  which 
they  were  af)plic<l.  In  this  procedure  there  was  nothing  strange  or 
opposed  to  the  custom  of  the  (jreck  tongue:  heads  of  philosophic 
sects  had  found  it  necessary  to  act  in  this  manner;  much  more  then 
was  it  needful  for  those  who  were  for  the  first  time  authoritatively 
dealing  with  the  Greek  tongue,  and  consecrating  it  as  the  channel  of 
communicating  the  truth  revealed  by  God.  Thus  arose  the  use  in 
the  New  Testament  of  such  terms  as  ■trims,  irKrreva}  clt  ypurrov, 
SiKaiocrvvrj,  Siaxaiov/Mai,  ipya  and  ipya^ofiai  in  their  appropriated 
senses,  the  expressions  aytot,  kKt^toL,  ixXeicToi,  several  ethical  terras, 
and  words  which  related  to  Christian  offices  or  observances,  such  aa 
awocTToXof,  fimrriafia,  eiiaryyeKitTTijT,  and  even  the  name  iKKKrjtria 
itself.  Such  words  and  expressions  must  not  be  interpreted  by  a 
comparison  either  with  classical  Greek  or  with  Hebrew  usage;  for 
they  really  belong  to  the  technical  terminology  of  the  New  Testament. 
Had  not  this  terminology  been  introduced  the  New  Testament 
could  not  have  been  written  ;  since  the  truths  which  apostles  and 
evangelists  were  commissioned  by  God  and  fitted  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  teach,  resulted  so  thoroughly  from  redemption  by  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  character  of  this  sacrifice.  Now  those  things  which 
the  law  had  dimly  shadowed  were  fully  manifested,  and  thus 
redemption,  righteousness,  propitiation,  in  its  full  and  cffi;ctive  sense, 
and  all  that  shows  the  sin  of  man,  and  the  mode  in  which  Go<I 
mercifully  deals  in  taking  away  sin  and  .bestowing  the  gift  of 
righteousness,  could  be  formally  and  expressly  taught.  Thus  the 
need  of  a  new  terminology  is  most  manifest.  And  from  this  new 
terminology  spring  other  characteristics  of  phraseology  and  expres- 
sion ;  for  the  language  of  the  sacred  writers  is  in  a  great  measure 
moulded  by  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat.  Their  olyect  also 
almost  prevents  the  adoption  of  the  periodic  form,  which,  in  good 
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classic  writers,  is  so  effective  for  their  purposes:  they  had  to  make 
forcible  statements  m  simple  words,  and  thus,  what  they  wrote,  almost 
required  an  unadorned  mode  and  style. 

However  much  the  classical  Greek  scholar  may  see  in  the  Greek  of 
the  tiew  Testament  that  is  peculiar,  the  greater  part  by  far  sprino-g 
trom  the  nature  of  the  subjects,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  was  needful 
to  apprehend  them  :  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  points  of  lexico- 
graphy and  grammar  are  of  little  importance  when  compared  with 
those  sprmgmg  from  the  subjects  on  which  the  authors  wrote,  and 
the  mode  of  thought  and  the  terms  which  were  needed  to  convey  these 
subjects  aright 

It  now  seems  to  be  strange  that  it  ever  could  have  been  a  subject 
of  discussion  whether  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  is  pure  or 
not  The  term  Hellenistic  was  applied  by  Joseph  Scaliger  to  the 
Greek  of  the  Septuagint  and  the  New  Testament;  the  origin  of  the 
name  being  apparently  the  fact  that  the  Jews  who  used  the  Greek 
language  are  called  in  the  New  Testament  'EWrjvurral,  Hellenists 
^m  our  version  "  Grecians").  The  name  is,  however,  little  suitable ; 
or  though  a  Jew  speaking  Greek  might  be  well  termed  a  Hellenist, 
so  far  from  its  following  that  the  Greek  language  when'  used  by 
Jews  should  receive  a  similar  name,  the  very  opposite  is  the  con- 
clusion which  should  have  been  formed.  Jews  called  other  Jews 
who  used  Greek  Hellenists,  because  they  so  far  difliered  from  He- 
brews; but  to  use  this  terra  with  regard  to  Greek  when  marked  by 
any  particular  idiom,  is  wholly  inapt:  if  a  name  of  distinction  be 
used,  it  should  be  one  to  express  wherein  this  kind  of  Greek  is  not 
Hellenic,  and  what  the  different  colouring  may  be  that  it  has  received. 
And  thus  Hebraic  Greek  might  (if  needful)  be  adopted  to  desi<fnat« 
Greek  which  has  thus  received  a  tinge  of  Hebrew  idioms;  while 
Christian  Greek  would  be  needed  if  we  wished  to. include  the  most 
characteristic  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  New  Testament  phraseology. 
The  name  Hellenistic  Greek  will,  however,  retain  a  place  in  works 
in  which  the  diction  of  the  New  Testament  is  discussed ;  but  this  is 
simply  from  its  having  been  so  habitually  used  in  the  controversies 
which  were  once  carried  on,  when  it  was  a  subject  of  debate  whether 
the  New  Testament  was  written  in  a  style  of  Attic  purity,  or  of  rude 
and  uncultured  barbarism.  A  brief  outline  of  this  controversy  is 
needful  as  a  record  of  past  discussions,  which,  though  wearisome  in 
themselves,  and  carried  on  with  very  defective  and  one-sided  views, 
have  resulted  in  good,  and  have  given  definiteness  to  our  grasp  of 
the  facts  of  the  case.  When  once  the  facts  were  apprehended  and 
admitted,  the  fruit  of  the  controversy  was  gained.  Meanwhile  much 
bad  been  done  to  illustrate  the  words  and  phrases  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament  from  the  sources  of  comparison  to  which  each  side 
respectively  appealed. 

Laurentius  Valla  (in  the  fifteenth  century)  has  been  cited  as  an 
early  opponent  of  the  notion  that  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament 
was  pure ;  its  Hebraic  tinge  was  definitely  pointed  out  by  Erasmus 
in  the  early  part  of  the  next  century.  Beza  (on  Acts  x.  46.),  main- 
tained not  only  the  existence  of  this  Hebraism,  but  he  even  defended 
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its  use  by  the  sacred  writers  as  being  a  kind  of  elegance,  and  aa 
(what  many  might  now  well  maitain)  an  advantage  as  to  force  and 
cxprcssivencas.  Ilcnry  Stephens,  however,  in  the  preface  to  an 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  in  1576,  defended  the  purity  of  the 
style,  as  to  many  particulars  in  which  some  had  deemed  it  to  be 
barbarous.  A  merely  one-sided  view  of  the  subject  appears  to  have 
commenced  with  Sebastian  Pfochen,  whoso  Diatribe  de  lingncs 
Gr<Ec(B  Novi  Testamrnti  puritate,  appeared  at  Amsterdam  in  1629: 
in  this  work  he  undertook  to  show  that  profane  authors  had  used 
the  same  phrases  and  words  as  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  have 
employed.  A  reply  to  this  sdoii  appeared  from  Joachim  Junge  of 
Hamburgh,  who  maintiincd  the  Hebraistic  cast  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, but  he  denied,  like  Beza,  that  this  was  a  barbarism.  But  this 
point  was  resolutely  denied  by  Grosse,  also  of  Hamburgh  (1640), 
who  carried  on  a  long  paper  war  on  the  subject,  bringing  not  a  few 
irrelevant  questions  into  the  discussion  ;  for  he  even  used  his  opinions 
on  ins|)iration  as  an  argument,  maintaining  that  this  doctrine  could 
not  he  full//  uplicld  by  those  who  were  not  purists.^  Meanwhile  two 
scholars,  Daniel  Heinsius  in  Holland  (1643),  and  Thomas  Gataker  in 
this  country  (1648),  distinctly  opposed  the  purism  of  Pfochen,  and 
maintained  what  wiis  now  termed  Ilellenisticism.  After  many  works 
had  appeared,  some  of  which  were  distinguished  by  little  except 
boldnctis  of  assertion,  and  of  which  others  were  useful  in  collecting 
the  actual  idioms  of  the  New  Testament,  and  classifying  and  arrang- 
in<r  them,  J.  H.  Micliaelis  published  in  1707  his  Dissertatio  de  Textu 
Noci  Tcstamcnfi,  in  which  he  took  a  very  similar  ground  to  that 
which  Beza  lia<l  maintained:  the  existence  of  Hebraisms  was  also 
twenty  years  later  conceded  by  Blackwell  in  his  "  Sacred  Classics 
illustrated  and  defended  ;"  although  he  took  on  the  whole  too  much 
the  side  of  the  /nirist.i.  All  the  studies  of  the  last  century  issued  in 
result  on  the  si<le'  of  the  Hellenists,  though  there  were  not  wanting 
defenders  of  what  they  considered  to  be  closely  connected  with  the 
liononr  of  the  snored  writers. 

The  process  of  argumentation  to  which  the  better  sort  of  purists 
resorted  wiis  tliat  of  collecting  from  classical  writers  all  the  words 
and  phr.oses  which  a])peared  to  correspond  with  what  had  been  called 
Hellenistic.  In  doing  this  they  doubtless  illustrated  some  passages; 
but  they  confused  the  poetical  or  figurative  language  of  the  classics 

'  IIiilTninnn  well  icmnrkfd  on  tliia  notion  : — "  Frivolc  querilnr,  car  S.  Spirilus  Apo- 
filoli<i  iioM  i'k'in  i|iin(l  IsiHnili  ct  l)ctni/.stlicni  alii8<(U0  GriEcis  scriptoribiis  runiiliare  fiiit 
iliirridi  Kcmis  iiis|iirincrit  ?  I'otnissc  S.  Spiritiim,  diibium  non  est,  ctsi  rntio  qu<ii|no 
ilctiir,  cur  nivstA-viii  tiiU-i  iion  nisi  nliifi  <|iinm  Detnosthcnis  verbis  exprinii  potucririt.  Nolui8^o 
autcin  S.  .S|>iriiiMn.  in  pro])alulo  est;  cceiir  vero?  I.  Quia,' si  Apostoli  lain  pure,  uti 
Dcinostlienes,  ilicendi  t:on>Tc  cssuni  upi,  nemo  facile  credcret  ejusmodi  libros  ab  hominibus 
Jndicis  coiiwiiploi.  Nunc  uutcin  ip8uni  scripturaj  genos  increduloa  convincere  potest, 
libros  n-virii  ali  illis,  quilins  tribnuntur,  aiictoribns  compositos  esse.  2.  Quia  Spirilus  S. 
AnuifiueiiFibus  sui.s  usus  est,  non  ut  nmchina  inanima,  neque  monibus  corundcm  ut 
inaniinis  eaiuniin;  e(»  u';<pie  nemo  sanus  8tt}ovti(rTiay  extcndet,  ctsi  in  radi  plebccula 
subinde  ejusiriiidi  opiiiioncs  oliscrvcntur :  scd  per  avyxa'riPati'ir  cuilibet  S.  viro  pcrmisit, 
ut  Buo  dircndi   gcuero  ulcrctur,    ac  pro  nalnno  dotibus  ingeniiquo  viribus  etirninrra 

elonnerctur Diviria  autcm  Btoirytvtnta  singulis  ailfuit,  no  quas  alias  voces, 

ipi.irn  <|u:u  rebus  ajilissiinie  ct  vcrissinue  incntc  coucipcrunt,  litcraruniquc  mouuincntis 
tnulercut."  — lutro.l.  pp.  3I!I,  .Tin.  (ed.  1737). 
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with  the  plain  and  homely  diction  of  the  New  Testament;  they  also 
often  brought  together  words  and  phrases  which,  though  to  the  eye 
the  same  as  were  found  in  the  New  Testament,  were  really  used  in 
senses  and  connections  wholly  different;  so  that  no  result  of  truth 
or  profit  could  spring  from  the  comparison.     Also  they  even  used 
works  subsequent  in  date  to  the  New  Testament,  in  which  the  phrases 
and  expressions  under  discussion  had  no  doubt  been  borrowed  from 
it  by  writers  whose  minds  were  imhued  with  scripture  phraseology. 
Still  there  were  many  Hebraisms  of  the  New  Testament  of  which 
these  writers  said  nothing,  because  they  had  nothing  to  say.     The 
inaptncss  of  some  of  the  comparisons  of  the  use  of  words  which  were 
brought  forward  are  hardly  conceivable :  e.g.  the  New  Testament 
use  of  ■xpfiTd{,w,  to  satisfy,  or  fill  (one  who  is  hungry),  was  put  into 
3onnection  with  the  use  of  the  same  word  in  Plato  (RepubL  ii.  372.), 
where  it  is  used  oi  feeding  swine.     Matt  x.  27.,  Kr/pv^are  hrl  t&v 
Smfidroiu,  was  compared  with  .^Esop,  ipKpos  hrl  rivos  Bco/jmtos  iarws: 
and  so  too  as  to  many  other1)f  the  illustrations  employed. 

The  application  of  correct  philological  principles  has  settled  the 
questions  amongst  scholars  which  were  once  so  warmly  debated ;  and 
now  in  a  few  words  it  may  be  said,  that  the  Greek  of  the  New 
Testament  is  essentially  the  common  dialect  of  the  later  writers, 
with  a  certain  influx  of  Hebrew  constructions  and  phraseology,  and 
with  that  colouring  which  the  subject  to  which  Greek  was  now 
applied — revealed  Christian  truth  —  rendered  necessary. 

To  some  it  may  seem  strange  that  this  question  was  so  long 
debated ;  but  one  reason  appears  to  be  that  many  theologians  were 
far  more  acquainted  with  the  Greek  New  Testament  than  with  the 
classical  writers  of  antiquity :  the  words,  phrases,  and  constructions 
used  by  the  sacred  writers  were,  therefore,  so  familiar  to  their  minds 
and  ears,  that  they  did  not  regard  them  as  anything  at  all  strange  ; 
and  thus  they  were  almost  (if  not  quite)  incapable  of  perceiving  the 
force  of  the  arguments  plied  by  the  Hellenists.  And  this,  too,  is 
still  a  hinderance  to  many  theologians  whose  Greek  studies  have 
been  specially  directed  to  the  New  Testament,  so  that  they  can 
hardly  appreciate  the  force  of  critical  remarks  which  require  a  more 
comprehensive  view  of  the  Greek  language.  It  can  hardly  be  too 
earnestly  pressed  on  Biblical  students  the  importanceof  making  their 
Greek  studies  far  more  comprehensive  than  this ;  and  if  they  have 
begun  with  the  Greek  Testament,  and  even  if  they  are  familiar  with 
it,  and  it  alone,  it  is  needful  for  them  to  know  in  addition  Greek  ns 
found  in  Attic  writers  of  the  purest  days,  and  to  be  familiar  with 
grammar  as  laid  down  by  good  authorities.  Thus  there  will  be 
Known  what  the  standard  of  comparison  is  by  which  the  Greek  of 
the  New  Testament  must  be  judged,  and  by  which  the  shades  of 
thought,  definitely  expressed  by  the  sacred  writers  as  well  as  othfers, 
will  oe  properly  discriminated  and  apprehended.  A  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  only  will  be  a  mere  verbal  know- 
ledge ;  but  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  a  few  good  Greek  writers 
in  addition,  will  give  it  a  very  different  cast  Theological  studies 
arc  not  to  be  contrasted  with  philological,  as  though  there  was  some 
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opposition  between  tliem ;  but  as  Holy  Scripture  has  come  to  us 
expressed  (as  it  only  could  be  expressed^  in  lanf/uage,  sound .  and 
thorough  {)hil{)logy  becomes  a  part  of  the  tneological  armoury  of  him 
who  would  use  the  Word  of  God  and  understand  its  contents  aright. 


CHAP.  IV. 


ON   THE   TEXT    OF    THE    NEW    TESTAMENT,    W    ITS    EXTERNAL    FORM, 
DIVISIONS,    MARKS   OF    DISTINCTION,    ETC. 

In  givinpf  nn  account  of  the  text  of  any  ancient  writer  as  unprinted, 
there  is  little  in  fjeneral  that  can  be  done  further  than  to  collect  the 
few  notices  which  may  bear  on  the  subject,  from  the  time  in  which 
the  author  in  question  may  have  lived  'and  onward.  In  discussino- 
what  relates  to  this  head,  it  is  intended  to  treat,  first,  of  the  external 
form  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  in  ancient  times,  and  of  the 
divisions,  he.  which  were  from  time  to  time  introduced,  and  of  those 
points  which  are  connected  with  these  subjects.  In  this  manner 
there  will  be  a  pcncral  outline  drawn  of  what  is  known  of  the 
external  history  of  the  text.  The  internal  history,  such  as  it  is,  will 
then  be  considered. 

The  twenty-seven  writings  which  we  possess  conjointly  in  the 
New  Testament,  were  originally,  as  the  most  cursory  reader  may  see, 
separate  and  distinct;  they  were  composed  by  various  persons  anil 
at  intervals  during  a  period  of  perhaps  sixty  years.  The  oritjinal 
writing  material  employed  was  probably  the  Egyptian  papyrus 
(j^n^TTjr  is  mentioned  expressly  2  John  12.).  We  do  not  find  the 
least  trace  in  ancient  writers  of  the  autograplis  of  any  of  these 
writings  (for  the  passages  which  have  been  cited  as  referring  to  them 
will  not  stand  the  test  of  critical  examination) ;  so  that  it  is  probable 
that  the  ancients  knew  as  little  of  what  had  become  of  them  as  we 
do.  Tlipy  were  in  all  probability  unnoticed  from  the  time  that  they 
were  copied  and  distributed  {pnhlishrd,  in  the  ancient  sense  of  the 
term);  for  then  they  would  be  as  little  likely  to  attract  particular 
attention  aa  does  the  MS.  of  any  modern  work.  Of  few  works 
printed  fifty  years  ago  can  we  now  say  whera  is  the  author's  MS. 
The  copies  which  were  multiplied  in  ancient  times  by  the  transcribers 
by  profession,  uiulcr  the  direction  of  the  author  or  those  acting  for 
him,  t«ok  the  place  and  did  the  work  of  originals.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  Ejiistles  at  least  were  written  at  first  on  papyrus, 
whatever  be  thought  of  the  historical  books ;  and  that  they  were  also 
80  written  is  probable  in  the  highest  degree.  It  must  have  been, 
however,  at  a  very  early  period  that  the  more  durable  material  for 
use,  parchment  or  vellum,  was  employed  for  the  copies  for  circulation, 
and  it  is  on  this  material  that  the  oldest  codices  which  we  have  are 
written. 

The  history  of  the  combination  of  the  New  Testament  books  into 


one  volume  belongs  rather  to  the  history  of  the  canon  than  to  this 
place ;  it  may  suffice  here  to  say  that  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  i.  e. 
almost  immediately  after  the  death  of  St  John,  the  last  evangelist 
and  the  last  surviving  apostle,  the  four  Gospels  were  collected 
and  circulated  in  one  volume :  and  as  a  united  volume  they  were 
used  in  the  former  part  of  the  second  century  by  the  churches  in 
general.  St.  Paul's  Epistles  were  also  in  the  same  age  circulated 
unitedly :  there  may  have  been  another  collection  in  use  omitting 
some  of  them,  but  this  question,  as  well  as  whether  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  belonged  to  this  united  volume,  does  not  require  to  be 
here  discussed.  Of  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
greater  part  were  in  use  as  separate  books ;  but  in  the  third  century 
they  appear  to  have  been  all  combined  in  one  volume ;  and  this  ar- 
rangement was  habitual  from  the  fourth  century  and  onward ;  though 
even  then  a  copy  might  contain  but  a  part  of  the  collection. 

We  do  not  find  any  trace  of  copies  of  the  New  Testament  or  of 
its  separate  writings  in  the  form  of  rolls;  all  that  we  have  are  in 
square  books  of  the  modern  form.  At  a  period  comparatively  late, 
we  find  paper  employed  as  a  material ;  cotton  paper  makes  its  ap- 
pearance subsequently  to  the  ninth  century,  and  that  of  linen  was 
used  after  the  twelfth. 

The  writing  of  the  oldest  copies  is  what  has  been  termed  uncial; 
by  this  word  it  is  intended  that  the  letters  are  all  capitals,  written 
without  any  connection  with  one  another.  Cursive  writing,  in  which 
the  letters  run  on  continuously,  being  often  joined,  and  with  no 
capitals  except  as  initial  letters,  bclouL's  to  a  later  nj^o;  Mniilfiiiicon' 
ascribes  it  in  sacred  documents  to  tlio  tenth  century.  'I'lio  uiirliil 
writing  was  not,  however,  at  once  discontinued;  it  was  employed  Cor 
some  a<Tes  after  this  for  certain  church  books. 

In  very  ancient  MSS.  there  is  no  division  of  words  whatever,  no 
accents,  no  breathings,  no  iota  postscribed  (as  subscribed  it  belongs 
to  more  recent  time),  no  interpunction,  as  regular  or  systematic. 
The  continuous  writing  led  to  errors  of  interpretation ;  for  some 
read  words  wrongly  by  so  dividing  the  letters  as  to  give  them 
another  meaning ;  and  some  read  words  in  a  former  sentence  which 
others  took  as  commencing  that  which  succeeded.  There  are,  how- 
ever very  early  some  traces  of  interpunction,  a  dot  makes  its  ap- 
pearJince  between  two  words,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  copyist  was 
i^custoraed  to  divide  the  sentence  at  such  a  place.  ;^VIu.n  s.io  . 
mark  is  common  to  several  nnoicut  MSS.,  wo  sh.Ul  nvroly  find  t  .a  it 
is  not  both  in  accortlance  with  the  sense  of  the  passage,  and  also 
upheld  by  some  of  the  ancient  versions.  j  •     r  i,„  : 

^An  instance  of  this  variation  of  interpunction  is  found  m  Johji.. 


3,  'a.  ;  where  the  habitual  division  m^  the  eariiest  times  was  such  as 

to  separate  between  oi/Si  tv  ant" ''-"  '"""' 

ever  ?Pl>o«ed  .this  is^to  the^^j-^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^     - 


**  to  ;i^ara<.  between  oi^i  tv  and  the  following  clause  S  t^o.'...   How- 

to  separate  v^  ^      ^    ^    ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  treating  the  passage,  its 


nrpvalence  i»rior  to  the  Macedonian  conirovero;r  «.uu..»  ""  r    tj  i- 
Ke  Sn^  o?  Macedonius  and  his  followers  was  that  the  Holy 
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Ghost  ia  included  in  tlie  expression  vdtna  8t'  ainov  iyivtro,  as  though 
the  tliird  person  of  the  Trinity  had  been  a  creature,  and  mode  616. 
Christ.  To  limit  the  •naxna  and  ovii  ev,  h  yiyovev  was  taken  from 
the  followinn;  sentence  in  order  to  exclude  the  Macedonian  inter- 
j)rctation.  Tlioie  was  no  dishonesty  strictly  speaking  in  "this  pro- 
cedure, for  many  MSS.  had  no  marks  of  distinction,  and  it  cannot 
be  shown  that  such  divisions  were  refiardcd  as  authoritative.* 

It  scnnis  j)r<)bablc  tliat  by  the  bej^inning  of  the  fifth  century 
(even  if  not  lon;^  before)  the  use  of  a  dot  to  divide  sentences  had 
become  very  general,  and  that  there  was  a  kind  of  received  punctua- 
tion thus  adopted ;  which,  although  it  did  not  serve  to  distinguish 
the  ])auses  as  our  system  does,  sufficed  to  show  the  reader  when  he 
might  draw  breath  without  confusing  those  who  were  listening.  And 
this  appears  to  the  writer  to  have  been  almost  or  quite  identical 
with  tlic  origin  of  stichometry. 

Eutlinlius,  deacon  of  Alexandria,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Sulca, 
published  an  edition  (in  the  ancient  sense  of  the  term)  of  St.  Paul's 
E])i8tlcs  stichonictrically  divided.  This  has  been  supposed  with 
good  reason  to  have  caused  stichometry,  tni^y^ofiSTpla,  to  be  very 
generally  adopted  ;  while  others  have  assumed  (too  hastily  as  it  will 
be  shown)  that  lliix  must  h;ivo  originated  with  Euthalius  himself.  The 
date  of  the  lOulhalian  copy  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  thus  divided  was 
A.  D.  4.')S.,  as  is  known  from  the  reckoning  of  Euthalius  himself,  by 
which  ho  carried  011  the  computation  of  the  period  from  St  Paul's 
martyrdiim,  from  the  fourtli  consulship  of  Arcadius  and  third  of 
Honoriiis  (the  point  to  which  a  writer  from  whom  he  copied  h.ad 
brought  Ilia  computation)  to  his  own  time.  This  he  estimated  pretty 
accurately  to  be  4G2  yeans  alter  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  whence  some 
have  given  a.  d.  4G2  as  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  sticho- 
metry.'^ 

In  this  mode  of  writing  the  text  was  divided  into  lines,  (nlyoi,  for 
the  convenience  of  readers,  each  of  which  was  intended  to  contain  as 

'  Tlic  writer  Imp  olscwlicre  remarked  pretty  fully  on  the  evidence  which  bears  on  the 
iiilL'r|>rctiilioii  of  this  imsfiiRe.  Sec  "  An  Account  of  the  Printed  Text  of  the  Greek  New 
'JVst;imciil,"  liy  S.  1".  'rr.jjcllc',  I.L.I).,  jip.  213,  214. 

*  So  Hue  »'i<I  I*c  Wcltc.  The  point  is  very  unimportant  in  itself;  only  for  reasons 
which  will  presently  lie  explained,  it  is  ncccs-sary  to  investigate  every  particular  relative  to 
the  editorial  luhours  of  )CuthnIius,  and  to  see  what  he  collected  and  copied  from  others. 

The  writer  from  whom  iMithalitis  took  the  compotation  of  the  period  from  St.  raul'a 
niartyrdnm,  jvlaccs  that  event  in  the  fixty-ninth  year  oftcr  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  the 
tliirry-sixth  after  his  crucifixion.  The  day  is  defined  to  be  "  tho  fifth  of  the  month 
I'lincmos,  called  hy  the  Uomnns  the  third  of  the  Calends  of  July  "  (i.  e.  Juno  29.)  ;  and 
Ihrucc  the  c(Unpnt;ition  is  carried  on  as  being  330  years  to  the  fourth  consulship  of 
Arrailius  and  third  of  Ilfjnnriiis.  (This  notice  m  ihig/uim  may  be  found  in  Montfaucon's 
Itililiothcca  Coisliiiiaua,  p.  77.)  Eutbiilius,  in  adoptiuf;  this  account  of  St.  Paul's  mar- 
tyrdom, |>re(i\es  fiari  2vpo/jLaKiS6ifas  to  tho  name  of  tho  month,  and  also  subjoins  ^ap' 
Atyvmtoti  iirt(p\  t'.  lie  then  states  how  ho  carries  on  his  computation  "to  this  present 
consulship."  &irh  Trj%  wirorfoj  TfTapTTji  fiiv  'ApKaSiou,  rpirrit  8i  'Ofupfoif  fitXP^  'f^'  Topoi/aiil 
TauTijf  yirarlar,  wpurrit  \4ovTot  AhyovirTOVf  tfSitcTtutvot  SatHtKdTTjSj  ^Ti^l  t'.  AwKKtriavov  poi'. 
f-Tif  {7'.  &)i  flvai  TO  tidvTtL  airh  T^r  Toy  ZwT^pof  r)itwv  vapoufflas  fifXP^  ^"^  wpoK9tfii¥Ov  frovt 
fTi\  rtrptutSata  i^TjKovra  Svo.  (Zacagni  Collectanea  Moniinicntorum  vctcrnm,  p.  537. 
Rome,  1098.)  This  description  of  the  year  answers  in  part  to  458,  and  in  part  to  459, 
tippnrently  from  the  dificrcnt  begiiuiing  of  the  year  in  the  llomun  and  Egyptian  modes  ul 
reckoning. 
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much  as  might  be  taken  up  by  the  reader  at  once,  without  marring 
the  sense.  After  the  year  490  he  put  forth  a  similar  edition  of  the 
Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles.  This  he  said  was  <nixn^^  ypafai,  and 
from  the  name  thus  given  to  the  divisions  the  name  stichometry  has 

arisen.  •    i     • 

There  has  been  a  very  general  supposition  that  the  etichometncal 
division  was  the  work  of  Euthalius  himself,  and  thus  it  has  been 
attributed  to  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century.  But  this  can 
hardly  be  adopted  as  certain,  if  every  thing  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion. For  Euthalius  was  professedly  a  collector,  and  he  seems  to 
have  diligently  availed  himself  of  the  labours  of  others.  The  whole 
of  the  tKeecis  KS^aXaiwv  rwv  -rrpi^tw  twi-  a-rro<rT6\a>v  (m  Zaci^jni 
Collectanea,  pp.  428-36)  is  taken  from  a  work  of  Pamj.hilns  the 
Martyr,  as  may  be  seen  in  Montfaucon's  Bibliotheca^Coislmiana, 
pp  78—82.,  where  tliis  same  enumeration  is  entitled  Ueeais  Ke<f>a- 
Wiuv  riov  -tTpd^icov  rov  na^<f>l\ov.  Hence  it  is  worthy  of  more 
inquiry  th.an  the  subject  has  received,  how  much  of  what  was  put 
forth  in  a  collected  form  by  Euthalius  might  have  been  taken  from 
Pamphllus  the  Martyr.  It  has  been  already  shown  that  bufhalms 
made  use  of  a  writer  who  belonged  to  the  year  396  ;  so  that  in 
copyfiio-  from  Pamphilus  he  acted  on  the  same  plan.  It  ap[)cars 
probabTe  that  he  intended  fully  to  avow  his  obligation,  for  at  the  end 
of  his  enumeration  of  the  >ceq,d\aca,  &c.  of  the  Acts  and  Catholic 
Epistles  he  adds,  dvrefiXven  8e  t<J./  Trpd^imv  KalKaeo\iKcovi^<TTo\o>y 

E^hov  Tovna^<f>i\ov  (Zacagni,  p.  513.).  Having  thus  copied  he 
«E<4d\ata  from  the  MS.  of  Pamphilua  in  the  Ca;sarean  Library,  it  is 
at  least  not  improbable  that  he  may  have  taken  more  from  t^e  ^ame 
source.     Now  the  Coislin  fragments  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  II  (from 

which  a  specimen  of  stichometry  will  P^«^/°^yJ'^,S'^,^")  XTt!l 
a  subscription  stating,  1st.  that  this  copy  of  St  Paul's  Epistles  had 
been  written  .^.tx^po.  (^c),  and  that  !;'"« .7="jrP°\„^^2nT"ar 
svKaraXvH-^ov  dvayv,oaiv  ^Cv  xaO    vf^\  aSB\<f,<ou,  ''?<1  2nd,   a;^£ 

rov  6f^U,v  Uap.4>i\ov  x"pl  yr^pa^lJvov  a^nov.  Ftith-Jlus 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  subscnption  is  that  of  ^«halius, 
rei  ned  by  the  nTore  recent  scribe  who  wrote  the  Co.slm  MS.;  but 
ev^nTf  this  be  the  case,  it  gives  another  point  of  connection  between 
his  labours  and  those  of  Pamphilus ;  for  it  shows  a  comparison  wUh 
retard  to  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  such  as  he  has  himself  mentioned  at  the 
pnTl  of  the  Acta  and  Catholic  Epistles.  _    ,   ,.       ,     »      .„j 

Just  then,  as  it  is  certain  that  some  of  the  Euthal.an  chapters  and 
diviions  are  'tl"  work  of  Pamphilus,  so  it  is  at  least  not  improbabk^ 
from  the  joint  testimony  of  the  Coislin  fragments  and  l^n^ss 
own  subscription,  that  the  stichometrical  ""^g^-^PPV^If '-P^'tL 
Te  Brblical  laboilrs  of  Pamplulus  the  Martyr  to  which  allusion  was 

"te'L'rntwh.hwehav^^^^^^ 
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In  tins  Euthalius,  or  the  writer  from  whom  he  quoteg,  says  thnt  lio 
now  sets  forth  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles  trrotx^Soi;,  as  he  liad 
formerly  done  those  of  St.  Paul,  bo  that  the  whole  of  this  must  have 
proceeded  from  the  same  person,  whether  Euthalius,  Pamphilus,  or 
any  other.  He  then  speaks  similarly  of  making  summaries  (jlm/cf<^a- 
XaiaxraaOai)  of  the  Acta,  wliich  we  know  proceeded  from  Pamphilus 
himself.' 

This  account  of  the  origin  of  (rrixoi,  though  very  uncertain  as  to 
the  date,  seems  to  be  the  best  which  can  now  be  given. 

There  was  also  a  division  termed  p^fiara,  which  was  probably 
another  mode  of  separation  into  lines,  perhaps  not  so  long  as  the 
arlxoi.  Many  MSS.  contain  at  the  end  of  the  books  an  enumeration 
of  the  irrlxoi  and  pjfiara ;  but  in  these  there  is  considerable  confusion. 

The  following  will  serve  as  specimens  of  stichometrical  writing :  — 

nPE2BTTASNH<I>AAIOT2EINAI 

2EMNOT2 

Sn<I)P0NA2 

TFIAINONTASTHniSTEI 

THAPAnH 

THTnOMENH 

nPESBrriAASfiSATTns 

ENKATA:£THMATlIEPOnPEnEI2 

MHAIABOAOT2 

MHOmnnOAAnAEAOTAnMENAS 

K  A  AOAI A  AS  KA  A0T2 

Tit.  ii.  2,  .3.,  from  the  Codex  Coislinianus,  described  by  Montfaucon 
(Bibl.  Coisl.  p.  259,). 

TONMENrirriTONAOrONEnOlHSAMIIN 

nEP]riANTnNn«EO0iAE 

fiNHP=AT0lTTi;n01ElNTE 
KAIAIAAiKEINAXPlHSHMEPAS 
ANEA[IM<I>(-)nENTEIAAMEN02TOI2An02TOA012 
AlAIINSAnOTOTSEHEAEHATOKAIEKEAETSE 
KHPTSSEINTOETArrEAION. 
Acta  i.  1.  &c.  from  the  Codex  Bez». 

'  If  we  could  bo  certain  when  timl  Ilcsychiuj  of  Jcrnsalem  lired  who  divided  the 
minor  prophcu  trTixJipiy,  wc  should  know  with  more  precision  whether  these  In  tlie  New 
Jwtnmcnt  are  tlic  worli  of  Euthalius  ;  for  Ilcsycliius  8ays,irA))»  iAAi  icai  t))»  4,o»to\,»)|i/ 
m\yv  o«Tu  T1..1  cvyypa<pt7aai'  tipiiy.  This  makes  it  at  least  probable  that  they  did  not 
originate  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  century. 

ZiicaRni,  who  edited  the  lalwiurs  of  Euthalius  (Collectanea  Monumentorum  Velenim  ■ 
Konie,  1098,)  from  several  Vatican  MSS.,  found  a  diflicully  in  reconciling  some  parts  of 
their  contents  with  the  dates  of  the  life  of  thnt  Ejiyptian  bishop,  especially  (Pref.  p.  Ixii.) 
thit  any  one  who  Inid  been  connected  with  the  Council  of  Chalccdon  (4.')1)  should  call 
himself /ir^V  yenrs  iilicr  yU,  xpi'""  "aX  fiaeni^druy.  This  difriciilty  would  have  been 
removed  on  the  publication  of  the  l?iWiotheca  Coislininna  (1715),  if  it  had  been  observed 
that  this  expression  is  taken  from  I'limpliilus,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  years  that 
I'.ulhalius  hail  lived.  A  somewhat  similar  expression,  in  which  the  writer  compares  bim- 
Bclf  to  k/oi  ifmeiis  ip^ftr,!/  iSbv  Koi  irpiflij  liyai  TrpoaTiyntnt,  occurs  in  the  general  I'rolopuo 
addressed  to  Hishop  Athnuasiiis  ;  and  it  certainly  leemt  to  comport  more  with  one  who 
was  young,  than  with  Euthalius,  whose  ecclesiastical  standing  had  been  such  for  forty 
years.   It  may  very  well  bo  ihc  c.-tprcssion  used  by  some  writer  whoso  words  Euthalius  used. 
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It  has  been  remarked  that  we  hare  no  information  as  to  any 
similar  work  performed  by  Euthalius  or  any  one  else  with  re'^ard 
to  the  Gospels ;  and  the  division  of  those  books  into  arlxoi  has  been 
conjectured  to  have  been  performed  by  him  at  a  later  period ;  but  is 
it  not  more  probable  to  suppose  that  it  had  been  previously  executed 
by  some  other  hand,  and  that  it  was  in  common  use,  and  that  the 
division  of  the  Epistles,  whether  originating  with  Euthalius,  or  only 
circulated  by  him,  was  in  imitation  of  what  had  been  previously 
employed  in  the  Gospels?  At  all  events  the  Gospels  required  it  the 
most,  because  they  were  the  most  habitually  read  in  the  churches, 
and  it  was  to  meet  a  felt  need  that  this  mode  of  writing  was  adopted. 

Thus  it  appears  as  if  Euthalius,  or  the  author  whom  he  followed, 
completed  a  work  previously  begun ;  and  that  the  whole  plan  of 
etichometry  was  to  write  in  separate  lines,  for  the  sake  of  greater 
distinctness,  those  members  of  a  sentence  which  might  have  been 
separated  by  dots. 

There  are  also  instances  of  a  MS.  being  written  like  the  Codex 
Laudianus  (E)  of  the  Acts,  in  which  only  a  word  or  two  stands  in 
each  line  ;  this  haa  been  sometimes  styled  stichometry,  but  it  has  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  proper  o-rrj^ot.  It  only  resembles  them  to 
the  eye. 

For  a  time  the  adoption  of  stichometry  seems  to  have  prevailed, 
but  how  far  it  was  general  has  never  been  shown  ;  it  must  have  dis- 
appeared after  a  few  centuries,  though  some  MSS.  appear  to  exhibit 
traces  of  having  been  copied  from  exempl.ars  so  divided ;  thus  in  the 
Codex  Boernerianus  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  (G),  a  large  letter  often 
stands  at  the  beginning  of  an  ancient  arcxot,  though  this  MS.  is 
itself  written  in  lines  continued  across  the  page.  It  haa  also  been 
thought  that  the  dot  of  interpunction  found  in  the  Codex  Cyprius  (K) 
of  the  Gospels,  marks  the  end  of  a  otIxos;  but  this  seems  to  be  only 
the  same  mode  of  interpunction  wliich  was  probably  in  use  before 
stichometry  had  been  introduced,  and  certainly  was  so  before  it  was 
common. 

From  the  eighth  or  ninth  century  punctuation  in  MSS.  became 
more  frequent  and  more  regular ;  and  after  the  tenth  century  it  ia 
very  common  to  find  it  earned  out  very  thoroughly ;  and  thus  it  is 
customary  in  cursive  MSS.  But  there  was  no  absolute  regularity, 
and  certainly  nothing  that  could  be  called  a  system,  prior  to  the 
invention  of  printing.  Even  then  the  same  editor  varied  from  time 
to  time.  On  this  subject  it  is  important  to  observe  that  though 
punctuation  is  necessary,  yet  there  is  none  that  is  authorised 
absolutely  by  ancient  use,  or  that  possesses  any  prescriptive  right 
The  sentences  which  are  ambiguous  in  their  connection  are  but  few ; 
for  writers  do  not  often  so  combine  their  words  that  they  are  capable 
of  being  punctuated  in  a  way  in  which  they  did  not  intend ;  and  this 
is  the  case  even  more  markedly  in  Greek  than  in  English.  In 
really  doubtful  cases  the  context  and  parallel  passages  may  decide  ; 
and  if  in  such  cases  there  is  a  pretty  general  eariy  testimony  m 
favour  of  some  particular  punctuation,  it  must  not  be  considered  rash- 
ness in  any  to  follow  it,  even  though  all  modem  usage  may  oppose. 
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The  absence  of  word  divisions  was  a  far  greater  difficulty  to  a 
reader  in  ancient  limes  ;  for  it  required  a  considerable  acquaintance 
■with  a  work  before  it  could  be  read  aloud  with  any  certainty  of 
avoiding  mistakes.  This  barbarous  mode  of  writing  was  continued 
in  Greek  far  lonfjer  than  in  Latin ;  for  the  Gothic  rulers  of  Italy, 
in  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  introduced  word  divisions  in  Latin 
documents.  We  have  not  many  existing  proofs  of  confusion  havinc 
arisen  from  the  undivided  mode  of  writing ;  1.  Cor.  vi.  20.,  however, 
affords  one  instance  ;  where  after  ho^aaaTi  some  copies  read  in  early 
times,  as  they  do  still,  apa  re.  This  sentence  then  stood  in  undivided 
writing  A02A2ATEAPATETONW^,  and  this  was  read  by  some  as 
if  the  latter  words  were  apare  tov  6e6v ;  and  so  in  the  Latin  Vulgate 
the  passage  now  stands  "  glorificate  et  portate  Deum  in  corpore 
veatro." 

Ancient  DivisiONf.  —  The  chapters  and  verses  which  we  now 
use  are  inventions  of  comparatively  recent  times;  those  which  were 
anciently  employed,  and  to  which  reference  is  made  by  early  writers, 
are  still  fonnd  in  MSS.  as  well  as  being  retained  in  some  printed 
editions.  Their  utilitj/  is  considerable  in  modern  copies,  because  they 
facilitate  reference  to  MSS.,  and  they  explain  ancient  allusions. 

Chapters,  xecfxiKata,  are  early  sptikcn  of;  but  perhaps  in  some  of 
the  more  .incient  writers  who  use  the  word,  it  was  em[>loyed  inde- 
finitely as  denoting  part  or  section.  Of  the  intro<luction  of  some  of 
the  existing  divisions  we  possess  some  historical  information ;  of 
others  which  appear  in  M8S.  we  know  neither  the  origin  nor  the 
date.  Thus  the  Codex  Vaticanus  B,  contains  a  distriliution  into 
sections  wholly  peculiar;  of  these  St,  Matthew  contains  170,  St. 
Mark  61,  &c.  The  length  of  these  divisions  is  very  unequal;  the 
sense  being  the  reason  of  the  breaks  occurring  where  they  do.  In 
the  Gospels,  at  least,  the  sections  are'  perhaps  the  best  that  were  ever 
devised ;  .and  this  system  of  capitulary  division  is  prob.ably  the 
earliest  of  which  we  have  the  means  of  knowing  any  thing.' 

In  the  second  century  Tatian,  the  disciple  of  Justin  Martyr  and 
afterwards  the  bead  of  a  body  of  ascetic  heretics,  had  formed  a 
harmony  or  combined  history  from  the  four  Gospels :  and  in  the 
following  century  this  plan  appears  to  have  been  carried ^out  still 
further  by  Ammonius  of  Alexandria,  who  divided  the  Gospels  into 
such  sections  as  would  answer  to  certain  other  parts  in  one  or  more  of 
the  other  Gospels.  The  length  of  these  divisions  was  wholly  depend- 
ent on  the  portion  which  might  be  parallel  in  another  Gospel.  T|ic8e 
divisions  may  very  connnonly  be  found  in  MSS. ;  they  t.ake'  from 
their  inventr)r  the  name  oi  Ammoninn  sections.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  fourth  century  Eusebius,  the  celebrated  bishop  of  Caisarea,  made 
the  divisions  of  Ammonius  the  basis  of  his  hannonising  tables  ;  he 
let  each  Gospel  remain  undisturbed  as  to  its  order,  but  under  the 

'  This  Cnpittilalin  Vaticitna  is  inserted  in  tlio  "  Kmpliatic  New  Tcrtftmcnt,"  edited  »f\A 
arranged  by  John  Taylor,  Ksq.  In  this  work  a  very  commendable  prominence  i*  (;iven 
to  the  reading  of  this  most  ancient  and  important  MS.  These  diTisions.  witli  their 
numbers,  are  also  given  nnd  mnde  the  basis  of  tlie  distinction  into  paragraplts  in  Dr. 
IVegelles'a  "  Greek  Testament,  edited  Trom  ancient  aalliorities,"  now  (I8SS)  in  the  press. 
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number  of  the  Ammonian  sections  another  was  placed  referring  to  one 
of  ten  lists  in  which  they  were  so  arranged  as  to  show  what  answered 
in  the  other  Gospels  to  that  which  was  found  in  St.  Matthew,  or  if  it 
were  a  portion  which  had  no  parallel  in  St.  Matthew,  then  one  of  the 
other  Gospels  took  the  lead.  These  ten  tables  contained,  first,  the 
passages  common  to  all  four  Evangelists  ;  then  (in  three  tables)  what 
three  have  in  common ;  then  (in  four),  what  two  Evangelists  have 
in  parallel  statements ;  and  in  the  last  were  placed  those  passages 
which  ore  peculiar  to  each  of  the  four.  The  Euiebian  Canons,  as 
these  tables  are  called,  were  adopted  almost  as  generally  as  the 
Ammonian  sections. 

These  divisions  were  chiefly  for  the  aid  of  those  who  wished  to 

study  the  New  Testament  minutely,  and  to  compare  the  Gospels  with 

one  another.     Sections  of  a  different  kind  were  also  formed,  though 

'  their  date  and  origin  are  wholly  uncertain :  these  were  the  portions 

allotted  for  public  reading.  ^ 

The  divisions  of  the  Gospels,  which  have  been  styled  titXoj,  pro- 
bably originated  in  this  manner;  of  these  Matthew  contains  fi8, 
Mark  48,''Luke  83,  John  18.  The  divisions  appear  to  have  been 
formed  from  their  subject  matter,  so  as  to  be  a  kind  of  chajiters  in 
the  modern  sense  of  the  term.  Each  of  these  divisions  received  a 
title  from  one  of  the  first  or  principal  subjects  mentioned  in  it;  thus 
the  fifth  of  these  sections  of  St.  Matthew,  which  happens  to  begin  at 
the  same  place  as  our  fifth  chapter,  is  entitled  nrspl  t5>v  ,ia>capia^mv, 
concerning  the  beatitudes,  from  the  first  subject  in  the  sermon  on  the 
mount,  though  this  same  ri-rXos  comprehends  the  whole  to  the  enU  ot 
chap.  vii.  Tho  last  section  in  St.  Matthew,  the  68th,  is  called  iripi. 
rfti  alrnaeois  toO  awfuiros  rov  'IvcoH,  concerning  the  request  for  the 
body  of  Jesus;  this  being  i\ie  first  thing  which  it  contains,  though 
the  principal  part  of  it  treats  of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord.  These 
hWei  are  found  in  MSS.  placed  at  the  head  of  the  page  on  which  they 
begin,  with  the  numeral  prefixed,  which  also  stands  m  the  margin 
opposite  the  line  in  which  each  commences:  and  prefixed  to  each 
Gospel  is  an  index  of  the  sections,  with  their  numbers  and  titles. 
There  has  arisen  some  confusion  from  the  term  w^X^ov  having 
been  used  to  designate  the  rir^oh  as  well  as  the  Ammonian  sections, 
to  which  that  term  was  more  commonly  appropriated,  llence  when- 
ever Ki4,d\aia  are  mentioned  it  is  needful  Ip  observe  which  kind  ot 
divisions  are  the  ones  intended.  ,      ,      ,i      c    .    „„*:„„ 

In  the  Gospels,  and  in  some  of  the  other  books,  the  first  section 
or  t/tXo»,  noted  in  the  margin,  does  not  stand  at  the  beginning  of 
the  book  itself;  so  that  there  is  one  section  more  than  those  enurae- 
rlt^n  the  index.  Griesbach  ■  explains  this  pcul-r  arrangement 
thus-  "In  all  MSS.  which  comprise  the  notation  of  the  Ke,f,a\auL, 
and  have  the  r.VXo»  marked,  the  first  of  those  in  Matthew  mark  d 
>A  is  inscribed  iripl  rdv  ady<ov,  and  begins  eh.  u.  1.  SimiUrly  the 
fitt  of  these  dTvSions  in  Mark  is  entitled  ^pl  rf  Ba^Mfn^o^i^oy, 
Simences  ch.  i.  29.     The  first  in  Luke  is  «pi  t^.  ancr,par,U 
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and  begins  ch.  ii.  1.  The  first  in  John  is  ttmI  rov  h  Kava  ydfiov, 
commencing  cli.  ii.  1.  Also  in  several  of  the  Epistles  the  -arrange- 
ment is  the  siiine.  The  first  section  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
begins  ch.  i.  18.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  explain  so  singular  a 
mode  of  enumerating  the  /ce<^a\aia,  by  reference  to  their  origin. 
At  first,  the  argument  of  every  larger  section  was  in  a  few  words 
prefixed',  or  else  placed  in  the  upper  or  the  lower  margin;  after- 
wards they  were  drawn  out  into  a  list,  and  numerals  were  prefixed. 
.  .  .  But  the  beginning  of  each  book  had  already  a  general  in- 
scription (as  ETArrEAlON  KATA  MAT0AION,  or  EPOS 
PflMAIOTS  ElIISTOAH).  Hence  it  was  thought  that  there  was 
hardly  a  place  for  a  special  heading  at  the  begmning  of  the  first 
page  of  each  book.  And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  in  the  enumera- 
tion of  Ktt^dXaia  there  is  no  mention  whatever  of  the  first  portion  of 
each  book." 

A  clear  apprehension  of  the  tItKoi  is  not  only  of  historical  impor- 
tance, but  it  is  needful  from  their  being  found  so  generally  in  Greek 
MSS.,  and  also  in  the  so  called  fac-simile  editions,  which  have  ren- 
dered many  of  the  more  valuaMe  of  these  documents  accessible  to 
the  biblical  student,  without  his  having  to  go  beyond  the  walls  of  his 
study. 

It  may  seem  singular  that  MSS.  should  contain  the  twofold 
division  of  Ammonian  sections,  and  these  larger  rirXoi ;  probably 
the  latter  originated  in  church  usage;  and  when  once  they  had 
been  marked  in  MSS.,  copyistii,  whose  aim  ever  was  not  to  omit 
anything,  inserted  both  systems  of  division. 

The  divisions  of  the  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament  have 
been  thought  to  be  of  later  origin.  Euthalius,  whose  stichome- 
trical  arrangement  of  some  of  the  books  has  already  been  mentioned, 
introduced  into  a  copy  which  he  sent  to  Athanasius  the  younger, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  a  division  of  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles 
into  K£<j)u.\aia,  giving  also  similar  divisions  which  had  been  pre- 
viously introduced  into  St.  Paul's  Epistles  by  some  one  whom  he 
does  not  name,  but  whom  he  describes  as,  ivlraiv  <Toi^wTaTa>v  rivl  koX 
^ikaypluTwv  -TraTtpaiv  Tj/imv,  one  of  the  wisest  of  our  Christ-loving 
fathers,  a  term  by  which  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  intended 
Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia.  He  also  gave  headings  Uf  the  chapters, 
descriptive  of  their  contents ;  these,  however,  are  not  his  own,  but 
they  were  collected  by  him  from. a  previously  existing  synopsis  of 
Sacred  Scripture,  and  from  other  sources.  Euthalius  haa  been  sup- 
posed to  have  formed  the  divisions  of  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles 
himself;  but  this  seems  doubtful  as  to  the  latter,  and  certainly  in- 
correct as  respects  the  former,  which  was  (as  has  been  stated  above) 
the  work  of  Pamphilus  the  martyr,  nearly  two  centuries  previous. 
It  is  more  ccrtiin  that  he  subjoined  to  the  Epistles  subscriptions, 
denoting  the  places  from  which  he  supposed  that  th?^  had  been 
written ;  in  these  particulars  he  sometimes  contradicts  the  sum- 
maries of  the  chapters  which  he  had  introduced.     Euthalius  also 

'  This  n  tile  case  in  tlic  Codex  Sangallcnsis  A  of  the  Goapeli.     Tho  tille§  are  there 
introduced  iu  a  dilTcrcnt  rorm  of  niiiing  into  the  text  itself. 
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inserted  written  accents  in  his  copy, —  a  great  aid  to  the  readei  «f 
undivided  Greek ;  and  many  of  these  particulars  were  transcribed 
by  others  from  his  Exemplar.'  The  labour  of  Eusebius  in  arrang- 
ing the  Ammonian  sections  of  the  Gospels,  and  that  of  Euthalius  m 
connection  with  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  resemble  far  more  what  is 
undertaken  by  a  modern  editor  of  the  New  Testament,  than  any- 
thing else  which  we  find  in  ancient  times. 

The  Apocalypse  was  divided  into  twenty-four  portions,  to  which 
the  name  of  Xoyci  was  given,  and  into  seventy-tu'o  smaller  xeifxl- 
Xata ;  both  of  these  divisions  are  attributed  to  Andreas  of  Cajsarea 
in  Cappadocia :  if  it  be  correct  that  this  twofold  division  was  made 
by  one  person,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  in  imitation  of  what  was 
found  in  the  Gospels,  where  both  KC(f>dXaia  and  tItXoi  were  marked 
in  the  same  MS. 

The  Greeks  continued  to  use  the  ancient  divisions  until  after  the 
taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  1453 ;  some  of  the  fugi- 
tives, who  sought  to  obtain  a  living  in  "Western  Europe  by  copying 
Greek  MSS.,  then,  in  spme  exemplars,  introduced  the  Latin  chapt:T8. 
These  more  recent  divisions,  and  the  still  more  modern  verses,  may 
be  briefly  mentioned  here  as  comjileting  the  outline  of  the  history  of 
the  divisions  and  marks  of  distinction  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  Latins  had  used  the  Ammonian  sections  and  Eusebian  canons, 
and  breves  resembling  the  Greek  rlrXoi.  Whether  these  had  fallen 
into  disuse,  or  whether  they  seemed  unsuitable  for  the  purpose  in- 

'  It  is  veiy  uncommon  for  a  change  of  accents  to  aflcct  the  sense  at  all.  More  might 
be  said  as  To  the  difTcrence  of  breathing  at  the  beginninf;  of  certain  words;  otioC  and 
ainov,  for  instance.  It  happens,  however,  that  in  the  New  Testament  there  arc  the 
strongest  grounds  for  excluding  airroi  and  its  cogrmtes  aliogclhrr,  and  for  al«ays  using 
atnou.  Ill  our  common  printed  copies,  some  pass.ipes  have  been  much  misconceived  from  the 
aspiration  on  this  word,  atroi),  &c  having  been  inserted  in  a  manner  which  is  wrong  on  any 
principle  and  in  any  manner.  t    \.     r'      \,  n- 

Thus  in  Col.  ii.  15.,  »pio^3nlffm  a  touj  Iv  o5t#  ocenrs  in  most  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ments in  common  use  in  this  country.  This  has,  of  course,  been  taken  to  mean 
"triumphing  over  them  in  himself;"  and  this  has  been  applied  to  Christ  as  the  only 
perron  of  whom  this  could  bo  said.  Christ  has  thus  been  as.sumcd  to  be  the  »tiA;'c(  of  tho 
icntcDcc,  and  all  has  been  applied  to  him.  And  tlins,  in  the  same  verso,  i».«t8u,r<l^w» 
has  been  thought,  of  course,  to  belong  to  our  I.ord  ;  and  whatever  it  may  mean,  it  Has 
been  thought  to  be  hi,  action.  Of  late  an  endeavour  has  been  made  to  translate  it 
"  having  put  off,"  or  "  having  stripped  himself  of"  the  ipx«l  «nd  /{owriu,  wliirli  are 
Immediately  mentioned  ;  and  it  has  even  been  maintamed  that  these  powers  of  evil  were 
what  existed  in  the  hamanitv  of  our  Lord  (I !).  «nd  that  He  put  them  off  at  the  cross. 
This  doctrine  is  sufficiently  different  from  what  Ls  ommonly  held  to  be  true  of  our  Lord  s 
person,  as  to  make  one  ask  whether  the  words  of  the  verse  coM  be  thus  translated 
kpplied,  and  interpreted.  As  to  this,  let  it  be  observed  that  the  notion  that  Christ  s  the 
whiect  of  the  sentence  turns  entirely  on  the  breathing  h  ai/r^  and  on  a  kind  of  trad^ 
tional  apprehension  taken  from  that  form  of  the  word.  But  let  the  whole  context  tj 
examined,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  Iv  a!nf  is  in  entire  discordance  with  it.  Verse  12 
™aks  of  "the  faith  of  the  operation  of  GOD  who  raised  Him    Ch"-":  *)  f™7  *« 

^ad      fVer   IS")  And  you hath  He  [God]  quickened  together  with  Him  [wiih 

Cbrt],  having  fofpve^  yon  all  trespassed;  (ver.  U.)  having  blotted  out  the  hand- 
writing ...  .Ho  [God  slill]  took  it  out  of  the  way,  nailing  il  to  the  cr,^;  ("f- >f) 
dni  despoiled  tfio  principalities  and  the  powers.  He  (God]  msde  a  shew  of  them 
own"y  triumphing  over  them  in  it "  [-.  e.  in  the  cro^  of  Christ].  Thus  might  some  have 
C  kep  fZi  going  so  far  astray,  i^  they  had  not  l«en  misled  by  ir  .trrr  having  been 
pu,  with  a  breathing  which  coM  not  belong  to  iL  Whatever  be  the  meaning  of  4'«»- 
SV«,,  no  sense  must  be  assigned  to  it  which  is  incompatible  with  the  subject  U-ing  God 
•itnpty. 
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tended,  the  modern  cliaptcra  were  invented  in  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century  by  Cardinal  Hugo  de  S.  Caro  (Huguee  de  St. 
Cher),  who  had  projected  a  Latin  Concordance  of  the  whole  Bible. 
He  subdivided  each  chapter  into  different  portions  by  ueing  A.  B. 
C.  D.,  placed  in  the  margin  at  intervals.  This  new  notation  spread 
amongst  the  Latin  copies,  and  it  was  afterwards  introduced  into  the 
printed  editions  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  just  as  some  had 
adopted  the  Latin  chapters  previously  in  their  Greek  transcripts. 
Verse  divisions  of  any  kind,  and  numberings,  seem  first  to  have  ap- 
peared in  Latin  in  the  Psaltcrium  Quincuplex  of  the  elder  Henry 
Stephens  (Paris,  1509),  in  which  each  of  Jhe  Hebrew  verses  (as  dis- 
tinoruished  by  the  punctuation)  was  marked  and  numbered  in  Latin. 
This  was  repeatedly  imitated  in  printed  editions  of  the  Psalter.  In 
1528  Pagninus  published  his  new  Latin  translation  of  the  whole 
Bible,  in  which  he  numbered  the  verses  in  the  Old  Testament,  the 
divisions  of  which  are  marke<l  in  the  Hebrew  text ;  he  also  introduced 
certain  numbered  verses  into  the  New  Testament ;  these  were  how- 
ever much  longer  than  ours,  which  were  suggested  by  them.  After 
Robert  Stephens  was  molested  and  almost  persecuted  by  the  Theo- 
logical faculty  of  the  Sorbonne,  in  consequence  of  his  large  Greek 
Testament,  in  1550,  he  found  it  needful  to  flee  to  Geneva,  and  there 
in  the  following  year  he  published  the  first  Greek  Testament  with 
our  modern  verses.  He  meditated  the  formation  of  a  Concordance 
to  the  Greek  New  Testament,  and  during  his  ride  from  Pnris  to 
Lyons',  he  either  planned  or  else  executed  this  verse  division  :  it  was 
introduced  into  the  edition  which  he  published  at  Geneva'  in  1551, 
in  which  the  Greek  text  stands  in  a  central  column  between  the  Vul- 
gate and  the  Latin  version  of  Erasmus.  In  this  edition  there  were 
not  only  the  numbering  of  the  newly  invented  verses  inserted 
(which  is  all  that  would  have  been  needed  for  a  Concordance),  but 
also  the  verses  are  divided  by  separate  breaks,  according  to  the 
modern  plan.  For  this  Robert  Stephens  had  a  reason,  irrespective 
of  what  had  led  to  his  having  introduced  them  at  all.  He  says  in 
his  preface  that  he  did  this  to  make  other  versions  correspond  in 
location  to  the  Greek  text.  From  the  time  of  their  introduction, 
but  a  short  period  elapsed  before  their  use  had  become  general ; 
they  were  adopted  alike  by  Roman  Catholics  and  by  Protestants,  in 
editions  of  the  original,  and  in  modern  versions.  Of  late,  however, 
many  editions  have  been' -printed  without  breaks,  in  which  either  the 
verse  notation  is  placed  in  the  margin,  or  else  introduced  in  the  line 
itself  at  the  commencement  of  each  verse. 


'  Tlie  ncconnt  i«  given  hy  his  Bon,  Henry  Stcphcni,  in  tho  Preface  to  his  New  Testa- 
ment, 1576.  > 

'  Dr.  Wright  snys,  in  Dr.  Kitto's  Cyclnpicdia  of  Ilibliral  Literntaro  (Art  Vertr,  iii. 
p.  910.)  of  this  edition,  "  with  tlie  date  in  the  title  MOLXI.,  an  evidrnt  error  for  MDI.l. 
The  X  has  been  in  eonscquencc  erased  in  nearly  all  the  copies."  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
title-page  i«  thus  found  in  some  copies  ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  arc  none 
with  the  proper  date.  There  arc  copies  with  M.D.LI  without  atfy  erasure  or  place  for  an 
erasure,  between  the  Land  I.  Such  a  copy,  formerly  in  the  library  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 
is  in  the  writer's  possession.  Thoso  which  have  MDLXI  seem  to  bo  copies  in  which  • 
reprinted  title  had  been  inserted. 
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Many  complaints  have  been  made  of  the  want  of  skill  shown  in  it?) 
divisions  of  sentences.  Some  of  these,  however,  ought  not  to  be 
charged  upon  Robert  Stephens:  thus  Col.  L  21.  ends  in  our  common 
editions  with  the  words  vwl  Be  airoKaTrjiWa^ev,  but  now  hath  he  re- 
conciled ;  and  then  verse  22.  goes  on  iv  t^  acofuiTi  Trjs  uapKos  ainov 
hia  Tov  Oavdrov,  in  the  body  of  his  flesh  through  death  ;  although  not 
the  smallest  pause  can  be  interposed  between  the  words.  11.  Stephens, 
however,  put  the  whole  of  this  at  the  beginning  of  verse  22. ;  so  that, 
here  at  least,  the  sense  was  not  marred. 

It  has  been  often  said  that  the  introduction  of  verse  divisions  has 
had  an  injurious  effect;  for  it  became  (it  is  said)  almost  a  habit  for 
each  verse  to  be  taken  as  a  distinct  proposition,  and  it  thus  was 
treated  in  preaching  or  exposition  apart  from  the  context.  It  must, 
however,  be  remembered,  on  the  other  hand,  how  much  the  use  of 
verses  has  facilitated  the  reference  to  passages  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  those  only,  indeed,  who  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  use 
those  editions  (such  as  the  Complutensian  and  those  of  Erasmus), 
which  were  anterior  to  verse  division,  can  appreciate  the  practical 
inconvenience  of  the  undivided  chapters.  It  may,  however,  be 
gravely  doubted  whether  the  introduction  of  verse  division  has  caused 
the  injurious  effects  which  have  been  attributed  to  it  For  if  we  com- 
pare the  modes  of  preaching  and  of  scripture  exposition  which  were 
prevalent  during  the  middle  ages  with  those  of  the  last  three  cen- 
turies, we  shall  find  in  the  former  period  that  there  was  quite  as  much 
of  the  system  of  taking  a  few  words  for  a  motto  without  regard  to  tho 
context,  as  has  been  the  case  since.  The  evil  lies  far  deeper  than 
any  thing  connected  with  typosraphical  arrangement ;  and  it  is  much 
more  dependent  upon  those  habits  of  thought  which  cause  the  Scrip- 
ture to  be  regarded  rather  as  teaching  subjectively  than  objectively. 
This  leads  to  the  non-contextual  selection  of  portions  for  exposition : 
the  remedy  must  be  sought  in  a  more  full  apprehension  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  in  the  importance  being  felt  of  true  and  thorough  erpo^iVion. 
The  tendency  has  been  far  too  often  found  to  make  the  Scripture  text 
the  basis  for  our  own  thoughts,  rather  than  to  let  the  Scripture  speak 
for  itself  in  the  form  and  manner  in  which  it  presents  its  truths. 

From  the  time  of  Bengel  many  editions  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament  have  appeared  divided  into  paragraphs,  like  any  other 
book.  This  may  be  considered  as  a  suflScient  remedy  for  the  evil  of 
which  complaint  has  been  made  ;  for  thus  conventional  divisions  which 
possesses  no  authority  are  cast  a.slde.  The  notation  of  the  verse.^ 
being  retained  renders  such  editions  as  convenient  as  others  for 
reference  and  use.  No  system  of  paragraph  division  has  been  urn ver- 
sally  adopted,  though  that  of  Bengel  has  been  followed  by  several, 
and  no  numbering  of  the  paragraphs  has  been  mtroduced.  Ut  late, 
however,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring  mto  use  the  oldest 
svstem  of  divisions  of  which  we  know  anything,  by  ^opting  a-s 
paraeraph  divisions  the  sections  found  in  the  Vatican  MS.  together 
with  the  numerals  by  which  they  are  designated.  But  for  reference 
nothing  now  introduced  could  have  the  smallest  probi.bility  of  taking 
the  plwse  of  the  modern  chapters  and  verses.     Their  admitted  delects 
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arc  well  known,  and  it  is  ea«y  for  every  student  of  the  Bible  to  learn 
from  cliildliood  tliat  botli  tlicsc  modca  of  division  are  purely  for  con- 
ventional use,  without  any  pretentions  to  authority. 

Besides  the  ancient  chapters  and  other  divisions,  there  were  portions 
appropriated  at  a  comparatively  early  period  for  church  reading  at 
jiarticular  festivals.  Such  divisions  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifth  cnntury  were  given  by  Euthalius;  he  probably 
specified  tlie  portions  which  use  liad  before  his  time  thus  appropriated 
to  tlie  Sundays  and  other  festivals.  l?iit  as  days  of  special  observance 
were  multiplied,  appropriated  portions  of  the  New  Testament  in- 
creased in  number  likewise,  and  many  MSS.  are  marked  in  the 
margins  witli  tlic  copious  lists  of  church  lessons  and  with  indications 
where  the  reader  was  to  begin,  where  he  wasito  end,  and  what 
he  was  at  certain  times  to  pass  by. 

But  as  the  Scripture  ceased  to  be  a  book  of  domestic  and  private 
use  and  study,  it  became  valued  almost  exclusively  for  ecclesiastical 
services ;  thus  Lectionnrics  were  formed,  in  which  the  portions  re- 
quired for  the  different  festivals  were  arranged  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  wanted  in  the  course  of  the  year.  It  is  said  that  though 
the  Latins  liad  sucji  books  as  early  aa  the  fifth  century,  they  were  not 
introduced  among  the  Greeks  before  the  eighth.  They  continued 
to  be  transcribed  in  uncial  letters  long  after  cursive  writing  had 
been  adopted  for  Biblical  MSS.  in  general:  this  was,  it  seems,  in 
part  with  the  object  of  retaining  a  church  usage,  and  partly  because 
the  size  nf  the  Ictterx  was  deemed  more  suited  to  the  reader's  eye. 
These  Lcctionarics  h.ave  received  various  names  from  the  parts  of  the 
New  Testiunent  from  which  they  are  taken.  Thus  one  from  the 
Gospels  has  been  styled  Evavgeliarium  (by  Griesbach  Evangelista- 
rium),  one  from  the  Epistles,  Epistolare ;  while  the  Greek,  term 
irpafaTToCTToXor  seems  to  be  the  only  name  given  to  one  from  the 
book  of  Acts.  Similar  to  these  names  is  airoiTroXoy,  which  appears 
to  have  been  originalli/  a  volume  containing  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
while  it  gradually  became  a  designation  for  the  volume  of  the  select 
lessons  from  all  the  Epistles ;  and  this  appears  to  be  the  present 
meaning  of  the  name  in  the  Greek  Church. 

Besides  the  Lcctionarics  themselves  there  were  also  lists  of  lessons 
called  Si/naiaria,  and  Menolur/ia,  in  which  were  specified  the  portions 
to  be  read  on  the  different  days.  Scholz  has  printed  a  Stjnaiarium 
and  Menologium  from  several  Paris  MSS.  in  his  Greek  Testament; 
there  is  hardly  a  day  of  the  year  for  which  the  lessons  are  not 
specified.  A  knowledge  of  the  connection,  the  beginning,  &c.  of 
these  portions  is  sometimes  of  value  when  various  readings  are  under 
discussion. 
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CHAP.   V, 


ON  THE  mSTORT  OF  TBE  TEXT  ITSELF,  ESrECIALLT  TO   TOE    FIFTH  CENTDRT. 

TnE  preceding  chapter  has  contained  various  notices  of  the  text  in 
the  early  ages,  eo  far  as  its  external  form  is  concerned ;  and  while 
books  were  not  multiplied  by  moans  of  the  press,  it  often  happens  that 
even  less  could  be  said  of  their  history  than  that  which  has  been 
already  stated  with  regard  to  the  New  Testament 

There  are,  however,  certain  points  of  importance  which  give  us 
historical  notices  respecting  tlie  text  itself  in  its  internal  condition. 
These  may  be  gathered  in  part  from  the  citations  of  ecclesia-stical 
writers,  and  in  part  from  what  they  occas'ionally  say  respecting 
readings  which  had  been  employed  by  others.  In  the  second 
century  we  find  that  our  canonical  books  in  general  were  in  the 
hands  not  only  of  the  Christian  Church,  strictly  so  called,  but  also  of 
various  bodies,  Marcionites,  Valentinians,  some  of  whom  used  certain 
books,  and  some  employed  others.  From  the  moment  that  the  sacred 
books  were  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  hostilely  opposed  to  each 
other,  there  was  some  check  on  falsification  or  intentional  alteration. 
Not  but  that  accusations  were  made  of  such  changes  having  been 
introduced,  and  sometimes  on  very  sufficient  grounds ;  but  the  fact 
of  such  charges  having  been  brought  shows  that  attention  was 
directed,  to  the  subject. 

Supposing  that  it  had  been  possible  for  an  ancient  work  to  have 
been  so  transcribed  as  to  be  transmitted  in  all  respects  with  accuracy, 
BO  that  there  would  be  no  variation  of  any  kind  in  the  copies  used 
a  thousand  years  after  the  author's  time  from  his  own  autograph, 
then  textual  criticism  would  have  no  place ;  the  subject  could  not 
have  been  a  matter  of  study,  and  there  would  be  no  such  thing  aa  a 
history  of  tlie  unprintcd  text,  unless  it  gave  a  detail  of  means  that 
were  used  to  preserve  it  from  wilful  and  designed  corruption.  It  is 
probable  that,  except  as  to  few  and  rare  passages,  the  early  Chris- 
tian fathers  thought  but  little  of  any  changes  except  those  which 
might  arise  from  design  or  evil  purpose :  at  all  events,  they  reve- 
renced the  words  and  phrases  of  the  Scriptures,  so  as  to  think  that 
intentional  alteration  would  be  a  sin.  Thus  Irena;us  (C.  H.  v.  30.  1.) 
discusses  the  true  reading  of  the  number  of  the  beast  in  Rev.  xiiL 
18.,  wliether  it  was  666  (xff')  or  616  (xis),  as  still  found  in  some 
authorities  ;  he  determines  that  the  former  is  the  true  reading  (as  we 
now  have  it)  on  the  authority  of  the  old  copies,  koX  fiaprvpovyrwy 
ainwv  ixeivfov  rmu  Kar  o-\jnv  rbv  'Iwdvvrjv  kapaKoruiv,  and  on  the  testi- 
mony of  those  who  had  seen  John  face  to  face.  He  attributes  the 
other  to  the  error  of  copyists  who  had  wrongly  transcribed  the 
numbers,  expressed  in  the  accustomed  manner  by  letters,  and  that 
thus  iota,  ten,  had  been  substituted  for  f  sijty.  This,  he  thought, 
had  led  many  into  error  who  had  ignorantly  followed  what  they 
found  in  incorrect  cojjies.  He  adds,  "  Sed  his  quidcm  qui  simpli- 
citer  et  sine  malitia  hoc  fecerunt,  arbitramur  veniam  dan  a  Deo ; 
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But  to  those  who  have  done  this  simply  and  without  evil  intention,  we 
suppose  pardon  to  he  granted  by  God.  Whether  he  applies  this  to 
the  iniiccuratc  scribes  or  to  those  that  followed  them,  is  not  quite 
clear ;  but  it  is  very  certain  that  he  judged  (and  in  this  no  doubt 
but  that  he  uttered  the  Christian  sentiment  of  his  age)  that  any 
change  in  Holy  Scripture,  even  when  only  from  oversight  and  care- 
lessness, was  a  very  serious  thing.  On  Matthew  i.  18.  Irenxus  says 
(C.  H.  iii.  16.  2.),  "  Ccterum  potuerat  dicere  Matthajus,  Jesu  vera 
generatio  sic  erat ;  sed  praividens  Spiritus  Sanctus  depravatores,  et 
pncmuniens  contra  fraudulentiam  eorum,  per  Matthxum  ait; 
Christi  aiitem  generatio  sic  erat."  This  perfectly  legitimate  argu- 
mentation on  the  use  of  a  word  is  of  twofold  importance;  for  it 
bears  on  the  early  reverence  for  the  authority  of  Scripture  in  all 
its  parts,  and  it  also  is  a  plain  proof  as  to  what  the  phraseology 
was  of  this  passage  in  the  second  century;  this  reading,  j^purroO 
without  'IrjcroO  (of  the  common  text)  is  also  upheld  by  other  good 
authorities,  bo  that  it  has,  irrespective  of  the  evidence  of  Irenasus,  no 
small  claim  on  tlie  attention  of  critics ;  the  testimony  of  that  father 
may  be  considered  as  giving  a  decisive  preponderance.  Whether  or 
not  errors  of  transcription  had  been  often  or  to  any  great  extent  in- 
troduced in  the  second  century  into  the  sacred  text,  it  is  at  least 
certain  that  tiic  Christian  feeling  was  strongly  directed  to  uphold 
and  maintain  the  readings  which  were  believed  to  be  true. 

The  actions  and  doctrines  of  Marcion  of  Pontus  belong  to  Church 
history,  but  his  corruption  of  the  New  Testament  is  of  importance 
in  this  place.  As  to  the  ground  of  his  procedure  it  must  here 
suffice  to  say,  that  Marcion  having  rejected  the  Old  Testament  alto- 
gether, and  denying  that  the  God  of  the  Jews  could  be  the  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  he  formed  out  of  some  of  the  Epistles  of 
St,  Paul  (the  only  apostle  who  in  his  opinion  really  understood 
Christianity)  a  sort  of  canon,  on  principles  of  selection  and  rejection ; 
and  as  he  repudiated  the  doctrine  of  the  true  incarnation  of  the  liOrd 
Jesus,  he  formed  a  Gospel  for  himself;  of  this  the  ancients  who 
speak  on  tlie  subject  all  say  that  the  basis  was  our  canonical  St, 
Luke;  from  which,  however,  the  more  prominent  features  that 
would  militate  against  his  system  were  removed ;  but  enough  still 
remained  without  change  (through  oversight  probably)  to  refute 
Marcionism  on  Marcion's  own  ground. 

We  learn  in  part  from  Irenaius,  and  as  to  more  particulars  from 
TertuUian  and  Epiphanius,  how  Marcion  acted.  And  thus  we  have 
in  the  two  latter  of  these  fathers  very  many  specimens  of  the  read- 
ings which  they  approved,  but  wMch  Marcion  had  (as  they  alleged) 
altered.  In  their  general  accusations  they  were  undoubtedly  right ; 
though  it  must  be  said  that  in  several  passages  TertuUian  accused 
Marcion  of  falsification  when  his  own  copy  or  Latin  version  was  all 
that  was  in  fault.  But  let  all  deductions  be  made,  the  general  fact 
remains,  and  we  can  go  through  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  passage  by 
passage,  pointing  out  what  Marcion  cancelled,  and  what  he  allowed 
to  remain  unaltered.  Thus  early  did  the  corruption  of  the  sacred 
books  commence;   for  it  appears  that  in  A.  D.   127  Marcion- went 
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from  Pontus  to  Rome,  carrying  his  remodelled  collection  of  the  New 
Testament  Scrintures,  and  spreading  his  peculiar  opinions.  Although 
the  most  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  the  text  during  the  second 
century  connects  itself  with  that  heretical  leader,  he  was  not  alone 
in  his  designed  alterations.  Dionysius  of  Corinth  (Eusebius,  Ecc 
Hist.  iv.  23.)  complains  of  the  manner  in  which  the  apostles  of  the 
devil  had  dared  to  adulterate  the  sacred  writings  by  sowing  tares 
amongst  them. 

It  seems  as  if  this  had  been  partly  done  by  means  of  false  readings 
introduced  into  the  text,  and  partly  by  the  assiuiption  of  certain 
glosses  as  being  the  explanation  of  what  the  true  text  contains. 
Irenaeus  (C.  H.  iv.  6.  1. )  gives  a  specimen  of  the  proceedings  of 
those  Who  thus  professed  to  be  more  skilled  than  the  apostles  in 
enunciating  and  expounding  a  text.  "  Dominus  enim  ostendens  se- 
metipaum  discipulis,  quoniam  ipse  est  verbum,  qui  agnitionem  Patris 
facit,  et  exprobrans  Judaeis  putantibus  se  habere  Deum,  quum  et 
frustrentur  verbum  ejus,  per  quem  cognoscitur  Deus,  dicebat,  Nemo 
cognoscit  Jilinm  nisi  Pater,  neque  Patrem  quis  cognoscit  nisi  Filius,  et 
cui  voluerit  Filius  revelare.  Sic  et  Matthaeus  posuit  et  Lucas  simi- 
liter et  Marcus  idem  ipsum':  Joannes  enim  prset«riit  locum  hunc 
Hi  autem  qui  peritiores  apostolis  volunt  esse  sic  describunt:  Nemo 
cognovit  Patrem  nisi  Filius  nee  Filium  nisi  Pater,  et  cui  voluerit  Filius 
revelare :  et  interpretantur,  quasi  a  nuUo  cognitns  sit  verus  Deua 
ante  Domini  nostri  odventum;  et  eum  Deum  qui  a  prophetis  sit 
annuntiatus,  dicunt  non  esse  Patrem  Christi." 

Clen^ent  of  Alexandria,  after  citing  a  passage  from  the  Gospels 
(Matt.  V.  10.),  mentions  how  it  had  been  metaphrased  by  some: 
fjMKaputi,  ^njalv,  oi  BsSuayfjJvoi  iviKSV  BiKaio(Tvvr)S,  ori  airrol  vio\  6eov 
KXriOi^crovTai-  ^,  wr  tiws  ra>v  fieraTiOivTav  ra  Evarry{\ia,  Maxapioi, 
ifyi}(Tiv,  oi  SeSta^fiivoi  vwo  rijs  hiKauxTvvrjt,  on  avrol  i<rovra*  J'^">'| 
Kal,  /uiKapioi.  oi  BeBiar/fjJvoi  tvexa  ifwv,  on  i^oxxn  tottov  oirov  ov 
Bu^e,^<roirrai  (Strom,  iv.  6.  ed.  Potter,  p.  582.).  In  this,  however, 
it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  Clement  speaks  of  a  change  mtroduced 
into  the  text:  it  seems  rather  like  a  play  on  the  twofold  meaning  of 
BsSiorytjJvoi :  "  those  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake  "  are  "followed 
after  by  righteousness."  But  still  the  actual  text  in  its  unchanged 
words  received  attention.'  . 

In  this  manner,  at  aU  events,  the  way  was  prepared  lor  intro- 
ducing corruption  into  the  text  itself;  and  those  fathers  who  drew 
attention  to  this  might  have  been  aware  of  the  tendency  of  copyists 
'   of  all  works  to  make  insertions. 

•  If  iho  word*  -  et  Marcus  idem  iptum-  are  really  thoM  of  Iieneo.  and  ?"' ^ JJ^'ff' ° 
trJ^iZ,  or  of  Bon,e  copyist,  he  must  have  ^^^'f -»<>«  ^«X'''"'^7-S^;^'  u> 

>  It  U  curioM  to  observe  that  Clement  h.msclf  here  mbioms  the  c lows  °J J^'^^.^ 
the  be^nning  of  verse  10.     It  is  difficult  to  .up,«se  that>e  could  bUme  'he  m^ph~t. 

kingdom  of  heaven,  arc  convertible  terms. 
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Thus  in  tlic  latter  part  of  the  second  century  the  Christian  writers 
■wore  very  fully  alive  to  the  danj^er  which  there  was  of  the  admission 
of  dcsin;ncdly  false  rradinfjs.  And  it  may  be  safely  concluded,  that 
whatever  inny  have  been  the  variations  even  then  introduced  into  the 
text  from  accidents  of  transcription,  the  text  was  free  from  any 
general  corruption  or  designed  falsification. 

The  second  century  wn«  also  the  period  of  the  execution  of  a  work, 
which  had  nmre  ctfcct  apparently  on  the  text  of  the  Gospels  in  use 
throufjhout  the  Church  than  all  the  designed  falsifications  of  Marcion 
and  every  scion  of  the  (inostic  brood.  Tatian  formed  his  Dia  Tcs- 
saron  from  the  narratives  of  the  four  Evangelista  combined;  and  this 
appears  to  have  led  to  a  confusion  and  intermingling  on  the  part  of 
transcribers  of  the  words  and  expressions  of  one  Gospel  with  that 
which  was  found  in  some  other. 

Something  may  be  learned  of  the  state  of  the  text  by  examining 
the  quotitiniis  found  in  tlie  writings  of  each  father  separately ;  for, 
although  this  mm/  possibly  oidy  show  what  was  in  some  one  private 
copy,  and  though  the  ancients  (just  like  the  moderns)  often  quoted 
loosely  and  (aa  it  is  called)  from  memory,  and  though  transcribers 
may  have  a  la[)ted  the  passages  in  a  father  to  that  to  which  they 
were  themselves  accustomed; — yet,  when  we  find  in  a  father  a 
definite  citation  of  a  passage  in  a  form  (differing  perhaps  from  the 
common  text),  such  aa  is  also  found  in  other  very  ancient  authorities, 
we  then  need  not  doubt  that  we  have  the  actual  reading  of  the  Greek 
text  as  read  by  such  a  father.  And  just  as  we  find  a  father  con- 
sistent in  his  citations  whrn  express,  even  though  in  mere  allusions 
the  words  are  given  very  loosely,  so  do  we  learn  to  have  increased 
confidence  in  the  general  character  of  the  quotations  in  his  works  as 
they  have  come  down  to  us.  And  when  the  quotations  arc  habitual 
and  not  merely  of  detached  sentences,  but  of  large  passages,  we  feel 
all  tlie  more  definiteness  of  thousiht  as  to  the  use  which  we  make  of 
them. 

The  early  versions  would  supply  us  with  good  evidence  on  this 
branch  of  the  subject,  if  we  were  really  certain  of  the  date  of  any 
prior  to  the  Gothic  of  Ulphil.aa.  But  as  it  is,  though  they  do  not 
furnish  us  with  any  precise  point  of  chronology,  they  have  their  use 
even  here  ;  for  they  show  the  character  of  text  from  which  they  were 
respectively  taken,  and  in  some  cases  we  may  feel  pretty  sure  that 
we  are  not  far  wrong  in  our  estimate  of  their  actual  dates.  It  is 
not  too  muc-h  to  assume  in  this  place  that  the  old  Lktin  and  a  Syriac 
version  of  the  Gospels,  that  which  was  brought  to  light  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Cureton ',  were  products  of  the  second  century.  If  their  readings 
are  examined,  they  vvill  be  found  to  exhibit  certain  points  of  resem- 
blance, and  also  some  of  diversity.  There  is  enough  to  show  that 
very  great  weight  attaches  to  their  readings  (that  is,  to  the  Greek 
text  from   which  they  were  respectively  taken)  when  they  accord. 

'  In  one  of  tliu  MSS.  frnm  tho  Nitrinn  inonastcrioa,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  ia 
well  for  Hiicreil  criiirisin  iliiit  (lie  dilKTciico  between  this  text  and  tliat  coinmoifly  printed 
WHS  so  soon  iliseovercil  hy  Mr.  Cureton,  wlio  was  tlicn  in  the  MS.  department  of  th« 
Museiuu  lihriu/. 
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Their  diversities  are  a  significant  hint  of  the  divergences  of  text  of 
regions  so  separated  aa  the  East  and  West. 

The  Egyptian  versions  —  Meraphitic  and  Thebaic  — are  also  of 
such  antiquity,  that  their  readings  are  of  importance  in  any  mquiry 
into  the  state  of  the  text  in  early  times;  and  if  we  find  these  ver- 
sions anreeing  with  those  already  s|>ecified,  there  is  a  strong  case  in 
favour  of  such  documents  as  contain  the  same  readings.  But  it  is 
with  diversities  that  we  have  now  principally  to  do  ;  and  diversities 
there  are  which  would  be  sufficiently  .attested  by  the  ancient  versions, 
even  if  all  existing  MSS.  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  belonged 
(as  is  the  case  with  the  Hebrew  copies  of  Old  Testament)  to  one 
general  class  or  family.  ,      .     ,  i  i 

The  history,  then,  of  the  text  must,  if  pursued  minutely,  resolve 
itself  into  statements  relating  to  the  copies  in  use  m  difierent  regions; 
for  in  each  distinct  country  the  causes  of  vanation  would  operate 
distinctly;  and  thus,  unless  there  were  some  critical  revision  (sucfi  as 
that  of  the  LXX.  undertaken  by  Origen),  there  would  be  no  reunion 
of  readings,  but  divergences  would  be  always  liable  to  increase. 
Hence  the  imiwrtance  of  using  such  testimonies  as  take  us  back  t. 
the  time  of  the  earlier  divergences;  for  from  these  the  later  mus 
always  have  sprung,  and  the  nearer  we  are  brought  to  the  a^tua^ 
autoLphs,  the  more  surely  can  we  say  that  the  limits  of  doubt  and 
uncerta  nty  must  be  within  such  and  such  definite  boundaries. 

Great  as  were  the  complaints  made  of  the  alteration  of  copies,  the 
old  versions  executed  in  diverse  regions  show  within  what  lun.U  his 
Lstthave  been  confined  ;  and  the  alterations,  too  e-c^P^l'^";''^ 
had  a  Marcionite  character,  were  no  doubt  far  oftener  the  result^  of 
mdvertence  than  of  design.  Those  who  mention  the  vanations 
were  therelves,  it  is  probable,  but  little  aware  of  the  causes  of 
prror  which  are  natural  to  copyists. 

In  tT.^  former  half  of  the  third  century  a  writer  appeared  amongst 
the  Christ  ans  whose  works  were  both  far  more  extensive,  and  in  some 
resDcclL  more  important,  than  those  of  any  who  had  preceded  him  In 
this  Dlacrhowever,  Okigen  deserves  especial  mention  from  the  m- 
fo^£n' which  he'gives  as  to  the  state  of  the  G-ek  t.xt  m  bB 
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merit  instead  of  simply  following  their  copy  throughoui  These 
correctors  would  be  very  liable  to  alter  a  transcript  before  them  so 
as  to  adapt  it  to  what  was  in  their  minds  and  memories ;  and  thus  in 
parallel  passages  they  would  be  apt  to  bring  them  into  verbal  agree- 
ment by  tlic  addition  or  omission  of  words;  and  bo  too,  if  any 
portion  of  a  narrative  were  passed  by  in  church  reading,  they  would 
be  likely  to  obelize  it  in  a  transcript  before  them,  if  they  were  cor- 
recting without  consulting  their  copy:  and  in  passages  in  different 
parts  which  were  publicly  read  together,  they  would  feel  no  small 
iucliiiation  to  add,  either  in  the  margin  or  the  text,  such  portions  as 
would  be  thus  brought  fan\iliarly  before  their  minds.  Those  whose 
rashness  is  reprehended,  seem  to  be  such  scribes  as  act«d  the  critic 
themselves,  and  introduced  such  emendations  aa  we  know  did  actually 
find  their  way  at  an  early  period  into  the  text ;  such  would  bo 
peculiarly  liable  to  remove  difficulties  and  to  alter  what  they  could 
not  undi'r.-'tand :  while  the  first  class  to  which  Origen  refers  would 
be  those  whose  inadvertence  has  always  produced  so  many  variations 
in  the  copies  of  early  writings. 

Hut  Origen  did  not  consider  that  the  text  in  general  had  been 
rendered  uncortiiin  ;  in  such  of  bis  numerous  writings  as  are  still 
extant  in  Greek,  he  quotes  and  uses  a  very  large  portion  of  the  New 
IVstaincnt ;  and  he  thus  sujiplies  more  important  evidence  than  any 
other  early  father  as  to  the  readings  which  were  current  in  his  own 
day.  It  is  true  that  he  sometimes  cites  passages  differently,  and 
that  he  must  at  different  times  have  used  copies  which  did  not  read 
alike  ;  but  this  does  not  affect  the  general  testimony  of  his  citations 
farther  than  to  show  that  such  varieties  existed  in  the  copies  which 
this  critical  writer  and  reader  thought  worthy  of  use.  He  may  not 
hitnselt"  have  been  aware  of  the  variety  of  reading  in  his  citations; 
for  his  works  were  written  during  a  great  number  of  years,  and  some 
of  them  in  Palestine  and  some  in  Egypt;  so  that  it  Can  hardly  be 
thought  surprising  if  his  memory  and  attention  did  not  serve  to 
detect  verbal  variations.'  Besides  the  habitual  quotations  from  the 
New  Testament  which  Origen  introduces,  he  also  at  times  expresshj 
states  that  such  a  reading  was  that  found  in  such  a  place.  Thus  on 
Matt,  XV.  35.,  he  says  ti/OdSe  oii  KcXevei,  aXKa  TraparfyiWei :  showing 
that  his  copies  read,  not  xal  iKtXevaev,  but  iraparfyeiKas,  which  is  ac- 
tually found  in  some  of  our  best  copies.  He  says  on  Matt  xv.  8.  that 
the  Evangelist  gave  the  citation  from  Isaiah,  not  in  the  very  words, 
ovK  ainals  fJ^etriv,  and  he  cites  it  from  St.  Matthew  without  iyyi^ei  /j.oi 
and  iv  rw  a-rofiari  axnwv,  and  in  this  form  the  passage  stands  in  the 
most  ancient  MSS.  and  versions.  Occasionally  he  says  that  passages 
arc  read  differently  in  different  copies ;  as  an  instance  of  this 
Matt,  xvi.  20.  may  be  taken,  where  he  says  that  some  copies  had 
SietTTsCXaTo,  and  others  hrsTifirjcrev.  Origen  in  his  Commentaries 
sometimes  expressed  an  opinion  on  a  reading,  suggesting  what  he 
thought  should  be  in  the  text,  though,  perhaps,  without  citing  any 

*  ThcRC  remarks  ftrc  wholly  iiTO«pcctivo  of  tho  manner  in  which  transcribcra  may  hava 
remodelled  the  Seripture  pnssnKcs  in  the  father*.  There  is  enough,  which  ia  ftxo  from 
all  suspicion,  to  meet  the  present  arguinentr  amply  and  fully. 
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copy  for  his  supposition.  In  such  cases  it  has  been  thought  that  the 
influence  of  his  authority  as  a  critic  led  transcribers  to  msert  what 
he  had  approved.  A  case  in  point  is  found  in  the  readmg  h 
Br,0a^apd,  John  i.  28.,  where  the  most  ancient  copies  have  m  general 
iv  Br,0aAa,  a  reading  which  Origen  did  not  believe  to  be  genuine.        | 

The  writings  of  Origen  are  thus  of  great  importance  with  regard 
to  the  history  of  the  text:  from  them  we  learn  much  as  to  the  third 
century,  and  we  are  able  to  ascertain  the  fact,  which  is  of  great  value 
for  our  present  purpose,  that  the  oldest  MSS.  and  versions  whtch  we 
have,  contain  just  the  same  variety  of  text  as  existed  m  the  third  century. 
How  far  we  possess  evidence  for  forming  any  classification  ot  the 
readings  current  in  documents  of  that  time  will  be  considered  in 
another  place.  All  that  will  now  be  laid  down  is  that  the  general 
tone  of  the  citations  of  Origen,  the  most  ancient  versions,  and  certain 
MSS.  (of  more  recent  date  themselves)  present  the  readings  wtiicli 
belonc  to  a  text  or  texts  demonstrably  thus  ancient.  ,     ...    , 

In  the  fourth  century  Eusebius  of  Ca;sarea  was  the  most  critical 
of  the  Greek  fathers:  his  labour  in  connection  with  the  text  ot  the 
Gospels,  in  introducing  his  tabular  canons,  has  been  already  noticed : 
it  is  probable  that  copies  into  which  he  introduced  these  references, 
exercised  an  influence  over  the  many  exemplars  m  which  the  same 
divisions  and  tables  were  employed.     Eusebms  was  commissioned  by 
the  emperor  Constantine  t«   procure   copies  of  the   Gospels     for 
public  use  in  the  churches  of  Constantinople:  this  shows  that  there 
was  no  opposition  to  the  reception  of  copies  which  came  from  that 
quirter,  and  that  there  was  as  yet,  at  least,  no  thought  or  supposi- 
tion that  any  particular  country  or  district  possessed  a  class  of  text 
pecu  iary  its  own.     It  seems  to  have  been  assumed  by  some  that 
Eusebius  was  directed  to  procure  these  copies  from  Alexandna,  which 
wL  the  great  centre  in\hat  day  of  Greek  literature.     But  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  for  some  years  C=Esarea  had  been  a  place  of  im- 
Tortlnce  in  connection  with    the  transcription   and  circulation   of 
ChriSn  writings;  and  thus  from  Ca=sarea  itself  it  «  probable  that 
Euseb  us  was  in^ided  to  obtain  these  fifty  copies.     In  either  case 
S  text  would  in  all  probability  be  just  the  same;  namely,  that 

Pu  ta  °«f  Se  Go,p.l.,  though  i.  .f..,  y..  the  t.o  c,te.  have  b.™ 

To  t'^«/*^'Sr,,P^^"o„,    ^hich  relate  to  the  text  of  the  New  TesU- 
menrS  ob^ser::ti°on'here.     When  Jerome  was  at  Rome,  m  the 
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time  of  Danrmsus,  bishop  of  that  city,  at  his  request  lie  undertook 
the  revision  of  the  Latin  Gospels  which  were  then  current.  This 
part  of  the  New  Testament  he  had  completed  A.  d.  384  ;  and  in  the 
introductory  c])istlc,  he  shows  what  his  judgment  was  of  the  then 
condition  of  the  MSS.,  not  merely  the  Latin,  but  also  the  Greek. 
He  deemed  it  needful  to  use  a  comparison  of  ancient  MSS.  in  tiiat 
language  as  the  ground  for  his  Latin  revision.  In  this  he  showed 
tliat  he  tliought  that  many  of  the  MSS.  which  were  then  the  more 
recent  were  not  to  be  trusted  as  fully  as  the  older.  It  shoiild  be 
observed  tiiat  the  MSS.  wliicli  he  employed  were  evidently  such  as 
■were  in  use  in  the  H'cxt,  such  as  he  siipposed  might  have  been  tlie 
exemplars  from  which  liiat  version  had  at  first  been  made,  which  lie 
had  occui)icd  himself  in  revising.  Many  of  his  complaints  would 
apj)ly  alike  to  Greek  and  to  Latin  copies.  I'arallel  jiassages  had 
been  brought  into  verbal  conformity  to  each  other  ;  portions  which 
belonged  to  one  Gospel  had  been  inserted  in  others ;  and  thus  the 
confusion  to  be  remedied  was  not  slight.  Some  allowance  must  be 
made,  however,  in  all  these  remarks  for  the  strong  colouring  which 
Jerome  was  accustomed  to  use  in  expressing  his  opinions. 

But,  besides  the  Latin  Vulgate  which  thus  proceeded  from 
Jerome's  critical  studies,  we  find  in  this  century  monuments  of  a 
different  kind.  Tiie  Gothic  version  of  Ulphilas  varies  considerably 
in  its  text  from  the  earlier  of  the  ancient  translations;  many  passages 
are  in  a  different  form,  and  the  tone  of  the  text  when  minute  com- 
parison is  instituted  is  di8cre])ant.  We  find,  also,  that  the  Latin 
version  which  had  been  previously  in  use  was  in  this  century  sub- 
jected to  many  revisions.  One  of  these,  which  may  have  originated 
in  this  ])criod,  is  found  in  the  Codex  Brixianus,  differing  considerably 
from  this  old  version  as  unrevised  ;  it  agrees  even  less  with  the 
Vulgate  of  Jerome.  It  is  certain  that,  in  some  manner,  there  was  a 
considerable  influence  brought  to  bear  on  the  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  fourth  century.  And  yet  Eusebius,  who  of  all  the 
Greek  fathers  of  that  age  was  the  most  learned  and  critical,  and 
whose  writings  are  very  copious,  did  not,  in  the  general  character  of 
liis  citations,  differ  at  all  materially  from  Origen.  But  Eusebius  be- 
longed to  the  former  part  of  the  fourth  century,  and  the  text,  in  a 
transition  state,  pertains  rather  to  tlie  middle  of  that  age  and  onward. 

The  attempt  to  account  for  phocnomena  apart  from  direct  historical 
testimony,  can  never  go  beyond  a  statement  of  probabilities ;  and 
thus  we  should  be  cautious  in  not  inventing  rash  theories.  It  may, 
however,  be  remarked  that,  in  the  fourth  century,  there  were  certain 
causes  in  operation  which  might  affect  the  text.  After  the  persecu- 
tion, in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  during  which  the  copies  of  the  New 
Testament  books  were  so  relentlessly  destroyed,  it  was  requisite  to 
take  steps  to  repair  the  loss  for  the  use  of  the  churches.  This  must 
have  given  to  the  publishers  of  those  days  a  new  impetus  to  supply 
the  demand.  Soon  after  this,  the  adoption  of  the  profession  of 
Christianity  by  Confetiintine  caused  a  vast  extension  in  the  demand 
for  the  Christian  Scriptures.  Not  only  at  that  time  was  Christianity 
freed  from  actual  suti'ering  and  penalty,  but  it  was  so  fostered  by 
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the  Roman  ruling  power,  that  its  profession  became  respectable  in 
the  eyes  of  men,  and  it  involved  in  itself  no  reproach ;  and  thus  the 
number  of  nominal  Christians  and  of  Christian  assemblies  became, 
within  a  very  short  space  of  time,  very  much  greater.  And  simul- 
taneously with  this  extension  of  the  name  of  Christianity,  the  new 
features  in  the  sacred  text  itself  began  to  be  manifest.  This  almost 
suggests  that  there  was  a  connection  between  the  two  facts.  Each 
of  them,  apart  from  all  theory,  is  a  known  truth.  It  has  been  thought 
that  the  influence  of  Constantinople,  the  new  imperial  city  of  the 
East,  had  to  do  with  the  diff"usion  of  a  text  pretty  early  adopted 
there,  and  differing  much  from  that  which  had  previously  emanated 
from  Alexandria,  the  centre,  in  those  days,  of  Greek  literature  in  a 
mercantile  point  of  view.  But  the  difficulty  which  lies  in  the  way 
of  this'  theory  is  the  fact  (to  which  notice  has  been  already  directed) 
that  Constantine  caused  the  copies  of  the  Gospels  which  were  in- 
tended for  church  use  in  the  newly-founded  eastern  capital,  to  be 
procured  by  Eusebius  ;  and  thus  it  is  in  vain  to  look  to  Constan- 
tinople in  the  fourth  century  as  the  source  of  a  non-Eusebian,  and 
therefore  so  far  non- Alexandrian  text  It  might  be  more  in  accord- 
ance with  facts  if  Antioch  were  suggested,  and  if  it  were  supposed 
that  the  kind  of  text  which  at  length,  in  the  East,  So  much  super- 
seded that  employed  by  Origen,  had  been  diffused  from  thence. 
This  is  proposed  as  a  subject  for  inquiry :  evidence  may  be  drawn 
from  the  quotations  in  the  writings  of  John  Chrysostom,  who  be- 
longed to  Antioch  by  birth,  education,  and  residence,  up  to  the  time 
of  his  elevation  to  the  insecure  height  of  the  patriarchate  of  Con- 
stantinople. ""It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  he  repeatedly 
uses  the  Scripture  in  such  forms  as  were  expressly  stated  by  Origen 
not  to  be  found,  that  is,  in  the  copies  then  current ;  and  it  may  also  be 
proved  that  the  points  in  which  the  Latin  Codex  Brixianus  and  the 
Gothic  version  differ  from  the  older  authorities,  are  just  such  as 
would  be  supported  by  Chrysostom.  If  this  transition  text  did  ori- 
ginate at  Antioch  in  the  fourth  century,  it  might  become  easily 
diffused  through  the  East,  where  the  demand  for  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  the  Gospels  in  piirticular,  waa  now  so  great. 
And  thus  the  influence  of  the  Church  copies  sent  by  Eusebius  to 
Constantinople  might  be  more  than  count«rftcted,  especially  during 
the  long  period  in  which  the  latter  city  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Arians,  who  associated  every  thing  Alexandrian  (as  they  might  such 
copies)  with  Athanasius,  and  with  the  Nicene  symbol  which  they  so 
utterly  repudiated. 

Let  these  theories  be  taken  for  what  they  are  worth  (they  may  at 
least  serve  as  a  check  to  the  reception  of  untenable  explanations), 
and  then  it  is  not  difficult  to  explain  how  this  transition  text  might 
originate.  It  pretty  thoroughly  meets  the  description  given  by 
Jerome,  and  before  him  by  Origen,  of  the  procedure  of  those  cijpyists 
who  confused  the  text  by  blending  the  phraseology  of  the  different 
Gospels  together,  and  by  making  insertions  and  alterations.  I  ad- 
Tisedly  call  this  a  transition  text,  and  take  ae  proofs  against  it  the  same 
testimonies  which  were  used   by  Jerome  for  simUar  purposes:  ho 
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appealed  to  tlic  translations  previously  made  in  many  languages,  M 
evidences  against  what  lie  esteemed  to  be  innovations ;  so  may  we ; 
and  surely  the  old  Latin,  tiic  Curetonian  Syriac,  and  the  two 
Egyptian  versions  are  amply  sufficient  to  prove  this  point. 

But  the  older  texts  were  not  yet  superseded :  they  continued  in 
use  long  after,  us  may  be  seen  by  the  citation  of  Alexandrian  fathers, 
and  by  the  versions  afterwards  executed,  such  as  the  Armenian  and 
j^Cthiopif! ;  in  both  of  which  the  readings  whicli  have  been  called 
Alexandrian  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence  that  they  might  in  a 
general  sense  be  said  to  belong  to  that  class.  Indeed,  with  regard  to 
versions,  it  is  not  till  we  get  to  the  later  Syriac,  executed  in  tlie 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  but  which  we  only  have  ns  a/fain 
revised  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh,  that  we  find  in  this  form 
readings  which  may  be  j)laced  by  the  side  of  the  transition  text  of  tlie 
fourth  century,  IJut  against  these  the  revision  of  the  later  Syriuc 
also  witnesses ;  for  it  contains  readings  from  Greek  MSS.  belonging 
to  that  class  of  text  whose  anterior  existence  has  been  already  statetl. 

In  the  course  of  centuries,  the  general  use  of  a  text  containing 
readings  greatly  differing  from  those  of  the  early  versions  and  Origen, 
sufficiently  authorises  our  regarding  that  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking  as  deserving  the  name  which  I  have  ascribed  to  it,  of  a 
transition  text.  We  find  no  evidence  of  revisions  of  the  text  having 
taken  place  :  there  is  no  trace  that  all  was  not  left  to  the  copyists 
who  simply  did  the  work  that  was  assigned  them.  We  do  find, 
however,  particular  cojiies  revised  in  later  ages;  and  the  earlier 
readings  which  have  been  altered  to  others  subsequently  current  arc 
so  far  land-marks  in  the  history  of  the  text. 

Occasionally  even  among  the  comparatively  recent  copies  there 
are  some  which  in  their  general  readings  agree  with  the  most  ancient 
authorities ;  this  probably  was  the  result  of  some  scribe  meeting  with 
an  older  copy  of  this  kind  and  using  it  as  his  exemplar.  lie  may 
have  done  this  at  times  from  being  possessed  of  some  critical  know- 
ledge ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  this  more  frequently  arose  from 
his  taking  the  exemplar  without  being  really  aware  of  the  diflTerences 
of  copies  from  one  another.  But  as  the  mass  of  the  Greek  M  SS. 
now  existing  present  a  text  which  has  passed  beyond  the  transition 
state,  it  shows  that  there  must  have  been  some  apprehension  of  dif- 
ferences enough  to  cause  cojiies  of  a  particular  character  to  be  pre- 
ferred. It  must  not  be  supposed  that  there  is  a  precise  agreement 
or  even  a  general  uniformity  in  the  mass  of  the  later  copies ;  for  they, 
too,  have  discrepancies  of  their  own,  and  many  new  phases  of  variety 
of  reading :  but  it  is  as  to  characteristic  readings  that  there  is  in  the 
later  MSS.,  such  a  general  agreement  in  opposition  to  the  older,  that 
the  variation  may  be  so  far  called  generic  To  draw  the  line  of  dis- 
tinction may  not  always  be  easy,  and  thus  many  important  documents 
must  be  considered  as  belonging  at  least  in  measure  to  the  transition 
state. 

It  is  only  by  observing  surrounding  objects  or  known  land-marks 
that  the  distance  can  bo  appreciated  which  we  have  voyaged  or  tra- 
velled :  and  so  too  here ;  the  steps  in  the  history  of  the  text  may  be 
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in  general  such  as  can  hardly  be  noticed ;  but  if  we  take  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  century  and  compare  it  with  the  twelfth,  the 
change  of  position  is  at  once  visible;  and  thus  those  who  might  have 
doubted  that  documents  in  the  transition  state  must  have  existed,  or 
that  any  are  still  extant,  may  have  a  standard,  by  which  they  may  be 
sure  that  such  a  change  has  taken  place. 

It  seems  probable  (if  not  absolutely  demonstrable)  that  the  text 
which  was  the  more  recent  in  its  characteristic  features,  was  at  first 
adopted  in  certain  countries  (apparently  the  regions  connected  with 
Constantinople  and  Antioch),  and  that  Alexandria  retained  the  more 
ancient  form;  but,  after  the  Mahometan  conquest  of  Egypt,  the  in- 
fluence of  that  literary  metropolis  ceased ;  for  it  was  no  longer  the 
place  from  which  transcripts  of  Greek  works  emanated  through  all 
the  regions  in  which  Greek  was  known.  Much,  indeed,  of  this 
ancient  traffic  had  before  that  time  passed  from  Alexandria  to  various 
monasteries,  and  to  Constantinople  itself, — the  city  which,  after  the 
Mahometan  power  had  crushed  Syria  and  Egypt,  was  supreme  as 
the  centre  of  eastern  Christianity. 

When  the  attention  is  especially  directed  to  the  diversities  of  any 
objects,  and  when  the  points  of  difference  are  stated  in  minuteness  of 
detail,  they  may  easily  seem  to  be  essentially  unlike;  and  yet  if  the 
similarities  alone  are  brought  forward  prominently,  it  may  seem  as 
if  there  existed  an  almost  absolute  identity.  And  thus  is  it  with  the 
different  classes  of  text  in  the  Greek  New  Testament  The  general 
accordance  of  copies  may  be  so  rested  on  as  to  obscure  all  thought  of 
the  points  of  div«rgencc.  The  differences  may  be  made  so  prominent 
that  those  before  whom  the  subject  is  presented  expect  to  find  hardly 
any  resemblance  in  the  copies  themselves.  Both  of  these  opposing 
judgments  are  erroneous.  The  variations  are  neither  few  nor  unim- 
portant; but  still  they  form  but  a  small  portion  of  the  text  itself: 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  sentences  and  words  remain  wholly 
unaffected  m  all  the  different  classes  into  which  critics  may  have 
divided  the  copies. 

The  reader  is  requested  to  bear  this  in  mind,  in  order  thereby  that 
misconceptions  may  be  avoided :  let  it  then  be  distinctly  understood 
that  in  speaking  of  the  essential  or  generic  difference  of  copies,  the 
reference  is  confined  to  those  passages  and  parts  in  which  variety  of 
reading  exists.  Thus,  to  say  that  two  documents  differ  in  the  whole 
tone  and  complexion  of  their  text,  means  simply  that  this  is  the  caj=e 
with  regard  to  the  characteristic  readings  in  which  variations  are 
habitual.  , 

The  result  of  what  has  been  stated  as  to  the  mtemal  history  of  the 
text  is,  that  the  modem  MSS.  in  general  contain  a  text  differing 
considerably  from  that  in  use  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century, 
BO  that  these  later  documents  may  be  regarded  as  another  class ;  and 
that,  in  the  third  century  and  before,  considerable  varieties  also 
existed  :  and  thus  it  may  be  questioned  whether  locality  or  any  other 
peculiar  point  could  be  taken  as  enabling  us  to  subdivide  the  more 
ancient  documents  of  every  sort  amongst  themselves. 

The  minute  examination  of  this  pomt  must  be  a  subject  for  after 
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consideration :  Iirrf  it  must  suffice  to  Bay,  that  in  the  actual  monu- 
ments of  the  aneioiit  text,  there  exists  just  such  variety  na  miglit  be 
cx])ecte(l  from  tlic  early  testimonies  :  such  versions  as  the  old  Latin 
and  ]\I(!m])l)itic  khjVc  in  opposing  the  more  recent  documents,  but 
amongst  themselves  they  seem  to  exhibit  the  marks  of  specifio 
difference. 


CHAP.  VI. 


ON    THE    VAmOUS   RKADINGS. 


Various  readin<Ts  arc  the  differences  between  any  copies  of  an 
ancient  work.  When  first  written  none  existed;  for  tliey  can  only 
arise  in  the  course  of  transcription.  The  fact  of  certain  characteristic, 
various  readings  being  found  in  certain  MSS.,  while  others  have  some 
different  word  or  phrase,  or  some  insertion  or  omission,  constitutes 
the  reality  of  tliose  classes  of  the  text,  whose  existence  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  section.  It  will  now  be  needful  to  treat 
in  more  detail  concerning  tlicm,  in  order  to  give  the  student  a  clear 
view  of  these  variations  in  the  origin,  causes,  and  classes,  so  far  as 
they  are  at  all  capable  of  being  thus  described. 

It  is  no  longer  needful  to  maintain  that  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  fact  that  various  readings  exist  in  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
involves  no  want  of  reverence,  and  casts  no  reflection  on  the  provi- 
dential care  which  God  has  taken  of  his  own  Inspired  word.  It  must 
he  admitted  as  a  fact,  that  Holy  Scripture  has  been  subject  to  the 
same  casualties  in  co])ying  as  other  books,  and  that  the  same  conse- 
quence has  resulted  :  for  as  copyists  are  not  infallible,  they  have  made 
mistakes  in  transcribing  Holy  Scripture,  just  as  they  might  when 
engaged  in  copying  any  secular  writings.  Of  course  God  might,  if 
it  liad  been  in  accordance  with  his  wise  purposes,  have  made  copyists 
infallible,  and  thus  have  preserved  Holy  Scripture  from  the  usual 
accidents  of  transcription :  but,  he  has  no  more  seen  fit  to  do  this, 
than  he  has  cither  to  present  compositors  from  making  mistakes 
•when  engaged  in  setting  the  types  of  a  sheet  of  scripture,  or  to 
hinder  translators  of  the  word  of  God  from  ever  missing  the  meaning 
of  the  text  before  them. 

And  thus  the  New  Testament  shares  the  common  lot  of  all  Greek 
works:  the  transcribers  made  mistakes,  but  not  the  same  in  all  copies; 
and  now  the  business  of  critical  study  is  to  investigate  these  differ- 
ences. Indeed,  there  are  few,  if  any,  ancient  writings,  in  the  copies 
of  which  so  many  various  readings  have  been  found :  this  arises 
partly  from  the  frequency  with  which  the  New  Testament  was 
transcribed,  and  partly  from  the  great  number  of  copies  which  linvn 
niiuo  (liiHii  (ii  wn, 

Hkiiim  oI  till'  hiiiiiri'H  of  viirioiiri  vnadlngs  miuhI  bii  obvloiiN  to  ovnry 
one  who  lias  bud  any  practical  connection  with  tlm  operation*  of 
printini;.     ^V  hen  a  piece  of  M  S.  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  compositor, 
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5t  is  probable  in  a  very  high  degree  that  he  will  make  some  mistakes 
in  setting  it  up  in  type.  Here  and  there  he  might  read  the  copy 
wrongly,  or  he  might  omit  a  wonl  or  words ;  or  he  might  transpose 
words  or  sentences,  or  repeat  something  ;  or  if  there  were  references 
to  foot-notes,  and  the  copy  were  not  very  clear,  it  might  be  thought 
that  the  intention  was,  that  they  should  be  inserted  in  the  text,  or  if 
there  were  a  mark  indicating  that  something  should  be  inpcrted,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  the  piece  so  to  be  introduced  might  be  brought 
in,  not  in  the  place  intended :  and  besides  all  these  mistakes,  there 
mitrht  be  not  a  few  errors  In  punctuation  and  orthograj)hy.  If  it 
left  the  compositor's  hands  in  this  state,  it  would  require  a  good  deal 
of  revision  before  it  accurately  represented  the  copy  of  the  author. 

But  if,  instead  of  being  corrected,  the  paf;e  or  sheet  were  at  once 
printed  off"  as  it  stood,  errors  and  all,  and  if  the  copies  so  printed 
were  put  into  the  hands  of  other  compositors,  then  of  course  new 
variations  would  arise.  Some  of  the  compositors  might  notice  un- 
questionable mistakes,  and  they  might  endeavour  to  correct  them  ; 
in  doing  this,  they  would  be  very  likely  to  depart  still  further  than 
before  from  the  copy,  and  each  perhaps  in  a  different  way ;— they 
micrht  also  in  some  instances  correct  what  did  not  need  correction  ; 
and  their  tendency  to  do  this  would  be  all  the  greater  from  their 
finding  undoubted  erraU  in  what  had  been  put  into  their  hands. 
And  besides  this,  they  would  be  also  subject  to  the  same  causes  of 
error,  as  was  the  first  compositor,  and  this  too  in  a  still  greater 
degree,  from  their  having  somctlilng  still  more  defective  to  work 
upon.  Let;the  same  operation  go  on  a  few  times  more,  and  then  we 
should  have  copies  of  the  same  page  or  sheet,  the  general  texture  of 
which  would  remain  the  same,  but  with  variations,  and  some  of  them 
considerable  in  particular  parts.  ..,,,,  •  •     ,i  i 

Now  if  the  MS.  of  the  author,  which  had  been  originally  used, 
was  lost,  so  that  it  could  not  be  applied  to  the  revision  of  the  in- 
correct copies,  the  only  way  would  be,  to  take  these,  such  as  they 
are  and,  by  examining  them  with  one  another,  to  restore  if  possible 
the  original  readings.  To  this  end  the  page  or  sheet  as  set  up  by 
the  first  compositor  (if  it  could  be  procured  or  distinguished^,  would 
be  the  most  helpful,  and  it  would  assuredly  be  nearest  to  the  Mb.: 
if  possible,  it  would  therefore  be  important  to  trace  the  ^en^aZ-v/y  ot 
the  printed  copies.  If  the  same  piece  of  the  author's  Mb.  had  been 
put  Into  the  hands  of  more  than  one  compositor,  the  pnnted  page* 
iet  up  by  each  of  these,  would  be  a  separate  and  important  witness : 
the  united  testimony  of  such  pages  might  lead  tx>  ^^^^^^^^llf'^' 
tainty  as  to  the  original  reading.  At  all  events  .t  r"'*^  >„ ^"""° 
bcvond  what  limits  there  can  be  no  reasonable  ground  for  doubt 

^  iUustrates  both  the  cause,  of  vanous  readings,  and  the  im- 
portance of  their  being  investigated  in  the  hope  of  discovering  the 

VOL.  IV.  ^ 
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the  difficulty  of  copying  correctly  was  greatly  increased.  The 
abbreviation  of  certain  Avorda  of  frequent  occurrence  might  also 
cause  file  confusion  to  be  still  greater;  and  the  copyist  writing  out 
hia  new  exemplar  in  the  same  undivided  manner  must  have  been  a 
hinderancc  to  his  seeing  whether  he  had  transcribed  accurately:  and 
just  as  this  makes  it  the  more  difficult  for  modern  collators  to 
collect  with  certainty  the  rca-ilings  of  the  uncial  MSS.  so  would  it 
hinder  in  ancient  times  the  exact  revision  of  copies,  on  which  aa 
much  depended  then  as  there  does  on  the  correction  of  proof  sheets 
now. 

But,  besides  the  copies  which  scribes  made  by  the  eye,  it  is  very 
clear  that  some  of  them  must  have  written  from  dictation  ;  and  thus, 
mistakes  were  introduced  i)artly  by  the  wrong  or  indistinct  reading, 
and  partly  by  the  defective  hearing  of  the  two,  who  were  thus  con- 
cerned in  their  introduction. 

Besides  the  various  readings,  properly  so  called,  there  must  be 
noticed  the  changes  of  vowels,  which  are  common  in  even  the  oldest 
MSS.,  though  in  them  they  are  not  so  habitual  as  in  those  of  subse- 
quent centuries.  The  tcnn  liacism  has  been  applied  to  the  inter- 
change of  vowel  sounds,  which  was  prevalent  in  the  early  centuries 
of  our  era;  but  tliis  name  seems  probably  to  belong  only  to  the  in- 
terchange in  writing,  or  the  confusion  in  enunciating  the  two 
vowels  /iVa  imd  luta  ;  the  power  of  Juta  being  incorrectly  given  to 
Eta.  But,  this  is  by  no  means  the  most  frequent  vowel  interchange 
in  the  New  Testament  MSS. :  the  confusions  of  vowels  and  diphthongs 
which  are  most  habitual  are,  ei  and  i,  ai  and  t ;  others  too  may  be 
met  with,  the  sounds  of  which,  as  Greek  was  then  pronounced,  were 
similar  or  perhaps  identical.  And  at  a  later  period,  when  the  mode 
of  pronunci.ation  cm])loyed  by  the  modern  Greeks  was  becoming 
common,  new  interchanges  of  vowels  are  found  in  MSS. 

These  in  themselves  can  never  be  considered  as  "various  readings;" 
we  might  just  as  well  reckon  under  such  a  head  the  mere  differences 
of  ortho^rraphy  in  an  English  book,  —  points  as  to  which  we  know 
that  copies  vary  according  to  what  is  customary  at  any  given  time  : 
so  that  we  do  not  commonly  reprint  a  work  of  the  last  century  in 
the  orthography  then  in  use.  But  if  the  Greek  vowel  changes 
should  happen  to  produce  an  actually  different  word  (not  a  mere 
variation  in  spelling  the  same),  then  they  may  demand  the  notice  "f 
a  critical  editor.  At  times  also  they  may  suggest  a  question  a"  t« 
the  orthography  in  use  at  the  time  when  the  New  Testament  was 
written.  We  know,  for  instance,  that  some  of  the  Greeks  preferred 
the  spelling  TMEIN  to  TMIN  as  we  have  it  in  common  use;  and 
this  mode  of  writing  the  word  is  found  in  copies  not  a  few.  But 
such  peculiarities  may  in  general  be  left  with  the  mere  statement 
of  the  fact. 

The  interchanges  of  vowels  m.ay  be  sufficiently  illustrated  by  a 
few  examples:  ci,hov  and  Ihov;  elSe  and  ISe;  •yeLvofuii  and  •ylvofiai; 
SwafU!  and  Svi'dfietf  (in  which  word  it  is  only  by  the  connection  that 
we  can  know,  certainly,  whether  the  singular  or  the  plural  is 
intended);  ij\ti<f>a  for  ei\ri(f>a ;  'Avrtlrrai  for  An-iVar;  Xelav,  x''P^^> 
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lii^mv,  oKa^mia,  hrwyyeXeia ;  eorai  and  iare ;  alx^pos ;  rey  rifiepes  for 
Tfltr  f)ixepah  ;  ava-necrai  and  avaTrtce ;  avavrfpovi  and  avaireipovs  ;  ra 
ffiu^v  for  TO  7)1X101)  (u  and  t;  being  sometimes  confounded). 

Such  interchanges  as  these  are  frequent  even  in  the  oldest  MSS. 
extant ;  and  their  occurrence  belongs  rather  to  the  head  of  ortho- 
graphy than  to  that  of  various  readings  in  the  proper  sense  of  tiic 
term.  In  general  they  may  and  ought  to  pass  unnoticed  ;  but  when 
they  happen  to  form  an  actual  word  it  may  require  some  considera- 
tion to  determine  w/ia<  was  the  word  intended.  AAMBANliTAI 
as  spelled  may  be  equallythe  2nd  pers.  pi.  act.,  or  the  3rd  pcrs. 
sing.  pass. ;  the  letters  in  such  a  case  determine  as  little  as  they 
would  whether  ■rvTrTov(nv  is  the  3rd  pers.  pi.  of  the  ind.  pres.,  or  the 
dat  pi.  of  the  participle.  The  sense  and  meaning  must  determine ; 
for  the  spelling  has  no  authority  at  all  between  l<rr<u  and  iart,  cxiji 
and  Iverat,  and  similar  words.  Even  if  every  MS.  should  agree  m 
one  spelling,  there  would  be  no  liberty  taken  by  any  who  read  the 
other ;  since  these  Towels  and  diphthongs  were  used  mdiscrimmately. 

In  later  MSS.  other  changes  are  introduced  ;  and  in  some  of  these 
the  confusion  between  o  and  a.  is  frequent.  This,  however,  is  not  any 
particular  inconvenience ;  because  we  always  have  the  older  copies 
to  follow,  and  they  were  written  before  this  confusion  of  pronunci- 
ation had  been  introduced.  In  them  the  rare  interchange  of  o  and  « 
is  rather  to  be  attributed  to  a  mistake  of  eye,  or  peculiarity  o 
flexion  of  pal^icular  words  adopted  by  the  scribe,  than  to  the  habitual 
nondiscrimination  of  sound  afterwards  prevailing.' 

The  noninserlion  of  the  subscribed  or  postscnbed  Iota  belongs  in 
Dart  to  this  head.  This  letter  which  had  originally  been  post^^cribed 
with  the  long  vowels  AI,  HI,  ni,  as  may  still  be  seen  in  inscriptions, 
was  dropped  first,  apparently,  in  pronunciation,  ""d  «fterwar^  was 
omitted  in  writing.  In  the  copies  of  the  Greek  New  Testament 
which  have  come-down  to  us,  Ihis  noninsertion  is  fuly  introduced 

In  classical  MSS.  the  usage  iV^^'^^^^^Ui'^tKElNni  ""and  ^aTs^ 
will  be  inconsistent  in  reading  ATTOI,  EKbllNUl,  ana  aiso 
TOIOTTO  At  a  later  period,  when  cursive  letters  were  employed 
for  Biblical  documents,  this  Iota  again  appears  :  >*«  «««p  ^°J«^": 
U  not  regular;  its  insertion,  or  the  contrary,  must  have  seemed 
wholly  TnSer'ent  to  the  scribes.  A  new  mode  of  -"ting  it  was 
Tlso  introduced;  and  thus  we  find  not  only  the  old  forms  a.,  v^,o,c,m 
cu^ive  letters,  but  the  subscribed  Iota,  a,  ,,  »  is  also  in  u.e ;  and 
this  continued  until  the  latter  mode  was  iully  adopted. 

reSned  .1 .11,  i.  ioioed  lo  tie  .hort  ™»cl  in.M«i  of  Ike  lo.g,  -Ml" 

d^bcda.  indUcriminate  in  the  MSS.  m^gencral. 
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if  tlie  n  is  retained  the  postscribed  letter  entirely  disappears.  Tlius 
An  and  AOI  seem  oqn.ally  to  represent  Afil  of  the  older  and  better 
ortliograpliy,  or  hw  of  tlic  later.  Thus  we  cannot  be  certain  wljetlicr 
or  not  terminations  which  are  written  -OI  really  represent  thnt 
diphthong  as  we  now  nse  it,  or  whether  they  express  what  wc  now 
write  -0):  in  all  doubtful  cases  authority  s\\o\M  of  course  be  followed, 
provided  it  be  ])rcviously  laid  down  definitely  that  the  sense  must 
determine  which  we  rend ;  and  that  our  doing  this  irrespective  of  the 
mere  coni!)iiiation  of  letters  involves  no  licence  of  conjecture.  This 
is  the  only  interchange  or  confusion  of  vowels  which  has  been 
satisfactorily  demonstrated  to  he  connected  in  the  oldest  MSS.  with 
the  partial  or  peculiar  use  of  the  postscribed  Iota.  The  interchange 
of  ei  and  tji  (or  jj  as  we  now  write  it)  belongs  to  a  later  period;  the 
sounds  of  E  and  rf  were  not  so  similar  as  those  of  o  and  &>. 

These  vowel-interchanges,  though  not  constituting  various  read- 
ings, might  help  to  cause  them  to  be  formed ;  because  they  so  far 
rendered  the  mind  and  eye  of  the  scribe  uncertain. 

The  various  readings,  properly  so  called,  may,  for  convenience,  be 
ranged  under  three  general  heads :  —  substitutions ;  additions ; 
oniisplons.  It  may  be  seen  by  the  instances  that  are  given,  that 
occasionally  it  may  be  doubtful  whether,  when  a  various  reading  is 
much  longer  or  shorter  than  the  original  text  for  whi<',h  it  has  been 
put,  it  ought  to  stand  under  the  first  head,  or  under  one  of  the 
others:  this  will  be  practic^nlly  of  little  or  no  im|)ortance;  and  it  will 
suffice  to  have  mentioned  it  thus  once  for  all. 

SunsTiTUTiONS.  —  The  general  notion  of  all  various  readings  by 
substitution  is  that  of  a  word  or  words  being  exchanged  for  what 
might  have  been  thought  equivalent, — what  might  have  been  wrongly 
copied  from  oversight. 

Thus,  words  of  just  the  same  force  and  signification,  and  only  dif- 
fering in  some  point  of  form,  are  continually  placed  one  for  another; 
as  vvv  and  vvvi;  evdecos  and  eu6v9.  Synonymous  words  were  put 
one  for  another;  as  fiifiryral  for  ^ifKunal {\  Pet.  iii.  13):  inrip  and 
•jrepl  are  interchanged  frequently  ;  so  too  6eoi  and  Kvpios  in  all  their 
cases :  this  partly  arose  from  these  words  being  written  contractedly 
BC,  KC;  and  thus  the  change  was  all  the  less  from  there  being  but 
one  letter  in  each  case  to  determine  the  point  to  the  eye :  oimm  and 
ovSiTTOj ;  ivurrriov  and  Ivavriov ;  6ea<rafUfoT  and  lB<ov ;  opiii)  and  6su>pS>. 
Different  parts  of  the  same  verb  were  often  put  one  for  another ;  as 
etreTideaav  and  i-npriOovv  (Acts  viii.  17.);  iirrryyeXiaamo  and  -focTO 
(vcr.  17.);  ir7r^(7Tp£T^av  and  ir7r^<rrpE0ov (ibid.) ;  i^pxero  sind  i^TJp'xoin-o 
(vcr.  7.);  IdspairevOrjaav  and  idepa-rrevovro  (ibid.);  iTopcvou  and 
wopevO-qn  (vcr.  26.);  ivopsvOr)  and  eTropevero  (ver.  27.).  It  is  need- 
less to  nndtiply  examples,  for  every  part  of  the  New  Testament 
furni.-lies  them ;  they  may  have  originated  partly  from  error  of  the 
eye,  and  partly  from  the  mind  having  wrongly  apprehended  the 
sentence :  sometimes  the  substitution  of  one  tense  for  another,  such 
as  an  imperfect  for  an  aorist,  gave  a  vividness  of  expression  to  a  nar- 
rative, and  this  might  suggest  it  to  a  copyist 

The  order  of  words    was    frequently   altered :    for   instance,   iv 


opdfiari  o  Kvpvoi  and  6  Kvpioi  iv  ipufiaTi  (Acts  ix.  10.).  d>t  inaiv 
rsTpaicocrioti  Kal  TretnijKoina.  Kal  fiera  rairra  eBa)KSv;  so  the  most 
ancient  copies  in_ general;  the  common  text  has,  Kal  /lera.  ravra  u>t 
heal  TerpaKoa-ioi!  Kal  nevn'iKovTa  eSaiKe  (Acta  xiii.  20.);  ■npsafivripov 
Kar'  iKKXrtaiav  and  Kar  ikk.  -rrptafi.  (Acts  xiv.  23.);  dvd0£/Ma  ehai 
aino!  iya>  and  airros  lyio  avddefia  ehai  (Kom.  ix.  3.);  evptjicivat 
'A^paap,  Tov  Traripa  (or  -rrpoTraTopa)  ^/j,mv,  and  'Afip.  Tov  Trar.  fuJav 
BvpriK.  (Rom.  iv.  1.)  When  transpositions  are  merely  verbal,  as  is 
often  the  case  (e.  g.  rov  arylov  TrvevfiaTos  or  rov  ttv  rov  arf.^  ;  toO  Beov 
■n-poBeais  and  -rrpodean  t.  Oeov;  xP'o~rM  'Irjaovs  and  'Iijo-oCr  j(pi(rrps), 
the  difference  occasioned  may  be  hardly  appreciable;  while  in  other 
variations  of  this  sort,  such  as  Acts  xiii.  20.,  the  whole  meaning  of 
the  sentence  is  affected. 

Sometimes  a  different  word  is  formed  by  a  change  of  one  or  two 
letters;  as  hpo-rro^opn<^ev  (of  the  common  text)  for  lTpo<f>o4>6pv(rtv 
(Acts  xiii.  18.);  KarexXvpoBoTnaev  for  -v6/j.riaev  (ver.  19.):  thus 
narte  of  the  verbs  i-iraryyi\\<o  and  mayyiX)^  are  frequently  con- 
founded. To  this  head  might  be  referred  the  readme  oUohofnav  in 
1  Tim  i  4  ,  for  oiKovopilav,  were  it  not  that  the  former  thoi  gh 
common  in  printed  editions  seems  to  be  wholly  deeUtutc  of  MS. 

authority.  ,  .         i  j   .        i,  .v   .• 

Similarity  of  sound  seems  to  have  sometimes  led  to  substitutions; 
thus  ^poKSKrjp^rifdvov  for  ■,rpoKtxiip^ai^(''ov  (Acts  in.^20.);  8 /.«™  for 
5M0iW(Kev.  ii.  15.);  h  IfiiWes  i-rrofidWeiv  for  &  iiiOO^v  aTro0avsa> 
(Rev  iii  2)-  ol  troiovine!  rds  IvroXds  ainov  for  oi  TrXwovrf*  ras 
CToXds  ainS,v  (Rev.  xxii.  14.) ;  <tv  ovv  KaKor,raBr,aov  of  the  common 
text  2  Tim   ii   3.,  is  only  avyKaKo-rrd0ri<rov  m  the  ancSient  copies. 

Sometimes  the  words  in  which  copies  differ  have  no  resemblance  ; 
as  TO  Bi  TTXoioi.  fiSv  pi<rov  rf,,  OaUaav^  ^v  and  to  8.  ttA.  7,Si,  cra£u,v, 
^oXXo^,  a^ro  T^r  yfj.  d7r«x^.  (Matt.  x.v.  24);  Kal  hr^Bv^i  yef^iaa. 
rhv  KoCKlav  ainov,  and  /«rl  iirie.  xopra<r0,,vai  (Luke  xv.  16.). 

A  very  lar^fe  portion  of  the  variations  consiet  merely  of  such 
changes  ns  «a!  uistead  of  8/,  or  vice  versd;  thus  X^ou'  Be  or  ««u 
xS  and  in  other  points  so  minute  that  it  is  difficult,  .f  not  .tnpos- 
sible.  to  exhibit  them  in  a  translation.  ,  _ 

Sometimes  a  compound  word  and  a  simple  form  are  ^^r^^^J?^' 
as  c^KOiucovb,  and  K0cu<.y6,,  a^pandrm^  and  ^aTpaT«^^»  (thus 
wriu7n),  H'lro'^  and  r^a,v;  sometimes  a  verb  is  compounded  w .  h 
Tne  preposition  in  certain  copies  and  with  another  m  others;  thus 

"^'ftaiiSnara't^nde'n^-  to  assimilate  the_  final  syllables  of- 
.ores  when^curring  near  together:  thus  for  -^«T^^"  ^-°^7 
l6M>  -irrov,  there  is  found  toO  <iry'>ou  ai^ov  tou  ^"^Y^<^  \^It 

"tlZdii'Jihkk'artLnd  in  the  same  place  often  «pp«.r  to  have 
no  relation  to  each  other,  and  thus  their  origin  must  te  ascribed  to 
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the  tendency  to  error  wliicU  copyists  have  ever  eliown.  Sometimes, 
however,  readinyrs  whicli  look  at  first  as  if  they  had  no  connection 
may  be  traced  to  some  mistake  of  the  eye  or  judgment,  when  the 
old  manner  of  writing  is  taken  into  account,  llev.  xv.  3.  appears  to 
exliiliit  an  instance  of  this:  the  common  text  has  there  o  y9a(r(Xci)f 
TWK  a7i'fi>i';  but  for  dylcov  the  copies  in  general  have  lOvStv,  while 
otiicr  good  authorities  have  altovcov:  between  these  two  words, 
therefore,  the  choice  lies,  llow  could  one  of  these  spring  out  of  the 
other?  EBNflN  in  the  old  writing  by  confusion  of  vowels  would 
be  liable  to  be  written  AIQNflN;  then  the  0  might  easily  be  mis- 
taken for  O,  and  the  word  by  correction  would  thus  become 
AlIlNnN. 

Tiic  contracted  words  were  not  only  interchanged  amongst  them- 
selves (as  is  noticed  above) ;  but  from  the  contracted  forms  other 
various  readings  sonietimes  sprung.  Thus  the  readings  ovpavov  and 
6p6vov  are  found  in  the  same  place ;  this  would  be  likely  to  spring 
from  the  general  resemblance  to  the  eye  of  OTNOT  and  0PONOT: 
it  might  thus  act  either  way.  Another  variation  which  arose  from 
contractions  wrongly  seen  or  understood,  is  found  in  the  word  <rwrr)- 
piav  introduced  instead  of  crtoT^pa  'Irjirovi'  (as  in  Acts  xiii.  23.).  The 
former  contraction  was  written  CPAIN,  the  latter  (.  PI  AN  ;  the  mere 
transposition  of  two  letters  would  make  the  alteration. 

DifKcultics  of  all  kinds  were  at  times  removed  by  copyists,  who 
might  do  this  almost  unconscious  that  they  were  introducing  changes, 
especially  when  some  grammatical  form  seemed  to  involve  a  solecism  ; 
thus,  rijv  yvvaiKa  'lefd^eX  ij  Xiyovcra  (Rev.  ii.  20.)  was  changed  by 
some  into  t;;v  yw.  'Isf.  r^f  7jyov<Tav,  and  by  others  into  t.  7.  'IcJ.  rj 
Xryft:  in  iva  ij^ovcriv  xal  Trpo(TKVvij<rov<TH'  {li,cv.  iii.  9.)  the  termina- 
tions of  the  verbs  have  been  altered  into  -(ocl:  after  T>jy  Kaivfjs  'le- 
povcraXrjfi  (Rev.  iii.  12.)  rj  KaraBa'ivovaa  has  become  f)  Karaffaivei: 
oii&iv  ■xpeiav  has  been  altered  into  ovSevos  ■xpeiav  (ver.  17.).  In  Rev. 
iv.  1.  \eyov<Ta  has  been  substituted  for  fJywv  after  tfycov^.  In  Rev.  v. 
10.  avTovs  and  0aa-i\evov<Tiv  have  been  changed  into  ij/xar  and  ffa- 
cCKEvaoixev  to  suit  the  first  person  of  the  preceding  verse.  These 
grammatical  amendments  abound  in  the  whole  of  the  Apocalypse ; 
but  they  are  not  confined  to  that  book :  nor  are  the  corrections 
always  merely  grammatical ;  for  not  unfrequently  they  sought  to 
amend  the  sense ;  e.  g.  in  2  Tim.  iv.  1.  tou  iisXKovtos  xpivew  ^wmat 
Kal  veKpoiif  koI  t^v  inKpciveiav  ainov  Kal  T^v  ^acOulav  airrov,  the 
second  xal  has  been  changed  into  Kard,  as  it  stands  in  the  common 
text  In  Ileb.  iv.  2.  crvyKeKpacrfj,iiiovs,  in  conformity  to  a  supposed 
meaning  of  the  sentence,  has  had  its  termination  altered  into  -fUvos. 
It  is  very  likely  that  the  introducers  of  these  changes  only  thought 
that  they  were  correcting  some  casual  mistake  in  the  copy  before 
them,  and  that  nothing  was  really  farther  from  their  thoughts  than 
corruptitig  any  part  of  Holy  Scripture. 

But  of  all  substitutions  that  can  be  classified  and  explained,  none 
are  so  frc(|ucnt  as  those  in  which  parallel  passages  have  been 
brought  into  verbal  conformity.  Thus  St  Paul  m  a  doxolo<;y, 
Rom.  xvi.  27.,  iiseil    tlio  phrase   fiovtf   <To<f><ft  6e^;  hence  in  1  Tim. 
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L  17  and  in  Jude  25.  the  word  ao^^  has  been  introduced  m  a 
similar  connection,  so  as  to  produce  verbal  agreement  Rut  no 
part  of  the  New  Testament  has  suffered  so  much  from  this  cause 
as  have  the  parallel  narrations  in  the  Gospels;  for  there  the  alter- 
ation was  systematic:  transcribers  thought  that  the  same  facts  ought 
to  be  stated  in  the  same  words;  and  to  this  arbitrary  .canon  of 
criticism  they  make  the  sacred  records  conform  Thus  in  Matt 
xvii  2.  Xn/«A  m,  to  d>S>,  has  in  some  copies  been  changed  into  Xfu-ca 
J,,  ■yui>v,  from  Mark  ix.  3.  Matt  ix.  17.  uMv^ai  has  become 
aTToXoOirra.  from  Luke  v.  37.  ver.  24.  iXnsv  became  X^«  ayro^s, 
from  Mark  v.  39.  Matt  x.  4.  6  koI  -rrapaZov?  in  some  copies  is 
altered  intoSj  Kal  -rrar^Bc^Keu  out  of  Mark  iii.  19.  ver.  10.  af.oj  .  .  . 
ri,.  rpo^s  is  changed  in  some  MSS.  into  if«>»  •  •  •  •  T""./^'?.^;" 
from  iZL  X.  7.  ver.  13.  for  nrph.  i>f^.  is  also  found  i^  .^^L^ 
the  T>arallel  place,  Luke  x.  5.  ver.  28.  ^  ,^o^r,errre  for  m  f^^^'^Oh 
s  frL  Luke  xii.  4.  Matt  xi.  26.  V--/^«-^/ra"sposed  in  some 
conies  to  suit  Luke  x.  21.  Matt  xii.  44.  iTrccrpif^  transposed  after 
Jrhv  or«o.  ^ov  out  of  Luke  xi.  24  ;  also  i^o<Trpefo.  in  some  copies 
from  the  same  place.  Matt  xiv.  26.  Kal  Bovrs,  avrovoc  f^Ovra. 
n  some  MSS.  L  this  we  read  o.'  8J_Mat».  ^ain.  from  Mark  v..  49 
So  too  the  transposition  of  ^spcnaroi)yra,  m  the  same  verse^  Ma  t 
-kvi.  8.  £prov,  oL  iXap^TB  changed  into  ^r.  ovk  ix^s  from  Mark 

"'"^nlh  instances  might  be  greatly  multiplied  if  there  were  any  oc- 
ea^on  Somctme",^too,  aVrallel  e^rression  in  .W/ar  narrations 
had Tedtoalterations;  lienci  the  interchange  m  different  places  of 

TV  -rplrv  nt^^P<^  and  f.^a  J^^Jt^P^''        jg_22.  ^  read  in  the  com- 

The  narration  contained  in  Matt.  xix.  lo    ^^.  ■"  '  r" „.„„!■. 

nion  tex^  affords  a  good  specimen  of  the  mode  m  which  the  Gospels 

were  brought  into  verbal  accordance.  _    ,  ...      ^t„  ..  „ 

Ver   16    iyaei,  inserted  from  Mark  x.  or  Luke  xvin.     (In  the 

same  ;ers;  some 'copies,  instead  oU^ai^'o  [or  <^o.]  K^u  auoyu>., 

have  Lva  fia.  al.  KXvfovop.'iuo  from  Mark.)  -vi^,,. 

Yerlfrlat  iLrf.  -rrepl  rev  dyaOov,  chanpd  into  rl  ^  Xryn' 

A^ai"';  and,  .h  iLv\  i^aOi.  into  oiS.l.  ayaOts,  si  ^^  .U;  and  then 

°  vJrtol^^X-f-  altered  to  i^vXa^A^vv,  and  Uvslrnrri,  f^-^^ff 
Tn   this   v^TJ'e  we  have  the  advantiige  of  possessmg  distinct 
JrenttstEfranteriorto  the  ^'-^on  0    -  *    o-^^^^^^^^^^ 
AmS  •  and  this  eariy  evidence  is  confirmed  to  us  oy  *''""=  ^^''^., 

fH8EBTlON8.--It  can  hardly  J«  *f «  ^"7^;^*^™  j  ^  add  than  to 

sr^;Toui"ret:d::ir^^^^^^^ 

:r^i;onl&es  of  scribes  ^^l^^^^  C^Z^^r'^^f'^.Ti 

if  there  was   anything  ^'^''^VniTnt^  the  text  "t  was  almost  sure 
shadow  6{  a  reason  for  mserting  into  ttie  texi. 

to  find  its  way.  ^  ^ 
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And  (liiH,  tlic  cfl'ect  inoiliiced  by  pariiUel  passsijjcs  (in  the  Gospels 
c:"pcci!illy)  liaa  l)ccn  shown  in  the  habitual  additions  made  in  one 
portion  of  the  New  Testatnent  of  something  found  elsewhere  in  a 
similar  connection. 

Thus  in  Matt.  v.  44.  the  words  ayairari  roiis  lydpoi/s  vfioiv  have 
led  to  the  addition  of  evXoyeiTe  toit  KarapwfjJvovf  vfiat,  and  then  of 
KoKwt  troieiTe  rots  fi.iaovaiv  (common  text  rovt  niaovvras)  vfias  from 
the  parallel  passage  in  Luke  vi.  27,  28.  where  these  clauses  are 
found,  though  in  inverse  order.  Then  in  the  same  verse  in  Matthew, 
ical  irpoaiiixKrOs  irrrep  rwv  BKOKomav  vfias  has  been  amplified  by  in- 
troducing (after  twi')  the  words  i-mjpea^oirruv  vp£s  kcU,  so  as  to  have 
all  that  is  found  in  Luke.  In  Matt  ix.  13.  (and  also  Mark  ii.  17.), 
after  aWa  afiaprtaXovf,  the  words  tis  fierdvoiav  have  been  added 
from  Luke  v.  32.  In  Matt.  x.  12.  after  acnrdaaade  ain-qv,  some 
copies  add  Xiyorrfy,  TLlprjvrj  rm  oiictp  rovrip,  from  Luke  x.  5.  In 
Matt,  xi.  21.  KaOr/fiivoi  or  KaOrjixEvai  has  been  prefixed  in  MSS.  to 
fiSTevoTjcrav,  from  Luke  x.  13.  In  Matt  xiii.  4.  tou  ovpavov  has  been 
added  in  MSS.  to  rd  TTereivd,  out  of  Luke  viii.  5.  In  Matt  xv.  38. 
a>9  is  added  between  7)aav  and  the  numeral  in  some  authorities,  ac- 
cording to  the  analogy  of  chap.  xiv.  21.,  Mark  viii.  9.,  Luke  ix.  14., 
and  ilolm  vi.  10.  In  Matt-  xvi.  4.  toO  ■n-po<f>qTov  has  been  joined  to 
'l(i)vd,  as  found  in  chap.  xii.  39. 

We  know  from  the  distinct  statement  of  Origen,  irepl  eiryfj!,  the 
diflTercnccs  in  the  form  of.  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  found  in  Luke  xi. 
from  that  in  Matt.  vi.  as  existing  in  the  former  part  of  the  third 
century.  Rut  the  shorter  form  in  St  Luke  is  now  in  the  common 
co|)ie3  amplified,  and  this  has  been,  it  is  evident,  out  of  St.  Matthew, 
originally  (in  ver.  2.)  irdrep,  tcitlwut  rjfj.5>v,  6  iv  rotr  ovpavols:  i\.0.  t/ 
/8a(7.  aov,  without  yevrjdrjra}  to  6t\i]fui  aov  (ur  iv  ovpavifi  koX  iTn  rfji  yijt. 
In  ver.  4.  xal  fir)  eicriveyKris  rjfidi  els  tov  treipcuTfutv,  without  dWd 
pvcrai  rjfias  d-rro  tov  irovqpov.  This  then  is  a  good  example  of  the 
tendency  of  copyists  to  produce  verbal  conformity. 

This  mode  of  amplification  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Gospels, 
although  tliLTc,  as  might  be  expected,  it  is  the  more  frequent;  it  was 
habitual,  wherever  narrations  or  sentences  were,  or  appeared  to  be 
])arallcl.  Thus  in  Act«  xxvi.  14.  after  Siwiceis  there  occur  the  words 
<TK\i]p6v  (Toi  TTpo!  Kivrpa  XaKTi^eiv ;  and  in  the  two  other  accounts  of 
the  conversion  of  St  Paul,  the  same  sentence  has  been  added.  In 
Acts  ix.  5.  these  words  (with  a  further  amplification)  are  in  the 
common  text;  and  in  ch.  xxii.  they  are  added  in  some  copies.  Also 
in  the  account  of  the  institution  of  tKe  Lord's  Supper  in  1  Cor.  xi. 
insertions  have  been  made  from  the  Gospels,  such  as  Xd^cre,  <f>drfiTe 
before  Toiho  fiov  i<TTiv  to  cSifia,  in  ver.  24.  In  Col.  i.  14.  between 
rifv  diroXvr piatTtv  and  rrjv  d<f>e<Tiv  the  words  Bid  rov  aifiaros  ainov  have 
been  introduced  from  Eph.  i.  7.,  where  they  stand  in  similar  con- 
nection. In  Kev.  i.  11.  rati  iv  'Atria  has  been  added  after  i««cX»;<7ta(», 
as  found  in  chap.  i.  4.  In  Ilev.  xix.  5.  the  epithet  hi<nofu>s  is  given 
in  some  copies  after  pop/^ala  from  i.  16.  In  Ilev.  xx.  2.  o  irXavSiv 
Tr)v  nlKovp.evt]v  o\ijv  has  been  subjoined  to  SaTai/a;  out  of  chap.  xii.  9. 

The  citations  from  the  Old  Testament  have  been  continually  ex 
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panded  by  copyists,  who  hare  given  more  of  the  context  than  was 
actually  cited  by  the  sacred  writers :  thus  in  Rom.  xiii.  9.  after  ov  K\i- 
yjreis  we  find  the  insertion  oii  fevSo/xapTvpnasLs.    In  the  citation  from 
the  ei<Thth  psalm  in  Heb.  ii.  7.  the  words,  icai  KaTi<rrv<Tas  atnov  M 
Td  ip^a  rmv  xetp^v  <^ov,  have  been  inserted  from  the  Old  Testament, 
between  iaTe<j>aya„Tas  ainov  and  ttuvto  imira^as.     Heb.  xii.  20.  the 
words  n  /3oX/S^  KaTaTof£i<5v<r£Tat  have  been  added  after  \i0ofio\r)- 
e^aerai  out  of  Exod.  xix.  13.     Matt  xv.  8. :  Isaiah  xxix.  13   is  here 
cited  compendiously,  6  Xaoi  olnos  rol,  x^X'-^t"  /^«  '^'Mf '  ^V*  *'"'  ?"?" 
mon  text  prefixes  irrl^n  l^oi,  and  adds  aft«r  otrrot,  tc-  oro/xaTt  aurmv 
Kai;  thus  producing  conformity  to  the  passage  in  the  LXX.  ot  the 
Old  Tegument     So  too  passages  in  which  there  were  some  words 
similar  to  those  found  in  the  Old  Testament  have  been  occasionally 
amplified  by  an  addition:  thus  in  Luke  iii.  22   <7v  ho  vto,  /«,u  has 
been  amplified  by  the  addition  from  Psal.  ii.  of  (ya>  ar,p^pov  7?yem,«« 
«,  as  read  in  the  Codex  Bez»  (D.):   how  early  such  an  insertion 
had  found  iU  way  into  some  of  the  cop.es  in  the  narrative  of  our 
Lord's  baptism,  may  be  seen  from  Justin  Martyr  (Dial  c.  Tryph. 
S  103.),  who  thus  cites  the  passage.  •  .    u     »  -i„o«. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  in  all  ancent  works,  copyists  have  always 
had  a  tendency  to  insert  in  the  tezt  itself  whatever  may  have  been 
-Written  in  the  margin  of  the  exemplar  from  which  they  transcnkd : 
Tnd  this  is  considered  to  be  quite  sulficient  to  account  for  interpo  - 
t•,nn^      This  cause   of  amplification   would,  therefore,  be  naturally 
expected  t  be  found   in\ue   Greek   New   Testament;  and  to  its 
:;Son  various    insertions   may  be  -"fij-^'^  .^""^f^f^or     Ur 
simple  this  tendency  is,  may  be  shown  by  the  reading  of  2Coj-  '  • 
3    in  the  Codex  Corsendonceneis  (a  recent  copy,  3  ol   Wetstcni), 
tka<rL  Vfids  iv  TToXXoJ.  rS^v  d^.ypd-^voht.s  Bvp^-'^t  Ka\  ov^aO^s 
•wwJ'  where  a  marginal  scholion  relative  to  the  word^  HaoOat 
Somtt'elby  the  bes' authorities)  has  been  introduced  mto  the 
?rt  •       and  by  Heb.  vii.  3.  in  the  Complutensian  text,  p^vh  upevs 
TroJ.V^iXT6r:.ai  rov  ' K^po^f.  .porri,r,0V  Jf^/'-'-.^j'^- 
IhP  texS  the  t'itle  of  the  section  have  been  confusedly  Wended. 

tS  is  a  spec  es  of  amplification  which  has  apparently  effected 
Je'rng^ei^^tLwritingsVancien^^^^^^^^ 

^r^^rtKl'^f^he-^^^ 

into  the  text  are  now  found  certainly) 

>  See  Alter'B  Gr.  Te«t.  iL  594. 
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•was  of  too  much  value  to  be  omitted,  or  he  may  honestly  have  sup- 
posed that  what  was  written  in  the  margin  was  something  which  the 
corrector  (o  hiafiuWav,  a  person  whose  services  were  as  mucii  re- 
quired in  ancient  times  as  now ')  had  added  as  having  been  omitted 
by  tlie  scribe :  of  course  with  this  persuasion  all  was  mtroduced  into 
tlie  text.  No  MS.  has  received  so  many  insertions  of  this  kind  as  D. 
of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  (Cod.  Bezic).  In  this  ISIS,  it  seems  as  if  very 
many  of  the  points  of  which  early  writers  complained,  are  found 
combined ;  so  that  if  this  one  copy  had  not  come  down  to  us,  we 
should  hardly  have  known  how  to  appreciate  ancient  strictures  on 
copyists.  In  Luke  vi.  this  MS.  transposes  ver.  5.  after  ver.  10.  (so 
as  to  follow  all  that  is  said  about  the  works  of  mercy  performed  oy 
our  Lord  on  the  Sabbath),  and  instead  of  it  there  stands,  tt)  ainrj 
r)tiepa  Oeaaiifisvoi  Tiva  ip>ya^6fj.v>ov  tm  ca^fiilrw,  eiTrev  aiir^,  'AvOpioire, 
u  fiev  oi8as  r(  ttolils,  fiaxtiptot  ti  si  Bi  fir)  olSas,  ivixaTapaTos  cl  xal 
Trapa/SciTij!  cl  tov  v6p,ov.  IJut  it  is  in  the  book  of  Acts  that  these 
historical  additions  abound  the  most  in  this  MS. ;  they  are  some- 
times only  a  few  words  introduced  into  a  sentence,  sometimes  the 
addition  is  that  of  part  of  a  narration. 

In  Acta  xii.  1.  after  utto  t?)?  iKK\i]<Tlas,  D.  adds  iv  t!j  'louSa/p  (with 
Syr.  IIcl.*).  Ver.  2.  after  apecnov  iariv  rois  'Xovhaloi^,  D.  adds  tj 
iTn-)(tlpr)iTis  ai/Tov  iirl  rovs  ■jricnouf.  Ver.  10.  after  efeX^oKrey,  D.  adds 
KaTeffrja-av  Tov!  ima  0adfiovs,  kcu.  Ver.  20.  after  onoOvfiaSov  Be,  D. 
adds  tf  afi<f)or'epwv  rmv  iroKtmv  (with  Syr.  Hcl.).  Ver.  21.  after 
ioTip.7]y6pei,  TTpo!  ainovs,  D.  adds  KaTaWanfivros  Bi  avTov  rols  Tvpiois 
(with  Syr.  IIcl.).  Ver.  23.  before  yevofievos,  D.  has  Karafias  awo  rov 
^rifunos ;  and  after  (TKmXijKoffpcoTos,  D.  adds  ert  fdji/,  xal  ovratf.  Chap, 
xix.  is  thus  introduced  in  D. :  8A^i/Tor  Be  tov  UavKov  Kara  t^i-  IBiav 
fiovKtjv TTopevedfiai  els  'lepoaoXvpa,  elnev  airrip  to  wvcvfia  irrro&Tpe^ew  els 
T»)i' ' Kcriav  BitXBSiv  Bi  to.  avoorepiK^  pt^epri,  ep)(eTai,  els  'E<f>e<rov  (so  too 
Syr.  IIcl.  marg.) 

The  number  of  additions  of  this  kind  in  Codex  D.  amount,  it  is 
snid,  to  600 ;  and  on  account  of  these  peculiarities  some  have  decried 
the  text  contained  in  it  as  too  corrupt  to  be  worthy  of  much  atten- 
tion. This,  however,  is  a  hasty  and  ill-informed  judgment:  for  the 
biisis  of  the  text  itself  can  be  separated  as  definitely  from  the  demon- 
strable accretions,  as  the  foot-notes  in  a  modern  book  can  from  the 
body  of  the  page.  This  might  be  done  even  if  in  some  editions  text 
and  foot-notes  had  been  blended  into  continuous  paragraphs. 

There  are  in  the  book  of  Acts  (as  well  as  other  parts)  many  ex- 
planatory amplifications  in  other  copies  besides  D.  Chap.  xv.  24. 
after  rar  yjrv^as  {jfjiSiv  has  been  added  "SJyovrts  Trepnifiveerffai,  xal 
TTipuv  TOV  vofiov.  Ver.  34.  of  the  common  text  is  wholly  an  addition, 
eSo^sv  Be  Ttp  X(X.a  iTTtfielvat  avTov :  to  this  D.  further  subjoins,  fiovot 
Be  'lovBas  evopevdn}.  Chap,  xxviii.  16.  after  els  'Pd>fi,i)v,  the  common 
text  adds  6  iKaT6vTap-)(ps  Trap'eBwKev  tovs  Be<T/j,iovs  t^  OTpaToireBapyr). 
Ver.  29.  koX  Tavra  avrov  ehrovros  k.  t.  X.,  appears  to  be  a  similar 

'  But  whose  Inboura  were  often  <Iii<peni<ed  with  |  for  M  tach  trantcript  made  rvjuirtA 
the  mtrnlinn  of  i«  rornrtor,  nnrioiit  pMMinhcn  ofttn  whtiI  ihciimlvm  the  expcnw  "iiJ 
in-iil-IiN.  > 
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insertion.  Soalsochap.  xviii.  21.8et  ^fl-orrwj  ....  lepoffoXv^ui: 
chap.  xxiv.  6.  koI  Kara  tov  rfpiripov  vofiov  ....  {pytirBai  hrl  <rt 
(ver.  8.) ;  and  chap.  viii.  ver.  37.,  which  ajipears  to  contain  an  account 
which  was  early  current  of  what  had  passed  between  Philip  and  the 
Ethiopian,  after  the  latter  had  asked  what  hindered  him  to  be  bap- 
tized. The  truth  or  the  contrary  of  these  intruded  glosses  is  a  point 
wholly  independent  of  the  question  whether  they  are  parts  of  Holy 
Scripture.  No  doubt  that  the  additions  to  the  narration  were  placed 
in  the  margin  because  they  were  believed  to  be  true,  and  we  may 
well  suppose  that  sometimes  this  may  be  the  case. 

The  liturgical  use  of  the  New  Testament  caused  additions  to  be 
placed  in  the  margin  to  be  combined  with  the  text  in  public  reading 
by  way  of  introduction  or  conclusion.  Thus  lessons  from  the 
Gospels  were  at  times  prefaced  with  elirtv  6  '\rj(Tovs  toIs  p.adriTais 
ainov,  or  something  of  the  kind;  and  those  from  the  Epistles  were 
introduced  with  cSeX<f>oi,  Xcyto  vp.lv  aBeX<f>oi,  yvapl^oi  vpiv  aSeX<f>ol, 
rixvov  TipoOee,  &c.  Words  from  these  liturgical  formula  have  here 
and  there  found  their  way  into  copies  in  the  text.  So  too  the  words 
o  (ycov  S>Ta  aKoveiv  aKovhw,  which  were  at  times  used  to  conclude  a 
section  from  the  Gospels.  To  liturgical  use  should  be  attributed 
the  doxology  appended  to  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  Matt  vi.  oti  ^ov 
-icTiv  V  fiaaiXeia  koX  17  Bvvapus  Kal  17  Sofa  els  tovs  alS>yas-a,i7jv;  which 
as  a  matter  of  known  evidence  was  not  originally  part  of  the  prayer 
in  Scripture,  but  was  the  liturgical  response  very  early  used  in  the 
Christian  congregations.  With  this  head  may  be  connected  the 
addition  of  a^v  after  certain  doxologies,  to  which  it  appears  not  to 
have  originally  belonged,  and  also  at  the  end  of  many  of  the  books 
of  the  ifew  Testament,  where  it  is  not  only  omitted  m  the  ancient 
authorities,  but  it  is  in  itself  inapt. 

Some  of  the  insertions  may  be  called  common  additions;  such  as 
'IntTOvs  before  or  after  ypiaTis  and  vice  versa  ;  ainw,  airrois^  or  some 
other  pronoun  aft«r  X^ei,  elirev  or  other  similar  verbs;  airrov  aft«r 
oa^nra^ and  other  nouns  of  the  same  kind;  ^v,<rov,  &c.,  after  Trar^p, 
Crjp,  and  other  words  which  imply  relation :  all  these  additions  wouW 
be  suggested  by  the  nature  of  the  case;  and  to  avoid  theu-  intro- 
duction would  require  no  small  effort  of  attention. 

One  of  the  means  by  which  amplifications  have  been  introduced 
has-been  the  inadvertent  repetition  of  words  or  letters:  this  has 
BomeUmcs  apparently  given  rise  to  the  formation  of  whole  clauses, 
frl  the  endeavour  to  give  some  definite  meaning  to  the  words 
doubled  through  mistake.^  After  ainols  in  theGospels  there  is  fre- 
quently to  be  met  with  the  addition  of  6  Ivrovs  in  some  document: 
rsrtTght  be  supposed  to  belong  to  the  head  of  common  oddites, 
W  e  U  not  that  it  seems  rather  to  sprng  from  repe  ition  Thu^ 
ATTOIC  might  easily  lead  a  copyist  to  double  the  three  !««*  1«««^_ 
ATTOICOIC,  for  he  might  retain  them  in  his  eye  as  bemg  the  con- 
ation for  6  'Iv^ovs,  Oir;.  differing  only  in  respect  to  the  line  of 
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tican  MS.  B.  adJs  after  avaj^mpTja-avTiov  Si  ainwv,  the  words  tU  t^k 
%aipav  avrwv,  which  immediately  precede.  In  Matt,  xxviii.  8.  the 
words  occur  a7ra77fiXat  toIs  fia07)Tais  ainov,  and  then  the  common 
text  continues  in  ver.  9.  ws  Be  iwopevovTo  aTrayyeiXat  rois  ftaOrfralf 
avTov;  a  cliiuse  which  is  omitted  by  such  an  array  of  authorities, 
MSS.,  versions,  and  citations  of  fathers,  that  it  seems  probable  that  it 
arose  sinii)Iy  from  a  re])ctition  and  an  attempt  to  introduce  a  proper 
and  intelligible  connection. 

Cuiijlate  or  douhle  readin{!;8  are  those  which,  in  places  in  which 
there  is  some  variety  in  copies,  contain  both  combined,  blended,  or 
merely  placed  in  j\ixtapoaition.  Thus  in  Rom.  vii.  12.  some  ancient 
copies  have  ui  to  vTraKoveiv  rals  iTri.6vii.uuf  airrov,  while  others  have 
ei!  T.  inruK.  ainfi,  while  the  mass  of  the  recent  copies  combine  both 
readings  (as  given  in  the  common  text),  tls  r.  inra/c.  aiir^  iv  rals 
eiTid.  avT.;  the  jjrcposition  being  introduced  to  form  the  sentence. 
In  1  Pet.  iii.  8.  after  ev<rrr\ay)(yoi,  the  best  authorities  read  raTreivo- 
^povci,  while  the  common  text  has  <}>cX6<}>poves:  some  copies  however 
combine  both  words  in  a  conflate  reading  <f>tX6<f>poves  raireivo^povis, 
and  others  blend  both  words  into  one  compound  (f>i\oTaireiv6<f>pove!. 
In  Matt.  xvii.  27.  some  copies  read  ti-rrovros  8/,  'Atto  toiv  aWorpuDV, 
and  others  (such  as  tiie  common  text)  haveXiyei  avrwo  TltTpoi,' kvo 
To>u  uWoTpiiDV.  And  thus  in  some  copies  we  read  both ;  \eyei  airr^ 
6  Merpot,  Atto  Tci>v  dWorptaiV  elirovros  hi  ainov,  'Atto  twv  dWoTpiwu. 
This  is  tiie  manner  in  which  the  words  stand  in  C,  and  with  the 
omission  of  avTov  in  L.  In  such  a  case  it  is  probable  that  the  dif- 
fering reading  had  been  noted  in  the  margin  by  a  reviser  or  possessor 
of  an  ancient  copy,  and  that  then  the  uncritical  transcriber,  in  order 
that  he  might  omit  nothing,  combined  both. 

Some  additions  arose  from  the  different  circumstances  of  the 
mind  of  the  copyist  from  that  of  the  writer:  hence  the  insertion  of 
the  article  before  words  which  had  become  definite  from  their  ap- 
propriated use,  but  which  could  not  have  been  treated  thus  by  the 
autlior  himself.  The  transcriber  unconsciously  regarded  what  he 
was  copying  from  iiis  own  point  of  view.  Also  the  introduction  of 
such  words,  and  of  connecting  particles,  may  often  have  arisen  from 
the  familiarity  of  the  narrative  to  the  mind  of  early  transcribers: 
they  unconsciously  filled  up  what  seemed  like  hiatus. 

Omissions.  —  Although  omissions  are  by  no  means  as  frequent  as 
additions,  they  must  be  attributed  to  just  the  same  kind  of  causes, 
so  far  at  least  as  they  wjU  apply.  Thus  parallel  passages  at  times 
seem  to  have  occasioned  an  omission;  so  in  Matt.  xvi.  2.,  all  the  words 
from  6-^ias  yevefjJvr]s  to  the  end  of  ver.  3.  are  omitted  in  some  good 
documents,  so  as  precisely  to  suit  the  parallel  passage  chap.  xii.  39. 
In  Matt.  xiv.  24.,  t/S?;  is  omitted  by  some  in  accordance  with  Mark 
vi.  47.  And  the  same  tendency  to  produce  verbal  conformity  may 
often  be  noticed. 

But  of  all  causes  of  omission,  there  is  none  which  has  been  so 
fruitful  in  results  as  the  eye  of  the  copyist  passing  from  the  termi- 
nation of  a  word,  line,  or  sentence  to  a  similar  termination  which 
might  occur  soon  after:  in  this  manner  ail  the  intermediate  words 
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'weVe  left  but  of  the  transcript;  such  omissions  are  Btjled  St'  opMio- 
riXevTov.  Thus  in  Matt.  v.  19,  20.,  after  iXdxurrot  K\ij0rjaerai  h  rfj 
fiacikeia  Toil'  ovpavwv,  the  following  words  are  omitted  in  D.  and  other 
MSS.,  'to  the  end  of  ver.  20.,  where  the  same  termination  again 
occurs.  In  John  vi.  39.,  this  cause  explains  how  some  co|)ics 
omitted  the  whole  verse,  ending  as  it  does  with  t^  ^o-x«t?7  Vw»  ''''® 
that  which  follows  it  (here,  however,  it  would  have  been  more 
natural  to  have  expocteii  the  omission  of  the  latter  than  the  former): 
in  ver.  39.  also  some  co])ie8  omit  tovto  Bi  itniv  to  6i\T)im  tov  irifi^ 
■yjravTos  /xe,  as  ending  with  the  same  words  ns  the  preceding  sentence. 
In  Rev.  xiii.  15.  after  cIkovi.  tov  Or/piov  the  Codex  Ephraerai  (C.) 
omits  "ua  Kai  XaX.  17  sUwv  t.  Onpiov  xal  ttoi.  Zva  ba.  I.  fi^  TrpooKvv.  rr}v 
eU.  TOV  dripiov;  the  eve  having  passed  from  the  first  to  the  third 
occurrence  of  the  words  toO  er,plov.  Rev.  v.  4.  is  entirely  omitted 
in  Cod.  Alex,  from  ending  like  the  preceding  with  pKhreiv  aino.  In 
Rev.  xiv.  1.  of  the  common  text  after  to  ovofut  almost  all  authorities 
of  every  kind  add  auroO  xal  to  ovofuz;  so  that  these  words  must  have 
been  omitted  Si  op/jLOTiKeurov. 

Sometimes  in  a  similar  manner,  but  more  rarely,  words  or  sen- 
tences are  omitted  from  the  beginning,  bein^  the  same  as  that  ol 
something  which  follows:  thus  Matt  x.  41.  is  omitted  m  D.  as  be- 
ginning like  ver.  40.  with  o  Seybfiivo!.  ,  „        ,        ...       „f 

When  a  word  is  repeated,  its  omission  may  faU  under  either  of 
die  heads  just  mentioned  :  an  instance  of  this  is  seen  in  yevea  Luke 
xi.  29.,  where  the  common  text  has  it  but  once  ;  the  best  authontiea 

*^Some  omissions   may   be   attributed   to   the   custom   in   church 
lessons  of  passing  by  portions  of  a  narrative,  so  ^l'^';]  ;?"'"i,f^;; 
by  some  copyists  was  only  what  m.gh    have  been  expected.     To   his 
Suse  not  improbably  may  be  ascribed  the  omission  in  copies  of  Luke 
«"i   43  44.;  for  these  verses  were  customarily  read  in  a  lesson  com- 
prising Matt  xxvi.  2.  to  xxvii.  2.,  with  the  insertion  of  John  x.u. 
Cn   after  ver.  20;  and  these  two  verses  after  ver.  39.    The  con- 
LquJnce  has  been    as  might  have  been  -P-^^)  t^^J  .^J^  ^s 
copies  which  insert  both  of  these  passages  in  Matt  xxv,.,  and  t^w 
Zm^   occasion   the   omission  of  the  two  verses  in  Luke  xxu 
Thpr^  annea«  from  a  passage  in  Epiphanius  to  have  been  a  dogmatic 
Reason  wTch"  Serwar  Js  h^  weigh't  'with  the  orthodox,  leading  Jhem 
n^Z insert  a  passage  which  brings  into  such  prominence  the  humi- 
SionTou'  lordf  and  the  character  of  his  agony  in  the  ^rden^ 
S  arrangement  of  the  various  readings,  ^classified  by  ISI.chaehs, 

-"j^b^e\^irstr;;^nri^^ 

Tcnrdfl  from  the  mere  carelessness  of  the  transcnbere. 

«  2    Milkee  of  the  transcribers  in  regard  to  the  true  text  of  the 

''''.^"r  Errors  or  imperfections  in  the  ancient  manuscript  from  which 
the  transcriber  copied. 
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"4.  Critical  conjecture,  or  intended  improvementa  of  the  oridnal 
text  ^ 

"5.  Wilful  corruptions  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  party,  whether 
orthodox  or  lictorodox. 

"To  tlie  hist  cause  alone  I  apply  the  word  corruption;  for  though 
every  text  tliat  deviates  from  orip;inal  purity  may  so  far  be  said  to 
be  ci)rru[)tcd,  yet  as  tiic  term  is  somewhat  invidious,  it  is  unjust  to 
njiply  it  to  innocent  or  accidental  alterntions."' 

The  general  account  wliich  has  been  piven  sufficiently  illustrates 
the  three  former  of  Michiielis's  classes ;  the  last  would  comprehend 
all  such  corruptions  as  those  which  were  introduced  by  Marcion, 
and  Huch  omissions  as  that  of  Luke  xxii.  43,  44.  if  done  of  cet 
purpose,  and  not  through  misapprehension.  Accusations  of  this 
kind  require  very  definite  proofs  to  establish  them;  and  if  variations 
were  observed  between  the  copies  used  by  different  parties,  there 
would  always  be  the  tendency  to  ascribe  such  differences  to  improper 
motives.  Some  of  the  orthodox  seem  to  have  accused  the  Arians 
of  being  the  introducers  of  the  clause  ovU  6  v'los,  in  Mark  xiii.  32., 
a  charge  from  whicji  the  all  but  uniform  consent  of  MSS.  and 
versions  acquits  them  ;  perhaps,  indeed,  this  accusation  against  the 
Anans  m  its  original  form  related  to  the  addition  of  these  words  to 
the  parallel  passage  in  Matt.  xxiv.  ;  hut  this  need  not  lead  to  the 
supposition  of  drsif/n  ;  for  the  common  modes  of  amplification  would 
suffice  to  account  for  it.  It  is  remarkable  that  some  of  the  same 
most  ancient  authorities  which  exhibit  (what  was  deemed)  the 
orthodox  omission  of  Luke  xxii.  43,  44,  also  contain  the  insertion  in 
Matt  XXIV.  36.  of  ovhi  o  vlos,  which  was  regarded  as  heterodox 
(though  most  ignorantly,  as  the  very  words,  though  out  of  place  in 
Matthew,  belong  undouhtedbj  to  Mark  xiii.).  It  cannot  be  shown 
that  any  ancient  authority  wiiich  has  been  tr.-vnsmitted  to  us,  had  its 
text  formed  or  adapted  to  suit  any  party  or  sect  whatever. 

The  correction  by  a  copyist  of  supposed  mistakes  in  the  exemplar 
before  him,  though  very  injurious  to  the  purity  of  the  text,  must 
not  be  classed  with  wilful  corruption,  for  to  that  head  it  does  not 
belong.'      Some  instances  of  correction  have  been  noticed   above 

_  '  Marsh's  Michaclis,  i.  p  270.  The  whole  dissertation  on  vnrions  readings  (pp  270—333  1 
IS  well  worthy  of  attentive  cx.iniinaiion  by  the  student,  with  the  exception  of  the  remarlu 
in  lavoiir  of  criticol  conjecture  as  that  wliicn  may  Iw  now  employed 

•  Editors  translnloni,  and  others  still  exhiliit  this  tendency,  and'thns  illustrate  the  in. 
Iluence  which  it  must  have  exerted  in  ancient  times,  when  every  tingle  copy  passed  throueh 
the  hands  of  one  who  was  tantamount  to  a  modem  editor.  It  is  even  now  not  ca..y  always 
to  get  a  pcculmrity  in  phrase  or  word  before  the  i>ublic  precisely  as  it  was  written 

Hug  in  his  Kinleitunp,  §  50.,  in  dc  scril.ing  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  spcnks  thus  of  tho 
titles  of  the  ho.,ks  as  contained  in  that  MS.:  "Sic  sind  ausscrst  einfaih  und  laufen  an 
<Wt  llohc  jedcs  lilattes  his  mm  En.le  cines  Buches  fort :  mt.  ^aetaiov  (sic)  Ka-ra  ixapKoy  " 


&c.  This,  in  Fo'^dicks  American  translation  of  Hug,  is  given  thus-  "They  are 
tremcly  siinple,  and  are  found  at  the  top  of  each  page  throughout  the  MS  •  itari  f 
ea.»»,  (Mc)  mtA  Mip^oy,"  &c.     Fosdick  undertook  to  add   tho   accenU  to  the  Gi 
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throughout  his  traiisl:ition  ;  and  this  labour,  though  in  general  useful,  is  in  this  case  just 
the  contrary  ;  but  this  seems  to  have  led  him  to  correct  the  very  peculiarity  to  which  Hue 
had  drawn  atlenlion  ;  and  thus  /laeeaior  became  MaTicuor,  while  Hug's  "lie"  being 
retained,  bccitme  positively  misleading.  ' 

No  one  can  liavo  had  twenty  years'  experience  in  press-correcting  without  learning  how 
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under  the  head  of  substitutions,  and  more  might  be  specified.  Here 
belong  changes  of  orthography  into  forms  which  were  more  common ; 
such  a«  1  etra-apaiKotrra  for  Tscraepdicovra ;  r)X6ov  for  Jjkdav;  Xrj^ofiai 
for  Xiifi\jrofiai:  also  the  alteration  of  proper  names,  such  as  'Afiwt, 
'A<rd<^,  into  'Afjuiv,  'Acra,  to  suit  the  Hebrew  form ;  MaOffaiof, 
Ma66dv,  into  MaT^aior,  Marddu,  so  as  to  be  more  Greek  in  the 
nature  of  the  doubled  consonants  ;  Ka<f>apvaov/i  into  KaTrepvaou^,  as 
being  a  more  modern  orthography  aiiparently  ;  MrjOavla  (John  i. 
28.)  into  Brjdaffapd.  in  accordance  with  a  conjecture  of  Origen 
(which,  however,  he  did  not  intrude  into  the  text),  and  as  being  the 
name  by  which  the  supposed  locality  was  known  at  a  later  age. 
The  common  form  Aa/3i£  hardly  belongs  here;  as  in  MSS.  this 
name  is  generally  contracted  AAA,  AoS ;  while  in  the  older  copies 
in  which  it  is  expressed  at  length,  it  is  given  AATEIA,  and  in  those 
later,  AaviS.  Tlie  insertion,  however,  of  AafilB  in  the  common  text 
as  printed,  may  be  compared  with  the  adoption  of  more  recent  forms 
in  MSS.:  this  orthography  belongs  so  completely  to  the  latest 
period  of  Greek  pronunciation,  &c.,  that  it  would  only  have  been 
adopted  when  it  conveyed  just  the  same  sound  as  AavlS.  The  form 
Aa/9/6  (which  may  be  justly  termed  barbarous)  owes  it«  adoption  to 
its  introduction  by  Erasmus  (or  Froben  his  printer),  in  his  first 
edition.  The  Complutensian  editors  both  in  the  New  Testament 
and  the  LXX.  gave  AaviS ;  and  this  form  has  been  commonly 
adopted  in  that  version  as  printed,  except  in  the  Aldine  text 

Though  these  changes  for  the  removal  of  difficulties  are  of  very 
slight  importance  (since  the  sense  is  unaffected),  yet  they  require 
observation,  ok  being  parts  of  that  habit  of  correcting  whatever  was 
peculiar  or  difficult,  which  has  in  other  circumstances  more  serious 
import  Of  this  a  few  instances  may  be  given.  In  Mark  i.  2. 
'ttcrata  T(fi  -Kpo^riTr}  was  felt  to  be  a  difficulty,  as  the  citation  is  from 
Malaclii  and  Isaiah;  hence  the  introduction  of  h  Totr  Trpot^ijTair. 
So  too,  the  computation  of  the  generations  in  Matt  i.  17. ;  and  in 
the  supposition,  doubtless,  that  a  generation  had  been  inadvertently 
omitted  between  David  and  the  captivity,  the  insertion  arose  in 
ver.  11.  of  TOP  ' ImaKelfi'  'lotaxelfi  Se  h/iirvr)<Ttv,  before  the  words  rov 
'Uxovlav  Ka\  Tovs  d8e\<f>ovt  airroO.  The  genealogies  of  our  Lord  as 
contained  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  contain  several  points  of  difficidty, 
and  it  may  be  that  to  avoid  them  the  Codex  Bezse  gives  in  Luke  iii. 
the  names  from  Jesus  back  to  David,  mostly  taken  from  Matt,  i., 
but  with  the  three  omitted  kings  between  'Iwpdp.  and  'Ofiar  added, 
and  with  the  names  of  'EXiaKsifi  and  'ItoaKelfi  both  between  'laxrtlat 

naturally  a  compositor  now  (just  like  «  copyist  in  ancient  times)  remoye*  diflicultie*  with- 
out a  thonght  that  this  procedure  can  bo  productive  of  injury. 

In  one  case,  at  least,  an  accidenUl  erratum  in  a  printed  edition  has  led  to  an  undesigned 
change  of  reading  in  the  text  as  commonly  used.  In  Matt.  xir.  14.  the  reading  in  the 
Erasmian  and  Complutensian  texts  both  is  Ar-  alrroTj ;  this,  too,  is  reuined  in  the  editions 
of  Stephens  of  1546  and  1549.  In  the  folio  edition  of  1550.  however,  this  is  oltcred  by 
accident  into  iV  alirots  (the  termination,  being  expressed  by  a  ligatnni,  differ*  very  $hghi^ 
from  -e:j).  Then  Stephens,  in  his  edition  of  1561,  corrected  the  accent  (which  suited  the 
right  word)  instead  of  correcting  the  letter,  and  thus  we  have  from  that  edition  In'  abrovt. 
In  the  Elierir  text,  in  that  of  Mill,  and  in  those  printed  from  them. 
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and  'lexovla^.  A  peculiar  collocation  of  words  was  naturally  rejected 
for  that  which  was  smooth  and  easy :  thus  in  Acts  iv.  25.  the  read- 
ing, 0  ToO  Trarpo!  t'i/j,wi/  Sia  ■jrvBV/j.aTOi  ayiov  arofiaro!  Aavsih  iraihot 
cov  elirwv,  has  given  rise  not  only  to  the  common  t«xt,  but  also  to 
many  other  variations.  In  Acts  xiii.  32.  ^/im  vfias  evaYye\i^6/j.eea 
rrjv  Trpop  Toiis  -rrarepat  inayyeXiav  yevo/utnjv  on  Tairrr)v  6  0eo!  i/areTrXij- 
paicev  Toh  rixvon  rffimv  dva<nritja!  '\rf<rovv,  has  suggested  the  reading 
Toh  riievoii  airrajv  r](juv  to  remove  a  supposed  difficulty.  In  the  fol- 
lowing verse  nothing  can  be  more  definite  than  the  testimony  in 
favour  of  fiie  rc.uling  Trpciry  in  early  times,  while  the  MSS.  in 
general  now  on  the  contrary  read  hemiptp:  how  can  the  change  be 
explained  ?  Is  it  not  evident  that  hevricxp  is  a  correction  to  adapt 
the  passage  to  the  notation  of  the  book  of  Psalms  as  now  found  ? 
The  older  reading  in  Acts  xxvi.  28.  is  iv  6\iym  fie  ireideis  -xpuTTiavov 
TToiriaai,  from  wliicli  has  sprung  the  reading  of  the  common  text 
with  yive(T6ai,  and  also  (as  should  be  noticed)  the  variation  of  Cod. 
Alex,  which  liM  tTsiOr)  for  weiOen.  This  is  one  of  the  many  pas- 
sages in  which  the  true  reading  should  have  been  ^rst  investigated  ; 
after  that  tlie  business  of  the  expositor  may  rightly  bcrin. 

These  tacit  corrections  of  supposed  mistakes  might  be  arranged 
under  the  three  general  hcaih  above  mentioned  (under  ihe/lrst  of  which 
some  have  been  noticed),  namely,  substitutions,  insertions,  and  omis- 
sions. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  various  readings  which  occur 
can  be  classified  and  explained.     There  are  many,  the  appearance  of 
which  admits  of  as  little  investigation  as  do  any  sporadic  phsenomena 
in   matters   of  physical    science,    or   idiosyncrasies    in    the    moral 
world.     These  sporadic  Tunatntus  of  reading  require  to  be  considered 
separately,  by  weighing  the  evidence  for  and  against  in  each  case. 
Nor  must  it  be  tliought,  because  some  reading  might  be  accounted 
for  on  some  of  the  principles  of  classification  which  have  been  stated, 
that  therefore  it  is  of  necessity  false:  so  far  from  this  being  the  case, 
emdfnce  must  be  sought  ti)  enable  us   to   determine  whether  what 
miyht  have  originated  in  such  or  such  a  manner  actually  did  so  or  not. 
Of  wliat  use  then  (it  may  be  asked)  is  any  classification  of  various 
readings,  any  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  any  of  them  origin- 
ated ?     The  answer  is  simple :   in  cases  of  conflicting  evidence  of  ex- 
ternal witnesses,  the   known  principles  on  which  various  readings 
often  came  into  existence  are  of  the  greatest  value ;  for  thus  we  have 
a  strong  ground  of  probability  which  may  often  turn  the  scale  for  or 
against  a  conflicting  lection.     And  even  when  the  evidence  in  itself 
is  by  no  means  evenly  bahinced,  there  are  cases  in  which  a  reading 
would  be  rejected,  from  its  origin  being  evident  to  the  mind  of  one 
who  is  familiar  with  the  kind  of  variations  which  copyists  introduced. 
Hence  those  springing  from  assimilation  of  parallel  passages,  ampli- 
fications of  the  common  kind,  &c.  would  be  recognised  as   being 
certainly  such,  even  though  the  direct  evidence  might  seem  to  be 
numerically  slight. 

It  facilitates  the  labours  of  a  press-corrector  if  he  be  familiarly 
acquainted  with  the  kind  of  mistakes  into  which  compositors   are 
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liable  to  fall :  experience  will  thus  aid  him  in  detecting  mistakes,  the 
origin  of  which  he  understands ;  and  for  this  he  will  be  all  the  more 
competent,  if,  besides  being  a  press-corrector,  he  has  had  practical 
experience  himself  of  the  work  of  a  compositor,  and  can  thus  under- 
stand how  errors  of  particular  kinds  are  liable  to  be  introduced. 
This  may  illustrate  one  practical  value  which  even  an  imperfect  clas- 
sification of  various  readings  and  their  origin  possesses :  another  im- 
portance which  it  has  in  Biblical  studies  is  the  aid  which  it  affords 
towiirds  an  exact  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  documents  by  which 
the  text  of  Holy  Scripture  has  been  transmitted. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  after  all  has  been  done  that  appears  prac- 
ticable in  classifying  various  readings,  those  of  which  early  writers  so 
much  complain  hardly  come  into  consideration  at  all.  Our  existing 
documents  cannot  be  rightly  accused  of  intentional  corruption.  And 
thus  we  may  see  how  little  influence  any  of  those  must  have  pos- 
sessed, who  introduced  wilful  or  extensive  changes.  And  farther, 
the  character  of  the  variations  (even  though,  as  Lachmann  says,  not 
a  syllable  in  the  New  Testament  is  of  small  importance)  is  such  that 
in  a  vast  variety  of  cases  the  change  could  not  be  expressed  intel- 
ligibly in  a  translation.  And  although  all  assimilation  of  a  passage 
to  that  which  was  or  was  supposed  to  be  parallel  to  it,  must  so  far 
obscure  the  dejiniteness  of  the  statements  of  Scripture,  and  the  precipe 
object  of  the  inspired  writers,  yet  this  injury  is  not  so  great  as  would 
have  been  produced  by  the  introduction  of  amplifications  from  other 
sources. 

And  thus  while  it  must  be  owned  that  the  sacred  books  have  been 
exposed  to  casualties  from  which  Christians  ought  in  a  great  measure 
to  have  preserved  them,  and  while  the  danger  of  change  was  great 
from  their  practical  guardians  having  been  mere  copyists,  it  must  be 
thankfully  acknowledged  that  the  real  injury  has  not  been  greater, 
and  that  the  channels  of  transmission  have  been  such  as  to  afford  us 
independent  lines  of  evidence  to  use  for  the  rectification  of  the 
damage  of  time,  inadvertence,  and  unintelligent  endeavours  at  im- 
provement. 

It  may  well  be  asked  whether  Christian  scholars  in  general  have 
deemed  it  of  importance  to  use  the  materials  so  preserved  to  them ; 
and  whether  they  have  not  rather  shown  an  uninquiring  acquiescence 
in  what  has  been  commonly  received,  even  though  they  might  have 
most  easily  known  the  true  condition  of  facts,  and  thus  have  used  the 
evidence  which  has  been  transmitted. 

To  say.  that  the  change  in  copies  caused  by  various  readings  is  not 
so  great  as  to  cast  uncertainty  over  the  whole  text,  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent thing  from  saying  that  it  is  not  of  importance  for  us  to 
investigate  in  every  case  the  evidence  as  to  the  true  reading. 
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CHAP.  VII. 


ON    THE    ST3TEMATIC    CLASSIFICATION    OP    DOCUMENTS. —  BENQEL'S, 
ORIKSnACIl's,   AND    UUO's    T1IE0RIE8   OK    RECENSIONS. 

It  has  been  already  noticed  that  similarities  as  to  characteristic 
readings  are  found  to  pervade  certain  MSS.  and  versions;  that  the 
text  may  iiave  in  certain  docnmenta  the  same  general  complexion 
throughout;  and  th.at  thus  a  kind  of  affinity  might  be  maintained. 
Hence  has  arisen  the  endeavour  to  classify  and  arrange  the  MSS.  in 
certain  families  or  recension.^,  and  to  point  out  what  versions  and 
what  fathers  accord  with  each  of  the  classes  so  laid  down,  the 
existence  of  which  wns  regarded  as  proved. 

It  is  not  unnatural  that  such  attempts  should  have  been  made ; 
for  the  observed  facta  were  repeatedly  pointing  out  traces  of  resem- 
blance between  particular  MSS.,  and  hence,  as  documents  were  more 
accurately  studied  and  their  readings  noted  with  exjictness,  the  more 
was  there  brought  to  light  which  seemed  to  carry  the  relationHliipa 
farther,  and  to  give  the  hope  that  all  copies  might  be  thus  cl.assificd. 
Nor  was  the  hope  unreasonable  ;  for  in  the  case  of  some  classical 
aiitliors,  wc  arc  able  to  trace  all  existing  MSS.  to  some  few  ex- 
emplars, which  must  have  been  adopted  in  particular  localities ;  and 
thus  whatever  minor  differences  have  been  introduced  into  the 
families  of  the  text  of  such  works,  the  distinction  of  origin  remains 
the  same.  In  the  case  of  such  classical  authors  many  a  reading  miiy 
be  dismissed  from  all  consideration,  as  being  one  which  originated 
later  than  the  original  divergence  of  families;  the  proof  of  this  being 
found  in  the  united  testimony  of  good  documents  of  both  the  separate 
cl.is'ses.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  works  of 
profane  authors  have  come  down  to  us  in  far  fewer  MSS.  than  has 
the  Greek  New  Testament;  and  thus  all  copies  that  we  possess  of 
classical  works  might  be  expected  to  have  emanated  from  but  a  few 
exemplars  used  by  copyists  at  Rome,  Alexandria,  or  Constantinople 
This  may  hinder  the  analogy  from  holding  good  in  its  full  extent 
when  sncred  MSS.  are  under  consideration. 

And  when  the  idea  was  fully  adopted  that  the  existence  of  families 
or  recensions  was  so  certain  that  the  documenta  in  general  might  be 
definitely  distributed  amongst  them,  this  was  considered  to  be  of 
great  importance  in  forming  a  judgment  of  the  respective  value  of 
opposing  readings  :  for  then  it  was  thought  that  the  question  lay  not 
between  MSS.  to  be  valued  according  to  their  mere  numerical  array, 
but  between  classes,  which  carried  with  them  their  own  import- 
ance, apart  from  all  consideration  of  the  numbers  of  existing  copies 
pertaining  to  each.  Such  was  the  weight  which  was  attached  to  the 
recension  systems  in  their  most  developed  forms.  And  though  the 
history  of  these  systems  may  seem  to  be  but  a  history  of  theories, 
which  have  sui)plantcd  one  another  in  the  minds  of  critics  and  others, 
but  without  m.iking  good  their  own  permanent  standing,  the  subject 
continues  to  be  of  importance,  since  the  discussion  of  tliese  aysteuia 
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led  to  a  more  close  examination  of  facts,  and,  like  the  alchemy  of  the 
middle  ages,  to  the  incidental  development  of  much  that  was  valu- 
able. The  object  sought  and  the  oiyect  gained  might  be  far  from 
identical,  and  yet  the  pursuit  might  be  by  no  means  fruitless. 

The  first  dijinite  enunciation  of  a  distribution  of  the  authorities 
into  families  was  given  by  Bengel.  Mill,  indeed,  had  been  his 
predecessor  in  attacliing  great  importance  to  the  combined  testimony 
of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  and  the  Latin  texts;  and  Bentley  had 
pointed  out  the  three  channels  through  which  authorities  as  to  the 
Greek  text  had  come  down  to  us,  as  "  Egypt,  Asia,  and  the  AYestcrn 
Churches,"  and  had  also  begun  to  act  on  the  combined  testimony  of 
the  oldest  authorities  of  Alexandria  and  the  West ;  but  neither  of 
these  critics  had  laid  down  in  the  definite  manner  that  waa  done  by 
Bengel  an  actual  distribution  into  families  as  a  fact  supported  by 
actual  phainomena. 

Bengel  thus  speaks :  "  Amongst  the  various  readings  which  have 
been  extracted,  such  as  they  arc,  we  must  see  what  codices  especially 
accord  amongst  themselves,  by  twos,  threes,  fours,  and  more,  in  larger 
or  smaller  syzygix  (for  thus  we  shall  call  them).  For  in  this  manner 
will  a  way  be  opened  to  decide ;  that  is,  to  cut  off  the  superfluous 
variations;  by  which  means  the  genuine  reading  can  do  no  other 
than  remain."'  By  this  he  intends  to  indicate  that  a  peculiarity 
possessed  by  someone  copy,  and  not  by  a  body  of  related  MSS.,  may- 
be safely  dismissed  from  consideration  as  having  no  jirima.  facie 
claim. 

Benifel  then  lays  down  points  iu  which  the  affinity  of  MSS.  is 
shown,  at  first  in  connection  with  their  external  resemblances  ;  he 
then  shows  the  general  relation  which  the  Codices  Graco-Latini 
have  to  each  other,  especially  in  readings  derived  from  parallel 
passages,  additions,  explanatory  glosses,  &c.  To  these  remarks  he 
adds  that  this  class  of  MSS.  add  no  little  weight  to  the  readings  ex- 
hibited in  what  he  terms  "  justi  codices"  when  they  do  agree. 

He  next  states  that  the  origin  of  various  readings,  by  means  of 
individual  codices,  pairs  of  MSS.,  greater  or  smaller  syzygia,  their 
families,  tribes,  and  nations,  might  be  investigated  and  set  forth  ; 
and  that  thence  the  approximations  and  divergences  of  MSS.  might 
be  reduced  to  a  kind  of  diagram,  and  that  concord.inccs  of  these 
diagrams  might  be  made;  so  that  the  whole  subject  might  be  rcprc- 
eenled  to  the  eye  in  a  kind  of  genealogical  tabic,  in  which  every 
more  important  various  reading  with  the  troop  of  the  codices  which 
Bupport.it,  might  so  appear  as  to  convince  even  the  most  slow- 
minded  doubters.  He  then  proceeds  to  show  what  readings  would 
on  his  principles,  possess  considerable  weight  as  being  supported 
by  different  classes  of  testimony,  and  what  may  be  left  almost  or 

'  "  Omnium  tostiam  qui  prasto  sunt,  qnicdnm  qiia«i  comitia  detent  habcri.  hnc  legf,  ut 
vnivn-ri  codue,  ip,i  >inl  norma  .ingularum:  qn«!  lex  o,.inor,  ipsa  rerum  nntnra  nililur, 
Itaqae  ipsii  TarictatibuD,  ut  sunt,  excussis,  vid.ndum,  quinara  codice.  potissiranm  inter  « 
bin^  tenii,  quatemi  et  amplius.  per  ininorcs  mnj..rei.que  ^VW««  ('■<=  ?J™,  Tf '' riTl!  .C 
in  ntramquc  partem  eongruant,  nam  «ie  via  patefut  ad  decidendum,  id  est,  .d  van..atc8. 
qn»  snpcrcreverant,  resecanda,,  quo  facto  i:cnuina  lectio  non  potent  non  superare.  - 
fntroductio  in  Cri.in  N.  T.  §Mvi.  p.  385.  («.-/>    N.  T.  Gr.  1734). 
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wliolly  out  of  consideration  as  not  being  so  confirmed,  applying  to 
this  end  prinoi])lcs  wliich  he  lays  down  previously  as  to  his  syzygicB. 
Tiiose  ]irin('i|iloa  relate  iridstly  to  the  value  attaching  to  the  united 
tcsliinony  of  dill'crcnt  codices  amongst  which  tlicrc  is  an  affinity,  and 
on  wliat  gfoiiiidr^  dld'crcnt  copies  should  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  same  class.  He  then  lays  down  a  rule  wiiich  is  good  and 
u.jcful  as  ho  intended  it  to  be  taken,  though  not  precisely  as  he 
stated  it:  "  Codices  in  which  a  reading  is  found,  which  is  confirmed 
by  no  ancient  Greek  copies,  no  versions,  no  fathers,  n re  recent."  This 
may  lie  said  of  a  text  which  abounds  in  such  readings,  or  it  may 
truly  be  said  that  a  reading  found  in  modern  copies  and  possessed  of 
no  ancient  e\ipport  is  worth}'  of  no  consideration. 

Bengel  afterwards  proceeds  to  maintain  that  the  history  of  the 
text  can  only  be  rightly  apprehended  by  its  being  clearly  seen  that 
"  the  Ciroik  copyists  had  separated  info  certain  (as  it  were)  nations 
or  families  before  the  versions  (of  which  he  had  next  to  speak)  had 
been  made ;  and  that  when  once  the  differences  had  come  into  ex- 
istence, divergences  on  divergences  from  various  causes  had  from 
time  to  time  accumulated.  That  also  from  the  codices  so  differing 
others  were  propagated  by  a  kind  of  eclectic  care  of  copyists ;  but 
so,  however,  that  each  nation  or  family  retained  certain  marks  of  ita 
origin,  llow  then  shall  we  discriminate  amid  so  great  and  so  con- 
fused a  mass  of  materials  ?  That  will  be  done  if  firet  there  be  also 
BU]ieradded  the  heap  of  versions  and  fathers."     (Intr.  in  Cr.  §  xxxi.) 

In  discussing  these  sources  of  criticism  Bengel  uses  especially  the 
Codex  Alexandrinus  and  the  Latin  as  standards  of  comparison ; 
showing  that  in  some  points  these  two  authorities  have  an  affinity  to 
on*  another,  while  in  others  they  diverge  widely ;  but  that  other 
ancient  authorities  repeatedly  agree  with  one  or  the  other  of  these 
two.  And  of  these  he  afterwards  speaks  as  the  two  nations  into 
which  in  very  early  times  codices  had  been  divided ;  and  thus  he 
compares  what  rests  on  their  united  authority  to  a  weight  supported 
on  both  sides,  and,  therefore,  all  the  more  stable  than  would  have 
boon  the  case  with  tenfold  support  on  one  side  only.'  The  point, 
then,  at  which  IJcngel  had  arrived  in  arranging  authorities  into 
finnilies  when  he  published  his  Greek  Testament  in  1734,  was  this: 
—  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  and  documents  agreeing  in  general  with 
it  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Codices  Graico-Latini,  the  Latin  version, 
and  all  that  agree  with  these  on  the  other  hand,  formed  the  two 
ancient  nations;  and  besides  these  were  the  many  more  recent  MSS. 
containing  a  text  of  a  different  kind.     It  can  hardly  be  denied  by 

'  Unius  Rcncris  coiItco!i,  qunmlibct  miilli,  sKjW  ahfrrnnt :  dure  vcro  nntionoi  illo",  in 
qiias  |iriinij  (|iiiii|ue  tcniixirc  disccsscrc  ciMlices.  firmiiiulinc  Biimmn  giiuilent  j  pcrimlo  ut 
moles  IX  iilrui|in:  Intcri;  uiii  iiltoriciuc  fiilcro  idonco  iiiruinlwRB  pcrstat  mcliii",  qiiatn  ai  ex 
nil')  iiimiini  lull  TO  lialicrot  dicuplo  |iltira.  Non  jnm  qiialisciiiiquc  (pccics  coilicum  nnti- 
qiioriiin,  luinuiuin,  iiiiilliiriMn  in  cinsiiin  vonit ;  vnlrt  vcro  DirersiUit  tcstium,  qui  ft  fonto 
IL  |iriiiiiL  iniiiMi,  i)ii;iin  proximc  nlisiint;  ct  inter  Re  qimni  loii^i^Riino  diptunt  ;  ndfoqiie  plio 
coiiFciisn  ^'ciniuiiini  Icflionctn  oKtctidiiiit,  Huoquc  ccmiitatn  Bcnipcr  ct  aiitiqtiitnlcin,  ct 
Iioiiitiiti.'in,  ct,  cxceptis  sin^ularilms  qiiilmsdnm  cnusis,  plurnlitatcm  coniplcttunlur  :  vcl 
ubi  |iluralitn8  dciicit,  defcc-tiim  siipplcnr,  ipsisqitc  codicitius  rercmioribus  ct  incoiiMnn- 
tioriliiis  robur  acbliint,"  —  liiirod.  in  Crisin  N.T.  §xxxii.  ob>.  xxxi.  p.  430.  1734,  p.6S. 
ed.  I;g:1  (of  tlie  Apparatus  scpuraicly). 
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any,  however  opposed  to  Bengel's  system,^a.i  he  showed  remarkable 
discernment  in  thus  appreciating  the  documents  which  were  then 
accessible.  He  most  certainly  used  with  singular  acumen  the  data 
which  he  was  able  to  employ. 

This  then  was  the  first  theory  of  families  which  was  at  all  de- 
finitely propounded;  and  we  shall  find  that  as  to  points  of  great 
importance  it  recognises  facts,  the  full  proof  of  which  has  been 
exhibited  through  the  labours  of  those  later  collectors  who  have 
enlarged  the  critical  field  by  bringing  forward  so  much  from  the 
oldest  authorities,  most  of  which  wore  unknown  to  Bengel. 

But  Bengel  did  not  stop  at  this  division  into  two  ancient  nations 
and  a  number  of  more  recent  codices.  His  more  matured  judgment 
in  his  defence  of  his  Greek  Testament  (1737)  was  this :  — "  The  host 
of  MSS.  which  in  the  later  ages  were  written  at  Constantinople  and 
its  neighbourhood  is  of  but  little  importance,  although  they  have 
been  disseminated  throughout  Europe,  and  even  beyond.  The 
whole  of  the  documents,  out  of  which  various  readings  are  collected 
and  judged,  is  divided  as  it  were  into  two  nations,  the  Asiatic  and  the 
African.  If  the  ancient  Greek  exemplars  from  Africa  had  not  been 
so  few,  which  are  surpassed  by  the  Asiatic  herd  in  numbers  only,  we 
might  rightly  rely  rather  more  on  the  multiplicity  of  MSS."  ' 

It  will  be  well  to  give  in  Bengel's  own  words  his  latest  judgment 
on  the  subject  of  families  of  critical  documents. 

"1.  Codices,  versions,  and  fathers,  divide  themselves  into  two 
familes,  the  Asiatic  and  African. 

"2.  Of  the  African  family  is  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  almost 
alone  (because  the  African  codices  have  been  almost  all  destroyed); 
but  it  is,  however,  equal  to  many  :  to  this  family  belong  the  TlCthiopic, 
Coptic,  and  Latin  versions.  The  other  witnesses  are  mostly  of  the 
Asiatic  family.  The  Codices  Graco-Latini  and  Lativizantes  rank  as 
following  the  Latin  version. 

"  3.  A  reading  of  the  African  family  is  always  ancient,  but,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  always  genuine ;  especially  in  cases  in  which  mistake 
was  easy. 

"4.  The  Asiatic  MSS.,  many  as  they  are,  have  often  but  little 
weight ;  especially  when  supported  and  countenanced  by  no  ancient 
version. 

"  5.  The  African  reading  very  often  corrects  the  amplification  of 
the  Asiatic ;  the  Asiatic  reading  sometimes  remedies,  the  defect  of 
the  African. 

"  6.  The  consent  of  the  majority,  or  at  least  of  the  leading  wit- 
nesses of  both  families,  is  a  great  criterion  of  the  genuine  reading."  • 

'  "  Cftterra  codicum,  qui  citioribus  scculis  Constantinopoli  ac  in  Ola  ricinia  scripti  (nnt, 
minus  Talct,  ctiamsi  in  omncm  Eumpam  ct  ultr.t  fncrint  disseminati.  Tolnm  genoj  docn- 
mentorum,  ex  quibus  varin;  Icctioncs  colli|^ntur  et  dcciduntar,  in  daa»  quasi  nationca 
flistrahitur,  Asiaticam  ct  Africanam.  Nisi  turn  pauca  cssent  cxemplaria  Gncca  retusta 
ex  Africa,  quorum  execllcntiam  lulgui  Asiaticum  solo  numcro  longe  rincit,  aliqnanto 
pins  niti  licerct  codicum  plural itale."  — Sec  Ikngcl's  Apparatus,  ed.  2.  1763.  Appendix, 
p.  iv.  No.  iv.  §  31.  p.  CC9.  (The  Defcntio  Novi  Teilamenti  Graci,  which  had  appeared 
at  Lcyden  in  1737,  was  there  rcjirititcd.) 

•  "  1.  Codices  vcrsloiioset  p.Urcs  in  dnas  dinccdunt  familias,  Asiaticam  ct  Africanam 
"  2.  Ex  Afiicana  est  Cod.  Al.  pa;nc  sulai  (ipiin  codices  Africaiii  fere  dckti  sunt),  at 
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Thus,  then,  V>fingc\  finally  clasped  together  the  earlier  documents 
as  forming  one  pcnoral/Jimi/y.  No  doubt  that  he  found  from  time 
to  time  increased  difliculties  in  laying  down  a  definite  line  of  de- 
niarcati(m. 

Probably  in  Bcngel's  own  time  his  views  were  but  imperfectly 
understood,  from  his  having  brought  them  forward  in  works  which, 
from  their  size  and  character,  had  but  a  temporary  circulation.  His 
Greek  Testament  was  criticised,  and  the  principles  on  which  it  was 
edited  were  assailed ;  and  in  consequence  he  published  various  short 
pamj)lilcta  in  defence,  of  an  occasional  character,  in  which  he  more 
clearly  explained  his  views,  and  defended  the  grounds  on  which  they 
rested.  To  tlie  enlarged  edition  of  his  Apparatus  Criticus,  which 
appeared  after  liis  death,  many  of  these  pamphlets  (if  not  all)  were 
appended;  and  this  portion  of  that  edition  becomes  the  storehouse 
for  those  who  wish  to  learn  the  groundwork  of  recension  theories,  and 
how  these  became  gr.idnally  systematised.  In  the  additional  note 
(from  which  an  extract  has  just  been  given)  he  states,  however,  his 
views  with  more  clearness  and  brevity  than  in  any  other  one  place ; 
and  this  note  <loe3  not  seem  to  have  been  published  prior  to  the 
jmstlnimous  edition  of  the  Ajiparatus  Criticus  in  1763. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  critical  writings  of  Bengel  had  thus 
appeared  in  a  collected  form,  his  piinciples  begun  to  commend  them- 
selves to  the  approval  of  competent  Biblical  scholars. 

The  term  recension,  as  applied  to  a  particular  class  of  MSS.,  seems 
to  have  originated  with  Semler.'  The  objection  to  the  word  is,  that 
it  properly  belongs  only  to  a  class  which  has  proceeded  from  some 
critical  revision,  and  thus  it  is  inapt  to  apply  it  to  one  which  has 
sprung  up  from  the  ordinary  accidents  of  transcription.  It  is 
needful,  however,  at  times  to  use  it,  though  not  in  a  strictly  ac- 
curate seii«c,  as  it  has  been  almost  technically  appropriated  in 
speaking  of  this  subject. 

Semler  futlt/  adoi)ted  the  theory  of  recensions,  although  he  was 

quaiiilihct  mulris  jmr;  cum  vcrsionc  jlCtli.  Copt.  Jai.  Ex  Asiatica  cctcri  fcre  tCfltcB.  Latinn 
vvrsioMi  Milionliiiniitiir  cod    ^'r.Tcol;itiiii  et  Irttiiiizantes. 

"3.  }a'C\\o  fjiirtiliin  Arriciiri/c  8cin|icr  arittqua  est.  Bed  tamen  non  semper  genaina  ;  pra:- 
sertini  utii  atirmitio  in  prtK-livi  crat. 

"4.  CodiccH  Asiatiet,  quamvis  mtiiti,  exiguum  seepe  pondaa  habcnt :  nulla  prKsertim 
antiqtin  veriuiie  stipiiti. 

"5.  Arricaiia  iLitio  sicpiua  cxcessum  Asiaticnm  redargniC ;  Aaiaticce  lectio  interdum 
iDcdcIur  liiitttii  Africnno. 

**6.  Consi'iisus'plurium  rel  ccrte  prsccipaomm  testiam  ex  atraqne  familia  magnum  est 
genuinie  k'Ctionis  crlterium."  (Bengclii  Apparatus,  ed.  2.  1763,  p.  42S.  Annot.  in  Jac. 
i.  19.) 

BcnRel  then  pors  on  to  give  his  reasons  for  valuing  so  highly  the  Codex  Alcxandrinus 
and  the  Latin  version.  It  is  needless  to  quote  these,  partly  because  they  do  not  relate  to 
the  cinsfiilicntiun  of  MSS.,  and  partly  because  the  critical  apparatus  is  now  so  much  more 
widely  e.\tcnilcd,  that  the  special  grounds  for  preferring  these  witnesses  would  not  apply 
in  the  same  manner.  The  argument,  however,  of  Bengel  was  so  far  valuable  as  a  contri- 
bution tu  Cnmiiinaliue  Criticism.  (See  Tregclles's  Account  of  the  Printed  Text  of  the 
Greek  New  Te.ftunient,  p.  132.) 

'  "  The  term  rercnsio  was  first  applied  to  the  MSS.  of  the  Greek  text  by  Semler,  in  the 
third  volume  of  his  Kmncneutische  Vorbercitung,  published  in  176.5,  and  his  Apparatus 
ad  LibfraUm  N.  T.  /iifrrpretittionem,  published  in  1767,  and  adopted  by  Qricsbach,  in 
his  Syn«/i«M  Einiuiilitirum,  and  in  his  Greek  Testament  and  Symbuta  Crilica." — Dp,  Marsh 
(notes  to  Miehiielii,  li.  ri4."l,) 
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not  strictly  uniform  in  his  use  and  api)lication  of  the  term :  he  seems 
to  have  followed  Bengel,  but  without  always  discriminating  between 
what  that  great  critic  had  stated  at  an  eariier  period,  and  what  he 
had  given  afterwards  as  his  matured  opinion.  And  thus,  Semler, 
almost  in  the  same  sentence,  speaks  of  Bengel's  two  ancient  nations 
as  being  "  the  more  ancient  recension  "  (contrasting  it  with  the  other, 
which  afterwards  was  used  at  Antioch  and  throughout  the  East),  and' 
also  of  the  Egyptian  and  the  western  as  two  different  recensions. 
However  little  there  was  of  defined  apprehension  of  the  subject. 
Sender  undoubtedly  was  the  cause  of  the  wide  diffusion  of  the 
theory  propounded  by  Bengel.' 

But  it  was  through  the  systematic  form  which  this  theory  received 
in  the  hands  and  from  the  investigations  of  Griesbach,  that  the  actual 
existence  of  different  recensions,  and  their  value  in  determinin<T  the 
genuine  text,  became  subjects  of  earnest  discussion.  That  critical 
scholar  had  before  him,  not  merely  the  comparatively  scanty  ma- 
terials which  Bengel  had  used,  but  also  the  wealth  which  Wetstein 
had  accumulated, — wealth,  which  he  had  employed  so  parsimoniously 
himself,  but  bequeathed  so  lavishly  on  his  successors;  and  thus  he 
had  far  more  extended  data  from  which  he  might  form  theories  or 
establish  facts.  His  own  recension-system  was  propounded  at  a  com- 
paratively early  period ;  it  is  illustrated  and  defended  in  several  of 
his  works,  and  it  was  used  extensively  in  the  critical  editions  of  the 
Greek  Testament  which  he  published. 

The  first  work  in  which  Griesbach  stated  a  theory  of  recensions  was 
his  Dissertalio  Critica  de  Ciidicibus  quatuor  Evangeliorum  Origenianis, 
which  appeared  in  1771 :  in  it  he  used  the  term  recension  in  just  the 
same  twofold  manner  as  Semler  had  done ;  sometimes  to  denote  a 
general  class  as  opposed  to  some  other  general  class,  and  sometimes 
as  meaning  sub-classes  distinguished  from  one  another.  Thus  he 
speaks  of  the  codices  C.  D.  Lr  1.  13.  33.,  as  belonging  to  one  re- 
cension in  contrast  to  2,  3,  4,  &c.,  pertaining  to  another.'  But  as 
yet  his  system  was  but  partly  formed,  and  his  investigations  had 
relation  especially  to  the  text  as  existing  in  the  third  century.  At 
this  time  he  thought  that  perhaps  three  or  four  recensions  of  the 
New  Testament  might  be  distinguished.' 

Griesbach's  occupation   in   editing  (1774-7)  first  a   Greek  sy- 

*  Between  the  publication  of  the  Hcrmencutische  Vorbereitung  in  1765  and  the  Appa- 
retn^  &r.  in  1767,  Semler  had  edited  (in  1766)  "  Job.  Jac  Wetstenii  Libelli  ad  Crisin 
atque  Intvpretationem  Novi  Tcstamenti."  To  this  he  had  appended  (pp.167 — 206.) 
"  Spicilegiam  Observationum  de  Voriantibus  Novi  Tcstamenti  Lcctionibns,  in  quo  prae-  ; 
cipuB  etinm  ex  Job.  Alb.  Bengclii  Introdurtionc  in  Crisin  Novi  Tcstamenti  recensentnr." 
This  Appendix  and  the  "  Apparatus  ad  lib."  &c.  (p.  45.  ff7.)  are  worthy  of  special  atten- 
tion as  developing  Semler*8  views  of  recensions,  and  as  applying  Bengel's  principles  to  the 
wider  range  of  critical  authorities,  which  had  been  made  known  through  WetsteiiL 

*  In  the  passage  in  which  this  occurs  he  is  maintaining  that  there  is  no  proof  that 
Origen  had  formed  a  new  recension  of  the  New  Testament :  —  "  Ceite  non  ea  significa- 
tione,  qiUB  aliaa  in  re  critica  sacra  obtinet,  v.  c.  obi  de  recensione  Lucianea  aot  Hesy- 
chiana  loquimur,  aul  uhi  codices,  0.  D.  L.  1.  13.  33.  etc.  atiam  rectmimem  eihibtre  dicimtu, 
quam  codiret  2,  3,  4,  etc." — Opnscula  Academica,  ed.  Gabler,  L  237. 

*  "Recensiones  sacri  tcxtus  (v.  c.  Evangeliorum)  agnosco  non  nisi  pancas  (sunt  forte 
Irci  aut  rpiatuor),  quss  oranes  N.  T.  codices  in  tolidem  cluses  sejungunL" —  Opp. 
Acadd.  i.  239. 
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nopsis  of  the  three  first  Gospels,  and  afterwards  the  whole  of  the 
JVew  Testament,  with  a  critically  revised  text,  led  him  of  necessity 
to  examine  the  relation  of  MSS.  and  versions  still  more  closely  :  and 
in  1777,  tlie  year  in  wiiich  his  first  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
was  completed,  he  gave  in  his  Ilistoria  Textus  Grmci  Epistoluruvi 
Jaul,narum<,  and  in  the  jircface  to  the  Gospels,  a  description  of  his 
lormed  theory:  this  theory  itself  must  he  judged  of  according  to  the 
facts  of  the  case,  irrespective  of  the  probability  or  the  contrary  of  tiic 
supposed  historical  grounds  on  which  the  author  sought  to  account 
for  the  observed  phxnomena. 

The  groundwork  of  the  theory  was,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century  at  least,  there  existed  tico  recensions  of  the  Gospels, 
and  to  these  special  attention  should  be  paid,  however  many  other 
recensions  may  have  been  formed.  Of  these  ancient  recensions, 
the  one  was  "  the  Alexandrian,  the  readings  of  which  are  gathered 
from  the  codices  of  the  Gospels  C.  L.,  and  also  K.  1.  13.  33.  69. 
lOG.  118.,  from  the  Evangelistaria  18,  19.,  from  the  Coptic  [i.e. 
IMemphitic],  vl-'thiopic,  Armenian,  and  later  Syriac  versions  (in- 
cluding the  marginal  notes  of  this  last  mentioned),  and  from  the 
citations  of  Clomont  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Eusebius,  Cyril  of 
Alexandria,  and  Isiilorus  of  Pclusium :  the  other,  the  western,  the 
rcadiiifis  of  which  may  be  gathered  from  Codex  D.,  and  in  part  from 
the  Codices  I.  13.  G'J.,  from  the  Latin  version,  specially  from  the 
Antchieronyinian,  which  is  commonly  called  the  Itala,  and  from  the 
more  ancient  Latin  fathers;  sometimes  also  from  the  Syriac  and 
Arabic  versions.  The  Codex  A.  follows,  in  the  Gospels,  a  recension 
differing  alike  from  the  Alexandrian  and  the  western,  perhaps  Con- 
stantinopolitan,  more  recent,  compiled  from  other  recensions."'  Ho 
also  states  why  he  cannot  commend  the  Syriac  version  so  much  as 
some  had  done,  regarding  it  as  rewrought,  and  moulded  in  many 
])arts  to  more  modern  readings;  —  a  judgment  which  had  been  pre- 
viously formed  by  Bcngel,  and  which  has  been  surprisingly  con- 
firmed by  later  discoveries. 

Nearly  twenty  years  .ifter  this  was  written,  appeared  the  first 
volume  of  Griesbach's  second  (enlarged)  critical  edition.  The  ma- 
terials to  which  he  had  the  opportunity  of  applying  his  theories 
■were  far  greater  than  they  had  been  when  his  critical  studies  com- 
menced, and  now,  therefore,  he  was  able  to  give  his  recension-system 
its  full  development.  It  is  iinjwrtant  to  observe  that  he  now  casts 
aside  historical  theories'  which  had  once  pleased  liis  more  youthful 

*  Optiscula  AcnilcinicR.  ii.  1  — 135. 

'  Nov.  'IVst.  Griisliach,  eil.  1777,  Praif  p.xiir. 

•  Some  who  liiive  o})posed  Griushach  and  his  viewp,  aach  aa  the  late  American  Pro- 
feasor  Norton,  ha\e  entirely  ignorfd  this  ;  ond  they  have  brought,  therefore,  into  juxta- 
pi>6ition  .sentences  and  passages  written  hj  Griesbach  at  dilTorent  times  during /brfy  y«a;« 
of  criticn!  study,  iis  it'  at  one  and  the  eame  time  he  had  held,  or  professed  to  hold,  the 
opinions,  which  they  show  to  be  in  several  rc5i)ecta  dissonant.  Sucli  writers  have  also 
manifesti'd  un  rntiru  want  of  apprehension  of  the  wide  distinction  tictwecn  the  yiicto  to 
wliich  Giicsbftch  drew  altcntion.  and  the  theories  (partially  propounded  Ixjforo)  which  lie 
connected  with  those  facts.  Had  such  censors  studied  the  text  of  the  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment, as  Griesbach  did  fur  half  a  century,  they  would  liave  learned  (o  speak  of  him  and 
his  laboiu'B  iu  u  very  ditlerent  tone  from   that  in  which  they  have  so  often  indulged. 
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and  imaginative  mind,  and  contents  himself  with  the  statement  of 
what  he  believed  to  be  proved  facts.     He  says, — 

"  The  origin  of  the  various  recensions  of  the  text  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, in  the  absence  of  documents  and  testimonies  of  suflficient 
antiquity,  cannot  be  historically  evinced;  nor  is  this  the  place  to  patch 
up  that  defect  with  conjectures.  But  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century  at  least  there  existed  already  two  recensions  becomes 
manifest  from  the  comparison  of  the  passages  of  the  New  Testament 
cited  in  Greek  by  Origen,  with  the  quotations  of  Tertullian  and 
Cyprian.  These  latter  quotations  imply  that  there  must  have  been 
a'  Greek  text  differing  in  its  whole  conformation  and  entire  colouring' 
from  that  which  Origen  used,  and  before  him  Clement  of  Alexandria. 
That  text  [the  one  used  by  Tertullian  and  Cyprian]  is  accustomed 
to  agree  with  the  Codices  Groeco-Latini,  with  the  copies  of  the  Ante- 
hieronyinian  Latin  version,  and  (in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew)  with 
the  most  ancient  Codex  Vaticanus  IJ.,  also  with  the  MSS.  1.  13.  69. 
118.  124.  131.  157.,  and  with  the  Sahidic  [t.  e.  Thebaic]  and  Jeru- 
salem Syriac  versions ;  the  other  accords  with  the  Codices  of  the 
Gospels  C.  L.  33.  102.  106.,  and  (in  the  latter  chapters  of  St  Matthew, 
St.  Mark,  St  Luke,  and  St.  John)  with  the  Vatican  B.,  with  the 
Coptic  (Memphit.ic),  jl^thiopic,  Armenian,  Fhiloxenian  Syriac  ver- 
sions, and  with  the  cittitions  of  Eusebius,  Atbanasius,  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria, IsidoruB  of  Pelusium,  and  others. 

"  This  latter-mentioned  text,  which  after  the  time  of  Clement 
and  Origen  the  Alexandrians  and  Egyptians  especially  used  and 
disseminated,  may  be  not  unsuitably  termed  Alexandrian.  The 
other,  used  from  the  time  of  Tertullian,  by  the  Africans,  Italians, 
Gauls,  and  other  westerns,  may  be  not  unfitly  distinguished  by  the 

Griesbach's  mind  continnally  grew  in  its  apprehension  of  /acU^  and  just  in  the  same  pro- 
portion became  emancipated  from  mere  theories. 

'  Those  opponents  of  Griesbach  who  suhstiluted  ridicule  for  argument  haTe  taken  ex- 
ception at  this  strong  language.  Thus,  Profeasor  Andrews  Norton  cites  a  passage  from 
Griesbach's  Symbolae  Critical  vol.  i.  p.cxxxviii.  (1785),  in  which  he  is  speaking  of  St. 
Paul's  Epistles  only  as  given  in  one  Western  MS.  (the  Codex  Claromonfanns).  Norton 
cites  thus  :  —  "  The  Western  recension,  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  it  from  this  MS., 
was  nearly  allied  to  the  Alexandrine."  It  is  but  fair  to  give  Qriesbach's  own  words,  and 
not  this  partial  citation  and  defective  rendering.  Griesbaeh  says :  "  [Vidctnr]  recen- 
sionem  occidentalem,  quatenus  e  codice  1>.  noscitnr,  rum  Alexandrina  satis  propinqua 
cognatione  conjunctam  fuisse  ;  h.  c.  codices  eos,  e  quibus  manavit  occidentalis  recensio, 
qiiamvis  sajpenumero  corruptos  ct  interpolatos,  tamen  permnltis  in  locis  easdem  scn-asso 
lectiones  vetustas,  quas  in  Alexandrina  recensione  deprehendimos,  a  quibus  vero  codices 
Asiatic!,  Constantinopolitani,  atiique  rccensioncs  dissonant." 

Professor  Norton,  after  his  partial  citation,  continues,  —  "  We  may  compare  this  with 
the  language  used  in  hb  Prolegomena  [the  passage  above  to  which  the  reference  is  made]; 
and  in  order  to  show  more  clearly  the  extravagance  of  the  latter,  we  may  blend  the  words 
of  both  sentences  into  one.  The  Western  recension,  m  far  as  ve  are  acquainted  with  it 
Jrom  this  MS.,  was  nearly  allied  to  the  Alexandrine,  allhmigh  it  differed  from  it  in  iis  whole 
conformation  and  colouring."  —  Genuineness  of  the  GospeU,  note  A.  (i.  171.  English 
edition). 

If  this  mode  of  marshalling  evidence  be  legitimate,  we  may  join  any  parts  of  sentences 
out  of  different  works,  and  not  wholly  on  the  same  subject,  and  so  make  a  writer  say 
whatever  wo  please.  But  after  all,  has  the  German  critic  been  shown  by  the  American 
professor  to  have  expressed  opinions  of  necessity  absurd  ?  Might  not  the  Transatlantic 
censor  be- reminded  that  the  whiu  and  the  nrgro  are  allied  as  being  of  one  blood,  and  that 
they  are  alike  equally  mar  ;  and  that  in  spite  of  all  differences  of  treatment,  conform- 
ation, and  colouring  ? 
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name  of  fJe.tt^rn;  not,  lioxvevcr,  that  it  was  limited  to  the  bounds  of 
the  Wcslcrn  Empire,  as  may  be  clearly  seen  from  the  agreement 
(Irc.incnt  but  not  constant)  of  the  Jerusalem  Syriac,  and  Suhidic 
L  I  lit'l)!\ic]  versions. 

"  From  both  of  these  recensions  in  the  Gospels  (of  which  alone  I 
l>orc  speak),  docs  the  text  of  Codex  A.  differ;  sometimes  it  a-'rccs 
with  (lie  Aicxamlnan  authorities,  Bomctiines  with  the  Westerns.'^then 
apiin  It  accords  with  both,  but  very  oltcn  also  it  differs  from  both, 
and  approaches  nearer  to  our  common   text     Cop;nat«  to  this  jMS 
arc  the  Codices  K.  F.  G.  li.  S.,  but  deformed  with  many  more  modern 
rcadin^ra,  and  far  more  nearly  related  to  the  common  text  than  is  the 
case  with  A.  All  of  these  (A.  Iv  F.  G.  H.  S.)  appear  in  the  Gospels  to 
agree  mostly  with  those  fathers  (so  far  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
mipcrfcct  collations  which  have  been  made  of  their  writings)  who 
at   the   cl()se   of   the  fourth  century,  and  in   the  fifth  and  sixth, 
flourished  in  Greece,  Asia  Jlinor,  and  the  neighbouring  provinces; 
and  this  recension,  which  we  may  here  call   Constantinopolitan,  was 
especially  diffused   in  the  iiatriarchate  of   Constantinople,  and  by 
means  of  many  copyists  was  disseminated  far  and  wide,  and  was 
transfused  into  (he  Sclavonic  version  (the  copies  of  which,  however, 
ditl'tT  not  iiiifrcqncniiy  amongst  themselves).     The  [Peshito]  Syriac  ' 
version,  as  jirintcil,  resembles  none  of  these  recensions,  nor  yet  is  it 
wholly  dissimilar.     In  many  things  it  agrees  with  the  Alexandrian 
rcocnsion,  in  more   with  the  Western,  in  some  also  with  the  Con  ■ 
staiitiiioi>()litan  ;   Imt  so,  however,  that  it  commonly  repudiates  the 
tilings  which  have  been  brought  into  it  in  the  latter  ages.     It  seems, 
tlicicforc,  to  liave  been  again  and  again  revised  at  different  times 
with  (inck  MSS.,  quite  diverse." 

(Jncsbacli  then  speaks  of  the  mixed  text  found  in  Chrysostom, 
and  continues: — "  Besides  the  MSS.  which  present  one  of  the 
.•incient  recensions,  tlicrc  are  also  some  the  text  of  which  is  blended 
fiuiii  the  readings  of  two  or  tlirce  recensions;  of  this  kind  are  the 
fingincntM  of  the  C^odices  P.  Q.  T.,  which  accord  sometimes  with  the 
Alexandrian,  sometimes  with  the  Western  copies.  Perhaps  there 
should  also  be  referred  to  this  class,  the  MSS.  which  from  their 
prevailing  character  have  been  reckoned  above  as  Alexandrian 
or  Western;  1.  1.3.  33.  69.  106.  118.  124.  131.  157.  with  the 
-/TSthiopic,  Armenian,  Sahidic  [Thebaic],  Jerusalem  Syriac,  and  the 
margin  of  the  Philoxcnian  Syriac  versions.  For  in  all  these  Alex- 
andrian readings  are  intermixed  with  Western,  and  wee  »«r*<!.  There 
are  also  some  AlSS.,  in  which,  if  the  whole  conformation  of  the  text 
be  regarded,  Constantinopolitan  readings  prevail;  intermixed  how- 
ever, more  or  less,  with  Alexandrian  or  Western  readings.  To  this 
head  may  be  referred  codices  wliich,  although  not  carrying  all  of 
them  equal  authority,  may  be  separated  from  the  general  herd :  K.  M. 
10.  11.  17.  22.  28.  36.  40.  57.  61.  63.  64.  72.  91.  108.  127.  142.  209. 
229.  235.,  and  the  Evangelistaria  18.  19.  24.  36."' 

Such  then  were  the  steps  by  which  Griesbach's  recension  system 

'  Nov.  Ti'sL  i.  1796.  I'rul.  Sccl.  iii   (|'|i.  I.xxiv — Ixxri.) 
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was  completed.  Tlie  comparison  of  the  enumeration  given  in  1777 
with  that  in  1796,  shows  that  from  taking  the  Codices  Graeco-Latini 
as  the  MS.  representatives  of  the  IVestern  recension,  he  had  gradually 
brought  under  the  same  head  other  copies  which  in  many  respecte 
agreed  with  them :  but  still  the  diflSculty  of  drawing  a  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  Alexandrian  and  Western  classes  was  not  only 
felt  but  stated,  and  this  difficulty  made  the  place  of  1.  13.  33.  69., 
and  other  copies,  so  very  doubtful  and  uncertain.  Also  the  fact  of 
P.  Q.  T.  holding  a  middle  jilacc  was  very  contradictory  to  the  notion 
that  these  classes  were  really  quite  distinct  It  is  true  that  the 
Codex  BezjB  D.  and  the  Latin  versions  on  the  one  hand,  and  C.  L.  and 
the  Memphitic  on  the  other,  look  like  very  different  classes ;  but  the 
whole  interval  is  filled  up  with  documents  more  or  less  allied  to  the 
two  extreme  points,  so  that  at  length  we  cannot  say  of  those  which 
hold  a  medial  place  that  they  are  related  to  one  extreme  more  than 
to  the  other. 

At  the  time  when  this  system  of  Griesbach  was  first  formed,  the 
readings  of  that  important  document,  the  Codex  Vaticanus  B.,  were 
not  yet  available;  and  thus  he  had  to  use  other  JVISS.  as  his  exem- 
plars of  the  Alexandrian  text:  indeed  at  the  time  when  the  above 
remarks  were  written,  he  had  not  seen  any  collation  of  more  than  the 
Gospels  in  that  MS.  And  thus  he  had  to  use  aa  the  MS.  types  of 
the  Alexandrian  family  documents  of  a  later  date  and  more  modem 
colouring:  had  it  been  otherwise,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  not 
have  so  formed  his  classes  as  to  put  B.  jiartly  in  one  and  partly  in 
another ;  its  text  would  have  suggested  to  him  either  that  the  Alex- 
andrian family  in  its  best  form  coincided,  in  much  of  St  Matthew's 
Gospel,  witli  that  which  he  called  Western,  and  this  might  have  been 
confirmed  by  the  character  of  Origen's  quotations  in  that  book;  — 
or  it  might  have  led  him  to  regard  as  hopeless,  an  actual  distinction 
between  the  Alexandrian  and  Western  texts.  As  it  was,  his  classi- 
fication was  made  when  in  possession  of  but  partial  data,  and  this  was 
still  maintained  when  his  Greek  New  Testament  api)eared.' 

Griesbach  thus  specifies  the  characteristics  of  the  recensions  which 
he  recognised :  — 

"  The  Western  recension  is  accustomed  to  preserve  the  harsher 
genuine  readings,  when  they  are  opposed  to  the  genius  of  the  Greek 
language,  Hebraising,  involving  solecism,  unpleasant  to  the  ear,  — 
injwmuch  as  all  these  things  were  less  offensive  to  western  readers. 
The  Alexandrian  recension,  on  the  other  hand,  sought  to  avoid  and 
change  whatever  might  be  offensive  to  Greek  ears.  The  Western 
recension  endeavours  to  render  the  sense  more  clear  and  less  involved 
by  means  of  explanations,  circumlocutions,  additions,  gathered  from 
every  side,  and  by  transpositions  of  words  and  sentences ;  but  the 
Alexandrian  sought  to  illustrate  words  and  phrases,  rather  than  the 

>  One  great  object  which  Griesbach  had  in  view,  wan  to  rindicate  the  Greek  MSS.  from 
the  chariro  of  Zatiniiing.  This  accusation  had  been  used  in  snch  a  manner  as  almost  to 
iuTalidate  the  anthority  of  all  the  Coiliccs  Gncco  Latini ;  bat  Wetsteinu  about  the  mfddlo 
of  the  last  ccnturj-,  extended  it  to  all  tho  more  ancient  docnments.  This  led  Ciriesbacft 
to  endeavour  to  discriminate  with  care  the  text  which  thej  actually  contamcd. 
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sense.  Tlie  Western  recension  prefers  the  readinfrg  wliicli  arc  more 
full  and  verbose,  and  also  supplements  taken  from  ])arallel  passapes  : 
it  also  Boinctiiiies  omits  wliat  may  make  the  sense  obscure,  or  mi^lit 
seem  rcpu-rnunt  to  the  context  or  to  parallel  jjassiiges;  in  all  whTch 
respects  tlic  Alexandrian  is  purer.  In  one  word,  the  Alexandrian 
critic  has  acted  the  part  of  a  grammarian,  the  Western  of  an  intcr- 

I""etcr In  all  these  points  the  Consfantinopolitan 

recension  commonly  accords  with  the  Alexandrian,  but  with  this 
difference,  that  it  is  yet  more  studious  of  Greek  propriety,  it  admits 
more  glosses  into  the  text,  and  throughout  it  intermingles  readings, 
either  WoHtern  which  are  discrepant  from  the  Alexandrian,  or  else 
compounded  of  Alexandrian  and  Western." '  To  these  remarks  on 
the  distinction  of  recensions,  he  adds  however,  "  No  recension  in  any 
codex  still  extant  is  found  uninjured,  such  as  it  was  originally;"  an 
admission  which,  of  itself,  goes  far  to  efface  the  lines  of  boundary  by 
whi(-li  he  sought  to  define  each  recension. 

The  use  which  Gricsbach  made  of  his  system  is  thus  stated  by 
De  Wetfc. 

"  1.  All  the  witnesses  which  belong  to  one  recension,  and  which 
unite  in  their  evidence,  are  to  he  reckoned  as  but  one  witness.  2. 
That  reading  which  is  supimrtcd  by  all  the  old  recensions  is  to  be 
held  for  genuine.  3.  Where  the  Alexandrian  and  Western  are  in 
accordance  against  the  Constantinopolitan,  the  most  ancient  reading 
is  attested.  4.  Where  the  Alexandrian  recension  is  in  accordance 
with  the  Constantinopolitan  against  the  Western,  it  must  be  inquired 
whether  the  reading  of  the  latter  belongs  to  its  peculiar  kinds  of 
error.  Also  similarly,  if  the  Western  recension  accords  with  the 
Constantinopolitan  against  the  Alexandrian.  5.  If  all  the  three 
recensions  give  different  testimonies,  the  number  of  the  witnesses  is 
not  to  decide,  but  the  preponderance  of  internal  grounds  of  evi- 
dence." ' 

The  system  propounded-  by  Griesbach  led  to  discussions  and 
modifications.  Mattiivei  opposed  with  violence  of  language  and 
vehemence  of  invective,  not  only  the  critical  principles  of  Griesbach, 
but  even  all  the  more  ancient  documents  on  which  his  classification 
rested  in  part:  and  as  the  citations  of  fathers  had  been  relied  on  as 
demonstrating  the  readings  of  the  third  century,  Mattheei  with 
earnest  zeal  opposed  this  mode  of  investigation,  and  tried  to  cast 
uncertainty  upon  all  patristic  citations.  He  used  to  this  end  the 
writings  of  Griesbach,  in  which  he  had  shown  what  kinds  of  quota- 
tions are  found  in  Origen  and  others,  and  when  they  may  be  relied 
on  as  sufficiently  exact,  and  when  they  are  wholly  loose,  or  modified 
by  transcribers.  All  this  Matthaii  turned  against  Griesbach,  unmindful 
of  the  distinction  which  he  had  established,  and  of  all  that  had  been 
done  by  Mill,  Bentley,  Bengcl,  and  Wetstein  to  sift  such  quota- 
tions. From  his  own  study  Mattha;i  added  to  what  others  had 
collected ;  and  then  he  passed  unsparing  ridicule  on  ail  who  could 

'  N.  Test.  1796.  Trol.  Si'CL  iii.  pp.  Ixxvii.  Ixxviii. 
'  EinK'it'iDg  in  N.  Test.  Sth  ed.  I84S,  §  58.  p. 81. 
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rely  in  tlie  smallest  degree  upon  such  contradictory,  confused,  and 
indefinite  allegations  of  Scripture  passages.  Matthsei  had,  in  fact,  no 
knowledge  of  the  subject  prior  to  his  taking  it  up  for  controversial 
purj)oses ;  and  thus  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  only  regarded  it  in 
a  manner  peculiarly  one-sided.  Origen's  quotations  did  indeed  stand 
in  his  way ;  but  these  he  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that 
Origen  had  corrupted  the  text  in  some  places,  and  that  in  others  the 
use  which  he  had  made  of  passages  had  led  some  Alexandrian  copyists 
to  adapt  what  they  wrote  to  the  explanations,  &c.  of  that  father. 
Mattha;i  also  repeated  the  charges  of  Wetstein  against  the  most 
ancient  MSS.  when  he  became  really  acquainted  with  his  Greek  Testa- 
ment ;  for  so  slenderly  equipped  was  Matthaei  when  he  entered  into 
the  field  of  New  Testament  criticism,  that  he  was  still  unconscious 
of  those  collations  and  opinions  wiiich  had  made  themselves  known 
in  all  the  literary  world  of  Europe.  Matthaei,  in  his  Russian  solitude, 
seemed  to  hear  only  an  occasional  echo  of  the  voices  which  resounded 
in  the  ears  of  Biblical  scholars;  and  thus  his  answering  cry  of  con- 
tradiction came  forth  without  his  truly  knowing  how  or  why  the 
utterance  had  been  given  which  had  grated  so  harshly  on  his  un- 
tutored ears. 

The  conclusion  at  which  Matthaii  arrived  was  simply  the  rpection 
of  all  the  authorities  belonging  to  either  the  Alexandrian  or  Western 
recensions  of  Griesbach,  and  the  adherence  to  Constantinopolitan 
authorities  only.  "To  the  class  of  MSS.  to  which  the  Codex  Bezse, 
the  Codex  Claromontanus,  and  others  of  high  antiquity,  belong,  he 
gave,  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  the  appella- 
tion of  editio  scurrilis,  nor  did  he  apply  softer  epithets  to  those  who 
ventured  to  defend  such  MSS."     (Rev.  T.  H.  Home.) 

Had  Matthaji's  knowledge  of  facts  connected  with  New  Testa- 
ment criticism  at  all  equalled  the  diligence  with  which  he  occupied 
himself  in  collating  those  MSS.  which  fell  in  his  way  during  his 
abode  at  Moscow,  and  had  he  known  how  to  avoid  virulent  and  re- 
pulsive language,  he  might  have  been  a  useful  check  on  the  theorising 
spirit  which  actuated  Semler  and  Griesbach  :  but,  as  it  was,  such 
opposition  as  his,  such  misstatements,  such  recklessness  in  imputing 
motives,  only  had  the  effect  of  causing  the  recension-system  propounded 
to  be  received  as  resting  upon  at  least  a  groundwork  of  important 

truth.  1./,      . 

Other  scholars  made  some  additions  or  modifications  of  the  three 
recensions  proposed.  Thus  Michaelis  upheld  another  recension  aa 
that  form  of  the  Greek  text  from  which  the  Peshito  Syriac  version 
had  been  made  :  he  also  divided  the  Constantinopolitan  (as  others 
subsequently  did  also)  into  earlier  and  later— a  distinction  which  so 
far  holds  good,  that  more  recent  readings  were  from  time  to  time 
introduced  into  the  text  contained  in  those  documents;  but  if  on 
such  grounds  new  classes  were  to  be  introduced,  there  would  be  no 
limit  to  the  divisions  which  critics  might  lay  down;  and  also,  in  snch 
a  classification  the  later  form  of  any  text  deserves  no  place ;  for  let 
it  once  be  shown  that  a  text  or  a  reading  is  really  recent,  and  it  is 
thereby  excluded  from  the  place  assigned  to  ancient  recensions. 
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The  fact  that  such  a  division  was  suggested  is  thus  far  iraportnnt 
that  it  shows  that  it  was  felt  that  recent  copies  contain  in  general  a 
recent  form  of  text. 

IIuG,  a  Roman  Catholic  Professor  at  the  University  of  Freiburg 
in  the  Brcisgau,  brought  forward  another  system,  commended  by 
much  learning  and  ingenuity,  in  the  year  1808,  in  the  first  edition  of 
hifl  Einleitiaiij. 

The  basis  of  his  system  is  the  condition  into  which  the  text  of  the 
New  Testament  had  sunk  during  the  second  century.  To  show  this), 
he  carefully  collected  the  various  testimonies  and  complaints  of  early 
writers,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  above  (see  pp.  39 — 41.).  To 
the  text  in  that  condition  he  gave  the  name  of  koivt)  exSoaif,  common 
edition,  a  term  borrowed  from  that  which  the  Alexandrian  critics  had 
used  in  speaking  of  the  text  or  readings  of  Homer  as  unrcviscd. 
The  KoivT}  of  the  New  Testament,  according  to  Hug,  came  into  ex- 
istence during  the  second  century,  an  age  in  which  he  considered 
that  alterations  (from  the  causes  assigned  above  in  speaking  of  various 
readings)  were  introduced  with  no  sparing  hand  into  the  text  of  the 
Gospels  and  Acts,  with  less  frequency  into  the  Epistles,  and  with 
still  less  into  the  Apocalypse. 

The  next  position  taken  by  Hug — a  position  on  the  correctness  of 
which  or  the  contrary  turns  the  whole  question  as  to  his  system  — 
is  that  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century  three  actual  recensions 
of  the  text  took  place :  —  that  the  evils  wliich  resulted  from  the  con- 
dition of  the  common  text  were  seen,  and  independently  of  one 
another  Hesychius,  Lucian,  and  Origen  revised  the  text;  and  that 
from  the  forms  of  text  thus  revised  proceeded  the  copies  which  were 
diffused  in  that  age. 

Tlie  proof  that  Hesychius  and  Lucian  undertook  such  recensions 
is  sought  for  in  certain  passages  of  Jerome's  writings',  in  which  he 

'  TIk^sc  passApcs  arc  here  cited  with  the  context,  by  which  alone  their  meaning  can  I>« 
Fccn.     The  ]);irt8  nut  quotrd  by  Hup  arc  enclosed  between  bracl(ctfl  :  — 

["  Si  Kept nn;;inta  iiitcrprcttini,  piira  ct  nt  at)  cig  in  Gnpcum  versa  est.  edilio  permancrcr, 
superihlc  nic,  mi  Cbr.tmati,  ci»t':cnporuiii  pniictis5iirrie  atque  doctissimc,  impcllcrcs,  nt  tilti 
Hcbra^a  vohiniiiin  Ijifino  scrinonc  Iransfcrrcm,  Qtiod  cnitn  pcmcl  anrcs  hominiim  occtl- 
pavcrat,  et  ii;u;rcnti:<  Ki-clcsiio  roboriivcrnt  (idem,  justum  crat  etiam  nostro  silentio  com- 
pntbnrl.  Nunc  vcro  cnin  pm  vnrictntc  rcyionum  diversa  fcruntnr  cxcmpbiria,  et  gcmuina 
ilia  antiqnaqiie  trniiBlatio  corrnpta  .^it  atqnc  violata,  nostri  arbitrii  putas.  aut  ex  pluribns 
ludicarc  quid  veruni  sit,  aut  novum  opus  in  veteri  opero  cndere.  ilhidcntibusque  Juda^iji. 
cornicum  ut  dicitur  oculifl  configere].  Alexandria  ec  .^Egyptus  [in  Septnaginta  fluis] 
Ileaychium  laudat  auctorem.  ||Constantinopoli8  nsqne  ad  Antiochiam,  Liiciani  martyrifl 
exemplnria  probat.||  Media;  inter  has  provincire  PnliEstinos  codicei  legunt,  quos  ab  Origino 
claboratos  [ICuscbius  et  Pamphilus  vulgavernnt :]  totusque  orbis  hac  inter  «e  trifaria 
varictatc  compugnar."  —  Pricf.  in  Lib.  Fnralipomenon  et  Contra  Ruffinum  ii.  27.  (ed. 
Vailarsi,  ii,  .'i2l,  .522.)  Jerome  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  Greek  versioni  from  the 
nil)rew,  which  Origen  compared  in  his  Hexapla. 

Tlic  latter  part  of  this,  containing  the  names  of  Hcflychins,  Lucian,  and  Origen,  is 
cited  by  Hug  in  separate  portions;  but  instead  of  "  Alexandria  et  TF^gyptus  in  Septua- 
ginia  niiis  Ilisycliium  landat  auctorem,"  ho  gives,  by  some  OTcreight  or  Tarions  reading, 
"  Alexandria  ct  TlOgyptus  ejus  opns  amplexi  sunt."     (Einleit.  §  36.  p.  169.  cd.  1847.) 

To  show  how  wiilcly  the  recension  spread  which  he  ascribed  to  Lncian,  he  quotes  a 
passage  fnmi  .Jcronu'.'s  I'^.pistlc  ad  Sunniam  et  Fretelam,  which,  irifh  the  context,  is  seen  to 
relate  to  the  Greek  rsiilter,  and  not  to  the  New  Testament  at  all.  "In  opere  Psalterii 
juxta  digcsri(>neni  srliodulre  vestrm.  uhirumque  inter  Latinos  Gnrcostpic  contcntio  est, 
quid  magis  Uebra;is  conveiiiat,  signifiecm.     In  quo  {fitig  begins)  iltud  brcvitcr  ndnioneu, 
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speaks  of  the  text  of  Hesychius  being  used  in  Egypt,  and  that  of 
Lucian  the  martyr  from  Antioch  to  Constantinople,  while  Palestine 
was  said  to  use  the  copies  of  Origen.  Those  passages  do  indeed 
speak  of  the  LXX. ;  but  Hug  ingeniously  applied  them  to  tlie  New 
Testament,  by  showing  that  Jerome  had  also  spoken  of  those  codices 
of  the  New  Testament  which  took  their  names  from  Hesychius  and 
Ijucian,  and  that  he  had  on  a  few  passages  in  the  same  part  of 
Scripture  appealed  to  the  codices  of  C)rigen. 

But  the  supposed  historical  ground  is  most  slender:  it  is  certain 
that  when  Jerome  says  that  the  Christian  world  divided  itself  (in  the 
Greek-speaking  countries)  into  three  portions,  following  the  copies  of 
Hesychius,  Lucian,  and  Origen,  he  is  treating  of  the  LXX.,  and  of 
liXX.  only;  and  when  he  mentions  "copies  of  the  New  Testament 
bearing  the  names  of  Lucian  and  Hesychius,  u|)held  by  the  i)ervorse 
contention  of  some  men,"  he  cannot  mean  copies  diffused  through 
most  of  the  East,  as  their  recensions  of  the  LXX.  actually  were,  nor 
can  he  speak  of  those  MSS.  with  approbation,  adding  as  he  does, 
that  "  the  Scripture  previously  translated  into  the  languages  of 
many  nations  teaches  that  what  has  been  added  is  false."  Thus  the 
Hesychian  and  Luciancan  exemplars  of  the  New  Testament,  what- 
ever they  may  have  been,  and  however  they  got  to  bear  the  names 
of  those  men,  were  not  in  general  use,  were  upheld  by  but  a  few, 
and,  so  far  from  having  the  character  of  revision  and  accuracy,  they 
were  marked  by  addition.  It  is  probable  that  the  mention  of  such 
copies  by  Jerome,  and  not  their  actually  known  existence  and  cir- 
culation, led  to  the  condemnation  by  Pope  Gelasius,  "The  Gospels 
which  Lucian  falsified,  apocrypha;  the  Gospels  which  Hesychius 
falsified,  apocrypha."' 

Tlius  when  "the  historical  grounds  of  external  testimony  in  favour 
of  Hu"-'s  system  are  reduced  to  their  true  limits,  by  the  removal  of 
all  that  really  belongs  to  a  different  subject,  it  is  clear  that  the  basis 
was  most  narrow  and  precarious  on  which  he  sought  to  rear  so  vast 
and  extensive  a  superstructure.  Indeed  the  only  evidence  that  is 
really  applicable,  when  standing  alone,  tells  against  any  system  which 
makes  the  exemplars  of  Lucian  and  Hesychius  an  integral  part,  and 
which  seeks  to  connect  them  with  what  was  extensively  read  and 
Used  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries. 

ut  sciatis  aliam  esse  editionem,  qnam  Origines,  et  Cicsnriensis  Eusebins,  omncsque  Gr.Tcira 
tractatores  Koirfir,  id  est  commtinem  appellant,  atque  imlgatam,  et  a  plerisque  nunc  AouirioKfi 
dicitur  (Hug  ends  here)  ;  aliam  Septuagiiita  iiiterpretum  qu«B  in  'EJnxAolj  codieibus  ro- 
pentur,"  &c.     (Ep.  cvi.  ed.  Vailarsi.  i.  636.) 

In  looking  at  these  imperfect  and  incorrect  citations  applied  to  a  subject  wholly  difterent 
from  that  to  which  the  context  limits  them,  it  seems  pretty  evident  that  the  pasKages  must 
have  been  extracted  bv  Hug/or  some  other  purpose,  and  that  afterwards,  by  some  mistake, 
they  were  applied  to  the  New  TeetamenL  -  „       . . 

■The  following  are  the  only  authorities  for  supposing  recensions  of  Hesychius  and 
Lucian  in  the  New  Testament :  —  . 

"  Prjctermitto  cos  codices,  qnos  a  Luciano  et  Ilesychio  nuncupates  paneoriim  hommuin 
•sserit  perversa  contcntio  :  quibus  utiquo  ncc  in  toto  (this  word  not  in  the  bett  cnpie-^) 
Veteri  Instniraenle  post  Scpiunginta  iTiUrprctcs  emendnrc  quid  licuit,  ncc  in  Novo  proluit 
emendasse  :  cnm  multarnm  gentium  Unguis  Scriptura  auto  transiaW  doccat  falsa  cwio 
auK  additn  sunt."— Hicronvmi  I'ra-falii.  in  quatu.T  Kvangelia  ad  I)ama«urn. 

-  Eiangelia  qua-  fol.virit  j.ucianus  Ai«cryph«  ;  Evangelia  quse  faJsavit  Ilesyclnus  Apo- 
CfyjAa."—  UfcOTtum  GelasiL 
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Tt  is  believed  that  the  Ilcsychiiia  who  put  forth  a  revision  of  the 
LXX.  was  flic  l'yjjyj)ti:in  bishop  of  that  name  who  was  put  to  dcnth 
in  the  pcri?ccutioii  of  Diocletian:  L\ician  is  described  as  a  martyr 
who  siidcrcd  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century. 

}]\\t  even  though  the  historical  grounds  assumed  by  ling  and  the 
nomcncliitnre  thence  derived  be  untenable,  it  does  not  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  the  classes  or  recensions  which  he  sought  to 
establish  were  equally  void  of  real  existence.  It  is  therefore  needful 
to  examine  the  classification  itself  apart  from  the  theory  as  to  how  it 
originated. 

First,  then,  the  unreviscd  text  or  Koivyy.  this  Hug  considered  to  be 
found  in  the  Goxpels  in  the  MSS.  D.  1.  13.  69.  124.;  in  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul  in  D.  E  F.  G.,  and  in  the  Acts  in  D.  E.,  also  in  the  old  Latin 
and  Thebaic  versions ;  these  he  considered  as  presenting  the  form 
which  the  text  had  assumed  in  the  early  part  of  the  third  century : 
he  also  assigned  the  Peshito  Syriiic  to  the  same  class  of  text,  though 
in  n  form  somewhat  different,  and  he  claimed  the  citations  of  Clement 
of  Alexandria  and  Origen  as  belonging  to  it. 

To  the  recension  of  Ilesychius  he  assigned  B.  C.  L.  of  the  Gospels, 
A.  H.  C.  17.  46.  in  St.  Patd's  Epistles,  A.  B.  C.  40.  in  the  Acts  and 
Catholic  Epistles,  and  A.  C.  38  in  the  Revelation;  the  Memphitic 
version;  and  the  citations  found  in  Athanasius,  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
Marcus  and  Macarius  the  monks,  and  Cosmas  Indicopleustes. 

The  recension  of  Lucian  he  found  in  E.  F.  G.  H.  S.  V.,  and  the 
Moscow  Lectionarics  b.  and  h.  (of  Matthaei's  notation),  aa  well  as  in  the 
modern  MSS.  in  general ;  in  the  Epistles  in  the  Codex  g.  (of  Matthaji), 
and  others  at  Moscow ;  and  in  the  Revelation  in  several  of  the  more 
recent  documents;  in  the  Gothic  and  Sclavonic  versions,  and  in  the 
citiitions  of  Theophylact. 

To  the  recension  of  Origen,  in  the  Gospels  Hug  ascribed  A.  K.  M. 
42.  106.  114.  116.  and  Matthaii's  no.  10.;  the  Philoxenian  Syriac 
version  ;  and  the  quotations  of  Theodoret  and  Chrysostom.  Beyond 
the  Gospels  he  considered  that  he  could  find  no  MS.  proofs  of  the 
existence  of  this  recension ;  though  he  thought  that  the  later  Syriao 
version  might  be  a  guide  in  discovering  such  copies;  but  in  tlus  he 
owned  his  want  of  success. 

In  defining  the  characteristics  of  these  several  classes,  the  Koiinj,  or 
unrevised,  has  been  sufficiently  described ;  if,  however,  a  text  could 
be  assumed  as  being  that  of  which  the  account  given  would  hold  good, 
it  could  be  found  in  no  one  document  or  class  of  documents ;  for  as  the 
changes  introduced  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  confined  to  any  one 
locniitv,  its  form  must  have  been  as  varied  as  the  exemplars  in  which 
it  was  contained.  And,  except  in  including  the  Peshito  Syriao  under 
the  same  head  as  the  Codex  Hezaj,  Hug's  system  allows  no  room 
for  this  varied  development.  This  class  of  text,  the  supposed  koivtj, 
answers  very  nearly  to  Griesbach's  IVestern  recension;  including, 
besides,  the  Peshito  Syriac,  and  the  citations  of  Clement  and  Origen. 
Gricsbach,  in  examining  the  hypothesis  of  Hug,  admitted  that 
there  was  a  measure  of  truth  in  his  opinion  as  to  the  text  of  the 
Peshito ;  that  is  to  say,  he  considered  that  that  ancient  version  had 
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got  into  the  condition  in  which  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us,  very 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Western  recension  had  sprung  up ; 
and  thus,  without  an  identity  of  text,  there  was  something  analogous 
in  the  two.  But  earnestly  did  he  oppose  the  notion  that  the  cita- 
tions of  Origen  should  be  referred  to  the  same  class,  and  he  gave 
good  and  valid  reasons  in  contradiction  to  such  a  view  even  on  Hug's 
own  principles  of  arrangement.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  readings 
of  Origen  in  characteristic  passages  accord  not  with  D.  or  the  Latin 
texts,  but  with  what  Hug  called  the  recension  of  Ilesychius.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  Ilug  showed  that  certain  citations  in  Clement 
and  in  Origen  do  accord  with  what  Griesbach  had  termed  Western 
readings.  This  led  to  some  important  results;  for  Gricsbach,  by  an 
examination  of  many  passages,  made  it  appear  distinctly  that  Origen 
had  at  different  times  used  MSS.  which  differed  from  each  other  as 
to  text;  and  thus  in  his  Commentaries  on  St.  John  he  employed  .in 
Alexandrian  text,  while  in  those  on  St.  Matthew,  in  the  later  part 
of  his  life,  he  used  one  containing  Western  readings;  and  in  other 
places  he  varies  in  his  citations,  and  occasionally  mentions  the  varia- 
tions of  his  copies. 

As  Origen  had  been  originally  a  kind  of  index  on  Griesbach's 
system  for  pointing  out  the  Alexandrian  text,  these  admissions  or 
reconsiderations  were  very  injurious  to  that  defined  scheme ;  for 
they  did  much  to  remove  the  land-marks  which  he  had  himself 
erected  to  denote  the  extent  of  each.  But  Hug  himself  was  also 
led  in  considering  Griesbach's  remarks  to  express  an  opinion  which 
would  be  equally  injurious  to  his  arrangement;  for  he  quotes  the 
judgment  of  Griesbach  respecting  Origen: — "A  very  distinguished 
scholar  has  remarked,  that  on  the  whole  he  approaches  very  near  to 
the  text  of  the  MS.  L.  For  if  we  take  away  from  D.  its  greatest 
aberrations  there  stands  out  to  view  a  text  very  like  that  of  Cod.  L." ' 

The  Hesychian  recension  of  Hug  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  identical 
with  the  Alexandrian  of  .Griesbach  ;  the  diflference  that  he  appears, 
however,  to  make  is  that  which  the  removal  from  it  of  so  many  ol 
the  citations  of  Origen  would  produce.  But  it  was  needful  to  Hug's 
system-  to  distinguish  between  those  quotations  and  this  recension  ; 
for  as  Ilesychius  suflFered  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  fourth  century, 
it  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  all  that  he  was  endeavouring 
to  establish  if  he  n  ere  to  admit  that  his  recension  had  been  emi>loyed 
eighty  years  before.  And  this  was  a  strong  point  witli  Griesbach 
in" his  remarks  on  the  subject;  for  </iM  alone  overset  the  supposed 
?iistorical  basis  which  Hug  had  laid.  This  text  was  certainly  used  in 
Kgypt :  but  an  Hesychian  text  was  that  adopted  in  that  country  ; 
this  then  must  be  the  Hesychian  text,  if  the  historical  notes  related 
to  the  New  Testament  at  all.  But  as  this  text  was  in  fact  used  in 
Egypt  before  the  birth  of  Ilesychius,  the  links  in  the  chain  of  hy- 
YOthesis  become  snapped  asunder. 

'  "  Ein  Bchr  nneoiclicmor  Gclcl.rtcr  bcobnchlet  hat,  da*  er  «ich  im  Ganwn  mehr  dor 
Han.lKhriftLannihcre.     De.n,  wcnn  »ir  die  (rS»«em  Abweichnngei.  aa^  I)  en  ft^^^^^ 
K  trill  ein  Text  hcryur  dcr  jencra  dca  Codex  L  «<.hr  ahnlich  isL  -  Hug,  Einleitang, 
36.  p.  172. 
VOL.  IV.  G 
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Iliipr  considered  this  text  to  be  a  kind  of  tlioroii<ili  revision,  un- 
dcrtnkcn  by  a  eritic;il  sclioliir;  but  whetl\er  he  iii:ule  alterations  in 
llic  text  ffDfn  a  eomiiarison  of  copies,  or  from  l)is  own  judgment,  he 
leaves  undetermined  :  if  the  former,  then  it  would  follow  that,  in 
s]iitc  of  the  supposed  confusion  of  the  koiv))  eK^o<Ti9,  sonic  copies  con- 
tiiined  a  better  text ;  if  the  latter,  then  it  woidd  only  be  a  conjectural 
procedure,  injuring  still  more  what  was  already  injured.  It  may  he 
that  llesychius  and  the  other  revisers  are,  upon  this  theory,  sup- 
posed to  have  introduced  into  general  use  readings  from  copies  whii'h 
they  considered  to  be  more  correct  than  those  commonly  employed. 
If  we  must  assume  actual  rcreiisioiis  in  early  times,  the  best  theory 
probably  would  be  that  which  represented  critics  as  selecting  the  nio.-it 
accurate  copies  which  they  could  find  of  the  text  that  w.as  current 
in  their  own  country.  They  might  be  conscious  of  no  alterations 
except  those  which  were  sjiringing  up  in  their  own  days  from  the 
blunders  of  copyists;  and  these  they  might  correct  with  care,  and 
then  their  own  exemplars  might  be  used  by  others,  from  the  known 
])ains  which  had  been  taken  in  eliminating  transeriptural  error.  It  is 
doid)tful  in  the  extreme  whether  we  can  suppose  more  than  this  to 
have  been  ever  aeeiiinplislie<l  ;  and  there  arc  no  grounds  whatever 
for  ascribing  the  Alexandrian  text  to  the  labours  of  llesychius,  or 
of  any  other  one  critic  who  ever  lived.  Had  surh  extensive  re- 
vision ever  been  undertaken,  and  hail  its  resulls  been  received,  more 
definite  traces  would  have  been  left  in  the  history  of  the  text:  it 
would  not  have  been  only  recorded  in  two  doubtful  and  depreciatory 
sentences. 

Hug's  recension  of  I^ucian  is  nearly  identical  with  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan  of  Griesbach,  at  least  by  as-'uming  the  latter  in  the  form 
which  it  seems  to  have  acquired  in  after  times.  Hug  laid  down  that 
the  basis  of  this  recension  was  the  Kotvij  e/cBotris  as  it  existed  in 
Syria,  and  on  this  ground  (which  he  thought  that  he  had  proved)  he 
maintained  that  the  text  mv.it  be  that  of  Lucian.  This  involves  no 
impossibility  on  any  ground  of  chronology  ;  l)ut  the  pronfie  wanting. 
The  relation  between  this  form  of  text,  and  the  country  to  which  he 
assigned  it,  he  maintained  from  a  comp.arison  of  passages  in-which 
the  Peshito  Syriac  agrees  with  this  recension  in  opposition  to  Alex- 
andrian copies:  thus,  by  assuming  that  the  Peshito  represents  the 
KotvTj  as  re.ad  in  Syria,  he  thought  that  he  could  account  for  the 
formation  of  this  recension  as  a  revision  of  it.  Hug  describes  the 
supposed  procedure  of  Lucian  just  as  if  he  had  seen  the  whole ;  and 
by  admitting  that  readings  not  in  the  Peshito,  nor  yet  in  the  other 
old  recensions,  are  found  in  this,  he  shows  that  it  could  not  be  ac- 
counted for  strictly  in  this  manner.  He  may  be  (piite  correct  in 
supposing  that  Antioch  was  the  place  where  it  sprung  up;  but  to 
attribute  its  formation  to  any  thing  more  than  the  common  pro- 
cedings  of  copyists,  is  a  refinement  not  sustained  by  proofs  or  by 
the  probabilities  of  the  case.  Griesbach,  after  weighing  Hug's  argu- 
ments, thought  that  the  (^oustnntinopolitan  form  of  text  had  sprung 
up  from  a  combination  of  the  readings  used  in  different  parts  and  by 
difTcront  persons.     He  accounted  for  the  many  resemblances  between 
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this  text  and  the  Peshito  Syriac  by  supposinn;  that  that  version  had 
been  revised  by  the  aid  of  Greek  MSS.  of  this  kind.  And  all  the 
researches  of  Hug,  when  properly  used,  went  to  show  that  this  was 
the  real  character  of  the  Const-intinopolitan  text ;  it  might  be  said 
to  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  more  ancient  readings  that  the  common 
dialect,  Koivrj,  of  the  Greeks  did  to  the  previously  existing  modes  of 
speech. 

Hitherto  Hug  had  done  no  more  than  re-arrange  the  previously 
recognised  families  or  classes  of  text;  but  in  his  fourth  class  or  third 
recension,  the  Origenian,  he  devised  a  something  not  easy  to  be 
defined.  We  know  what  is  meant  when  we  hear  of  a  MS.  of  the 
Alexandrian,  Western,  or  Constantinopolitan  recensions  of  Griesbach, 
or  of  the  Acotw},  the  Hesychian  or  Lucianean  of  Hug;  but  it  is  not 
80  easy  to  define  the  Origenian  text  or  readings  of  this  latter- 
mentioned  critic. 

It  is  granted  that  the  citations  of  Origen  do  not  accord  with  this 
assumed  recension ;  but  for  this  Hug  acco\]nts  by  the  supposition 
that  it  was  the  undertaking  of  his  latter  days,  after  his  works  had 
been  completed.  How  then  can  a  text  be  found  which  can  be 
ascribed  to  Origen  as  its  author?  Hug  appeals  to  what  Jerome  had 
written  concerning  the  LXX.,  stating  that  the  countries  between 
Egypt  and  Antioch  use  the  Palestinian  MSS.,  elaborated  by  Origen. 
This  (as  before)  he  transfers  to  the  New  Testament,  and  then  seeks 
for  MSS.  whicn  will  in  his  opinion  answer  the  description:  as  being 
intermediate  in  text  between  the  readings  of  Antioch  and  Egypt, 
they  were  what  he  expected  would  be  found  in  the  region  lociilly 
interposed.  And  as  the  later  Syriac  seetncd  to  be  related  to  the 
version  of  the  Old  Testament  in  that  language  made  from  the 
Hexaplar  text  of  Origen,  this  version  (he  thought)  afforded  a  cri- 
terion of  the  text  used  by  that  father. 

But  here  we  have  ingenuity  vainly  employed ;  for  all  that  could 
be  said  of  the  very  few  MSS.  which  he  ascribes  to  this  recension, 
is  that  they  present  features  belonging  apparently  to  a  transition 
state;  so  that  if  they  rightly  form  a  class  or  a  recension,  several 
of  those  which  he  has  placed  either  under  the  Kocvrj  or  the  Hesychian 
should  also  occupy  a  similar  place.  Again,  some  of  the  Hesychian 
contain  mixtures  of  the  readings  which  he  termed  Lncianean  ;  why 
then  do  not  they  take  their  places  as  a  distinct  family  ?  Also,  it 
may  well  be  asked,  how  it  is  that  the  ancients,  who  tell  us  so  much 
of  the  Biblical  labours  of  Origen,  say  not  one  word  about  the  weari- 
some undertaking  with  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  occupied 
in  his  latter  days  ?  And  if  Origen  did  indeed  crown  his  yeare  of 
toil  and  study  by  thus  recording  the  result  of  his  researches  into 
the  true  text  of  the  New  Testament,  would  it  not  be  at  least  remark- 
able that  he  should  have  given  forth  a  text  very  little  resembling 
that  which  he  had  used  in  any  part  of  his  life  ?  and  even  in  some  places 
contradicting  the  readings  which  he  expressly  mentions,  in  some  even 
of  his  later  works,  as  being  that  of  the  Greek  copies?  These 
remarks  and  inquiries  are  equally  applicable  whichever  of  the  docu- 
ments said  to  contain  this  text  may  be  assumed  as  its  genuine  form: 
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for  RO  vague  is  tlic  whole  tlicory  rcspectinf;  it,  that  there  ia  no pir- 
ticulnr  parity  or  iinitiial  resemblance  between  the  MSS.  which  Hug 
brings  together  as  constituting  this  one  class.  Most  of  them  belonrr 
just  as  inui'h  to  the  Constantinopolitan  family  (or  that  of  Lucian)  as 
those  which  Hug  names  under  that  bend. 

But  it  was  necessary  to  Hug's  position  to  find  a  Palestinian  re 
cension,  as  one  of  the  three  classes  of  revised  text;  and  tlicnTore  he 
found  it  here.  One  strong  j)oint  in  opposition  to  the  notion  that 
these  documents  contain  a  text  of  Palestine,  given  forth  (according 
to  Hug's  suppositi(m)  by  I'ierius  and  Paniphilusfrom  Origcn's  MSS., 
is  found  in  tiie  character  of  the  citations  ot  Euscbiua,  who  uses  a  text 
generally  Alexandrian. 

Twice,  indeed,  tlerome  apj>cals  to  the  exemplars  of  Origen ;  but 
this  expression  docs  not  jjrove  that  nny  such  rcce}i.i{on  existed,  but 
merely  that  there  were  co|)ies  which  Origen  had  used :  in  one  place 
he  joins  the  name  of  Pierius  with  that  of  Origen. 

These  probabilities  are  strong  against  the  hypothesis  of  an  Origen- 
ian  recension ;  but  thrsS  are  not  all  ;  for  Origen  himself  in  one  of 
his  later  works  disclaims  such  an  undertaking  as  one  that  could  not 
be  carried  out ' ;  he  knew  that  copies  differed,  he  stated  the  fact,  but 
how  to  apply  a  critical  remedy  was  utterly  unknown  to  him.  This 
statement  from  himself  might  have  sufficed  to  binder  such  a  work 
being  attributed  to  him  ;  and  if  he  had  really  formed  such  a  recen- 
sion, in  the  text  of  whicli  he  contradicted  all  that  lie  had  definitely 
stated  for  forty  years  to  i)e  the  reading  of  Holy  Scripture  (as  would 
have  been  the  case  on  the  supposition  before  us),  it  would  infer  either 
that  his  judgment  in  this  close  of  his  life  was  impaired,  or  else  that  ho 
had  acted  the  critic,  by  usi;ig  an  unwarrantable  licence  of  conjecture. 

Thus  the  theories  of  Hug  possess  rather  a  negative  than  a  positive 
value.  They  led  to  a  re-examination  of  the  whole  subject  by  Grics- 
bach,  who  entered  on  it  in  a  spirit  of  rare  candour  :  the  result  is  given 
in  the  Mclctemati  prefixed  to  his  latest  work  (Commentarius  critrcus, 
part  ii.)  in  1811.  He  there  refuted  some  of  the  positions  of  Hug, 
exj)rc83cd  his  dissent  from  others,  and  at  the  same  time  admitted 
that  his  own  system  required  certain   modifications.     He   utterly 

'  In  liis  Commcnlnry  on  St.  Matthew,  he  qticstiorn,  on  internal  firolialiilitics,  whether 
the  words  in  chap.  xix.  19.,  hrjow^ffttt  "rhv  wKrjaiof  aov  ij  trtavrAv^  are  really  part  of  the 
(genuine  text  (a  ttiinf;  which,  on  grounds  of  critical  evidence,  need  not  bo  doubted)  ;  and 
then  lie  speaks  of  the  diversities  of  copies  :  kbI  •/  fiiy  t^h  ««!  *"'pl  iXXwr  iroXAwv  iiatpuAa 
iff  irphs  i\\rt\a  ▼WF  hrrrypdipvr  SxTTf  witna  ri  itarii  MarOtuoy  fiif  (rwfSiir  &AAl}X0if.  ifiolat 
St  Ka\  -ri  \otirii  ttiayy4Kta,  xhjf  iLfftfifft  tit  fSu^ff  cfrw  6  irKunouv  4rrav0a  wpofftfi^tpBat,  obK 
fiprin^vTlv  inrh  rou  (ToriTJpos  rphs  rhv  irKoiiffioy  r^v  "  iyair^fftis  rhy  w\rf{riov  aov  tat  fftauriy  "* 
4i'To\r}V  vvv\  5j  iif\ov6Tt  woKXif  y^yovfy  rj  ruy  &rrtypd<pety  Staipopd,  ttrt  inrh  ^aSuiiias  vifWK 
ypa^iuv,  ctT«  airb  T(fX^i)f  Tivvy  ^o^dijput  Trir  Siopdiiotus  Tuy  ypa^ofLiyiay^  fire  Kol  kwh  rAy  rk 
iaiTToU  SoKovvja  iv  rp  Stopddiirti  wpotni64yTa>y  l|  h^atpovyruv.  r^y  fiiy  ovy  iy  Toif  ivrtyp^- 
^01 1  rfp  iraAuiav  iiaB^Ktlt  tiatftwiov^  dtoi  StSSyrot,  rSpofi^y  liaavBai^  ypirripl^  XP1<r<V'*'°'  '"^*' 
oiircus  IxMirtaiy.  K.r.K.  —  (iii.  671.  l>c  la  Hue).  This  implies  pretty  plainly  that  no  such 
meiliiid  li  id  liioii  devised,  at  least  hy  Origen  himself,  for  forming  a  recension  of  the  text 
»f  tile  New  Testament.  The  old  Latin  translator  of  Origen  baa  here,  "In  exemplaribus 
aiitem  Nt'\i  Testaniciiti,  hoc  ipsiiin  mo  i>osHe  facere  sine  pericalo  nun  pntavi."  Even  if 
this  be  not  a  geiiuino  clause,  which  has  been  lost  in  the  Greek,  it  is  an  apt  commentary  ; 
and  it  sIiuhs  that  the  ancients  were  wholly  unconscious  of  any  »uch  work  having  been 
nndortakcn  by  Origen.  Indeed,  it  is  marvellous  that  any  modem  writcn  should  haT« 
adopted  such  a  theory  with  regard  to  Origen. 
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doubted  the  historical  basis  and  nomenclature  assumed  b^  Hug ;  he 
disproved  the  notion  of  any  recension  by  Origen,  especially  such  a 
one  as  Hug  had  defined.  And,  altliough  he  still  considered  that  the 
establishment  of  recensions,  as  such,  was  essential  to  drawing  true 
results  from  textual  criticism,  he  now  thought  that,  except  perh.aps 
his  own  Alexandrian  class,  there  was  none  to  which  that  name  would 
in  strictness  apply. 

And  this  leads  to  the  inquiry  how  far  such  a  thing  can  be  shown 
as  actual  textual  revision  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  in  early 
days.  Is  there  any  real  evidence  of  such  procedures  on  the  part  of 
Christian  scholars?  Of  course  it  is  admitted  that  after  a  MS.  had 
been  written  it  passed  (or  ought  to  have  done  so)  into  the  hands  of 
him  who  was  called  6  avTi^dWan'.  And  the  business  of  such 
properly  was  to  revise  what  had  been  written  so  as  to  make  it 
according  to  the  copy  (just  as  a  modern  press-corrector  does).  This 
name  or" occupation,  as  well  as  that  of  a  Biop0<oTi^s,  occurs  in  the 
subscriptions  yet  found  in  Biblical  MSS  :  as  to  these,  however,  it 
should  be  observed  that  the  existing  subscriptions  are  often,  if  not 
always,  copies  from  that  which  had  been  originally  appended  to  a 
MS. ;  so  that  though  it  seems  occasionally  that  some  particular  copy 
had  been  revised  or  examined  by  some  known  individual,  the  attest- 
ation ;»ro/7<rr/y  belongs  to  some  more  ancient  MS.  from  which  uhat 
we  possess  has  been  derived. 

The  subscription  of  a  MS.  (itself  of  the  eleventh  century)  from 
which  Za-agni  published  the  divisions  and  summaries  employed  by 
Euthalius,  at  the  end  of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  runs  thus :  —  ame- 
pKriOri  hi  Twv  irpd^£0)U  Koi  KadoXtKWv  hn(jTo\a)i>  to  ^ipKwv  -rrpos  ra 
uKoi^rj  Ainlripai>a  T7>  h  Kaurapela  ^t/SXto^^KT?*  Ei<re^Jov  toO  Ha^- 
<fct\oi;.'  And  the  subscription  of  the  ancient  Coislin  fragments  (H. 
of  St  Paul's  Epistles)  is  of  a  similar  kind ;  avre^v^v  Se  v  fflfiXxjt 
irphs  TO  h  Kaurapla  dinlryp<t^ov  T7>  /3</3\io(9^A07»  Tov  hr,U>v  Ila^iXou 

'^"in  oXTmSs!  the  work  of  the  Stop^orn,'?  is  also  mentioned,  and 
that  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  some  difference.  The  following 
are  subscriptions  appended  to  portions  of  the  LXX.  version :  from 
the  end  of  Esther  copied  from  naXauoraTovXCav  am lr/pa<}>ov  m  the 
Codex  Friderico-Augustanus  (of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century)  added 
bv  a  later  hand  (of  the  sixth  or  seventh  century),  p^{Kr)^0i)  tai 
sLeiOv  ■rphs  T<i  'EfaTrXa  'npt^hovs  irr'  airrov  hu^pO^p^a..  Arr«- 
ylL  oiwZmrV^  amifiaXBv,  naM<^tXo.  8.op^a„7a  to  tevxot  h  Tp 
AvXaKfT  At  the  end  of  Ezekiel  in  the  Codex  Marechalhanus  is 
LndT^^A^^'?  «^o  irr.ypif'u  ToO  'Afi^a  AnoXUvaplovrov 
KOiVoBtlpxov.     iv  ^  KaOxmoKHTa,  Tavra,  /x£tA.j<^^^  a-ro  tjov  Kara  rat 

&La  KoXainov  x^.pl  Su;>p0ono,  .al  icx^.cr^pafnro.     o  Ev.ifiu,f  *ya. 
c^iXta  napievica.      ndp^iKoi  >cal  Ev,rificof  iSu»p0<DaavTO. 
^C  wTrk  Of  a  Su>pZt^>  may  ap,,arently  fee  regarded  as  more 
critical  than  that  of  the  mere  di^t^aXX*,.;  the  ktter  answering 

1  Zacagni  CoUectanea  Monumcntornm  Veterum.  Rome.  1698,  p.  513. 
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rather  to  one  who  read  by  copy,  the  former  to  him  who  used  a 
critical  judgment ;  and  thus  from  him  might  arise  naturally  such 
results  as  would  be  introduced  by  a  comparison  of  various  cofues  :  a 
transcript  made  from  some  exemplar,  when  corrected  by  means  of 
another,  would  produce  a  modified  text  And  this  may  account  for  the 
alterations  made  in  various  MSS. :  when  first  written  the  comparer 
would  examine  it  with  the  copy,  bo  as  to  exclude  mere  clerical  errors : 
but  when  at  any  time  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  corrector,  the 
alterations  would  be  of  a  different  kind ;  for  then  readings  would  be 
changed  to  suit  what  migjit  be  found  in  the  text  or  margin  of  another 
exemplar.  And  tliis  process  may  be  noticed  in  many  MSS.,  where 
the  corrections  show  that  many  successive  hands  have  occupied  them- 
selves witli  it. 

But  we  have  no  proof  tliat  any  hiop6anr)s  ever  made  a  formal 
revision  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  such  aa  were  executed  by 
several  with  regard  to  the  LXX. ;  the  utmost  that  can  be  proved  is, 
that  MSS.  were  transcribed  from  some  well-known  exemplar,  such 
as  that  in  the  library  of  CiEsarea,  or  else  were  compared  with  it.  It 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  this  exemplar  of  Pamphilus  the  martyr 
was  one  containing  such  a  text  as  had  been  used  by  Origen,  even  if 
it  were  not  a  copy  which  had  belonged  to  that  laborious  critic :  no 
doubt  it  was  supposed  to  be  free  from  the  interpolations  and  ad- 
ditions of  which  so  much  complaint  had  been  made;  but  that  it  was 
strictly  a  recension  cannot  be  shown,  and  if  it  had  any  connection 
with  Origen,  the  contrary  may  be  regarded  as  very  certain.  It  was 
probably  to  such  a  copy  at  Coesarea  that  Jerome  appealed  when  he 
spoke  of  the  exemplars  of  Origen  and  Pierius. 

If  any  theory  were  admissible  on  which  to  rest  a  conjectural 
recension,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  name  of  Pamphilus  has  been 
passed  by ;  for  copies  are  again  and  again  stated  to  be  taken  from 
his,  and  we  know  that  he  prepared  many  codices,  and  was  diligent 
in  circulating  copies  of  the  Scriptures',  —  no  doubt  such  as  he  con- 
sidered to  be  correct ;  but  it  has  been  rightly  seen  that  his  having 
transcribed  a  copy  with  his  own  hand  is  wholly  different  from  his 
having  made  a  recension  of  the  text  Hug,  indeed,  does  suppose 
that  the  recension  of  Origen  was  thus  published  by  Pamphilus ;  but 
this  conjecture  does  not  hold  well  with  another  part  of  his  theory,  in 
which  he  maintains  that  the  recension  of  Origen  never  had  any  wide 
or  general  circidation ;  for  it  is  clear  that  this  Cajsarean  exemplar 
was  used  by  many,  and  from  the  connection  of  Eusebius  with  Pam- 
philus in  his  Biblical  studies  and  labours,  and  his  residence  at 
Caesarea,  it  is  difficult  for  any  to  advance  that  the  copies  which  he 
sent  to  the  churches  at  Constantinople  contained  a  text  which  he 
supposed  to  be  different. 

'  The  followinj;  is  part  of  «n  extract  giyen  by  Jerome  from  the  third  book  of  Euscbios'i 
Life  of  rainpliihis:  —  "Quia  Bttidiosorum  amicui  non  fuit  Pnmphili  ?  Si  qnos  vidcbat  ad 
Tictum  ncccssariiim  iiidigcre,  preobcbat  large  quffi  potcrat.  Scripturaa  qnoque  aaDctaa  non 
ad  legendiim  tantum,  scd  ct  ad  habendam,  trihacbat  promptissimc  Nee  solam  riris,  Bed 
et  fcminis,  quas  vidisset  leclioni  deditaa.  XJnde  el  miiltoa  codices  praeparabat,  nt  qiium 
ncccssitas  poposcisset  Tolcutibue  largiretar," — Contra  Ruffinum,  lib.  L  9.  (cd.  Vallarai, 
ii.  46S.) 
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Up  to  the  miildlc,  then,  of  the  third  century,  we  find,  from  the 
testimony  of  Origen,  that  there  was  no  revised  text  of  the  New 
Testament;  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth,  we  meet  with  nothing 
more  than  particular  exemplars  used  to  copy  other  MSS.  from,  but 
nothing  tliat  looks  like  a  standard  of  appeal ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  it  is  certain  that  Jerome  knew  nothing  of  any  such 
text:  had  known  recensions  existed,  they  would  have  afforded  him 
no  small  aid  in  his  revision  of  the  Latin  translation:  it  would  have 
been  also  surprisinfr,  if  he  had  known  of  such  recensions,  that  he  had 
said  not  one  word  on  the  subject,  when  noticing  differences  of 
reading  in  particular  copies. 

Thus  we  are  witliout  any  historical  grounds  for  maintaining  that 
such  recensions  of  tlie  New  Testament  were  made,  as  we  know  to 
liave  been  executed  of  the  LXX.  One  simple  reason  may  be 
specified  for  this :  in  the  LXX.,  the  Hexapla  of  Origen  afforded 
what  some  might  regard  as  a  standard  of  appeal,  and  what  others 
might  consider  to  be  materials  for  critical  correction ;  and  thus 
revised  texts  were  actually  formed,  in  which,  however,  the  real 
LXX  was  more  and  more  mixed  with  portions  of  the  other  Greek 
versions.  It  is  well  for  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  that  there 
were  no  means  of  subjecting  it  to  any  such  process,  for  if  there  had 
been,  it  would,  no  doubt,  have  suffered  even  more  than  it  has  from 
the  proceedings  of  transcribers,  and  the  attempts  at  local  emendation 
and  correction. 

For  a  while  the  theories  of  Hug  obtained  a  considerable  reception 
amongst  German  Biblical  scholars :  Eichhorn,  for  instance,  generally 
agreed  with  his  classification,  not,  however,  receiving  as  proved  an 
Origenian  recension.  His  arrangement  was,  an  unrevised  text  in 
Asia,  and  with  some  differences  in  Africa;  a  recension  of  the  first 
by  Lucian,  of  the  second  by  Hesycliius,  and  a  mixture  of  both  texts. 
The  admission,  however,  of  a  recension  by  Origen  with  the  arrange- 
ment is  needed  if  the  basis  of  the  system  be  at  all  firm ;  and  thus 
Eichhorn's  modification  has  still  less  to  recommend  it  than  the 
classification  proposed  by  Hug. 

From  all  the  discussions  there  arose  this  benefit,  that  facts  were 
more  diligently  sifted,  and  thus  more  firmly  apprehended,  and  that 
all  in  early  writers  that  could  bear  on  the  history  of  recensions,  or 
of  the  state  of  the  text  at  particular  periods,  was  clearly  brought 
forward.  But  this  was  not  obtained  without  such  a  process  of  ex- 
amination as  showed  how  groundless  are  many  theories,  and  how 
critics  had  pressed  into  the  service  of  their  views  passages  and  state- 
ments whicn  really  applied  to  things  that  were  very  different  The 
general  result  was  a  doubt  as  to  the  tenability  of  Griesbach's  system, 
but  without  any  decided  feeling  as  to  what  ought  to  take  its  place^ 
or  what  modifications  it  should  receive. 
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CHAP.  viir. 

DISCDSSIONS    ON    RECENSIONS. — TIlEOfllES    BUIISEQUENT    TO   THOSE   OF 
OKIESIIACII    AND    IIUO. 

In  this  conntry,  tlie  sulycct  of  recensions  was  looked  at  in  a 
nitlier  peculiar  point  of  view.  The  Bystem  of  Gricsbach  had  been 
promulgated  ninongst  us  through  the  translation  of  Michaelis's  In- 
troduction, with  notes  by  Herbert  Marsh  (afterwards  Bishop  of 
Peterborough),  and  subsequently  by  his  Lectures  on  Biblicid  Cri- 
ticism. The  resulta  of  Griesbiich's  critical  revision  of  the  text,  were 
diffused  in  this  country,  both  by  the  extensive  circulation  of  his  own 
edition  (a,  large  portion  of  which  on  superior  paper,  provided  by  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  was  prepared  expressly  for  English  use),  by  an 
early  reprint,  and  by  White's  Synopsis  Crisews  Griesbachian;e.  But 
it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  anything  which  looked  like  innovation 
would  be  allowed  to  pass  without  discussion,  and  thus  the  work  of 
Dr.  Laurence  (afterwards  Archbishop  of  Cashcl)  in  1814,  assailing 
the  systematic  classification  of  ^ISS.  adopted  by  Gricsbach,  was  what 
might  have  been  naturally  expected  to  be  called  forth.  And  this 
work  has  long  been  considered  in  this  country  as  the  especial  refu- 
tation of  Griesbach's  system.  It  will,  therefore,  be  of  importance 
to  give  a  brief  account  of  its  plan,  contents,  and  mode  of  argu- 
mentation. 

In  the  former  part  Dr.  Laurence  speaks  of  Griesbach's  edition, 
the  hopes  which  Unitarians  had  formed  respecting  it',  and  how  those 
hopes  liad  been  disappointed,  from  his  not  rejecting  or  marking  as 
doubtful  a  single  passage  which  bears  on  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
which  had  not  been  similarly  noted  before  Griesbach  was  born. 
As  to  such  passages  (he  says)  "  they  have  merely  acquired  the  ad- 
ditional support  of  another  individual ;  of  one  whom  they  hold  in 
equal  admiration  and  contempt,  —  admiration  for  his  critical,  and  con- 
tempt for  his  theological  talents."  (p.  5.)  But  as  the  classification 
of  Griesbach,  and  the  mode  of  estimating  readings  in  accordance 
with  it,  were  liable  to  such  misconception  and  misapplication,  and 
were  "  so  readily  convertible  to  party  purposes,"  Dr.  Laurence  svX 
himself  to  work  in  good  earnest  to  examine  and  to  refute  the  system 
itself.  Dogmatic  grounds  thus  lay  at  the  root  of  Laurence's  re- 
futation ;  and  the  bias  thence  derived  may  be  discerned  in  8ome 
parts  of  the  work  thus  introduced.  He  gives  a  history  of  the  origin 
of  such  classifications,  tracing  them  through  Bengel  and  Semler,  to 
Griesbach's  earlier  publications.  On  arriving  at  the  point  of  his 
maintaining  three  recensions,  he  states  his  primary  exception  to  the 
system:  how  do  we  knoic  that  there  were  three?  if  the  variety  had 
been  greater  (so  that^ue  or  six  had  been  proposed),  would  not  this 

'  This  was  supposcil  to  be  the  rcnson  why  it  was  so  much  pntroniscd  by  the  Duko  of 
Grafton,  whosn  Boiitimcnts  wi  re  well  known.  It  is  slninRe,  however,  that  the  explicit 
ilccliirations  of  Gricsbnch  on  the  subject  should  have  bcCD  cither  overlooked  or  forgotten. 
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limitation  nocessarily  lead  in  application  to  false  results  ?  He  goes, 
indeed,  rather  too  far  in  saying  that  Griesbach  "  admitted  that  there 
exist  more  than  three  principal  texts,  perhaps  five  or  six ;  "  for  this  was 
but  a  statement  introduced  into  the  progress  of  an  inquiry,  and  his 
conclusion  had  been,  that  but  three  such  classes  could  be  definitely 
established  from  existing  documents.  But  on  the  lines  of  demar- 
cation laid  down,  ami  their  want  of  historical  certainty,  Laurence 
argues  well  and  forcibly,  entering,  as  he  says,  his  "  protest  against 
the  substitution  of  absolute  decision  for  conjectural  probability." 
(p.  25.)  In  another  part  of  the  work  he  says,  "I  have  remarked 
that  the  very  existence  of  the  Alexandrian  text  is  at  best  but  pro- 
blematical ;  and  so  I  apprehend  it  must  continue  to  be,  until  the 
contrary  position  be  proved  by  a  charactoristical  collection  of  Alex- 
andrian readings,  contradistinguished  from  those,  not  only  of  the 
Byzantine,  but  also  of  the  Western  text  When  Griesbach  under- 
took the  arduous  task  of  preparing  a  critical  edition,  and  even  a 
corrected  text,  of  the  New  Testament,  upon  a  novel  hypothesis,  he 
ought  surely  to  have  placed  its  accuracy  beyond  the  possibility  of 
objection,  before  he  attempted  its  reduction  to  practice  as  an  un- 
erring rule  of  textual  criticism :  not  to  have  proceeded  upon  the 
bare  probability  of  conjecture,  but  to  have  previously  grounded 
himself  upon  sure  deraonstnition.  The  Alexandrian  text  consti- 
tutes the  main  pin,  which  holds  together  the  complicated  machinery 
of  his  system.  This,  therefore,  he  should  have  first  incontrovertibly 
established ;  but  the  position  still  remains  exposed  to  many  great 
and  serious  objections."   (p.  124.) 

This  is  well  stated  with  regard  to  his  system ;  but  Dr.  Laurence 
does  not  draw,  as  might  have  been  done,  a  distinction  between  the 
facts  which  Griesbach  maintained,  and  the  deductions  which  he 
based  on  them ;  for  unless  this  difference  be  fairly  stated,  it  is  im- 
possible to  contemplate  the  subject  aright  To  demonstrate  the 
impossibility  of  laying  down  a  line  of  known  and  marked  distinction 
between  texts  called  Alexandrian  and  Western,  is  not  the  same 
thing  as  disproving  that  there  is  an  habitual  variety  of  reading 
between  documents  which  generally  agree  with  the  Memphitic 
version,  and  those  which  accord  with  the  Latin  translations.  The 
Bailor  does  not  confound  the  British  Channel  with  St  George's, 
although  in  the  waste  of  waters  there  is  no  sea-mark  off  the  western 
extremity  of  Cornwall,  to  portion  out  what  precisely  belongs  to  each. 
And  Griesbach,  three  years  before  Dr.  Laurence's  volume  appeared ', 
had  himself  shown  far  more  convincingly  than  was  done  by  the 
latter  writer,  that  the  characteristics  of  the  Alexandrian  and  Western 
texts  could  not  be  so  absolutely  separated  as  they  had  been  done  in 
his  earlier  works.  Griesbach  showed  this  by  giving  distinct  proofs ; 
■whereas  Laurence  was  content  with  combating  the  mode  of  proof 
previously  adopted.  Such  argumentations  might  silence,  but  in 
themselves  they  never  could  convince ;  for  all  know  that  an  opinion 
may  be  true,  though  the  reason  assigned  by  an  advocate  may  be 

•  Prefixed  to  the  second  part  of  his  Commentarius  Criticos.  published  in  1811. 
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fallac'iouB.  Laurence  did  not  propound  a  distinct  theory  of  his  own ; 
lie  contented  hiniself  with  throwing  out  hints:  thus  he  calls  the 
Western  text,  "  that  init;hty  rod  of  Aaron,  ever  ready  to  swallow  the 
feebler  rods  of  Ef^ypt."  ([t.  90.)  And,  in  speaking  of  the  points 
which  Griesbach  had  indicated,  in  which  the  Western  text  accorded 
with  the  Alexandrian  readings,  he  says  "  Sliould  we  not  rather 
contend  that  they  arc  more  ])rohably  Jl'estern  9  They  are  certainly 
common  to  both  clas'scs,  and  seem  likely  to  have  been  adopted  by  ono 
of  them  from  the  otlicr :  but  as  the  existence  of  an  Alexandrian 
class  has  not  been  proved,  and  as  the  stream  of  evidence  is  far 
greater  on  the  side  of  the  Western,  it  appears,  I  apprehend,  not 
unreasonable  to  conclude,  that  the  latter  exhibits  the  original,  and 
the  former  the  adopted  readings.  The  respect  paid  to  tlie  Western 
text  was  always  considerable,  and  the  sphere  of  its  action  extensive ; 
rather  therefore  sliould  we  conceive,  that,  instead  of  gravitating 
towards  another,  it  attracted  every  tiling  within  its  own  influence 
towards  its  own  centre."     (p.  128.) 

As  far,  then,  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  suggestions  thrown  out, 
it  appears  that  Laurence  thought  tliat  all  the  more  ancient  docu- 
ments had  been  subjected  to  a  Western  influence.  A  theory,  like  that 
of  AVctstcin,  that  tiicy  had  all  of  tlicm  been  altered  to  conform  them 
to  the  Latin  rendinr/s  ',  is  tlie  only  one  which  would  accord  with 
Laurence's  mistrustful  hints. 

A  considerable  portion  of  Laurence's  work  is  occupied  with  a 
refutation  of  the  mode  of  classification  adopted  by  Griesbach:  he 
endeavours  to  show  that  the  conclusions  of  that  critic  might  be 
reversed,  if  the  "  received  text "  were  adopted  (as  of  course  it  was 
not  by  Griesbach)  as  tlie  standard  of  comparison.  lie  seeks  to 
prove  that  each  monument  of  the  Alexandrian  text,  if  compared  with 
that  text  itself,  and  also  with  that  commonly  received,  will  be  found 
more  closely  to  resemble  the  latter  than  the  former ;  and  thus 
Laurence  concludes  that,  on  Gricsbach's  principles  of  classification, 
it  ouffht  to  be  referred  to  the  ]?y/.antine  family.  But  in  Laurence's 
argument  there  arc  two  fallacies :  first,  he  fiere  assumes  (what  else- 
where he  rightly  says  that  Griesbach  denies)  that  any  one  document 
can  be  considered  to  present  the  Alexandrian  text  pure  and  unmixed; 
and  secondly  (what  is  of  far  more  importance),  the  truth  of  the 
case  does  not  depend  on  the  calculations  of  agreements  of  readings, 
as  given  in  Griesbach's  "  Symbolse  Criticse,"  being  correct  or  other- 
wise :  phainomena  continue  to  be  true  even  though  they  may  have 
been  explained  on  wrong  principles. 

But  the  inaccuracy  of  the  mode  of  investigation  adopted  by 
Laurence  is  sufficiently  shown  by  its  results.  No  process  of  legiti- 
mate induction  could  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  such  MSS.  as  A- 
C.  17.  in  St.  Paul's  epistles  contain  a  Byzantine  text  No  number  of 
agreements  in  reading  of  these  MSS.,  or  of  the  citations  of  Origen, 
with  the  later  copies  in  general  in  places  of  small  importance  (such 
as   orthography  of  words,   minor   coincidences,   common  errors  of 

'  The  subject  of  tlic  so-called  Lalinising  of  Greek  MSS.  will  be  discuMcd  in  the  subse- 
quent chapter. 
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copyists  &c.),  could  be  put  in  the  scale  so  as  to  preponderate  against 
the  marked  diflference  when  characteristic  readings  are  under  consi- 
deration. In  fact,  the  argument  was  evidently  intended  to  silence  op- 
ponents whom  it  never  could  thus  confute.    This  is  about  the  weakest 
part  of  Laurence's  work.     That  its  real  object  was  to  defend  the 
common  text  as  such  is  pretty  clear,  especially  from  the  remarks  on  the 
three  readings  6^6^,  5j,  and  5,  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16;  in  which  he  seeks 
to  mvahdate  the  authorities  of  every  kind  which  read  (as  is  the  case 
with  all  the  more  ancient  versions  ')  a  relative  instead  of  a  substantive. 
And  thus,  in  spite  of  the  dispassionate  statementa  with  which  he  set 
out,  he  soon  becomes  an  advocate,  and  a  warm  and  partial  advocate, 
for  such  readings  as  he  considered  available  in  the  defence  of  that 
orthodox  form  of  belief  which  is  essential  to  real  Christianity.     But 
true  doctrine  may  be  upheld  on  certain  grounds  without  our  having 
recourse   to   those  which   are  fallacious.     "  The  ancient  weapons, 
however,  of  the  [Unitarian]  party,  have  at  least  received  a  sharper 
edge,"  was  one  of  his  introductory  statements;  and,  therefore,  to 
turn  aside  that  edge  was  the  indirect  object  of  his  work.     How 
much  more  might  have  been  accomplished  by  showing  that,  while 
Griesbach  had  invalidated  no  text  bearing  on  the  question  which 
was  not  previously  known  to  be  uncertain,  the  passages  in  general 
which  set  forth  the  Godhead  and  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ  were 
vindicated  strongly  by  every  result  of  criticism. 

Although  Laurence  in  counter-arguing  Griesbach  sometimes  uses 
language  that  looks  rather  depreciatory,  it  is  right  to  mention  that 
he  occasionally  employs  terms  of  commendation  :  thus,  after  speaking 
of  the  confidence  placed  "in  the  rectitude  of  his  judgment,  and  in 
the  accuracy  of  his  sfcitements,"  he  says,  "  If  I  do  not,  however, 
mistake  the  character  of  the  man  from  his  writings,  he  is  the  last  to 
claim  infallibility  in  the  one  case  or  impeccability  in  the  other." 
(p.  8.)  "Few  writers  express  themselves  more  dispassionately  than 
Griesbach,  or  more  remarkably  unite  modesty  of  statement  with  con- 
fidence of  opinion."  (p.  30.) 

From  the  time  of  the  publication  of  Laurence's  "Remarks,"  it  was 
customary  with  many  in  this  country  to  suppose  that  Griesbach's 
critical  labours  and  system  were  alike  fruitless;  and  this  opinion 
was  inertly  acquiesced  in  by  not  a  few  who  had  never  seen  the  work 
itself,  and  who  had  never  even  heard  of  the  principles  on  which  it  was 
written ' :  while  even  amongst  those  who  were  better  informed  it 
passed  current  that  Laurence  had  disproved  Griesbach's  recension 
system ;  or  (to  use  Mr.  Scrivener's  words)  "  at  once  and  almost 
wlUwwt  sa  effbrt,  laid  his  whole  eSfioe  ia  tlie  dust,'*  jnrt  a«  if 

'  See,  *»  to  Lanrence's  mode  of  proof  with  regard  to  the  reading  of  the  Tcrwons  in  this 
passage,  Dnridson's  Biblical  Criticism,  ii.  384,  385.  He  rightlj  sajs,  "  This  is  a  carioiu 
way  of  proving  a  thing,  by  simply  asserting  the  thing  to  be  prmed:"  a  remark  which 
might  often  bo  applied  to  the  archbishop's  polemical  arguments. 

•  The  accuracy  of  this  statement  will  bo  nphcld  by  the  many  who.  on  critical  snbjccts, 
haTO  heard  Archbishop  Laurence's  remarks  referred  to  as  anthority  by  those  who  hare 
neTcr,  at  all  events,  studied  the  work,  eTcn  if  they  hate  seen  it.  The  points  which  he  had 
been  supposed  to  have  proved  were  re|)eated,  and  that  by  those  who  certainly  did  not 
adopt  the  process  of  argumentation  on  which  they  were  intended  to  rest- 

•  Scrivener's  "  Supplement  to  the  Authorised  English  Version  of  the  New  Tcetament,' 
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Griesbacli's  own  Dfelrtemata  had  never  been  written.  Certiiin  partt 
of  Laurence's  work  are  valuable  as  showing  that  the  Alexandrian  an" 
"Western  classes  arc  in  many  respects  one:  but  it  is  from  GrieMbach's 
j)revious  work  that  we  get  the  definite  factg  which  bear  on  the 
question. 

While  Latircnce's  work  was  valued  by  those  who  considered  it  to 
be  an  important  BM])port  to  the  common  text  as  such,  the  same  cause 
was  upheld  on  principles  diametrically  opposite  by  Dr.  Nolan  in  his 
"  Inquiry  into  tlic  Jntegrity  of  the  Greek  Vulgate."  1815.  For 
Nolan  rolics  absolutely,  as  to  the  truth  of  his  system,  on  the  same 
threefold  division  which  had  been  maintained  by  Gricshach ;  let  that 
be  weakened  or  dcstroyc<l,  and  all  that  he  sotight  to  establish  must 
at  the  same  time  fall.  Nolan  followed  Hug  in  supposing  that  Jerome 
referred  to  the  New  Testament  as  well  as  the  LXX.  (if,  indeed,  he 
cons^idered  him  to  allude  to  the  latter  at  all),  when  pj)eaking  of  the 
texts  in  use  in  ICuypt,  Palestine,  and  Constantinople;  and  these  he 
identified  with  Griesb.ich's  three  recensions,  making  that  critic's 
JVijstern  the  snnie  as  his  own  Egyptian ;  Alfrandrian,  his  own 
Palestinian;  while  the  lii/zmitlne  remained  the  same.  These  three 
classes  he  sought  to  identify  and  define  by  means  of  the  I>atin 
versions  or  revisions.  He  assumed  an  identity  between  his  Pales- 
tinian text  iind  (lie  Vulgate  of  derome,  and  considered  that  the 
Codex  Verccllensis  contains  a  I^atin  text  analogous  to  his  Egyptian; 
while  the  Latin  Codex  Brixianus  was  regarded  a»  representing 
the  IJyzantinc  Greek  Codices  of  the  Gospels.  Then  Nolan  next 
assumed  that  this  Brescia  MS.  contains  the  Latin  version  in  its 
oldest  form  (giving  to  the  MS.  itself  too  high  an  antiquity),  and  then 
dc<luccd  that  the  ISyzantiuo  Greek  text  must  be  the  most  authentic, 
because  of  its  resemblance  to  this  particular  Latin  copy.  But 
besides  the  fidlacy  of  arguing  on  assumptions,  it  is  certain  that  this 
]  articular  MS.  docs  not  present  the  Latin  text  in  its  oldest  form, 
and  the  frequent  discrepancies  between  ita  readings  and  those  of  the 
earlier  Latin  copies  prove  it  to  be  itself  a  revision :  the  connection  of 
this  copy,  tliercfore,  with  the  Byzantine  Greek  text  tells  against  the 
antiquity  of  that  family  of  MSS. 

The  Latin  Codex  Verccllensis  contains  a  text  which  Nolan  affirms 
to  have  been  corrected  by  Eusebius  of  Vercelli,  and  he  supposes 
that  it  was  adapted  to  the  text  which  that  bishop  brought  with  him 

IS45,  p.  13.  Mr.  S.  poon  on  to  uny,  "this  miuterty  production  ha»  finally  Bcttlcd  the 
quLStion  respecting  a  triple  recension  of  MSS.,"  thus  claiming  for  it  fir  nioro  than  the 
anlhor  even  sought ;  for  he  was  content  with  the  refiitjilion  of  Gricsbach's  ground*  of 
chtssilicatiim,  leaving  the  affirmative  part  of  the  qneslion  untouched.  Docs  any  scholar 
who  is  conversant  with  MSS.  of  the  Greek  Ne»r  Testament  8np|i(«e  that  in  St.  Panl's 
Epihlles,  A.C.  17.  aie  (on  Griesliach's  cinssification)  more  Byiantine  than  Alexandrian? 
A  latent  defect  in  the  chain  of  proof  is  often  evinced  by  the  result  arrived  at.  He  who 
shows  that  Ihire  is  no  such  ihing  as  motion,  may  consider  his  arguments  sound  and  incon- 
trovertible, and  yet  no  one  in  his  perfect  mind  receives  the  result.  And  yet  if  I.anrence's 
methipil  of  proof  be  bom,d,  these  results  must  be  acquiesced  in  ;  which  are,  however, 
nciuully  receiic'l  by  none  who  consider  themselves  his  followers.  Indeed,  if  Liinrenco 
bad  so  profcil  A.C.  17.  to  be  ni/ziinllne  that  this  opinion  were  received,  he  would  have 
inllictud  a  far  severer  wound  on  ilie  common  Greek  tc.\t  than  any  of  those  which  it 
received  from  Gricsbaeli.     liven  Mr.  Scrivener  says  that  such  MSS.  are  Alexandrian. 
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from  Egypt  when  he  returned  from  the  exile  into  which  he  had  been 
sent  by  the  Arians.  Thus,  he  considered,  was  the  Western  text  of 
Griesbach  introduced  into  the  West.  The  fallacy  of  the  matter,  how- 
ever, is,  that  the  same  text  was  used  in  the  West,  and  was  circulated 
in  Latin,  long  before  Eusebius  of  Vercelli  was  born. 

The  Palestinian  Greek  text  is  attributed  by  Nolan  to  Eusebius  of 
Caisarea,  and  this  he  supposes  was  the  text  employed  by  Jerome ; 
and  on  the  ground  of  the  revision  or  new  version  of  Jerome  having 
been  made  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  he  assumes  that  both 
the  Codex  Brixianus  and  the  Vcrcellensis  must  be  more  ancient,  at 
le.ist  as  to  text  The  resemblance  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  which 
Nolan  takes  as  his  Greek  example  of  the  Palestinian  class,  to  the 
Vulgate  of  Jerome,  is,  however,  very  imperfect  He  considers  that 
at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  it  was  introduced  into  Alexandria  by 
Euthalius,  and  that  hence  it  became  used  in  that  city  and  region ; 
just  as  if  this  had  not  been  the  case  long  before,  when  the  Mcm- 
phitic  version  was  made,  and  when  Athanasius  and  Cyril  wrote.  This 
recension  is  stigmatised  by  Nolan  as  having  been  executed  with  a 
kind  of  dishonest  criticism  by  Eusebius,  whom  he  charges  with 
altering  or  expunging  passages  to  which  he  objeoted  as  opposed  to 
Arian  doctrine ;  an  accusation  never  breathed  \>y  his  worst  enemies 
in  ancient  times,  and  brought  forward  without  any  evidence  now. 

Ingenuity  of  arr.angement  is  the  only  praise  which  can  rightly  be 
accorded  to  Nolan's  system :  it  was,  however,  approved  by  some 
whose  value  for  Scripture  as  they  were  accustomed  to  read  it,  was 
greater  than  their  skill  in  a]iprehending  critical  facts.  An  assent  to 
his  conclusions  led  some  (not  all)  who  upheld  the  Byznntinc  text  to 
assent  to  the  reasonings  by  which  he  had  maintained  ita  exclusive 
authority.' 

'  That  this  judgment  is  not  loo  strong,  as  coming  from  opposcr^  of  his  results,  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Scrivener  ("Supplement,"  p.  \6.note):  "I  have  not 
alluded  to  Dr.  Nolan's  'Integrity  of  the  Greek  Vulgate,'  1S15,  because  I  have  been 
compelled  to  arrive  at  the  coneluHon  that  bis  scheme  of  recensions  is  radically  erroner.us. 
Few  things  are  perhaps  more  sail  to  the  honest  inquirer  after  tmth  than  to  see  a  learned 
and  single-hearted  man  like  Dr.  Nolan,  by  nssuining  as  ccrtani  what  is  barely  possible, 
and  setting  ingenious  conjecture  in  the  room  of  historical  fact,  led  on  step  by  step  to 
adopt  a  theory,  which  (to  nsc  the  words  of  Dr.  Turner,  of  New  York)  'is  sufficiently 
condemned  by  its  own  extravagance." "  It  is  well,  however,  to  observe  that  no  one  can 
be  surprised  if  Dr.  Nolan  should  be  censured  severely,  who  considers  how  bold  he  baa 
been  in  accusing  others;  e.g.  charging  Eusebius  with  altering  and  mulilaliiig  certain 
passages,  without  any  reason  but  his  own  uncharitable  conjecture;  and  accusing  Orifcn 
of  idolatrous  compliances  out  of  Ccdreim-,  a  writer  who  lived  some  seven  bundn  d  years 
later.  It  is,  indeed,  strange,  but  it  is  instructive  as  8hi>wing  how  partiat  was  the  m- 
formation  on  which  Nolan  lormcd  his  opinions  on  men  and  things,  that  he  might  have 
tt«ed  Epiphaniiis  as  his  authority  for  the  calumnies  against  Origen,  insicuil  of  resting  on 
a  writer  so  much  more  recent ;  but  iicither  would  have  any  weight  with  those  who  know 
how  fully  the  charges  have  been  examined,  and  how  they  have  been  shown  to  be  a  part  of 
the  virulent  abuse  with  which  Origen  and  his  opinions  were  at  one  time  assailed.  How- 
ever devious  were  the  sentiments  advanced  by  Origen  in  his  earlier  writings,  and  in  those 
of  «  speculative  character,  his  life  and  actions  were  not  obnoxioua  to  any  such  accusations 
n  those  which  NoUn  sought  to  revive.  And  these  things  may  excite  a  prejudice  sgamst 
the  citations  of  the  New  Testament  in  Origen  ammgtt  than  who  are  not  acquainted  mth 
hit  writing;  but  they  can  have  no  bearing  on  critical  inquiries.  They  have  caused  sorne 
to  regard  Nolan's  mode  of  conducting  an  examination  by  invalidating  the  opposing  wit. 
ncKscs,  as  peculiarly  rcpuhiive  and  uncandid.  Some  of  the  »"»ertio'"  ^f.N"'*""^,"'  '^°"- 
.idered  by  the  late  Dr.  l.ee,  in  his  I'rolegomcoa  to  Bagaters  Polyglott  Bible.  VL  §  1. 
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And  tlins,  in  this  country,  many  were  wholly  inattentive  to  the 
subject  of  the  arrangement  of  MSS. :  Bome  said  that  Laurence  had 
satisfactorily  destroyed  Grieabach'B  system,  while  others  pointed  to 
Nolan's  work  as  showing  that  Griesbach's  Constantinopolitan  class 
were  alone  of  im[)ortancc  in  establishing  the  true  text ;  and  some 
again  vaguely  in  their  own  minds  tried  to  combine  the  two  thoughts. 
In  result  it  can  only  be  said  that  here  a  state  of  feeling  somewhat 
akin  to  that  of  Matthici  became  very  common. 

To  continental  scholars  these  two  works  were  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  unknown:  and  even  if  Laurence's  "  Remarks "  had  been 
circulated  amongst  the  cnimtrymen  of  Griesbach,  they  would  not 
have  found  that  they  led  inquiry  at  all  beyond  the  point  to  which  it 
was  advanced  in  the  "  Meletcmata"  of  that  critic.  And  thus  most 
Biblical  scholars  of  Germany  seem  for  some  years  to  have  either  held 
Griesbach's  views  in  a  modified  form,  or  else  to  have  adopted  the 
system  of  Hug  or  (wliat  was  nearly  the  same)  of  Eichhorn. 

The  late  professor  Scholz  at  first  endeavoured  to  refine  yet  farther 
on  the  system  of  Hug,  by  proposing  a  scheme  oijive  recensions;  tioo 
African  or  Egyptian  (answering  to  Griesbach's  Alexandrian  and 
Western),  an  Asiatic  (answering  mostly  to  the  text  of  the  Peshito 
Syriac),  a  Bj'zantinc,  and  a  Cyprian ;  the  last  being  the  text  con- 
tained in  the  Codex  Cyprius  (K.  of  the  Gospels).  But  if  this  sort  of 
minute  division  be  correct,  we  might  make  almost  as  many  recensions 
as  there  are  MSS.  of  the  most  ancient  class.  This  scheme  requires 
simply  to  be  mentioned,  not  discussed;  for  its  author  soon  afterwards 
rejected  it  wholly,  and  fell  back  on  the  twofold  division  as  originally 
proposed  by  Bengel.  He  thus  classed  all  MSS.  as  being  either 
Alexandrian  or  Constantinopolitan,  referring  to  the  former  the 
the  Alexandrian  and  Western  recensions  of  Griesbach.  But  of  these 
Scholz  gave  the  most  unhesitating  preference  to  the  Constantino- 
politan  as  being  that  which  he  found  in  the  larger  number  of  MSS.; 
many  of  which  he  was  the  first  to  examine,  even  though  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  collate  them  accurately  and  fully.  To  this  he 
attributed  the  great  body  of  Greek  MSS.  written  during  the  last 
eight  centuries,  and  the  later  Syriac,  Gothic,  Georgian,  and  Sclavonic 
versions,  and  the  citations  in  all  or  most  of  the  fathers  of  Asia  and 
eastern  Europe  :  to  the  Alexandrian  class  he  referred  several  of  the 
uncial  MSS.  and  a  few  of  those  that  were  later,  and  the  Egyptian 
versions  (Memphitic  and  Thebaic\  the  Latin  and  .^thiopic,  and  the 
fathers  of  Africa  and  Western  Europe.'  Besides  these  there  were 
other  documents  of  a  mixed  nature,  which  did  not  (he  considered) 
exhibit  such  distinctive  features  as  to  have  a  right  to  be  considered 
as  a  separate  class. 

The  turning  point  in  Scholz's  mind  was  that  of  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction ;  and  this  he  considered  was  an  explanation  how  a  pure 
text  was  preserved  within  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople ;  the 
MSS.  there  executed  were  commonly  for  liturgical  use,  and  this  (he 
considered)  was  a  guarantee  for  that  accuracy  and  uniformity  which 
(he  assumed)  was  found  in  them.     In  speaking  of  Professor  Scholz's 
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system,  there  are  two  things  to  be  observed  as  distinct ;  the  classi- 
Jication  (which  is  8imj)ly  Bengel's),  and  the  estimate  of  value;  the 
one  may  be  proved  or  admitted  without  the  other  following  at  all  as 
a  matter  of  course.  These  two  points  must  be  borne  in  mind  as 
8e])arate,  for  Scholz  did  not  so  fully  distinguish  them ;  and  thus  he 
was  ever  ready  to  class  as  coinciding  with  him  in  opinion  any  scholars 
who  acquiesced  in  Bengel's  arrangement  of  documents ;  forgetful 
apparently  of  the  different  judgment  which  that  critic  had  formed. 
The  following  may  be  taken  as  the  heads  of  argument  which  have 
been  adduced  in  defence  and  exj)lanation  of  Scholz's  system : — 

1.  "  The  conclusion  to  which  Dr.  Scholz  has  arrived,  is,  that  the 
Constantinopolitan  text  is  almost  always  faithful  to  the  text  now 
actually  received,  while  the  Alexandrian  text  varies  from  it  in 
innumerable  instances ;  and  this  conclusion  he  founds,  not  only  upon 
the  actual  collation  of  parts  of  six  hundred  and  seventy-four  manu- 
scripts, but  also  upon  an  induction  of  historical  particulars." 

The  proof  from  MS.  collations  is  Biniply  »  question  of  fact ;  it  is  no  peru- 
liarity  of  Professor  Scliolz's  system  that  the  mass  of  the  later  MSS.  agree  with 
the  general  conrorinntion  of  the  common  text. 

2.  "  The  separation  of  the  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament  into  two 
classes,  in  the  manner  just  stated  (Dr.  Scholz  argues),  is  so  conform- 
able to  the  real  state  of  the  text,  that  it  is  secure  from  every  attack: 
there  would,  indeed,  be  very  little  ground  for  the  objection,  in  order 
to  combat  this  classification,  that  the  text  of  the  greatest  number  of 
manuscripts  is  not  yet  known,  and  consequently  uncertain.  This 
objection  can  only  be  repelled  a  posteriori.  For  this  purpose,  after 
having  determined  the  text  of  a  great  number  of  manuscripts  by 
actually  collating  a  few  chapters.  Dr.  Scholz  proceeded  to  collate 
them  neariy  at  length.  When,  therefore,  eighty  manuscripts  exhi- 
bited, almost  constantly,  the  same  additions,  the  same  omissions, 
and  the  same  various  readings,  with  the  cxcepti(m  of  a  few  obvious 
mistakes  of  the  transcribers  and  some  unimportant  modifications;  — 
when,  further,  after  taking  here  and  there  fifteen  or  twenty  chapters, 
he  uniformly  found  in  three  or  four  hundred  other  manuscripts  the 
same  various  readings  as  in  the  first  eighty  ;  — he  considered  himself 
authorised  to  conclude,  that  the  remainder  of  the  uncoUatcd  manu- 
scripts would  present  the  same  results  as  in  these  fifteen  or  twenty 
chapters ;  and  that  like  results  would  be  presented  by  all  the  manu- 
scripts written  in  the  same  place  and  under  the  same  circumstances 
as  these  four  hundred  manuscripts  were  written :  that  is  to  say,  that 
all  the  manuscripts  which  were  written  within  the  patriarchate  of 
Constantinople,  and  were  destined  to  be  used^in  divme  service, 
followed  the  text  of  the  Constantinopolitan  class." 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  acnirncy  or  the  contrary  of  Scholz's 
collations:  we  shouhl,  however,  mistake  preatly  it  we  were  '"  •"Pp««  '9«'  'r""* 
does  exist  that  absolute  uniformily  amongst  the  later  MSS.  which  Scholz  iinagme<l 
h,  be  the  case;  the  more  recent  copies  have  their  own  kinds  of  variation,  just,  in 
•■""<=  •  ....  — :.:..  -r ,,tj  are  sure  to  be 


fact,  as  might  have  been  expected,  for  the  propensities  of  copy.sU  are  sure  to  be 

the  same;  and  if  the  variation,  are  n<.t  so  great  in  what  m.ght  be  called  charactor- 

readings,  nothing  more  is  presented  than  an  approximation  to  uniform. ty 

"  It  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  this  classification  should  be 
9  cleariy  connected  with  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.      The  history 
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of  the  propa{i;ation  of  Christianity  shows  us  with  what  strictness, 
especially  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
missionaries  enjoined  on  their  converts  the  minutest  rites  of  the 
principal  churcli,  and  also  to  what  wArm  disputes  the  least  deviation 
from  them  gave  rise.  TIicsc  discussions  always  terminated  in 
reducing  them  to  the  most  entire  conformity  with  the  metropolis." 

If  tlic  alleged  point  of  ecclesiastical  liistory  had  always  been  strictly  true, 
Insteail  of  liclnnginn;  as  it  does  to  tlic  leaden  period  of  Byzantine  Kcclesiastico- 
Iiiipcrial  rule,  it  would  only  prove  tliat  a  kind  of  artificial  uniformity  w;is  pro- 
duced i  90  lliat  the  <iue9tion  undeilyinf;  llie  whnle  subject  would  not  be  bow  fully 
was  this  uniloriniiy  attained?  but,  triiat  was  the  Byzantine  standard  text*  what 
its  origin?  what  its  character?  It  need  hardly,  however,  be  said  that  while  in 
the  Eastern  Empire  vital  Christianity  was  almost  entirely  sacrificed  to  dogmatic 
disputes,  there  is  but  small  trace  of  any  attempt  to  revise  copies  of  Scripture,  so 
OS  to  bring  them  to  one  standard.  Indeed,  in  the  only  eases  of  the  kind  which 
are  prominent  in  ecclesimtical  history,  the  Byzantine  MSS.  so  far  from  being 
revised  or  reduced  to  conformity  to  a  common  standard,  note  actually  maintain  the 
reading  which  was  thrn  condemned.' 

4.  "  Further,  from  the  fifth  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
a  greater  number  of  copies  of  the  sacred  books  was  made  at  Constan- 
tinople and  Mount  Athos  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  patriarchate. 
Transcribed  and  collated  in  the  same  convents  under  the  eyes  of  the 
superiors,  then  sold  and  resold  by  the  monks  and  priests  to  distant 
churches,  all  these  copies  presented  the  same  text,  as  well  as  the  same 
characters  and  the  same  mcnoln<;ics  (or  calendars  of  Greek  saints  for 
every  day  in  the  month  throughout  the  year),  in  all  the  provinces 
which  were  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  metropolitan  church,  of 
its  literature,  booksellers,  and  monks." 

This  argument  from  precise  imifiirmxty  depends  on  facts ;  and  even  if  it  were 
strictly  correct,  it  would  not  demonstrate  that  the  text  so  multiplied  was  genuine  ; 
for  it  would  oidy  be  like  the  mode  in  wliich  modern  printed  works  are  multiplied  : 
the  uniformity  of  nil  the  C"pies  of  the  same  edition  proves  nothing. 

5.  "  When  Islamism  was  diffused  from  India  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean;  —  when  thousands  of  Christians  were  imprisoned,  driven  to 
apostasy,  or  sold  as  slaves ;  — when  the  flames  had  devoured  a  pro- 
digious number  of  Greek  manuscripts;  —  when  the  use  of  the  Greek 
language  was  interdicted  and  the  capital  of  Greek  literature  was 
overthrown, —  then  the  influence  of  Constantinople  extended,  with- 
out a  rival,  over  almost  every  thing  that  remained  to  the  Christians 
who  spoke  Greek.  The  text  of  the  Constantinopolitan  church,  and 
the  manuscri])ts  which  contained  it,  were  generally  adopted.  The 
text  of  the  other  class,  on  the  contrary,  which  had  till  then  been  used 
for  divine  service  within  the  limits  of  the  patriarchate  of  Alexandria, 
and  the  manuscri[)t8  belonging  to  that  class,  disappeared  almost 
entirely.  The  copyists  ceased  to  transcribe  them  :  the  most  ancient 
and  valuable  perished ;  and  their  text  was  preserved  only  in  a  few 

'  Tho  p.TS<!.-iges  to  which  this  might  np|ly  nro  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  and  1  John  iv.  3.  In  tho 
case  of  tlio  former  of  tlio.«o  passages,  Alacedonius  is  said  to  have  been  deprived  of  the 
archicpiscopal  see  of  Conslanlinople  in  the  cnrly  part  of  the  sixth  century,  for  having 
altered  %s  itpowtpuOn  into  Bthi  i^vtpwS-n.  Whether  Cho  charge  bo  true  or  false,  it  is 
evident  that  when  lliis  neeonnt  first  received  currency,  it  Ipcwtpiiiri  was  tho  prevalent 
ByrJintine  reading.  As  to  I  .Jftlin  iv.  3.,  Socrates  Scholasticus  says  that  tho  older  reading  at 
Constantinople  wa-^  ^tiv  wftv^ia  S  Kvet  *lrt<rovy  (tho  words  ^i*  aapKl  iXitKuSira  are  known  to 
he  here  no  part  of  the  genuine  text),  wlurens'all  the  copies  which  have  come  down  to  u» 
read  not  Ai*",  but  u4  6uo\o-yt7. 
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libraries,  or  by  a  few  lovers  of  literature,  as  curiosities,  or  as  venerable 
relies  of  ancient  and  lost  documents." 

The  former  part  of  this  consideration  is  quite  suflicient  to  account  for  the 
general  dilTusion  of  a  Byzantine  text  in  later  ages;  inrlced,  it  may  seem  remark- 
able that  any  other  copies  should  exist  at  all ;  since  for  so  long  a  periwi  Chris- 
tianity was  crushed  and  the  Greek  language  grailually  lost,  in  the^other  patriarch- 
ates of  the  East.  The  acknowledgment  that  a  non-Constantiuopolitan  text  had 
been  nreiiously  and  up  to  that  time  used  in  the  patriarchate  of  Alexandria,  shows 
that  this  rival  text  was  not  nuppre-ssed  by  another  being  preferred  as  8U[ierior  in 
accuracy  and  authenticity,  but  simply  and  entirely  through  the  occupation  of  the 
country  by  the  Mahomedans.  Thi.i,  then,  supplies  no  argument  in  favour  of  a 
Constantinopolitan  class  ;  nay,  it  tells  the  other  way,  for  it  shows  hoic  the  witnesses 
for  the  Alexandrian  family  are  numerically  the  fewer.  There  is  no  proof  that 
MSS.  were  transcribed  simply  as  relics  of  a  peculiar  text;  for  copyists  and  book- 
buyers  had  far  too  practical  a  character  for  that  to  be  the  case ;  copyists  wrote  what 
would  find  the  most  ready  sale. 

6.  "  Although  the  Alexandrian  text  is  sometimes  found  in  liturgical 
books  or  in  lectionarics,  Dr.  Scholz  cannot  believe  that  the  manuscripts 
which  contained  it  were  ever  destined  for  divine  service :  they  have, 
in  fact,  been  written  with  so  much  ha>te  and  incorrectness,  that  such 
could  never  have  been  their  destination,  'i'he  manuscripts  of  both 
families  ordinarily  h.nve  few  corrections  and  no  vario'us  readings  in 
the  margins:  every  thing,  on  the  contrary,  indicates  that  they  are 
exact  copies  of  ancient  exemplars." 

If  the  books  with  all  the  marks  and  divisions  for  church  use  were  not 
intended  for  divine  service,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  their  destination  waa.  There  is 
one  point  of  value  in  this  consideration  of  Professor  Scholz  :  it  is  true  that  of 
several  of  the  very  ancient  Alexandrian  documents,  all  ih.at  is  liturgical  is  an 
after  addition  ;  but  this  does  not  prove  the  point  fur  which  Scholz  makes  the 
remark  ;  it  only  shows  that  they  are  anterior  to  the  general  use  of  such  divisions. 
As  to  the  charge  of  haste  and  incorrectness,  it  can  only  be  discussed  when  the  par- 
ticular MSS.  are  named  against  which  it  is  brought ;  but  if  it  were  strictly  correct, 
it  is  certain  that  it  would  not  prove  or  dispn»ve  the  ecclesiastical  destination  of 
such  cojiies,  to  whichever  of  the  families  they  might  belong  There  are  non- 
liturgic  copies,  it  is  true,  especially  those  written  in  the  West,  where  Greek  was  not 
vernacular.  We  may  believe  that  the  MSS.  extant  are  fair  representatives  of  the 
exemplars  from  which  they  were  copied,  but  this  will  not  autht»rise  us  to  assume 
anything  as  to  the  antiquity  of  such  exemplars  apart  from  other  considerations  and 
proper  evidence. 

7.  "  That  80  few  very  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  Constantino- 
politan text  are  now  extant,  is  a  circumstance  which  ought  not  to 
excite  surprise.  They  must  necessarily  have  been  worn  out,  and 
have  perished,  in  consequence  of  the  daily  use  made  of  them  for 
divine  service.  In  the  fourth  century  the  text  may  be  regarded  as 
equally  fixed  with  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament ;  after  which 
time  the  venerntion  of  believers  for  the  sacred  books  would  not  allow 
the  introduction  of  any  change.  Be/ore  that  period,  therefore,  the 
alterations  must  have  taken  place,  which  gave  rise  to  the  division  -of 
manuscripts  into  two  classes.  Since  that  period  manuscripts  have 
been  collated  and  even  corrected,  but  never  arbitrarily,  and  always 
after  ancient  documents :  besides,  the  corrections  so  made  were  of 
little  importance,  and  had  only  a  limited  influence.  Although  dif- 
ferent manuscripts  may  be  of  the  same  country,  it  does  not  necessarily 
result  that  their  text  exhibits  an  absolute  identity,  but  only  a  general 
conformity  in  the  greatest  number  of  cases." 
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And  yet  it  !»  rcmarkoMc  lliat  no  Constantinnpolitan  MS.  of  tlie  enrWcr  ifft 
has  come  ilown  to  119  .  to  wlmtcver  cnsunltlea  tlicy  were  cxposcil,  tlie  Alexandrian 
copies  were  liatile  to  the  samo  in  a  far  greater  degree;  and  yet  wc  Imvc  several 
such  Alexandrian  codices:  and  wlien  from  time  to  time  very  ancient  pulimpsesls 
have  been  discovered,  it  would  be  very  singidar,  on  Scliolz'i  theory,  that  nut  one 
of  thMn  is  Byzantine  in  character.  This  endeavour  to  account  for  the  disappear- 
ance of  very  ancient  MSS.  anil  their  text,  will  not  apply  to  palinipsest-i,  I'or  in 
them  we  have  the  worn-out  copies,  ond  we  are  able  to  resuscitate  the  buried 
writing.  It  is  an  a'!Suni|ition  th.it  in  the  fourth  century  the  text  of  the  New 
Testament  was  as  much  fixed  as  the  canon  ;  and  the  admis.sion  Ihnt  at  that  time 
Alexandria  and  all  the  West  had  and  used  the  Alexandrian  text,  shows  that  this 
fixing  of  the  text  (even  if  admitted)  must  be  npplic<l  with  local  limitatiims.  If 
then  the  Alexandrian  text  was  (ixcil  at  that  time,  has  it  not  as  good  a  claim  on  our 
attention  as  the  Constantinopolilan  ?  And  though  it  miiy  be  true  that  the  oller- 
alions  which  divide  MSS.  into  cln.sses  are  anterior  to  the  fourth  ccnturv,  yet  we 
ought  to  own  our  ignorance  as  to  the  mode  of  collation  adopted  by  subsequent 
copyists  and  collators. 

8.  "AAHi.it  then,  it  may  be  asked,  was  the  origin  of  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan  text?  Dr.  Scholz  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  tlie  original 
text,  nearly  in  all  its  purity,  and  derived  directly  from  autograplis. 
This  lie  regards  as  certain  as  any  critical  fiict  can  be:  he  maintains 
that  history  leads  us  to  admit  it;  that  external  evidence  confirms  it; 
and  that  it  is  completely  demonstrated  by  internal  j)roof8." 

This  is  the  very  [)oint  to  be  proved;  and  to  do  this  there  ought  to  l)c  distinct 
grounds  stated  for  rej(*cting  the  c;irlier  Alexandrian  text,  and  for  supposing  that 
at  Constantinople,  in  the  fourth  century,  the  text  wliich  hail  been  (on  this  theory) 
elsewhere  corrupted  emerged  alninst  pure  as  from  the  hands  of  the  apostles.  It 
seems,  indeed,  as  if  Scholz  had  himself  wavered  as  to  his  bold  theory,  fur  he  docs 
not  in  many  places  treat  this  Byzantine  text  as  though  it  were  apostolic  in  origin 
or  authority. 

9.  "The  greater  part  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  were 
destined  for  the  churches  in  Greece  and  in  Asia  Minor,  where  the 
idea  of  forming  a  collection  of  them  would  originate,  as  is  evident 
from  Saint  John's  approbation  of  the  collection  of  tlie  three  fir.-t 
Gospels.  These  writings  were,  from  the  beginning,  read  in  the 
religious  assemblies  of  the  Christians;  and  when  the  originals  were 
worn  out  or  lost  by  use  or  by  the  calamities  which  befell  many  of 
the  churches,  apograjihs  or  correct  transcripts  from  thorn  were  pre- 
served in  private  libraries  as  well  as  in  the  libraries  attached  to  the 
churches.  These  holy  writings  were  further  multiplied  by  numerous 
copyists  for  the  use  of  private  individuals.  In  transcribing  the  text, 
the  Constantinopolitan  scribes  certainly  did  not  imitate  the  audacity 
of  the  grammarians  of  Alexandria:  this  would  be  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable,  if  the  question  related  to  profane  authors  ;  but  it 
becomes  utterly  incredible  aa  it  regards  the  New  Testament  On 
the  contrary,  these  writings  were  cherished  with  increasing  religious 
veneration.  The  long  series  of  venerable  bishops,  who  presided  over 
the  numerous  churches  in  Asia,  the  Archipelago,  and  in  Greece, 
transmitted  to  the  faithful  the  instructions  which  they  had  -received 
from  the  apostles.  Far  from  altering  in  any  degree  that  sacred 
deposit,  they  laboured  with  pious  vigilance  to  preserve  it  pure  and 
unmutilated.  In  this  state  they  left  it  to  their  successors  and  to  new 
churches ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  errors  of  the  copyists, 
the  text  remained  without  alteration  until  the  reigns  of  Constantine 
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and  of  Constans.  At  that  time,  however,  some  Alexandrian  MSS, 
were  dispersed  at  Constantinople,  whence  alterations  were  introduced 
into  many  Byzantine  manuscripts.  This  circumstance  accounte  for 
a  tendency  in  the  Constantinopolitan  family  to  approximate  nearer 
to  the  Alexandrian  text  than  we  should  otherwise  expect" 

To  this  it  niay  be  said   that  the  destination  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Tcsta- 
inent  was  for  Christians  in  general ;  that  we  do  not  know  enough  on  the  subject  of 
the  early  collection  of  the  books  to  sneak  with   certainty  ;  but  that  if  it  was  in 
Asia  Minor,  it  must  be  at  least  owned  that  Irenajus,  a  native  of  that  region,  though 
living  in  the  West,  used  a  text  at  all  events  not  ConstantinopoliUn.     As  to  the 
practice  of  Constantinopolitan  scribes,  we  must  not  imagine  their  existence  in  the 
three  first  centuries,  so  that  we  can  say  nothing  about  their  mode  of  procedure 
then  ;  that  charges  ngainst  the  copyists  of  Alexandria  require  proof  where  any- 
thing IS  advanced  that  cannot  be  referred  to  the  ordinary  causes  of  various  read- 
ing.<.     Veneration  for  Scripture  and  holiness  of  bishops  prove  nothing  as  to  accu- 
racy of  text ;  we  might  on  such  grounds  m.iiiitain  the  literal  correctness  of  the 
common    Greek    text  used  in  this  country  (though  hardly  in  any  other).     Some 
proof  should  have  been  given  of  the  uninjured  transmission  of  the  deposit  to  the 
time  of  Constantine;  then  it  should  he  said  where  this  hail  continued  ;  for  Byzan- 
tium up  to  that  time  was  ecclesiastically  dependent  on  Ileraclea ;  then  it  should  be 
shown  that  this  purity  of  Byzantine  text  was  known  to  some,  though  certainly  not 
to  Constantine,  who  must  be  considered  to  haVe   injured  it  by  the  admixture  of 
the  copies  which   he  caused  Eusebius  of  Casarea  to  procure  and  transmit  to  the 
new  Imperial   city    of  the  East.     If,   then,  we  inquire   historically  what  was  the 
Greek  text  of  Constantinople  in  the  fourth  century,  we  must  answer  that  on  the 
establishment  of  that  city  it  was  the  same  as  was  used  by  Eusebius, —  a  text  which 
might  be  called  Alexandrian.     But  during  that  century,  that  city  was   not  the 
place  to   look   for  Christian   purity,  or  the  uncorrupted  transmission  of  anything 
through  hands  that  would  inspire  confidence.      For   more  than   forty   years  the 
Arians  bore  sway  in  that  city,  and  it  was  about  the  last  place  in  all  the  East  which 
could   be  selected    as    likely    to   distinguish   critically  any  subject  connected  with 
Holy  Scripture.     A  vast  population  "Osspeedilj  brought  together  in  that  place, 
and   thus  there  was   a  great   numerical   display  of  professing  Christians,  and  this 
gave  the  things  connected  with   that  city  a  preponderance   in   a  certain    sphere 
which  they  could  not  claim  on  any  other  ground.     The  point  which  it  w.as  imuin- 
bent  on  Scholz  to  prove,  was,  where  was  the  text  transmitted  thus  pure  to  the  time 
of  Constantine?  and  how  did  Byzantium  obtain  it?  other\?ise,  encomiums  on  the 
pious   vigilance,  &c.  of  the  bishops,  as  far  as   that  place  is  concerned,  are   quite 
beside  the  mark.     But  for  many  years  the  Constanlinopolitan  bishops  mereAriajvi; 
then,  neither  the  predecessor  nor  the  successor  of  John  Chrysostom  have  been 
considered  very  creditable;  and  before  many  years  we  find  Nestorius,  who,  what- 
ever be  thought  of  his  really  holding  the  doctrines  charged  against  him,  was  not 
likely    to  busy  himself  in  caring  for  the  text  of  Scripture ;  and  how  few  of  his 
successors   were   anything    but   time-serving   adherents   of   the    Eastern    court. 
Whatever  text  was  transmitted  at  Constantinople,  we  know  nothing  of  any  peculiar 
vigilance,  or  conscientious  exactitude. 

Thus  Scholz's  proof  fails  where  most  wantctL  For  the  earlier 
centuries  he  appeals  to  other  countries  for  collateral  proof,  seeking 
to  bring  in  Syria  and  Palestine :  for  the  former  he  appeals  to  tlie 
later  Syriac,  and  with  some  reason  ;  for  in  many  respects  this  version 
(of  the  »iith  century)  does  follow  Byzantine  readings :  he  also  here 
brings  forward  the  Peshito  —  a  version  which  can  do  him  no  good ; 
for  it  contradicts  the  Byzantine  readings  quite  as  often  as  it  supports 
them.  As  to  Palestine,  he  appeals  to  a  few  MSS.,  written  in 
monasteries  in  that  country  in  the  later  centuries,  which  are  Con- 
stantinopolitan in  character;  but  as  they  are  more  recent  than  the 
time  when  it  is  admitted  that  such  readings  were  widely  current. 
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they  afford  no  evidence  whatever  aa  to  the  text  of  that  country  in 
the  three  first  centuries ;  and  that,  as  far  as  can  be  determined  from 
the  citations  of  Origen  (who  lived  much  in  Palestine)  and  Eusebius, 
was  not  Byzantine. 

Scholz  a[>pcal8  strenuously  to  the  expressions  of  reverence  for  the 
text  of  Holy  Scripture  found  in  the  writings  of  the  early  fathers; 
and  all  these  testimonies  he  applies  to  support  his  Byzantine  text 
lie  also  brings  forward  the  stitements  which  they  make  on  the 
subject  of  rash  correction  and  alteration  ;  and  then  arbitrarily  enough 
a()plics  the  accusations  to  the  Alexandrian  documents  alone.  This 
distinction  demands  evidence,  and  none  is  adduced.  Also  the  Very 
witnesses  whom  he  brings  forward,  as  showing  that  a  pure  text  was 
roaintaiued,  used  one  very  different  from  that  in  favour  of  which  he 
applies  their  words.  Of  this  Irenseus  is  a  notable  example:  the 
Ircnsan  text  of  the  second  century  is  a  decisive  witness  against  the 
Con8tantino[)<)litan  text  of  the  fourth  (in  Scholz's  computation). 
Strangely  enough,  Scholz  supposes  that  Origen  complained  of  the 
carelessness  of  copyists  to  condemn  those  very  MSS.  which  he 
accepted  and  used.  Not  a  few  of  the  fathers  whom  Scholz  cites  as 
witnesses  of  the  preservation  and  use  of  the  supposed  Byzantine  text 
prove  nothing  for  his  cause :  some  give  merely  faint  allusions  to 
passages  in  tlie  New  Testament,  and  the  rest  show  no  such  adherence 
to  the  supposed  Byzantine  standard  as  would  be  imagined  by  any 
one  who  merely  saw  the  array  of  names  brought  forward.' 

As  specimens  of  the  variations  of  the  Alexandrian  and  Constanti- 
nopolitan  families,  Scholz  gives  the  following  table  of  readings  from 
the  5  th  of  Mark. 


CONSTANTINOPOLITAN. 

ALEXANDRIAN. 

1. 

iJXOof 

ii\eiv. 

2. 

iiiXQofTt  avrf 

iitXBuyTOt  avTov. 

(nrfiyrrtffey 

virjivTHiiv. 

5. 

opcai  teal  iv  Tolf  ^vri/iaai 

fiyrifiatn  rai  iy  to1(  opi<ri.   Sch 

6. 

aJTO 

VTTU. 

iIttc 

Xtytt. 

9. 

trot  ovo^a 

ovofta  ffoi. 

dirtKptOr)  XtyiMiv 

Xiyn  avT^.   Sch. 

Xiyiiiv 

Xtyiui'. 

12. 

iracrec  ol  lalfiovtc 

omitted  (oni.  irayrit  Sch.) 

13. 

IvBiut 

omitted. 

b  'Iijffouc 

omitted. 

14. 

01  it 

Ka!  01. 

roue  \oipovc 

abrovQ,  Sch. 

avt'iyytiXay 

inliyytiXar.  Sch. 

iiijXBov 

^Xdoy. 

15. 

Kai  i^arifffiivov 

ifiuTiir^iyov. 

18. 

ifii€avTOS 

t/iCaifotroc. 

tJ  fl€T    avTov 

/iiT  adrou  }. 

19. 

0  it  'Iijffoi/c 

ml.  Sch. 

25. 

yuvl}  nc 

yvy/l. 

: 
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OONSIANTINOPOLrrAK. 

33.  €ir*  aWn 

34.  6  li 

36.    IvOiuiQ 

3t).  ip^erai 

doouSoi',  KXniovTae 

40.  d  it 
SinavTaQ 
hvaiKilfitvov 

41.  KOVfU 


ALEXANDRIAN, 
avrn. 

6  it  'Iijffouc. 
omitted. 
ip\oyTai. 

Soov^ov  Kai  icXaiivrat.  Sch. 
avTOt  it. 
irairac.   Sch. 
omitted. 


■  See,  &»  to  this,  the  Prolegomena  to  TischendorTi /ri(  edition  of  the  Or.  TeR.,  Leipi. 
1841,  p.  xvi.  icq.  ,  ' 


To  this  table  Sch.  has  been  added  to  those  Alexandrian  readings 
which  that  editor  actually  adopted  in  his  text :  it  is  thus  seen  that  m 
leven  places,  and  partly  in  an  eighth,  he  rejected  the  readings  of  the 
family  which  he  upiield,  and  that,  too,  in  the  very  chapter  which  he 
had  himself  selected  as  exhibiting  the  characteristic  differences. 
These  seven  or  eight  places  are  just  about  a  fotirth  part  of  those 
which  he  makes  prominent  in  this  chapter  as  showing  the  charac- 
teristic difference  of  his  Constantinopolitan  and  Alexandrian  families. 
Others  might  have  chosen  portions  which  would  make  the  variations 
of  the  families  far  more  distinct  and  certain,  and  others  might  not 
have  divided  those  in  this  chapter  as  Scholz  haa  done ;  but  on  his 
own  showing,  he  is  not  consistent  in  his  adherence  to  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  Constantinopolitan  :  whereas,  the  only  strength  of  his 
system  lay  in  its  supposed  consistency.  Let  it  be  once  admitted  that 
readings  peculiarly  Alexandrian  ought  often  to  take  their  place  in 
the  text,  then  all  the  arguments  advanced,  all  the  evidence  sup|)08ed 
to  have  been  adduced  in  favour  of  a  pure  Constantinopolitan  text, 
are  cast  aside  ;  and  the  turning  point  of  the  whole  question  is  con- 
ceded. For  as  it  was  alleged  that  Alexandrian  admixture  had  so  far 
impaired  the  purity  of  Byzantine  readings,  to  introduce  one  fourth 
part  more  that  is  Alexandrian  (as  Scholz  has  done)  would,  on  such 
principles,  be  an  additional  injury.  Had  the  fundamental  principle 
which  his  arguments  sought  to  maintain  been  firmly  grasped,  he 
would  with  a  bold  hand  have  marshalled  his  witnesses,  and  denied 
that  those  whose  text  he  had  sought  to  prove  corrupt  deserved  a 
voice  in  criticism.  He  would  thus  have  formed  a  text  somewhat  like 
that  of  Matthsei,  rejecting  all  but  Byzantine  testimonies ;  though  he 
would  not,  however,  have  done  this  with  the  discourtesy  and  the 
offensive  language  so  painfully  habitual  on  the  part  of  the  Moscow 
professor. 

The  fact  is,  that  in  application  Scholz  again  and  again  shrunk 
from  the  results  of  his  own  theory :  he  could  not  altogether  reject 
the  array  of  Alexandrian  evidence,  and  thus  he  in  places  adopted 
readings  of  far  greater  authority  than  his  system  would  have  allowed. 
And  the  moment  that  the  question  was  raised  as  to  the  reality  of 
the  uniform  consent  of  the  Constantinopolitan  MSS.,  which  had 
been  alleged,  it  was  evident  that  Scholz's  statements  required  to  be 
received  with  large  allowances. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  it  was  in  England  that  Scholz's  system 
met  with  more  general  acceptance  than  in  other  countries :  it  was 
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conBidered  to  be  a  defence  of  the  received  text  in  ite  leading  features, 
and  this  result  wciglied  more  with  many  than  the  arguments  on 
which  it  was  based.  Nor  was  the  system  accepted  merely  by  those 
who  were  little  capable  of  forming  a  judgment  of  the  evidence,  for 
some  eciiolars  received  it  as  true,  though  they  thought  the  reasons 
assigned  by  the  author  were  neither  good  nor  satisfactory.'  Apart 
from  the  supposed  value  of  the  results,  the  ground  on  which  the 
Constantinopolitan  j)rcscntcd  a  kind  of  paramount  claim  to  the  atten- 
tion of  IJiblical  scholars  was  the  allegation  that  ite  text  Was  in 
jiencral  uniform,  connstcnt,  and  well  known ;  and  that  as  this  had 
been  the  case  from  the  fourth  century  to  the  present  day,  so  we  mifrht 
reasonably  suppose  tliat  tliis  had  been  so  also  in  the  preceding  centurfes. 
The  remarks  which  have  been  already  made  suffice  to  show  that 
no  Itluiriel's  spear  was  needed  that  by  ita  touch  tjiis  theory  might  be 
reduced  to  its  true  form,  and  caused  to  show  its  actual  character ; 
but  Scholz  himself  suh%c(\x\i}T\([ J  ground  to  powder  the  foundation  on 
which  he  Jiad  reared  his  edifice.  All  depended  on  our  accurate  know- 
Icilge  of  the  readiiigs  of  the  mass  of  the  MSS.,  which  were  assumed 
rather  than  proved  to  contiin  n  similar  text  He  at  length  learned 
that  to  inspect  is  not  to  collntc,  stating  in  1845  (as  cited  by  Mr. 
Scrivener),  "  ut  rnim  dicam  quod  res  est,  ex  omnibus   qui  collati 


quid  non,  scias." '  On  this  Mr.  Scrivener  remarks,  "  I  have  cited 
above  the  calm  and  mature  judgment  of  Professor  Scholz  .  .  .  ns 
to  the  results  of  what  lias  been  already  accomplished  f<ir  the  sacred 
text:  there  was  a  time  wlien  he  held  far  dift'erent  language;  when 
he  could  speak  of  his  own  acliievements  in  such  terms  as  these  :  '  Om- 
nibus fere,  qui  adhiic  supursunt,  testibus  exploratis,  eorumqne  lec- 
tioiiibus  dilignitrr  corir/uiaitis.'  (Prief.  N.  T.  vol.  i.  p.  2.  1829)  :  yet 
even  then  )iis  own  Prolegomena  would  have  sufficed  to  show  how 
large  allowance  we  must  mnke  for  the  ardent  temjieraraent  of  the 
writer  ....  ^^'hile  Dr.  Scliolz  is  entitled  to  our  gratitude  for 
liaving  opened  to  us  so  many  veins  of  precious  ore,  it  must  not  be 
dissembled  that  he  lias  in  a  great  measure  left  tlie  toil  of  working 
them  to  his  successors.  Of  the  3.31  documents  he  has  discovered  in 
the  libraries   of  the    East  and  West,  he   has  collated  entire  only 

'  Mr.  Scrivener  siiiil,  "  The  distinction  between  the  Alotandrian  and  Ryrjintine  texts  ia 
too  brondly  umrkecl  to  he  controverted  ;  and  no  hypothcaia  which  ha«  yet  hern  unggeiited 
i.s  60  simple  n«  Scliolz's,  or  so  satisfactorily  explains  the  leading  phienomena  of  the  case. 
At  the  Knnic  time  I  am  unwilling  to  commit  mynelf  to  the  reception  of  all  his  details;  and 
hi><  [n.-itoriciil  dcnionslratioD  of  the  truth  of  his  system  (Proleg.  N.  T.  cap.  i — iv.  ix.)  is 
likely  to  carry  ciiniictioii  to  few  who  really  know  what  historical  demonstration  means." 
(Sii|i|ilcniiiit  to  Ihc  aiiihorised  versicm,  184.5,  p.  20.) 

"  ....  I  may  lie  allowed  to  express  my  regret  that  Scholz's  edition  should  have  been 
rcciived  in  Knuland  with  a  degree  of  consideration  to  which  it  has  slender  claims,  and 
which  w:i.s  never  accorded  to  it  at  home.  I  freely  admit  the  value  of  this  critic's  exertions 
as  a  collator  of  MSS.     I  admire  his  diligence  and  venerate  his  leal."     (lb.  p.  23.) 

'  This  BiininiMry  was  very  defective  even  Uun;  and  happily  it  h  far  more  so  now(,lS5i); 
but  precise  accuracy  is  not  needcil  in  a  statement  of  this  kind,  the  nhject  of  which  is  to 
show  how  fifteen  years  hail  nioileratcd  Scholz's  expressions  with  regard  to  the  geoeral 
certainty  which  he  po8se>dcd  as  to  the  text  of  MSS.  « 


eleven,  in  greater  part  sixteen,  in  a  few  places  or  cursorily  two 
liundred  and  twenty-two,  while  eighty-one  are  merely  inserted  in  his 
catalogue  without  remark.  Such  a  course  surely  could  do  little 
towards  advancing  a  strict,  accurate,  and  critical  acquaintance  with 
the  sacred  original."'  And  on  the  ground  that  the  readings  of 
Scholz's  Constantinopolitan  MSS.  are  still  insufficiently  known,  Mr. 
Scrivener  now  considers  that  he  has  "  failed  in  his  attempt  to  classify 
the  MSS.  of  the  Greek  Testament."  But  this  conclusion  is  not  neces- 
sary ;  for  nil  that  we  need  consider  as  proved  is,  that  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan MSS.  have  their  own  variations, — that  they  present  no 
uniform  text ;  and  thus  that  the  ground  on  which  a  preference  was 
once  claimed  for  them  was  a  mistake  in  point  of  fact.  And  a  very 
important  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  MSS.  is  the  collation 
of  about  twenty  copies  of  the  Gospels  by  Mr.  Scrivener ;  for  it  has 
at  once  and  for  ever  disproved  the  alleged  uniformity  of  the  later 
codices.  And  thus  the  comparative  estimate  of  value  maintained  by 
Scholz  is  a  mere  mental  illusion,  an  intangible  unity  which  never 
possessed  any  real  existence. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  develope  a  theory  of  recensions  since 
that  of  Scholz ;  for  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  facts,  and  a  closer 
examination  of  historical  points,  has  led  scholars  to  see  that  a  precise 
and  defined  system  can  hardly  be  devised  that  shall  really  accord  with 
what  we  know  of  MSS.  versions  and  early  citations.  And  thus, 
when  the  terms  of  Griesbach's,  Hug's,  or  Scholz's  systems  are  em- 
ployed in  speaking  of  MSS.,  it  is  often  done,  not  as  sanctioning  the 
systems  of  those  critics,  but  as  describing  such  documents  as  would 
have  been  placed  under  such  heads :  this  is  often  done  simply  for 
convenience,  just  as  the  astronomer  uses  popular  language  to  describe 
the  real  or  apparent  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  without,  by  so 
doing,  intending  to  concede  its  scientific  correctness. 

We  have  seen  how  Scholz  used  the  terms  Alexandrian  and  Constan- 
tinopolitan :  these  names  are  probably  as  good  as  can  be  found  for 
denoting  the  two  general  classes  of  text  Others  adopt  the  same 
division,  but  with  different  names;  Rinck,  for  instance',  calls  the 
Alexandrian  Occidental,  and  the  other  Oriental. 

The  arrangements  of  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf  do  not  require  t» 
be  described'/ifrc;  they  rather  belong  to  the  History  of  the  Printed 
Text,  where  they  will  be  considered :  it  is  only  needful  here  to  state 
that  Tischendorf  has  suggested  a  fourfold  division,  —  two  pairs  of 
recensions  ;  one  pair  Egyptian  or  African,  the  other  pair  Asiatic  or 

Byzantine.  c_  •  i 

The  earnest  discussion  of  recension  systems  has  not  been  fruitless. 
Even  if  the  result  has  not  been  the  discovery  of  what  was  sought, 
the  actual  advantage  gained  has  not  been  small.  The  sons  who  dug 
deeply  all  over  the  vineyard  which  their  father  had  bequeathed  them, 
did  not  find  the  treasure  of  which  they  were  in  quest,  but  the 
increased  fruitfulness  of  the  soil  amply  repaid  them :  so  has  it  been 
in  this  case 


'  Serivenor'a  "  Collation,"  Cambridge,  1853. 
■  Lucubratio  Critica,  1830. 
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Not  one  of  tlic  definitions  has  been  void  of  some  foundation  in 
fact ;  not  one  of  tlic  alleged  families,  on  any  dysteni,  is  there  but 
what  has  a  tracciihlo  resemblance  amongst  those  that  have  been 
attiibutt'cl  to  it.  On  llic  other  hand,  no  facts  which  have  been  used 
to  im|in<j;n  the  systematic  arrangements  can  be  rightly  left  out  of 
CDiisidcration,  and  their  ascertainment  has  been  one  of  the  raost  im- 
jiortant  results  of  the  imiuiry. 

The  issue  of  the  examination  is  partly  negative  and  [lartly  positive. 
The  former  may  Jbc  first  stated.     We  may  be  satisfied  — 

1st,  That  there  is  no  proof  of  any  rccfniioa  of  the  text  ever  having 
formally  taken  ])lace,  or  any  revision  on  an  extensive  scale :  it  is 
evident  that  any  corrections  must  have  been  partial  ond  local, 
springing  from  the  copyists,  and  not  from  authority,  ecclesiastical  or 
critical. 

2nd.  That  no  definite  recension  was  needed  for  the  text  to  have 
assumed  such  a  form  as  that  which  it  presents  in  the  later  documents. 

.3r(l.  That  it  is  vain  to  establish  the  later  MSS.  as  authoritative 
on  the  ground  of  precise  internal  agreement,  seeing  that  such  uni- 
formity does  not  exist 

4th.  That  the  gradntitms  of  text  in  different  MSS.  is  such  that  it 
is  impossible  to  draw  definite  lines  of  classification,  without  admitting 
so  many  exceptions  as  almost  to  destroy  the  a[)plication  of  such  a 
system. 

5th.  That,  therefore,  the  object  proposed  in  laying  down  such 
systems  cannot  be  attjiincd  by  this  means,  and  thus  the  evidence  of 
jKirticular  documents  cannot  be  avoided  by  the  consideration  that 
they  in  such  testimony  difl'er  from  their  proper  recension. 

Amongst  the  pusi/h'e  results  have  been,  that  we  know  — 

1st,  The  general  difference  between  the  more  ancient  MSS. 
versions  and  citations,  and  the  copies  of  general  circulation  in  more 
recent  times. 

2Md.  'J'liat  this  presents  in  many  respects  a  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  more  ancient  and  the  more  recent  texts. 

3rd.  That  this  classification  must  not  be  understood  as  though 
each  of  the  portions,  so  distributed,  had  not  their  own  points  of 
difference  amongst  themselves. 

4th.  That  thus  various  documents  may  form  what  may  be  termed 
gronpi,  either  as  to  their  text  throughout,  or  in  particular  books  or 
passages. 

5th.  That  the  more  ancient  MSS.  versions  and  citations  which  we 
possess,  ran^'e  themselves  under  what  we  know  from  their  combined 
testinionv  to  be  the  more  ancient  text. 

6th.  That  amongst  the  documents  so  allied,  there  are  such  shades 
of  differiMiee,  and  characteristic  peculiarities,  that  the  versions  and 
JISS.  miiiiht  be  casilv  contem])lated  os  ramifying  into  two  sub-classes. 

7tli.  That  often  the  identity  of  reading  between  two  or  more 
documents  is  such,  that  when  one  is  known  to  contain  such  a 
variation,  it  may  almost  of  a  certainty  be  found  in  the  others;  so  that 
the  alliance  is  most  close  and  striking;  but  that  in  such  cases 
examination  must  be  made  whether  there  are  such  sufficient  proofs  _ 


of  their  independence  as  enable  us  to  consider  them  as  corroborative 
of  each  other,  and  not  merely  mechanical  repetitions. 

^  8th.  That  the  most  ancient  documents  in  general  are  sufficiently 
dissimilar  to  enable  us  to  regard  their  testimony,  when  combined,  as 
possessed  of  a  cumulative  weight 

The  original  families  of  documents  suggested  by  Bengel  remain, 
after  all  investigations,  the  only  distribution  that  can  rightly  be 
made :  and  yet  with  how  much  more  of  definite  apprehension  than 
could  have  been  arrived  at  in  the  days  of  that  critic.  The  only  thing 
that  can  be  called  a  modification  of  liengel's  scheme,  is  the  fact, 
previously  pointed  out  by  Bentley,  that  the  Greek  MSS.  have  come 
to  us  from  three  channels  of  transmission.  After  the  attempt  which 
Wetstein  made  to  depreciate  all  the  codices  which  Bengel  considered 
to  belong  to  his  African  family,  by  charging  them  with  containing  a 
corrupt  text  altered  from  the  I<atin,  the  labours  of  Griesbach  had  a 
great  and  remarkable  value ;  for,  apart  from  all  systems,  the  endea- 
vours which  he  made  to  vindicate  his  Alexandrian  recension  sufficed 
to  demonstrate  that  there  are  monuments  of  an  ancient  text  differing 
in  some  respects  from  those  which  could,  with  any  plausibility,  be 
charged  with  Latinising.  At  the  time  when  Griesbach  began  his 
labours,  his  materials  for  the  establislunent  of  an  Alexandrian  text, 
as  found  in  MSS.,  were  hut  scanty ;  there  was,  indeed,  in  the 
Gospels  but  one  very  ancient  MS.  of  that  kind  (the  Codex  Ephraemi, 
C),  of  which  a  collation  was  available,  and  that  had  many  defi- 
•  ciencies,  and  was  still  but  jiartially  known :  and  yet  Griesbach  so 
collected  facts  for  a  somewhat  different  purpose,  as  distinctly  to 
prove  the  collateral  result,  that  the  text  which  he  called  Alex- 
andrian was  anciently  received  and  adopted.  How  strikingly  was 
this  conclusion  confirmed,  when,  a  few  years  subsequently,  Birch's 
collation  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus  saw  the  light;  and  so,  too,  with 
regard  to  the  Dublin  Palimpsest  of  St  Matthew's  Gospel  (Z.),  and 
other  fragments  of  extreme  antiquity.  But  while  the  coUation  of 
the  Codex  Vaticanus  confirmed  Griesbach's  established  facts,  he 
might  have  seen  that  it  interfered  with  his  theories ;  for  in  parts  it 
showed  how  thin  or  untraceable  is  the  separation  between  Alexan- 
drian and  Western  text  Taken,  however,  in  its  most  important 
features,  it  is  rarely  that  a  conclusion,  formed  on  such  evidence  as 
could  be  obtained,  is  confirmed  so  decisively  by  that  which  afterwards 
comes  to  light,  as  was  Griesbach's  with  respect  to  his  Alexandrian 
text,  when  looked  at  in  itself  and  not  in  contrast  to  the  Western. 

In  some  respects  the  evidence  of  the  Alexandrian  and  Western 
texts  of  Griesbach  stands  higher  now  than  it  did  in  his  day  or  on  his 
system  ;  for  now  we  can  regard  them  as  not  distinct  in  themselves, 
but  as  branches  of  the  same  family  ;  as  being  alike  witnesses  of  the 
ancient  text,  whose  testimony  is  all  the  more  strong  from  its  not 
being  precisely  the  same,  as  if  produced  by  artificial  confederacy. 

If  Western  MSS.  are  now  spoken  of,  or  Western  readings  as  con- 
trasted with  those  that  are  more  peculiarly  Alexandrian,  the  ex- 
pression must  be  understood  to  mean  those  which  were  written  in  the 
West,  or  else  similarly  show  a  peculiar  aflinity  to  the  Latin  trans- 
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lations.  In  this  sense  tlie  expreBsion  may  be  convenient,  anJ  it  might 
not  mislead.  OccasioniiUy,  indeed,  gome  euch  distinction  is  almost 
necessary ;  for  in  St.  I'aui's  Epistles,  for  example,  the  most  ancient 
MSS. may  be  grouped  tlins: — A.  B.C.  together;  and  D.G.  together'; 
the  latter  group  contiining  a  Western  text.  If,  however,  these 
MSS.  are  looked  at  in  contrast  with  the  mass  of  those  written  in  the 
later  centuries,  so  far  from  their  standing  in  opposition  to  each  other, 
they  must  be  ranked  together,  as  united  witnesses  of  an  ancient  text 
And  this  must  always  be  noticed,  that  if  documents  are  compared  in 
relation  to  their  diversities  they  may  seem  to  be  much  opposed,  but  if 
in  relation  to  their  similarities  to  each  other,  and  their  diversities  from  • 
something  else,  the  o])position  previously  noticed  sinks  into  insigni-* 
ficance.  Thus  we  viujht  set  A.  IJ.  C.  in  contrast  with  D.  G.,  as  was  done 
by  Griesbach,  or  we  might  go  one  step  farther,  and  clnss  A.  C.  together, 
leaving  B.  alone  in  a  ]>lacc  of  priieminence;  in  either  case  we  should 
carry  refinement  of  clivsi^ificntion  too  far:  and  investigations  of  re- 
cension systems  have  rightly  led  to  this  conclusion. 

We  may  now  say  that  certain  documents  contain  an  ancient  text 
in  a  stale  more  or  less  |)ure,  and  that  the  great  body  of  Byzantine 
MSS.  contain  wliiit  is  far  more  modem;  and  that  other  copies  supply 
in  a  measure  links  in  what  might  not  unaptly  be  termed  the  gene- 
alogy of  copies. 

The  following  may  give  a  general  notion  of  the  relation  in  which 
some  of  the  leading  MSS.  of  the  Gospels  stand  to  one  another  with 
regard  to  the  text  Which  they  contain. 


D. 


V.  r.  A. 

This  arrangement  does  not  claim  scientific  accuracy;  but  it  may 
be  of  use  as  exemplifying  the  genealogy  of  the  text,  be  it  observed, 
and  not  of  the  MSS.  themselves:  those  codices  are  placed  together 
which  appear  to  demand  such  an  arrangement,  and  those  which  stand 
below  others  arc  such  as  show  still  more  and  more  of  the  intermixture 
of  modernised  readings.  Many  of  the  copies  here  specified  are  un- 
happily mere  fragments:  all  of  tliose  below  A.  belong  to  the  Constan- 
tinopolitan  family,  those  to  the  left  of  that  codex  to  the  Alexandrian. 
In  any  other  part  of  the  New  Testament  A.  would  require  to  be 
placed  much  higher:  in  the  Gospels  there  is  that  kind  of  admixture 
of  text  in  this  MS.  which  probably  became  frequent  in  the  fourth 
century,  when  the  demand  for  copies  of  the  Christian  Scriptures 
became  suddenly  so  great- 
After  the  last  line  in  the  above  table,  a  vast  number  of  MSS.  might 
be  added,  some  as  pure  in  text,  and  others  far  less  so,  than  those 
placed  lowest  in  this  general  arrangement.     It  may  here  be  noticed 

'  E.  19  here  omittcil  «s  bciiiR  a  trunscript  of  \)  j  F.  ii  not  specified,  bs  it  and  0.  ar« 
liotli  copies  (iiicdinle  or  iMiiiieiliate)  o(  the  Buinc  MS.,  uriil  V.  in  in  pnrt  inijicrrect. 


B.  Z. 

C.  L.  1.  3.3. 

P.  Q.  T.  K.  II.  N.  R. 

A. 

X.  (A).  G9. 

K.  M.  H. 

E.  F.  G.  S.  U 
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that  all  the  versions  anterior  to  the  sixth  century  would,  if  added  to 
this  table,  occupy  places  in  the  non-Byzantine  part 

Thus  the  study  of  what  has  been  written  respecting  recensions  is 
of  value,  not  only  as  making  critical  works  intelligible  to  student*, 
but  also  as  establishing  facts  which  remain  unshaken  respecting 
documents,  their  affinities,  and  the  texts  which  they  contain. 


CHAP.  IX. 

ON    THE   CHARGE   THAT   GREEK   MANTJSCRUTS    HAVE    BEEH    ALTERKD   FROM 
THE   LATIN.  —  THE    VELEZlAN    READINGS. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  accusntion  has  been  laid  against  several 
of  the  oldest  Greek  MSS.  that  they  have  been  altered  from  the 
Latin;  and,  although  it  is  now  little  more  than  a  matter  of  history, 
it  is  needful  that  it  should  be  explained  in  connecUon  with  certain 
attempts  to  exhibit  a  peculiar  conformity  of  the  Greek  text  to  the 

^  Af  J"E*'publication  of  Erasmus's  Greek  Testament    he  was 

involved  in  many  controversies,  e«P<=."^"y  .^^«'=T\  K"  Vrpettext 
from  the  Latin  Vulcatc  in  the  version  with  which  his  Greek  text 
Jraccomp^n^d;  t^is  drew  attention  to  the  differences  between  the 
Greek  copies  then  known  and  the  Latm  Vulgate. 

When  discussions  were  raised  respecting  particular  P/J^gf «' ^^« 

opponent*  of  Erasmus  appealed  at  times  to  copies  which  he  had 

never  seen,  and  sometimes  by  name  to  a  MS.  in  the  Papal  Libi^ry, 

The  s'mc  which  we  now  know  as  the  Cdex  Vaticanus.     In  these 

•♦  wn^  triTlv  said^  that  pa-ssages  were  read  in  a  manner  conformable 

^ems  from^r^smus's  correspondence  to  have  been  much  discus^ , 
Ind  as  far  a*  we  can  now  gather  from  scattered  notices,  there  was  a 
S^  nercepTion  orthe  general  difference  of  the  modern  MSS.  from 
faint  perception  01         B      .      j  ^  ^  ^^^^  farther,  and 

U  haT2  So  tt  centSefbTfore  it  was  rightly  investigated,  and 
'^p^r,^  bef.e  ^^l^^^^^^^^ir^'^  '^^^^ 
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men.o]  Card,  quondam  Toletano,  cujua  equidem  viri  meraoria,  cun, 
pr.m>s  favco  q„od  ipse  faverit  pietati  bonisque  studHroibr 
bed  cu.n  Ambrosiua  n„biscu,n  facial,  cum  tot  exemplaTlnflVr'  , 

Before  the  api)earance  of   Erasmus's  fifth  edition  this  n„n«t; 
seems  to  have  attrac.,.,1  particular  attention.   Sepu  ved.  sent  Er^mn" 

I  us  was  JNov.  1.  1^33;  and  writing  to  bim  from  Home  in  1^34 
after  noticing:  some  geographical  corrigenda  in  his  notes  on  Jeroni' 
be  turns  to  th.  subject :_"  Quod  pfrtinet  ad  librum  PontificTum 
[Codicom  sc.  Vaticanum  1209],  Gr^cos  codices  Novi  Testamenti^ 
Gra^corum  quoruncbim  vel  mali.ia  vel  levitate  fuisse  dcpravatT  I 
ipsum  quod  scribis,  fides  esse  debet  indubitota  quod  in^r~ 
san.tatem  redeuntium  f.dere  inito  cum  Se^a  Rom^nTruTum 
fuerit  ui  Gr=eci  codices  ad  Romnnam  lectionem  emenda  en"tam 

lectionem    veram    ct   germanam   retincre,  Gnecorum  esse   vUHu?? 
Nam  quod  ai.sGra.cam  lectionem  e  Gnecis  agctoribus  esse  petendam 
d.ceres  ahquid.  «,  rafonem  Gixci  sermonis  affirmares  a  gSs  com' 
niod.us  quam  a  Latinis  cxplicari.     At  libros  archetypes,  fimdlenTa 
nostnc  religion.s  con.incntcs,  qui   Graici  fuerunt  a  suis  auct^S 
scripti,  cur  non  cre.lamus  sanctius,  gravius  et  incorruptius  asse^vat^ 
esse     „  scrinus  ac  in  bibliotbecis  Ecclesim  Romana,   qua:  capulc^ 
Chnstianorum.et  semper  fuit  norma  Catholica,  pietatis.^uam  b  Grt 
CM  qua;  sa=pe  fu.t  ba^rcticorum  et  levissimorum  bominL  frnudibus 

decreta  Conciln  Nicajiii,  quaj  cum  integra  in  ecriniis  Ecclesia,  Ro 
mana,  asservarcntur,  tamen  ad  orientem  in  quibusdam  Eccle.iis  ab 
H«ret,cis.ncensas..nt.iu  aliis  ad  minorem  numerum  redact     ub- 
Jatis  videlicet,  qua:  ipsorum  conciliis  aut  conatibus  obstitura  videban- 

enUtok  fd  m"""'  'p'''"'  ^P''"°P'  "  Alexandrina  synodo  in 
epistola  ad  Marcum  Papam  conqueruntur.  a  quo  exemplum  dccre- 
torum  ipsorum,  quod  petcbant,  receperant  A^de  quod  libri  tut  ores 
ab  injunis  esse  solent,  et  minus  a  scioiis  scholia  sa^pe  cum  scripturis 
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confundentibus  vitiari,  ubi  a  paucioribus  vel  leguntnr vel  intell!<n]ntur, 
nisi  forte  hoc  dicis  placuisse  in  foedere,  ut  dictio  Gneca  emendaretur 
ad  Latinam,  quod  nee  est  probabile,  praiterquam  in  certo  aliqiio 
loco,  et  numquam  factum  fuisse  certum  habeo:  nam  articulum  quam 
citaa  ex  aurea  Bulla,  licit  duas  aureas  Bullaa  in  libro  Conciliorum  per- 
legerim,  inveniri  numquam  potui:  quam  igitur  dicaaet  unde  a  nobis 
petcnda  sit,  ne  graveris  ad  nos  perscribere.  Vale.  Roma  23  Maii 
anno  a  Christ!  nato  1534."  '  ' 

If  this  passage  from  Sepulveda  is  not  very  definite  as  to  what  he 
admits  was  done  or  agreed  to  be  done  in  the  correction  of  Greek 
MSS.,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  has  been  made  the  foundation  of 
theories,  and  that  Erasmus  understood  it  as  supporting  what  had 
been  previously  suggested  by  him.  From  this  arose  the  expression 
Fadus  cum  Greeds,  —  a  term  used  to  imply  that  one  of  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  Florentine  Council  in  1439  was,  that  the  Greeks  who 
were  then  united  to  the  Romish  Church  should  correct  or  alter  their 
copies  of  the  Scripture  to  suit  the  Latin  Vulgate. 

And  to  this  Erasmus  applied  the  statement  of  Sepulveda  in  the 
last  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  which  he  published  in  1535,  in 
which  he  gives  a  more  definite  form  to  bis  charge. .   He  says  in  one 
of  the  introductory  tracts: — "Hie  obiter  illud  incidit  admonen- 
dum,  esse  Grsecorum  quosdam  Novi  Testament!  codices  ad  Latin- 
orum    exemplaria  emendates.     Id  factum  est  in  faedere  Grcecornm 
cum  Romana   Ecclesia:    quod   focdus   testatur   Bulla  quse   dicitur 
aurea.     Visum  est  enim  et  hoc  ad  firmanf^am  concordiam  pertinere. 
Et   nos   olim   in   hujusmodi  codices  incidimus,   et   talis  adhuc  di- 
citur adservari  in  Bibliotheca  Pontificia.     Verum  ex  his  corrigere 
nostros,   est  Lesbiam,  ut   aiunt,  admovere  regulara.     Illud   potius 
epectandum   quid    legerint   veteres    Grasci,   Origenes,   Athanasius, 
Basilius,  Gregorius  Nazianzenus,  Chrysostomus,  Cyrillus  ac  Theo- 
phylactus.     Hoc  eo  visum  est  admonere  quod  jam  nunc   quidam 
jactitant  se  trecenta  loca  notasse  ex  codice  pontificiae  bibliotheca, 
in  quibuB  ille  consonat  cum  nostra  vulgata  xditione  Latina,  cum 
mea  dissonat."  He  then  refers  to  the  copy  from  the  Vatican  Library 
which   had   been   used  for  the  Complutensian  edition,  which   (he 
supposes)  might  also  have  been  altered  and  corrected ;  but  still  tnis 
could  not  have  been  done  extensively,  since  in  general  (he  says)  the 
Complutensian  text  agrees  with  his  own  against  the  Vulgate  in 
places  of  discrepancy.     "  Quodsi   nos   urgent  autoritate  Vaticanai 
bibliothecn  codex  quem  secutus  est  in  Novo  Testamento  Franciscus 
Cardinalis  quondam  Toletanus,  non  modo  fuit  ejusdem  bibliothecse, 
verum  etiam  a  Leone  X.  missus  est,  ut  hoc  veluti  bonae  fidei  ex- 
emplar imitarctur.     Atqui  is  pene  per  omnia  consentit  cum  mea 
sditione,  dissentiens  ab  eo  quem  nunc  quidam  nobis  objiciunt  majus- 
culis  descriptum  literis.     At  illo  enim  dissentiat  oportet,  si  consentit 
cum  vulgata  Latinorum  seditione."' 

'  Erarnni  Opera,  lit.  col  1762. 

*  "  Capita  Argnraentorum  contra  monwos  qoosdam  ac  indoctos,"  prefixed  to  Eni«mn«'« 
N.  T.  ed.  IS35  (fl  3.  vergo).  Similarly,  in  the  note  to  Lnke  x.  I.  in  the  name  tdilim,  he 
mji,  "  Objicitnr  nobis  anus  codex  e  Bibliotheca  Pontificia  qoasi  nesciamna,  po«t  GnecoB 
Id  concordiam  Romanie  sedi»  rcccploi  et  codicea  illornm  ad  Latinomm  exemplaria  foi»f« 
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It  appears,  then,  that  Erasmus  had  suggested  that  any  resemblance 
of  Greek  MSS.  to  the  Vulgate  in  opposition  to  the  rest  had  arisen 
from  alteration,  and  that  this  was  subsequent  to  the  Florentine 
Council  in  1439,  and  that  such  alteration  had  been  prescribed  in  the 
Bulla  Aurea;  that  Sepulveda  denied  (rightly)  that  any  such  article 
could  be  found,  deeming  it  most  improbable  that  Urcck  copies  should 
have  been  altered  froni  the  Latin  (except  in  one  ])articular  place, 
apparently  1  John  v.  7.);  but  that  he  did  allege  that  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  Greeks  should  correct  their  coj)ie8  by  the  Ilomnn  ex- 
emplars, as  containing  the  true  reading,  the  "Liber  I'ontificius " 
(the  Codex  Vaticanus)  being  such  a  coj)y ;  and  that  as  the  grounds- 
of  such  correction  were  that  Greek  levity  or  ill-design  had  injured 
the  text,  exemplars  rarely  used  and  free  from  scholia,  such  as  the 
Roman,  would  be  all  the  more  likely  to  be  suited  for  correcting  others, 
as  being  free  from  such  injuries.  He  seems  not  quite  to  have  under- 
stood whether  Erasmus  had  thrown  out  a  hint  that  it  was  agreed 
that  the  Greek  should  be  altered  to  suit  the  Latin,  or  that  a  Roman 
MSS.  of  the  Greek  should  henceforth  be  used  as  authoritative.  The 
former  notion  he  rejects,  the  latter  he  maintains ;  but  Erasmus  uses 
all  that  he  thus  stited  as  strengthening  his  suspicion  :  now,  however, 
he  appears  to  throw  the  charge  farther  back  in  point  of  time,  as  if  it 
had  been  something  general  in  connection  with  any  reception  of 
Greeks  into  the  Latin  Church. 

It  is  certain  that  in  the  discussions  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins 
differences  of  reading  icere  noticed,  especially  in  Acta  xvi.  7.  where 
the  Latin  copies  as  well  as  the  ancient  Greeii  read  to  vvevfui  'Iijo-oO, 
while  the  later  Greek  copies  omit  'Itjctov:  this  was  deemed  of  great 
importance  in  the  discussion  of  tlie  dogma  on  which  the  Latin  and 
Greek  Clmrchcs  were  divided,  whether  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
(ihost  is  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  And  thus  it  mav  have  been 
understood  that  the  reading  of  the  Latins  should  be  followed,  not  as 
imitating  the  Vulgate,  but  as  using  the  authority  of  those  earlier 
(ireck  MSS.  which  in  such  points  are  followed  by  the  Latin  version. 
Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  this,  that  no  such  general  alteration 
took  place  after  the  Council  of  Florence  (an  attempt  at  union  which 
few  indeed  of  the  Greeks  accepted),  and  that  coincidence  in  reading 
between  Greek  and  Latin  copies  cannot  be  explained  by  the  sup- 
position that  the  former  were  adapted  to  the  latter. 

From  this  time,  however,  the  phrase  Fadus  cum  Grcecis  acquired 

cmcndatos.  Qunnim  dc  nnmcro  Tnulti.t  arj^iimcntis  colligo  fniase  codiccm  illnm  mnjuDCiilifl 
descriprnm.  Niim  si  no^  movct  Pontificiic  BibliothccflB  anrroritfis,  eliam  is  codex  qiiem 
linmnniis  Pontifcx  niisit  Fmncisco  Card  Toletano  ernt  ejiudem  Bililiotliccn;."  Micliaclir 
( Afarsh's  traiisliitiun,  ii.  169.)  refcrs  to  Erasmus's /oiirtA  edition,  I S27,  Cur  this  note;  hi» 
triin.-lHtor,  in  a  note,  states  that  tlie  reference  is  wrong,  but  without  correcting  it  (p.  642). 
Tliii  annoiation,  ns  well  as  wbat  is  cited  above,  must  have  been  subseqnent  to  Scpulvcda'i 
letter.  Micliaelis's  remarks  here  are  wrongly  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  note  had 
preceded,  and  that  the  expressions  of  SepulTeda  were  taken  from  Erasmus,  and  not  vice 
verKo,  Blanchini  (Kvan.  Quadr.  I.  CnXCIII.)  refers  to  both  of  Erasmus's  later  editions 
for  the  pa.ssn(,'o  quoted  in  the  text;  this  mistake,  like  that  of  Michaclie,  probably  arose 
from  the  annolittionx  of  one  edition  of  Erasmus  sometimes  accompanying  the  lext  of 
another :  hence  it  is  needful  to  examine  the  ilato  of  each.  The  copy  of  Krasmus's  Jifrh 
edition,  now  before  the  writer,  formerly  in  the  library  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  ha«  the 
annuto/i'uRjr  appended  which  really  belong  to  ihcfuiirtii. 


a  kind  of  currency,  and  the  supposition  was  often  expressed  that 
there  had  been  some  such  alteration  of  copies.  This  euggestioii 
ought  not  to  have,  been  applied  to  ancient  MSS.,  unless  it  could  be 
shown  that  their  text  had  been  changed;  and  as  to  those  written  sub- 
sequently, there  is  hardly  a  trace  of  what  could  be  supposed  to  be 
altered  readings,  unless,  indeed,  as  to  one  or  two  MSS.  "in  aliquo 
certo  loco,"  as  Sepulveda  expressed  it. 

In  the  following  century  the  publication  of  the  Velezian  Read- 
ings revived  the  whole  charge  of  Latinising  against  Greek  MSS. 
De  la  Cerda,  the  Jesuit,  in  his  "  Adversaria  Sacra"  (Lyons  1626) 
chap,  xci.,  inserted  a  collection  of  various  readings  to  the  Greek  New 
Testament,  of  which  he  gave  the  account  that  Manana,  the  historian 
of  Spain  (also  a  Jesuit,  who  had  died  two  years  previously),  had 
eiven  him  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament,  containing  vanous  ridings 
transcribed  from  one  in  which  Pedro  Faxardo,  Marquis  of  Velez, 
had  inserted  them  with  his  own  hand,  having  collated  sixteen  copies, 
ei<rht  of  which  were  from  the  library  of  the  Escurial.     De  la  Cerda 
ad'ds  that  the  copy  was  a  printed  Greek  New  Testament,  and  that  the 
various  readings  were  all  Greek  and  in  manuscnpt:  he  gives  them 
(he  says)  as  they  were  written,  only  inserting  in  Latin  what  migtit 
bo  needful  for  purposes  of  explanation.    Manana  had  also  mentioned 
this  Greek  Testament  of  the  Marquis  of  Velez,  stating  that  it  came 
into  his  hands  he  did  not  precisely  remember  how  (perhaps  a  copy 
which  had  been  purchased  without  the  MS.  notes  having  been  at 
the  time  observed).     He  complains  that  the  codices  were  not  stated 
from  which  the  readings  were   taken  ;  and  elsewhere  he  describes 
them  thus:  «  Vix   est  locus,  in  quo  non  consonent  margincs  cum 
nostra  edltione  Latina.      Verum  ex  tanta  concordia  rursus  oncbatur 
suspicio,  cum  in  aliquem  Gnecum  codicem  incid.sse  ex  corum  numero, 
.Hi post  Concilium  Florentinnm  adfidem  Latinorum  multx  sunt  cast,gat, 
It  penitus  consentiunt     Earn  ob  causam  eo  codice  parce  et  caute 
usi  sumus,  nee  tamen  prorsus  rejecimus.  "     De  la  Cerda  however 
was  less  cautious,  for  he  subjoins  to  his  chapter  which  contains  these 
readines    "  Fatcor  has   explicationes  inutiles   nescientibus   GnecS, 
atqui  fcientibus  utilissim*  sunt     Magno  labore  comparat.  sunt  a 
vi?0  sapientissimo,  et  emendatus  Gr^cus  tertus  «<?  "'^'"?.  "^f^"'' 
iiuerpretis.     .     .     .     Porro  multa  sunt  qu»  nolui  transcnbere,  sed 

''^r^o'TDTrS  these  re.lings  found  their  way  into  othcr^ol- 
lections  of  critical  materials,  and  thus  thev  are  inserted  m  Walt«n  s 
K  yglott  and  the  Greek  Testaments  of  Fell  and  Mill,  as  the  reading 
of  S««  Greek  MSS.:  Bengel  also  mentions  them  m  his  Greek 
Testament,  but  he  regarded  them  as  of  no  valu^  ^„„^,p„_.  ^ere 

The  Velezian  readings  raised  two  points  of  controversy,  were 
they  taken  fom  Gr«A^MSS.  at  all?  and,  if  so^was  it  not  from 
,1  ,«  bod  been  altered  to  suit  the  Latin?  We  have  seen  that 
£iana  elrLTned  the  latter  suspicion,  from  the  great  resemblance 

.  ..Pr„f.ln  ScboL  adBellarn.in.."citcdby  Wet,teininhi.CaUJoga«ofCodice^no.  lU. 

N.  Test.  Proleg.,  p.  59. 
•  Adrersaria  SAcra,  p.  U4.  col.  8. 
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of  these  readings  (of  whicli  De  la  Cerda  rives  nearly  nineteen 
hundred)  to  the  Vulgate;  and  when  Greek  MSS.  were  more  ex- 
tcnaivcly  collated,  it  was  cei  tain  that,  unless  thus  altered,  no  such 
Greek  copies  could  be  found.  And  thus,  this  collection  was  by 
many  supposed  to  be  a  new  proof  of  the  Fcedus  cum  Gracis. 
Wetstein  gave  many  good  reasons  for  doubting  that  Velez  had  used 
any  Greek  MSS.,  considering  that  he  had  only  employed  Latin 
copies,  and  that  the  Greek  form  of  the  readings  was  his  own  trans- 
lation into  that  tongue.  The  only  seeming  argument  against  Wet- 
atein  on  this  point  was,  that  some  of  these  readings  differ  from  our 
copies  of  the  Vulgate.  Bishop  Marsh,  in  the  course  of  the  con- 
troversy relative  to  I  John  v.  7.  (in  favour  of  which,  sixteen  Ve- 
lezian  MSS.  had  been  cited  on  the  ground  of  the  collator's  tilence), 
entered  into  a  full  examination  of  the  whole  question ;  and  the 
result  was  this,  —  "That  the  Velezian  readings  were  taken  im- 
mediately, neither  from  Greek,  nor  even  from  Latin  manuscripts, 
but  from  Robert  Stephens's  edition  of  the  Vulgate  published  at 
Paris  in  1540;  that  the  object  which  the  Marquis  of  Velez  had  in 
view,  in  framing  this  collection  of  readings,  was  to  support,  not  the 
Vulgate  in  general,  but  the  text  of  this  edition  in  particular, 
wherever  it  varied  from  the  text  of  Stephens's  Greek  Testament, 
printed  in  1550;  and  that,  with  this  view,  he  translated  into  Greek 
the  readings  of  the  former,  which  varied  from  the  latter,  except 
where  Stephens's  Greek  margin  supplied  him  with  the  readings 
which  he  wanted,  where  he  had  only  to  transcribe,  and  not  to 
translate."'  Each  point  thus  stated  is  proved  by  the  most  elaborate 
analysis,  and  the  most  convincing  arguments ;  bo  that  now  the 
once  famous  Velezian  readings  are  known  for  what  they  are  worth, 
an  attempt  to  supply  materials  for  corrupting  the  Greek  text  so  as 
t«  adapt  It  to  tiie  Vulgate  version.  Whether  the  story  about  "  six- 
teen MSS.,  eight  of  which  were  from  the  Library  of  the  Escuriai," 
was  a  fabrication  of  Velez,  or  whether  it  was  a  mistake  of  Mariana 
(who  had  stated  it  prior  to  De  la  Cerda)  is  uncertain:  it  may  have 
originated  in  some  confusion  from  sixteen  codices  having  been  cited 
by  Robert  Stephens,  half  of  which  were  from  the  French  Royal  Li- 
brary ;  and  this  enumeration,  may,  by  the  fraud  of  Velez  or  the  mis- 
apprehension of  Mariana,  have  been  transferred  to  Spain.  Many 
of  these  readings  at  once  show  that  they  could  not  have  originated 
with  Greek  scribes.  Had  there  been  a  Foedus  cum  GroBcin,  many 
Latinising  readings  would  of  necessity  have  been  found  in  MSS. 

The  Barderini  readings  were  another  collection,  against  which 
a  charge  of  Latinising  was  also  brought.  They  received  their  name 
simply  from  the  copy  in  which  they  were  inserted  having  been  added 
to  the  Barberini  Library  at  Rome,  and  not  from  that  being  supposed 
to  be  the  place  to  which  the  MSS.  themselves  belonged.  This  col- 
lection of  readings  was  there  examined  by  Isaac  Vossius  about  the 
year  1642 ;  and  in  1673,  it  was  printed  at  the  end  of  a  Catena  on 
St.  Mark,  edited  by  Possinus,  a  Jesuit.     The  account  given  of  the 

'  Letteiii  to  Archdeacon  Trnvis,  p.  253.  Leipzig,  179S. 
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readings  was  this,  that  they  had  been  selected  by  John  Matthew 
■  Caryophilus,  a  learned  Greek,  of  Crete  (afterwards  made  by  the 
Pope  Archbishop  of  Iconium  in  partil/us,  who  died  in  1635),  out  of 
ten  MSS.  of  the  Gospels,  eight  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  and  four 
of  the  Apocalypse.  As  the  readings  thus  selected  mostly  seemed 
to  favour  the  Latin  Vulgate,  a  charge  of  fraud  was  raised :  it  was 
thought  by  some,  that  it  was  an  imposture  of  Caryophilus,  and  that 
it  might  have  been  completed  by  ros!<iiius,  who  edited  it,  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  its  real  chiiracter.  However,  this  charge  was  entirely 
repelled  by  Birch,  who  found  at  Rome,  in  the  archives  of  the  Va- 
tican library,  the  memorial  of  Caryophilus  to  Pope  Paul  V.,  in 
which  he  requests  permission  to  collate  six  MSS.  from  that  library, 
of  which  the  celebrated  Codex  Vaticanus  was  one.'  His  intention  was 
to  publish  an  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  based  on  this  collation 
of  MSS. ;  in  which,  if  even  one  of  Iiis  copies  contained  a  reading  in 
accordance  with  the  Vulgate,  that  would  be  preferred  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  the  rest.  His  intention,  therefore,  was  not  to  invent 
readings  in  the  Greek  text  like  Velez,  but  to  select  from  what  ac- 
tually existed.  It  is  supposed  that,  after  the  death  of  Paul  V.,  the 
design  was  neglected  by  his  successors,  GroOTry  XV.  and  Urban 
VIII.,  and  thus  the  prep.arations  of  Caryophilus  passed  into  the 
library  of  the  family  of  the  latter  pontiff.  If  Caryophilus  be 
thou'rht  to  have  acted  very  uncritically  in  his  mode  of  selecting 
readinirs,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  as  yet  there  was  wo  edition 
of  thelkew  Testament  edited  on  what  could  be  called  critical  prin- 
ciples.' Very  many  of  the  long-suspected  Barberini  readings  are 
now  known  to  belong  to  the  Codex  Vaticanus :  in  his  selection  of 
MSS.  for  collation,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  Caryophilus  acted  with 
great  discrimination. 

It  was  long  known  that  Codices  Gr^.CO-Latini  cont.am  a 
peculiar  text; "and  thus  the  readings  of  such  MSS.  as  the  Codex 
Beza;  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  and  the  Codex  Claromontanus  of  the 
Epistles,  were  observed  on  examination  to  accord  with  the  Latin  in 
many  places,  in  opposition  to  the  Greek  MSS.  in  general.  Hence 
they  were  regarded  as  rather  suspicious ;  and  at  length  the  charge 
was  definitely  made,  that  they  contain  a  Greek  text  written  by  Latm 
scribes,  and  altered  to  suit  the  Latin  with  which  they  are  accom- 
panied. This  appeared  not  a  little  plausible,  and  it  was  so  enforced 
by  Wetstein  as  to  be  received  and  believed  by  many  scholars. 
Bentley,  however,  with  a  deeper  apprehension  and  more  accurate 
critical  perception,  had  valued  such  manuscripts  very  highly  ;  for 
he  saw  in  them  (as  others  have  done,  who  have  at  length  appre- 

'  See  Birch',  edition  of  the  GospeU  with  varions  readings,  p.  xxxvi  (HaTniss,  1788X 
or  his  Varite  Lectiones  in  Evangelia  I'rolcg.,  p.  xItl 

•  It  is  well  known  that  in  modem  days  an  edition  of  the  Greek  N.  Ie»t.  H"  ««" 
edited  on  p"ncip?eroyen  Ics.  critical  than  those  of  Carrophilna.  In  this  modem  edition 
a^Zy?Xot  L  Greek  MS.  i.  followed  in  the  text  that  accord.  «th  the  moder^ 

was  employed  I7  Jerome. 
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ciated  the  Biblical  labours  of  that  illuBtrious  scholar)  ffood  and 
intelliorible  witnesses  to  the  text  of  the  early  centurieg.  On  Ihis 
point  Wetstein  hardly  went  further  than  some  who  had  preceded 
him ;  Bcngel,  for  ii>stance,  had  spoken  strongly  against  the  Codices 
LrriBCo-Latim,  as  though  their  text  was  altogether  unworthy  of 
trust.     But  Wetstein  went  one  step  further;  for  he  was  not  content 

^Toc  r**'""'""'  ''"^"'^^  '"^  *^*^'*'  '"  common  with  others,  that  the 
MbS.  of  this  class  had  been  conformed  to  the  Latin  by  which  they 
were  accompanied,  but  between  the  first  publication  of  his  Prole- 
gomena, 111  1730,  and  the  appearance  of  his  Greek  Testament  itself 
about  twenty  years  afterwards,  he  had  so  changed  his  critical 
opinions  as  to  accuse  all  the  more  ancient  Greek  MSS.,  and  those 
of  more  recent  date  tli.it  agree  with  them  in  the  character  of  their 
text,  with  alteration  from  the  Latin:  and  not  only  were  Greek 
MbS.  made  obnoxious  to  this  charge,  but  even  ancient  versions  of 
various  ages  and  countries  were  also  supposed  to  have  been  affected 
by  Latin  inllucnce.  Here,  too,  the  learning  and  the  labours  of 
Wetstein  caused  his  theory  to  be  adopted  by  those  who  were 
dazzled  by  the  vast  mass  of  materials  which  his  Greek  Testament 
presented  before  them.  But  the  extent  to  which  Wetstein  carried 
h\a  Latinising  theory,  led,  not  only  to  the  rejection  of  what  he  had 
added  to  the  charges  previously  made,  but  also  to  such  an  examin- 
ation of  the  accusation  in  its  original  form  as  caused  competent 
judires  to  conclude  that  even  that  was  a  mistake. 

tor  if  all  the  ancient  authorities,  MSS.,  versions,  and  fathers  (in 
the  citations  which  they  give),  are  supposed  to  be  adapted  to  the 
Latin,  It  places  that  version  (or  versions)  in  the  centre  of  the  critical 
system,  all  the  other  documenta  of  the  most  ancient  class  revolving 
around  it :  and  to  carry  out  this  theory,  ns  many  things  and  as  com- 
plicated must  be  added  as  were  required  by  the  astronomical  scheme 
which  placed  the  earth  in  the  centre  of  our  sun  and  planets.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  this  adaptation  to  the  Latin  be  not  assumed,  then 
that  and  the  other  ancient  versions  and  the  most  ancient  MSS.  are 
seen  to  stmd  in  such  a  relation  to  each  other  as  does  not  require  the 
assumption  of  any  factitious  alteration.  Jt  is  only  needful  in  that 
c;ise  to  .admit  that  the  combined  force  of  those  ancient  testimonies 
proves  that  their  resemblance  sjirings  from  the  Greek  text  having 
been  so  far  the  same  as  this  identity  extends ;  and  that  the  Latin 
version,  so  far  from  having  originated  a  peculiar  class  of  readings,  is 
simply  one  of  the  witnesses  to  their  existence  —  an  existence  which 
IS  eqlially  proved  by  Greek  ]\ISS.  themselves. 

Wetstein'tKtheories  were  combated  by  Semlcr,  who,  in  publishing 
an  edition  of  the  treatises  of  Wetstein  subjoined  to  his  Greek  Testa- 
ment, added  notes  of  his  own  to  the  remarks  of  Wetstein  and  of  others 
from  whom  extracts  were  given  in  the  same  volume.'  Had  it  been 
admitted  to  be  a  sound  canon  of  criticism,  that  we  might  assume  that 
the  more  ancient  portions  of  evidence  must  be  rejected  because  of 
the  stigma  of  accordance  with  the  Latin  with  which  they  had  been 
branded,  inquiry  and  examination  would  have  been  hopeless ;  for,  if  by 

'  ,1.  .1.  Wvlslcnii  I.il.clli  m\  Crisin,  &c.  Novi  Tcstamcnti  .  .  .   illustrovit  J  S  Somler 
Hala,  17«G(viil.  pp.  17!».  191.,  S;c.). 
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these  means  we  should  be  led  in  one  particular  direction,  the  bamer 
of  prohibition  would  be  found  previously  placed  so  as  to  hinder  our 
steps.  Seinler,  whatever  may  be  said  of  his  opinions  or  theories,  was 
not  one  who  would  take /ac/«  for  granted  irrespective  of  evidence;  and 
thus  his  exten.-ive  examination  of  the  characteristics  of  MSS.,  and  of 
the  various  readings  which  had  been  collected  by  others,  led  him  to 
form  a  decided  and  independent  judgment  He  thus  vindicated  the 
ancient  documents  which  Wetstein  has  so  sweepingly  condemned, 
and  he  modified  the  charges  against  even  the  Codices  Graeco-Latini 
which  others  had  vituperated  before  Wetstein.  Semler  was  followed 
by  Griesbach,  who  extensively  showed  that  the  accusations  in  gene- 
ral were,  to  say  the  least,  void  of  proof;  and  afterwards  Woide ' 
elaborately  demonstrated  that,  so  far  from  the  charge  being  fair  that 
Greek  MSS.  accompanied  by  a  Latin  translation  were  altered  from 
that  version,  the  reverse  was  the  simple  fact ;  for  in  those  MSS.  the 
Latin  text  is  formed  from  the  Greek  which  it  accompanies,  so  as  to 
desert  (in  general)  the  known  Latin  versions,  and  to  sacrifice  even 
the  Latin  idiom  to  a  kind  of  superstitious  literality.  Such  is  the 
character  of  the  Codex  Beza:,  in  a  great  measure  of  the  Codex  Cla- 
romontanus,  and  especially  so  of  the  Codex  Laudianus  (E.)  of  the 
Acts, — three  MSS.  which  had  been  especially  condemned  for 
Latinising.  If  the  Greek  text  of  such  documents  were  alone  con- 
sidered, the  resemblance  in  many  passages  to  the  old  Latin  copies  is 
such  as  to  suggest  the  suspicion  of  this  alteration ;  but  if  the  Greek 
and  Latin  texts  of  the  same  MS.  are  examined  together,  the  result  at 
which  Woide  arrived  is  manifestly  true ;  and  thus  the  whole  ground- 
work of  the  accusation  falls  away.  Woide's  object  was  to  defend  the 
Alexandrian  MS.  from  the  attacks  of  Wetstein ;  but  he  took  the 
charge  of  Latinising  higher  up,  and  thus  was  able  to  apply  the 
result  <i  fortiori  to  that  Codex.  So  convincingly  satisfactory  was 
the  examination  of  Woide,  that  Michaclis,  who  had  for  many  years 
joined  in  the  charge  against  the  Codices  Gra;co-Latini,  in  re-ex- 
amining the  whole  subject  was  fully  satisfied  that  the  arguments 
adduced  in  their  favour  were  such  as  carried  conviction.  And  thus 
in  unprejudiced  minds  the  ancient  MSS.  were  held  in  higher  value 
than  before  the  attack  of  Wetstein ;  for  it  was  now  seen  that  the 
Codices  Grseco-Latini  had  been  condemned  in  part  from  their  whole 
character  not  having  been  known. 

No  conclusion  can  be  deemed  of  more  certainty  in  criticism  than 
this,  that  we  know  of  no  ancient  Greek  MS.  in  which  general  or 
systematic  alteration  to  suit  the  Latin  can  be  traced.  If  in  single 
passages  it  seems  as  if  the  Latin  scribe  had  the  sense  or  construction 
of  his  own  version  in  his  mind,  and  gave  the  Greek  a  slight  colouring 
in  accordance  therewith,  every  such  supposed  place  must  be  examined 
by  itself;  and  if  this  should  be  proved  to  be  correct,  it  must  not  be 
made  the  basis  of  general  accusation  such  as  can  be  most  satisfactorily 
disproved,  but  it  would  only  belong  to  the  causes  of  transcnptural 
error  to  which  a  copyist  is  obnoxious  when  writing  a  foreign  language. 

In  those  passages  in  which  the  Complutcnsian  editors  or  Erasmus 

>  In  hi«  prerace  to  the  facsimile  cilition  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinns. 
I  S 
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actunlly  did  follow  the  Latin  Vulgate,  thus  obtruding  on  the  Greek 
text  words  or  sentences  which  have  still  a  plaee  in  the  common 
copies,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  acted  witli  the  smallest  dis- 
honesty of  purpose  ;  they  simply  supplied  from  tiie  Latin  something 
which  they  believed  to  be  defective  in  the  Greek  copies  before 
thcMi.  Just  such  ought  to  be  our  judgment  if  we  do  think  that  we 
find  traces  in  Greek  copies  of  the  inlluonce  of  any  j)articular  version 
(Latin  is  not  very  likely  to  hiive  adectcd  any  MSS.  written  in  the 
East):  copyists  might  be  as  guilty  of  mistakes  of  the  same  kind  as 
those  of  tlie  first  editor:^.  If  indeed  there  was  an  understood  article 
of  compact  bctwocu  tlie  Romish  Ciuirch  and  some  of  the  Greeks  iu 
1439,  which  has  been  called  tiie  Fcedui  cum  Greeds,  it  would  be 
sudicieiit  to  explain  any  Latinising  (if  such  should  be  proved)  in 
very  recent  co])ics:  or,  indeed,  if  the  unhappy  Greeks  who  sought 
refuge  after  tiic  capture  of  Constantinople  in  Western  Europe 
su/iposed  that  such  a  compact  bad  been  made,  it  might  have  been 
enougli  to  lead  them  to  j)lea8e  the  Latins  by  slightly  bringing  any 
transcripts  which  they  tlien  made  into  conformity  with  the  Latin 
Vulgate.  This  may  account  for  the  character  of  text,  found  in  a 
few  of  tlic  most  recent  MSS.',  in  which  (in  general)  the  Latin  and 
Greek  texts  stand  side  by  side  :  the  investigation  of  this  point  is  of 
no  real  importance  in  textual  criticism,  because  such  copies  could 
hardly,  on  any  system,  come  into  consideration. 

The  charge  of  Latinising  was  ail  along  maintained  by  Matthaei, 
though  liis  followers  in  general  have  tacitly  let  it  drop ;  from  time  to 
time  it  is  revived,  but  not  in  wliat  could  be  called  a  systematic  form, 
and  it  is  more  frequently  asserted  as  a  fact  than  formally  presented 
with  supposed  proofs.  When  it  is  brought  against  jiarticular  passages, 
the  subject  admits  of  discussion  ;  but  as  to  the  most  ancient  MSS., 
and  the  documents  which  accord  with  them  in  reading,  it  must  be 
held  that  the  contrary  is  not  a  questionable  opinion  but  a  demon- 
strated fact.' 


ciiAr.  X. 

ON   THE    IIISTORT   OF    THE    TEXT    OK    TnE    GREER    NEW    TESTAMENT,    AS 
rniNTED,    TO    THE    TIME   OK    BKNGEL. 

In  this  place  it  is  intended  to  notice  the  primary  editions  of  the 
sacred  text ;  those  which  followed  them,  which  had  either  some  im- 

'  Such  an  the  Codex  Ottobonianus  (298  in  the  Vntican),  a  MS.  of  the  fifteenth  century 
confninin|T  the  AcT^und  the  Epi»tK'S  (no.  200  of  St.  Patil'g  Epistles,  162  in  the  Acts  and 
Cnth.  Kpp.,  in  Schol/.'s  list).  In  this  MS.  the  Greek  is  subjoined  to  the  Latin,  from  which 
it.t  Circck  text  sccins  hero  and  there  to  have  been  altered. 

'  A  liitc  theory  of  Lntinipinj^  is  that  hronj^ht  forward  In  the  Edinburgh  Review  for 
.July  18.11  (No.  CXCI.),  pp.  31 — 34.  The  writer  asserts  this  as  a /act,  and  accounts  for 
it  *'  in  the  intt-rcnurpc  which  took  place  between  some  of  the  principal  eccle^ia-ttics  of  the 
(ircck  Church  unci  the  Church  of  Home,  during  the  lime  of  the  Arian  troubles,"  The 
question  is  thus  Rtiitcd,  and  the  examples  by  which  the  endeavour  was  made  to  de- 
mnnslrnlc  the  fact,  unci  illiiictnite  the  theory,  arc  fully  discussed  in  Dr.  Treyelles's  "Ac- 
count of  the  Printed  Text  vl'  the  Creek  New  Testament,  wiili  Ueniarks  on  its  Jievision  on 
Critical  rrineiples."     J!ii(;stcT  and  Sons,  I8.'i4.  jip.  Iy7— 203. 
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portance  in  criticism  or  else  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  text 
in  common  use;  the  common  text  itself;  and  then  the  critical  editions 
published  by  various  scholars  who  have  endeavoured  to  apply  the 
materials  for  criticism  which  have  been  brought  to  light  by  them- 
selves or  by  others.' 

The  first  portion  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  published  in  print 
at  all,  was  that  containin;'  the  songs  of  Mary  and  Zacharias  (the 
Mayiiijicat  and  Benedictus),  Luke  i.  42 — .OC,  08 — 80.,  which  were 
subjoined  to  a  Greek  I'salter  which  appeared  at  Venice  in  1486. 
The  next  part  was  the  first  six  chapters  of  St.  John's  Goppcl,  pub- 
lished at  Venice  by  Aldus  Maniitius  in  1504  :  the  first /otir/trn  verses 
of  the  same  Gospel  (and  not,  as  it  has  been  sometimes  stated,  the 
whole  book)  were  published  at  Tubingen  in  1514.  These  appear  to 
have  been  the  only  impressions  of  separate  portions  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament,  before  the  completion  of  the  two  editions,  each  of 
which  has  some  claim  to  be  considered  the  first.  To  that  of  Erasmus 
will  be  here  given  the  precedence  of  description,  since  it  was  the 
first  that  was  actxieWj  published;  the  first  therefore,  practically,  for 
Greek  readers. 

Fkoben,  the  celebrated  printer  and  publi.'her  of  Basle,  knowing 
that  Erasmus  had  paid  attention  to  Greek  MSS.  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, applied  to  that  scholar  to  undertake  an  edition  to  be  imme- 
diately put  in  hand  at  his  oflSce.  Before  this  Erasmus  had  made 
some  preparations  with  regard  to  a  revised  Latin  translation  and 
annotations,  so  that  when  the  proposition  was  sent  to  him  (April  17. 
1515),  he  was  ready  to  leave  England  .and  go  to  Basle  and  commence 
the  work.  On  Sej.t.  11.  the  printing  could  not  have  been  commenced, 
for  it  was  still  undetermined  whether  the  Latin  translation  should 
be  joined  to  the  Greek  in  a  jiarallcl  column,  or  form  a  separate 
volume.  By  the  beginning  of  March  1516  the  whole  volume,  in- 
cluding the  annotations  as  well  as  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts,  was 
complete ;  in  less,  in  fact,  than  six  months  from  the  time  that  the 
first  sheet  was  begun.  And  now  for  the  first  time  could  scholars 
who  were  reaping  the  fruits  of  the  then  recent  invention  of  pnntmg 
find  its  advantage  as  to  the  text  of  the  inspired  Scripture  of  the  New 
Testament  in  its  original  tongue:  the  appearance  of  this  edition 
seemed  to  be  a  preparation  for  the  Reformation.  n    i    * 

The  MSS.  which  Erasmus  used  were  such  as  he  found  at  Basle: 
he  had,  indeed,  expected  that  Froben  would  have  had  the  Greek 
copy  ready  for  him,  but  as  this  was  not  the  case,  he  took  a  Mo- « 
the  Gospels  of  little  value,  and.  after  adapting  its  text  to  what  he 
believed  to  be  correct,  he  put  it  into  the  i)rinter's  hands.  In  making 
this  preparation,  he  seems  to  have  been  aided  by  the  revised  Latin 

.  The  subject  commenced  in  tbi,  chapter  is  treated  in  detail  in  "  An  Accent  ofthe 
Pri„7c{Tex^oft,.eGr.kNewTe.a„.e^^^^^^^^^ 

^::}n^^'^^<^  .^^-'omy ;-  practicable  ^'^  ^^^^^Ti^:^ 

present.     An  outline  of  the  subject  is  eontatned.  ,n   •  A  ^'^  PJ'"',"^^\f;^'l7  he  p  ^'."d 

bnsn.i7Si:r.;oi^x";Th;  ■;::;;  vps^      - 1. 

Ancient  Greek  Text,  by  6.  V.  Tregelles."     Ix,ndon.  Dagstcrs,  1849. 
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translation  wliich  lie  had  already  prepared  in  England  and  lirabant; 
it  served  to  remind  him  of  the  readings  of  the  MSS.  which  he  had 
ecen  in  those  countries:  occasionally,  no  doubt,  he  was  misled  from 
that  very  cause ;  for  he  supposed  that  he  had  MS.  authority  for  words 
&c.  which  he  had  left  uncorrected  in  his  Latin  translation.  The  copies 
at  Basle  which  he  used  were  really  modern,  and  of  but  email  value : 
he  passed  by  almost  without  notice  one  of  far  higher  character  (1  of 
Wetstein's  notation),  mistrusting  it  from  the  difference  of  ita  text 
from  the  other  cojiies  which  he  had  seen.  Though  oversights  and 
marks  of  haste  arc  sufficiently  visible  in  this  edition,  the  wonder 
really  is  that  it  was  executed  as  well  as  was  the  case ;  for  Erasmus 
was  also  occupied  in  editing  for  Froben  the  works  of  Jerome.  In 
the  Apocalyjise  he  had  but  one  MS.  (belonging  to  lieuchlin,  now 
lost);  it  was  defective  at  the  end,  and  a  commentary  was  intermixed 
with  the  text :  he  separated  the  words  as  well  as  he  could  by  the  aid 
of  the  Vulgate,  and  supplied  the  last  six  verses  by  a  translation  from 
the  Latin.  In  this  manner  there  are  still  words  in  the  common 
editions  which  owe  their  origin  wholly  to  Erasmus. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  narrate  tlic  attacks  made  on  Erasmus  in 
consequence  of  his  new  Latin  version,  which  was  regarded  as  an 
innovation  :  his  Greek  text  also  received  its  share  of  vituperation, 
especially  because  of  the  non-insertion  of  the  text  1  John  v.  7.  This 
led,  even  in  those  early  days,  almost  before  the  dawn  of  what  could 
be  called  criticism,  to  an  extensive  examination  of  Greek  MSS.,  to 
know  if  any  contained  the  passage  in  question.  The  principal  op- 
ponents of  Erasmus  were  Edward  Lee,  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
York,  and  Stunica,  a  man  of  much  greater  learning,  one  of  the 
Complutcnsian  editors.' 

In  1518  Erasmus's  first  edition  was  used  at  Venice  as  that  from 
which  the  text  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  was  taken,  to  accom- 
pany the  Aldine  LXX. 

Erasmus's  own  second  edition  appeared  in  March  1519:  in  it  he 
made  many  corrections ;  though,  .is  he  says,  the  state  of  his  health 
prevented  him  from  doing  all  that  he  could  have  wished.'  He  was 
absent  from  Basle  himself;  and  the  attention  to  the  execution  of  the 
work  devolved  therefore  upon  others :  the  alterations  from  the  first 
edition  were  (according  to  Mill) /our  hundred. 

There  must  have  been  a  considerable  demand  for  the  Greek  New 
Testament,  since  we  know  that  the  first  two  editions  of  Erasmus 
amounted  to  three  thousand  three  hundred  copies;  and  in  six  years 
they  were  all  sold  (besides  those  which  might  have  been  circulated 
of  the  Aldine  edition),  for  in  1522  Erasmus  had  to  get  out  his  third 
edi1$on.  In  this  he  inserted  the  text  1  John  v.  7.,  not  as  being 
satisfied  of  ita  genuineness,  but  beca\ise  he  had  promised  that  he 
would  do  this  if  a  Greek  MS.  were  found  that  contained  it;  and  one 
having  been  brought  forward,  he  kept  to  his  engagement.  The  MS. 
itself  (Codex  Montfortianus,  now  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin)  is  ex- 

'  &C  US  to  till'  altncks  of  Tyee  and  Stunicn,  "  Ace.  of  Pr.  Text,"  pp.  S],  fi 
•  Ace  uf  I'r.  Text,  pp.  24,  25. 
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tremely  modem,  and  the  influence  of  the  Latin  Vulmte  is  unques- 
tionable in  thb  passage:  the  whole  of  the  history  of  the  Epistles  in 
this  MS.  is  extremely  suspicious.  In  this  third  edition  ^^ra^nus 
availed  himself  of  the  tacit  corrections  of  his  errata,  which  had  been 
made  by  the  editor  of  the  Aldine  reprint  Soon  after  this  edition 
appeared,  the  Complutensian  Polygl-tt  was  rescued  from  the  un- 
worthy obscurity  to  which  it  had  been  for  some  years  consigned ;  and 
thus  Erasmus  was  able  to  avail  himself  of  it  in  the  further  revision 
of  his  text  in  his  fourth  edition,  in  the  Apocalypse,  where  his  own 
MS.  authority  had  been  so  slender.  In  the  last  six  verses,  however, 
he  did  not  introduce  the  needed  corrections  owmg  to  a  curious 
mistake:  before  he  saw  the  Aldine  text,  he  wrote  to  his  friends  at 
Basle  to  restore  the  passage  in  question  from  that  edition ;  and  he 
seems  to  have  taken  for  granted  that  wh.t  was  needful  had  been  suf- 

ficiently  done.  .  ,.».      <■  „„ 

This  fourth  edition  appeared  in  1527  :  it«  appearance  differs  from 
all  the  others,  in  having  the  Latin  Vulgate  by  the  side  of  his  own 
version  which  accompanies  the  Greek  Text 

In  1535,  the  yearVeceding  his  death    his  fifth  edition  was  pub- 
lished:   the  text  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  f^e  fourth;     ha 
therefore  may  be  regarded  as  the  Erasmian  text;  "» /^ct  /he  text 
which!  L  to  it«  essential  features,  is  the  basis  of  that  stiU  in  com- 

""TnTcoMPLUTENSiAN  EDITION,  though  jiot  published  tiU  after 
the  first  of  those  undertaken  by  Erasrnus,  was  pnnted  more  than  two 
Tears  previously.  The  date  which  it  bears  is  Jan.  10.  1514.  As 
Srly  TthTyear  1502  Cardinal  Ximenes  began  his  preparations  for 
Tat  P^lyglott  Bible  which  takes  its  designation  of  Complu  ens.an 
from  Comphitum,  the  Latin  name  of  Alcali  in  Spain,  a  pkce  at 
;reh  he  iL  founded  a  university.  The  V^-^^f  f^^^^^^  Tj^^^ 
containinrr  the  New  Testament  was  James  Lopez  de  btuni^  Ihe 
OldTe  tement  waa  not  printed  till  afterwards,  as  we  learn  both  from 
the  da4  July  10.  1517,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  vo  ume,  and  from 
he  dedlin'of  the  work  to  Leo  X.  ^7  Car  ig  Xjm^ne. 

ed^s-Xotllwecnn^ju^^^^^^ 

produced.  Ijishop  Marsh  "^'^tly  ^nth  fourteenth^,  or  fifteenth 
^f-^^'^lif^Z'S::.  Z  iV  ;rnfGreSk.  and  fVom  the 
JToSsTflk^  eirCreek  fathers,  in  such  char^Henstic  readmgs 


I  Pee  "Ace  ofPr.  Text,"  p.  28. 
critical  basis  for  a  genuine  text. 


..  to  Era«na.'8  yim  for  ancient  teatimony  a* 
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the  Complutcnsian  Greek  Testament  almost  invariably  agrees  with 
the  modern  in  oj)]iosition  to  the  ancient  MSS."  ' 

l$ut  though  a  correct  judgment  might  thus  be  formed,  it  was  long 
wished  tliat  tlic  MSS.  tiiemsclvcs  might  be  examined ;  since,  when 
tlie  text  1  tlohn  v.  7.  was  under  discussion,  appeals  were  sometimes 
made  to  the  Complutensian  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  as  con- 
taining it.  The  platenicnt  of  tiie  editors  was  that  they  had  received 
(ireek  MSS.  from  the  papal  library  for  their  edition;  and  this  had 
also  led  to  the  hasty  assumiition  that  the  Codex  Vaticanua  must  have 
been  specially  intcndoil.  Erasmus  seems  to  have  first  thought  this; 
but  when  Scpulvcda  scut  him  (in  1533)  a  list  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  j)laces  in  which  the  Vatican  !MS.  accords  with  the  Latin 
Vulgate  in  opposition  to  iiis  Greek  text,  he  saw  that  that  MS.  could 
not  be  the  basis  of  tlio  Complutensian  edition,  because  in  such 
rcsi)cct9  its  general  character  strongly  resembled  his  own  text;  and 
thus  being  bettor  informed  respecting  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  he  sup- 
posied,  very  reasonably,  that  it  was  some  other  copy  in  the  pon- 
tifical library  which  bad  been  transmitted  to  the  Spanish  editors. 

The  notion  was  at  one  time  widely  propagated,  through  its 
having  been  adopted  by  Mill,  that  the  Complutensian  text  really 
reprppcnfs  that  of  the  Vatican  MS.  :  a  more  exact  acquaintance 
with  the  rr.iii/h  of  what  I'>asmu3  learned  would  have  prevented  this 
opinion  from  bpin;^  adopted.  Wetstcin,  in  opposing  it,  went  too  fir  ; 
for  he  cast  discredit  on  the  distinct  statement  of  the  editors  that  they 
had  MSS.  from  the  jinpal  library,  sent  by  Leo  X.,  and  that  they 
had  followed  thciu.  Now,  as  the  accession  of  Leo  to  the  popedom 
was  about  ten  months  only  before  t!ic  date  of  the  completion  of  the 
volume,  it  was  argued  that  the  time  would  not  admit  of  the  possi- 
bility of  MSS.  being  sent  from  Kome  by  that  I'ope.'  Bishop  Marsh 
repeated  and  enforced  this  argument.  J5ut  we  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  volumes  of  this  Polyglott  containing  the  Old 
Testament,  in  which  the  printing  would  be  more  difficult,  were 
executed  with  greater  expedition  than  the  New,  and  yet  they  were 
all  completed  (with  the  Aj)paratus)  by  July  10.  1517, — Jive  volumes 
in  three  years  and  a  half:  so  that  there  is  nothing  to  render  it 
necessary  to  sujuiose  that  the  New  Testament  should  have  taken 
longer  in  pro|iortiou  than  any  of  the  other  volumes.  But  the  doubt 
was  thrown  out  coupled  with  the  suggestion  that  the  MSS.  which 
the  editors  had  used  still  existed  at  Alcald. 

There,  then,  they  were  vainly  sought  in  1784  by  the  Danish 
Professor  Moldciihawer ;  and  the  account  which  was  g^cn  him  in 
answer  to  his  incniiries  was  believed  through  Kuropc  for  about  sixty 
years.  At  fir>t,  when  he  found  no  MSS.  of  the  Greek  Testament  in 
the  university  library,  he  thought  they  were  concealed  from  him 

*  "  TxTtiirc^  on  tlic  Criticism  of  the  T^ihle,''  p.  90. 

•  Wi'i-tcin  s;ivs  (hill  l,co  was  elected  Feb.  28.  1513,  and  trowned  April  II.  (this  sulc- 
incnt  li:is  liecii  luMowed  in  "  Account  of  tlic  riintcd  Text,"  p.  7.  vote,  only  March  is  Rcci- 
dcntullj  snhstilntcd  for  A/int):  nishop  Miirsli  Piivs  that  he  wns  elected  March  1 1.  ;  and 
Cardinal  Hcnilm  («rc  his  E/ihlola)  plainly  rccocniscs  the  lulter  a»  thu  oflii-ially  notified 
diitu  of  the  dci  ticm.  It  nnikcs  a  ditrercnco  of  hut  a  few  dajh ;  and  at  all  events  it  if 
ecknowlcd(;cd  that  he  was  I'.ipe  on  the  Illh  of  March,  1513. 
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out  of  a  motive  of  suspicion  ;  but  on  making  farther  and  more 
pressing  inquiries  he  was  told  that  about  the  year  1749  they  had 
been  sold  to  a  rocket-maker  by  an  illiterate  librarian,  as  useless  parch- 
ments, to  make  room  for  some  new  books.  Thus  it  was  believed  that 
the  editors  had  followed  MSS.  in  Sjiain  and  not  any  sent  from 
Rome,  and  that  inquiry  about  them  was  altogether  vain. 

In  1821  Sir  John  Bowring  cast  some  doubt  on  the  story  of  this 
destruction,  but  he  did  not  investigate  the  subject  deeply,  nor 
explain  how  it  had  originated :  and  it  was  some  years  before  much 
attention  was  paid  to  his  statement.  The  late  Dr.  James  Thomson, 
however,  since  made  careful  inquiry,  and  the  result  is  that,  so  far 
from  the  library  having  been  under  the  care  of  a  stupid  or  reckless 
librarian  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  destruction,  it  was  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  learned  man,  who  was  at  the  pains  of  causing 
the  MSS.  to  be  rebound.  All  the  MSS.  which  were  formerly 
known  as  belonging  to  Cardinal  Ximenes,  and  which  are  described 
in  the  catalogue  made  in  1745,  are  still  in  being,  and  are  now  with 
the  rest  of  tliat  libr.iry  at  Madrid.  They  comprise  almost  all  the 
MS.  materials  used  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglott,  except  that  the 
Greek  New  Testnment  is  found  in  none  of  theni.  (Nor  yet  the 
Pentateuch  of  the  LXX.)'  The  catalogue  showe  that  such  MSS. 
did  not  belong  to  Cardinal  Ximenes's  collection.  And  thus  when 
Moldenhawer  was  importunate  in  his  inquiry  for  Greek  MSS.  which 
the  library  had  never  contained,  an  explanation  was  given  him 
which,  at  least,  silenced  him.  Now  a  sale  to  a  rocket-maker  had 
taken  place  about  the  date  specified,  at  the  time  when  the  MSS. 
were  carefully  rebound,  —  but  of  what?  of  course  not  of  MSS.  of 
the  Greek  New  Testament,  but  of"  useless  parchments"  in  reality  ; 
the  old  folded  paper  and  vellum  covers  of  the  books.  Some  confused 
remembrance  of  this  evidently  led  to  the  story  told  to  Moldenhawer 
^— a  story  which  the  catalogue  would  have  at  once  refuted,  and  which 
is  rather  lame  in  itself;  for  it  would  be,  at  least,  remarkable  if  the 
only  class  of  MSS.  thus  disposed  of  were  the  very  one  which  was 
thus  carefully  sought  for.  Tychsen,  Moldenhawer's  companion,  on 
whose  assurance  Michaelis  gave  currency  to  the  narration,  was  rather 
j)rone  to  adopt  theories  so  incredible  that  they  hardly  could  bear 
discussion.  -  i   •  u 

And  thus  there  is  now  no  suflficient  reason  for  doubting  the 
account  given  by  the  editors  themselves,  that  their  Greek  MSS. 
were  sent  from  the  Vatican,  and  thither,  no  doubt,  they  were 
returned  after  they  had  been  used.  It  is  not,  however,  probable 
that  they  can  be  identified.  Though  the  erudition  of  Stunica  and 
his  companions  was  not  great,  yet  they  may  be  supposed  to  have 
followed  their  MSS.  without  intentional  departure,  except,  mdeed, 
where  they  thought  that  they  were  defective :  the  Latin  was  hiyhly 

<  Dr.  James  Thoninon'«  InvcitigationK  were  commnnicated  to  th;  Biblical  Review  for 
March  1847.  His  statement  was  accompanied  with  a  transcnpt  of  the  catalogue  made 
bji^n  L\  Guttierrc,  the  librarian  at  Madrid.  IJr.  J.  Thom«.n-s  letter  «"<1  jbeca^ 
loKne  were  soon  transferred  U>  the  pages  of  one  or  more  period icaJs:  they  ore  alK.  in 
.eVitd  in  "  Account  of  the  Printed  Text,"  Appendix  to  Section  I.,  p.  12.  scq. 
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valued  by  thciti  as  the  translation  of  tlie  cliurclj,  and  in  taking 
1.  John  V.  7.  from  the  Latin,  tlicy  did  it  (as  Stunica  expressly  snyB) 
on  the  ground  that  tlic  Greek  text  was  corrupted,  but  that  the 
Latin  contained  tlie  very  truth.  Their  value  for  the  Latin  in  con- 
trast to  the  original  tongues  of  Scripture  is  shown  by  the  comparison 
which  they  make  in  the  Old  Testament  of  the  Vulgate,  in  the  central 
column  between  the  Hebrew  and  the  LXX.,  to  Christ  crucified 
between  two  thieves,  the  synagogue  of  unbelieving  Jews  and  tlie 
sehismatical  Greek  Church.  No  person  possessed  of  tiie  least  in- 
formation respecting  MSS.  can  now  allege  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
pluten^ian  edition  as  a  proof  of  the  text  of  the  heavenly  witnesses 
having  existed  in  the  copies  which  they  used. 

The  types  employed  in  this  edition  are  peculiar,  and  the  accen- 
tuation, too,  is  such  as  is  not  found  elsewhere ;  an  acute  accent 
being  employed  to  mark  the  tone-syllable,  irrespective  of  the  ordinary 
mode.  A  letter  of  reference  connects  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts 
verbally  together;  niid  when  there  is  anything  in  the  one,  to  which 
there  is  nothing  in  the  otlier  to  corresjtond,  ]>eculiar  marks  arc  used 
to  fill  up  the  vacant  sp.icc.  The  editors  have  not  in  such  cases  in 
general  t;iipplied  tlic  (Jrcck  by  making  a  new  rendering  from  the 
Latin,  as  I'^rasmus  soniotiines  did.  In  such  passages  it  would  have 
been  well  if  flic  coiiiiiion  text  had  been  benefited  by  correction 
from  the  Com]ilutciisiaii,  instead  of  simply  following  the  Erasmian. 

These  two  primary  editions  are,  then,  the  sources  from  which  liavo 
proceeded  what  we  still  find  in  caramon  circulation.  We  have  seen 
that  the  actual  MSS.  of  the  Complutensian  editors  cannot  now  bo 
ascertained,  although  their  character  can ;  and  this  is  of  minor  im- 
portance, as  the  text  of  Alcala  had  only  occasional  influence  in  the 
subsequent  editions.  The  MSS.  used  by  Erasmus  are,  however,  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  New  Testament  well  known. 

Erasmus  emjiloyed  for  his  first  edition  a  Basle  MS.  of  the 
Gosjiels  (2.  of  AVetstcin's  notation),  of  very  little  value,  but  which 
received  his  editorial  corrections  before  it  was  put  into  the  compo- 
sitors' hands."  A  MS.  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind  supplied  the 
Acts  and  Epistles  (designated  also  2.  in  that  part  of  the  New 
Testament).  With  these  he  was  able  to  compare  the  Basle  MS.  1., 
which  contains  all  the  New  Testament  except  the  Apocalypse,  and 
which  is  in  the  Gospels  one  of  the  best  codices  in  existence:  Eras- 
mus, however,  undervalued  it  greatly.  Besides  this,  he  had  also  the 
use  of  the  Basle  MS.  4.  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles.  The  Apoca- 
lypse (as  has  been  already  stated)  was  dependent  wholly  on 
Itouchhn's  defective  MS.  A  MS.  of  the  commentary  of  Theophy- 
lact  was  also  employed  as  a  critical  aid. 

In  his  second  edition,  besides  corrections  from  the  MSS.  already 
Bjiocified,  which  had  been  used  far  too  hastily,  he  employed  one  now 
at  Vienna,  the  Codex  Corsendoncensis  (3.)  of  the  whole  New  Tes- 
tament except  the  Apocalypse,  and  he  also  more  extensively  cited 
the  authority  of  Greek  Fathers,  such  as  Athanasius  and  Gregory  of 

'  See  EichliorDi  Kliiloitung,  >.  263. 
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Nazianzum.  Besides  the  use  of  the  Codex  Montfortianus  in  the 
passage  1  John  v.  7.  in  the  third  edition,  and  of  the  Complutensian 
text  for  the  emendation  of  the  Apocalyjise  in  the  fourth,  the  few 
MSS.  already  mentioned  were  all  the  general  grounds  on  which 
Erasmus  relied  in  his  text  Some  aid  seems  to  have  been  obtained 
from  the  Codex  Leicestrensis  (69.  in  the  Gospels),  a  MS.  containing 
all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  which  Erasmus  might 
perhaps  have  consulted  when  writing  some  part  of  his  annotations 
in  England.  This  MS.  and  that  at  Basle  numbered  1.,  though  but 
little  employed  or  relied  on  by  Erasmus,  were  decidedly  the  best  of 
those  which  he  used,  and  had  he  known  their  real  value,  the  com- 
mon text,  which  emanated  almost  entirely  from  that  of  Erasmus, 
would  have  been  far  better  than  it  is,  and  would  have  afforded  a  far 
simpler  basis  for  critical  emendation.  But  as  it  is,  the  text  in 
common  use  resolves  itself  substantially  into  the  authority  of  these 
few  MSS.;  and  after  the  Erasmian  text  had  established  itself  in 
common  circulation  (for  the  Complutensian  was  but  rarely  reprinted) 
it  was  long  before  any  real  attention  was  paid  to  MS.  authorities. 

In  1534  Colinajus  jmblishcd  an  edition  at  Paris,  which  was,  in  part 
at  least,  based  on  MSS.  newly  consulted  ;  it  was  printed  with  more 
accuracy  than  those  which  had  preceded  it,  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  at  all  influenced  the  subsequent  editions. 

Robert  Stephens,  the  celebrated  Parisian  printer,  was  the  next 
who  became  prominent  as  a  New  Testament  editor :  he  had  already 
paid  much  attention  to  the  text  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  in  1546 
and  1549  he  published  two  beautiful  small  editions  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament,  in  which  the  text  was  blended  from  the  Complu- 
tensian and  Erasmian.  These  were  followed  by  his  third  edition  in 
folio,  in  1550,  in  which  the  text  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the 
fifth  edition  of  Erasmus.  In  the  margin  of  this  Greek  Testament 
various  readings  were  given  from  the  Complutensian  text,  and  from 
fifteen  Greek  MSS.,  distinguished  by  Greek  numerals  from  a  to  if, 
which  have  been  called  Stephens's  sixteen  codices :  in  general  each 
of  the  MSS.  only  contains  some  particular  portion  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament The  readings  were  selected  by  Henry  Stephens,  the 
editor's  son,  on  no  very  particular  principle  apparently,  and  with  but 
little  exactitude.  It  was  supposed  that  Stephens  had  wholly  fol- 
lowed MS.  authority ;  but  no  one  who  had  seen  the  book  ought  to 
have  made  such  a  mistake,  for  he  often  cites  aH  his  codices  as  opjiosed 
to  the  reading  in  his  text. 

Many  of  the  MSS.  used  by  Henry  Stephens  have  been  identified : 
this  was  deemed  to  be  important  because  in  the  text  1  John  v.  7. 
Robert  Stephens  placed  his  mark  of  reference  as  if  seven  MSS. 
omitted  the  words  iv  rw  oi^oavm  merely.  That  this  is  a  misplacement 
of  the  reference  (such  as  is  also  found  elsewhere)  could  hardly  have 
been  doubted,  and  this  became  a  matter  of  certainty  when  the  in- 
testigations  of  Bishop  Marsh,  and  others  who  had  preceded  him, 
demonstrated  the  identity  of  certain  known  MSS.  with  those  cited 
in  this  place. 

In  1551  Robert  Stephens  published  his  fourth  edition  at  Geneva: 
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tlie  text  follows  tliat  of  tlie  third,  l)iit  with  this  peculiarity,  thnt  now, 
for  the  first  time,  it  was  diviilcd  into  tlic  verses  which  he  Imd  a  little 
while  heforc  devised.  In  this  nmM  portable  volume,  besides  the 
Greek  text,  there  were  given  two  Latin  versions,  that  of  Erasmus, 
and  the  Vulpiatc. 

And  now  the  text  of  the  Greek  Now  Testament  became  so  stereo- 
typed in  men's  minds,  that  it  was  long  before  any  intentional 
departure  from  the  Stephanie  readings  were  introduced  except  in 
most  trifling  ])oints. 

Theodore  Ikv.a  wna  the  next  whose  name  has  been  familiarly  con- 
nected with  editing  the  Greek  New  Testament.  He  had  formed  a 
new  Latin  franshition  from  the  (ircck,  and  in  1565  the  original,  his 
own  version,  and  the  V'ulgatc  with  annotations,  were  combined  in 
an  edition  published  at  Geneva.  His  second  edition  appeared  in 
1570,  the  third  in  1582,  the  fourth  in  1588  9,  and  the  fifth  in  1598. 
He  possessed  two  ancient  MSS.  himself,  the  Codex  Bezaj  of  the 
Gospels  and  Acts,  and  the  Codex  Claromontanus  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles :  readings  taken  from  these  are  sometimes  mentioned  in 
his  notes.  lie  also  had  the  collations  of  Ilenry  Stephens,  containing 
more  than  hail  been  published  in  the  margin  of  the  folio  of  1550. 
Of  these  materials,  however,  he  made  but  little  use;  textual  criticism 
was  certainly  not  his  forte:  his  text  is  almost  a  transcript  of  the 
Stephanie,  with  slight  variations,  however,  in  the  dilTerent  editions. 

In  1624  the  Elzevirs,  printers  at  Leyden,  published  the  first  of 
their  small  and  convenient  editions.  Of  the  second  of  these  in 
1633,  they  said  in  the  Preface,  "  Textum  ergo  habes  nuncaJ  omnibus 
rereptum,"  and  from  this  sort  of  boast  sprang  the  expression  "  Textus 
reccptuB."  Who  the  editor  employed  by  the  printers  may  have 
been,  is  wholly  unknown :  the  text  fluctuates  between  that  of 
Stcpliens  and  that  of  IJcza,  occasionally  (perhaps  from  mere  acci- 
dent) difl'ering  from  both. 

The  Klzevirs  reprinted  their  Greek  Testament  several  times  ;  the 
edition  of  1033  has,  however,  the  character  of  being  the  best  and 
most  correct. 

The  Elzevir  text  is  that  which  on  the  continent  was  professedly 
used  and  followed  till  of  late  years  ;  almost  all  (probably  aW)  such 
editions,  however,  vary  from  the  Elzevir  by  the  introduction  of 
Stephanie  readings ;  so  that  the  expression  "  text  in  common  use  " 
must  not  be  restricted  to  cither  the  Elzevir  or  the  Stephanie  text. 

Stephens's  was  adopted  for  insertion  by  Bishop  Walton  in  his 
Polyglott  in  1057  ;  and  as  ISlill  in  1707  followed  Walton  in  adopting 
the  same  text  without  intentional  change,  it  acquired  a  standing  in 
this  country  which  it  still  retains  by  a  kind  of  traditional  right. 

The  collection  of  critical  materials  for  the  revision  of  the  text 
bean  in  this  country  :  the  first  of  any  importance  which  appeared 
wa's  that  which  was  contiiined  in  the  sixth  volume  of  Walton's  Poly- 
glott; in  which  work  the  variations  of  the  Alexandrian  MS.  were 
placed  below  the  text  itself  A  principal  part  of  this  critical  n])- 
iiaratus  consisted  of  a  collation  of  sixteen  MSS.  made  by  Archbishop 
Usher.      In  the  next   year  Curcclhcus  published,  at  Amsterdam,  a 
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Greek  New  Testament  with  various  readings;  but  this  was  non- 
critical  ;  for  the  authorities  were  not  given,  and  conjectures  were  in- 
termixed with  what  had  been  drawn  from  MSS.  As  some  of  these 
conjectures  were  theological  and  such  as  touched  vital  points,  their 
appearance  had  an  unhappy  efl'ect,  for  it  caused  criticism  (with  which 
such  conjecture  was  thus  confounded)  to  be  deprecated  as  dangerous. 
And  Walton's  Polyglott  was  attacked  in  a  manner  which  now  is 
almost  inconceivable.' 

To  show  the  real  amount  of  variation  produced  by  the  various 
readings  collected  in  Walton's  Polyglott,  Dr.  John  Fell,  IJishop  of 
Oxford,  jmblished  in  1675  an  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  with 
the  readings  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  This  may  be  called  the  pre- 
cursor of  critically  prepared  editions.  It  was  several  times  reprinted, 
and  it  evldentl)'  aided  in  diffusing  more  just  notions  on  the  subject. 
But  Dr.  Fell  rendered  a  far  higher  service  to  sacred  criticism  by 
the  patronage  which  he  afforded  to  the  commencement  of  the  critical 
labours  of  Dr.  John  Mill. 

The  Greek  Testiment  of  Mill  ap()eared  at  Oxford  in  1707,  after 
preparatory  labours  of  thirty  years.  This  critic  did  all  that  lay  in 
his  power  to  collect  materials  from  MSS.,  versions,  and  patristic 
citations  which  might  be  available  for  the  establishment  of  a  purer 
text  All  that  had  been  gathered  by  his  predecessors  was  employed 
by  him,  and  very  much  more  was  for  the  first  time  added.  When 
Bishop  Fell  saw  his  earlier  collections,  he  encouraged  and  aided  him 
in  his  undertaking;  and  before  his  death,  in  1686,  he  was  at  the 
charge  of  having  part  of  the  text  printed,  as  far  as  Matt  xxiv.  The 
want  of  pecuniary  means  then  hindered  Mill;  but,  perhaps,  the 
delays  were  an  advantage  to  sacred  criticism  rather  than  the  contrary, 
because  thus  fresh  materials  were  brought  to  light,  and  ilill  himself 


'  If  any  one  should  think  that  Wiilton'B  reply  to  l)r.  John  Owen,  entitled  The  Covniin-ntor 
emsidered,  is,  in  tone,  manner,  or  style,  «uch  as  was  uncalled  f.,r,  or  that  he  trcutcd  his 
opponent  with  want  of  eonrtcsy  in  not  naming  liira  in  the  reply.  let  him  read  Owen's 
attack,  —  let  him  see  how  he  hnd  gone  out  of  his  way  to  treat  a  subject  with  which  he  was 
not  aeqaainled,  and  how  he  made  his  own  ignorance  the  ground  of  the  most  injurions 
charges  against  Walton  and  his  coadjutors.  It  is  melancholy  to  see  the  weakness  of  a 
man  like  Owen,  when  leaving  the  ground  on  which  he  was  strong  for  that  in  which  he 
had  no  guide  hut  his  own  intense  prejudices.  If  the  hingusgc  of  Walton,  in  his  pirsnnal 
Tindication,  is  strong,  at  least  he  did  not  bring  forward  groundless  accusations.  Walton 
and  his  coadjutors  undertook  the  Polyglott  as  a  useful  occupation  of  their  "unwilling 
leisure,"  being  lilenced  as  ministers,  and  being  forbidden  by  the  Republican  government 
from  using  the  services  of  the  Church  of  England.  Little  did  Owen  and  tho-e  who  wore 
acting  with  him  in  attacking  Walton  on  parh/  grounds,  suppose  that  in  a  few  months  they 
would  be  impatiently  suffering  from  restraints,  which  some  had  deemed  quite  right  to 
Impose  on  Episcopalians.  Toleration  wo.-,  indeed,  hut  little  undcrsKXMi  by  any  dominant 
party.  The  excluded  knew  how  t«  complnin,  but  it  was  not  till  this  country  had  parsed 
through  the  sad  and  evil  days  of  Charles  II.,  that  those  who  had  once  snftcrcd  learned 
to  abstain  from  persecuting  when  they  hHd  the  opportunity  It  is  with  some  the  fashion 
to  bepraise  the  Commonwealth  as  a  time  of  peculiar  ahpencc  of  persecution  :  with  how  litilc 
trnth  the  annnis  of  all  sects,  except  that  then  dominant,  amply  telL  In  fact  the  restored 
government  of  Charles  II.  (which  knew  full  well  how  to  persecute  nonconformists  at 
homo  I  had  to  put  forth  its  power  to  make  nonconformists  in  New  England  leave  off  the 
prtictire  of  milting  to  death,  on  nligions  grounds  toleh/.  other  nonconformists  who  differed 
from  them.  This  tone  of  feeling  explains  how  Dr.  John  Owen  coold  wntc  his  C<m- 
tideratimu  on  the  BiliUa  Pulyglottn,  and  unless  this  is  r.:nitnil«rcd  the  manner  i,f  the  cm- 
troctny  is  almost  inexplicable. 
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had  the  opportunity  of  reconsiilcring  both  his  princi|>lc8  ami  their 
application.  Tims  it  was  tliat  in  the  rrolegoniena  whicli  were  pre- 
])iired  after  tlic  worlc  was  printed.  Mill  often  corrected  tiie  oi)lnion8 
which  he  had  expressed  in  hiu  notes;  and  lie  was  in  this  manner  able 
to  show  his  judgment  with  regard  to  readings,  though  he  had  not 
attempted  in  form  a  text ;  (Stephens's  third  edition  was  that  which  he 
followed  without  intentional  variation).  Had  he  formed  a  text,  it 
would  have  been  far  from  satisfactory  to  himself,  eince  his  judgment 
was  far  more  matured  in  the  latter  part  of  the  work  than  the  former. 
Mill  only  just  lived  to  see  his  work  published  ;  he  died  one  fortnight 
afterwards,  June  23.  1707.  Mill'sedition  was  reprinted  in  1710,  by. 
Kiister,  at  Rotterdam,  who  inserted  Mill's  addenda  in  the  places  to 
which  they  belonged,  and  made  some  additions  of  his  own. 

Dr.  Whitby  attiicked  the  memory  and  labours  of  Mill  in  a  manner 
which  showed  that  he  thought  that  criticism  is  the  enemy,  not  the 
friend,  of  revealed  truth :  he  affirmed  that  the  common  text  might 
every  where  be  defended,  and  he  even  made  the  noble  candour  of 
Mill,  in  owning  when  his  judgment  had  changed,  a  matter  of  in- 
vective. In  all  this  it  is  certain  that  Whitby  did  but  express  the 
feeling  which  was  rife  in  many  minds,  the  feeling  which  Bishop 
Fell  had  sought  to  allay,  but  which  again  and  again  shows  itself  on 
the  part  of  those  who  prefer  tradition  to  evidence.  It  was  said  that 
Holy  Scripture  was  in  peril  —  that  collecting  critical  materials  was 
tampering  with  its  text;  and  thus  a  stigma  was  sought  to  be  attached 
to  the  names  and  the  labours  of  those  who  toiled  with  conscientious 
honesty,  seeking  to  serve  God  in  serving  his  Church  at  large.  How 
ready  the  enemies  of  revelation  were  to  use  the  weapons  j)ut  into 
their  hands  by  its  ])rol'cssed  friends,  was  shown  in  the  infidel  argu- 
ments put  forth  by  Culliiis  in  1713,  borrowed  from  the  armoury  of 
Whitby." 

But  there  were  some  \\\\o  valued  the  labours  of  Mill,  and  who 
were  glad  to  use  them,  even  though  it  might  be  in  an  imperfect 
manner.  And  in  this,  too,  the  lead  was  taken  in  this  country : 
between  the  years  1709  and  1719,  Dr.  Edwaud  Wells  published, 
at  Oxford,  a  Greek  Testament  with  an  English  translation  and  notes. 
This  was  the  first  attempt  to  embody  results  of  criticism,  and  to  make 
the  material-"  collected  of  f practical  service,  not  to  the  learned  alone, 
but  even  to  the  mere  English  reader. 

But  England  was  not  alone  in  the  feeling  of  opposition  to  criti- 
cism: a  Greek  Testament  waa  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1711  in 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  various  readings  were  exhibited  in  a 
very  convenient  form  ;  but,  as  if  to  render  them  of  no  avail,  the 
editor  prefixed  certain  caiwiis  b)'  which  he  sought  to  cast  suB[>icion 
on  almost  every  piece  of  cvitlencc  which  opposes  the  common  text. 

In  reverting  to  England,  the  next  f;ict  of  importance  was  the 
proposed  edition  of  Bcntley, —  an  edition,  indeed,  the  execution  of 
which  was  frustrated,  but  which  has  an  importance  in  its  bearing  on 

'  As  to  ColIiii'''s  ftttiu-k,  nn'I  tlic  answer  of  Rctitlcy  (iindor  the  nuino  of  Pliilelcuttiem* 
Lipsiensis)  sec  "Account  ol  I'riiiteJ  Text,"  pp.  48—57. 
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the  apprehension  and  use  of  critical  facts.  For  many  years  Benlley 
had  been  familiar  with  all  that  was  accessible  relative  to  the  criticism 
of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  and  his  friendship  for  Mill  gave  his 
mind  an  especial  interest  in  such  studies.'  Circumstances  arising 
out  of  the  attacks  of  Whitby  and  Collins  led  to  the  subject  being 
definitely  before  Bentley,  and  in  1716  he  unfolded  his  plan  in  two 
letters  to  Archbishop  Wake;  and  a  few  years  later  he  put  forth  a  pros- 
pectus and  specimen.  In  examining  MSS.  he  discovered  thatcollators 
had  then  commonly  neglected  to  notice  the  order  of  words  and  other 
minute  particulars;  and  thus  in  going  carefully  through  some  of  the 
more  ancient  copies,  he  found  that  when  these  points  were  duly 
observed,  the  agreement  with  the  Latin  Vulgate  was  remarkable; 
and  further,  that  when  the  common  Latin  text  is  found  to  vary  from 
the  earliest  MSS.,  then  such  ancient  copies  often  gave  the  exact  re- 
presentation of  the  Greek,  which  was  not  found  in  the  Clementine 
edition.  Thus  he  believed  that  by  a  mutual  comparison  of  the  oldest 
Latin  and  Greek  copies,  he  would  be  able  to  bring  the  former  into 
precisely  the  condition  in  which  it  was  left  by  Jerome,  and  the  latter 
info  the  form  in  which  it  had  been  in  the  exemplar  of  Origen,  by 
which  he  supposed  that  Jerome  had  reformed  the  Latin  previously 
current  This  was,  however,  a  hasty  conclusion;  and  it  is  also  true 
that  Bentley  over-estimated  the  resemblance  of  the  oldest  Greek  and 
Latin  MSS.  As  subsidiaries  he  would  have  used  the  citations  of 
early  fathers,  when  critically  examined,  and  the  other  ancient  versions 
which  have  been  transmitted.  To  carry  out  this  design  Bentley  ^yas 
at  great  pains  in  collecting  the  readings  of  MSS.,  Greek  and  Latin: 
amongst  others  he  procured  a  collation  of  the  Vatican  MS.  In  the 
proposed  text  all  was  to  be  based  on  evidence  and  not  on  critical  con- 
jecture: it  was  needful  for  Bentley  to  specify  this  ;  because,  as  was 
well  known,  he  had  shown  a  fondness  for  conjectural  innovation  in 
some  cla.'^sical  authors  without  necessity  of  any  kind.' 

The  enemies  that  Bentley  had  made,  and  the  contests  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  led  to  opposition  to  his  projected  work:  it  was  reviewed 
and  refuted  as  to  its  principles  before  it  was  prepared;  and  the  many 
were  taught  that  it  would  be  a  dangerous  publication.  And  thus  it 
wa.1  delayed;  other  occupations  filled  np  Bentley's  time,  and  the 
work  never  appeared:  his  collections  have  only  been  of  use  as 
material  for  others,  and  his  principles  were  a  kind  of  bterary  legacy 
waiting  long  for  any  who  should  be  competent  to  understand  them, 
and  powessed  of  the  ability  to  carry  them  out  Had  Bentley's  text 
actually  appeared  it  would  certainly  have  excited  controversies:  but 
its  value  would  have  been  great, -for  it  would  have  been  a  testimony 

■  See  M  to  Benllej's  early  attention  to  N  T.  eritieiam,  "  Accotmt  ^  P""^*  Text," 
p.  45.,  and  for  an  oinple  ilcscriplion  of  his  proiv.sc<l  edition,  8(  e  from  p.  57.  to  6S. 

•  Bentley -B  Horace  ma>t  not  be  considered  in  thi.s  respect  a  fair  specimen  of  "''•"'« 
was  ni,  a  critic.  In  some  cases  his  conjectural  am.ndmenls  were  1"^°?  'J™"'^'' 
api-rehension  of  what  an  author  m,u,l  have  written,  and  ^°\''  ^^^'"'J^W 
blundered.  Origen's  treatise  «pl  .vxv<  wa.  printed  fp'™;^7'''/ '•■'"  ^°"?i*f;';^°,7d*'. 
Trinity  Colleger CamhridRe:  Bentley  eommunicaud  to  De  '«  «?"  ""^'="^'="d^,^;„,?L 
tions  ;  and  when,  amongst  the  Colbert  MSS.,  the  latter  part  of  thu  trtUM  wa.  discoTcrc.i, 
it  was  wonderful  to  see  how  it  confirmed  Bentley's  eonjeclurcs. 
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agninst  the  iruditiciial  text  wliicli  so  many  were  uphoUling  "as  if  (to 
UnC  JSentloy's  ]>l)i';iar)  the  coinpnsitor  liiiJ  been  an  angel." 

If  tlie  rnaintiiiiicrs  of  ortlioJox  truth  refuse  to  use  criticism,  the 
oppnscrs  of  revclaticin  are  sure  to  employ  it  as  if  it  could  suit  their 
purposes;  and  this  was  soon  shown  to  be  the  case  in  this  country; 
for  in  1729,  Dani'jl  Miice  pHlilishc<l  his  edition  of  the  (Jrcck  Testa- 
ment with  an  Eii^li.-h  translation,  in  which  he  acted  quite  arbitrarily 
as  to  the  text,  and  showed  a  spirit  of  reckless  irreverence  in  his  notes: 
he  was  often  able  to  use  remarks  in  iMill's  Prolegomena,  as  if  they 
sanctioned  his  ])rocceilinc;s;  and  the  mode  of  argument  used  by  those 
who  condemned  every  orthodox  person  who  denied  that  1  John  v.  7. 
could  he  Scripture,  as  not  supi)()rtcd  by  MSS.  or  ancient  versions, 
also  afl'orded  him  a  handle.  Such  were  the  evil  consequences  of  the 
mode  in  which  well-meaning  men  in  this  country  had  acted  from  the 
time  that  scholars,  from  Archbishop  Usher  onward,  had  laboured  in 
collecting  critical  materials.  In  1732,  Mace  was  answered  by  Dr. 
T wells,  in  a  work  which  seems  to  have  met  with  approval  —  a  fact 
which  s])eak3  loudly  as  to  the  tone  which  was  then  popular  on  cri- 
tical subjects.  That  the  defence  of  God's  Word  in  this  country 
should  have  been  left  in  hands  so  incompetent  is  a  thought  truly 
humiliating.  It  bhows  that  all  the  ground  gained  by  Mill,  and  the 
direction  of  true  progress  indicated  by  Bent  ley,  had  been  in  vain. 
From  the  time  of  these  discussions  and  of  Bentley's  proposed  but 
frustrated  edition,  we  must  look  away  from  England,  the  region  in 
■which  Biblical  Criticism  had  at  the  first  been  so  fostered,  to  find  those 
who  carried  forward  what  our  countrymen  had  begun. 


CHAP.  XI. 
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In  17.34  the  Greek  Testament  of  Bengel  was  published ;  it  contained 
tipartialh/  revised  text;  for  his  plan  was  to  give  the  iw^  readings 
which  in  his  judgment  had  been  found  in  any  preceding  edition:  in 
the  book  of  Revelation,  however,  he  went  further,  and  corrected  the 
t<ixt  itself.'  After  Bengel  had  made  some  advance  in  the  collection 
of  materials,  he  issued  his  "Prodromus"  in  1725,  in  which  he  gave 
a  general  notion  of  what  his  edition  was  intended  to  be :  he  seems 
then  to  have  thought  that  it  would  have  appeared  si>ccdily,  not  con- 
templating apparently  a  nine  years'  delay  ;  but  he  was  not  the  first, 
nor  yet  the  last.  New  Testament  editor  who  has  found  that  to  complete 
such  a  work  for  the  press,  with  conscientious  care  as  to  every  point, 
is  a  longer  oy)eration  than  it  seemed  when  in  prospect.  Besides  the 
text  v,\\k\i  Bengel  gave,  he  subjoined  the  readmgs  which  he  thought 

'  Bcngcra  prcpnrationg  and  earlier  studies  are  detailed  id  "  Account  of  I'rintcd  Text,' 
p.  69,  &c 
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to  rest  on  good  authority.  But  the  Apparafut  criticut,  at  the  end  of 
his  volume,  was  the  place  in  which  readings  with  the  evidence  for 
and  against  them  were  given,  together  with  his  own  critical  judgment. 
These  readings  were  telected  from  those  of  Mill,  and  from  those  which 
he  had  been  able  to  obtain  elsewhere.  They  were  accompanied  with 
a  statement  of  principles  of  criticism,  in  which  the  distribution  of 
MSS.  (as  stated  above'  on  Systems  of  Recension)  was  indicated,  and 
also  certain  critical  grounds  of  judgment  laid  down ;  the  principal 
ha'utg,  Proclivi  scri/itioni  praslat  ardna.  Hence  Bengel  went  more 
deeply  into  his  apprehension  of  evidence  than  is  done  by  those  who 
are  specially  pleased  with  that  which  appears  easy  and  free  from  all 
obscurity.  Few  rules  are  of  wider  application  than  this,  in  places  in 
which  there  is  a  real  conflict  of  evidence :  to  apply  a  rule  or  a  supposed 
principle,  except  in  such  cases,  would  be  something  like  the  intro- 
duction of  mere  conjecture.  Bengel  was  a  man  whose  personal 
godliness  was  well  known,  his  orthodoxy  of  belief  was  unquestioned, 
and  yet  he  was  treated  aa  if  he  had  been  an  enemy  of  Holy  Scripture, 
and  as  if  to  defend  its  true  text  was  the  same  as  to  attack  it.  Thus 
pious  men  assailed  him  in  ignorance,  and  so  also  did  those  to  whom 
his  piety  was  offensive,  lie  was  thus  engaged  in  painful  and 
wearisome  controversies,  though  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that 
his  labours  were  appreciated  by  others.  His  text  wsl^  several  times 
reprinted ;  and  after  his  death  (which  took  place  in  1752)  an  enlarged 
edition  of  his  Apparatus  criticus,  which  he  had  continued  to  improve 
and  extend,  appeared  under  the  care  of  Philip  David  Burk,  in  1763  : 
it  is  to  this  edition  that  reference  should  be  made  by  those  who  wish 
to  know  what  the  matured  principles  of  Bengel  were. 

In  1751  2  appeared  the  Greek  New  Testament  of  Wetstein,  a 
■work  which  went  far  beyond  all  that  had  preceded  it  in  the  quantity 
of  critical  materials  amassed  by  that  laborious  editor.  His  pre- 
parations had  commenced  nearly  forty  years  before':  for  some  time 
he  had  been  in  the  employ  of  Bentley  ns  a  collator,  and  frum  that 
time  he  had  continued  to  examine  the  MSS.  with  which  he  met  in  his 
native  city  of  Basle  and  elsewhere.  He  had  relatives  who  were 
publishers  at  Amsterdam,  and  they  desired  that  some  profitable  use 
should  be  made  of  the  readings,  &c.  which  he  had  collected;  and  this 
led  him  to  extend  his  studies,  and  also  to  prepare  Prolegomena,  which 
were  published  anonymously  in  1730.  Twenty-one  years,  however, 
elapsed  before  the  first  volume  of  his  edition  appeared.  Hindrances 
were  thrown  in  his  way,  arising  mostly  from  theological  contro- 
versies; in  fact,  even  on  his  own  showing,  he  was  for  many  years 
engaged  in  opposing  the  proper  Godhead  of  Christ,  and  charging 
those  who  held  this  primary  doctrine,  as  it  is  commonly  maintamed 
amongst  Christians,  with  being  SabcUians  or  something  else  just  as 
little  m  accordance  with  orthodoxy.  The  doctrine  of  the  atonement 
of  Christ  was  assailed  by  "Wetstein  still  more  openly.'     These  con- 

•  -Account  of  Printed  Text,"  p.  73. 

•  Some  who  have  formed  their  juHmient  of  Wetstein  solely  from  his  critical  notes  to  tie 
jTew  Testament  have  thought  that  he  w«a  unjustly  attacked.     It  is  certain,  howerer. 

VOL.  IV.  K 
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troverBies  liad  another  injurioim  eflfect  besides  the  delay  of  his  edition ; 
for  in  the  jneanwiiilc  he  had  rejected  the  critical  principles  which  he 
had  maintained  in  the  first  impression  of  his  l^rolegonicna;  and  thus 
he  hud  adoptfd  that  systematic  opposition  to  all  the  more  ancient 
MSS.  which  has  been  mentioned  in  discussinp;  the  charge  of 
iMtinisivg.  The  great  value  of  Wctstein's  edition  is  in  the  new  mate- 
rials which  it  presented  in  addition  to  those  which  had  been  previously 
obtained.  lie  also  so  arranged  the  MSS.  in  his  lists  for  j)urposes  of 
reference,  that  they  were  much  more  definitely  known  than  had  pre- 
viously been  the  case.  And  thus  Wetsteii^s  notation  is  an  expression 
which  applies  not  only  to  the  references  adopted  by  him,  but  also  to 
the  continuation  by  others  of  the  marks  which  he  had  introduced. 

The  quantity  of  work  done  in  the  department  of  collation  by 
Wetstein  himself  amounted  to  about  twenty  MSS.  of  the  Gospels 
and  an  equal  number  in  the  remaining  portion  of  the  New  Testament. 
He  had  also  examined  many  versions  and  the  writings  of  many 
Fathers,  so  that  there  was  much  noted  by  him  which  admits  ot 
hardly  any  statement  which  coiild  be  defined  by  number  and  quan- 
tity. The  text  which  he  gave  was  simply  that  in  common  use : 
readings  which  were,  in  his  opinion,  better  supported  were  mentioned 
immediately  below  the  text  itself.  And  here  his  critical  power  seems 
to  have  been  but  limited ;  so  much  so,  that  it  is  hard  to  suppose  that 
he  would  have  carried  on  his  wearisome  labours,  had  it  not  been  that 
in  former  years  his  own  mind  had  looked  to  very  different  results. 
But  before  he  ])ublished,  he  was  determined  to  oppose  the  principles 
and  critical  ground-work  of  both  Bentley  and  Bengcl ;  and  this  ho 
did  throughout  the  Prolegomena  as  reprinted  with  his  edition,  llis 
Prolegomena,  &c.  contain  much  that  is  valuable,  intermixed  un- 
happily with  not  a  little  of  such  baser  metal  as  ought  never  to  stand 
in  contact  with  the  pure  gold  of  Holy  Scripture.  Much  that  he 
stated  was  well  worthy  of  consideration ',  but  other  principles  which 
he  laid  down  would  almost  nullify  all  attempts  at  critical  labour.' 

From  the  time  of  Wetstein,  far  more  was  known  of  the  domain 
which  had  been  opened  to  the  view  of  Biblical  scholars ;  and  instead 
of  attempts  being  made  to  generalise  on  the  subject  of  textual  cri- 
ticism, merely  from  such  documents  as  might  be  available  from  some 
few  libraries,  there  was  a  more  accurate  apprehension  of  what  MSS. 
&c.,  were  known,  and  how  far  they  had  been  used.  And  thus  it 
might  be  possible  to  reduce  critical  examinations  within  some 
moderate  compass,  if  a  judgment  could  only  be  first  formed  as  to 
what  documents  really  deserve  to  be  used  as  authorities.     Bentley, 

thnt  his  (tcpavturc  from  commonly  received  modes  of  cnunciflting  Cliristinn  doctrines 
wfui  the  result  of  formed  doRmiitic  opinions,  ftnd  thnt  it  was  accompanied  with  opposition 
to  those  persons  wlio  were  elcnr  nnd  definite  in  tlieir  tcnehing  on  tlio  suhjcct. 

'  S<'e  ■•  Account  of  Triritcd  Text,"  pp.  79,  SO. 

*  One  fciiliiru  in  Welstcin's  edition  is  of  too  mOch  importance  to  pft««  without  mention, 
thoti|;h  it  is  irru.'-pcciivc  of  tlic  printed  text  as  such.  Ilo  collected  with  iininctiso  pains 
a  muss  of  ixInniK  fniin  uncieut  writers  illuslrativo  of  the  New  Testament  diction,  con- 
struction, &c.  J  anil  these  .stanil  on  each  jiaRO  helow  the  various  readini^s.  Some  of  these 
are  cood'nnd  useful,  others  ludy  excite  surprise,  while  others  are  fult  to  Ijc  out  of  place 
when  on  the  same  page  with  Holy  Scripture. 
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indeed,  had  done  this,  but  without  publication;  for  he  had  drawn 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  more  ancient  and  the  later 
MSS.,  and  he  had  made  inquiry  throughout  Europe  for  all  that 
were  known  of  the  former  class,  and  he  had  thus  procured  collations 
of  the  best  and  most  important. 

The  systems  of  recensions  which  were  proposed  after  the  time  of 
Wetstein  have  been  already  described  in  their  proper  place :  it 
remains  here  to  notice  the  editions  with  which  they  were  connected 
and  the  contemporaneous  collations  of  MSS.  Griesbach's  first 
edition  was  commenced  in  1774,  with  a  synopsis  of  the  three  former 
Gospels ;  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament  followed  in  the  next  year ; 
and  in  17^7,  the  former  portion  was  reprinted  in  the  usual  order. 
The  critical  apparatus  consisted  of  certain  selections  from  the  read- 
ings given  by  Wetstein,  but  with  the  addition  of  such  extracts  as 
Griesbach  had  himself  made.  This  critic  was  not  an  extensive  col- 
lator ;  but  he  sought  rather  to  use  the  evidence  which  others  had 
gathered.     Besides  the  application  of  his  recension  system,  there 

were  two  principles  which  he  bore  in  mind  in  his  editorial  work 

that  no  reading  ought  to  be  adopted  unless  it  has  at  least  some  ancient 
evidence ;  and  that  we  ought  rather  to  seek  to  bound  our  critical  ap- 
paratus within  certain  limits,  than  to  go  on  increaaing  it  ad  infinitum. 
Many  of  the  critical  rules  which  he  laid  down  were  excellent  in 
themselves,  and  he  showed  a  good  apprehension  of  what  the  ten- 
dencies of  copyists  commonly  have  been.  His  may  be  considered 
the  first  text  really  critical  which  had  been  published:  he  gave, 
however,  a  kind  of  prescriptive  importance  to  the  common  text,  so 
that  it  often  remained  unchanged,  but  with  a  far  more  weighty 
reading  noted  in  the  margin  as  worthy  of  special  attention.  Often 
did  Griesbach,  however,  show  his  appreciation  of  ancient  evidence, 
and  that,  too,  when  comparatively  little  could  be  shown  in  its  favour 
from  MSS.  whose  reading  was  then  known.  Thus,  in  the  form  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  Luke  xi.,  he  followed  the  express  testimony 
of  Origen,  that  certain  clauses  (found  in  the  common  text)'  do  not 
belong  to  it  in  that  Gospel :  at  that  time  he  had  no  MS.,  in  itself 
ancient,  that  he  could  produce  for  some  of  these  omissions ;  but  in  a 
few  years  a  collation  of  the  Vatican  MS.  appeared,  and  every  par- 
ticular in  this  passage  was  found  to  accord  with  the  omissions  which 
Griesbach  had  previously  made. 

The  twelve  years  which  succeeded  the  completion  of  Griesbach's 
first  edition  were  a  time  of  remarkable  activity  in  (he  examination 
of  Greek  MSS.  The  Danish  scholars  Birch  and  Moldenhawer  col- 
lated many  copies  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  elsewhere ;  Alter  published 
the  readings  of  codices  at  Vienna ;  and  Matthaei  in  his  larger  Greek 
Testament  (Riga,  1782-8,  12  vols.),  formed  his  text  from  certain 
Moscow  MSS.  which  he  had  collated  with  great  care,  and  the 
Various  readings  of  which  he  had  inserted.  This  edition  of  Mattha;! 
did  not  advance  critical  principles  as  such ;  it  was,  however,  useful  for 
the  collations  which  it  contained :  the  critical  opinions  of  the  editor 
led  him  to  despise  the  MSS.  more  ancient  than  his  own,  and  to 

'  See  above,  p.  56. 
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undervalue  the  ancient  versions ;  hence  there  was  a  great  expendi- 
ture of  mi.iplaccd  scholarship  in  his  laboriously  prepared  edition.  It 
was  accompanied  by  the  Latin  Vulgate  from  a  MS.  with  which  he 
met  in  Russia,  and  facsimiles  were  given  of  the  MSS.  which  he 
examined.  Matthaii  published  a  second  edition,  but  without  the 
critical  authorities  or  the  Latin,  in  three  volumes,  in  1803  7. 

AVhilc  new  colliitions  were  instituted,  some  of  the  MSS.  long  used 
were  brought  more  fully  into  notice  by  the  publication  of  their  text: 
thus,  flic  Alcxiindi-i;m  ilS.  ap[)carcd  in  1786,  and  seven  years  after- 
wards the  Codex  Hczoe  (to  say  nothing  of  codices  of  less  importance). 

Gricsbach,  too,  in  his  "  Symbolic  Criticaj,"  had  fully  given  the 
extracts  which  he  had  made  from  MSS.  which  he  had  examined  (in 
many  p.assagcs  furnishing  important  corrections  of  what  others  had 
hastily  cited),  and  also  the  passages  in  the  New  Testament  quoted  by 
Origen,  extracted  from  his  writings  with  much  care  and  labour. 
And  thus  was  Gricsbach  provided  for  the  preparation  of  a  second 
edition,  enlarged  and  revised :  the  first  volume  of  this  appeared  in 
1796,  the  second  in  1806  ;  it  contained,  in  addition  to  what  had  been 
given  in  the  former,  seleclinjis  from  the  collations  just  mentioned,  just 
as  those  from  Wetstein  had  appeared  in  his  first.  The  text  was 
again  revised,  and  the  whole  bore  evidence  of  a  more  matured  cri- 
tical mind  and  judgment.  In  1805,  Gricsbach  also  published  a 
manual  edition,  not  cont.aining  the  authorities,  but  with  a  select 
statement  of  the  more  noticeable  readings. 

After  the  attempt  had  thus  been  made  by  Griesbach  widely  to 
diffuse  a  critical  text,  many  editions  showed  the  influence  of  his 
labours  ;  for  though  the  common  text  was  often  reprinted,  few  editors 
from  that  time  thought  it  right  to  give  forth  readings,  the  ground- 
lessness of  which  stood  as  an  acknowledged  fact.  Such  editors,  how- 
ever, rarely  if  ever  acted  on  any  decided  system  ;  they  only  corrected 
the  common  text  in  certain  places,  leaving  all  the  rest  as  it  was. 

In  1830  appeared  the  first  volume  of  Scholz's  Greek  Testament, 
which  was  followed  in  1836  by  the  second.  The  critical  principles 
of  this  editor  have  been  explained  above :  the  execution  of  his  edition 
is  all  that  has  to  be  described  in  this  place.  The  list  of  MSS.  given 
by  him  was  far  greater  than  that  prefixed  to  any  previous  edition, 
and  his  references  to  the  places  in  which  these  newly  cited  codices 
are  found  are  of  value  :  but  the  use  which  he  made  of  these  copies, 
which  had  been  in  general  employed  previously  by  no  one  was  slight 
indeed ;  and  his  citations,  with  regard  to  points  which  admit  of 
comparison,  are  found  worthy  of  but  little  dependence.  In  cases  of 
characteristic  readings,  the  text  of  Scholz  has  a  closer  resemblance 
to  that  in  common  use  than  that  of  Griesbach  had  exhibited ;  and 
this  caused  it  to  be  valued  by  many,  who  thought  that  such  a  text 
was  an  important  contribution  to  conservative  criticism.  The  mode 
of  argumentation  actually  employed  was  this:  —  Griesbach  collated 
so  many  MSS.  (assuming  all  in  his  list  to  have  been  collated  hj  himl) 
and  he  produced  a  text  so  far  differing  from  the  common ;  —  Scholz 
has  collated  so  many  more  (say  twice  as  many),  and  he  gives  a  text 
80  much  more  like  the  common.  And  this  was  thought  to  be  a  huppy 
result,  though  based  upon  almost  an  entire  nonappreliension  of  the 
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simplest  facts  connected  with  the  collation  of  MSS.  and  their  cha- 
racter:  and  thus  it  waa  from  this  country  that  Scholz  received  the 
pecuniary  assistance  which  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  publish 
his  second  volume.  In  ignorance  of  the  facts  of  the  case  many  have 
repeated  statementa  relative  to  Scholz's  edition  in  a  kind  of  tradi- 
tional manner  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  scholar  in  this  country 
or  abroad  did  really,  after  due  examination,  sanction  the  text  of 
Scholz,  or  the  supposed  facts  on  which  it  was  founded.  When  the 
re-cxamination  of  some  of  the  MSS.  which  Scholz  had  professedly 
collated  showed  the  divergence  of  his  citations  from  what  the  MSS. 
actually  read,  the  estimate  of  Scholz,  as  an  editor,  fell  still  lower 
than  it  had  done  through  the  remarkable  mistakes  which  arc  at  once 
patent  in  his  edition. 

This  laborious  investigator  of  MSS.  found  it  needful  to  introduce 
into  his  text  in  the  latter  part  very  many  readings  which  seem  but 
little  in  accordance  with  the  principles  which  he  had  enunciated ; 
indeed,  throughout  he  at  times  deserts  the  class  of  authorities  which 
he  would  have  been  expected  to  follow.  In  the  inner  margin  of  his 
page  he  ^ives  the  readings  which  he  considered  to  be  distinctively 
Alexandrian  or  Constantinopolitan  ;  and  though  others  might  demur 
sometimes  to  his  classification,  yet  in  general  it  may  be  said  that 
he  has  supplied  a  chain  of  connected  testimony  against  himself  and 
against  the  system  on  which  his  text  was  professedly  based ;  for  it 
was  most  frequently  to  be  seen  that  these  Alexandrian  readings, 
which  he  rejects,  are  supported  by  the  most  ancient  authorities  of 
every  sort  The  text  formed  by  Sciiolz  has  had  no  effect  on  the 
editions  in  general  which  have  since  appeared.  All  that  can  be  said 
in  its  favour  is,  that  in  some  places  it  gives  better  readin<rs  than 
that  in  common  use.  Schulz's  Greek  Testament  contains  several 
things  of  utility ;  Synaxaria  and  Menologia  extracted  from  MSS.  of 
the  Gospels  and  Epistles  ;  the  copious  list  of  MSS.,  with  references 
to  the  libraries  in  which  they  are  found,  &c.' 

But  at  the  very  time  that  Scholz  was  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  his  edition,  a  critical  scholar  of  no  common  ability  was  occupied  in 
the  recension  of  a  text  of  a  directly  opposite  character.  From  1826 
to  1831  Charles  Lachmann,  professor  at  Berlin,  was  closely  busied 
in  forming  a  text  which  should  rest  entirely  on  authority.  Of  this, 
as  well  as  his  subsequent  labours  in  the  field  of  sacred  criticism,  a 
brief  account  only  must  suffice  in  this  place.  His  plan  was  that  of 
giving  forth  the  Greek  New  Testament  as  if  it  had  never  existed 
in  print  at  all,  simply  as  transmitted  by  ancient  documents ;  saying 
in  fact,  such  and  such  evidence  ought  to  lead  to  such  and  such  con- 
clusions. To  this  end  he  used  the  oldest  Greek  MSS.  compared 
with  the  citations  found  in  Origen  and  Irenicus ;  and  then,  as  sub- 
sidiary evidence,  he  employed  the  old  Latin  (as  found  in  unrevised 
MSS.)  and  the  quotations  of  such  Latin  fathers  as  were  worthy  of 
considerable  reliance.  These  Latin  authorities  were  allowed  a  kind 
of  determining  voice  in  favour  of  readings  also  supported  by  Greek 
authority,when  the  Greek  witnesses  differed  among  themselves.    The 

'  See  "Account  of  tlic  Printed  Text,"  pp.  92—97 
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text  thus  formed  woiilJ  be  in  Lachmann's  judgment  thnt  which  was 
most  widely  diffused  in  the  fourth  century  :  not  of  necessity  the 
true  text,  hut  that  which  hnd  hecn  tlie  transmitted  text  of  that  a^e. 
By  this  means  he  jud;^od  that  there  would  he,  ns  n  basis  for  criticism, 
not  the  readings  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  those  of  an  age  twelve 
hundred  years  nearer  to  the  time  when  the  books  themselves  were 
written.  If  the  autiiorities  agreed  in  a  certain  transcrij)tural  error, 
this  he  would  give  in  his  text,  not  however  as  a  phrt  of  the  genuine 
text,  but  as  that  which  had  belonged  to  the  tcxtus  traditus  of  the 
fourth  century.  Lachmann  was  well  acquainted  with  the  plan  on 
which  Bentley  had  sought  to  act  a  century  before  ;  he  apprehended 
the  points  of  importance  which  Bengel  had  defined  ;  and  though  not 
led  by  Griesbach  into  the  adoption  of  his  recension  system,  he  valued 
very  fully  tlic  labours  and  investigations  of  that  critic.  How  far 
he  followed  Bentloy  will  be  manifest  to  those  who  really  study  what 
he  did. 

In  1831  his  edition  appeared  with  the  title,  "  Novum  Testnmen- 
tum  Grxce.  Ex  reccnxione  Caroli  Lachmanni."  It  had  no  prefice 
or  introductory  explanation,  and  the  only  indication  of  the  critical 
principles  of  the  editor  was  given  at  the  end  before  the  list  of  places 
of  departure  from  the  common  text  In  this  notice,  he  simply  said, 
that  the  plan  had  hecn  exjilaine<l  in  a  German  periodical  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  that  it  was  enough  now  to  state  that  the  editor  had 
never  followed  his  own  judgment,  but  the  customary  reading  of  the 
most  ancient  churches  of  the  East ;  that  when  this  was  inconstant 
he  had,  as  far  as  might  be,  adopted  what  was  supported  by  Italian 
and  African  consent;  when  all  differed,  he  had  sometimes  indicated 
the  imcertainty  by  the  use  of  brackets,  and  eometimes  by  placing 
readings  in  the  margin.  In  this  country  Lachmann's  Greek  Testa- 
ment was  for  some  years  little  understood;  his  <ermi  of  classification, 
too,  were  not  apprehended;  and  as  it  was  not  known  that  he  had  left 
out  of  the  question  the  mass  of  the  more  recent  copies,  it  was  thought 
that  by  Eastern  he  intended  the  same  codices  as  others  had  termed 
Oriental  or  Asiatic,  that  is,  the  Coustantinopolitan  of  Griesbach  and 
Scholz.  Indeed  it  was  needful  for  a  reader  either  to  have  seen 
Lachmann's  own  German  exposition  of  his  views,  or  else  for  him  to 
have  studied  his  edition,  closely  to  understand  its  true  character  and 
principles.  In  Germany  there  were  not  a  few  who  apprehended  this 
edition  and  its  principles  as  little  as  was  the  case  in  England ;  indeed 
they  even  attacked  it  there  on  grounds  wholly  imaginary. 

Some  scholars  in  his  own  country  appreciated  more  highly  refe- 
rence to  authority  ;  and  thus  Laclimann  went  on  to  prepare,  after  a 
few  years,  an  edition  in  which  not  merely  should  there  be  the  result 
of  evidence  but  the  evidence  itself  in  full  detail.  The  preparations 
for  this  larger  edition  commenced  in  1837,  when  Lachmann  was  able 
to  secure  the  aid  of  Philip  Buttmann  the  youn^rer  to  arrange  the 
Greek  authorities,  the  Latin  and  the  text  itself  being  his  own  special 
dci)artment  The  first  volume  of  this  enlarged  edition  appeared  in 
1842,  the  second  (though  printed  in  1845)  in  1850.  At  the  foot  of 
the  page,  below  the  authorities,  was  given  the  Latin  Vulgate,  edited 
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from  ancient  MSS.,  a  valuable  part  of  Lachmann's  work.  But  the 
Latin  authorities  on  which  he  relied  were  the  ante-IIieronymian 
codices  which  exhibit  that  version  in  its  least  altered  form.  The 
two  striking  defects  in  Lachmann's  plan  were,  the  limited  range  of 
evidence,  and  the  want  of  a  thorough  collation  of  the  Greek  MSS. 
employed-  As  to  the  latter  point,  Lachmann  said  that  bis  plan  was  to 
show  what  conclusion  ought  to  be  formed  from  the  data  as  commonly 
received,  and  that  such  results  might  be  modified  by  more  exact 
collations ;  and  as  to  the  former,  that  after  certain  results  had  been 
obtained  from  the  evidence,  as  far  aa  his  range  went,  then  other 
versions  &c.  might  be  considered  as  confirming  such  conclusions  or 
the  contrary. 

Of  course  this  edition  was  severely  censured:  but  it  is  a  pity 
that  those  who  undertook  to  act  the  part  of  critics,  did  not  first 
inform  themselves  of  the  facts ;  for  then  they  might  have  done 
good  service  in  pointing  out  what  needed  improvement ;  but  as  it 
was,  they  were  often  fighting  with  shadows.  Thus  it  was  aflirmed 
that  Lachmann  had  given  the  whole  from  2  Cor.  iv.  to  chap  xii.  ou 
the  single  authority  of  the  Vatican  MS.,  and  from  Heb.  ix.  14.  to 
the  end  on  that  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  merely:  —  this  beinor  all 
a  mistake,  which  a  mere  inspection  of  the  erfi/jonjYw^raight  correct' 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Lachmann  adopted  no  system  of  recen- 
sions;  all  his  admitted  witnesses  belonging  to  the  older  documents 
which  Griesbach  had  divided  into  Western  and  Alexandrian,  but 
which  (as  has  been  already  shown)  are  closely  connected  together. 
His  mode  of  estimating  evidence,  is  distributed  under  six  heads:  — 
1.  That  in  which  all  authorities  accord  is  aa  fully  attested  as  it  can 
be.  2.  If  part  of  the  authorities  are  silent  or  defective,  the  weight 
of  evidence  is  somewhat  lessened.  3.  When  the  witnesses  are  of 
different  regions  their  agreement  is  of  more  importance  than  is  the 
case  when  those  of  some  particular  locality  differ  from  the  rest, 
either  from  negligence  or  of  set  purpose.  4.  But  when  witnesses 
of  different  widely  separated  regions  differ,  the  testimony  must  be 
considered  to  be  doubtfully  balanced.  6.  When  the  readings  are  in 
one  form  in  one  region,  and  in  another  form  in  another,  with 
great  uniformity,  they  are  quite  uncertain.     6.  Lastly,  readings  are 

'  It  is  to  bo  regretted  that  Mr  Alford,  in  his  Greek  Testnment,  toL  i.  ed.  S  18M,  p.  ?«. 
Prolegomena^  has  repeated  just  sucti  a  sentence  against  Lachmann:  **  This  rejection  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  witnesses  for  the  text  has  reduced  him,  in  a  very  considerable  part  of 
the  Now  Testament,  to  implicit  following  of  one  MS.  only."  He  does  not  specify  what 
this  considerable  part  may  be.  Mr.  Alford  adds,  p.  75.,  "  The  pretensions  of  the  editor 
himself  are  so  arrogantly  put  forth  in  his  preface,  and  so  imperfectly  justified  by  the  per- 
formance, that  the  feeling  which  results  from  long  acqnaintance  with  his  edition,  in  my 
own  mind,  is  that  of  sincere  regret,  for  the  sake  of  our  prospects  of  getting  a  pure  text  of 
the  New  Testament,  that  the  work  shonlil  ever  have  been  thus  undertaken  and  thus  carried 
out.  The  only  really  raluable  parts  of  it  are  the  mass  of  evidence  from  the  ancient  Latin 
versions,  collected  by  the  younger  Buttmann,  and  the  citations  from  Origen,  accompanied 
by  references  to  his  works."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Alford  has  made  these  state- 
ments ;  for,  first,  an  exact  acquaintance  with  the  edition  of  Lachmann  (or  even  the  stato- 
ment  on  the  title-pagn). would  have  shown  him  that  the  Latin  readings  were  collected  by 
jLachmatm  hinudf,  and  not  by  Buttmann;  and,  secondly,  the  chuge  of  "pretensions 
arrogantly  put  forth  "  against  a  departed  scholar,  claims  in  itself  to  be  something  veiy 
nnanswerablo.     See  Laehmann'i  own  ttalemmU  given  at  the  close  of  this  chapter. 
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of  but  weak  autliority,  as  to  which   not   even   the   same    region 
presents  uniformity  of  testimony. 

On  these  principles,  Laehinann  professed  to  form  his  text;  and  it 
may  be  eaitl  truly,  that  lie  carried  them  out,  as  to  their  general 
bearing;  though  of  course,  in  particular  cases,  opinions  would  differ 
as  to  their  applicability.  lie  did  not  profess  to  give  a  perfect  text, 
but  simply  to  cast  aside  the  readings  of  the  sixteenth,  for  those 
which  we  know  to  be  of  the  fourtii.  And  thus,  whatever  be  thought 
of  his  principles,  or  of  the  mode  in  which  he  acted  on  them,  thus 
much  at  least  is  certain,  that  frcim  the  time  of  the  invention  of 
printing,  the  first  Greek  Testament  resting  wholly  on  ancient  autho- 
rity is  that  of  Laciimann. 

The  mode  in  which  he  stated  the  difference  between  the  plan  of 
Griesbach  and  his  own  was  this.  Griesbach's  inijuiry  had  rather 
been,  "Is  there  any  necessity  for  departing  from  the  common  text?" 
AVhile  Lachmanti's  was,  "  Is  there  any  necessity  for  not  following 
the  reading  best  attested." 

England  was  not  (as  has  been  said)  the  only  country  in  which 
Lachmann's  edition  was  not  understood,  and  his  labours  con- 
demned :  Germany,  where  the  opportunity  of  knowing  what  he 
had  published  was  so  much  greater,  showed  a  very  similar  spirit  of 
hostility  ;  and  when  once  severe  observations  had  been  made,  those 
from  whom  a  more  intelligent  mode  of  procedure  might  have  been 
expected  joined  in  the  outcry.  Men  feared  innovation  ;  and  they 
stigmatised  as  such  all  endeavours  to  revert  to  the  primary  sources 
of  evidence  :  and  Lachmann  remembered  how,  in  tlie  last  century, 
Bcngel  was  misrepresented,  and  how  vain  it  was  to  answer  those 
whose  conclusions  had  been  already  formed,  and  thus  he  did  not 
discuHS  points  with  his  critics,  though  he  occasionally  showed  in  a 
few  words  how  fully  aware  he  was  that  they  were  passing  judgment 
on  what  they  did  not  properly  understand. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  worst  features  in  the  conduct  of  the  censors 
of  Lachmann,  and  one  which  showed  perverted  moral  feeling,  was 
their  displeasure  at  his  "tone  and  manner,"  when  assailed  hy  false 
statements,  ahusioe  languaffe,  and  tfreat  misrepresentation.  It  requires 
but  a  small  measure  of  moral  feeling  to  be  able  to  see,  that  if  the 
manner  in  which  such  charges  are  repelled  is  objectionable,  the 
blame  ought  to  fall  far  more  on  those  who  bring  the  charges  than  on 
those  who  repel  them  :  if  any  one  shows  discourtesy,  in  thus  defending 
himself,  it  argues  a  blunted  condition  of  honest-mindedness  if  this 
is  made  the  matter  of  blame,  and  not  the  worse  than  discourtesy  of 
assailants.' 

'  It  is  notorinns  that  iticre  are  perpons  who  tlnnk  nothing  of  the  sin  of  those  who  accuse 
others  of  "  reckless  iunovHlion,"  "disrespect  for  God's  Holy  Word,"  "tampering  with 
Scri|)turc,"  of  hiinn  "  Rtiilty  nf  temerity  most  reprehensible,"  mingled  with  the  most 
offensive  insinnations  ;  and  yet.  when  tlie  accused  strongly  express  their  feelings  at  such 
ftilse  and  iniuiiuns  eliarpes,  iliesc  same  most  charitable  persons  are  very  indignant  that 
t)u:y  should  feel  at  nil  annoyed  by  such  treatment.  It  is  not  charity  that  is  wanted  here, 
but  righteousness  — tiiMt  even-handed  feeling  whieh  recognises  the  sin  of  false  accusation. 
See  •' Account  of  I'liiiteil  Text,"  pp.  1 15— 117. /oo(-note,  and  pp.  264 — 266.  Those  who 
profess  such  a  zeal  for  revcided  truth  (by  which  they  really  mean  their  own  subjective 
notions  respecting  it),  and  who  speak  and  act  so  censoriously,  as  if  thei/  fuUy  knew  th« 
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It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Lachmann  did  not  before-hand  give  so 
/y'^  an  exposition  of  his  views  as  to  prevent  the  mistakes  made  by 
his  critics ;  had  he  done  this,  it  would  have  been  a  convenience  to 
all  parties;  but  this  not  having  been  done  at  first,  there  was  a 
difficulty  thrown  in  the  way:  to  some,  it  has  only  been  by  long 
study  and  habitual  familiarity  with  Lachmann's  edition,  that  a 
roper  knowledge  of  it  has  been  attained.  But  Lachmann's  labour 
as  not  been  in  vain ;  for  now,  even  those  who  most  decry  Lachmann 
do  not  (if  making  the  smallest  pretensions  to  critical  knowledge) 
set  forth  or  discuss  readings  without,  at  least,  some  apprehension  of 
the  grounds  on  which  they  rest :  an  assertor  of  a  text  apart  from 
some  evidence  now  finds  himself  rightly  regarded  by  all  possessed 
of  common  information,  as  acting  on  mere  subjective  feeling,  or  fol- 
lowing groundless  tradition. 

Lachmann,  indeed,  has  h«en  accused  of  dogmatism,  and  of  making 
arrogant  pretensions,  entirely  unjustified  in  the  performance.  Let 
then  Lachmann's  own  words  state  what  he  claimed  and  what  he 
expected. 

"  Ita  didici,  fidem  religionem  constantiam  in  nullo  negotio  posse 
adhiberi  nimiam;  neque  in  his  libris,  quorum  nullam  litteram  neglegi 
oportere  sentio,  velim  quicquam  meo  arbitratu  meoque  iudicio 
definire,  sed  per  omnia  auctores  sequi  et  antiquissimos  et  probatis- 
simos." ' 

"  Id  prajcipue  officio  mco  contineri  existimavi,  ut  adulescentes 
probos  et  candidos  in  quorum  studiis  fortuna  ac  spes  ecclesise  et 
litterarum  posita  est,  ca  docerem  quje  multo  labore  etanxia  scdulitate 
quassita  viderer  mihi  quam  vcrissima  repperisse ;  non  ut  illi  me 
tanquam  ducem  sectarentur,  aut  in  his  quae  tradidissem  adquiescerent, 
sed  singula  ut  ipsi  investigarent,  investigata  perpenderent,  perpensa 
probarent  corrigcrent  augereut" ' 

"  Mihi  quidem  sperare  licet  fore  ut  consilia  nostra,  a'acritcr  et 
cum  opia  divinae  fiducia  suscepta,  et  pro  viribus  nostris  ad  finem 
perducta,  utilitate  cognita  a  posteris  magis  quara  ab  hoc  saeculo 
probentur ;  qui  si  nos  operam  pie  ac  modeste  collocasse  iudicabunt, 
tantum  nobis  quantum  a  mortalibus  expectari  possit  nacti  esse  vide- 
bimur.* 

Professor  Tischendorf  of  Leipsic  is  well  known  as  one  of  the 
most  laborious  of  modem  collators  of  MSS.,  as  the  editor  of  the 
text  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  ancient  documents  (so 

motives  of  others,  and  how  those  motives  are  estimated  by  God  the  righteous  Judge, 
might  learn  something  from  that  which  is  written  for  our  admonition  concerning  Job's 
friends. 

•  Prof,  in  N.  T.  torn.  L  p.  ix.  '  Ibid.  p.  xxxL 

"  Ibid.  torn.  ii.  tub  fin.  This  last  sentence  shows  what  Lachmann's  feeling  was  when 
be  knew  how  little  his  labours  had  been  rightly  appreciated.  Let  these  statements  of 
Lachmann  bo  contrasted  with  Mr.  Alford's  remarks  cited  above,  p.  135.  /ootnote. 

Since  the  above  remarks  were  written,  the  work  of  the  Rev.  A.  P.  Stanley,  on  the  two 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  and  that  of  the  Rev.  B.  Jowett,  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians,  Galatians,  and  Romans,  have  been  published.  They  come  into  notice  m  this 
place  from  the  Greek  text  employed  being  that  of  Lachmann's  second  edition.  It  l^ 
however,  adopted  with  a  kind  of  literal  adhermct,  as  though  it  were  what  Lachmann 
would  have  judged  to  be  the  true  text  of  the  sacred  writers,  and  not,  as  he  hunaelf  con- 
sidered it,  a  step  towards  those  results  which  might  lead  to  a  tme  text. 
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many,  indeed,  fts  to  exceed  in  number  all  that  had  been  so  put  forth 
by  others),  and  as  havinp;  been  himself  successful  in  procuring  in 
the  East  valuable  codices  both  of  the  LXX.  and  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament.  All  these  extensive  labours  must  be  borne  in  mind  as 
liaving  been  accomplished  by  this  energetic  scholar,  so  that,  what  he 
is  as  a  New  Testament  editor  is  but  a  part  of  what  be  is  as  an 
important  contributor  to  sacred  criticism.  But  it  was  first  as  an 
editor  that  Tischendorf  was  known.  His  earliest  Greek  Testament 
appeared  at  Leii>sic  in  1841  ;  it  exhibited  the  text,  a  selection  of 
outhorities,  and  Prolegomena,  in  which  he  discussed  the  opinions  of 
others  (es])ccially  the  statements  of  Scholz)  and  in  measure  explained 
his  own.  It  was  at  once  evident  that  Lachmann's  text  of  1831  had 
influenced  Tischendorf  not  a  little.  And  thus,  in  many  places  (though 
by  no  means  uniformly),  readings  were  adopted  on  ancient  authority 
simply.  In  the  following  year  (1842),* Tischendorf  was  at  Paris, 
and  there  he  put  forth  three  editions:  one  with  the  common 
Clementine  Vulgate  by  the  side  of  the  Greek  text,  which  was  itself 
adapted  to  the  Latin  whenever  this  could  be  done  on  the  authority 
of  any  Greek  MS.  of  any  kind.  This  edition  was  of  course  intended 
for  lloman  Catholics,  but,  whatever  judgment  be  formed  concerning 
it,  and  its  purely  factitious  text,  none  can  regard  it  as  an  edition  of 
any  critical  importance :  there  was  also  a  small  edition,  containing  the 
same  Greek  text  without  (he  Latin ;  and  this,  like  the  larger,  was 
dedicated  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris.'  The  third  of  these  Paris 
editions  was  similar  in  appearance  to  the  last  mentioned  ;  but,  in 
text,  it  was  almost  the  same  as  that  of  Leipsic  in  the  preceding  year: 
it  was  not  corrected  by  Tischendorf  himself,  and  its  execution  is  very 
inaccurate.  All  these  editions  have,  at  the  end,  tables  of  the  varia- 
tions of  Stephens,  Elzevir,  and  Gricsbach. 

Tischendorfs  second  Leipsic  edition  appeared  in  1849;  in  this 
he  gives  the  text  as  he  thought  that  it  ought  to  be  revised  on  such 
}>rinciplcs  of  criticism  as  were  matured  in  his  mind.  The  Prolegomena 
treat  of  many  subject;! ;  those  of  most  importance  are  his  own  labours 
and  investigations.  The  general  principle  on  which  he  professed  to 
act  with  regard  to  his  text  resembles  in  its  statement  that  of  Lach- 
mann  ;  for  ho  says,  "  The  text  should  only  be  sought  from  ancient 
evidence,  and  especially  from  Greek  MSB.,  but  without  neglecting 
the  testimonies  of  versions  and  fathers.  Thus  the  whole  conforma- 
tion of  the  text  should  rest  upon  testimony,  and  not  on  what  is 
called  the  received  edition."  In  his  notion,  however,  of  ancient 
evidence  he  would  embrace  a  great  deal  more  than  Lachmann  and 
others  would  do ;  for  under  the  head  of  "  Codices  Graici  Antiquis- 
simi,"  he  includes  all  the  MSS.  from  the  fourth  to  about  the  ninth 
century,  stating,  however,  that  the  older  amongst  them  carry  an 
esj)ecial  weight.  In  forming  liis  text  he  avows  certain  rules  as  his 
guides,  which  are  substantially  these  :  —  That  a  reading  supported  by 
but  one  or  two  ancient  documents  is  at  least  suspicious;  so  also  even 
if  supported  by  a  class  of  documents,  if  it  appears  to  have  sprung 

'  M.  AfTre,  who  fcU  on  the  barricades  when  endeaTouring  to  alia/  the  flerco  mnltitude 
ill  June,  1848. 
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from  critical  correction ;— that  readings,  whatever  the  evidence  for 
them  may  seem  to  be,  must  be  rejected,  if  they  appear  (»  have 
originated  in  transcriptural  error;— that  in  parallel  passages  the  au- 
thority of  copies  which  do  not  present  them  m  precise  verbal  ac- 
cordance are  in  general  to  be  preferred  ;— that  a  reading  which  seems 
to  have  given  occasion  to  those  which  differ  from  it,  as  comprising 
their  elements,  is  to  be  preferred;— that  readings  should  be  maintained 
which  accord  with  New  Testament  Greek,  or  with  the  style  of  each 

individual  writer.  .  j.c  j  i     j    •  • 

But  as  these  rules  may  in  their  application  be  modified  by  decisive 
testimony,  their  use  requires  not  a  little  tact.'  In  fact,  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  principles  might  be  safely  confined  to  passages  of  such 
discrepancy  of  reading  that  the  testimonies  leave  "^ '"  .«""bt. 

It  will  generally  be  found  that  when  Tischendorf  differs  from  the 
common  text,  and  does  not  adopt  the  same  reading  as  La<;hmann,  he 
follows  some  of  the  other  ancient  authorities;  not  always,  however, 
those  which  belong  to  the  earliest  P«^'«'l,,  *«,.  r^'"^*' J.^"J„\'^ 
recourse,  but  those  which  he  sometimes  calls  MSS.  of  the  second 
rank."  Beneath  his  t«xt  he  gives  a  selection  oi  ^^AU^nUi^,  less 
ampk  in  the  Gospels  than  in  the  other  books :  the  MSS.  are  abnort 
without  exception  those  which  he  has  himself  copied  or  collated  (a 
very  large  portion  of  their  readings  are  of  necessity  «cl«ded  m  a 
mlual  edition) ;  the  readings  of  the  versions  are  in  general  (w^ 
the  exception  of  the  Latin)  taken  entirely  from  others,  and  so  too 
are  the  most  part  of  the  patristic  citations:  indeed  to  recompare 
these  was  a  wo'^k  which  w^  rendered  impossible  if  the  ''-^-^ 
were  the  only  consideration.  Omnia  non possumus  omnes:  one  depart- 
ment, the  examination  of  MSS..  has  been  that  in  which  Tischendorf 
has  laboured  with  zeal,  energy,  and  success.  p-oleiromena 

AmonKst  other  subjects  discussed  m  Tischendorf  s  1  rolegomena 
is  iL7onheories  of  recensions:  he  proposes  to  regard  a  1  documents 
^  refer  bU  to  .fourfold  division,  applicable  especially  to  the 
Gospels  very  little  to  the  Revelation,  and  less  to  the  Cathobc 
eJ  «'  s  tha^to  those  of  St  Paul  and  the  Acts,  ^f  fou^  di~s 
mLlit  (he  savs^  receive  the  names  of  Alexandrian  and  L.afan,  Asiatic 
^nffivzLtre  but  nota^  if  they  were  four  separate  classes,  but 

have  been  noticed  in  discussing  recension  systems  ;  the  ^i!!„„  ^ 
in  Greekand  English;  the  Greek  text  so  revised  as  to  rest  almort 
r^er  ilto  preB;ioB  of  some  o'f  th^  resulu  of  criticism  m  comiection 

.  se.  "Account  of  the  Printed  Text,"  p. .....  for  .e^ark.  on  l^cheadorf.  example. 

of  the  application  and  use  of  hiB  rule..  jpKribcd  in  a  mbeeqoert  chapter,  will 

the  test     The  extent  of  his  Uboun  will  thua  be  Ken. 
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with  that  i)orti()n  of  tlie  New  Tc8tamei>t  which  in  the  common  text 
rests  upon  the  smallest  measure  of  evidence,  and  which  if  published 
on   MS.  autl.orities  would  dilFcr  far  more  from  the   basis  of  our 
ii.ngli.sl,  authorised  version  than  all   the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  taken 
together.     In  the  introduction  to  this  edition  of  the  Apocalypse. 
IrcKcllcs  Rave  some  account  of  his  previous  critical  studies,  and  of 
the  principles  which  he  was,  in  an  independent  course  of  examination, 
led  to  adopt.     Mention  of  these  things  belongs  here,  because  they 
relate  to  tlie  history  of  the   revision  of  the  printed  text     In  ex- 
amining collations  of  MSS.  and  the  various  readings  accompanying 
printed  editions,  he  saw  that  ancient  copies  present  very  frequently 
in  characteristic  passages,  a  decisive  testimony  against  the  common 
text  and  those  MSS.  which  present  a  general  agreement  with  it  • 
and  thus  he  was  induced  to  inquire  into  the  actual  evidence /or 
particular  readings;  and  finding  this  often  to  be  wholly  unsatisfactory 
he  went  on  to  examine  how  far  a  text  could  be  formed  in  which  the 
ancient  MSS.  should  be  the  authorities  for  every  word,  the  versions 
being  used  as  collateral  witnesses  when  the  insertion  or  omission  of 
clauses,  &c.  were  under  consideration.     Such  a  text  would  be,  he 
considered,  at  least  worthy  of  more  confidence  than  that  which  rests 
on  iiidcfiiiitc  grounds  ;  and,  even  if  defective,  it  would  be  at  least 
ancient,  and  wi>iil(l  take  us  far  nearer  to  the  times  of  the  sacred  writers 
themselves.     A  specimen  was  prepared,   taken  from  the   Epistle  to 
the  Colossiana ;  and  as  he   considered  it  to  show  the  practicability 
of  thus  lollowing  ancient  evidence  throughout  the  New  Testament, 
the  j.lan  of  such  an  edition  was  formed.     Two  statements  of  Gries- 
bach  served  as  important   suggestions, — that  no  reading  should  be 
adopted  (however  good  it  might  seem)  unless  it  has  at" least  some 
ancient  evidence  ;  ami,  that  we  ought  soon  rather  to  think  of  limiting 
our  critical  authorities  than  of  increasing  them  numerically  ad  infi- 
nitum.    Thus,  if  a  selection  must  be  made,  and  if  in  all  cases  ancient 
testimony  be  indispensable,  let  the  primary  ground  of  selection  be 
that  of  taking  the  copies  known  to  be  ancient;    (the  field  could 
be  enlarged  afterwards  if  needful).     Also,  it  was  seen  that  critical 
editors    do    give    a   kind   of    pre-eminence    to    the    most    ancient 
MSS.     This  seemed  a  kind  of  tacit  consent  in  favour  of  the  prin- 
ciple proposed  for  adoption;  and  the  mode  in  which   Scholz  does 
commonly  set  the  more  recent  testimony  against  the  most  ancient, 
as  if  to  overpower  it,  did  in  itself  suggest  a  contrary  course,  and 
led  ultimately  to  a  more  close  examination  of  ancient  authorities  and 
to  a  fuller  apprehension  of  the  value  of  the  evidence  of  ancient  MSS., 
versions,  and  fathers  when  united,  and  at  length  to  the  establishment 
of  the  authority  of  ancient  documents  by  comparative  criticism  ;  that 
is,  by  showing,  in  places  which  admit  of  investigation,  that  readings 
known  to  be  ancient  are  now  found  only  in  some  of  the  most  ancient 
authorities  (or  in  those  which  agree  with  them  in  text);  so  that  the 
arrangement  of  authorities,  Ist,  according  to  antiquity,  and  2nd,  by 
their  accordance  with  such  copies,  on  the  one  hand,  and  all  the  more 
recent  documents  standing  on  the  other,  will   be  found   to  coincide 
with  the  distribution  which  would  be  equally  rcquiiiitc  if  the  ex- 
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amination  were  conducted  conversely,  by  inquiring,  in  what  MSS. 
or  what  class  of  MSS.  are  those  readings  now  found  which  we  know 
on  independent  grounds  to  have  been  once  widely  diffused  or  perhaps 
general?  There  was  thus  a  point  reached  strongly  resembling  that 
of  Lachmann  :  the  path,  however,  leading  to  the  conclusions  had  been 
wholly  diflcrent,  and  the  groundwork  of  ancient  authority  was 
doubly  defended,  by  the  age  of  the  documents  themselves,  and  also 
by  the  proved  age  of  the  readings  contained  in  them  and  in  those 
like  them. 

These  principles  were  in  measure  stated  in  the  introduction  to 
Dr.  Tregelles's  edition  of  the  Apocalypse  in  1844.  The  text  was 
there  made  to  rest  upon  the  evidence  of  the  ancient  MSS.  almost 
entirely ;  and  the  authorities  (as  taken  from  previous  editions  and 
published  collations)  were  given  compendiously,  except  in  cases  in 
which  there  were  reasons  for  detailing  the  cursive  MSS.  The 
intention  was  also  then  expressed  of  preparing  a  critical  edition  of 
the  Greek  New  Testament  (a  manual  was  then  proposed),  in  which 
the  ancient  authorities  should  be  allowed  a  primary  place.  To  carry 
out  this  intention,  Tregelles  found  it  needful  to  recollate  every 
accessible  ancient  MSS.,  to  examine  such  collatioiis  with  those  which 
others  might  have  made,  and  to  recompare  discrepancies  with  the 
MSS.  themselves ;  to  institute  a  careful  re-examination  of  all  the 
ancient  versions  ;  and  also  to  collect,  in  a  manner  which  had  not 
been  done  previously,  the  cititions  of  all  the  Greek  fathers  as  far  as 
the  time  of  the  Nictne  council. 

These  collations  of  MSS.  were  carried  on  independently  of  those 
of  Tischendorf,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  results  has  been  aided  with 
mutual  advantage  by  a  comparison  of  the  separate  examinations. 
After  many  years  of  close  study,  the  edition  based  on  the  materials 
80  prepared  (though  now  no  longer  a  manual),  is  now  (1855)  in  the 
press,  containing  the  Greek  Testament,  and  also  the  Latin  version 
of  J  erome,  taken  mostly  from  the  Codex  Amiatinus  at  Florence, — 
the  various  readings  of  all  the  known  MSS.  in  uncial  letters,  and  of 
a  few  others  of  importance, — of  all  the  versions  anterior  to  the  seventh 
century,  and  of  the  fathers  to  Eusebius  inclusive :  in  all  cases  in  which 
there  is  any  balance  of  evidence,  the  authorities  are  stated  for  and 
against  the  readings  under  discussion.  The  general  principle  in  the 
formation  of  the  text  is  that  of  following  evidence ;  and  in  cases 
of  discrepancy,  of  using  all  means  available  for  adopting  the  best 
attested  reading,  by  discriminating,  if  practicable,  those  which  have 
originated  in  the  mistakes  or  attempted  corrections  of  copyists.  But 
when  there  is  no  discrepancy  of  reading  in  the  authorities,  or  where 
varieties  are  not  so  far  attested  as  to  require  special  consideration, 
then  of  course  the  transmitted  text  of  the  ancient  documents  is 
retained,  without  any  attempt  at  revision:  for  although  it  is  of 
course  possible  that  there  may  have  been  transcriptural  error  anterior 
to  the  most  ancient  documents  existing,  yet  to  assume  this,  and 
to  act  on  such  assumption  by  endeavouring  to  correct,  would  be 
really  introducing  mere  licence  of  conjecture.  The  text  thus  formed 
by  Tregelles  differs  from  that  of  Lachmann  in  its  basis,  by  intro- 
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ducing  a  wider  range  of  evidence,  and  by  a  careful  re-examinalion 
of  auliioritics;  and  from  that  of  Tischendorf  bj  a  more  uniform 
adherence  to  ancient  evidence,  and  by  a  re-examination  of  the 
versions  and  fatlicrs  as  well  as  of  MSS.' 

Mr.  Alford  imblished,  in  1849,  the  first  volume  (confeiining  the 
Gospels)  of  an  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  in  which  were  given 
copious  and  critical  notes,  embracing  many  topics  of  importance  and 
interest,  and  also  a  revised  text.  A  second  volume,  going  on  to  tlie 
cud  of  2  Corinthians,  appeared  in  1852,  and  in  1854  a  second  edition 
of  vol.  I.  (also  in  1855  vol.  ii.  haa  been  reprinted).  Mr.  Alford's 
critical  principles  have  been  more  and  more  developed  as  the  work 
haa  proceeded  under  his  hand  ;  and  thus,  in  the  second  volume,  and 
in  the  reprint  of  vol.  i.,  there  are  considerable  changes  from  the 
plan  whicli  he  first  adopted.  The  formed  principles  of  Mr.  Alfird 
are  stJitcd  in  the  Prolegomena  to  his  second  volume  (1852),  so  tiiat 
it  is  needless  to  remark  in  detail  on  what  he  had  previously  j)roposp<I 
and  acted  on  in  1849.  lie  had  then  sought  to  form  a  provisional 
text,  in  which  ancient  authority  was  allowed  to  predominate,  but 
which  often  rested  on  a  basis  not  sufliciently  accurate  in  the  colla- 
tions, &c.  of  others  which  were  employed.  Indeed,  the  carrying  out 
of  diplomatic  authority  was  by  no  means  uniform  or  coiifiistent ;  and 
thus  the  editor,  desiring  to  give  his  recension  of  the  text  something 
more  than  the  provisional  character  which  he  had  at  first  proposed^ 
acted  on  more  formed  and  settled  principles  in  the  continuation  of 
his  work  and  in  the  second  edition  of  what  had  previously  appeared, 
lie  now  gives  us  his  plan,  that  of  combining  the  testimony,  as  far  as 
possible,  "  furnished  by  the  later  MSS.  with  that  of  the  more  ancient, 
and  to  give  them,  as  well  as  the  others,  due  weight  in  the  deter- 
mination of  readings."  (ii.  p.  59.)  This  he  illustrates  by  referring 
to  the  habits  of  coj)yists,  and  the  kinds  of  mistakes  to  which  they 
were  liable ;  so  that  he  thinks  that  a  judgment  may  be  exercised  in 
many  cases  as  to  readings  from  our  acquaintance  with  the  general 
phenomena  of  MSS.  "  Such  acquaintance  will  enable  us  at  once  to 
pronounce  a  reading  to  be  spurious,  which  has  yet  a  vast  array  of 
MS.  authority  in  its  favour  — just  because  we  know  tliat  it  furnishes 
an  instance  of  a  correction  or  of  an  error  commonly  found  in  other 
places."  But  this  principle  of  Mr.  Alford  looks  very  much  like  the 
mode  in  which  copyists  corrected  :  the  analogy  of  other  passages  was 
with  them  a  suflficient  reason  for  changing  what  was  before  them ; 
80  this  editor  would  argue  from  some  change  having  been  made  or 
some  error  found  in  certain  places,  that  we  may  conclude  that  a 
reading  is  not  genuine  in  a  similar  place,  because  it  resembles  such 
change  or  error.  lie  illustrates  his  principle  by  tlie  following 
example :  —  "  Thus,  for  instance,  we  can  hardly  conceive  a  rending 
more  strongly  attested  by  MSS.  than  the  celebrated  l)^a)/iev  of  Horn. 
V.  1.  ;  and  consequently  some  very  able  critics  adopt  and  defend  it 
But  when  we  come  to  search  into  the  habits  of  MSS.,  and  find  that 
many  clatises  declaratory  of  Christian  privilege,  or  the  like,  are 

'  See  "Account  of  Printed  Text,"  pp.  132  —  174. 
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turned  into  hortatory  sentences,  the  inference  becomes  obvious,  that  a 
reading  so  repugnant  to  the  course  of  the  Apostle's  argument  as 
every  one  must  feel  this  eymtiev  to  be,  owes  its  introduction  to  the 
same  mistaken  desire  to  edify  on  the  part  of  the  transcribers,  and  was 
not  the  original  word,  but  a  correction  very  early  introduced." 
(il.  59.)  But  we  have  first  to  inquire  whether  we  can  rightly 
judge  what  the  Apostle  ought  to  have  written,  before  examining  the 
testimony  to  what  he  did  write.  And  Mr.  Alford  rightly  pays,  that 
a  reading  can  hardly  be  attested  by  MSS.  more  strongly  than  is  this 
,  ?yQ>^«v ;  and  to  the  strong  testimony  of  MSS.  may  be  ndded  that 
of  versions,  and  of  such  fathers  as  do  quote  the  verse  ;  so  that  it  is  a 
question  between  definite  testimony  and  subjective  feeling.  Then, 
again,  it  is  needful  to  inquire  (even  if  evidence  did  not  decide), 
whether  any  changes  into  hortatory  sentences  of  this  kind  arc 
certainly  found  in  the  most  ancient  copies;  if  they  are,  then  let  them 
have  their  weight  in  cases  of  donhtful  evidence,  but  not  else.  Al^o 
it  may  be  asked  whether  the  difficulty  which  Mr.  Alford  finds  in 
understanding  the  passage  with  the  reading  eytonev  may  not  have 
been  felt  by  copyists  of  old,  and  whether  they  may  not  have  avoided 
the  difficulty  by  introducing  the  indication.  A  more  comprehensive 
acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  MSS.  might  have  shown  that  of  two 
readings  equally  attested,  the  easier  is  commonly  the  correction ; 
much  more  may  this  be  regarded  as  true  when  the  more  difficult 
rests  on  the  stronger  basis  of  testimony.  Proclivi  scriptimii  prcestat 
ardua  (the  admirable  rule  of  Bengel^  must  always  be  remembered 
by  those  who  discuss  subjects  of  criticism.  Difficulties  which  occur 
to  a  modern  expositor  might  be  equally  felt  by  a  transcriber,  and 
the  latter  might  escape  by  introducing  the  correction,  the  adoption 
of  which  affijrds  the  alternative  to  the  former.  This  introduction  ot 
subjective  feeling  gives  a  tone  and  character  to  Mr.  Alford's  text : 
and  this  is  no  cause  for  surprise ;  since  it  was  from  exposition  that 
he  turned  to  textual  criticism ;  so  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
consider  evidence  for  or  against  readings  except  under  the  influence 
of  thoughts  of  their  exegetical  force.  He  adopts  the  leading 
principles  laid  down  by  Griesbach  in  judging  of  various  readings, 
adding,  as  to  the  formation  of  his  own  text,  "  every  various  reading 
has  been  judged  with  reference  to  external  MSS.  authority  and 
internal  probability  combined  —  and  that  reading  adopted  which,  on 
the  whole,  seemed  most  likely  to  have  stood  in  the  original  text 
Such  jud<rment8  are  of  course  open  to  be  questioned,  and  in  many 
cases,  perliaps,  the  reading  will  never  be  completely  agreed  on  ;  but 
I  do  not  know  that  this  should  deter  successive  editors  from  using 
all  means  in  their  power  to  arrive  at  a  decision  in  each  case,  and  con- 
scientiously discharging  their  duty  by  the  sacred  text"  To  this  he 
presently  subjoins  a  very  reasonable  demand,  but  one  which  wonhl 
never  be  complied  with  by  any  perfunctory  student,  and  of  ench 
there  is  an  unhappily  large  number  who  pay  some  attention  to  Biblical 
subjects :  —  "  "We  may  reasonably  hope  to  see  the  day,  when  every 
student  shall  be  required  to  give  an  account  of  the  sources  and 
rationale  of  the  text  which  he  adopts,  and  to  have  a  competent 
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knowledge  of  tlie  state  of  the  evidence  for  and  against  every  im- 
portant various  rciiding."     (p.  64.) 

Mr.  Alford,  in  combining  evidence  with  argument  based  on  other 
considerations,  produces  a  text  which  takes  ita  form,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  those  qualifying  points;  and  thus,  all  depends  on 
whether  or  no  tliey  are  rightly  conceived.  All  important  readings 
are  di-ciisscd,  and  in  doing  this,  he  followed,  in  a  great  measure,  some 
of  those  German  scholars  who  have  rather  opposed  ancient  evidence 
aa  such  ;  hence,  his  arguments  have  often  a  tone  derived  from  their 
sources :  and  throughout  there  is  a  studied  endeavour  to  account  on 
princi])le3  of  pragmatism  for  the  readings  found  in  MSS.,  in  the 
manner  of  those  who  seemed  (as  Lachmann  said)  to  have  known 
what  passed  in  the  mind  of  copyists,  and  to  have  seen  them  write. 
Often,  however,  Mr.  Alford  breaks  through  his  subjective  trammels, 
and  boldly  follows  his  evidence  (see  as  an  instance  Acta  iv.  25.) ; 
though  very  frequently  he,  on  the  other  hand,  rejects  the  attested 
reading  when  difticult,  for  something  found  in  later  copies,  which 
seems  like  an  attempt  at  correction. 

Besides  the  notes,  expository  and  grammatical,  Mr.  Alford  gives, 
immediately  below  the  text,  a  digest  of  the  evidence,  interspersed  with 
his  own  remarks.  The  various  readings  have  been  gathered  from  the 
printed  editions  in  which  they  have  been  given  ;  their  accuracy, 
therefore,  depends  whoUij  on  the  sources  from  which  Mr.  Alford  drew. 
It  will  surprise  none  except  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
subject,  that  Mr.  Alford  thus  took  advantage  of  the  labour  of  others; 
for  to  verify  these  various  readings  even  with  the  printed  editions  of 
MSS.,  or  with  the  collations  of  various  collectors,  occupies  no  small 
measure  of  time  ami  attention.  Mr.  Alford  appears  to  have  taken 
great  pains  to  combine  into  one  list  the  readings  (of  very  various 
kinds  and  difTcrent  values)  which  had  been  noted  by  others:  in  the 
first  edition  of  his  first  volume  they  were  given  very  |  artially. 

The  (ireck  text  adopted  by  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Ellicott,  in  his  editions 
of  St.  Paul's  I'^pistles  to  the  Galatians  and  Ephesians',  requires  to  bo 
mentioned  in  this  place.  The  text  which  he  adopts  is  substantially 
that  of  Tischendorf;  the  deviations  from  it  being  stated  in  the 
critical  notes.  However  little  claim  to  critical  originality  may  be 
made  by  such  an  editor,  and  however  fully  he  may  desire  to  leave 
with  others  the  responsibility  of  this  department ;  still,  it  is  evident 
that  Mr.  Ellicott  has  used  his  judgment  in  employing  the  common 
sources  of  information.  It  may  seem  as  if  he  were  inclined  to  allow 
a  great,  and  perhaps  preponderating  weight,  to  (what  he  aptly 
terms)  "  paradiploiiiatic  arguments:"  how  far  these  can  be  permitted 
to  outweigh  simple  evidence  is  elsewhere  discussed.  "When  Mr. 
Ellicott  adds  a  note  on  the  readings  of  passages  he  appears  to  state 
very  fairly  what  the  hindrances  in  his  own  mind  have  been,  pre- 
venting him  from  having  full  confidence  in  the  determination  of 
Tischendorf. 

'  ■•  A  Criti<al  and  Grnnitnntic«l  Commentary  on  St.  Paul's  Kpistle  to  the  Oalaliann,  with 
a  reviiied  Trnnnlution.  Hy  (.'.  ,1.  Kllicott,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  Pilton,  Kutland,  and  lute  Fellow 
of  St.  Jolin's  Colkyc,  Cambriilgi-."  1854.     A  aimilar  Yolume  on  the  K|iliesiana.  1855. 
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may  be  subjoined  a  brief  account  of  the  collations  of  MSS   of  the 
Gospels  executed  by  Mr.  Scrivener.     It  was  formerly  intended  by 

,°t  i«  nn  r         ^''^.^^f '^  Testament  existing  in  this   country: 

It  IS  no  cause  for  surprise  that  this  plan  was  not  carried  out :  he  has 
however  given  to  the  public  the  results  of  what  he  has  been  able  to 
accomplish  ■ ;  and  though  the  MSS.  themselves  which  l.e  hL  col- 
Jated  possess  in  general  but  few  claims  to  particular  attention,  vet 
h.s  book  has  this  value,  that  it  affords  a  fair  sample  of  'he  Wnd  of 
readings  which  maybe  gathered  from  the  later  MSS.  of  the  Gospels 
And  as  they  are  not  nearly  as  uniform  in  their  text  as  was  alleged 
by  some  formerly,  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  text  they  contain 
derived  from  this  supposed  consenting  testimony,  faUs  to  the  trround 
aa  being  utterly  untenable.  b      "" 

the  present  state  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament,  details 
he  materials  employed  in  his  volume,  and  gives  general  observations 
upon  the  resulte  of  his  collation.     Under  th(^  latter  head  there  is 
information  of  not  a  little  value   to  all  engaged   in   critical   studies 
^^""ir^    ■      ''^'""^te  of  documents  may  be ;  although  the  conclusion 
of  Mr.  Scrivener  may  well  admit  of  discussion,  or,  we  may  say  of 
refutation.     One   such   point   may  be  stated   here :  Mr.  Scrivener 
points  out  that  more  recent  MSS.  often  exhibit  phenomena  which 
show  that  for   critical   purposes   thoy  possess   a   far   higher  value 
than  some  that  are  more  ancient ;  and,  after  giving  specimens,  he 
adds,    "Examples   such  aa   these  can  be  multiplied   almost   inde- 
finitely, even  with  our  most  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  great 
majority  of  cursive  records ;  and  to  my  mind  such  phenomena  are 
absolutely  fatal  to  the  scheme  of  those  persons  who  have  pcreuaded 
themselves  that  a  process  of  gradual  change  and  corruption  of  the 
uispired  writings   was  silently  yet  steadily  flowing  onwards   in  the 
same  direction  during  the  middle  ages,  till  the  sacred  originals  passed 
from  the  state  exhibited  in  the  most  venerable  uncials  A.  B.  C.  or 
even  D.,  into  the  stereotyped  standard  of  the   Constantinopolitan 
Church,  whereof  our  codices  I.  m.  n.  [three  so  noted  by  Mr.  Scrivener] 
may  be  looked  upon  as  fair  representatives.     Thus  easily  is  rooted 
up  from  its  foundation  the  system  which  would  revise  the  text  of 
the  New  Testament  on  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  most  ancient 
books."  (p.  Ixviii.)     This  last  remark  seems  to  apply  to  Lachmann 
only,  but,  even  with  regard  to  his  system  or  his  text,  it  is  beside 
the  mark  aimed  at;  for  the  condition  of  the  later  MSS.,  whatever 
it  may  be,   does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  touch  the  questions 
which  relate  to  the  oldest     If  the  later  copies  of  any  ancient  work 
agree  with  the  older,  they  so  far  confirm  them ;  but  if  they  differ, 

'  "  A  full  and  exact  Collation  of  about  Twenty  Greek  ManuscripU  of  the  Holy  Gos- 
pels (hitherto  unexamined),  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  the  Archiepiseopal  Library 
at  Lambeth,  Ac,  with  a  Critical  Introduction.  Ily  the  Rev.  Frederick  Henry  ScriTcner, 
M.A,  of  Trinity  College,  PerpctuKl  Curate  of  Fcnwenls,  Cornwall,  and  Head  Majptcr  of 
Falmouth  School"     Cambridge,  1853. 
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then  a  JHilirmcnt  must  be  formed  between  tliem ;  and  then  with 
refjard  to  rlmt.tiral  texts  Mr.  Scrivener  and  every  other  competent 
scliolnr  would  find  no  difficulty  in  deciding.  All  that  Mr.  S.  lias 
proved  is  that  there  was  no  "  IJyzantinc  standard ;"  but  that  does 
not  show  that  tluM-c  was  not  a  common  character  of  text  in  the  later 
copies  ;  indeed  Mr.  S.  is  himself  one  of  those  who  have  most  strongly 
and  tndy  jiointed  this  out,  Avhcn  appealing  from  the  readings  of  the 
oldest  copies  (support cd,  too,  l)y  versions  and  early  citations)  to  the 
numerical  ni;iss  of  the  later  documents.  See  for  instance.  Malt, 
xix.  17.  Funncrly  the  op|)osers  of  the  readings  of  the  ancient  copies 
appealed  to  the  later  as  containing  a  uniform  text ;  this  was  conceded 
in  arguiucnt,  as  being  a  ])oiiit  which  might  be  true,  and  which  would 
even  thou  not  detract  fioni  the  paramount  authority  of  the  ancient 
MSS.  I'ut  now  Mr.  Scrivener  takes  a  ground  wholly  new;  and, 
while  contending  against  the  ancient  MSS.  as  such,  he  sweeps  away 
the  pui)[)osed  facts  on  which  those  had  rested,  with  whose  general 
conclusions  against  the  most  ancient  books  he  most  fully  agrees. 
lie  does  this  so  fully  that  he  cites  Lachmann's  inquiry  only  to  con- 
demn it,  "Why  should  we  think  that  Irenxus  and  Origen  used  more 
corrupt  copies  than  I'jrasmus  and  the  Complutensian  editors  ?  "  The 
final  conclusions  of  ]\Ir.  Scrivener  arc,  on  any  theory,  by  no  means 
satisfactory  ;  for  thus  we  are  left  without  any  ground  on  which  we 
can  now  rest  in  forming  any  settled  opinion  on  subjects  connected 
with  the  text  of  the  New  Testament;  for  Mr.  S.,  after  showing  how 
difficult  it  is  to  draw  lines  of  demarcation  between  different  classes 
of  text,  continues  thus :  "Then  comes  the  reflection  that  nine 
tenths  at  least  of  our  materials  arc  most  imperfectly  known.  The 
only  chance  of  escape  therefore  from  our  existing  per]ilexity  nutst 
rest  in  a  thorough  review,  and  (if  needs  be)  a  complete  recollation 
of  the  whole  mass  of  our  critical  authorities  ;  a  work  doubtless  of 
much  toil  and  magnitude,  but  under  all  the  circumstances  absolutely 
indispensable,  unless  indeed  the  further  prosecution  of  Biblical  cri- 
ticism is  to  be  laid  aside  altogether."  This  is  indeed  a  hopeless 
conclusion  ;  and  it  is  on  that  aceoimt  that  in  a  work  like  the  present, 
intended  for  Biblical  students,  it  seems  to  demand  some  notice.  It 
may  first  be  observed,  that  Mr.  S.  himself  does  not  act  on  his  con- 
clusion, but,  on  the  contrary,  he  expresses  himself  firmly  and  decidedly 
as  to  the  reading  of  certain  pnssayes.  Thus,  he  considers  that  he 
has  sufficient  data  to  form  a  settled  judgment  as  to  iliem  at  least 
And  if  we  had  to  wait  for  the  suggested  collation  to  be  executed, 
who  can  say  when  it  would  be  accomplished  ?  It  is  true  that  of  late, 
in  abmit  twelve  years  more  was  done  in  the  department  of  exact 
collation  than  in  three  preceding  centuries,  but  still  who  would 
undertake  thus  to  examine  n/l  the  known  MSS.  ?  And  yet,  on  this 
theory,  until  that  should  be  done  we  ought  to  have  no  certainty  as 
to  the  text  of  the  New  Testament, 

How  much  more  simple  and  satisfactory  it  is  to  remember,  that 
the  actual  readings  of  the  apostolic  age  are  those  which  we  require; 
that  the  readings  which  we  knotn  to  be  ancient  carry  us  much  nearer 
to  that  a'^e  than  any  found  in  recent  documents  alone  can  do  ;  that 
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IVt.IS?"'"'"*  authorities  agree  in  rea.lings,  the  onus  prohandi  resta 
ENTIRELY  on  those  who  wish  not  to  follow  them  ;  and  further,  that 
ttie  only  proof  that  a  reading  is  ancient  is  that  it  has  some  ancient 
voucher.     We  may  thus  cast  aside  from  our  consideration  all  readings 
whicli  liave  no  ancient  authorities,  and  regard  them  as  belongino-  ?o 
the  kind  of  variations  which  the  later  scribes  introduced.     And  'this 
saves  U8  from  the  toil  of  contemplating  the  indefinite,  dimly  bounded 
horizon  proposed  by  Mr.  Scrivener;  we  have  definite  objects   on 
wJuch  to  fix  our  attention  ;  with  these  we  may  be  occupied,  even 
though  we  should  be  well  pleased  if  the  investigations  of  explorers 
should  rescue  documents  from  the  neglect  in  which  they  have  lain 
and  show  that  they  possess  a  claim  to  be  considered  as  <rood  collateral 
witnesses.     And  further,  with  regard  to  the  sacred  text  in  general 
we  may  say,  that  there  arc  conclusions  which  cannot  be  shaken  by 
the  recollation  of  all  the  documents  to  which  Mr.  Scrivener  refers  • 
for  if  it  be  sufficiently  attested  by  the  oldest  witnesses  of  all  classes; 
if  there  be  in  its  favour  good  old  versions,  and  early  citations,  with 
the  definite  evidence  of  some  of  the  best  of  the  earlier  MSS.,  then 
we  may  bo  sure  that  no  new  witnesses  could  be  discovered  which 
would  overturn  this  kind  of  testimony. 

Happily  Mr.  Scrivener's  remark  on  the  imperfect  manner  in 
winch  our  materials  are  known  does  not  apply  to  the  ancient  MSS. : 
for  with  the  exception  of  the  Vatican  MS.  (which  we  can  only 
employ  as  insufficiently  examined  by  three  collators),  there  is  hardly 
an  ancient  MS.  at  all,  and  certainly  not  one  worthy  of  special  notice, 
which  has  not  of  late  years  been  carefully  collated  by  Tischendorf 
and  Tregelles. 


CHAP.  XII. 


ON    THE   SOURCES   07    TEXTUAL    CHITICISM    IN   OeNrFUI- 

The  sources  of  Textual  Criticism  are  the  evidences  which  we  possess 
for  or  against  different  readings ;  they  are  the  channels  through 
which,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  text  has  been  transmitted  to  us. 
They  are  three :  — 

1.  MSS.,  2.  versions,  3.  early  citations. 

It  will  be  needful  to  consider  these  separately  in  detail ;  a  few 
general  remarks,  however,  may  be  properly  premised  with  regard  to 
the  relative  value  of  these  three  channels  of  evidence.  As  to  ancient 
works  in  general  we  have  only  the  Jirst ;  for  such  citations  as  may 
be  found  of  classical  writers  are  hardly  enough  to  entitle  us  to 
bring  them  forward  as  a  substantive  class  of  witnesses:  while,  as  to 
others,  we  have  only  the  second,  since-some  ancient  works  are  wholly 
lost  in  the  originals,  and  we  possess  them  merely  in  a  translation : 
and  thus  it  is  that,  with  regard  to  the  New  Testament,  we  are  far 
more  richly  supplied  with  materials  for  criticism  of  difl'crent  classes. 
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If  versions  alone  have  been  prcBcrvcd,  it  ia  in  vain  to  think  of 
restorin<T  the  original  text;  all  we  can  do  is  to  be  content  with  the 
general  substance:  and  with  regard  to  citations,  unless  they  are 
express,  we  cannot  feci  absolute  confidence  in  their  giving  the  exact 
words ;  and  thus  by  themselves  they  would  often  be  doubtful 
witnesses.  Thus  MSS.  deserve  the  first  place  amongst  the  sources 
of  criticism,  even  though  those  which  exist  arc  not  as  old  as  the 
date  of  particular  versions;  and  MSS.  as  occupying  the  first  rank 
must  be  firs^t  considered. 

In  the  sepnrate  description  of  each  of  the  channels  of  transmission, 
the  peculiarities  and  characteristics  of  each  class,  and  of  each 
document,  will  require  to  be  stated  in  detail.  To  each  of  these 
classes  will  apply  much  of  what  was  eaid  above,  when  the  history 
and  causes  of  various  readings  were  under  consideration.  For 
although  MSS.  were  there  specially  mentioned,  it  must  be  obvious 
that  versions,  besides  partaking  in  the  variations  found  in  the  MSS. 
from  which  they  were  made,  are  always  liable  to  have  received  in 
the  course  of  transcription  more  errors  of  a  similar  kind. 

And  so,  too,  citations  may  have  been  taken  originally  from  errors 
in  the  text  fnun  which  the  quotation  was  made;  or  they  may  have 
been  modifiod  from  time  to  time  by  copyists  or  editors:  all  these 
points  will  require  distinct  consideration. 

Hut  little  is  known  of  the  history  of  particular  MSS.,  or  of  the 
versions  in  general.  It  is  needful  to  learn  from  their  internal  cha- 
racteristics, readings,  &c.  what  weight  their  testimony  m.iy  deserve, 
and  liow  far  the  copyist  or  the  translator  appears  to  liave  faithfully 
transmitted  the  sacred  text,  and  how  far  he  may  have  been  liable  to 
mistakes  of  any  peculiar  kind.  In  forming  such  an  estimate  we 
learn  the  importance  of  our  not  being  left  to  form  a  judgment  from 
the  testimony  of  mere  individual  witnesses;  we  are  able  to  use 
combined  testimony:  and  this  is  of  very  great  value,  not  only  in  pro- 
ducing conviction  in  favour  of  particular  readings,  but  also  in  main- 
taining the  cliaracter  of  individual  witnesses.  In  this  we  find  the 
ancient  citations,  esi>ecially  those  which  are  express,  to  be  of  very 
great  value :  for  when  an  early  writer  says  distinctly,  that  in  such  a 
passage  such  a  reading  shoidd  be  found,  and  not  such  a  one,  and 
when  some  existing  documents  do  accord  with  this  explicit  testi- 
mony, it  goes  so  far  in  establishing  the  character  of  such  docu- 
ments, cspeciiilly  if  they  are  a  few  in  contrast  to  very  many. 

We  thus  reach  the  mode  of  demonstrating  the  value  of  documents 
by  Comparative  Criticism  ;  that  is,  by  showing,  in  cases  of  explicit 
.ancient  testimony,  what  MSS.  and  versions  do,  as  a  fact,  accord  with 
the  readings  so  established  ;  and  thus  we  are  able,  as  to  the  text  in 
general,  to  rely  with  especial  confidence  on  the  witnesses  whose 
chamctcr  has  thus  been  ])rovod.' 

In  wcii;hiiig  the  testimony  of  the  versions,  it  will  be  seen  very 
frequcutlv,  tliiit  all.  or  almost  all,  of  those  prior  to  the  seventh 
century  range  on  one  side,  against  the  later  MSS.  and  the  more  recent 

'  Sco  "  Account  of  rriniiil  Text,"  p.  132.  stq.  §  13  "  On  an  Eatimate  o(  MS.  Anthorl- 
lio«  in  ucconlance  with  Conipnr.itivc  Critiiiom." 
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versions;  and  so,  too,  as  to  the  citations,  it  is  frequently  found,  that 
in  places  of  characteristic  difrcrence,  those  made  by  the  ecclesiasticjil 
writers  of  the  early  centuries  differ  conjiJerably  from  those  of  later 
ages. 

These  citations  will  be  considered  specially  in  a  future  chapter; 
all  that  is  needful  here  to  be  said  is,  that  the  early  ecclesiastical 
writers  quoted  the  New  Testament  so  much  and  so  largely,  and 
interwove  so  much  of  ita  language  into  their  writings,  that  if  the 
volume  of  the  New  Testament  had  been  lost  in  Greek,  and  we  had 
possessed  the  works  of  the  Greek  fathers,  and  some  one  version  as 
an  index  by  which  to  arrange  the  fragments,  we  could  have  restored, 
almost  verbally,  by  far  the  greater  jiart  of  the  text.  This  considera- 
tion alone  shows  how  important  it  is  not  to  overlook  this  species  of 
evidence ;  which,  if  not  so  easily  grasped  (from  the  modes  of  ciUition) 
as  the  readings  of  MSS.  and  versions,  gives  us  the  comparative 
certainty  produced  by  a  threefold  cord  of  testimony. 

To  these  three  sources  of  criticism,  some  have  added  Critical  Con- 
jecture; a  name  which  has  been  so  applied,  and  which  has  been  by 
some  so  rashly  maintained,  that  it  can  hardly  now  be  discussed 
without  at  least  a  feeling  that  it  is  connected  with  very  irreverent 
treatment  of  Holy  Scrii)ture.  Now  critical  conjecture  as  ai)i)licd  to 
classical  works  in  general  is  not  only  permissible,  but  necessary ;  for 
such  works  have  commonly  been  transmitted  by  means  of  very  few, 
and  in  some  cases  through  but  one  iSIS.  Thus,  mistakes  have  been 
evident  on  the  face  of  tiie  text  itself,  and  good  critics  have  rightly 
exercised  their  skill,  not  in  inq)roving  conjecturally  what  required 
no  emendation,  but  in  suggesting,  in  cases  oi proved  corruption,  what 
might  be  substituted  as  giving  the  real  sense  of  the  writer.  And 
wh'en  this  has  been  well  dune,  it  has  been  in  general  by  adhering 
pretty  closely  to  the  letters  of  the  MS.  and  then  showing  where  and 
how  the  transcriber  must  have  erred  from  the  common  and  well 
known  causes  of  mistake.  It  is  thus  something  like  correcting  the 
errata  on  a  printed  page  which  are  manifest  as  such.  Not  every  one 
ouo-ht  to  attempt  it;  but  he  who  possesses  competent  ability  will 
seek  to  do  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  recover  what  the  author  must  have 
written :  his  object  is  not  to  improve  on  the  original,  but  to  restore 
it  In  cases  of  considerable  corruption  this  may  be  impossible ;  and 
then,  as  well  as  in  all  places  in  which  the  text  does  not  suggest  the 
correction,  it  should  stand  as  it  is ;  for,  if  no  attempt  at  emendation 
be  introduced,  the  needed  correction  may  be  suggested  to  future 
critics,  to  whom  this  will  be  rendered  impossible  if  the  somewhat 
injured  words  and  sentences  are  covered  over  with  attempted  plaisters 

and  bandages.  ,         j         ^     ^i.     xr 

But  as  to  Scripture  the  case  in  general,  and  as  to  the  ;New 
Testament  entirely,  is  of  a  very  different  kind.  For  we  possess  of 
the  Greek  New  Testament  so  many  MSS.,  and  we  are  aided  by  so 


many  versions. 


that  we  are  never  left  to  the  need  of  conjecture  as 


the  means  of  removing  errata.  And  those  who  have  sought  the 
most  to  introduce  this  species  of  correction  have  rarely  confined 
themselves  to  what  might  be  termed  extreme  passages,  but  ihcy  have 
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too  often  Bouglit  merely  to  improve  tlic  text  in  accordance  with  their 
own  views  and  focliiips ;  tliat  is  tlicrcfore  scttin;^  tlicinsclvcs  as 
judges  of  wliat  Holy  Scriptmo  oiif^ht  or  ought  not  to  contain.  As 
long,  indeed,  as  lint  few  co|)ips  had  been  examined,  and  it  was  known 
that  they  contained  variation's,  it  was  only  natural  that  commentators 
should  suggest  such  roi  reel  ions,  on  conjectural  grounds,  as  they 
thought  might  he  l()nnd  in  MSS. ;  but  when  more  extensive  colla- 
tions had  been  made,  and  it  was  clear  that  the  channels  of  transmis- 
sion were  sulHcicnt  to  sujiply  evidence  as  to  the  text,  there  was  no 
one  thing  as  to  which  ciitical  editors  were  more  fully  unanimous 
than  in  the  rojection  of  all  CDnjccture  in  the  formation  of  a  text. 

Wherever  in  an  ancient  writing  such  corrections  are  sn])poscd  to 
be  needful,  the  first  thing  is  to  demonstrate  this  as  required  from 
the  necessity  of  the  case  ;  and  if  that  is  admitted  to  be  clear,  then 
the  endeavour  should  be  made  to  show  from  the  text  as  transmitted 
what  elements  are  alforded  for  correction.  And  thus,  even  in  the 
Old  Testament,  there  are  points,  such  as  dates  and  numbers,  and 
sometimes  names,  in  whicli  error  or  omission  may  be  dcmunstratcd 
from  either  the  context  or  some  other  passage;  in  such  cases  wc  are 
compelled  in  explanntinn  of  the  text  to  admit  the  corruption,  and  to 
state  the  correction  which  is  required.  But  in  the  New  Testament 
we  are  in  very  different  circumstances,  for  we  arc  able  to  have 
recourse  to  documents  which  carry  us  so  much  nearer  to  the  time  of 
the  writers,  that  there  was  not  the  same  opportunity  for  injuries  of 
the  same  kind  to  have  been  received  which  we  do  find  in  the  Old 
Testament.  And  as  in  no  work  is  recourse  to  be  had  to  conjecture 
if  an  explanation  can  be  given  of  what  has  been  transmitted,  it  is 
excluded  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  very  class  of  passages  into 
which  some  would  have  brought  it;  and  to  admit  it  would  be  as 
uncritical  as  if  we  were  to  select  the  easier  readings  rather  than  the 
more  difficult  in  cases  of  variations. 

As  a  mere  question  of  jirobabilitics,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the 
genuine  reading  of  the  authors  has  been  lost  from  every  one  of  the 
ancient  copies;  and  when  reverence  for  Scripture  is  taken  into 
account,  it  may  show  us  the  wisdom  of  abstaining  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  anything  which  does  not  rest  on  evidence.  And  even  if  it  be 
8uj)posed  that  there  are  corruptions  from  which  our  oldest  MSS.  are 
not  free  (such  as  'leps/j-wv.  Matt,  xxvii.  9.,  or  'A/3padfi,  Acts  vii.  16.), 
let  this  be  modestly  stated,  with  the  reasons,  but  without  any 
change  being  made  in  the  text.  It  is  certain  that  there  can  be  no 
general  corruption :  it  has  not  been  demonstrated  that  any  passage 
needs  (.as  some  in  the  Old  Testament  do)  to  receive  correction  which 
authorities  do  not  supplj';  and  it  is  better,  safer,  wiser,  to  adhere  to 
what  ma)/  have  sr)me  slight  defects,  than  to  form  for  ourselves  that 
which  would  be  far  more  obnoxious  to  error.  The  subject  of  critical 
conjecture  docs  not  require  to  be  further  discussed  here  :  it  would 
have  been  well  if  a  distinction  had  always  been  maintained  between 
the  internal  restoration  of  pass.nges  in  ancient  authors,  and  the 
obtrusion  of  any  mere  conjectures  on  their  text. 
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rjnEEK  MSS.  OF    THE   MOST  ANCIENT    CLASS   CONTAINING   THE    OOSPF.LS,  WITH 
OR    WITHOUT   OTHER   TOUTIONS    OP    THE    NEW   TESTAJIENT.    . 

In  describing  the  MSS.  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  in  uncial 
letters,  it  wiTi  be  more  convenient  to  arrange  them  in  a  different 
order  from  that  in  which  reference  is  commonly  made  to  them  in 
critical  works.  For  as  that  arrangement  is  made  to  depend  on  the 
letters  nf  reference  used  for  the  pur])08e  of  designation,  and  as  these 
conventional  marks  have  originated  not  unfrcquently  in  accidental 
circumstances,  there  is  the  inconvenience  that  various  MSS.  are 
thus  widely  separated  from  others  to  which  as  a  class  they  closely 
adhere  in  a  general  sense. 

The  Uncial  MSS.  arc  here  arranged  in  this  manner:  — 1st.  Ihose 
of  the  oldest  class  ;  that  is,  prior  to  the  seventh  century. 

2nd.  The  later  uncials  which  in  many  respects  agree  with  those 
of  the  oldest  class.  e    ^  e 

3rd  The  later  uncials  which,  while  they  have  many  features  ot 
general  resemblance  amongst  themselves,  differ  from  those  of  the 

oldest  class.  , 

To  each  of  these  three  classes  will  be  appended  such  fragments 
as  fall  respectively  under  each  of  the  heads;  of  such  fragments, 
some  whicli  belong  to  the  oldest  class  are  of  very  great  importance 

and  value.  .,    ,  .      ,         j        •         * 

In  each  class  the  MSS.  will  be  described  in  the  order  given  to 
them  by  the  letters  of  reference  commonly  employed. 

The  notation  of  MSS.  by  letters  of  the  alphabet  seems  to  have 
ori-lnatcd  from  the  manner  in  which  the  various  readings  of  the 
Codex  Alexandrinus  were  given  in  AValton's  Polyglott    in  wl,u:h 
this  ancient  document  was  cited  by  the  '^'^breviation      MS.  A 
Wetstein,  in  arranging  the  various  readings  which  h«  ^ad  ^"''-^^^^f ' 
wished  to  use  some  more  concise  mode  of  rcf^crence  than    he  abbre- 
viated names  of  MSS.  which  had  been  employed   by  Mill,  and     e 
therefore  had  recourse  to  letters  of  reference :  as  A    wn.s  air  ady 
appropriated  to  the  Alexandrian  copy,  he  used   B.   for  the  \  at.can 
MS.,  and  so  as  to  others ;  the  alphabetical  order  having  no  necessary 
relat  on  to  the  antiquity  or  value  of  the  documents      Subsequen 
edUors  have  followed  Wetstein  in  his  references,  making  addition 
BO  ^  to  include  MSS.  since  employed  for  critical  purposes;  and 
thu^  the  various  MSS.  in  uncial  letters  are  now  habituaUy  known 
bv  their  letters  of  designation.  .      .     i    •  %  „:„i,f 

^The  convenience  of  such  a  concise  notation  is  obvious ;  it  might 
however  ha^e  been  so  carried  out  as  to  avoid  two  defecte:  one  of 
fheseTs  the  use  of  the  same  letter  to  denote  different  MSS.  in  dif- 
these  18  the  use  oi  ^  ^     ^his  inconvenience  is  compara- 

reW  S  t  bS^fc:u:e:it  to  be  needful  to  mention  at  tunes  to 
M  of  fhe  four  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  as  found  ,n  MbS., 

L    4 
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the  reference  is  intended  to  apply.  The  other  inconvenience,  which 
is  greater,  is  the  use  of  difTcrcnt  letters  to  denote  the  iame  MS.  in 
the  four  ])art3  into  wliich  for  critical  convenience  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  liavc  been  divided.  The  former  variety  of  notation 
occurs  only  when  ccrt.ain  MSS.  contain  (as  is  commonly  the  case) 
only  apme  of  the  New  Testament  books;  the  latter  variety  was 
introduced  in  a  few  cases  when  a  MS.  occupied  a  different  order  in 
some  parbi  from  that  which  it  lirld  in  others.  In  the  following  list 
of  MSS.  the  mark  of  critical  rel'erenee  is  prefixed  to  each  MS. ;  aqd 
where  different  critics  have  varied  as  to  this  the  fact  is  stAted. 

It  will  frequently  be  found  stated  that  certain  MSS.  are  palimp- 
sests;  that  is,  MSS.  the  material  of  which  has  been  used  more  than 
once.  When  the  older  writing  of  a  book  on  vellum  was  defaced  by 
time  or  use,  the  value  of  the  material  waa  a  suflicieut  induce- 
ment to  cause  it  to  be  repreparcd  for  writing  on  again.  In  the 
course  of  centuries,  however,  the  older  writing  often  again  appears 
in  some  parts ;  and  thus  many  works  of  the  ancients  have  been 
brought  to  light.  Chemical  means  have  been  found  most  useful  in 
revivifying  the  letters  and  lines  which  had  disappeared. 

In  the  description  of  MSS  ,  those  particulars  are  intended  to  be 
stated  which  bear  on  the  lii-^tory  (if  known)  of  each  document, 
charartor,  general  description,  and  whatever  may  tend  to  give  a  just 
estimate  of  its  value,  whetiier  regarded  in  itself  or  in  connection  with 
other  authorities. 

A.  Codex  Alexavdrinus.  This  MS.  was  sent  in  the  year 
1628,  as  a  present  to  the  king  of  England  by  Cyrillus  Lucaris,  a 
native  of  Crete  (then  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  previously  of 
Ale^and^ia),  through  the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas  lloe,  the  English 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  the  Sultan.  Of  its  previous  history  very 
little  is  known.  It  received  the  name  of  Alexnndrinus  from  its 
having  been  brought  by  Cyrillus  from  Alexandria  to  Constantinople; 
and  an  Arahic  subscription  of  comparatively  modern,  but  still  not 
recent,  date  (mentioning  that  the  MS.  was  said  to  have  been  written 
with  the  pen  of  Thecia  the  martyr),  is  some  proof  of  its  having  been 
preserved  in  Egypt.  Wetstein,  however,  wished  to  oppose  the  idea 
that  the  place  where  this  MS.  had  been  preserved  wns  Alexandria, 
and  with  this  object  he  relied  on  certain  letters  of  his  great-uncle 
John  Rudolph  Wetstein;  in  one  of  which  (dated  Jan.  14th,  1664, 
addressed  to  Martin  liogdan,  a  physician  at  Berne)  he  states  that 
his  Greek  preceptor,  Matthew  Muttis  of  Cyprus,  informed  him  that 
Cyrillus  Lucaris  had  obtained  this  MS.  at  one  of  the  Greek  mo- 
nasteries on  Mount  Athos.  Muttis  had  been  deacon  to  the  patriarch 
Cyrillus,  but  it  does  not  appear  whether  he  had  been  with  him  during 
his  residence  on  Mount  Athos  (before  he  became  Patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria) or  not :  he  might  or  might  not  possess  an  accurate  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  this  particular  MS.  The 
point,  however,  is  of  very  little  real  importance;  for  it  has  no  bearing 
on  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  MS., —  written  as  it  must  have 
been  many  ages  before  the  mon.asteries  of  Mount  Athos  became  the 
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locality  in  which  Greek  MSS.  were  so  largely  manufactured  for 
sale. 

Besides  the  LXX.  version  of  the  Old  Testament  (defective  in 
part  of  the  Psalms),  this  MS.  contains  all  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament ;  in  which  however  there  are  a  few  chasms.  In  St.  Mat- 
thew's Gospel  all  the  former  part,  as  far  as  chap.  xxv.  6.,  is  now  lost; 
and  from  John  vi.  50.  to  viii.  52.,  and  from  2  Cor.  iv.  13.  to  xii.  6., 
are  also  wanting.  Besides  these  defects,  letters  here  and  there  are 
cut  away  in  binding  ;  and  in  a  considerable  part  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, one  of  the  u[)per  corners  of  the  leaves  is  gone.  To  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  are  subjoined  the  one  genuine,  and 
a  fragment  of  the  apocryphal,  epistle  of  Clement  of  Home  to  the 

Corinthians.  .       ,  .  ,     , 

The  New  Testament  books  arc  found  in  the  order  m  which  they 
are  arranged  also  in  other  MSS. :  the  Catholic  Epistles  follow  the 
Acts;  then  come  the  Pauline  Epistles;  but  with  that  to  the  Hebrews 
before  the  Pastoral  Epistles:  the  Apocalypse,  so  rare  in  extant 
ancient  MSS.,  stands  as  usual  at  the  close  of  the  New  Testament; 
and  in  this  copy  it  has  been  preserved  from  the  injury  which  has 
befallen  both  ends  of  the  volume,  from  the  Epistles  of  Clement  having 

been  added.  ,  .        „         .  .        j  •    r  i 

This  MS.,  which  is  on  thm  vellum,  is  now  bound  in  four  volumes, 

the  three  former  of  which  contain  the  Old  Testament 

The  writinf  on  each  page  is  divided  into  two  columns  ;  the  letters 

arc  round,  and  such  as  possess  the  general  characteristics  of  the  other 

documents  of  the  oldest  class.     They  are  larger  than  those  of  the 

Vatican  MSS.  (B.).  .     ,        ,r       rn.     ,  „ 

The  number  of  lines  in  each  page  is  about  fifty.  Ihe  letters  are 
,n  eeneral  equal  in  size,  except  where  a  new  section  commences ; 
and  then  (as  may  be  seen  in  the  specimen  in  facsimi  e  types)  the 
first  letter  of  the  section  itself,  or  the  first  of  the  next  line  after  the 
beginning  of  the  section,  is  larger,  and  is  placed  outside  the  measure 
(as  would  be  said  of  a  printed  page)  of  the  column.  There  are  no 
accents  or  breathings,  whether  from  the  original  scnbe,  or  from  a 
more  recent  hand.  The  contractions  of  words  are  only  such  as  are 
found  similarly  in  other  MSS.  of  the  more  ancient  class.'  There  is 
of  course  no  division  of  words;  and  of  interpunction  there  are  but 
foint  or  occasional  traces,  in  places  in  which  there  ,s  a  dot  between 
two  words,  so  as  to  indicate  that  in  reading  some  pause  wa^  observed . 
to  Inables  us  occasionally  to  speak  with  certainty  as  to  the  mode 

.  n«  ,ennal  contraction,  are  e-c.  fc,  xB,  nlTp,  iTc.  hTTa.  €?,  t'c    UHM    ^^^  /^A. 

*^°.';  'V"l\  :,Z«f.nd  «  thrughaU  their  J2),  anT.i-niUrly'a  few  n,or.  r.n,,- 
A.U..J  (or  '''f}'''f""}^",lZ.  Th?  line  of  contraction  above  tl,e  word  »  a  .nfficent 
liar  wordi  of  frequent  ''<=<="""-"'^°-o„'  „  ,.rmin«tion«  are  occ««ionallT  contracted,  and  a 
indication  that  it  i.  a  co-pend^^^^^^^^^^^ 

L^^r.:;;cttt;^^=aw-^^^^^^^ 

«cr^in^U^^:t&rrfe=o7:L„?G^^^^^  -fn«,  th. 

fa^imile.  of  MSS.  which  «-e  giTcn  below 
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of  division  of  particular  sentences  wliich  was  followed  at  the  tiino 
when  this  MS.  was  written.  An  in^tance  of  this  is  found  in  tlolin 
1.  3,  4.,  where  o  7e'70i'£i'  (now  commonly  joined  to  the  preceding 
pcntcnce)  is  in  this  MS.  connected  witii  the  following  words,  just  as 
it  is  in  most  (if  not  all)  the  other  eaily  authorities  which  supply  any 
evidence  on  the  sulijcct. 

In  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  there  are  found  the  divisions  or 
sections  in  the  (iospcls  marked  hy  the  numbers  of  Ammonius,  with 
references  to  the  eiinons  of  Eiiscbius  ;  tlic  headings  of  the  largci; 
eections  or  rlrXoi  stand  at  the  top  of  the  pages ;  and  the  places  at 
which  those  sections  eoinmcnce  are  indicated  throughout  the  Gospels, 
and  in  Luke  and  John  their  numbers  are  jdaced  in  the  margin  of 
each  column.  To  all  the  Gospels  (except  jlatthew,  now  imperfect 
nt  the  beginning)  is  prefixed  a  table  of  these  divisions. 

The  various  sections  into  which  the  Acts,  Kpistlcs,  and  Apocalypse 
were  divided  by  I'jUthalius  and  others,  are  not  indicated  in  this  MS.; 
a  cross  appears  occasionally  as  a  separation  in  the  book  of  Acts ;  a 
larger  letter  in  (he  margin  throughout  the  New  Testament  marks 
the  beginning  of  a  paragraph,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Gospels 
it  shows  the  eonimencemcnt  of  an  Amnionian  section. 

This  was  the  first  IMS.  of  great  importance  and  antiquity  of  which 
any  extensive  use  was  made  liy  textual  critics.  Its  actual  age  was 
often  discussed,  and  bv  sonic  it  was  variously  estimated  in  accordance 
with  their  desires  of  establishing  or  opposing  its  authority  and  vnlue. 
Perhaps  the  most  extravagant  8up|)Osition  was  that  of  Casimir  Oudin, 
who  actually  argued  that  it  was  as  recent  as  the  tenth  century, —  a 
conjecture  so  opposed  to  all  that  is  known  of  palicography  that  it 
scarcely  deserves  to  be  seriously  refuted.  The  only  sure  data  which 
we  possess  as  to  such  MSS.  as  this  are  those  furnished  by  the  in- 
ternal indications,  drawn  from  the  contents,  and  from  the  form  of 
the  letters,  &c.  Thus  we  might  say  that  this  MS.  belongs  to  an 
age  subsequent  to  the  introdmtion  of  the  Ammonian  sections  and 
Euscbian  canons  in  the  Gospels,  and  anterior  to  the  general  use  (at 
least)  of  the  Euthalian  and  other  similar  divisions  in  the  Epistles. 
The  fact  also  of  the  Epistles  of  Clement  of  Rome  being  subjoined 
to  the  New  Testament  is  of  importance  as  suggesting  a  high  anti- 
quity ;  for  these  Epistles  are  also  mentioned  in  the  preliminary  list 
of  the  books  contained  in  the  MS.:  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
writer  had  considered  them  as  books  for  Church  use,  and  that 
he  had  not  enumerated  them  merely  as  part  of  the  contents  of  the 
MS.  This  is  shown  by  the  arrangement;  for  under  the  heading 
H  KAINH  AIA0HKH,  all  the  books  arc  specified,  and  after 
AnOKAAT^IC  inANNOT  there  follow 

KAHMENTOC  EniCTOAIl  A. 

KAHMENTOC  EITICTOAII  B. 

OMOT  UIBAIA  (number  now  erased). 

-^AiUIOI  COAOMnNTOG 
IH  HI 
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Thus  the  Epistles  of  Clement  were  added  up  as  parts  of  the 
specified  number  of  the  New  Testament  books ;  while  the  Apocry- 
phal Psalms  bearing  the  name  of  Solomon,  which  the  MS.  apjiears 
to  have  once  contained,  were  separated  in  the  list,  as  something 
wholly  different  in  kind.  These  Apocryphal  Psalms  were  in  fact 
prohibited  by  the  Council  of  Laodicasa,  soon  after  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century,  from  being  read  in  the  churches.  To  this  prohibition 
the  MS.  is  conformed,  although  it  gives  a  proof  of  so  different  a  use 
of  the  Epistles  of  Clement.  The  practice  of  reading  the  first  at  least 
of  these  Epistles  could  not  have  been  so  thoroughly  condemned  and 
obsolete  as  to  influence  all  transcribers  when  this  SiS.  was  written. 
The  shortness  of  the  subscriptions  to  the  Epistles  may  be  considered 
as  carrying  some  weight ;  for  this  at  least  indicates  that  the  form 
which  they  received  from  Euthalius,  or  those  whom  he  followed, 
even  if  introduced,  had  not  been  generally  adopted. 

The  form  of  the  letters,  and  other  particulars  of  the  writing,  are 
such  as  exhibit  the  characteristics  of  MSS.  older  than  the  seventh 
century,  and  probably  considerably  older ;  so  that  on  palacographic 
grounds  alone  this  MS.  would  be  supposed  to  be  apparently  of  the 
fifth  century.  This  probability  is  of  course  greatly  increased,  when 
the  independent  grounds  for  a  similar  judgment  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration. These  independent  grounds,  such  as  the  Doninsertion  of 
the  Euthalian  and  other  sections,  might,  indeed,  have  been  sup- 
])Osed  to  have  more  to  do  with  the  MS.  from  which  this  was  copied, 
than  with  the  Codex  Alcxandrinus  itself,  were  it  not  that  every 
other  indication  points  us  to  a  similar  age.  "We  can  hardly  be  far 
wrong  if  we  conclude  that  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  or  a  little 
later,  w.as  the  time  when  this  MS.  was  written. 

It  has  been  argued  that  Egypt  was  the  country  of  its  origin,  from 
the  orthography  of  particular  words,  and  other  points  of  the  same 
kind.  But  these  characteristics  would  hardly  be  relied  on  now, 
since  it  is  pretty  well  established  that  such  points  had  quite  as  much 
to  do  with  the  Greek  forms  employed  in  the  LXX.,  and  also 
probably  by  the  sacred  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  as  with 
Egyptian  orthography.  It  is  however  probable  that  Egypt  may 
have  been  the  region  in  which  it  was  copied ;  for  Alexandria  was 
the  great  literary  centre  of  the  East,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
MS.  itself  to  contradict  this  antecedent  probability. 

The  interchange  of  vowels  of  somewhat  similar  sound  is  very 
frequent  in  this  MS. ;  and  this  confusion  (as  well  as  that  occasionally 
of  V  with  fi,  and  the  substitution  of  vy  for  77)  may  be  an  argument 
which  points  to  Egypt.  , .    ,,0      •.•    11 

The  first  who  had  the  opportunity  of  examimng  this  Mb.  critically 
was  Patrick  Young  (P.atricius  Junius),  librarian  to  .King  Charles  I. 
In  Walton's  Polyglott,  a  collation  of  this  MS.  was  subjoined  to  the 
Greek  text  of  both  Testaments.  It  was  again  collated  by  Mill,  and 
afterwards  by  Wetstein.  All  these  collations  were,  however,  super- 
seded in  1786,  by  the  actual  publication,  under  the  editorial  care  of 
Dr.  Woide,  of  the  text  of  the  MS.  itself.     This  was  done  in  a  fac- 
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Biinile  edition,  for  which  the  types  were  cut  on  purpose,  and  they 
were  so  formed  as  to  represent  the  general  shape  of  the  letters  in  the 
MS.  itself;  so  that  Woidc'^  edition  exhibits  the  MS.,  piige  for  page, 
/ine  for  line,  and  letter  for  letter.  Of  course,  errata  may  have  found 
their  way  into  tlie  edition ;  but  it  is  believed  that  it  is  in  general 
very  accurate.  The  errors  which  have  been  pointed  out  are  such  as 
appear  to  supply  their  own  corrections.  Mr.  Linncll,  in  order  to  test 
the  accuracy  of  Woide's  edition,  examined  it  tliroughout  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians  with  the  MS.  itself:  the  result  was  that  he  noticed 
errors  in  tico  letters,  neither  of  which  could  lead  to  a  false  reading  of 
the  actual  word;  for  the  substitution  of  eK\ri0)]0e  for  cKXrjOiire  (iv.  i.) 
and  TTpaodrjTos  for  trpaoTryros  (vcr.  2.)  would  be  seen  at  once  to  be  a 
mere  mistake  of  transcribing  or  printing. 

In  1  Tim.  iii.  1(5.  Woide  edits  WC  e<f>avepo}Ori,  and  he  combats  in 
his  prolegomena  the  ojviuion  of  Wctstein,  who  maintained  th;it  OC 
w.is  the  original  readiu';,  and  that  the  stroke,  which  in  some  lijilits 
can  be  seen  across  jiart  of  the  O,  arose  from  part  of  a  letter  visible 
through  the  vellum.  In  this,  however,  as  the  result  of  repeated 
ex.aminations,  we  can  say  distinctly  that  Woidc  was  wrong,  and 
Wetstein  was  right.  Part  of  tiie  i^  on  the  other  side  of  the  leaf 
Joes  intersect  the  O,  as  we  have  seen  again  and  again,  and  which 
others  with  us  have  scon  also. 

The  copyist  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  waa  by  no  means  careful ; 
and  the  corrector  was  ol't«n  as  little  accurate  as  the  first  seribe.  In 
)K>ints  of  minute  exactness  this  has  to  be  borne  in  mind,  though  the 
value  of  a  MS.  is  often  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  critical  skill  of 
the  copyist:  ascribe,  if  too  intelligent,  was  always  prone  to  make 
critical  emendations. 

The  text  ol'this  MS.  has  heen  supposed  to  differ  in  its  character 
in  the  Gospels  from  that  which  is  found  in  the  other  parts,  especially 
St.  Paul's  Epistles.  For  while  the  Epistles,  &c.,  contain  a  text 
which  may  be  called  (geogriiphically,  if  not  critically)  Alexandrian, 
the  Gospels  in  many  respects  accord  in  readings  with  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan  copies.  Bat  while  this  is  said,  it  must  be  added  that  the 
complexion  of  the  text  of  the  Gospels  in  most  of  the  later  uncials  and 
other  MSS.  differs  greatly  from  the  Codex  Alexandrinus:  in  many 
respects  it  holds  a  sort  of  middle  jilace  in  the  Gospels;  and  while 
not  there  Alexandrian  in  text,  it  is  also  often  not  Constantino- 
politan. 

Of  all  the  uncial  MSS.  which  we  have,  this  contains  the  New 
Testament  by  far  the  most  entire ;  and  this  alone  would  cause  a 
great  importance  to  attach  to  it  No  other  Greek  MS.  of  the  oldest 
class  contains  the  book  of  Revelation  complete. 

The  following  specimen  will  give  the  reader  an  accurate  notion  of 
the  facsimile  edition  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  and  so  far  of  the 
MS.  itself. 


r 
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John  i.  1 — 7. 

(3t  J-»<PXi  inMoxorocKXioxorocM 
TTPOCXOMOM  i< AiecHMOxoroc • 
OYTOCHNieKIX  PXHTTPOCTOMON 
TTXMTXA.IXYTOYereMeTOI<XlXaj 

peicx  YTo  Yere  MGTOO  Y  A.eeM 

Ol^erOMGNieMX  YTCUZCDH  H  M  •     ^ 

KXIHZCDH  H  MTOCJ>CUCT<JDMXMcuM 
KXITOCbcOCeMTHCKOTIXCpXI 
Kiei  KXIHCKOTIXXYTOOYKXTe 

^>^xxReM  ereMeroxMOCxrre 

C^XXXMeMOCTTXpxeYOMOMxxY 
XCDICDXMMHC  OYTOCHXeeM 

eicrvix  pxYPixM  imxmx  j>ty  j>m 
CHTrePIXOYCpCDTOC  imXttxm 
TeCTrlcTeYCCDCIM2^IXYTOY 


This  stereotype  specimen'  was  kindly  furnished  to  the  Rev.  T.  H. 
Home,  by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Baber,  then  one  of  the  librarians  of  the 
British  Museum,  who  permitted  for  this  purpose  the  use  of  tlie 
Alexandrian  types  with  which  he  printed  the  facsimde  edition  of 
the  Old  Testament  portion  of  this  MS.  (four  vols,  folio,  London. 
1816-28). 

•  Mr  Home,  for  the  gratification  of  the  English  reader  thn,  "P'"'^}^\^}'J'^J^, 
eont"nedr?he  .hove  facsimile,  rendered  ™'h"  -''J\'''^""7 ''■^"  '^^^t™  "  W.o) 
Unguage  will  admi^  in  order  to  convey  an  exact  idea  of  the  ong-naJ  Greek  (above  given; 
of  tlio  Alexandrian  mnnuwript:  — 

John  i.  1 — 7. 

Inthebeginningwastiiewordandthewordwas 

WITIISC  ANDODWASTIIEWORD 

HEWASINTHEBEGINNINGWITHCTI) 

ALI.WEREMADEBYHIMANDWITII 

OUTHIMWASMADENOTONET//WG- 

THATWASMADEINHIMLIFEWAS 

ANDTHELlFEWASTHELIGlITOFmr 

ANDTHELIGHTINDARKNESSSIIIN 

ETHANDTHEDARKNESSD1DN0TITC0MPRE 

HEND-  THEREWASAiraSE 

Ntfromgodwhosenameif^s 

lOHN  THISPjEiJSOMIAME 
ASAWITNESSTHATHEMIGHTTESTI 
FYCONCERNINGTHELIGHTTHATA 
U.MIGHTBEUEVETHUOUGHHIM- 
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Sucli  a  specimen  gives  a  nrcneral  notion  of  tlie  cfTcct  of  a  Greek 
MS.  of  tlic  more  .incient  class,  with  its  undivided  writing;,  rare  inter- 
Iiunctiiiii,  and  witli  tlie  i)cculi:ir  mode  of  division  found  in  this  and 
Rome  oilier  MSpS.,  in  wiiich  a  break  is  made  in  the  line  where  a  new 
Bcction  bcjjins ;  but  tlic  first  letter  of  the  next  line  assumes  the 
character  of  a  large  initial,  beyond  the  measure  of  the  page,  even 
though,  as  in  this  instance,  it  should  hii]>pen  to  be  in  the  middle  of  a 
word.     In  conmion  Greek  types,  these  two  lines  would  run  thus:  — 

Xajisv         eyevcToavosane 
^TaKfievorTrapaOvovofiaav 

B.  CoDKX  Vaticanus.  —  This  MS.  ia  numlicrcd  1209  in  the 
library  of  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  in  which  it  must  iiave  found«a  place 
not  long  after  its  formation  by  Pope  Nicholas  V.  For  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century  it  was  well  known  by  report  amongst  scholars 
as  an  extremely  ancient  copy  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  thus,  when 
Erasmus  was  blamed  because  in  his  published  Greek  Testament  he 
had  departed  fnim  the  eonnnon  readings  of  the  Vulgate,  he  a[ipealcd 
to  this  MS.  as  an  authority  in  his  favour;  partly  prob.ibly  because 
of  the  antiquity  which  was  known  to  belong  to  it,  and  partly  on  the 
ground  of  its  belonging  to  the  J'npnl  Library  :  I'auhis  Hombasius, 
then  the  prefect  of  the  Vatican  Library,  communicated  to  him  in 
1521  two  extracts  from  this  MS.  containing  1  John  iv.  1 — 3.  and 
chap.  V.  7 — 1 1.  (showing  that  it  omitted  all  mention  of  the  heavenly 
witnesses).  Other  allusions  were  made  to  this  MS.  in  the  same  age; 
and  thus  we  know  what  celebrity  was  attached  to  it.  One  question 
discussed  in  connection  with  this  MS.  was,  whether  it  had  or  had 
not  been  used  by  the  Complutensian  editors.' 

A  more  recent  hand  baa  supplied  parts  of  this  MS.  in  which  the 
original  writing  is  defective,  and  it  has  been  said  that  this  was  done 
out  of  a  MS.  belonging  to  Cardinal  Bessarion.  If  this  traditional 
account  of  the  filling  up  of  these  lacunx  be  correct,  it  may  show 
that  this  MS.  was  sent  to  the  Vatican  at  or  about  the  time  of  the 
founding  of  the  library  ;  at  least  the  fact  of  such  an  opinion  being 
current  is  so  far  a  proof  that  it  w.is  thought  that  the  defects  were 
supplied  at  that  time.  This  trouble  seems  to  have  been  taken  for 
some  very  particular  purpose,  and  it  may  probably  have  been  done 
before  this  ancient  book  was  placed  in  the  Vatican  Library,  whe- 
ther it  came  there  as  a  present,  or  whether  it  was  procured  from 
amongst  the  spoils  of  the  dispersed  Greeks  after  the  capture  of  Con- 
stintino|)lc. 

This  IMS.  is  on  very  thin  vclluin  ;  the  letters  are  small,  regularly 
formed,  uncials;  tlirrr  columns  arc  on  each  page  (except  in  some  of 
the  stichomc'tric.\l  parts  of  tlic  Old  Testjinicnt,  where  there  is  only 
room  for  two);  the  original  writer  placed  neither  accents  nor  breath- 
ings, but  these  have  been  added  by  a  later  hand;  they  arc,  however, 

'  Sec  uliovc,  p.  los.,  on  llic  intcrrnn)?o.  I)ctWL'i>n  Er.x'^ini!'^  riii'l  Si'pMlvrila  rclnrivc  to  tint 
Hy.  mill  its  rending-),  .ind  ulsu  ns  to  tiic  chiirgc  of  I.utini^ing  which  mis  hrouglit  ngairist  it. 
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60  delicately  written,  and  with  ink  which  has  so  much  faded  in 
colour  (if  indeed  it  ever  were  thoroughly  black),  that  some  who  have 
carefully  examined  the  MS.  have  thought  that  the  acccnte  and 
breathings  were  not  adJitions  to  what  was  originally  written.  It  is 
however  an  established  fact,  that  they  did  proceed  from  a  later 
corrector:  this  is  proved  by  microscopic  examination,  and  also  from 
their  omission  in  places  in  which  the  later  hand  introduced  a  cor- 
rection ;  and  also  it  may  be  remarked  that  if  the  ongmal  copyist 
had  written  these  fine  strokes  with  the  same  ink  as  the  letters,  they 
would  of  course  have  faded  in  the  same  proportion,  and  thus  would 
now  be  discernible  only  with  difficulty.  ^, ,   rr,    . 

This  MS.  contains  the  LXX.  version  of  the  Old  iestament 
(defective  at  the  beginning  through  the  greater  part  of  Genesis,  as 
well  as  in  part  of  tlie  Psalms),  and  the  New  Testament  as  far  as 
Heb  ix.  14.  ia^<^ixov  TV  0iV  KaOa—)  ;  the  remainder  of  that  Lpistle 
and  the  Apocalypse  have  been  added  by  a  recent  cursive  hand,  which 
has  also  filled  up  the  chasms  in  the  Old  Iestament.  The  MS.  does 
not  contain  the  Pastoral  Epistle.,  the  place  of  which  in  the  old 
arrangement  uas  after  those  addressed  to  churches,  and  immediately 
before  the  Apocalypse;  it  does,  however,  confcun  all  the  Cuthobc 
].:pistles,  which  were  not  affected  by  the  loss  of  the  latter  part  of  he 
]\  S.,  as  they  are  placed  (as  is  frequent)  between  the  Acte  and  the 
llomans.  The  later  writer  has  not  supplied  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
and  thus  all  citations  from  this  MS.  as  if  it  contained  them  (such 
a.s  those  of  Dr.  Bloou.field)  arc  simply  errors  as  to  facts,—  quotations 
invented  by  pure  imagination.  ,       ^i       u 

The  appearance  of^this  MS.  now  is  peculiar;  for  after  t.be  older 
ink  had  Considerably  faded,  some  one  took  the  trouble  of  retouching 
the  letters  through.fut ;  this  was  probably  done  to  make  them  more 
le  rible  for  actuafuse.  AVlien,  however  this  restorer  differed  from 
d^  ordinal  copyist  in  orthography,  he  left  letters  untouched;  and 
Bonet^es  he  appea"  to  h-<l  --f  ^^^he  readings^.or  a  le^t  they 
are  corrected  in  ink  of  a  similar  colour  ;  and  in  cufsive  letters 

tCmS  is  void  of  interpunction;  and  the  only  resemblance 
to  it  is  found  in  a  small  space  being  left  between  the  letters 
where  a  new  section  begins.  The  initial  letters,  a.  le  t  by  the  first 
ropyTst  are  not  larger  than  the  rest;  but  a  later  hand  has  added  a 
E  ir^ltial  lett^rin  the  margin,  and  has  erased  (wholly  or  partially) 
iu  L;„;nM  initial  This  may  be  seen  in  the  facsimile  made  by 
the  original  '";*™-.  J"^'  f  ,;,,i,v,  -.^  subjoined  to  this  description). 
i?Xh  lo^ "  s  cSdeTthat  the  stroked  of  the  restorer  have  been 
in  wlucn  also  It  writing;  hence  the   irregulanty  of 

rieuS    fo^the^fineriTy  which  th.^  were  retouched  leave  con- 

r'trisTrnTK'  'sr^:zL^^^  .1..  a;«  ™.i  .•.» 
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culiar,  and  differ  from  the  EuUialian.  In  the  Acta  these  sectloiii^ 
are  79.' 

The  divisions  found  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles  arc  curious ;  they  are 
treated  as  thouj^h  they  were  all  one  hook  ;  and  thus  the  notation  of  the 
sections  runs  on  continuously.  The  last  section  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians  is  numbered  58,  and  that  to  the  Ephcsians  commences 
with  70,  showing  an  omission  of  eleven  sections  ;  but  after  the  Epistles 
to  the  Thessalonians  (the  last  division  of  which  is  marked  93),  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  begins  with  69',  showing  that  it  onoe 
occupied  a  place  between  the  Galatians  and  Ephesians:  the  last 
number  in  Hebrews  now  is  64;  the  rest  must  have  been  in  the  four 
chapters  and  a  half  now  lost 

The  confusions  of  vowels  and  general  orthographic  mistakes  in 
this  MS.  are  very  few  ;  the  contractions  also  are  less  frequent  than 
in  most  other  ancient  Biblical  MSS.  AATEIA,  for  instance,  is 
habitually  expressed  at  length  (thus  spelled),  and  not  by  the  con- 
traction AAA.  The  titles  and  subscriptions  of  the  different  books 
are  very  short  and  simple ;  they  have,  however,  in  the  Epistles  been 
amplified  by  a  later  hand  ;  but  even  these  additions  are  so  ancient 
that  they  differ  from  those  introduced  by  Euthalius  and  adopted  by 
the  early  copyists  in  general. 

The  antiquity  of  tiio  JIS.  i'^  shown  by  its  pah-cographic  pecu- 
liarities, tlic  letters  even  resembling  in  many  respects  those  found 
in  tlie  llerculancan  rolls;  the  form  of  the  book,  the  six  columns  at 
each  opening  resembling  in  appearance  not  a  little  a  portion  of  a 
rolled  book ' ;  the  uniformity  of  the  letters,  and  the  absence  of  all 
punctuation :  all  these  points  would  have  their  united  weiglit,  in 
causing  us  to  consider  this  MS.  as  older  than  any  other  which  is 
known  or  available  for  New  Testament  criticism. 

The  palicographic  arguments  are  confirmed  by  those  drawn  from 
the  contents  of  the  MS. :  it  stands  alone  in  its  divisions  ;  and  it  seems 
to  take  its  place  as  prior  to  the  general  use,  not  only  of  the  Euthalian, 
but  also  of  the  Animonian  sections :  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  Eusebian 
canons,  were,  as  we  learn  from  Jerome,  common  as  adjuncts  of  MSS.  in 

'  Tliifl  is  the  mimhrr  in  BcntU-v's  colintion,  in  which  the  boginninc  of  cnch  section  is 
specified.  It  seems,  however,  fnun  Rireh,  tliat  there  must  be  in  thnt  Iiooic  a  twofold 
notation  ;  for  he  Fiiys  that  the  numltor  of  sections  is  36  (Riviiij;  it  exphcitly  in  tlie  Greelt 
numerals  \f'),  and  correcting  Zacnj^ni,  who  had  stated  tho  number  as  ,19.  Tcrbapa  the 
notation  36  ))roceeds  from  a  later  hand,  as  this  enumeration  answers  to  what  we  know 
was  in  use  in  suhscqnont  times. 

'''  These  nnmhers  have  been  stated  as  accnrntclj  as  they  can  be  pnthcrcd  withont  a 
re-examination  of  the  MS.  for  this  special  i'nr)K>se.  Ilentlcy,  Birch, and  Ilu;^  dift'cr  slightly 
in  the  actual  numbers,  while  tlicy  af;rec  in  tlie  general  fact. 

'  While  these  reniarks  were  passing  out  of  the  writer's  banils,  he  received  n  »ing1e 
shin  of  a  Hebrew  ridl ;  and  the  general  efliit  of  that  portion  of  a  IhjoIc  of  the  rolled  form, 
when  looked  at  by  itself,  singularly  resembles  one  page  of  tho  Codex  Vaticanns.  This 
Hebrew  fragment  consists  of  tlirte  cohnnns  ;  and  as  the  skin  is  perfect  at  the  siilos,  and 
^:ls  all  the  marks  <»f  the  stitches  by  which  it  was  joined  to  the  other  skins,  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  from  very  early  times  three  columns  on  one  skin  was  a  eustomnrj-  arrangement. 
Thi.s  Hebrew  fragment  was  given  to  tho  writer  by  Mrs.  Lieder,  of  Cairo.  Its  history  is 
peeuliitr,  for  it  was  found  in  a  dry  shaft  beneath  the  mosfpie  of  Omar,  at  Jernvalem  —  the 
ancient  site  of  the  temple  of  the  Ix)nl.  The  three  columns  contain  Genesis  xxii.  I — 
xxiv.  26.     The  materiij  is  a  red  skin,  prepared  for  writing  on  one  siib  only. 
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the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century.  Also  the  original  plnce  of  Ae 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  shows  how  this  MS.  differs  from  what  was 
usual  from  the  time  of  Athanasius,  when  it  ?'«.Pl»<'f  ^/^^J  Tb'ss 
The  omission,  too,  of  h  'Et^^try  in  the  beg.nnmg  of  the  Ephes.ans 
f  where,  however,  the  original  writer,  or  at  least  a  very  early  hand, 
Ladded  the  worfs  in  the  margin),  which  accords  w.th  the  test.mony 
of  Basil,  that  these  words  were  not  m  some  ancient  Mbb.,  the  non- 
addition  of  the  latter  part  of  Mark  xvi.,  and  other  Pee"l>-'t.es  of  a 
similar  kind  in  the  readings,  all  form  parts  of  the  process  of  proof  on 
wSh  Hug  has  relied  in  his  Commentatio,  as  establishing  the  claim  of 
Ss  MS.  to  be  a  monument  of  the  former  part  of  the  fourth  century 
it  may  be  said  with  confidence,  that  the  examination  of  its  text  and 
llSi^loM  prove  the  high  probability  (not  -  .^.^f «  f -"^jj 
but  on  many  combined)  that  it  is  anterior  to  the  midt^le  of  the  fourth 
century;  and  this  established  probability  is  prccsely  what  pal«o- 
graph7confirms.     How  much  older  this  MS  may  be  than  the  middle 

e  »»,«  f^nrtb  epnturv   we  have  no  means  of  determining. 
"'Se  Sii  of  the'koman  LXX.  in  1586  used  the  former  part  of 
thil  MS    rtheir  basis;  their  departures  from  .t  bcj"g.  }'«« 
rnostlv  accidental.      In  adopting  the  text  of  this  MS.  they  were 
Sed  by  critical  sagacitjr,  wiich  at  that  time  was  remarkable.     They 

guiueci  oy  ^"vi<^      b       jy  .  ^  comparison  of  the 

tSVtw  Testament  criticism,  if  they  had  extended  their  labours  to 

that  portion  of  their  MSS.!  Nimeguen   extracted   some 

In   the   «7«;;"2\J;;rverses  sent  tfErasmus,  were  long 

readings;  and  these,  and  the  tew  ve  ^    ^   j^    ^  ^  „i,rch 

the  only  -'^tK::^!";!  1  ngTcurS'e^en  by  MiU  who 
l^rred  thtlS:eT  V-;!^.'^  MS.Siadnotbeen  employed 
as  the  basis  of '^^ Compten=-n  ed^tion^  .^  ^^^^ 

The  first  coUatron  of  the  Codex  V^ticanu  ^^^  ^^^^    .^ 

Bartolocci;  this  ,s  contained  «l^  V^"'"'P^  p„-,g^  The  collation 
the  Bibliothique  du  Boi  (now  I-P«  ^^cHber  h^  not  been  very 

itself  is  very   '^f  «"=4' j^-^it^  ^^  S  "^^^  ^ 

diligent  or  aUent.veTh>s^»  defective  as  it  is,  it  has 

first  vol.  of  his  Greek  /««'*"'J"X^,.„„  -gadines  quoted  by  other 
e  value  .«  confirming  o-o.ect.ng  ^^^^^^  ^^^q       ^J^ 

Tnd'?    gelS,    nd  it  was  also  employed  by  Muralt  m  an  ediUon  of 
^h^e  Sk  Te  t^ment  to  be  rnentioned  presenUy  ^^^^ 

rfS-rwa^rd^!:rn  Drihras^^^^^^^^^^       of  the  nephews  of  the 
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groat  critic,  was  staying  in  Rome,  he  examined  and  described  this 
WS.  Mico  was  by  that  time  dead  ;  but  the  variations  by  the  hajids 
of  rorrcctors,  and  the  traces  of  the  readings  a  prima  manu,  were  again 
extracted  for  licntlcy  by  the  Abbate  Kulotta,  and  transmitted  to 
liiin.  Unhappily  we  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  the  notes  of  this 
re-examination.  The  coihition  by  Mico  is  now  preserved  amongst 
]{entley's  books  and  papers  in  the  librai-y  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  it  is  docidndly  the  most  complete  that  we  possess,  even 
though  Mico  has  at  times  confounded  the  hand  of  a  corrector  with 
that  of  the  original  copyist.  In  1799,  this  collation  was  published 
by  Ford,  in  the  appendix  to  the  Codex  Alexandrinus.  The  collation 
is  in  the  margin  of  a  copy  of  the  Greek  Testament  of  Cephalacus 
(Strasburg,  1524).  Before  it  was  published  by  Ford,  it  had  been 
transcrii)ed  by  "VVoide  into  a  copy  of  Bishop  Fell's  edition  (1675) ;  and 
thus,  in  some  places,  the  peculiarities  of  the  text  of  Cephalajus  were 
assumed  as  though  they  were  found  in  the  Vatican  MS.  But, 
indeed,  useful  as  Ford's  edition  has  been,  it  is  not  without  good 
fruit  to  recnmjinre  what  he  printed  with  the  collation  as  it  is  found 
in  Trinity  College  Lilirary. 

Birch,  while  travelling  at  the  expence  of  the  King  of  Denmark, 
collated  the  New  Testament  in  (his  MS.,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Gospels  of  Luko  and  .fohii :  the  whole  seems  to  have  been  executed, 
for  some  unexplained  reason,  with  haste.  It  is  clear  that  hindrances 
were  thrown  in  his  way,  but  he  altogether  abstains  from  any  state- 
ment of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  made  the  collation.  In 
1788,  Birch  published  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Gospels,  subjoining 
various  readings  from  the  MSS.  which  he  had  examined.  This 
contained  the  first  published  collation  of  the  MS. :  Woide  had  pre- 
viously sent  to  Birch  for  insertion  a  transcript  of  the  collation  of  the 
Gospels  of  Luke  and  John  as  made  for  Bentley.  In  1798,  Birch 
published  the  various  readings  which  he  had  collected  for  the  Acts 
and  Epistles,  and  in  1801  he  reprinted  the  critical  apparatus  to  the 
Gospels  in  the  same  form. 

From  these  collations,  but  especially  from  that  of  Mico,  critics  can 
commonly  use  the  readings  of  tliis  MS. ;  but  there  are  not  merely  cases 
in  which  one  collator  has  noticed  something  while  another  is  silent, 
hut  there  are  also  contradictions  and  discrepancies.  Some  of  these 
are  settled  by  the  testimony  of  Bartolocci  confirming  one  or  the 
other  of  the  collations  ;  but  there  is  enough  still  uncertain  to  make 
a  critic  regret  deeply  that  hitherto  the  MS.  has  been  inaccessible 
for  the  purpose  of  a  perfect  examination. 

During  the  time  that  this  MS.  with  other  treasures  of  the  Vatican 
Library  was  at  Paris,  Hug  examined  it,  and  published  a  valuable 
description  of  it :  he  seems  not  to  have  been  aware  that  it  was 
desirable  to  collate  it  more  thoroughly :  such  a  work,  however,  was 
but  little  in  accordance  with  his  habits  of  mind. 

The  MS.  was  inspected  by  Tischendorf  in  1842,  and  by  Tregellcs 
repeatedly  in  1845  antl  1846  ;  but  it  was  under  such  restrictions 
that  it  was  impossible  to  do  more  than  examine  ])articular  readings. 

An  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  by  Muralt  appeared  rn 
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1846  (and  again  with  prefatory  matter  in  1848),  professedly  baaed 
on  this  MS.  The  fact  of  the  case  however  is,  that  Muralt  had  only 
the  opportunity  of  examining  the  MS.  for  a  few  hours  ;  and  yet  he 
says  that  this  was  sufficient  to  show  him  the  superiority  of  the 
collation  of  Biirtolocci  over  the  others.  As  the  collation  m  question 
r.  mains  in  MS.  at  Paris,  it  was  not  easy  for  students  to  disprove 
Muralt's  claim.  The  transcription  of  that  collation,  however,  shows 
at  once  ito  extreme  defectiveness;  and  it  brings  clearly  to  li^ht  tliat 
Muralt  could  not  have  made  it  the  basis  of  his  edition.  1  ischendort 
plainly  proved  how  little  Muralt  did,  or  could  have  done,  in  the 
Vatican  Library  :  he  might  have  rendered  some  service  to  criticism 
had  he  been  contented  with  informing  others  what  he  hiinsell  had 

really  observed  in  the  MS.  r     •    -i       v.- 

It  has  lono'  been  wished  that  there  should  be  a  facsimile  edition 
of  this  MS.  r  and  much  has  been  said  about  such  a  publication 
prepared  by  Cardinal  Mai.'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  edition 
has  been  printed,  containing  both  the  LXX.  and  the  New  Testiment 
from  this  MS.,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  what  is  common  y 
understood  as  a  facsimile  edition :  it  seems  rather  to  be  a  text  closely 
followin.r  the  MS.  Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  lor  its  not 
havin-r  a°s  yet  received  tlie  approbation  of  the  Roman  censors  of  the 
press."  The  death  of  the  learned  editor  may  prevent  further  steps 
Linctakert  to  publish  his  labours,  though  prmted  ^1'^°  JW 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Republican  government,  and  the  authority 
of  the  Pope  could  no  longer  hinder  the  appearance  of  useful  works 
Cardinal  Mai  offered  the  impression  for  sale  to  Mr.  Asher,  the 
publisher  at  Beriin.  The  terms  named  by  the  Cardinal  were  deemed 
too  hi"h  by  Mr.  Asher,  and  thus  the  negotiation  was  broken  off. 
It  wa  curious  to  find  a  Roman  Cardinal  endeavouring  to  enjoy  a 
n  elsure  of  liberty  of  publication,  when  the  Pope  had  fled  from 
Romrwhich  he  Luld'not  have  when  this  ->"  f  ^^^^^.^^^f. 
Church  was  in  the  full  exercise  of  his  powers  The  Irench  occu 
patron  of  Rome,  and  the  restoration  of  Papal  authority  soon  pre- 
vented  Cardina  Mai  from  publishing  his  edition, -and  thus  the 
Wn  so  arcSy  desired  by  Biblical  students  of  Europe  and  Amenea 

""n"™  Je'spects,  there  is  no  MS.  of  equal  value  in  criticism;  so 
tha\%vrth:u'gh  we  are  at  times  in  doubt  as  to  >*.  -ad.ngs   we 

K  o^  s^;^^:^i^  --  -  -  -- 

fac.imile  eduioa,  but  one  formed  for  K»"""^  ";';  hap^  bo  able  «me  day  to 

How  far  thij  deacription  is  apt  or  accurote,  we  may,  yc      y^ 

determine.  ■  „  ,     .  ,ii,»n„c«re<l  al  the  time  of  tlicse  Roman  cnm- 

.  There  waa  a  rumour  thn   thi«  ,Mf  •  ^,f  J  ^"y':"^!  „,„«  other  lo.t  MSS.)  into  Kussiun 

motion,;  anditwa.even.a.dthat.thadpn.,8,,Ul.kem^^  ^^^^^  San-G.rm«..enM»  and 
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the  mass  of  !MSS.  differ,  are  found  in  certain  documents,  it  at  once 
proves  that  they  possess  a  peculiar  critical  worth.  And  this  is  the 
case  with  the  Codex  Vaticanus.  There  are  places  not  a  few  in 
which  it  stands  almost  alone,  as  far  as  MS.  authorities  are  concerned, 
although  confirmed  by  very  many  versions,  and  by  express  early 
citations.  These  considerations  stamp  it  with  that  value  which 
leads  those  who  understand  how  to  estimate  such  subjects  aright  to 
regard  its  testimony  as  of  much  importance  (to  say  the  least),  in  cases 
altogether  doubtful,  and  when  it  is  not  so  specially  corroborated. 

Of  course,  like  every  other  MS.,  it  contains  errors ;  and  none  who 
are  moderately  versed  in  critical  studies,  would,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
rely  implicitly  on  tliis  or  on  any  other  single  copy.  It  possesses  a 
good  claim  to  be  considered  as  superior  in  the  New  Testament  to  the 
Greek  Textus  Reccptus,  as  is  the  Roman  LXX.  to  the  Aldine 
edition.  In  many  points  of  orthography,  this  MS.  may  be  safely 
followed,  as  giving  the  forms,  &c,  which  really  belong  to  that  kind 
of  Greek  in  which  tlie  New  Testament  was  originally  written.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  these  forms  show  that  the  codex  was  written 
in  Egypt;  but  their  existence  docs  not  prove  this  point,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  pretty  certain  on  other  grounds :  the  habitual  reten- 
tion of  Alexandrian  forms  in  this  MS.  is  worthy  of  remark,  and  this 
it  may  be  thought  would  have  been  unlikely  if  the  copyist  had 
belonged  to  another  reffion. 

The  text  of  this  MS.  is  of  course  Alexandrian  ;  but  Griesbach,  on 
his  system  of  classifying  the  most  ancient  documents,  called  the 
greater  part  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  fVestem :  this  may  be  ex- 
plained in  a  few  words.  The  MS.  in  general  agrees  with  some  of  the 
more  ancient  documents  ;  certain  of  these  accord  with  it  more  closely 
in  some  parts  than  in  others;  so  that  if  the  more  ancient  MSS.  &c. 
be  divided  into  subclasses,  this  would  fall  strictly  under  neither: 
it  is  more  ancient  than  the  rest,  and  cannot  be  subjected  to  the 
supposed  rules  of  arrangement  which  have  been  applied  to  them. 
Griesbach  had  formed  his  system  of  recensions  before  a  collation  of 
the  Codex  Vaticanus  had  been  published,  so  that  it  was  not  till  after- 
wards that  he  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  how  far  it  clashed 
with  the  subdivisions  which  he  had  laid  down ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  all  that  he  had  done  to  establish  the  antiquity  of  his  Alexandrian 
and  Western  recensions  was  so  far  good  evidence  of  the  value  of 
the  text  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus. 

As  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  similar  in  the  mode  of 
writing,  &c.  employed,  the  subjoined  facsimile  of  part  of  Ezekiel 
will  serve  equally  well  to  illustrate  the  New  Testament.  This 
specimen  was  traced  in  1704  by  Zacagni  for  Grabe,  editor  of  the 
LXX.  from  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  and  it  remains  amongst  his 
MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.  It  was  most  carefully 
and  accurately  copied  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bandinel, 
the  keeper  of  the  Bodlein  Library,  for  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Home. 
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KXieneA/erqej^iTa^-rfjA 
KG  c  TcoeTe  i  Te  -r\prco 

MNNIPeMnTHTOYMMW"- 
>CAi€rcoHMHM€NMecuj 
"TNC  A  f  X  M  VA.Cy  CI  A.C  en  IT»)r 
^OTAMOYTOVXOB^.f«ft' 

yiUo\  X©  HC«<K/o  I  ov  pAMoi 

KAieilAONOptLCClCerncu. 

.riTMToY^HHoc  Torn 

X06T0CTOneMnT0NTMe 
A.«KMAXCOC/A.C  TOT^A^f 

3eioc/6L»KKe»M    KiKiere 
»4€TOAorocKyn|»oc/6 

2€k»HXYlONBOYZ€ITOK 
lCf€»^€MrHXA,^AAItAiN6 

niToyrroTAMOYTOT^* 
Bi>.p  KMcreNe-roeneMC 

nTT^ei-MfOMHfxeTOAno 

BOppAK^"^e4>€\HM€r/>. 

•  Thai  represented  in  Engliah  by  Mr.  Home: — 
lEZEKIEL. 

+         +         + 

NNOWITCAMETOPASSINTHETHrR 
INTHE 
TIETHTEARFOURTH 
MONTHONTHEFIFTHOFTHEMONth 
WHENIWASINTHEMIDST 
OFTHECAPTIVESBYThE 
RIVEROHOBARAnd 
THEHEAVENSWEREOPENED 
ANDISAWTHEVISIONSOFGDONTHEFi 
FTHOFTHEMONTHTHr« 
WASTHEFIFTHYEAROFTbb 
CAPTIVITYOFTHEKI 
NOJOACHIM     ANDCA 
METHEWORDOFTHEXDTOE 
ZEKIELTHESONOFBUZITHE 
PRI ESTINTHEL  AND0FTHECHA1DEE8B 
YTHERIVERCHo 
BARANDUPONMEWA8 
THEHANDOFTHETOANDILOOKEDANDLO 

AWHIRLWSDCAMEOUTOF 

THENORTHANDAGREATCLOUD 

WITHIT 
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An  examination  of  tliis  passajjc  with  tlic  MS.  itself  enables  tlie 
writer  to  add  a  few  remarks.  The  lar<;c  K  at  the  beginning  of  the 
book  is  from  a  correrfor ;  the  smaller  K  within  the  measure  of  the 
eolumn  being  the  only  initial  which  the  original  writer  thought 
needful:  this  has  been  partly  erased,  but  Zacagni  has  traced  both. 
The  somewhat  rMgge<l  and  irregular  formation  of  the  lines  and  letters 
arises  in  great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  from  Zacagni  having  followed 
the  retraced  strokes  of  the  later  hand  that  re-inked  the  letters,  instead 
of  the  more  regular,  but  now  fiint,  lines  of  the  original  scribe.  In 
this  res])ect  this  s|>ccimen  would  give  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the 
reffular  and  careful  writin<i. 

C.  Codex  ErrrHjT;Mr.  —  This  very  ancient  and  valuable  pa- 
limpsest MS.,  containing  some  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  the  New,  is  preserved  in  the  Bibliothii'iue  du 
Roi  (now  Imperiale)  at  Paris  (No.  9.).  It  received  the  name  by 
which  it  is  designated  from  the  later  writing  being  a  portion  of  the 
(ircek  works  of  I'^phrxm  the  Syrian.  Of  the  209  leaves  of  which 
the  MS.  now  coirsists,  l-l.'j  belong  to  the  New  Testament;  they 
com[)risc  not  quite  two  thirds  of  the  sacred  text.  When  the  bock 
was  complete  it  cont.Tined  all  the  New  Testament,  and  probably  also 
all  the  OM.  The  order  of  the  books  is  the  same  as  in  the  Codex 
Alcxandrinus,  the  Apocalypse  following  the  Pastoral  l''[)istles. 

This  MS.  was  formerly  the  projicrty  of  Cardinal  Nicola  Ridolfi 
of  Florence,  nephew  <if  Leo  X.,  into  whose  possession  it  probably 
passed  from  Andreas  Johannes  fjascaris,  who  died  at  Rome  in  \i>'.M>, 
aged  nearly  ninety  years,  and  who  long  before  had  collected  in  the 
East  many  Greek  AISS.  On  the  death  of  Cardinal  Ridolfi  in  IS/iO, 
his  library  was  jHirchased  by  Pietro  Strozzi,  and  from  him  this  MS. 
passed  into  tlic  hands  of  Catherine  de'  Medici,  and  thence  to  the 
French  Royal  Tjibrary. 

Allix,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  waa  the  first 
who  observed  the  older  writing  under  the  works  of  Ephra;m.  After 
the  attention  of  Roivin  had  been  directed  to  the  MS.,  he  extracted 
sever.il  readings  which  Kiister  inserted  in  his  reprint  of  Mill's 
Greek  Testament  in  1710.  This  was  the  first  use  to  which  it  was 
critically  applied.  A  few  years  after  this  Wetstein  made  some 
cxtrai'ts  from  this  and  other  MSS.  ;  and  when  in  the  beginning  of 
1716,  he  showed  the  readings  which  he  had  found  in  this  MS.  to 
Bentley,  that  critic  was  at  once  struck  with  their  value,  and  he  sent 
AVctstcin  again  to  I'aris  to  collate  this  palimjjsest  as  accurately  as 
he  could  for  him.  On  this  labour  Wetstein  bestowed  great  pains, 
though  he  spoke  much  of  the  difficulty  n  Inch  he  found  in  reading 
many  ])arts  of  the  ^IS. :  indeed,  in  many  places  the  IMS.  could  not 
then  be  read.  Wctstein's  collation  was  of  course  transmitted  to 
Bentley ;  but  he  retained  a  copy  for  himself,  from  which  he  gave 
the  readings  in  his  Greek  Testament  thirty-five  years  aft«rward3. 
For  many  years  nothing  was  done  in  connection  with  this  MS., 
except  that  a  Biblical  student  occasionally  in  visiting  Paris  examined 
a  few  passages,  expressing  in  general  his  surprise  at  the  patience 
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which  Wetstein  had  shown  in  decyphering  so  much.  At  length,  in 
1834  and  the  following  year,  at  the  suggestion  of  Fleck,  M.  Hase 
("  ancien  conservatcur  des  Manuscrita  de  la  Bibliothfique  du  Roi  ") 
caused  a  chemical  preparation  {tinctura  Ginberlina)  to  be  applied  to 
the  leaves  in  order  to  revivify  the  ancient  writing.  Thus,  much 
which  was  illegible  before,  much  that  waa  imperfectly  seen  by 
Wetstein,  was  brought  fully  to  bght.  But  though  the  older  writing 
was  thus  restored,  every  part  of  the  MS.  is  so  stamed  and  discoloured 
in  the  process,  as  not  only  to  be  disfigured,  but  also  in  some  places 
diflicult  to  read  from  the  various  colours  imbibed  by  the  vellum. 
After  this  restoration  the  publication  of  the  text  of  the  MS.,  which 
many  had  before  much  desired,  was  not  long  delayed. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1840  Tischendorf  went  to  Paris,  and  from 
December  in  that  year  till  Se|iteniber  1841,  he  was  occupied  in 
examining  and  copying  the  MS.  for  publication.  The  printed  edition 
appeared  in  1842,  and  then  this  MS.  might  be  said  to  be  for  the 
first  time  available  for  critical  purposes.  Tischendorfs  edition  follows 
the  MS.  page  for  page,  and  line  for  line;  it  is  printed  in  capitil 
letters,  although  not  in  any  way  imitating  the  form  of  those  in  the 
MS.  itself;  one  page  in  facsimile  is  subjoined  to  the  volume  :  it 
exhibits  very  clearly  the  appearance  of  the  older  and  the  later  writing 
as  they  now  are  ;  even  the  colour  is  successfully  imitated ;  the  many 
stiiins  on  the  vellum  are  alone  omitted  :  the  only  reason  that  any 
could  wish  that  they  had  been  preserved  in  the  facsimile,  is  that 
then  the  pains  which  Tischendorf  took  would  be  more  fully  ap- 
preciated. 

When  the  original  writing  of  the  first  copyist  is  clear,  it  is  followed 
in  the  printed  edition  ;  where  the  first  corrector  has  made  an  alteration 
so  as  utterly  so  obliterate  the  original  writing,  the  readings  so  in- 
troduced are  followed,  but  they  are  indicated  by  being  given  in  a 
smaller  type.  The  changes  made  by  all  the  different  correctors  are 
enumerated  in  notes  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  Such  particulars 
have  their  value  as  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  sacred  text;  for 
when  a  MS.  has  been  successively  corrected  by  various  hands  as 
this  has  been,  the  readings  introduced  show  what  were  current  at 
the  respective  times  when  those  lived  who  took  such  pains  in  con- 
forming a  MS.  to  what  was  needed  for  present  use. 

There  may  clearly  be  discerned  the  traces  of  the  hands  of  two 
correctors.  It  seems  on  all  accounts  probable  that  the  MS.  wa-s 
written  in  the  fif^i  century  ;  the  first  corrector  may  have  belonged 
to  the  following  age,  for  his  writing  exhibits  few  if  any  indications 
of  a  more  recent  date.  He  went  over  the  whole  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, making  occasional  alterations  neatly  and  elegantly :  the  text 
thus  altered  became  more  Constantinopolitan  than  before. 

The  second  corrector  was  a  very  inelegant  scribe,  careless  alike 
of  calligraphy  and  orthography.  He  only  revised  such  parts  of  the 
New  Testament  as  were  needed  for  ecclesiastical  purposes ;  he  added 
in  the  margin  notices  of  the  commencement  of  chnrch  lessons,  &c. ; 
he  freely  struck  out  what  he  wished  to  change  in  the  text ;  m  his 
own  writing  there  are  many  contractions ;  and  he  frequently  used 
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accents  and  tlie  rough  breatliing :  of  these  there  is  no  trace  in  the 
■work  of  the  first  corrector.  Tischendorf  siipjwses  that  the  second 
reviser  lived  in  the  ninth  century,  and  belonged  to  Constantinople  : 
he  could  not  he  assigned  to  an  earlier  period.  lie  sometimes  in- 
troduced his  mode  of  punctuating  the  text  with  a  cross;  and  he  has 
occasionally  added  marks  of  cantill.-ition  as  a  guide  to  the  mode  in 
vhich  the  text  should  he  intoned  in  public  readmg. 

A  few  things  in  the  MS.  appear  to  belong  to  a  different  corrector, 
posterior  perhaps  to  cither  of  the  two  whose  labours  require  a  distinct 
notice.  All  such  jiains  must  be  of  necessity  anterior  to  t^e  thirteenth 
century,  in  wjiich  the  vclluiu  was  regarded  as  worn  ok^  for  its  original 
jmrposes,  and  was  devoted  to  the  new  use  of  copyists. 

The  writing  of  this  MS.  is  elegant;  the  letters  are  rather  larger 
than  those  of  the  Alexandrian  MS. ;  the  first  letter  of  each  section 
is  larger  than  the  rest,  and  stands  a  little  beyond  the  measure  of  the 
text ;  in  order  tiiat  this  may  regularly  be  done,  part  of  a  line  is  con- 
tinually left  blank,  wliere  a  section  or  paragraph  has  ended.  In  this 
respect  tiie  C()]>yist  has  shown  himself  superior  in  neatness  and 
perspicuity  to  the  writer  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus.  The  vellum 
is  thin,  and  apparently  of  pretty  uniform  texture. 

The  pages  of  this  MS.  are  not  divided  into  columns,  so  that  its 
appearance  differs  nuiuh  from  the  Codices  Alexandrinus  and  Vati- 
canus.  In  each  line  there  are  generally  rather  more  than  forty 
letters ;  the  number  of  lines  in  a  page  is  usually  forty-one ;  the  four 
pages  which  contain  the  first  Ei)istle  of  Peter  have  each  forty-six 
lines,  so  as  to  end  the  book  with  the  page.  There  are  but  few  con- 
tractions, and  those  only  such  as  are  usual  in  the  more  ancient 
Biblical  documents.  A  point  stands  as  a  kind  of  stop  in  many  places 
much  as  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  :  no  rule  could  be  laid  down  for 
its  insertion  or  omission ;  where  it  does  occur,  it  indicates  tome 
pause  or  separation  in  the  construction. 

The  Gospels  were  preceded  by  the  list  of  the  t/tXoi  or  larger 
chapters  (those  of  Luke  and  John  alone  are  in  the  extant  part  of 
the  MS.),  but  the  indications  of  these  rirXot  in  the  upper  margin  of 
the  pages  were  not  given.  The  Ammonian  sections  stand  m  the 
margin  (sometimes  omitted,  or  else  now  effiiced);  but  the  Eusebian 
canons  do  not  accornjiany  them.  The  titles  and  subscriptions  to  the 
Gospels  are  short  and  simple. 

In  the  Acts,  Epistles,  and  Apocalypse  there  are  no  indications  of 
chapters,  such  as  those  of  Euthalius  and  others  :•  the  Epistles  have 
much  shorter  subscriptions  than  those  of  Euthalius.  All  these  cha- 
racteristics agree  with  what  might  be  expected  at  the  time  which  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  date  of  this  MS.,  the  former  half  of  the 
fifth  century. 

Egypt  h.as  been  considered  to  be  the  country  in  which  this  MS. 
originated;  and  that  o[iinion  has  many  probabilities  in  its  favour.  The 
remarks  as  to  this  point  made  already  on  other  codices  will  apply  to  this 
MS.  The  text  of  this  MS.  belongs,  like  the  other  more  ancient  docu- 
ments, to  what  has  been  termed  the  Alexandrian  family ;  in  the  Gospels, 
however,  there  are  many  passages  in  which  it  docs  not  accord  with 
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others  of  that  class,  especially  in  places  in  which  parallel  passages,  or 
other  similar  sources  of  supposed  correction,  suggested  alterations. 
If,  however,  it  be  compared  with  the  text  of  the  later  uncials,  its 
adherence  in  general  to  a  different  class  becomes  manifest ;  and  this, 
too,  is  the  case  in  many  of  the  characteristic  readings,  which  are 
proved  to  be  ancient  by  Comparative  Criticism,  but  which  are  only 
found  in  a  very  limited  number  of  the  MSS.  which  have  come  down 
to  us. 

In  the  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  there  is  a  very  uniform 
adherence  to  the  readings  of  its  class.  Such  a  remark,  however,  must 
not  be  understood  of  this,  or  any  other  MS.,  as  if  each  one  had  not 
its  own  peculiarities  in  minor  points. 

This  IS  one  of  the  most  valuable  codices  which  we  possess,  rankmg 
probably,  on  the  whole,  next  to  the  Codex  Vaticanus:  in  gome 
respects  it  is  superior  to  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  ;  the  text  of  the 
Gospels  is  far  better,  and  the  writer  seems  to  have  been  more  careful 
in  <reneral,  both  in  writing  and  in  the  division  of  sentences,  so  as 
to  make  them  per8|>icuou8  to  the  eye.  In  one  place,  however,  there 
is  a  most  extraordinary  oversight:  in  the  Revelation  (p.  298.),  the 
copyist  has  in  the  first  five  lines  of  the  page  given  m  its  proper 
place,  ch.  x.  9,  10. ;  in  the  sixth  line  the  latter  verse  contmues 

thus :  —  . 

aova>su.e\ty\vKVKaioTiBaKpvoveKrwvo<})Oa\  __         ,,      .      .         , 

)uomvTa,VKaiorau  &c.,  out  of  the  end  of  chap,  vu-  and  beginning  of 

chap.  viii.  on  to  ver.  4. 

T(ovarfUoveKxeipo'^ovayy£\ovEvo)TnovTOv6vxi->^af 
Biaico(Tiase^icoina  &c.  in  chap.  xi.  3.  r         i      •     i 

This  strange  mistake  must  have  arisen  from  a  sort  of  mechanical 
transcription:  the  copyist  must  have  accidentally  turned  to  the  wrong 
page  aft!er  writing  .al  or,  in  chap,  x.;  and  perhaps  as  mcchan.cally 
afterwards  went  on  in  chap,  xi.,  from  the  page  which  he  ought  to  have 
transcribed,  though  he  had  inserted  in  this  place  ™tl>«;  ■'>«'•«  ^''''l 
ten  lines  al  ogether  incoherent,  and  had  entirely  omitted  the  close  of 
Sp.  X.  and  beginning  of  chap,  xi.,  which  ought  to  be  there.  None 
of  the  correctors  have  lent  a  helping  hand  to  this  passage ;  none  have 
appeared  to  notice  the  incoherence  and  ^^jV^^r*^"!""" '  l!?!!.^  h^ 
arise  from  the  general  neglect  with  which  the  Apocalypse  has 
Seen  reated  in  church  use  fn  public;  although  it  may  be  remarked 
th^t  other  MSS.,  Biblical  and  non-Biblical,  contam  at  times  sen- 
tels  uncorrected  in  which  two  diff-erent  things  are  equaUy  blended 

'°  toITs  X  only  passage  in  the  Codex  Ephn^im  in  which  a  mistake 
of  sudiakindlLbeen  made:  except  the  ordinary  mterchange  of 
vowels  of  Lilar  sound  (at  least  in  the  pronunciation  then  usnal) 
I^Iof  certain  consonants,  this  MS.  cannot  be  regarded  as  incorrectly 
written. 
T)     Codex  Bez^  or  CANTABRiGiEN8i8.-This  MS.  belongs  to 
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pages.  TheoJore  Bcza,  its  former  possessor,  oblaiiicd  it,  he  says, 
during  the  French  civil  wars  in  1562,  when  it  was  found  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Ircnscus  at  Lyons :  it  was  no  doubt  then  rescued 
by  some  Huguenot  soldier  from  the  general  destruction  which  took 
place  at  tlie  sack  of  that  Abbey.  In  1581,  Beza  sent  it  as  a  present 
to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where  it  has  been  ever  since  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  principal  treasures  of  the  University  Library, 

Wc  know  nothing  certainhj  of  its  history  before  it  came  into  the 
hand)  of  Beza;  and  even  though  it  be  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
the  MS.  cited  a3/3.  in  the  margin  of  Robert  Stephens's  third  edition, 
1550  (a  question  on  which  some  remarks  will  presently  be  made), 
it  would  only  carry  back  its  history  by  a  very  few  years. 

This  MS  has  several  peculiar  features,  especially  the  character 
and  conformation  of  the  text.  The  Gospels  stand,  Matthew,  John, 
Luke,  Mark ;  an  order  found  in  some  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Old  Latin. 
It  is  clear  that  the  Catholic  Epistles  once  belonged  to  the  MS. ; 
for  there  is  the  end  of  the  third  Ej)l8tle  of  John,  in  the  Latin  ver.-ion, 
on  the  leaf  on  the  reverse  of  which  the  book  of  Acts  begins.  Here 
and  there  portions  of  the  MS.  are  defective :  some  of  these  chasms 
have  been  supplied  by  a  later  hand  ;  and  as  the  Latin  text  is  opposite 
the  Greek,  there  are  places  in  which  the  readings  of  the  MS.  are 
preserved  in  the  translation,  though  lost  in  the  Greek  text. 

The  peculiarities  in  the  text  consist  of  interpolations,  sentences 
which  Bcem  to  be  wholly  recast,  occasional  omissions,  &c ;  so  that 
Bcza  thought  that  it  was  a  copy  rather  to  be  preserved  for  its 
antiquity  and  curiosity  than  to  be  made  public  He  feared,  no 
doubt,  lest  it  should  occasion  some  perplexity  or  difficulty  as  to 
Scripture  authority. 

Beza  was  the  first  person  who  used  it  (at  least  under  its  present 
name)  for  critical  jmrposes ,  he  referred  to  it  occasionally  in  the 
notes  to  his  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  Many  since  his  time 
collated  it,  so  that  it  has  constantly  found  a  place  in  the  critical 
apparatus  of  editors.  "Wetstein  accused  this  MS.  of  having  had 
its  Greek  text  conformed  to  the  Latin  with  which  it  is  accompanied; 
and  in  this  charge  he  had  more  reasonable  grounds  with  regard 
to  this  MS.  than  in  the  caae  of  others  (such  as  A.  B.  C.)  which  he 
similarly  accused  ;  for  its  readings  often  are  striking  in  their  resem- 
blance to  the  Latin  versions ;  and  as  it  is  accompanied  by  Latm  on 
the  opposite  page,  this  seemed  to  some,  before  the  time  of  Wetstein, 
to  be  a  ground  of  more  than  suspicion.  But  although  much  may  be 
said  as  to  the  character  of  many  thiuM  in  ita  text,  the  charge  of  its 
being  adapted  to  the  accompanying  Latin  is  one  which  cannot  be 
substantiated  to  any  general  degree,  even  if  there  be  points  of 
difficulty  uncleared  up :  for  the  Latin  text  is  as  peculiar  as  the  Greek, 
and  very  frequently  the  Latin  text  has  been  made  to  suit  the  Greek 
without  any  regard  for  Grammar  or  perspicuity. 

In  179.3  the  text,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  was  published  by  Kipling 
at  Cambridge  in  a  very  handsome  edition  with  facsimile  types. 
Although  the  editor  did  not  show  much  accurate  learning  in  his 
Prolegomena,  and  though  his  judgment  was  at  fault  in  not  giving 
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the  original  reading  in  the  text  ^'-^^^l^^f^^o^:^^:'^!^ 
he  appears  t«  Have  used  scrupulous  exactitude  mpertonn    g     ^^^^^^ 

efficleUly  according  ^  the  plan  which  l^eha^roi^^^^^^  ^,,^^ 

The  notes  at  the  end  «n=^''le/'^^  "'^'t!  „wh  a  change  had  been 
the  original  reading  waa,  in  the  places  m  which  a  change 

^'^^^^  n  ,, .    nTQ    _„„  pntlrclv  wanting,  sixty-six  of 

Besides  the  parte  of  this  ^S-  now  entirely  ^„^  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 

XXI.  7— ll-,3cxii.  2  — 1";.  ^":..*":  ,„  .  Tij  ^vi.  15.  to  the  end; 
later  hand  has  supplied  Matt  in.  ^-l^  '  ^l"^'-;^  20-iii.  8.;  Mar. 
John  xviii.  13 -XX.  13  :  in  the  Lat^n,  Matt  'i.^/  ^^^^^  ^^^.^^^ 

t^X"^  tirthrtenVeentury;    the  Latin  are  more 

''Thf  text  of  this  MS.  is  -^-^^'f^-rS^:^^ 
this  division,  there  is  also  oce^-naUj  »  PO.nt  .°^^  ^^^  ^^iting  is 

eative  of  ^  P-««^  ,  J^^T^n^rGoS  have  the  enumeration  of  the 
distinct   and   upright     The   gospels  h^ve  j^j  f^om  a 

Ammonian  sections  in  the  margi.. ,  b"^  they^a      i  ^^^  ^^^ 

kter  hand,  they  -e  sometm.cs  quite  "-g--^;^  remarks,  indica- 
accompanied  by  the  1^"^<=1"=^"  ^^""lees  a  .pe^nded  by  some  of  the 
tions  of  lessons,  &c.  are  m  ""'^"yi^'^fj^^of  chapters  or  section., 
correctors.  I"  the  ^<=\%S  rfro^rX  hand.  The  breaks 
:;SractdTtrih:tL^  of  EuUi^ms,  but  th.  .  by  no 

-''teif°kipli^g/ther.trtntLy(^^n  which  he  foUowed 

There  aPP«"  t?.^  ""t*!  havf  proposed  Alexandria;  but  that 
to  wA«-«  it  was  written:  «°™«  *^7^  P'X  presence  of  Alexandrian 
Teste  on  -e^  i-^^fif  ^^rdWocs  not  ^L  lead  critic,  to  think 
forms  (as  they  have  ^ee"  jj^ssity  to  that  city.     The  fact  of   he 

Greek  text  being  """""P^"  f ,,7„,t  by  men  of  the  West  It  may, 
for  use  in  the  West,  or  at  »»«;«"*;  °^  ^^^^  could  be  t«  the  mere 
Seed,  be  asked  ^^'J^l^^^.^.tZni  in  other  MSS  which 
Latins.     The  same  thing,  howe^er  ^^^  Scnpture  in 
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churches  in  Southern  Gaul  in  which  both  Greek  and  Latin  were 
current ;  and  this  has  been  coupled  with  the  fact  that  this  MS.  was 
found  at  Lyons,  where  we  know  that  there  was  early  connection 
with  tlie  East  (as  shown  by  Ircnajus  and  the  Epistle  to  Smyrna), 
as  well  as  with  Italy.  This  MS.  mai/  have  originated  in  the  very 
region  in  which  it  was  found  in  modern  days,  or,  it  may  have  been 
written  elsewhere,  to  be  there  used. 

The  small  measure  of  intelligence  evinced  by  the  scribe  shows 
that  the  peculiar  text  of  this  document  could  not  have  originated 
with  him.  Tlie  interpolations  had  probably  been  introduced  into 
some  still  older  copy  from  the  margin,  in  which  they  had  been  pre- 
viously written.  Tliere  tlicy  may  have  been  subjoined  by  some  who 
wished  to  add  whatever  they  could  obtain,  to  make  the  narrative 
more  full  and  complete.  In  no  part  are  the  additions  so  many,  or  so 
peculiar,  as  in  the  Acts.  Some  of  the  interpolations  are  found  in  no 
other  known  document ;  while  others,  such  as  some  of  those  in  the 
Acts,  are  supported  by  the  margin  of  the  Harclean  Syriac ;  a  few, 
Buch  as  that  at  the  end  of  Matt.  xx.  28.,  are  found  in  copies  of  the 
old  Latin ;  and  several  of  the  peculiarities  throughout  the  Gospels 
are  shared  by  the  Syriac  version  noticed  by  Mr.  Cureton  amongst 
the  other  treasures  in  the  British  Museum  obtained  from  the  Nitrian 
monasteries. 

These  peculiarities  have  caused  the  Codex  Bezae  to  be  very 
variously  estimated.  Some  eccentric  minds  have  felt  such  admiration 
for  the  points  of  difference  between  this  copy  and  others,  that  they 
have  held  it  up  as  if  it  alone  contained  the  genuine  text :  its  claims 
were  thus  upheld  by  Whiston ',  and  (in  measure  at  least)  by 
Ilarwood  ;  and  in  more  recent  time  it  was  thus  used  by  Bornemann 
in  his  edition  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  peculiar  features  of  this  MS.  have  been  so 
rested  on  by  others,  as  to  lead  them  to  deny  that  it  has  any  authority 
in  criticism.  Wetatein,  with  hie  sweeping  charge  of  Latinizing,  of 
course  casts  the  claims  of  this  MS.  at  once  aside ;  and  others,  too, 
who  seemed  to  rest  their  arguments  on  different  grounds,  have 
sought  to  impugn  its  character  altogether.  Thus  Matthasi '  brought 
forward  the  theory  that  some  Latin  monk,  whose  acquaintance  with 
Greek   was   very  limited,  had   written  in  his   copy  extracts   from 

'  "The  Foar  Goapels  of  Matthew,  John,  Luke,  Mark ;  with  the  Acta  of  the  Apoitlea 
according  to  the  Greek  Part  of  the  MS.  of  Bezn,  now  probably  above  1600  years  old,  in 
the  Public  Library  of  the  Univeraity  of  Cambridge :  collated  by  Patrick  Young,  A.B. 
Uaher;  and  at  least  twice  by  Dr.  Milla ;  besides  a  still  later  collation.  The  imperfections 
of  which  copy  ere  here  supplied  from  the  vulgar  Latin.  Translated  into  English  and 
published  by  Mr.  Whiston."  This  ia  the  firti  part  of  "  Mr.  Whiston's  Primitive  New 
Testament.     Slaml'ord  and  London,  1745." 

'  Note  on  Luke  xiiL  24.  in  his  larger  Greek  Test. :  — "  De  Codice  Wetat.  D.  its  snapicor. 
Monachus  quidam  Latinus,  Greece  nicdiocritcr  doctus,  Ortero  novo  Testaroento  suo  ad- 
scripserat  niarginibus  loca  Patrum,  cum  Grsecorum  tum  Latinorum,  quee  locos  singulos 
K.  Testamcnti  spectnrc  vidcbantur.  Kotavcmt  cliam  discriraina  codicora  aliquot  Gneco- 
rum  et  Latinorum  N.  Testamcnti.  Adjcccrat  ctiam  loca  litteranim  sacrarum  parallela. 
£x  hue  fiUTiigine  dcinde  vel  ipse,  vel  alius  confecit  textnm  aibi  probabilem.  Id  ntrum  ' 
per  stultitiam,  an  per  frauilum  feccrit,  inccrtum  est.  Ex  hujusmodi  exeroplari  autem,  alv 
horrenti  ab  reliquis  onmibus  ductus  eat  Codex  Cantabrigicnais  seu  WetaL  1).  Qui  alile/ 
de  hoc  Codice  opinantur,  ad  eum  baud  ottenderint." 
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various  fathers  which  seemed  to  relate  to  the  text;  and  that  be  had 
also  noted  the  differences  of  some  copies,  Greek  and  Latin,  and  had 
added  parallel  passages  of  Scripture.  Out  of  this  collection,  he  then 
supposed  that  this  monk  himself,  or  some  one  else,  had  formed  the 
text  of  which  this  MS.  is  a  transcript  Bishop  Middleton  s  theory 
was  very  similar :  he  thought  that  some  Latin  Christian  had  filled 
the  margin  of  his  copy  with  glosses  and  various  readmgs  in  Latin  ; 
and  that  these  were  translated  into  Greek  by  some  one  whose  value 
for  them  was  greater  than  his  knowledge  of  languages  or  his  critical 
acumen.  On  these  grounds  he  regarded  this  MS.  as  whoUy  unworthy 
of  a  voice  in  criticism.  .  , 

In  all  these  theories  and  surmises  there  is  a  certain  measure  of 
truth,  but  intermingled  with  not  a  few  mistakes.  No  doubt  that  the 
interpolations,  &c  did  originate  in  marginal  scholia;  but  the  fact  that 
some  of  these  are  found  also  in  other  documents  («.  ff.  *«  margin  ot 
the  Harclean  Syriac)  is  sufficient  proof  that  they  could  not  have 
come  into  existence  as  supposed  by  Matthsei  and  M><i<llf  on :  the 
accretion  must  have  been  more  gradual;  and  so  far  from  the  theory 
of  Latin  origin  being  tenable,  at  least  as  a  genend  thing,  just  the 
reverse  is  the  demonstrable  fact  But  the  penulmrttres  of  this  MS. 
do  not  affect  the  character  of  its  text  in  other  parU  ■  the  mt^UUom 
may  be  separated,  and  there  remains  a  text  strongly  corroborative  of 
the^ther  most  ancient  MSS.:  its  evidence  then  «"^I  *«  -«- 
forcible,  for  the  basis  of  interpolation  and  change  must  have  been  a 
text  o  very  great  antiquity.*^  It  then  accords  m  a  great  measure 
wTth  oth.r  documents,  sich  as  the  Latin  versions  belonging  to  the 
West ;  and  this  united  testimony  was  regarded  by  9"««Jt.^^S.'7„| 
in  the  Gospels  the  evidence  for  his  western  recension  or  family,  and 
hou.h  no^precise  line  of  demarcation  could  be  drawn  between  these 

western  doLments  and  those  «*y>«^  f^Pf^^''^ .  ^^^1^^;  Live 
clear  that  both  in  their  agreements  and  in  their  .d'!?'^'"^^.^^,!?^^ 
united   testimony  against  the  common  mass  of  ConstanUnopolitan 

^^  There  are,  indeed,  places  in  which  tWs  MS.  stands  almost  alone  in 
preientmn  reading  which  we  know  independently  to  be  ancient 
E  wh  ch  we  find  from  versions  and  eariy  citations  to  have  been 
?ormIrly  widely  spread.     This  fact  alone  attests  its  h^gh/alue. 

This  is  the  oldest  MS.  which  contains  the  P»f«««J°^"  ^'-iS-^ 
viii  11-  it  has  it,  however,  in  a  form,  both  in  the  Greek  and  l.nt.n, 
XiVwholTy  different  fr'om  that  found  in  -y  other  MS    .idely 
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Stephens's  /S' ',  the  readings  of  wliich  stand  with  others  in  the  margin 
of  his  edition  of  1550.  He  himself  says  of  ff,  "  sccundo  exemplar 
■vetustissimnin  in  Itiilid  nh  omicia  collatum."  The  collations  I'nyenfra/ 
were,  wc  know,  made  by  his  son  Henry  Stephens,  then  a  young 
man ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  mode  of  expression  does  not 
exclude  him  from  being  regarded  as  the  examiner  of  j^".  The 
rtadinj^s  extracted  from  /3.  agree  in  a  vast  number  of  places  with 
tlie  Codex  l$cz!c,  and  with  no  other  known  MS. :  in  places  in  which 
this  MS.  is  defective  there  is  hardly  ever  any  citation  from  /9.  in 
Stephens's  margin:  the  passages  in  which  /8.  is  cited  for  readings  not 
in  Codex  Bcza;  are  veri/few;  and  they  are  not  more  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  average  proportion  of  errata  in  Ste- 
phens's margin.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  said  that  this  MS. 
was  ])rescrvcd  at  Lyons,  and  that  Stephens's  /8.  was  collated  in  Italy. 
Various  theories  have  been  advanced  on  this  subject:  some  have 
accused  IJeza  of  wilful  misstatement,  and  thus  have  thought  that  he 
erred  in  saying  that  his  MS.  came  from  Lyons,  and  had  been  long 
preserved  there.  The  latter  statement,  however,  must  have  been 
made  by  Beza  on  the  authority  of  liis  informant;  and  it  is  more 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  account  which  he  had  received  was 
incorrect,  than  that  he  should  have  misrepresented  facts  without 
motive.  It  has  been  thought  that  Henry  Stephens,  who  did  not  go 
into  Italy  until  after  the  death  of  Francis  I.  in  1547,  may  have 
eoll.itcd  the  MS.  at  Lyons,  and  that  the  extracts  having  been  sent 
to  his  father  from  Italy,  the  AIS.  itself  was  so  described. 

Wetstein  identified  this  MS.  with  one  which  the  Bishop  of  Cler- 
mont in  Auvorgne  had  brought  with  him  to  the  council  of  Trent  in 
1546,  and  which  he  there  cited  for  the  reading  in  John  xxi.,  iav  ainov 
6i\ro  fievsiv  ovTfosccosspxonai^:  and  he  thought  that  it  had  been  either 
preserved  at  Trent  for  some  tinio,  or  that  H.  Stephens,  after  col- 
lating it  in  Italy,  had  left  it  at  Trent.  But  he  did  not  go  to  Italy 
till  1547  at  the  earliest;  and  besides,  the  account  says  that  the  bishop 
of  Clermont  hroiiglit  it  to  Trent:  but  indeed  the  occurrence  of  this 
one  word  oinros  is  too  slight  for  "VVetstein's  chain  of  conjectures  to 
hang  firmly  by  it. 

We  may  say  confidently  that  either  the  Codex  Beza;  and  /9.  are 
the  very  same  MS.,  or  else  the  one  must  be  a  copy  of  the  other:  the 
similar  readings  would  almost  establish  this ;  and  the  similar  chasms 
in  the  two  MSS.  (if  diverse)  are  yet  more  conclusive.  Wetstein, 
Michaelis,  Griesbach,  and  Marsh,  who  examined  the  subject  with 
critical  attention,  all  came  to  the  conclusion  that  both  designations 
belong  to  the  same  document.  This  opinion  has  been  very  generally 
acceded  to  by  critics.  Marsh,  in  the  course  of  his  demonstration  that 
a  MS.  which  is  now  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 

'  That  ip,  flio  xrrimil  of  (lie  (torumciiU  from  whinli  thHoiib  rcadiii^^s  were  entracted  and 
placed  in  the  niar;;in  i)f  liis  folio  Grcrk  Test.  (1550).  Tiic  Jtrnt  document  so  cited  ifl  th« 
Greek  text  of  tile  Cortijdutensian  Polyglolt,  publi^^hcd  by  Cardinal  Ximcncs ;  the  rc«t 
were  all  MSS. 

'  See  the  citation  from  Marianns  VictorinB  in  Marsh's  notc«  to  Mirhnclig,  ii.  704. 
"  nieronyinn.i  Ic^it,  sieiit  habet  aiiti(|nissimns  Grcccns  Codex,  quem  Tridentinum  attulil 
Claromontsticnsis  l-^piseopus,  annu  Domini  1546." 
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and  which  formerly  belonged  to  VatabluB,  was  one  of  those  used  by 
Robert  Stephens,  laid  down  a  theorem,  founded  on  the  doctrine  of 
probabilities,  for  stating  definitely  the  chances  that  some  MS.  col- 
lated formerly  but  not  otherwise  identified,  is  the  same  as  some 
known  MS.,  the  readings  of  which  exhibit  a  remarkable  accordance. 
The  principle  on  which  this  theorem  is  founded  is  chiefly  the  com- 
parison of  the  peculiar  readings  found  in  the  eoUation  and  in  the 
known  MS.;  then  those  found  also  in  one,  two,  or  three  other 
documents;  and  thus  he  is  able  to  deduce  a  statement  in  figures  of 
the  chances  or  probabilities  of  identity.  Applying  this  nio<le  of 
statement  to  the  Codex  Bezx  and  /9.,  Marsh  says,  "  From  this  theorem 
it  appears  that  the  probability  of  their  identity  is  to  the  probability 
of  their  diversity  as  a  sum  exceeding  a  thousand  of  nomlhons  to 
unitv  "'  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  this  mode  of  calculation  is 
fallacious,  since  the  balance  of  probability  would  equally  apply  to 
a  transcript  or  duplicate  MS. ;  and  if  in  the  Epistles  of  bt  1  aul  we 
possessed  only  either  the  Codex  Augiensis  (F.),  or  the  Boernenanus 
(G  -)  and  a  collation  of  the  other,  and  not  the  other  Mb.  itself,  the 
chances  that  they  were  identical  (which  we^know  is  "o*  the  ^e) 
would  be  as  strong  as  in  the  case  of  Stephens  8  A  and  the  Codex 
Bezse  There  would  be  much  in  this  consideration,  were  it  not  that 
all  pl'nces  of  deposit  of  Greek  MSS.,  public  and  private  have  been 
exp  ored  without  any  such  duplicate  commg  to  light;  and  thus  it  is 
far  more  probable,  either  that  Stephens  made  a  mistake  m  saymg 
that  his  I  h..d  been  collated  in  Italy,  or  else  that  Beza  waa  misin- 
Smed  af  to  the  point  that  this  MS.  had  been  at  Lyons  long  before 

it  was  found  there  in  1562.       .  .       ,         ^,  r„^;f„  ,,f  tt.p 

The  importance  of  this  inquiry  arises  from  the  peculiarity  of  the 

text    and    the    ancient  readings   which   it  preser.es:   another  Mb. 

would  have  been  supposed  to  le  a  strong  corroboration  of  this  class 

"■^  At'ieast  three  transcripts  of  this  MS.  have  been  made  for  critical 
use  in  modern  times :  one  on  vellum  m  the  library  of  Tnmty 
rolle^e  Cambridge;  one  which  Simon  procured;  and  one  made  by 
wSin":     Thi^fact  must  be  -rnemb^ed  lea.  a       one  of  these 

-S^r;SrSr^nS  SriS^SLStie.,  U  may  be 
Jtei':vi:ience  .hen  alone  ^^^^t^J^^'^:::;'^^:^:^^ 
any  value  as  to  the  genuine  text;  but  of  the  very  greaie 
corroborated  by  other  very  ancient  authority. 

.  Note,  to  Miehaeli.  ii,  :0,    .  T.e  ----rtVf„r^o;So;^*e^!i^^^^^^^  oJ 
Marsh'. -I.etter»  to  TraT,,,"I*.pt.g,  1795      F,,rt^errc™^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 

his  theorem,  and  the  correeOon  of  »"  "^^  "X^Kum  of  probability  ~i  thu.  repre- 
.tatement  of  it  (an  error  which  f«»^'3^*!"7*^h  it  wM  u.ed  to  ripportX  have  received 
sented.  and  was  "•»•.•"/'"■„'''';;"„  N^  c7n  "l  is  be  wondered  at ;  .1^  Ihey  appeared  m 
but  little,  if  any.  crifeal  »"<="'  ""•^N"^[;"^!,"c^'„,,H,lRe.  1813).  on  the  object  of  the 
his  "  Reply  to  the  Stneture.  of  Dean  Mi  ntr  (-I-?;"  '  .  .^,L  ,p„,  „aei  not  only  use  Ins 
BMesllty.  But  whoever  wishes  U>  ""'I'"'""''  "^X «  he^t.  out  the  error  in  rul- 
l^:J,Z  -?ravi.,  b„,  also  the  «fl'''';°X;-:;;jr   A  pamphlK  a .u.^^ 

^r^::^-?^:^;::^!:^'"^^^'  "^^^ '-  «^-^k  or  the  ..d. 
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The  following  Bpccimcn  tuken  from  Matt  v.  1—3..  eives  a  eonA 
wrTtte"n: -"   "'"'^'  ""'  ''"  ''^•'  "^"^  ^''^  — '  in  ?hich   ftt 
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Ill 


The  Latin  text  is  here  placed  for  convenience  below  the  Greek ; 
in  the  MS.  itself  they  stand  (aa  has  been  already  stated)  on  opposite 
pages.' 


CHAP.  XIV. 

FRAGMENTS   OP   MS8.    OP    THE    MOST    ANCIENT    CLASS,     CONTAININO    PORTIONS 
OP   THE    GOSPELS. 

BE8ir>E8  these  MSS.  of  the  most  ancient  class,  which  contain  a 
large  part  at  least  of  the  Gospels,  there  are  several  fragments  which 
from  their  antiquity  must  be  placed  in  the  same  class. 

N.  (J.  N.  r.)  CoDF.x  Pdrpureus. — Fonr  leaves  of  this  fragment 
are  in  the  Cotton  Library  (Cod.  Cottonianus)  in  the  British  Museum; 
six  are  in  the  Vatican;  and  two  are  in  the.  Imperial  Library  at 
Vienna.  The  MS.  to  which  they  belonged  was  written  in  silver 
letters  (now  turned  black)  on  purple  vellum ;  not  paper,  as  has  been 
incorrectly  stated  respecting  the  fragments  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  words  IC  (\7)aov<i),  0C  {Bsoi),  KC  {icvpioi),  TC  {yloi),  and 
CCOTHP  were  written  in  gold  letters,  which  have  not  suffered  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  general  text  in  silver  characters  has  done. 
The  leaves  in  the  British  Museum  (.T.  of  Wctstein)  contain  Matt, 
xxvi.  57—65.,  xxvii.  26— .34.;  John  xiv.  2—10.,  xv.  15—22.  The 
leaves  in  the  Vatican  (called  by  Scholz  F.)  contain  Matt.  xix.  6  — 13., 
XX.  6— 22.,  XX.  29 — xxi.  19.;  those  at  Vienna  (N.  of  Wetstcin  and 
others)  contain  Luke  xxiv.  13 — 21.,  34 — 39.  The  whole  of  these 
fragments  were  copied  by  Tischendorf  and  published  in  his  Monu- 
menta  Sacra.  The  date  to  which  they  belong  appears  to  be  the  end 
of  the  sixth  or  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century. 

The  writing  is  in  two  columns;  the  letters  are  large  and  round; 
the  Ammonian  sections  and  Eusebian  canons  are  placed  in  the 
margin  ;  and  some  of  the  rirXoi  occur  at  the  top  of  the  pages  stUI 
preserved.  There  are  a  few  contractions  besides  those  in  common 
use  in  the  most  ancient  books. 

Wetstcin  employed  the  Cotton  and  Vienna  fragments  for  purposes 
of  criticism,  though  the  citations  which  he  gave  were  very  few :  he 
designated  them  respectively  J.  and  N.     Scholz  was  the  first  to  use 

'  Thna  represented  In  English  by  Mr.  Horae ,  — 

Matt  T.  1 — S. 
ANDSEEINOTFEMTnLTrrUnESHEWENTUPINTOAMOUUTAIH 
ANDWHENHEWASSETOOWNCAMETOHIM 
HISDISCIPLESANDOPENINGHISMOUTH 

HETAUGHTTHEMSAYING   

BLESSEDy4i?A:THEP00RINSPT:F0RTHEIBSIS 
THEKINGDOMOFUEAVEN. 

VOL.  IV.  N 
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tk.  Viilican  rr^gmcnl.,  which  l,c  employed  llio  Icf  ler  P.  to  in.licnle    A, 

to  ..me  imjA  of  roferenee  for  them  .11 ;  .„d  ihi,  h„  been  done  by 
T,„hendorf  ./•  (at,  (not  in  hi.  Monnmenl.  Ske,.  or  hi.  GreS 
Te.l.menl),  he  now  employ,  N.  for  Ih.l  purpose.     Thi,  letter  h., 

Jti:  f^s"-''" » "''''  <■'"  •'»'»  »'•  «• »  ■>"  »f  t. 

AereiAyrcDoic^ 
ercueiMeiHo 

JU3CKX1HX\H 

eiAKxrH:?cuH 

OyA.lCGfVG'Kv. 

TrpocroMrrp^x 

eiKfHA.IGMOr 


In   ordinary    Greek    cliaracters 
JingliBh,  thus:  — 

AErEiATTnoTI 

EniEIMElHO 
A02KA1HAAH 
©lAKAlriZflH 
OTAISEPXETat 

nposTONnfPA 

EIMHAIEMOr 


with   the    corresponding   literal 

SAITHUNTOHIMJs 

lAMTHEW 

AYANDTIIETRU 

THANDTHELIFE 

NOMANCOMEtii 

UNTOTIIEFTHi 

BUTBYMe 
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P.   CoT)EX  GuELPnERBTTANDS  A. — This  is  a  palimpsest  in  the 
Ducal  Library  at  Wolfenbuttel.'     Knittcl,  about  a  century  ago,  had 
his  attention  directed  by  De  Praun  to  the  Codex  Carolinus,  a  volume 
in  that  library  containing  the  Origines  of  Isidore  of  Seville,  in  con- 
sequence of  marks  of  ancient  writing  ^hich  had   been   observed 
under  the  more  recent;  and  he  succeeded  in  deciphering  part  of  the 
Gothic  translation  of  the  Epistle   to  the  Romans,  and  also   some 
portions  of  two  uncial  MSS.  of  the  Gospels :  these  were  all  pub- 
lished with  facsimile  specimens  at  Brunswick  in  1762.     This  MS. 
consists  of  forty-three  leaves,  containing  parts  of  eight  chapters  of 
St.  Matthew,  of  four  chapters  of  St.  Mark,  of  eighteen  chapters  of 
St  Luke,  and  of  three  of  St  John :  these  leaves  are  in  some  parts 
wholly  illegible. 

The  letters  of  P.  are  large,  square,  and  upright ;  the  initial  letters 
of  the  sections  are  much  larger  than  the  rest ;  in  each  page  there 
are  two  columns  ;  the  notation  of  the  Ammonian  sections  is  given  in 
the  margin,  but  without  reference  to  the  Eusebian  canons,  unless, 
indeed,  these  latter  were  written  in  red  ink,  which  is  often  wholly 
effaced  in  palimpsests.  Thb  palimpsest  is  generally  supposed,  and 
that  on  good  grounds,  to  be  of  the  sucth  century :  its  readings  show 
that  it  belongs  to  the  more  ancient  class.  The  firmness  of  the 
vellum  fitted  it  for  the  second  use  which  was  made  of  it  at  a  later 
period.  All  the  parts  which  Knittel  could  read  of  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing MS.  he  published  in  conupon  Greek  characters;  he  also  gave 
an  excellent  facsimile  of  one  page  of  each  MS.  as  it  stands  with 
the  later  writing  partially  hiding  the  ancient  text' 

Q.  Codex  GuELpnERBTXANUS  B. — This  palimpsest  is  the  second 
Greek  Biblical  MS.  which  was  found  in  the  earlier  writing  of  the 
Codex  Carolinus:  it  consists  of  thirteen  leaves,  containing  fragments 
of  twelve  chapters  of  St  Luke,  and  of  two  of  St  John. 

The  letters  are  smaller  than  those  of  P.,  but  they  have  a  general 
resemblance  in  other  respects :  so  too  this  MS.  is  also  in  two 
columns,  and  has  the  Ammonian  sections  in  the  same  manner  with- 
out the  Eusebian  canons.  This  MS.  also  appears  to  belong^  to  the 
sixth  century. 

In  P.  and  Q.  there  are  found  the  usual  ancient  contractions,  and  the 
same  interchanges  of  vowels  and  diphthongs,  which  are  also  frequent 

*  Knittcl  traces  tliis  history  of  the  MS.  which  contains  these  buried  trensuru,  backward 
from  the  time  that  it  wna  placed  in  the  Wolfenbiittcl  I^ibrary  (in  1699).  to  its  purchase  by 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick  ten  years  before,  when  it  was  at  Prague,  where  it  had  been  for 
some  years  ;  whither  it  was  brought  from  Mayence,  having  been  sent  thither  from  the 
monastery  of  Weisscnburg.  He  supposes  that  it  must  hare  been  reuxed  in  8pain. 
Cardinal  Mai,  however,  says  "Atque  hoc  loco  rem  emditis  ot  spero  jucnndam  non  rcti- 
ccbo  ;  nempe  quod  codicem  ilium  Guelphcrbytanum,  ex  quo  cL  Knittcllius  fra^cnta 
Ulphiloe  Guthica  cruit,  e  numero  esse  Bofnenjiium  docuit  me  per  litteras  vir  ill.  I^e- 
bnnriuA  :  cujus  dicto  confirmationis  per  sc  non  indigo."  (Classic!  Anctores  I.  Pncf. 
p.  xliii.).  If  this  be  correct  the  Codex  Carolinus  must  be  one  of  the  scattered  treasures, 
once  concentrated  at  Bobhio  in  Piedmont. 

•  This  is  contained  in  Knittel's  "  UlphiUe  versioncm  Gothicam  nonnnllorum  capitnm 
Epislolx  "auli  ad  Romanos  .  .  .  e  litura  Coditis  mnnuscripti  rcscripti  qui  in  Angnsta 
apud  Guelpherbytanos  Bibliothcca  adservalur ;  una  cum  variis  varisB  litterntiir.T;  moni- 
mcniis  hue  usque  ineditis."  Brunswick,  1762,  [Tischendorf  has  just  announced  his 
intention  of  rtediling  the  text  of  P.  and  Q.  ] 
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Besides  the  text  of  P.  and  Q.,  Knittel  found  in  the  same  pa- 
limpsest volume,  the  index  of  the  chapters  of  the  Gospels,  in  uncial 
Greek  characters  of  a  later  date  :  the  letters  W,  6,  O,  C,  being  com- 
pressed, a  plain  indication  of  departure  from  the  very  ancient  forms. 

T.  Codex  Bohgianus.  —  This  is  a  valuable  fragment  of  thirteen 
leaves,  containing  part  of  three  cliapters  of  St  John's  Gospel,  in 
which  the  Greek  text  is  accompanied  by  a  Thebaic  translation.  It 
is  now  in  the  library  of  the  Pro[iaganda  at  Rome.  Giorgi  published 
the  text,  both  Greek  and  Thebaic,  in  1789. 

The  Greek  and  1'liebaic  texts  occupy  opposite  pages,  the  Greek 
preceding;  in  each  ]>age  there  are  two  columns;  there  is  no  nota- 
tion of  sections  or  other  divisions ;  a  simple  point  occurs  as  the 
occasional  indication  of  a  pause.  These  fragments  have  been  as- 
signed to  the  fifth  century ;  the  form  of  the  letters,  &c.,  appear  to 
exclude  a  later  date.  It  ajipcars  that  the  ignorant  monk  who 
brought  this  MS.  with  him  from  Egypt  to  Europe,  was  so  wholly 
unaware  of  its  value,  that  he  lost  the  greater  part  of  the  leaves; 
those  which  were  preserved  are  a  sample  of  a  very  ancient  copy. 

Fragmentum  Woideanum.  —  There  may  be  here  described 
eight  leaves  of  Greek  and  Thebaic,  the  text  of  which  was  edited  by 
Woide  from  the  MS.  which  was  then  in  his  own  possession.  They 
appear  to  answer  in  general  to  the  description  given  of  the  Codex 
liorgianus :  Woide,  however  (Cod.  Alex.  Pnef.  p.  xv.),  assigns  these 
to  the  seventh  century,  which  certainly  seems  to  be  too  late ;  for 
the  round  letters  are  not  compressed,  and  the  writing  is  altogether 
earlier.  They  seem  to  have  been  a  portion  of  a  MS.  almost  a 
counterpart  of  T. ;  the  lines,  however,  as  exhibited  in  the  facsimile 
specimen,  published  by  Ford,  are  rather  longer.  This  fragment  has 
never  yet  been  used  for  critical  purposes  in  any  edition  of  the  Greek 
text  wliich  has  come  forth ;  which  is  remarkable,  since  it  has  been 
BO  long  published.  (The  text  and  specimen  are  contained  in  the 
appendix  to  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  Oxford,  1799.)  These  eight 
leaves  contain  Luke  xii.  15 — xiii.  32. :  they  may  without  incon- 
venience be  designated  by  the  letter  T.  in  St.  Luke ;  for  this  can 
cause  no  confusion  with  the  Borgian  fragments,  which  contain  only 
part  of  St.  John. 

Z.  Codex  Ddblinensis  rescriptus. — In  the  year  1787,  Dr. 
Barrett,  one  of  the  Fellows  of  Trinity  College  Dublin,  while  ex- 
amining a  MS.  in  the  library  of  that  institution,  noticed  some  ancient 
writing  under  the  more  recent  Greek :  the  ancient  portions  he  as- 
certained to  consist  of  part  of  Isaiah,  of  some  orations  of  Gregory  of 
Nazianzum,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  The 
latter  was  in  very  ancient  Greek  letters,  older  than  those  (though  they 
were  also  uncial)  in  which  the  other  buried  works  had  been  written. 
.  Dr.  Barrett  applied  himself  with  great  assiduity  to  the  work  of 
deciphering  the  portions  of  St,  Matthew ;  and  the  parts  so  recovered 
were  at  the  expense  of  the  college  engraved  for  publication.     This 
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was,  it  appears,  completed  some  years  before  the  work  waa  actually 
published:  this  took  place  in  1801."  Dr.  Barrett  appears  to  have 
read,  in  1787,  all  that  waa  at  all  legible,  with  great  exactness;  and 
it  was  under  his  instructions  that  the  engraver  worked.  In  the  put^ 
lished  volume,  however,  he  gave,  on  the  pages  opposite  the  engraved 
plates,  the  text  in  common  Greek  characters,  and  with  a  subjoined 
collation ;  but  with  so  little  exactitude  that  his  accuracy  has  been 
impucned.  In  fact,  his  own  credit  and  the  usefulness  of  his  edition 
would  have  stood  far  higher  if  he  had  been  content  with- expressmg 
the  ancient  writing  in  uncial  characters. 

The  palimpsest  leaves   of  St.  Matthew  are  thirty-two,  fonaing 
sixty-four  plates  in  the  published  edition :  many  parts  of  the  pages 
are  left  blank,  and  in  some  cases  the  part  expressed  by  the  engraver 
is  only  half  a  page.     The  value  of  the  text  of  Z.  is  so  great  that  it 
was  earnestly  wished  that  the  fragments  should  be  re-examined,  so 
ns  to  ascertain  whether  the  entire  leaves  exist,  of  which  Dr.  13arrett 
gave  the  text  of  but  one  half  (whether,  in  fact,  the  rest  was  non- 
existent or  simply  illegible),  and  also   *«  endeavour  to  r«<^*  by 
chemical  process  those  portions  of  the  palimpsest  which  exist  but 
whkh  wer^e  illegible.    Accordingly,  inl853,  §•  P- T'!g«"- ,-f  f, 
Dublin,  and  was  permitted  by  the  authorities  of  Tnnity  College  at 
the  instance  of  Dr.  Todd,  the  librarian,  to  examme  the  MS.  and  to 
attempt  the  restoration  of  the  illegible  portions^     After  'denffying 
the  ancient  leaves  which  belong  to   St  Matthew,  it  was  at  once 
evident  that  where  Dr.  Barrett  gave  the  text  of  but  half  a  leaf,  it 
ws«  from  that  being  the  only  part  of  which  the  veUum  remained; 
JoTJhln  the  ancien^t  material  was  devoted  to  .ts  more  recent  use. 
several  leaves  were  formed  of  tu,o  pieces,  one  old  and  one  new, 
B?uck    o.rethcr.    The  chemical  restoration  was  completely  Buccessful ; 
firtithoud  facing  the  vellum  (as  was  the  case  with  the  Codex 
Ephracmi)  all  the^lder  writing  (hardly  a   letter   exeepted)^^ 
brought  clearly  to  light:  and  thus  the  testimony  of  thu,  MS.  where 
it  is  cj^tant,  is  no  longer  in  any  important  c^^do"l'tf"l; 

In  each  pace  there  is  but  one  column,  and  in  general  the  nnm&er 
of  lini  s  t^wenty-one.  The  t/tXo.  were  marked  in  the  -'^^gu';*"^ 
the  s"b  ects  of  Lm  were  given  (as  in  A.)  at  the  top  of  the  ^e^ 

'''t  lttrrg\\Tt£MS."t:ihrsr;th  cem^ry  and  with.h^ 

alUtke?S"oSb^«  r-^  ]^'  '^Z^lt'^^s'^'^^ 
broad,  and  full,  and  all  other  indications,  mark  it  as  belongmg 


,  m  BibI!othec«  Conegii  SS~. 

plecteiu.     Uublinil.  1801. 

H  3 


vini..ii.  ioxta  DabUn  :  doonptum  opera  ei  ""a'",,-" ,.■■,  Montfortiam  c. 
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age.  The  present  discolorations  of  the  vellum  <"«-  »,„  k  .•  . 
before  it  was  cheinicallv  rostnrp,!  L  •  T  ^^  ™"<'"  noticed 
from  its  having  beenSc  ;  ^11  punT^  C  "'''T'  *?  »"^° 
writing  of  tint  MS.  it  ehouhl  C  oCved  t  .at  the''  ""  T'''^  ^''^ 
mid  Bvnimetry  in  the  strolfOH  wl.;„k  •    r  •  .V  '^'^''  '*  *  freenesa 

Barrett's  engraver.  '''  "  ^^'^^'^  represented  by  Dr. 

aneii  MSst^met  ;rtriL"-'''t.-'^"  *'T'"°°  '"  ^'^»  very 

P—ies  ^  ort,-L;^?  ^^S:^.tinL:L^ 

they':r:t:r:^m;rrtl;\^^^^^^^  -  -3'^-^• 

«,ig^t  take  preecde'^efoYmt;  S 88"^^™ Xt;  Sol'''^ 


j;  ^  o  ^  ^  ;^ 


I<       < 
[_  CD  -O 

^    -L    ^    -H 


^'^^  0_Z  (T)  P  -^  11  L  >[  -^ 
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The  following  is  the  same  passage  in  common  Greek  characters 
with  the  literal  English  translation :  — 

V.  18.  ToTAEITXTH  rENE2l20T 


TnjHNMNHITETeEI 
2HSTH1MHTP02ATTO... 

MAPiArrnmsHclJnpiN 

JTNEAeEINATTOTSET 
PHeHENrA3TPIEX0T2A' 
EKHNSAPIOr 
V.  19.  InSH4>AEOANHPATTH2 

AlKAIOZnNKAIMHeEA. . . 
ATTHNAEirMATEIZAI 
EBOTAHeHAAePAAnOAT 
2AIArrHN. 


V.  18.  NoWTDEBIHTHOrjSCnTTH 
rSWAS-BEINOESPOU 

8edui8motuer 

mabttojosePIIbefore 

tuetcametooethebsnewas 

FOUNDWITHCniLD 
BTTHEHOLTSPT- 

V.  19.  JoSEPHTHENnERHUSBAND 

BEIN0AJU8TMANANDN0TW1LL. . 
TOMAJKEUERAPUBLICEXAMPLB 
WA8MINDKDPEIV1LTT0PUT 
EESAWAT. 


Codex  Nitriensis.  —  Amongst  the  Syriac  MSS.  brought  from 
the  monastery  of  Sta  Maria  Deipara,  and  now  in  the  British  Sluseum, 
the  Rev.  W.  Cureton  discovered  a  palimpsest,  the  under  writing  of 
which  contained  some  books  of  Homer  (which  he  has  since  published 
in  facsimile  printing  '),  and  fragments  of  St  Luke's  GospeL 

The  portion  containing  St.  Luke  (forty-Jive  leaves)  was  collated  by 
S.  P.  Tregelles  in  1854.  The  ancient  writing  is  so  faint  that  it 
requires  a  clear  day,  with  as  much  light  as  the  British  Museum 
affords,  and  also  an  eye  well  and  long  accustomed  to  read  ancient 
MSS. :  in  parts  also  a  strong  lens  was  almost  indispensable ;  and 
sometimes  it  was  difficult  to  trace  any  of  the  erased  letters,  except 
by  holding  the  leaf  to  the  light  and  catching  the  traces  of  the  strokes 
by  which  the  vellum  had  been  scraped  rather  thinner  by  the  style. 
In  doing  this,  however,  it  was  needful  to  avoid  the  mistake  of  fol- 
lowing the  letters  which  belong  to  the  other  side  of  the  vellum. 
The  more  recent  writing  is  part  of  the  Monophysite  treatise  of 
Severus  of  Antioch  against  Grammaticus  translated  into  Syriac  ;  the 
writin"  of  this  is  so  black  and  broad,  and  covers  the  page  so 
thoroughly,  as  to  add  considerably  to  the  difficulty  of  reading  the 
original  contents  of  the  vellum.  These  hindrances  were  such  as  to 
make  much  patience  requisite  ;  but  after  continuous  study  for  many 
weeks,  there  was  but  one  leaf  in  which  more  than  an  occasional  word 
or  letter  baffled  the  attempt  at  collation  and  transcription. 

In  these  fragments  there  are  now  extant,  after  the  t/tXoi  or  index 
of  ancient  chapters  which  are  contained  in  two  of  the  leaves,  —  ch. 
i.  1—13.,  i.  69-ii.  4.,  ii.  16-27.,  iv.  39— v.  4.,  v.  25— vL  8„ 
vi    18—30.,  vL  49— vii.  22.,  viii.  5—15.,  viii.  25— ix.  1.,  ix-  12—43., 

3—16.,  xi.  4—27.,  xii.  4—15.,  xii.  40—52.,  xiiL  26— xiv.  1., 
12 XV.  1.,  XV.  13— xvi.  16.,  xvii.  21— xviiL  10.,  xvilL  22— xx. 


z. 
xiv. 


>  "  Fniimionta  of  the  Diad  of  Homer  from  a  Sjrriac  P«llmp«««t  Edited  by  WiUiam 
Cureton  M.  A."  1851.  To  this  work  are  added  nr  of  the  t»fa  In  (acMmile  i  the  execa- 
tion  of  which  is  peculiarly  beautiful. 


»  « 
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20.,  XX.  33  -47.,  xxi.  12 — xxii.  16.,  xxii.  42 — 50.,  xxii.  71 — xxiii. 
12.,  xxiii.  38—51. 

The  ancient  writing  is  in  two  columns:  the  number  of  lines  in 
each  page  is  generally  twenty-five.  The  letters  arc  of  very  ancient 
form,  so  that  the  sixth  century  is  not  too  early  a  date  to  assign  to 
tlicse  fnigments :  they  appear  to  belong,  probably,  rather  to  the 
earlier  than  the  later  part  of  that  age.  The  Ammonian  sections  stand 
in  the  margin ;  the  Euscbian  canons,  if  once  there,  are  now  effaced. 

The  text  of  these  fragments  is  ancient;  agreeing  generally  with 
Bomc  of  the  other  copies  of  the  oldest  class.  The  discovery  of  all 
such  fragments  is  of  importance  as  affording  a  confirmation  of  those 
results  which  criticism  of  the  text  would  previously  have  indicated. 

Tischendorf  proposes  to  use  the  letter  11.  as  a  reference  to  indicate 
this  MS.  The  small  fragments  which  have  previously  been  desig- 
nated by  this  letter  may  easily  be  cited  in  the  few  places  in  which 
they  can  be  mentioned,  by  name,  without  requiring  any  abbreviated 
mark  of  reference' 

Besides  the  Nitrian  fragment  of  St  Luke,  there  are  amongst  the 
Syri.ic  MSS.  palimpsest  fragments  of  a  very  small  portion  of  St. 
John's  Gospel.  Tlicsc  leaves  arc  of  extreme  antiquity ;  the  letters 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Vatican  MS.,  and  the  vellum,  which 
is  of  a  thin,  firm,  beautiful  texture,  has  been  used  more  than  once  (or 
Syriac  writing.  The  book  in  which  these  fragments  were  found  is 
No.  17,136.  of  the  additional  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
fragments  comprise  only  parts  of  John  xiii.  16,  17.  19,  20.  23,  2^. 
20,  27.,  xvi.  7—9.  12,  13.  18,  19.  The  writing  is  in  two  columns; 
there  is  in  one  place  the  rough  breathing  marked,  but  this  may 
probably  be  from  a  later  hand.  Tlie  Ammonian  section  in  the 
margin  has  no  legible  Euscbian  canon,  nor  does  the  vellum  in  the 
passage  seem  rouglicued  as  if  it  had  been  written  on. 

Fraomknta  PAT-iMrsKSTA  TisniENDORFiANA.  —  Amongst  the 
MSS.  j)rocuroil  by  Prof.  Tischendorf  in  1853  are  some  valuable 
palimpsest  fragments  of  the  New  Testament  (marked  by  him  II.  in 
his  published  description  of  these  MSS.  and  fragments).  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  this  MS.  is  given  by  Tischendorf  :  — 


'  The  frnpmonts  just  dcscrihcil  have  nma  (1855)  been  prepared  bj  Trcgellcs  for  imme- 
diate pnblinition,  for  wbiili  the  Alcxordrian  types  emplojed  by  Woido  and  Baber  are  to 
be  used.  [The  intention  of  pulilishiiig  the  Nitrian  fra(piients  had  been  communieatod  by 
Trcgolles  to  many,  and  anionpst  otlicrs  to  Prof  Tischendorf.  After,  however,  Trcgclles 
had  nmile  all  the  arrnnpements  for  the  publication,  and  juHt  ai  he  had  completed  a  re- 
examination of  the  MS.  for  that  purpo-ie,  ho  received  a  communication  from  Prof.  Tis- 
chenrlorf,  Rlatinj;  that  it  would  bo  superfluous  for  an  edition  of  it  to  appear  in  England, 
iHiause  Ac  WHS  iilmut  to  biiup  otio  out  at  Lelpsic.  If,  therefore,  this  is  well  executed  by 
Tisclicudorf.  it  will  snfTici' ;  but  if  there  are  oversights  and  mistnkcs,  such  as  are  found  in 
TiiK'hendorrs  (ifrKNT  publications  (eg.  in  the  text  of  his  own  palimpsest,  and  of  the  cur- 
sive MS.  of  llie  Acts  in  his  "  Auccdota  Sacra  et  Profana,"  p.  130.  &c.),  then  the  edition 
of  Tiecelles,  wiili  an  iiitnulnrtoiy  History  of  J'aliuipsests,  will  o^to  appear.] 

'  III  the  catalojjuu  of  his  MSS.  which  be  circulated  in  1854,  when  they  were  offered  for 
sale  ;  a  minimum  price  haxiiig  lieen  named,  and  the  person  who  made  the  highest  offer  to 
Messrs.  Williams  and  Norgatc  (in  whose  hands  the  MSS.  then  were)  belore  a  certain 
speeiiicd  day,  to  be  the  purchaser.     Prof.  Tischeiidoil  ha^ing  withdrawn  his  MSS.  before 


• 
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"Palimpsest  fragments  "J tbc  New  Je  t^^^^^^<;^^^^^^^^^ 

ing  of  twenty.e.ght  l«-f  (^i '"^f  J^j^f  il^^lf^^^^  Georgian] 
double  or  of  a  larger  form),  o°.  J^"'",  o^^„  leaves  belong  to 
has  been  written  over  the  very  anc.ent  Greek.  *^;«  ^  ^_^^i;>3., 
St  Matthew's  Gospel  («— !?,^;:  ,^.^^'5  ."vi.  31-45  ); 
11_19.,  XIX.  5-14.,  xx.v.  37  ^^^-  '  .  .  ,„,}j,„rn  »« St  Luke 
^.otoStRLvrk(;x.l4-22    -V  58    ja),>.W    J  ^  g^ 

(vii.  39—49.,  xvin.  14-25..  xxiv.  ^^^  j^  J  g.,  xix.  11—24., 
Un  (iv.  52-v.  8.,  ^'- 50-^'  •..^•'  ^[l  ^^iii  39146.,  xxvi.  7-18., 
M.  17-26.);/o«r  to  the  Acts  |; 6-  Jj;^'  V^^^^^;.  53-xvi.  9.. 
^f-  'rllf  U^ag^Ts^writKrwi'eSu^mns:  two  only  ex- 

I^^^-^sSt^  acres.  T^rt::  tr'e-^er™; 
t,aWnine  is  the  ""°>b",'^7riyi^°",:« '^"sfbe  ascribed  to  the 
ei,htU  The  g;-f  P-ir  in'  :  which  rembles  the  fragments 
fifth  century;  others,  the  ^"t'"-/' JT,  ^cHen  I.  N.  F,  appear  to 
of  the  Gospels  commonly  denoted  by  the  letter  ^^^  U^^^  .^ 

belong  to  the  sixth  century'     Two  of  the    eav  ^^^  ^^^ 

which  the  writing  is  across  the  P^^fe  an ^  P^jtmUy  ^^^^^ 

a  third  of  the  Acts  wr.tten  m  ^"l^blong  X^  cha    the  exception  of 

of  the  seventh  centuir-  ,^"*  ^i7„tified  the  fragments  differ  as  to 
thethreeleavesof  the  Ac^  just  specked  the  tgm  ^^  ^^^^^ 

the   goodness   of  '}\\2\J^,%t<ZnTLt'cc\chr.^  Codices 
palimpsest  fragments  w»th  the  most  anc  ^^_^.^  ^^  ^^^  ^ 

If  the  New  Testament  A  KC.D.,  that  they    J  ^^ 

place  amongst  them.     Tl^'«J"^y  7hf,erdin<r  of  A.  C  17.  t^.'  ado. 
\  Cor.  XV.  54--.  7   m  ver  54.^read..^.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^,^ 

with  O.    04.  '.|- ^°  "P    i"  .     exhibiting  the  form  wt«or.     ; V"\,^"  „ 
three  times  with  B.  V.     m  e'en'"'     b  ^    compared  m  these 

form  others  that  are   similariy  wntten  may  be  1  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

verses,  as  found  i"  thispahmj^^^cst  7"J'«^^<^.   ^     ^^^  ^^^^  ^^„ 

^n^....     In  ver.  55   -- -<\,«  ^^  t^ice  the  reading  Ba^r. 
■     as  theyareinB.C.  17.04.71.,  there  8  ._^  ^^^  ^^^ 

with  B.  C.  I?- Y-  G.  39^  67.         In  ver.^^ 

aafifiarov  with  A.  B.  U  "•^•^■^  ■  ,^^g  '„,  Idy;  and  it  has 
same  place  it  etands  alone  with  Bm  re«^g  ^^^^  ^„fi  the 
.Mn  with  A-  C.  K.  and  some  eV'S'^e  eopre  ^^^  maintained 

readings  o<>^  ^-.  f  ^^  g'  '^d^L'^ran';  ofe  Also  in  xv.  53,  it 
by  several  uncial  MSb.  and  by  my  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

alone  has  rifv  "^r^T^'Mi  t  well  wTn  A.  C  In  ver.  58.  it  has 
found  in  ver.  54.  in  th-  MS  -well  as  m  ^^.^^ 

i^^  .op(o.,.n  co--on  -th  Cod^^^^     ^^  ^^,      H  has  .,o,.^» 


i^^  «.pfo..  m  CO— .  ;;^-;i7„-sses.     In  xvL  0.  H  has  -,0,  •,^» 

■^"Id  ver t  of  S  8.',  readings  for  which 
7«P>  ana  \er.       "  ^^^^  ^ot 


authorities  have  not 


the  day  named,  pat  an  ena         .    „■,  • 

'  These  rra;.'iueutB  on  V"'l 
Tischendorf  nou;  calls  them  aUN. 
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n  confinns  ayy^xL.^  found  only  LrBX  ^''"'  "^fn"  ""  ''• 
<TaP0uTG>v  w  th  only  ART.  Z.V  a  >  ■  ,'  ^^^-  ^^-  ^v  M«x 
A,B,D.  and  iuJ  Llh'o^tr^.lr2rt^'  '^'^^J.'ti. 
auToh  witli  only  A.  B.  D.  In  ver  S^Vf  •  '^"^"','^n*^  ^-7"  ttX^i,^. 
the  rcadinsroTTo.  instead  of  r^irwhth  aT^Ti  'n  f"'''°''*^  ''"^ 
tJ-e  uncial  MSS,  but  which  is  Z^n^^^^atlf^^^^^'-^--^ 
fathers  and  versions.  So  also  Matt  x^iv  44  ^«  testimony  of  some 
which  the  reading  varies  it  T.S  wHh  Vn  V"n 'V''%P''''='^«  ■" 
and  with  those  almost  alone;  H.rTt  h^%  " A'  -  ^V^"  ^-  ^-  ^•' 
w.thout  a,^oO;  ol^sT.la,  instead  of yr    '  aT^'  •'^Z'?:  °  *''^"'» 

of  the  text  in  the  Gos„els  the   aI!,'^  •        '     A'«».  in  the  margin 

justasisthecasein  tKodcx  e1  ^^9  '-'"""^  '"•*'  ""^^^^ '   1'"^. 
Euscbian  canons.  l^phracm.  Syn  rescriptus,  without  the 

"  Hitherto  eleven  codices  of  the  New  TpHt-.,r,«„*    r   i, 
nge  have  been  known  (A.  B  C  D  P  O  tT  ^  °^/^°"' ^"  ^'l"-'»l 
and  11.  of  St.  Paul's  E  .i^tles)     of  ^;i?J3pVTt  rf  f '  ''■ 
pnse  less  than  our  fragn.ent.,  ind/„„.  (C.f  U^.^J"  ^^ 

This  account  of  TischcndorTs  of  his  own  M^  ;. 
general  descnption  of  these  valuable  tZZL  ft\l\'-  '"'^"?* 
oversight  that  he  has  spoken  of  P  and  7^  „„  .  '* '• '•  °"^''^"' ''^ 
this  newly  discovered  I  alimpsest  for  thor.  '^""'^'""IS  ^''"  than 
ancient  leaves  of  P.  extant  and  tin'/?  "'r  C"'"*^-*^'"^^  "^  ">« 
Codex  Tischcndorfianus  SmeS  of  2;  7h '^  ^■''  "''*'«  ''^  ^'""^ 
U.ere  are,  on  no  computatLn.rorelartwel"  i^t  T^rV^f  "^ 
Nitnensia,  noticed  above  is  «!««  =  ,,  '•"'enty-eight.  (The  Codex 
taining  more  than  tllis  )    '  '"  ^  P'^'^P^est  of  similar  age,  con- 

in  St::j;;;:;reTruid'b?n:'lS  ^^^-^^'^  ^'^-  '■  ■>  -<^  ^^-^^^ 

Cottonianis  may  be  mte  suitablf  cTt  d":irth:  Vi  ^"  ^'Z  ^"'^^ 
as  N.)i,  yet  in  the  Epistles  it  wnnM  ;„     1      •  Vienna  fragment 

notation  f  there  can  li^no  dSJ  orctnSnT/lT ^  '"'"'T'-''' 
designation,  as  it  stands  in  Tischendorf's  H Tk  f  'J  "'*''^  "^  ''^ 

These  fragments  have  been  edtd  W  SsehenZf  "  \-    M 

=^^  ^edoSSi-rM^!;:  "^^  -= 

-ually  is.    In  the  printed  eilK^a^^e  o^tSi^L  ^^^0^^ 

CHAP.  XT. 

»»  or  ™  „<»,  .„„„„  ,„.^  „„„„  ^  ^^^  _^^^_^  ^^  ^^ 
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E.  Codex  Laudiaitos.  —  This  is  a  MS.  of  the  book  of  Act«  in 
Greek  and  Latin ;  in  which  the  text  is  defective  from  chap.  xxvi.  29. 
to  xxviii.  26.  The  arrangement  is  peculiar,  for  on  each  page  there 
are  two  columns,  the  former  of  which  contains  the  Latin;  in  ea<;h 
line  there  is  often  but  one  word,  so  that  there  is  a  kind  of  verbal 
connection  indicated  between  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  texts ;  some- 
times there  are  as  many  as  three  words  in  a  line ;  but  still  there  is 
nothing  to  answer  to  the  description  of  stichometry.  Wherever  an 
Euthalian  section  begins,  there  is  (says  Marsh')  a  similar  division 
in  this  MS.,  indicated  by  a  larger  letter  projecting  into  the  margin. 

The  Latin  text  of  this  MS.  has  been  called  an  ante-Hieronymian 
version ;  but  Michaelis  very  properly  corrected  this  designation 
(which  he  had  himself  previously  employed),  calling  it  instead  "  one 
of  those  versions  which  differ  from  Jerome's  edition."'  For  the 
importance  of  this  MS.  depends  in  great  measure  in  a  right  appre- 
hension of  its  Latin  text,  to  which  it  was  once  thought  that  the 
Greek  had  been  conformed.  The  Latin  text  contains  many  pecu- 
liarities and  additions,  and  as  these  are  also  (of  course)  found  in  the 
Greek  column,  it  was  thought  that  they  must  be  translations  from 
the  Latin  and  adaptations  of  the  original.  But  a  more  thorough 
examination  led  to  the  manifest  conclusion  that  the  peculiarities  had 
originated  in  Greek,  and  that  the  Latin  was  conformed  to  it,  and 
not  vice  versA  ;  so  that  even  though  such  readings  are  not  genuine, 
they  cannot,  as  to  their  origin,  be  attributed  to  Latinizing,  which 
was  once  so  commonly  supposed  to  be  sufficient  to  account  for  much 
that  was  not  easy  to  be  explained.  Woide  in  his  Prolegomena  to  the 
Codex  Alexandrinus  has  discussed  the  supposed  Latinizing  of  this 
MS.  with  much  ability ;  and  so  convincingly,  that  Michaelis,  who 
had  long  held  the  contrary  opinion,  was  thoroughly  satisfied.  The 
passage  on  which  Michaelis  had  rested  as  being  the  clearest  proof  of 
Latinizing  was  Acts  iv.  32.,  where  after  the  words  koX  -^vyri  /j.ia 
there  is  the  addition  koI  ovk  ^v  xf^P^"^!^^  ^^  auroit  rtt ;  in  the  same 
place  in  the  Codex  Bezaj  is  added  koI  ovk  ^  Btaxpurit  iv  ainois 
ovSi/j.la.  These  Michaelis  had  supposed  to  be  two  different  Greek 
translations  of  an  addition  which  had  originated  in  the  Latin :  but 
in  these  MSS.  the  Latin  of  this  place  is  aa  different  as  the  Greek; 
for  the  Cod.  Laudianus  has  et  non  erat  separatio  in  eis  ulla,  while  in 
Cod.  Bezaj  it  stands  et  non  erat  accusatio  in  eis  ulla ;  the  latter  of 
these  renderings  showing  that  it  is  a  non-intelligent  version  from 
the  Greek  of  the  same  MS.  "  Nee  fuit  inter  illos  discrimen  xdhun," 
is  the  form  in  which  this  addition  had  been  cited  by  Cyprian. 
Woide's  examination  of  other  passages  in  this  MS.  is  very  valuable 
and  very  interesting  to  those  who  wish  to  see  how  accuracy  with 
regard  to  critical  facts  may  be  arrived  at. 

The  history  of  this  MS.  is  partly  made  up  from  facta  and  partly 
from  conjectures  possessed  of  more  or  less  probability.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  it  was  written  in  the  JVest,  from  the  fact  of  the  Greek 
being  subjoined  to  the  Latin  version ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 


'  Translation  of  Michaelis,  it  748. 


Introduction,  ii.  269. 
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forms  termed  Alexftmlrian  and  tlie  similar  orthography,  have  been 
thought  to  indicate  the  East.  It  seems  more  probabln  that  it  was 
written  in  some  country  in  wliich  Greek  and  Latin  both  were  used  ; 
if  a  conjecture  may  be  hazarded  the  exarchate  of  llavenna  might  be 
suggested,  or  some  other  place  in  which  the  power  of  the  Byzantine 
emperors  continued  in  the  West.  The  uncial  letters  are  large  and 
rather  rough ;  there  are  no  accents  or  breathings ;  and  the  con- 
tractions arc  such  as  may  be  found  in  other  very  ancient  copies. 
The  probable  date  seems  to  be  the  close  of  the  sixth  century.  At 
the  end  of  the  MS.  there  is  a  fragment  (the  tchole  of  which  was 
printed  by  Wetstein)  of  an  edict  of  Flavius  Pancratius  Bov^  'S.ap- 
Biviai;  hence  some  have  thought  that  the  MS.  was  written  in  the 
island  of  Sardinia ;  the  only  conclusion,  however,  that  is  warranted 
is  that  the  MS.  had  been  in  tliat  island  at  some  time  during  the 
period  that  it  was  governed  by  duces.  Justinian  (Hug  says)  ap- 
pointed a  dux  Sarflini<B  in  534,  and  after  749  the  office  became 
extinct,  so  that  it  is  to  part  of  that  interval  we  must  ascribe  the 
deposit  of  this  MS.  in  that  island.  The  writing  of  this  edict  is  so 
dilferent  from  the  MS.  itself,  that,  although  the  kind  of  hand  existed 
in  some  form  (tiic  epistologra]>)iic^  at  the  same  time  as  the  uncial,  it 
can  hardly  be  thouglit  but  that  the  text  is  considerable/  anterior  to 
the  addition  of  Flavius  I'ancratius  ;  this  confirms  the  belief  that  it 
may  rightly  be  placed  in  the  sixth  century. 

Mill  noticed  that  the  jjccuiiar  readings  of  this  MS.  wonderfully 
accord  with  tiiose  of  the  Greek  copy  to  wliich  Venerable  Hcde  re- 
ferred in  iiis  JCxpositio  Actnum  Apostolorum  retrnctata.  AVetetein, 
adopting  the  remark  of  Mill,  sought  to  prove  that  this  was  the  very 
same  MS.  Michaclis,  quoting  the  words  of  Bcdc,  thought  that  it 
was  doul)tfuI  whether  his  Greek  copy  did  not  stand  in  opjwsition  to 
all  the  Latin  authorities  with  which  he  was  acquainted  ;  but  he  adds 
that  this  MS.  contains  all  the  seventy-four  readings  quoted  by  Bede: 
it  is  thus  not  improbable  that  the  MSS.  are  identical ;  for  if  that  is 
not  the  case,  then  the  one  must  be  just  the  same  as  the  other  as  to 
text.  It  is  thus  probable  that  this  MS.  had  been  brought  to  this 
country  by  the  early  part  of  the  eighth  century :  we  know  that  soon 
after  tiie  middle  of  the  seventh  century  Greek  MSS.  were  brought 
to  England  by  Thcodorus  of  Tarsus,  when  he  was  appointed  Arch- 
bi.shop  of  Canterbury.  As  to  its  subsequent  history  for  many  ages 
nothing  is  known  even  conjecturally.  In  the  seventeenth  century  it 
was  the  property  of  Archbishop  Laud  (from  whom  it  takes  ita  name), 
and  by  him  it  was  presented  to  the  Bodleian  Library,  where  it  is 
now  ])rescrved.  Readings  taken  from  it  were  given  in  the  editions 
of  Fell  (1C75)  and  of  Mill  (1707).  In  1715  Hearne  published  at 
Oxford  the  text  of  this  MS.',  to  which  subsequent  critical  editors 

'  Actn  Apostolnriim  Cricco-J.atine,  Littcris  Mnjusculia.  E  Codice  Laudiano  Charac- 
trriliuH  iiiic'iiilibiiR  cxnrato,  ct  in  Uililiotliccs  Uudlcjans  edscrvato,  Dcscripsit  ediditqiia 
'J'hn.  Ilcuniius  A.M.  Oxoiiicnsis,  Qui  ct  Symlxilum  Apostolorum  ex  codcm  Codi(;a 
Biilijunxit  Dxonii,  K  Thcatro  Shcldoniano,  mdccxv.  Sumptibus  editoria.  8vo.  (pp. 
xii.  and  320.)  With  a  facsimile  of  ttie  text  of  the  MS.,  and  the  Apostle'i  Creed  also 
engraved.     Onl/  120  copies  of  this  edition  were  printed,  the  original  price  being  ten 


have  in  general  been  indebted  for  the  readmgs  of  this  valuable  codex. 
The  scarcity  of  the  impression  has,  however,  caused  the  text  of  this 
MS.  to  be  far  less  known  than  was  desirable.  Its  importance  in 
the  question  of  the  Latinizing  of  Greek  MSS.  is  very  great,  and 
thus  it  is  a  most  valuable  witness  to  the  character  and  c  aims  of  the 
most  ancient  Greek  MSS.  as  not  having  been  corrupted   from  a 

^"ThTfoUowing  facsimile  of  the  writing  of  the  Codex  Laudianus  is 
from  Acts  vii.  2. :  — 


6eus 
uisuseST 

MOSnTRO 


oec  I 

HlvlCOM 

.  Dr.  lloatl.-.  library  for  t  •.«=«"  I«»"f »  «         ^^     ^he  writer  ho,  .cen 


The  scarcity  of  these  copies  has  too  mncn  ""'  \  j„  .  ^as  .old  al  the 

marked  in  the  cntalogtiB 
ind.  ine  writer  may  be  flowed  in 
to  Mr.  Stewart,  not  only  for  mach 


•         r  .!.„  Hi-v  Dr  Heath's  library  tor  iii"«-j"  r — -  .       xhe  writer  has  seen 

."sSd^at    .0  alicUon  of  Mr.  Cough's  library  fo^    i7b  V"nd"'  •>'«  ""^  ^"''^  ""i"™- 

.Jo'^  copies  sold  at  ^f^^^r^^^Xv^^^^^^''^^''^"  ■""'''  '"  ""  "^  "^ 
cured  for  tive  guinea,  and  a  hair,  i)eing   _  i___.    _  ^^__^ ,      ^^ 
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Thus  in  common  types  with  a  literal  version :  — 


Greek  and  Latin  on  opposite  pages,  containing  the  fourteen  Pauline 
Epistlcfl,  with  a  few  liiatus ;  most  of  wliich  have  been  supplied  at 
various  dates.  In  the  order  of  the  books  the  Epistle  to  the  Colos- 
sians  stands  before  that  to  the  Philippians  ;  and  Hebrews  (as  in  other 
Western  documents)  after  the  Pastoral  Epistles;  indeed,  a  list  of 
books  and  the  enumeration  of  the  cm-xol  which  they  respectively 
contain,  is  interposed.  This  circumstance  has  led  some  apparently  to 
consider  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  be  from  a  subsequent  hand  ; 
but  that  is  clearly  not  the  case,  although  the  same  scribe  may  have 
written  it  at  a  later  period :  the  handwriting  is  most  certainly  the 
same. 

This  MS.  is  stichometrically  arranged,  with  twenty-one  lines  on 
almost  every  page  :  both  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  texts  proceeded 
from  the  same  hand.  The  citations  from  the  Old  Testament  are 
written  in  red  in  every  part  excopt  the  E|)i8tlc  to  the  Hebrews.' 

This  MS.  appears  to  belong  lo  the  sixth  century  ;  the  text,  how- 
ever, being  much  more  ancient  than  that  age.  Wliere  the  MS.  was 
written  is  wholly  uncertain,  except  that  it  may  seem  as  though,  from 
the  scribe  having  been  a  Greek  and  (probably)  unacquainted  with 

'  Currency  wns  Riven  to  the  o|iiiiion  th.it  the  Epistle  to  the  ITcbrewa  wm  Trrilton  hy  a 
Inter  hand  through  the  stntement  pivcn  liy  Mftrsh,  in  his  notcn  to  Miihnclis,  ii.  727. ;  who, 
nftor  mentioning  the  position  of  this  Kpistlo  in  the  arrtingeincnt,  continncs,  "To  thia  mny 
he  iulc}ci1,  wliut  neither  Simon  nor  Wctstcin  have  noted,  that  this  Epistle  is  written  even 
hy  n  later  hand,  and  was  therefore  wliolly  cxclu<led  from  the  canon  by  the  original 
writer  of  the  manuscript.  Tliis  I  mention  on  the  aiithf»rity  of  the  same  person  whom  I 
quoted  licfore."  This  anonymous  informant  is  descriiied  as  "  a  friend  who  ha«  examined 
the  MS."  In  opposition  to  this,  Tiscbendorf,  who  has  collated  almost  every  ancient  MS. 
of  the  N.  Teat.,  is  decided  in  his  judgment  that  both  are  from  the  some  hand  ;  and  so  is 
the  present  writer,  whose  experience  in  the  collation  of  MSS.  has  been  very  similar  to 
that  of  Tisehcndorf,  but  who  had  so  fully  believed  the  statement  of  Marsh  tlint  he  thought 
it  needful,  licsidcs  making  the  facsimile  which  Tiscbendorf  has  caused  to  be  liihograplicd, 
to  trace  sonic  lines  in  tliu  Kpistio  to  the  Hebrews  in  justilicatioD  of  bis  rejection  of  the 
opinion  of  Marsh. 


Ad  ille  ait 

0.iE  E*H 

And  he  said 

UIRt 

ANJiPES 

MbN 

FIIATRE3 

AilEA*OI 

BRRTITREN 

ET  PATRES 

KAl  nATEPES 

AND  FATHERS 

ADDITE 

AKOYXATE 

HEARKEN 

DEU3 

0  OS 

THE  OD 

GLORIAE 

THS  AOSIIS 

OF  GLORT 

nisns  EST 

Q*OH 

APPEARED 

TATRI 

TQIIPl 

UNTO  THE  FTHER 

NOSTRO 

EMQN 

OP  US 

ABlvAHAE. 

A  DP  A  AM. 

ADRAUAM. 

(in    St  Paul's 
thoouo    du    Ro 

Ep 
at 

istlcs.)  Codex  Clakomontancs,  in  the 
Paris   rNo.  107.\  — This  is  a  MS.  with 

Latin,  that  it  must  have  been  in  ^^ll^l^^:'::^:: ^t^^^:^ 

case,  the  e^mplar  from  -^^-^'^'^.t^/SthFrrepresentative  of 

western;  for  tlie  Latm  text  '8  a  P^«    J„ore  like  a  <ran»/aft<m  than 

this  form  of  the  Greek.     It  .s,  ^«''^^"' ^"c^.f  c^dex  Bezas  or  of 

the  Latin  which  accompan.es  JJ^gG'-^f^tveTassed  through 

the  Codex  Laudianus.     ^ew  MSS.  (.t  any)  na      p  ^^^b^^ 

the  hands  of  so  many  correctors      Th«;"g.n ^  ^^^^  ^-^  ^he 

alterations;  then  the  ^\f  ,''.^1"  Xl.cvtser.     Two  others  (who 

seventh  century  apparently)  bythe  ^"^f"^'^'^„d„riting)  made  a 

may  be  distinguished  by  the  '^'^^^''.^.f^^^^^L  touched  tf  c  Greek 

few  changes:  one  of  these  seems  ^^  f *;° jXrations ;  he  went 

text.     But  the  fourth  co"«<=t?VnTtL  breaSng   ami  accents  to  the 

over  the  whole  of  the  text,  '''^^.'"S  ^^^,^7^^^^^^^ 

Greek,  and  erasing  whatever  d'Bplen^cd  htm     tUs  g    ^^^^^^^  .^ 

clearly  discernible  «[ ^V  1^^   ke  the  unS  characters  of  the 
ink  still  tolerably  ^ack  looking  1^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

ninth  century  or  later.     His  change  ^^  ^^^j 

thousand.     Besides  ^Hese  fou-j^o^^^^^^^^^^^^^       ,i,ese,  comparatively 
as  having  made  "^castonal  dte^fons  ,^„g  (or  what 

TeStr^c^-- -^^^^^^^^^^      ^- '--'-'' 

^>?b1- modern  history  ofj^^^  f ---^ ^Si.-f  He^ys 

which  Theodore  Bcza  -"-l^^  "^'^.^f^'^o^e  dio^se  of  Beanvais,  and 
that  he  procured  It  from  Clermont  mm  ciaromont.nus. 

hence  it  received  the  name  ^!"^^  ^\^,.  given  a  wholly  in- 
WetBtein,  who  «^°««,  *«,nrv%?hrMSS.,  Conjectured  that  this 
correct  account  of  the  ^^^^y/ ^^tcry  of  Cluny  when  it  was 
Codex  had  been  taken  from  the  mo^as^y  ^^^    (the  Codex 

plundered  by  tl'eSw.^,  and  that  Be  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

Bczic)  had  come  from  C  ermont  m  j  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

accident  or  design  confounded  the  M  ^^^^^^^  „,      holly 

France  of  the  name  ^^^^^^''^^^r,,  concerned.  How  long  .t 
unimportant  as- far  as  this  Mb-  »«e»  ^  .  3^^'^  hands  w  of 
remaned  in  the  library  f-- ^^  'tlHeath  this  MS.  pa^-d  into 
course  wholly  ""''^"^X'.rs  JaSjues Tnd  Piehre  du  Puy  ;  the  former 
the  library  of  t^.?  b'?*^",Vthc  k  n<r  of  France:  he  died  in  16.6 

'nr;EX'-"oft  eighteenth  ceutu^^^^^^^ 

-jStffis:^--^----:i:t:: 


--Jir;^:^r;S-»^«^^ 


The  name 
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English  binding,  with  an  inscription  commemorating  its  restoration.' 
It  was,  indeed,  stated  publicly  in  print  in  the  beginning  of  1850 
that  tilts  portion  had  been  again  stolen  fron  'ho  IJibliotheque,  but 
the  writer  found,  on  examination  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year  at 
the  place,  that  this  was  wholly  a  mistake,  and  that  the  book  was 
quite  safe  just  as  he  had  seen  it  in  1849.  But  as  the  leaf  which 
Stosch  had  returned  still  remained  loose,  exposed  to  danger  from 
the  dishonest  hands  which  have  done  too  much  injury  to  that  library, 
the  present  writer  caused  it  to  be  fixed  in  its  place,  to  guard  against 
any  such  misfortune. 

Beza  made  some  critical  use  of  this  MS.;  it  was  also  examined  in 
some  places  by  John  Morinus;  and  readings  extracted  from  it  are 
given  by  Walton  (as  sent  to  Archbishop  Usher  by  the  brothers  du 
Puy)  and  by  Curcellxus,  and  after  them  by  Mill.  In  1715  and 
the  following  year  AVctstein  collated  the  MS.,  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  time  that  this  was  done  throughout.'  Griesbnch 
examined  it  during  his  literary  visit  to  Paris,  and  he  gives  in  his 
Symbolre  Criticaj  corrections  of  some  of  Wetstein's  citations ;  he 
also  took  some  pains  to  determine  who  the  different  correctors  were 
as  to  the  order  in  which  they  exercised  their  skill  on  this  MS.  In 
recent  time  it  was  entirely  transcribed  by  Tischendorf;  and  the 
results  of  his  examination  were  first  given  in  his  edition  of  the 
Greek  New  Test.imcnt  in  1849.  In  that  year,  previously  to  the 
publication  of  this  edition  of  Tischendorf,  Trcgelles  had  collated 
the  whole  of  the  MS.,  distinguishing,  as  far  as  seemed  practicable, 
the  corrections  of  the  different  hands.  In  1850  he  again  examined 
the  MS.,  comparing  the  readings  noted  by  Tischendorf  with  his 
own  collations,  so  as  to  be  as  certain  as  possible  with  regard  to  the 
original  writing  and  the  corrections  and  erasures.  The  results  of  all 
this  comparison  were  communicated  to  Tischendorf,  and  in  1852 
there  appeared  his  facsimile  edition  of  both  the  Greek  and  Latin 
texts.  Sabatier  had  indeed  published  the  latter,  but  without  suffi- 
cient exactitude. 

Those  who  are  unacquainted  with  this  MS.  have  objected,  that  as 
it  has  been  altered  so  many  times,  it  must  be  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  original  readings.  To  this  it  may  be  sufficiently  answered,  that, 
though  difficult,  it  is  quite  possible ;  and  that  Tischendorf  and 
Tregelles  in  their  separate  examinations  of  the  several  thousands  of 
corrections  and  erasures,  differed  in  hardly  a  single  case  respecting 
the  original  reading',  even  though  as  to  the  later  changes  (in  so  vast 
a  number)  they  varied  several  times  in  judgment. 

This  MS.  is  thoroughly  Wetstein  (in  Griesbach's  sense  of  the  term) 

'  Foreigners  who  do  not  understand  English  titles  (especially  as  described  in  French) 
have  thought  that  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  seeing  the  restorer  of  these  leaves 
designateil  ns  Kohert  Ilarley,  Fjirl  of  Oxford,  as  Milord  iOxford  et  Mortimer,  and  as 
Milurd  dOxfvrt^  Svitjnrur  Anijlois. 

'  The  part  which  wiis  then  severed  from  Ihe  MS.  was  collated  for  Wetstein  by  Nieo- 
wenhtiis  of  Amsterdiiin  :  this  was  done  apparently  thirty  or  more  years  after  the  time 
when  Wetstein  had  carried  on  his  own  cullutions  at  Varis. 

*  See  as  to  a  few  points  of  difference,  "  Historical  Account  of  the  I*rinted  Text," 
p.  164. 
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in  its  text.  Its  importance  in  connection  ^''^^.''f'^y^Z^Zl 
documenU  is  very  great,  and  often  it  has  a  kind  of  determining 
value  when  A.  B.  C.  differ  amongst  themselves :  there  are  pa«^«ge«  '; 
which  it  accords  with  B.  in  maintaining  readings  which  are  the  be  t 
attested  by  the  ancient  versions  and  early  citations  L  ke  the  rest 
of  the  Codices  Gra;co-Latini,  it  was  charged  with  ^f"«'^'".?.  »°^ 
thus  it  was  some  time  before  it  received  the  »•-»;--»-»'• 
deserved.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  valuable  MSS.  extant, 
none  of  the  text^  published  by  Tischendorf  is  so  imnortant  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  palimpsest  Codex  Ephraemi  (l..> 

E  fin  St.  Paul's  Epistles)  Codex  San  cermanensis,  now  at 
St  Petersburg.-ThisMS.  is  de.scribed  in  this  place,  not  as  possess- 
int  a  clam  on  the  ground  either  of  antiquity  or  importance,  bu 
Zp^  beclseitis  a  transcript  of  the  Codex  ClaromonUmus  just 
mTntfoned;  and  therefore  it  will  be  best  considered  in  juxtapos.t  on 
LikeTarchetypeitisin  Greek  and  Latin;  and  both  are  written 
^n'unral  letterl'exhibiting  that  kind  of  genera    ---Wa"ce  wh  c, 

■  sf  Ln:r^er;.:i^T  J-^^ 

S^ofTelte^eisSr^^^^^^^ 

hareonfused   readings,  and   has   introduced  '"  P'-^^^*  P';;;''y  ^ 'i' * 

Sonledto  theone  and  P-tlV;')^er.::intnd' GSsbLtsut^; 

The  meaning  of  -'-*  '^^'''^^""S^ss    its  only-m  portance  seems 
P„;..,  C„h.„«  ■•«»'"  '';.,:,7!>;i'"'JvS  century  (l...i.g 

.  Marsh  .r-"-^"'  i!.""°'nl^L^to!;.%:nlM^:::^«^"-"^^ 

Epistles,  whicfc  ha,  never  t««"  "  '«"^_']  'LTontflocon  to  b?  as  ancient  «  .he  fi  -h 
more  than  thirteen  leaves,  but  "  '"PPO""  Thi,  ,eems  to  be  the  same  MS.  as  the  Cm.lin 
century."     (Notes  to  M.chaeb^  nj^  785.)    Th  »  .ee™  ^^^^ 

fragments  (with  the  number  °/  '^'^'  ",°„ ''J^;''„,  „hen  thcT  are  spoken  of  .bus  mdefi- 
'^■^TuX'ownrrnr.Wd.  "t'c  Coi.Hn  MSS.  were  /eposited  a.  8t  Germ.m  d. 

oTlSlSia*  mere  fancy  or  fiction. 

VOL.  IV.  " 
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n.  (of  St.  Pmil'a  Epistles).  Fuagmenta  Coisliniana  (No. 
ecu.).  —  Of  iliis  j\IS.  fourteen  leaves  only  have  been  preserved;  tliey 

are  written  sticliometriciiliy,  with  a  subscription  (see  p.  85.)  rcfcrrino; 
to  a  comparison  with  the  copy  at  Cicsarea  written  by  the  hand  of 
I'amphilus  himself:  this  mni/  have  been  copied  from  another  MS.  on 
which  this  w.as  noted;  but  liic  MS.  itaelf  is  almost,  if  not  quite, 
as  ancient  aa  the  time  of  I'Hithalius,  from  whom  this  8ub8cri|)tion 
proceeded.  l\Iontfnu(um  pl.-ires  it  in  the  fif'tli  or  sixth  century; 
Tischcndorf  in  the  latter.  'J'hc  uncial  letters  of  this  MS.  arc  large 
and  square :  when  rather  faded  the  whole  (except  the  subscriptions 
written  in  vcrmillion)  wns  gone  over  again,  most  coarsely,  by  a 
corrector  who  reiilnckcned  the  letters  in  such  a  manner  as  thoroughly 
to  destroy  their  elegance.  Montfaucon  published  the  te.xt  of  these 
fragments  in  1715  in  his  Ribliotheca  Coisliniana:  a  few  corrections 
of  the  text  thus  given  have  been  stated  by  Tischcndorf. 

These  fourteen  leaves  were  used  at  Mount  Afhos  in  1218  as  part 
of  the  covers  of  another  book;  the  rest  of  the  MS.  had  probably 
either  perished  previously,  or  else  it  was  then  destroyed  in  a  similar 
manner.  After  the  fire  at  St.  Germain  des  Prez,  twelve  leaves  only 
were  found  ;  the  other  two  however  were  at  length  known  to  have 
been  transferred  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  they  are  described  amongst 
the  MSS.  of  the  Russian  Imperial  Library. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

LATF.n    UNCIAL    MSS.    OF    PECULIAR   IMrORTANCE. 

TiiE  MSS.  of  the  Gospels  next  require  consideration,  which,  though 
in  aye  they  stand  amongst  the  later  uncials,  accord  in  text  with  the 
more  ancient  copies. 

L.  Coi3EX  E.EGIU8 ;  62.  (so  numbered  among  the  MSS.  of  the 
Bibliothcique  du  Roi  or  Imperiale  at  Paris).  This  MS.  was  used 
partially  by  Robert  Stephens,  who  denoted  it  »;,  as  being  the  eighth 
of  the  codices  collated  for  his  large  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament 
(1550).  Since  the  tinia  of  Stephens  many  others  have  examined  or 
collated  this  MS.  Wetstein  was  peculiarly  inaccurate  in  his  col- 
lation, or  else  the  extracts  which  he  made  were  printed  (nearly  forty 
years  afterwards)  with  great  want  of  exactitude.  Gricsbach  collated 
the  greater  part  of  the  MS.  with  considerable  care;  and  at  length 
the  whole  was  transcribed  by  Tischcndorf,  and  published  in  his 
Monumenta  Sacra  Inedita  (Ijcipsic  1846):  the  text  of  this  MS. 
forms,  in  fact,  the  most  important  and  valuable  part  of  that  work. 

This  MS.  contnins  the  four  Gospels;  a  few  leaves  only  being  lost: 
the  defects  are  Matt.  iv.  22 — v.  14.,  xxviii.  17.  to  the  end;  Mark  x. 
16— .30.,  XV.  2—20.;  John  xxi.  15.  to  the  end.  The  letters  are 
upright  and  compressed ;  each  page  contains  two  columns  ;  accents 
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occur,  but  they  are  often  very  inaccurately  placed.  There  are 
various  marks  of  punctuation  ;  but  there  is  no  system  observed  in  the 
pauses  or  divisions  indicated.  The  usual  contractions  are  found,  as 
well  as  some  others ;  mistakes  in  orthography,  omissions  of  letters, 
&c.  are  frequent.  The  titXoi,  Ammoiiian  sections,  Eusebian  canons, 
and  indications  of  ecclesijistical  lessons,  arc  given  in  this  MS.,  as  is 
the  case  with  most  of  the  later  uncials.  Tischcndorf  attril)utc8  this 
MS.  to  the  eighth  century;  Grieshach,  Hug,  and  other  critics,  to 
the  ninth  ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  more  probable  date. 

The  value  of  this  MS.  is  not,  however,  to  be  estimated  from  its 
date,  nor  from  the  orthographical  accuracy  of  its  execution  :  the 
character  of  its  text  speaks  for  itself  to  all  who  compare  the  readings 
with  those  of  the  other  ancient  MSS. ;  for  in  spite  of  all  the  incoin- 
l)etence  of  the  copyist  he  has  preserved  readings  in  this  MS.  which 
are  only  found  in  a  few  other  documents  —  those,  however,  being  the 
most  ancient  and  valuable.  It  has  buen  thought  that  Egypt  was  the 
country  in  which  it  was  written,  partly  from  the  Alexandrian  forms 
(which  in  themselves  prove  nothing,  though  in  other  parts  they 
might  hardly  have  been  found  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century),  and 
partly  from  the  supposition  that  the  scribe  was  but  little  acquainted 
with  the  language  in  which  he  was  writing.  It  is  evident  that  the 
MS.  from  which  this  was  copied  was  one  into  which  several  correc- 
tions had  been  introduced  ;  and  thus  it  seems  that  some  things  in  the 
text  of  this  were  inserted  from  the  margin  of  the  archetype. 

X.  Codex  Monacknsis.  —  This  MS.  is  now  in  the  Univcrnity 
Library  at  Munich  (having  formerly  belonged  to  Ingoldstadt,  and 
afterwards  to  Landshut).  It  contains  the  four  Gospels,  with  vaii  uis 
defects.  They  now  stand  John,  Luke,  Mark,  Matthew  ;  hut  befire 
the  beginning  of  John  there  are  two  injured  and  blackened  h-avcs, 
containing  i)art  of  INIatthew,  from  vi.  3.  to  vcr.  10.  The  text  of  the 
Gospels  (except  that  of  Mark)  is  interspersed  with  a  commentary 
tiiken  from  Chrysostom  and  others.  The  text  is  in  small  ui)riglit 
uncial  letters,  which,  though  some  of  them  are  compresse<l,  seem  as 
if  they  were  partial  imitations  of  those  used  in  very  early  copies. 
The  commentary,  however,  which  stands  continuously  in  the  same 
columns  as  the  text,  is  in  cursive  letters;  and,  from  the  arrangement, 
the  whole  must  be  of  the  same  age.  It  all  belongs  probably  to  the 
tenth  century.  Each  page  of  this  MS.  contains  two  columns ;  there 
are  no  divisions  such  as  titXoi;  and  no  mark  of  its  having  been  m- 
tended  (as,  indeed,  the  arrangement  would  almost  preclude)  for 
Church  use.  Some  of  the  readings  of  this  MS.  were  communici|k,d 
by  Dobrowsky  to  Gricsbach,  who  therefore  gave  it  a  place  in  his  list. 
Scholz  collated  it,  but  with  very  little  exactness ;  and  it  was  subse- 
quently collated  (independently)  by  Tischcndorf  and  by  Tregelles. 

The  text  of  this  MS.  is  commonly  ancient.  The  interspereed  coin- 
mentary  may  sometimes  have  affected  the  readings ;  but  that  this  is 
not  uniformly  the  cose  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  commentary 
has  sometimes  a  reading  wholly  different  from  that  in  the  text.  The 
commentary  does,  however,  prove  the  absence  or  the  contrary  of 
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particular  passages.     Some  of  the  portions  in  which  this  MS.  Is  now 
defective  Iiave  been  8upi)lie<l  on  paper,  and  in  a  later  hand. 

On  a  loose  leaf  in  tlic  bcgiiininf;  of  the  MS.  there  is  a  memo- 
randum, 8lio\vin<r  tiiat  it  was  given  to  the  library  of  the  Jesuits' 
College  at  Ingohlstadt,  by  Gerard  Vossius,  the  provincial  superior  of 
that  order  for  Germany:  its  previous  history  appears  to  be  unknown. 
From  the  same  memorandum  it  seems  that  the  MS.  had  been  for 
some  time  in  the  hist  century  kept  at  Innsbruck.  (The  date  is 
tEniponti,  14  April.  1757.) 

A.  Codex  Sangallensis.  — This  MS.  was  published  in  1836, 
by  Rettig,  in  a  lithographed  facsimile  edition :  previously  no  use  had 
been  made  of  its  text  for  critical  purposes.  It  is  preserved  in  the 
library  of  St.  Gallen,  in  Switzerland.  It  contains  the  four  Gospels 
in  Greek  with  an  interlined  Latin  version,  written  on  vellum  in  a 
very  peculiar  character.    There  is  one  hiatus  only,  John  xix.  17 — 35. 

The  words  in  the  Greek  text  are  divided  by  a  point;  often,  how- 
ever, omitted  or  incorrectly  placed.  Frequently  initial  letters  are 
found  mucli  larger  than  tiie  otiiers  in  the  same  line;  and  such  letters 
arc  pninted  with  a  spot  of  some  colour,  by  way  of  ornament  as  it  would 
appcir.  In  the  beginning  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel  there  arc  traces  of 
accents  and  breatliings  ;  elsewhere  they  are  not  found.  The  Latin 
text  is  not  a  later  addition  made  to  the  Greek,  but  it  proceeded 
from  the  same  writer  or  writers:  it  is  not  the  ohi  Latin,  nor  yet  the 
Vulgate  ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  forme<l  from  the  Vulgate  and 
the  Greek  text,  by  a  copyist  whose  ignorance  was  great  In  places 
it  is  a  kind  of  construing  of  the  parts  of  the  Greek  words:  it  has 
thus  no  value  independently.  It  only  shows,  in  some  places  other- 
wise doubtful,  what  the  Greek  text  was  intended  to  be,  and  how  it 
should  be  read. 

The  margin  of  this  MS.  contiiins  not  only  such  sections,  &c.,  as 
were  customary,  but  also  grammatical  and  other  annotations  of 
various  kinds :  some  of  these  have  a  dogmatical  object  It  has  been 
supposed  from  variations  in  the  handwriting  that  this  MS.  was 
written  by  different  scribes ;  but  if  this  be  the  cose,  all  must  have 
been  of  the  same  general  character,  of  the  same  want  of  skill,  and 
belonging,  even  as  to  their  graphic  abilities,  to  the  same  school. 
Mistakes  of  all  kinds  are  frequent ;  and  the  omissions  of  the  article, 
and  errors  of  the  same  sort,  show  a  writer  whose  mind  and  ear  had 
no  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  structure  of  Greek.  From  the 
handwriting,  especially  that  of  the  Latin  text  and  the  marginal  notes, 
it  has  been  thought  probable  that  the  copyist  was  an  Irish  or  Scottish 
monk :  this  probability  is  greatly  increased  by  the  circumstance  that 
a  MS.  closely  allied  to  this,  the  Codex  Boernerianus  (G.  of  St 
Paul's  Epistles)  contains  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  pages  a  few  lines 
in  Irish.  IJut  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  infer  that  it  was 
written  in  Ireland  ;  for  Irish  monks  inhabited  many  monasteries  on 
the  continent;  and  that  of  St  Gallen  itself  was  founded  by  them: 
there  then  it  may  very  probably  have  been  written.  Whoever  com- 
pares this  MS.  with  the  Codex  Boernerianus  (as  exhibited  in  the 
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facsimiles  of  each^  would  at  once  suppose  them  to  be  closely  con- 
nected. This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  notes  in  the  margin  of  each 
being  often  identical;  and  thus  they  have  been  rightly  regarded  as 
parts  of  the  same  book.     A  farther  proof  of  this  was  found  when 
Tregellcs  in  1850  compared  Rettig's  facsimile  with  the  Codex  Boer- 
nerianus at  Dresden ;  for  as  Rettig  has  given  all  that  the  Codex 
Sangallensis  now  contiins,  there  are  several  leaves  in  lithographed 
facsimile  which  are  additions  to  the  MS.  in  a  later  hand:  several 
leaves  are  thus  prefixed  to  the  MS.  containing  other  writing;  the  hand, 
&c.,  was  found  to  be  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  wrote  one  leaf 
now  prefixed  and  eleven  now  at  the  end  of  Codex  Boernerianus. 
Thus  these  MSS.  once  formed  one  book;  and  when  separated,  some 
of  the  superfluous  leaves  with  additional  writing  attached  to  the 
former  part,  and  some  to  the  latter. 

Thus,  arguments  which  had  been  used  to  show  that  Codex  Boer- 
nerianus belongs  to  the  ninth  century  apply  equally  to  the  Codex 
Sang;dlensis. 

The  claim  of  this  MS.  to  be  distinguished  from  the  general  body 
eii  the  later  uncials  depends  mostly  on  the  text  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel, 
in  which  portion  there  is  a  very  frequent  adherence  to  the  best  and 
most  ancient  authorities :  it  m!iy  also  be  separated  from  other  MSS.  in 
the  Gospels,  as  being  part  of  the  same  book  as  G.  of  St  Paul's  Epistles. 

It  is  remarkable  to  find  in  this  MS.  readings  which  are  found  in 
B.  and  in  but  a  few  others,  in  the  midst  of  a  text  often  showing  no 
peculiar  goodness.  Its  origin  is  sufficiently  obscure;  but  it  seems 
from  this  MS.  and  Codex  Hoerncrianus,  that  there  must  have  been, 
in  parts  at  least,  in  the  West,  a  Greek  text  current,  iiossessing  pecu- 
liarities of  its  own,  and  supporting  many  ancient  readings,  especially 
in  St  Paul's  Epistles  and  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark. 

F.  (of  St  Paul's  Epistles).  Codex  Augiensis,  in  the  library  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge. — This  MS.  contains  the  Epistles  of  St 
Paul  in  Greek  and  Latin ;  that  to  the  Hebrews  being  only  in  Latin. 
This  version  is  not,  as  is  commonly  the  case  in  the  Codices  Gra;co- 
Latini,  a  non-Hicronymian  translation,  for  it  is  a  very  good  copy  of 
that  of  Jerome.  The  beginning  of  this  Codex  is  defective,  so  that  it 
now  commences  in  Rom.  iii.  19.  In  a  few  i)lace8  the  Greek  text  is 
blank,  the  Latin  by  the  side  being  only  supplied.  It  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  monastery  of  Augia  Major,  in  Switzerland,  near  Con- 
stance, whence  it  received  its  name.  Wrtstein  saw  it  at  Heidelberg, 
and  collated  it  imperfectly  and  inaccurately  ;  and  afterwards,  through 
the  information  which  he  gave,  the  celebrated  Bentley  purchased  it 
in  1718.  After  his  death,  in  1742,  it  passed  with  other  books  and 
papers  into  the  hands  of  his  nephew,  Richard  Bentley,  who  left  it  to 
the  college  where  it  is  now  preserved,  in  the  library  of  which  it  has 
been  deposited  ever  since  the  year  1787. 

After  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  there  is,  in  the  same  hand,  a 
long  extract  from  a  Latin  writer  {parts  of  which  were  published  by 
Wetatein  in  his  description  of  the  MS.);  and  as  this  was  supposed  to 
be  Rhabanus  Maurus,  it  was  held  that  the  MS.  could  not  be  older 
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than  the  ninth  century.  But  as  this  is  a  mistake,  the  MS.  mny  be 
well  attributed  to  the  riglitli.'  The  Greek  must  have  been  copied 
from  an  excm])lar  containing  an  old  text  of  the  class  which  Grics- 
bach  termed  Western.  In  many  respects  the  orthography  is  very 
defective  and  barbarous,  and  the  formation  of  tlie  letters  of  the 
Latin  column  is  of  tlic  kind  which  lias  been  termed  Anglo-Saxon, 
so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  written  in  the  West 
Dots  are  intnxluccd  between  many  of  the  Greek  words ;  some- 
times each  word  is  thus  separated ;  in  other  places  two  or  three 
are  thus  divided  off;  and  often  they  are  so  placed  in  the  Latin 
column  as  to  answer  precisely  to  their  location  in  the  Greek.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  words  are  divided  by  this  dot,  as  CTN'CTOIXIN, 
CTN"M61M11TA1 ;  and  this  too  is  found  not  only  when  some  reason 
might  be  imagined  in  the  composition  of  the  word,  but  also  in  other 
places;  thus  O-COI  stands  for  oaou  A  space  is  very  often  left  be- 
tween two  letters,  and  then  a  small  curved  line  placed  below  connects 
them  together.  These  peculiarities,  and  the  confusion  of  vowels  and 
the  use  in  one  or  two  places  of  the  I^atin  P  for  the  Greek  D,  show  that 
the  acquaintance  of  the  scribe  with  the  latter  language  must  have 
been  extremely  slight.  At  times,  indeed,  the  reading  of  this  MS.  is 
quite  unccrtiin,  for  the  writer  was  so  little  conscious  of  the  different 
value  of  the  Greek  CO  and  O  that  he  used  them  without  discrimi- 
nation ;  and  thus  we  cannot  be  certain,  when  the  use  of  the  one  or 
the  other  of  these  letters  would  form  a  different  word,  which  of  the 
two  wiis  the  one  that  he  intended :  all  that  can  be  done  in  such  cases 
by  a  collator  or  critical  editor  is  to  record  what  the  MS.  does  read 
as  a  fact,  giving  information  of  the  uncertainty  of  its  testimony.  In 
general  tlicsc  orthographic  variations  may  be  passed  by  without 
notice,  because  they  do  not  affect  the  reading  of  a  passage  at  all. 

Uentlcy  valued  this  jNIS.  highly,  and  he  intended  to  have  used  it 
as  an  authority  of  weight  in  the  Greek  Testament  which  he  proposed 
to  edit:  Ins  collation  of  it  is  only  to  be  found  amongst  his  other 
materials  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  It  had  long 
been  tlioiij;lit  that  \\'etstein's  collation  was  both  defective  and  in- 
accurate, and  yet  it  wiis  not  until  1842,  a  century  after  the  death  of 
IJcntlcy,  that  one  more  C(>tn|>letc  was  made.  In  that  year  the  MS. 
was  thoroughly  collated  by  'J'ischendorf,  and  three  years  afterwards 
by  Tregetles,  who  also  collated  the  Latin  text,  which  is  far  superior 
to  that  generally  current. 

If  ditl'creTit  parts  of  the  Codex  Augiensis  are  compared,  it  may 
seem  as  if  it  had  been  written  by  several  hands  from  the  variety  in 
the  chanictcr  of  the  Greek;  but  if  the  leaves  are  looked  at  con- 
secutively (and  not  in  the  order  in  which  some  of  them  are  vcno 
transposed),  it  will  be  seen  that  the  changes  are  eo  gradual  as  to  in- 

'  Jfarsli,  f(ill()\\iti^  Rt-iiilf-r,  gnvc  currency  to  the  opinion  tliat  the  pwisagc  was  frora 
Ithaliiiiius  M;iiini<  'fisclicinlorf,  in  liis  "Anccdota,  Sucre  et  l*rofnna"(p.  215  ),  cites  from 
ti  note  wiittin  i'l  thin  MS.  r»  sprctiitj;  tlic  piipsngc  quotiil,  '*  inio  pntiuB  convcniunt  iis  quffl 
Ciiniiiuins  Ualiiini  1.  tl.  i'lLMiiicntifiruni  nuMi^urn  qni  ....  vixit  anno  640,"  The  Kev. 
Kenton  J.  A.  Hurt  stiitrn,  liuwcvtT,  "  Tiscliendorf  hiia  not  been  too  careful  in  his  Iran- 
►cript  if  lliu  Mule  ill  llie  ciiil  iif  K.  The  name  is  ccrlninlv  •  Cumianwi  Folii' (nr  Fata) 
'in,'  auil  the  oniilteil  word  alter  '  ipii '  is  '  auclor,'"  Thus  "  Fota  in  "  was  turned  into 
"  Kid'uiii." 
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dicate  the  same  hand  having  become  more  practised  (or  more  wearied) 
in  tracing  Greek  letters.  Altogether  this  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
MSS.  of  the  Greek  Scriptures  which  this  country  possesses. 

The  subscription  in  the  front  of  the  last  leaf  now  pasted  to  the 
binding,  "  Monasterium  Augia;  in  Belgis  ubi  institutus  est  Goddes- 
chalcu*,"  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Bentley. 

G.  (in  St  Paul's  Kpistles).  Codex  Boernerianus,  now  in  the 
library  of  the  King  of  Saxony  at  Dresden.  It  belonged  during  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century  to  Paul  Junius  of  Leyden,  at  whose  death 
in  1670  it  became  the  property  of  Peter  Francius;  at  the  sale  of 
whose  books,  in  1705,  in  passed  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  C.  F.  Boerner, 
from  whom  it  takes  its  name.  Kiister  first  published  readings  from 
it  in  his  reprint  of  Mill's  Greek  Testament.  In  1719  it  was  bor- 
rowed by  Bentley,  who  kept  it  at  Cambridge  for  five  years.  Amongst 
his  papers  there  is  a  transcript  of  the  whole  of  this  MS.  (the  writing 
being  a  kind  of  imitation  of  the  codex  itself).  He  did  not  return  it 
to  Boerner  until  he  had  made  fruitless  attempts  to  acquire  it  by 
purchase.  The  Greek  text  is  accompanied  with  a  Latin  translation 
nrr.anged  intcrlinearly.  As  soon  as  the  readings  of  this  MS.  and  the 
Codex  Augiensis  (F.)  were  at  all  known,  it  was  suspected  that  one 
must  be  the  transcript  of  the  other;  because,  even  though  the  col- 
lation of  neither  was  at  all  perfect  or  exact,  there  was  enough  to 
show  a  striking,  if  not  convincing,  resemblance.  And  thus  it  was 
so  much  an  established  point  in  the  minds  of  some  critics  that  F.  and 
G.  were  copied  the  one  from  the  other  (just  as  we  know  that  E.  is  a 
transcript  of  D.),  that  they  only  differed  as  to  which  were  the  copy, 
fonninT  their  judgments  on  this  point  according  to  their  opinion  of 
the  relative  ages  of  the  documents. 

This  MS.  was  published  by  Mattha;i  in  1791,  so  that  the  means  of 
an  exact  acquaintance  with  its  text  and  of  comparison  with  F.  became 
far  greater.  The  differences  between  the  two  MSS.  arc  such  as  to 
show  that  the  one  is  not  a  transcript  of  the  other.  The  Latin  in 
this  is  not  the  Vulgate  of  Jerome,  but  a  translation  generally  de- 
pending on  and  modelled  to  the  Greek  over  which  each  word  is 
written,  as  far  at  least  as  the  copyist's  want  of  skill  admitted.  In 
every  epistle  there  is  some  variation  between  the  two  MSS.,  and  that 
of  such  a  kind  as  to  show  that  the  one  (in  either  case)  could  not  have 
been  copied  from  the  other ;  the  variations  being  just  such  in  each 
case  as  would  have  led  copyists  astray.  But  though  neither  of  these 
is  a  transcript  of  the  other,  the  relation  between  the  two  as  to  text 
is  more  close  than  could  have  been  supposed  from  the  colktion  given 
by  Wetstein ;  and  thus  it  may  be  deemed  certain  that  the  Greek  of 
each  of  these  MSS.  was  a  copy  (mediate  or  immediate)  of  a  more 
ancient  codex;  from  which  the  copyist  of  each  of  these  departed  at 
times  by  mere  error.  .    /*     r  .i. 

The  general  description  of  the    Codex  Sangallensia  (/^  ot  the 

Gospeld)  applies  equally  to  this  MS.,  to  which  it  was  once  jomed: 

and  whatever  shows  the  history  of  the  one  will  apply  equally  to  that 

of  the  other. 

o  4 
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It  8cem8  a^  if  the  writer  of  this  MS.  had  tliought  of  subjoining  the 
apocryplial  Epistle  to  the  Ijiiodiceans  to  that  to  Philemon ;  for  on 
the  same  pafje  there  is  the  heading  irpos  AaovBtjicqaaf  •  ap-xerai 
eTTKTToK-r).  The  epistle,  however,  is  not  added ;  and  in  the  Codex 
Aiigiensis  this  heading  has  no  place.  After  Horn.  xiv.  23.  there  is 
a  vacant  space  in  this  MS.,  which  is  not  in  the  Codex  Augiensis. 

From  some  of  the  marginal  remarks  it  seems  as  if  the  Codex 
Roernerianus  had  been  copied  for  certain  polemical  purposes :  thus 
in  some  places  (such  as  1  Tim.  ii.  4.)  there  is  the  note  contra 
ffoiSi.aKa\Kov,  referring  no  doubt  to  the  controversy  with  Gottschalk 
in  the  ninth  century,  when  points  connected  with  grace,  predestina- 
tion, &c.  were  under  discussion.  Other  passages  are  noted  as  being 
contra  Greccns. 

How  little  acquaintance  the  copyist  had  with  Greek  is  shown 
by  the  introduction  of  the  Latin  A  as  the  rough  breathing;  thus 
1  Tim.  iv.  2.  huTTOKpLo-i  for  vwoKpiaei.  This  small  measure  of  know- 
ledge of  Greek  is  the  best  proof  how  little  ground  there  is  for 
charging  him  witli  having  altered  and  rewrought  his  Greek  text  to 
conform  it  to  (he  Lulin. 

This  MS.  of  course  is  not  a  distinct  authority  from  F.  as  to  the 
readings  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles :  together,  however,  they  are  valunble 
as  a  united  te.stimony  to  the  readings  of  the  ancient  and  valuable 
codex  from  which  they  must  have  alike  sprung. 
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CHAP.  XVII. 


THE    OTIIKR    LATER    UNCIALS    CONTAINING    THE    COSl'ELS. 

The  remaining  uncial  MSS.   and  fragments   require  but  a  brief 
description. 

E.  Codex  Basileensis,  now  in  the  public  library  at  Basle  (K. 
iv.35.;  formerly  B.vi.  21.). — ThisMS.  contains  the  four  Gospels  with 
a  few  hiatus.  It  is  written  in  round,  full  uncial  letters,  one  column 
only  on  the  page,  with  the  Ainmonian  sections;  but  instead  of  the 
Eusebian  canons  there  is  a  kind  of  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  noted 
at  the  foot  of  each  page,  by  a  reference  to  the  parallel  sections  in 
the  other  evangelists.  This  MS.  appears  to  belong  to  the  eighth 
century,  and  the  additions  of  a  subsequent  hand  seem  to  indicate 
th.it  they  were  made  in  the  ninth.  It  appears  that  it  was  formerly 
used  as  a  church  MS.  at  Constantinoi)le,  and  it  may  be  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  what  has  been  called  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  class  of  text.  It  was  presented  in  the  fifteenth 
century  to  a  monastery  in  Basle  by  Cardinal  de  Ragusio.  Wctstein 
collated  this  MS.,  and  this  was  also  done  (independently)  by 
Tischendorf,  Miiller  of  Basle,  and  Tregelles. 

F.  CoDKX  Boi'.KKLii.  —  This  MS.  takes  its  name  from  its  former 
possessor,  .lolin  Borcel,  amba6sador  from   the  United   Provinces  to 


King  James  I.  Soon  after  Boreel's  death,  in  1629,  some  man  of 
learning,  whose  name  is  unknown,  made  extracts  from  this  MS.  as 
far  as  Luke  x.  This  collation  was  communicated  to  Wetstein  by 
Isaac  Verburgen  in  1730.  Wetstein  could  not  ascertain  where  the 
MS.  was  in  Ins  time.  But  after  having  been  unknown  for  nearly 
two  centuries  it  was  discovered  in  1830  at  Arnhem.  Soon  after 
this  discovery  had  been  announced  by  Prof.  Heringa,  he  made  a 
diligent  and  careful  collation  of  its  text.  Some  part  of  this  codex 
appears  to  have  been  lost  since  the  time  when  the  extracts  were 
made  which  Wetstein  used ;  so  that  his  citations  in  such  parta  still 
retiin  their  value.  Heringa's  collation  with  a  description  and  fac- 
simile of  the  MS.  appeared  in  1843,  after  his  death,  under  the  edi- 
torial c:ire  of  Vinkc.  The  MS.  is  now  in  the  library  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utrecht.  The  letters  of  this  MS.  are  large,  upright,  com- 
pressed uncials  ;  it  is  written  with  two  columns  on  each  pnge,  with 
the  usual  indicatijns  of  sections,  &c.,  but  without  the  Eusebian 
canons.  It  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  tenth  century  :  some  have 
thought  the  ninth,  but  that  is  probably  too  early. 

G.  Codex  Seidelii  I. — A  MS.  of  the  four  Gospels  brought  by 
Andreas  Seidel,  with  H.,  from  the  East  La  Croze  afterwards  pur- 
chased both  these  MSS.  and  gave  them  to  Wolf  of  Hamburg.  G. 
is  now  in  the  British  Museum ;  it  contains  the  four  Gospels,  but 
■with  several  chasms.  It  is  written  in  double  columns,  in  sucli. 
uncial  letters  as  were  common  in  the  tenth  century.  Wolf  collateil 
this  MS.  as  well  as  H.,  and  he  published  the  results  in  his  Anccdota 
Grajca,  vol.  iii.  He  had  previously  (in  1721)  sent  a  copy  of  his  col- 
lation of  these  MSS.  to  Bentley,  and  also  a  small  piece  of  each  M.S. 
as  a  specimen.  These  fragments  are  now  amongst  Bentley's  papers 
in  the  library  of  Trinity  College  Cambridge.'  This  MS.  has  been 
recently  collated  by  Tischendorf  and  also  by  Tregelles. 

H.  Codex  Seidelii  II.— The  history  of  this  MS.  has  been 
given  as  far  aa  it  is  known  in  connection  with  G.  From  the  time 
of  Wolf's  death  it  has  been  deposited  in  the  public  library  at  Ham- 
burg ;  though  from  this  fact  not  having  been  generally  known,  this 
codex  was  long  classed  amongst  lost  MSS.  It  contains  the  four 
Gospels  (commencing  in  Matt,  xv.)  with  various  chasms.  It  is  neatly 
written  with  one  column  on  each  page;  the  letters  apparently  being 
of  the  ninth  century.  Wolf's  collation  was  very  imperfect  and 
verv  incorrect,  but  no  other  was  executed  before  that  of  Tregelles, 
who  collated  the  MS.  and  compared  Wolfs  «t™=t«,^3^^ ^f '^  ^*^,"/ 
Its  readings  on  the  whole  are  better  than  those  of  the  Mbb.  witti 
•which  it  has  a  general  affinity. 

K  Codex  CTPRins  (No.  63.  in  the  BibUothJque  du  Boi  at 
Pari;)-This  MS.  of  the' four  Gospels  takes  ite  name  from  he 
pkce  from  which  it  was  brought  in  1637.     It  was  then  deposited 

.  8«  M  to  the  curiou.  hUtor!/  of  these  fnigme.t.  -Account  of  Printed  Text."  pp. 
ISO.  160. 
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in  the  library  of  Colbert,  wbence  it  passed  into  its  present  loeality. 
The  uncial  letters  of  this  MS.  are  large,  npright,  and  coinjvresaed  ; 
in  each  paj^e  there  is  one  Cdluinn  ;  the  number  of  lines  varies  greatly 
in  some  ol'  the  I'agos,  for  occasionally  the  letters  are  very  lar^e. 
There  is  a  pretty  frequent  insertion  of  a  point  as  a  mark  of  inter- 
punetion  ;  this  has  been  su|i|)oscd  to  oeeur  at  the  end  of  an  ancient 
<rT(';^'ot.  The  writing,  &e.  may  be  t-iken  as  proofs  that  the  MS.  is 
not  older  than  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century.  Wetstein  used 
readings  taken  from  this  MS.  with  no  great  accuracy;  Seholz, 
though  he  valued  it  very  highly,  collated  it  with  so  little  care  that 
his  testimony  is  worth  but  little.  The  comparison  of  the  more 
recent  independent  collations  of  Tischendorf  and  Tregelles  leaves 
little  ground  for  doubt  as  to  its  readings.  It  was  of  some  import- 
ance to  correct  errors  previously  made,  since  this  MS.,  undue  as  are 
some  of  the  praises  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  it,  contains 
many  good  and  valuable  readings. 

M.  Codex  Campianus.  (No.  48.  Biblioth^que  du  Roi.)—  This 
is  a  beautiful  little  MS.  of  the  four  Gospels,  written  in  double 
columns  in  very  neat  uncial  letters.  It  was  presented  in  J706  to 
Louis  XIV.  by  the  Abbe  des  Camps.  It  is  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  end  of  the  ninth  century  or  the  beginning  of  the  tenth.  It  was 
used  by  Wetstein,  re-exninined  by  Seliolz,  copied  by  Tischendorf, 
and  collated  by  Tregelles.  It  contains  many  good  readings.  Be- 
sides the  indications  of  sections  in  the  margin,  there  are  also  scholia; 
some  of  these  are  in  the  most  minute  writing.  Besides  accents  and 
breathings,  the  words  are  marked  with  a  musical  notation. 

S.  A  MS.  of  the  four  Gospels  in  the  Vatican  Library  (No.  354.). 
The  subscrij)tioii  says  that  it  was  written  by  Michael,  a  monk,  in  the 
year  949  of  our  era.  This  MS.  is,  therefore,  one  by  which  the  date 
of  others  may  be  in  sonic  measure  estimated.  It  is  written  in  com- 
pressed uncial  letters,  rather  large  in  size,  and  such  as  would  inde- 
])cndciitly  have  been  expected  in  a  MS.  of  the  date  contained  in  the 
subscript  ion. 

Birch  has  been  the  only  collator  of  this  Codex.  He  gave  the 
results  in  the  notes  to  his  edition  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  again  in 
the  Varia:  Lectiones  as  published  separately.  He  states  that  he 
collated  the  MS.  twice  with  care.  Except  in  places  in  which  we 
have  to  judge  from  his  silence,  and  not  from  direct  testimony,  we  can 
Jiardly  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  readings  of  this  copy.  The  text  is,  as 
might  be  supposed,  Constantinopolitan  in  character. 

U.  Codex  Nanianus.  —  This  copy  of  the  four  Gospels  is  now 
in  the  Library  of  St.  Mark,  at  Venice.  It  is  beautifully  and  ela- 
borately executed  with  ornaments  in  gold  and  colours.  The  letters 
are  in  general  an  imitation  of  those  used  before  the  introduction  of 
compressed  uncials  ;  but  they  do  not  belong  to  the  age  when  full  and 
round  writing  was  customary  or  natural,  so  that  the  stiffness  and 
want  of  ease  is  manifest.     This  codex  is  supposed  to  belong  to  tho 
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ninth  or  tenth  century.  Its  first  collator  was  Munter,  and  Birch 
published  the  extracts  thus  communicated  to  him.  It  was  again 
collated  in  1843  by  Tischendorf,  and  in  1846  by  Tregelles.  It  con- 
tains Alexandrian  readings  in  some  pluces,  but  the  general  text  ia 
Constantinopolitan. 

V.  Codex  Mosquensis.  —  In  this  MS.  there  are  the  three  fir.-t 
Gospels,  and  tiiat  of  St,  John  as  far  as  vii.  39.,  in  uncial  letters  ; 
the  latter  Gospel  has  been  completed  by  a  later  hand  in  cursive 
letters.  The  date  of  the  earlier  portion  is  supposed  to  be  of  the 
ninth  century.  It  was  collated  by  Matlh.-ci  in  1779,  and  he  stites 
that  it  was  then  defective,  Matt.  v.  44  -  vi.  12.,  and  ix.  18 — x.  1. 
Four  years  afterwards  he  found  tlint  it  had  received  other  injuries, 
for  Matt.  xxii.  44 — xxiii.  35.  and  ,lobn  xxi.  10.  to  the  end,  had  al.-:o 
disappeared.  This  MS.  belongs  to  the  Library  of  Holy  Synod  at 
Moscow.  Matthxi  collated  it  twice ;  and  on  his  extracts,  as  given 
in  his  Greek  Testament,  subsequent  editors  and  critics  have  relied. 
He  also  gave  a  facsimile  of  the  writing  of  the  MS.  The  text  is  of 
the  usual  Constantinopolitan  character. 

r.  Codex  Tisciiendoiifianus  IV. —  Tischendorf  has  recently 
proposed  to  use  T.  as  the  designation  for  critical  purposes.of  the  MS. 
which  is  No.  IV.  in  the  catalogue  of  those  which  he  procured  in 
1853.  No  inconvenience  need  arise  from  this  notation,  for  the 
Vatican  fragments,  denoted  F.  by  Seholz,  are  far  more  suitably 
quoted  by  the  same  designation  as  the  other  portions  of  the  same 
MS.  now  at  Vienna  and  in  the  British  Museum. 

This  MS.  is  ascribed  by  Tischendorf  to  the  ninth  century ;  it  now 
consists  of  157  leaves  of  a  large  quarto  form.  On  each  page  there 
is  one  column,  and  the  form  of  the  letters  and  general  aspect  re- 
sembles especially  the  Codex  Cyprius  (K.).  This  MS.  contains  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke  entire,  but  with  the  last  ten  leaves  much  injure<l 
by  damp :  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  is  only  defective  from  chap.  iii. 
35 — vi.  20. :  of  St,  Matthew  there  are  but  a  few  leaves,  containing 
vi.  16—29.,  vii.  26— viii.  27.,  xii.  18— xiv.  15.,  xx.  25— xxi.  19., 
xxii.  25 — xxiiL  13.,  and  of  St  John  vi.  14 -viii.  3.,  xv.  24 — xix. 
6.  The  text  of  this  MS.  agrees  in  general  with  that  of  the  other 
later  uncials ;  in  some  peculiar  passages  it  has  such  readings  as  are 
found  in  the  more  important  MSS.  Tischendorf  has  himself  col- 
lected this  MS.,  and  also  (by  his  permission)  Tregelles  during  the 
time  that  it  was  in  England. 

A.  Codex  Tisciiendorfianus  III.  — Tlie  notation  A.  has  been 
proposed  by  Tischendorf  to  designate  the  MS.  No.  III.  in  his  catalogue, 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  The  fragment  to  which 
he  had  previously  applied  this  reference  does  not  need  any  special 

notation.  ,       .  ,  ,  ti. 

This  MS.  is  attributed  by  Tischendorf  to  the  eighth  century.     It 

consists  at  present  of  157  leaves,  containing  the  whole  of  the  Gospels 

of  St  Luke  and  St  John,  together  with  the  subscription  to  that  ot 
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St.  ^lark,  60  that  it  doubtless  once  included  all  the  Gospels.  In 
each  page  there  are  two  columns;  the  uncial  letters  are  small,  neat, 
sloping,  and  comj)ressed.  The  variety  of  reading  is  considerable,  so 
that  although  Constimtinopolitan  in  its  general  character,  it  contains 
liy  no  means  a  settled  text.  Occasionally  there  are  scholia  added, 
some  of  which  have  an  importance  as  affording  evidence  in  criticism. 
Tischendorf  collated  this  MS.  himself,  and  Tregelles  subsequently 
by  his  permission. 

Fragmknts. 

(). — This  letter  was  used  by  Wetstein  and  others  to  denote  a 
fragment  of  St.  Luke's  Gospels  (xviii.  II — 13.  and  part  of  ver.  14.) 
given  to  Montfaucon  by  A^selmo  Banduri.  Tischendorf,  however, 
considering  that  fragment  to  be  only  part  of  a  lectionary,  has  sub- 
stituted for  it  another  fragment. 

Fragmcntum  Mnsqnense.  —  Eight  le.ives  containing  John  i.  1 — 4., 
XX.  10—13.,  15  —  17.,  20 — 24.  Four  of  the  leaves  contain  nothing 
but  repetitions  of  the  beginning  of  St.  John's  Gospel.  Matfliiei 
edited  these  fragments,  and  gave  a  facsimile:  they  ap[)car  to  belong 
to  the  ninth  century.  Tlioy  belong  to  the  Library  of  the  Holy  Synod 
at  Moscow  (No.  cxx.),  having  formerly  been  attached  to  the 
binding  of  a  ]\IS.  of  ("hrysostom. 

\i. —  This  letter  was  used  by  Griesbach  and  Scholz  to  denote  a 
Tiiliingen  fragment  containing  John  i.  38 — 50.:  Tischendorf,  how- 
ever, considered  th;it  fragment  to  be  only  part  of  a  lectionary,  and, 
therefore,  in  his  (ircck  Testament  (1849)  he  substituted  a  Frag- 
mcntnm  NenpoUtamim  resrrijitiim ;  of  this  he  was  able  to  read  one 
]>age  contniiiing  Mark  xiv.  32 — 39.  The  palimpsest  leaves  in  the 
whole  MS.  a]ipear  to  be  twelve  or  fourteen;  the  writing  being  of 
the  eighth  century. 

The  inconvenience  of  using  letter)  of  reference  to  denote  very 
ariiall  fragtnenf.i  is  shown  by  the  changes  of  notation  which  take  place 
from  time  to  time;  for  Tischendorf  now  calls  the  Neapolitan  fragment 
A^'^,  and  he  uses  R.  to  denote  the  Codex  Nitriensis  mentioned  above, 
]).  183.  To  the  latter  arrangement  there  can  be  no  objection  if  it  be 
well  understood  ;  but  it  is  always  better  to  refer  by  name  to  the 
very  small  fragments,  which  can  only  occasionally  be  cited. 

W.  (appended  to  No.  314.  in  the  Paris  Library  '). —  Two  frag- 
ments of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  contiining  ix.  36 — 47.  and  x.  12 — 22. 
Tischendorf,  who  ascribes  these  two  leaves  to  the  eighth  century 
(which  seems  at  least  sufficiently  early),  published  them  in  his 
Monumcnta  Sacra  Inedita,  184fi. 

Y. — Fragments  in  the  Uarbcrini  Library  at  Rome  (No.  225.) ;  con- 
taining St.  John  xvi.  3 — xix  41.  Attributed  to  the  eighth  century 
by  Tischendorf,  who  inserted  it  in  his  Monumenta  Sacra  Itledita. 

0.    Codex  Tischendorjianui,  in  the  University  Library  at  Leipsic. 

'  It  will  l>c  well  once  for  all  to  mention  that  this  library,  whether  designated  Nationale, 
Impcrialc,  or  known  by  its  old  name  Btbliolhique  du  lioi,  is  one  and  the  same.  The 
clian(;cs  of  its  name  hare  led  to  inconsistency  in  the  references  to  it  on  the  part  of 
critici. 
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— Four  leaves  brought  from  the  East  by  Tischendorf,  containing  parts 
of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  xiii.  46—55.  (mutilated),  xiv.  8—29.,  xv. 
4_14.  He  considers  this  fragment  to  belong  to  the  sevciitK 
century :  published  in  his  Monumenta  Sacra 

Besides  these  fragments  Tischendorf  gave  a  i)lace  in  the  list  pre- 
fixed to  his  Greek  Testiiment  in  1849,  under  the  designation  of  A. 
(now  otherwise  appropriated),  to  two  fragnientJ  of  a  Codex  Sniai- 
ticus,  which  he  read  in  part  of  the  cover  of  an  Arabic  book  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Catherine,  on  Mount  Sinai.  One  of  these  contams 
Matt.  XX.  8—15.,  the  other  Luke  i.  14—20.  Supposed  to  belong 
to  the  ninth  century;  published  by  Tischendorf,  in  the  Wiener 
Jiihrbucher,  1846. 


CHAP.  XVIIL 

THE   0TnF.n   LATER   UNCIALS    CONTAINING    THE   ACTS,    EPISTLEB,    OR 
APOCALYrSE. 

H  of  the  Act?.  Codex  Mutinensis  (No.  196.).— This  MS.,  which 
is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  ninth  century,  is  in  the  Ducal  Library 
at  Modena.  The  ancient  writing  is  defective  from  the  beginning 
as  far  as  chap.  v.  28.,  also  from  ix.  39— x.  19.,  xiii.  36-xiv.  3., 
xxvii  4  to  the  end.  This  latter  imperfection  was  supplied  by  a 
hand" of  the  eleventh  century,  and  the  other  dcfecta  by  one  much 
more  recent  This  MS.  also  contains  the  Catholic  Lpl^tle8  in  cursive 
letters.     Collated  by  Tischendorf,  .also  by  Tregelles. 

F  of  the  Acts.— Wetstein  thus  designated  a  few  passages  in  the 
Acts  written  (in  the  seventh  century  apparently)  in  die  margin  of 
the  Coislin  MS.  (No.  1.)  of  the  oct^teuch.  Tischendorf  <^<;nJ  '"  t^« 
same  MS.  similar  scholia  from  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  (which  he 
designates  F'.),  and  all  that  he  could  thus  notice  (but  few  in  number), 
he  inserted  in  his  Monumenta  Sacra  r     c  c.   v     v    V.,;=»I«, 

G.  of  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Kpistles,  J.  of  St  Pauls  Epistles 
Codex  Passionei  (formerly  belonging  to  the  cardinal  of  that  name) 
riow   in   the    Bibliolheca   Angelica  (of  the  Augustmc   monks)  a 
Rome.  — This  MS.  appears  to  belong  to  the  ni«<A  century     it    s 
defective  as  far  as  Acts  viii.  10.,  and  at  the  end  it  brcaks.-ff   Hob. 
S     10      It  was  examined  by  Blanchini,  and  afterwards  by  Birch 
Sholz  collated  it.  but  with  little  exactitude;  -|^^^f J^j^^*^  ^^/^^^ 
he  did  the  same  in  1833.     It  hns  since  been  collated  with  care  by 
Tischendorf,  and  also  by  Tregelles 

J.  of -the  Catholic  Epistles,  K.    of   St   I'^^^^'-^^'^J^l 
Moscow    MS.    called    by    Mattha=.    in    his    Greek  Testament     g. 
ThTs  MS ;  is  ascribed  to  the  ninth  century:   it«  readings  are  only 
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broujrlit  to  Moscow  from  the  monastery  of  St,  Dionysius,  on  Mount 
Atlios :  it  now  belongs  to  tlie  Library  of  the  Holy  Synod  (No. 
xcviii.). 

'J'iicrc  is  also  at  INIoscow  a  very  ancient  fragment,  containing 
Ileb.  X.  1 — 7.,  32 — 38.,  described  by  Matthxi  and  collated  by  him  in 
his  larger  Greek  Testament.  Tischendorf  suggested  that  this  might 
be  dcsignato<l  L.,  but  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  refer  by  name 
to  so  small  a  fragment. 

H.  of  the  Apocalypse.  Code.T  Ra.silianus,  No.  105.,  formerly  belong- 
ing to  the  IJasilian  monastery  at  Rome,  now  in  the  Vatican  Librar\-, 
No.  20U(i. —  This  MS.  contains  homilies  of  Basil  and  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  and,  amongst  them,  the  whole  of  the  book  of  Kevelation, 
which  is  of  importance  as  it  is  found  in  so  very  few  ancient  docu- 
ments, l^lancliini  gave  a  facsimile  of  this  MS.  in  hia  Evangeliariurn 
(^iLidrnplex,  with  a  description  of  the  Codex.  Wetstein  requested 
Cardinal  t^uirini  to  procure  him  a  collation  of  the  entire  text;  and 
accordingly  extracts  were  sent  to  him,  but  too  late  for  the  greater 
])art  to  appear  under  the  text  in  its  place  in  the  Apparatus  Cri- 
ticus.  In  this  collation  so  many  ]>ortions  were  passed  over  in  entire 
silence,  and  from  others  so  ftw  readings  were  noticed,  that  it 
was  soon  judged  that  the  MS.  had  been  cither  very  defectively  col- 
lated, or  else  it  was  very  imperfect.  Tregelles,  when  at  Rome 
in  1845,  made  inquiries  to  know  if  this  MS.  were  entire;  and 
he  was  allowed,  in  proof  that  there  is  no  hiatus,  to  copy  the 
first  and  last  lines  of  each  page,  so  as  to  show  that  all  goes  on 
continuously.  He  was  also  allowed  to  trace  in  facsimde  four 
pages,  which  he  selected  from  those  parts  from  which  but  few 
readings  had  been  noted ;  but  nothing  more  was  permitted,  so 
that  he  w.is  disappointed  in  his  endeavour  to  procure  an  entire 
collation.  Before  this  time,  however,  that  most  successful  collator 
and  publisher  of  MSS.  Tischendorf,  had,  while  occupied  in  the 
Vatican,  noted  the  variations  of  this  MS.  from  the  text  of  his  own 
first  edition  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  thus,  though  he  was  not 
permitted  to  transcribe  the  MS.  for  publication,  he  was  able  to  give 
the  teit  in  his  Monumenta  Sacra  in  such  a  form  as  to  be  in  general 
worthy  of  confidence  :  though  Tregelles,  in  examining  TischendorTs 
edition  with  his  own  extr.acts  and  facsimile  pages,  found  in  one  of 
the  latter  two  oversights  of  small  importance  on  TischendorTs  part.' 
The  Leipsic  professor  is  really  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  Biblical 
scholars  for  the  pains  which  he  took  in  obtaining  the  readings  of  this 
MS.,  —  the  only  ancient  document  besides  Codices  Alexandrinus 
and  Ephraemi  (A.  and  C.)  containing  the  book  of  Revelation. 
This  MS.  seems  to  belong  to  the  eighth  century  ;  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  confound  it  with  B.,  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  in  which  the 
Revelation  is  a  modem  supplement.  The  uncial  letters  of  this  MS. 
are  of  a  peculiar  form. 

Fragmentum    Uffenbaciiiancm  :  Two  leaves  containing  the 

'  Rev.  xvi.  9.     Tlie  MS.  doci  no(  rend  ttji/  before  t(oiiirtar.       12.  it  rcaj*  thai  i  t» 
aryar  ipfarr)ii  (tic).     See  "  Account  of  tha  Vrintcd  Text,"  pp.  156,  157. 
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beginning  and  the  end  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which,  though 
reckoned  by  the  editors  amongst  the  cursive  MSS.,  and  numbered 
53.,  belong  more  properly  to  those  in  uncial  letters,  as  the  characters, 
though  peculiar,  are  almost  entirely  separate,  and  are  certainly  by 
no  means  cursive,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term.  This 
MS.  formerly  belonged  to  Uffenhach,  and  it  is  now  preserved  in 
the  library  of  the  Johanneum  at  Hiiniburg.  In  its  original  state  it 
consisted  of  six  leaves  of  vellum:  the  four  inner  ones  are  now  gone; 
tliose  which  remain  contain  chap.  i.  1 — iv.  3.  and  xii.  20.  to  the 
end  :  the  writing  is  in  double  columns,  and  it  is  all  written  in  red 
ink,  which,  though  common  in  titles,  and  for  the  first  few  lines  in 
each  book  in  Biblical  MSS.,  is  peculiar  when  used  throughout 

Imperfect  descriptions  of  this  curious  fragment  had  been  given  by 
Bengcl,  Wetstein,  and  others;  and  Dr.  II.  V.  C.  Ilenke,  in  1800, 
published  a  full  examination  of  it,  together  with  such  a  facsimile  as 
gives  a  fair  notion  of  its  appearance  and  of  the  form  of  the  letters. 

It  resembles  the  later  uncials  in  having  the  accents  and  breath- 
ings, and  being  devoid  of  the  subscribed  iota :  the  mark  of  interroga- 
tion (;)  occurs  oiice,  chap.  iii.  17.,  after  the  word^pi;|MB;  This  JI.S. 
may  probably  belong  to  the  tenth  century ;  but  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  it  is  a  transcrijjt  of  one  much  older,  as  some  of  its 
readings  are  historically  known  to  have  had  an  early  existence, 
througn  now  they  are  not  found  in  other  MSS.  These  fragments 
were  twice  collated  by  Tregelle?.' 

In  the  Codex  Ilarleianus,  5613.  in  the  British  Museum,  Griesbach 
noticed  two  leaves  appended  to  the  cover  which  in  description  &c. 
are  almost  entirely  counterparts  of  the  Uffcnbach  fragment :  almost 
the  only  difTerence  is,  that  the  lines  in  each  page  are  not  precisely 
the  same  in  number.  They  contain  1  Cor.  xv.  52 — 2  Cor.  i.  15., 
an  2  Cor.  x.  13 — xii.  5.  Griesbach  designated  these  fragments 
in  his  Greek  Testament  64.  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 

Tischendorf  has  just  (1855)  published  the  text  of  both  of  these 
fragments  of  MS.  in  his  recent  volume  "  Anecdota  Sacra  et  Profana." 


CHAP.  XIX. 

IMPORTANT    MSS.    IN    CORSIVE    LETTERS. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  a  full  description  of  MSS.  in  cursive 
letters  in  a  work  intended  as  an  Introduction  to  Textual  Criticism ; 
and  a  mere  list  of  them  would  be  of  little  use  in  any  work  in  which 
they  were  not  cited  or  otherwise  employed :  indeed,  with  reo;ard  to 
the  great  majority  of  these  documents,  but  little  is  really  known, 

'  From  some  Italian  writing  on  one  of  the  leaves  of  the  Uffenbachian  fragment,  it 
might  seem  cither  ai  if  this  copy  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  had  preceded  the  Homi- 
lies of  ChrysoBtom  on  that  book  ;  or  as  if  the  existing  leaves  had  once  been  okA  as  the 
conera  for  a  copy  of  those  Homilies.  In  support  of  the  former  opinion,  it  may  be  added 
that  on  the  last  page  of  the  fragment  there  is  what  printers  wonld  term  a  tet-off  uf  a 
large  n,  evidently  the  initial  letter  of  some  book. 
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except  the  fact  of  tlieir  existence,  the  place  in  which  they  are  kept, 
and  the  general  character  (formed  commonly  on  a  very  rough 
estimate)  of  the  text  which  they  contain. 

The  following  ia  the  summary  given  by  Dr.  Davidson  of  these 
MSS.  in  general :  — 

"  Upwards  of  five  hundred  cursive  MSS.  of  the  Gospels,  ranging 
in  date  from  the  tenth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  have  been  inspected 
more  or  less  cursorily,  or  at  least  mentioned.  More  than  two 
hundred  of  the  same  kind  contain  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles ; 
upwards  of  three  hundred  the  Pauline  Epistles ;  one  hundred  have 
the  Apocalypse.  Very  few,  however,  have  been  properly  described 
and  fully  collated.  By  far  the  greater  number  have  been  hastily 
inspected."  (Biblical  Criticism,  ii.  324.) 

A  few,  however,  from  this  numerical  mass  may  be  selected  from 
brief  description. 

These  will  be  the  cursive  MSS.  to  which  any  particular  im- 
portance attaches  cither  on  account  (i.)  of  the  goodness  of  the 
readings,  or  (ii.)  of  the  use  which  has  been  made  of  them  in  the 
formation  of  the  text,  or  (iii.)  those  that  have  become  well  known 
throufjh  some  peculiarity. 

1.  (so  numbered  in  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles). — A  MS. 
in  the  library  at  Basle  (formerly  B.  vi.  27.,  now   K.  iii.  3.):  it 
contains  all  the  New  Testament  except  the  Apocalypse.     It  was 
known  to  Erasmus,  who,  however,  used  it  very  little,  from  finding 
that  its  text  diflTcrcd  much  from  other  copies  with  which  he  was  well 
acquainted.     It  was  for  a  considerable    time  in  the  possession  of 
Reuchlin,  who  borrowed  it  from  the  Dominican  monks  of  Basle, 
who  h.ad  received  it  from   Cardinal  de  Ragusio.     Erasmus's  sub- 
editors, (Ecolampadius  and  Gerbclius,  had  a  much  higher  opinion  of 
this  MS.  than  he  himself  had  :   they  wanted  in  his  third  edition  to 
introduce  many  readings  from  it,   which  he  prevented,  considering 
that  it  had  been  altered  from  the  Latin.     Wetstein  was  the  first 
who  thoroughly  examined    this    MS.;    in    the    first    edition    of  his 
Prolegomena  (1730),    he    sj)()ke    highly   of   its   text,   and    strongly 
opposed  the  opmion  of  Erasmus  that  its  readings  had  been  altered 
from  the  Latin.     He  says  on  this  subject,  "  Cujus  rei  tamen,  ut 
quovis  pignore  certare  ausim,  hie  nullum  vestigium  est"  (p.  57.); 
and  he  states  also,  most  truly,  that  in  the  Gospels  its  text  agrees 
mostly  with  the  most  ancient  codices  and  patristic  citations.     Thus 
it  may  be  concluded  that  if  Wetstein  had  at  that  time  formed  a 
critical   text,   or   expressed   a   general  judgment  on  the  value  of 
readings,  be   would  have  anticipated  the  critical  results  to  which 
now  those  who  have  specially  laboured  in  this  field  are  seeking  to 
direct     But  in  the  next  twenty  years,  Wetstein's  critical  judgment 
was  «)  thoroughly  changed,  (might  it  not  be  said  distorted?)  that  in 
the  Prolegoiiicna  actually  prefixed  to  his  Greek  Testament,  he  said 
(p.  44.),   that  he  not  only  recalled   his   former  opinion,  but  now 
thought   the    MS.    to   be  interpolated  in  unnumbered  places.     It 
should  be  rcincinbered  that,  in  the  interval,  he  ha<l  formed  no  new 
or  increased  acquaintance  with  its  readings,  only  he  had  elaborated 
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R  theory  in  accordance  with  which  every  one  of  the  most  ancient 
rropies,  and  every  MS.  which  accorded  with  them,  was  condemned  as 
Latinizing.  Wetstein  also  observes  that  the  variations  of  this  MS. 
from  the  common  Greek  Testament  were  almost  equal  to  all  that 
are  found  in  all  other  MSS.  put  together.  In  making  this  remark 
he  could  hardly  have  remembered  the  Codex  Beza;  (D.).  The 
character  of  this  MS.  differs  in  the  different  parts:  the  Acts  and 
Epistles  contain  a  text  of  no  particular  importance,  while  the 
Gospels  (now  bound  in  the  end  of  the  volume)  present  the  charac- 
teristics to  which  so  much  attention  has  been  paid.  Wetstein 
collated  this  MS.  twice ;  others  had  previously  examined  it ;  and  in 
recent  years  the  Gospels  have  been  collated  (independently)  by 
Tregelles  and  by  Dr.  Roth  :  a  recomparison  with  the  MS.  itself, 
of  the  readings  in  which  these  two  collations  differed,  has  taken 
away  almost  every  point  on  which  there  could  be  any  doubt ;  and 
these  independent  collations  show  that  even  if  it  were  accurately 
examined  by  Wetstein,  the  readings  which  he  noted  were  not 
correctly  printed ;  for  his  collation  was  incorrect  in  more  than 
twelve  hundred  readings.  The  copy  of  the  Gospels  noted  118.  (in 
the  Bodleian  Library  ;  Marsh  24.),  part  of  which  was  collated  by 
Griesbach,  appears  to  be  in  text  a  duplicate  of  this  MS.,  either 
transcribed  from  it  or  from  its  archetype.  Codex  118.  is  supposed 
to  belon<T  to  the  thirteenth  century,  while  this  on  good  grounds  has 
been  assigned  to  the  tenth.  There  are  thus  uncial  MSS.  of  the 
Gospels  more  recent  than  this  cursive  copy ;  but  none  of  the  later 
MSS.  of  that  class  is  comparable  to  this,  as  to  the  goodness  of  text 

in  the  Gospels.  .     ,    t,.,  ,.    ,  v        t      '  •  i 

33  Codex  CoLDERTiNUs2844.,now  m  theBibliothfique  Impcnale 
at  Paris  (33.  in  tlie  Gospels,  17.  in  St  Paul's  Epistles,  13.  m  the 
AcU  and  Catholic  Epistles).— Perhaps  this  is  the  most  important 
of  the  Biblical  MSS.  in  cursive  letters  extant:  it  is  also  one  of 
those  which  has  suffered  most  from  damp  and  decay.  It  contains 
part  of  the  Prophete  and  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
except  the  Anocalvpse:  their  order  is  now  most  confused;  but  by 
examining  the  writing,  it  is  clear  that  they  were  once  arranged  as 
3:  th'e  differences  in  the  ink,  &c.  at  the  different  dislocations  is 
Z^  very  manifest;  but  when  the  parts  are  looked  at  as  orrff^nally 
arranged,  the  changes  are  almost  imperceptibly  gradual.  Part  ot 
ahnost  every  leaf  has  been  destroyed  through  the  decay  cau.ed  by 
!rp:le  L  Lmp.  The  MS.  is  on  vellum,  in  folio  size  and  belongs 
♦/.the  eleventh  century.  Larroque  appears  to  be  the  tirst  known 
SlaL  :f  thl  MS;  a^l  the  readings  which  he  extr-..^  were  o^- 
mnnicated  by  AUix  to  Mill,  who  inserted  them  in  hm  ^^^^^.^^^ 
meni  wheni  Wetstein  transferred  them  to  his  pages.  f^"e^^^ 
rxam&e  first  eighteen  chapters  of  ^^'^'^'^XlS'Z  rZ'^ 
some  places  in  the  Epistles,  making  "^J^^^^mI      ,  Jat  leng^ 

^^ZS^^Z  =i  -  ScS^^Sings  which  are 
TOU  IV.  '' 
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utlerlif  vnlike  those  really  found  in  it,  to  say  nothing  of  omieeions, 
and  those  often  of  importance. 

In  1850  Trepjclles  collated  the  whole  of  the  MS.,  re-examining 
the  results  with  the  citations  of  Ijarroque  and  Scliolz,  and  then 
comparing  ag.ain  every  discrepancy  with  the  MS.  itself.  It  is  very 
manifest  how  it  is  that  a  document  of  such  internal  excellence 
should  have  hecn  so  much  neglected.  Its  condition  is  such  as  to 
render  the  task  of  collating  it  peculiarly  difficult :  in  fact,  there  arc 
many  palimpsests  which,  without  any  ehcinical  restoration,  are  fir 
easier  to  read.  Not  only  has  dani[)  destroyed  parts  of  the  leaves,  hut 
they  must  have  been  so  stuck  together  that,  in  separating  them,  tlie 
vellum  is  often  so  defaced  as  to  he  ilicgilih?.  This  is  es|)ecially  the 
case  in  the  book  of  Acts  ;  for  there  the  leaves  were  joined  so 
firmly  to  each  other,  that  when  separated,  the  ink  h.as  adhered  rather 
to  the  opposite  |'age  than  to  its  own  ;  and  thus  there  are  leaves  the 
writinff  of  which  can  only  be  read  by  observing  what  has  >et  off  (as 
it  would  be  said  of  a  printed  book)  on  the  opposite  page.  In  this 
manner,  by  patiently  reading  the  Greek  backwards,  many  pages  were 
collated,  of  the  text  of  which  nothing  was  legible  on  the  page  itself. 
There  are  .also  in  this  decayed  portion  of  the  MS.  parts  wholly  de- 
fective now ;  the  readings  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  set-nff. 
Unless  this  were  understood,  it  might  seem  as  if  citations  were  in- 
advertently m.ade  from  non-existing  portions  of  the  MS. :  the  ink 
exists  of  parts,  the  vellum  of  which  has  perished. 

It  is  surprising  to  observe  the  number  of  readings  in  which  this 
MS.  (sometimes  in  company  with  one,  sometimes  with  a  few  others, 
and  often  alone),  accords  with  the  most  ancient  documents.  This 
fact  shows  its  importance  as  a  witness  of  the  ancient  Greek  text. 

09.  CoDKX  Leicestrknris. — This  MS.  belongs  to  the  town 
council  of  Leicester.  (09.  Gospels;  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles  31.; 
St.  Paul's  Epistles  .37.;  Ajioc.  14.)  It  formerly  belonged  to  William 
Chark  or  Chnrc  (who  was  dcjjrivcd  of  his  fellowship  at  Peterhonse, 
Cambridge,  for  Prcsbyterianisin),  and  then  to  Thomas  Hayne,  who 
in  1040  (not  100')  as  stated  by  Wetstein)  gave  it  to  its  present 
owners.  It  is  in  folio  size;  jiaper  and  vellum  are  used  indiscri- 
minately in  ita  construction  ;  and  the  writing  is  rather  rough  and 
inelegant.  It  is  ascribed  to  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  defective 
as  far  as  Matt,  xviii.,  and  besides  some  other  injuries,  it  has  lost  the 
latter  j)art  of  the  llevelation  :  this  part  must  have  been  more  injured 
in  recent  years ;  for  while  others  have  described  the  deficiency  aa 
being  only  from  Rev.  xxi.  1.  to  the  end,  now  all  is  lost  after  chap. 
xix.  10.,  and  of  this  last  leaf  part  is  gone.  Mill  collated  this  MS., 
and  published  the  results  in  his  appendix.  A  farther  collation,  made 
by  Jackson  and  Tiffin  (which  had  ]>as8ed  into  the  hands  of  Cteaar 
de  Missy),  was  used  by  Wetstein;  and  a  more  complete  collation 
made  by  Jackson  hua  remained  in  MS.  in  the  library  of  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge. 

In  1851,  througli  the  kind  intervention  of  Georoe  Toller,  Esq., 
then  Mayor  of  Leicester,  this  MS.  was  lent  for  collation  to  Dr. 
Tregelles  on  due   security  being   given  for  its    preservation.     He 
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wae  thus  able  to  collate  it  at  leisure,  and  to  recompare  with  the  MS 
itself  such  collations  as  had  been  already  made  and  published.  The 
text  of  the  MS.  is  worthy  of  such  attention  ;  it  is  of  far  higher 
value  than  not  only  the  mass  of  the  recent  cursive  copies,  but  also 
than  the  greater  part  of  the  later  uncials :  it  is  only  surprising  that 
this  document  should  have  been  treated  with  so  much  neglect,  as 
not  to  have  been  known  through  any  complete  published  collation. 
Besides  that  which  has  been  made  by  Tregelles,  Dr.  Dobbm  has 
recently  announced  that  the  Rev.  F.  II.  Scnvener  is  now  engaged 
in  a  similar  examination  of  the  MS.  itself 

38.  of  the  Apocalypse  (Cod.  Vat.  579.).— This  is  a  MS.  on  cotton 
paper  of  about  the  thirteenth    century.     The  codex  contains  the 
book  of  Revelation  in  the  midst  of  some  patristic  writings.     The 
readinn-s  of  this  MS.  are  known  almost  exclusively  through  Birch  s 
collation.     Scholz    inspected  the  IMS.,  and  Tregelles  succeeded  in 
notioT  a  few  readings  (some  of  them  of  moment),  which  had  not 
been  extracted  by  Birch.      A  thorough  collation,  or  what  would  be 
still  better  a  transcript  suited  for  publication,  is  a  desideratum ;  for 
there  is  no  cursive  MS.  of  the  Apocalypse  which  exhibits  such  a 
close  adherence  to  ancient  authorities,  and  thus  it  is  a  most  valuable 
auxiliary  to  Codices  A.  aiid  C,  the  latter  of  which  is  defective  in 
several  places  in  the  book  of  Revelation.     Birch  states  that  the  Mb. 
was  written  by  a  sufficiently  learned  and  skilful  copyist,  who  must 
have  had  by  him  another  ]\IS.  besides  his  archetype,  from  which  he 
introduced  some  readings,  and  noted  some  in  the  margin.     Lections 
of  this  MS.,  which  Birch  was  disposed  m  some  cases  to  attribute  to 
transcriptural  error,  are   am|,ly  defended   by  the  proof  which  we 
possess  of  their  having  been  in  widespread  use  before  the  age  m 
which  our  common   text  of   the    Apocalypse  assimied  the  form  in 
which  we  find  it  in  the  mass  of  the  later  copies.     That  gleanings  of 
important  readings  have  been  left  for  those  who  may  labour  on  this 
MS     even  after  the  harvest  gathered  by  Birch,  may  be  seen  from 
the    following  specimens  obUiJned  by  Tregelles  on  a  very  cursory 
inaction     ^el.  i.  5.  the  MS.  reads  with  A.  and  C^'''-^ :  7'% 
TS-v  '5m-  /9a-^'--     This  MS.  is  in  value  for  the  book  of 
RevXron  what  33.  is  to  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament 

A  MS  obtained  by  Tischendorf  (in  Egypt  apparently),  in  1853^ 
containing  ihe  Acta'of  the  Apostles,  deserves  to  be  mentioned 
amonKst  the  most  ^aluable  of  the  cursive  ^ocument.  It  is  on 
Zxl  of  a  small  quarto  ^,^^  ^  -^  f  ^1:4^1  t  III 

^  .^  t^ if  rs  ^IttT^^ll^  th^MonkA  ^^^ 
.„+„.„    in'i4       The   aoreement  of  this    MO.  wiin  uie 
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show  tliat  it  cannot  be  regarded  aa  a  mere  duplicate  of  eitiicr  of 
tliem.  Tliid  MS.  is  nmnbi.Ted  vil.  in  the  catiloguc  of  the  MSS. 
which  Professor  Tiachendorf  offered  for  sale  on  certiiin  conditions  in 
1854.  Accordinf!;  to  the  terms  then  proposed,  Dr.  'rrcgclics  became 
its  purchaser ;  but  Professor  Tiscliendorf  withdrew  his  MSS.,  and 
cancelled  the  conditions  on  which  they  had  been  offered.  Since  then, 
however,  this  MS.  lias  been  secured  for  the  Library  of  the  British 
Museum  (No.  20,003),  and  thus  it  is  not  lost  to  this  country. 
Tiscliendorf  collated  it  while  it  was  still  in  his  possession,  and  this 
has  also  been  done  by  Tregelles.' 

The  five  cursive  MSS.  thus  described  appear  to  be  those  which 
are  known  to  jiossess  dit<tinctively  the  highest  value:  there  are,  no 
doubt,  others,  the  text  of  which  is  hardly  Known,  which  merit  a  more 
careful  examination.  In  the  Gospels  some  other  cursive  MSS.  may 
be  considered  to  approach  in  value  to  those  already  mentioned. 
Such  as  — 

13.  The  MS.  in  the  Biblioth^quc  Imp(;riale  at  Paris  (No.  50., 
formerly  2244.);  a  quarto  on  vellum  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
century,  containing  the  Gospels  with  five  chasms. —  Kiistcr  gave 
somcrcatlinga  from  this  MS.  (but  with  no  great  accuracy);  from  him 
they  were  taken  by  Wetstcin.  Griesbach  gave  a  good  descrij;tion 
of  the  MS.  in  his  SymboUe  Crilicaj;  and  he  collateil  three  chapters. 
Matt."  xiii.  xiv.  xv.,  and  looked  cursorily  at  other  parts.  It  was 
subsequently  examined  by  Hegtrup :  but  there  is  no  complete  or 
dependable  collation  which  can  be  used ;  the  greater  part  of  the 
rea^lings  cited  from  it  cannot  be  coiifidently  quoted  without  re-exami- 
nation. 

22.  The  Codex  Colbertinus,  24G7.  (now  No.  72.  in  the  Biblio- 
thiquc  Imperiale)  of  the  four  Gospel.-*,  with  some  chasms.  It  is  on 
vellum,  and  is  ascribed  to  the  eleventh  century.  It  was  examined  by 
Wetstein,  whose  collation  is  the  oidy  real  ground  on  which  we  have 
to  rely  for  wliat  we  know  of  its  reatlings.  It  was  more  recently  ex- 
amined by  Scholz.  It  ajipcars  as  if  it  had  been  altered  in  places  as  to 
its  reading  by  later  hands,  or  at  least  that  more  recent  readings  had 
been  added.  From  what  we  know  of  the  text  of  this  MS.,  there 
is  enough  to  raise  the  desire  th.-xt  it  should  be  accurately  collated; 
for  thus  and  thus  only  can  we  know  certainly  whether  it  has  such  a 
resemblance  to  the  ancient  documents  as  to  merit  a  place  amongst  the 
monuments  of  the  ancient  text.  This  appears  to  be  the  case  in  some 
passages  of  characteristic  reading. 

209.  The  Couex  Venetus  10.,  a  vellum  MS.  of  the  fifteenth 
century  (designated  209.  in  the  Gospels;  in  the  Acts  and  Catholic 
Epistles  95.,  in  St.  Paul's  108.,  and  in  the  Revelation  46.);  formerly 
the  j)ropcrty  of  Cardinal  Bessarion.  From  the  description  it  would 
seem  as  if  it  had  been  written  by  different  hands.  The  Gotjieh  alone 
claim  notice  here  ;  for  it  is  only  in  that  part  that  the  text  has  any 
characteristic  excellence.     Indeed,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  in 

'  The  collnlion  of  Tisclicmloif  lio»  jujt  twcn  published  in  liii  "  Aneciloia  Sacrn  ct 
Profttiio." 
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that  part  the  Vatican  MS.  was  used  as  an  '^'f'^'y'P^-J};]'^[^^^i^^ 
that  from  want  of  sufficient  time,  he  was  not  able  to  co/ late  thte  Mb., 
whkh  Cwever  he  examined  in  some  parts.  He  wa^  indebted  to 
Enlelbre  h  for  the  greater  nund,er  of  the  readings  which  he  pubh^hed. 

MS      What  is  needed  is  a  thorough  collation  of  the  Gospels,  sucn 
as  will  give  full  certainty  of  the  readings. 

The  MSS.  which  have  been  brought  forward  in  connection  with 

acquired.  .     ^lip  Gosnels  ;  .34.  in  the 

bouEX  MoNirouT.ANUS.     (No    I  •   rj^Ses  and  92.  in 
Acts  and  Catholic  Lpi.tles,  ^O-   >"  St.  1  aul «  M^         -  ^^^^^^ 

Trcgelles's  edition  «f  ^'^  Apo-lyP-  •- ^^^^  ,,^f^,,,, 

name  from  its  former  owner  Vv   Mouttort,  w       1  j 

cune  into  the  hands  of  Archbishop  Usher.      MonUort  w 
of  divinity  at  Cambridge  in  the  «eve"teenth  «^n  ury  P^     ^^^^ 

owner  was  William  CKa.k  (or  Cl-rc),  wh<,  m^5  .^  ^y 

of  his  fellowship  at  Peterhouse,  ^;;T,r'!g^J'(-^"i582)  preacher  to 
terlan  sentiment.,  and  who  -f^"7^f,^,f\"Xr  owner  was  Thomas 
the  Society  of  Lincoln  s  Inn  f;^fj^^'^'^l\^  a  friar.  From 
Clement;  and  before  him  '\'^.<^l""","^f/,^,,°";/„rTrinitv  College, 
Archbishop  Usher  ,t  I--;^^;;;^;^^  "^  ''S-  MS.  wa.,  written  by 
Dublin,   where    it    is  still   P'^^^"^^;';  j^,  have  copied  the 

different  hands:  more  <han  one  er  on  ^^^^"J^V. rely  dilfereit  hand; 
Gospels;  the  Acts  and  Epistles  "«  J^"-  ^"  «;j^^  l^,,  „„ee  wholly 
and  so  again  is  the  A,K>calypse      ^  ^r    Ke ja  ^^^^^^ 

independent  of  each  other  and  th^^t  fojed^.,^^.  P^^  ^.,^^  ,  j 
afterwards     conjoined    only    because     o  ^^  ^.^  _^^  ^  ^^^ 

material ;  or  else,  the  other  P '^  «  ^'J J ''.Uuced.  ThU  is  so  far 
Gospels,  and  thus  the  P'<^f "' <="f  ^^  „f  the  MS. ;  whatever  may  be 
in,,J.rtant,  that  it  relates  to  the  ^"'^  °[  f/^  ^°  J  recent.  Now  the 
t,.i  age  of  the  G'>'P^'^%fZ,^ZZ^r.  such  a  manner  .vith  the 
Revelation  agrees,  as  D.^  Barrett  s  ^^^^  .^  ^^  trunscnbed 

Codex  Leiceslrensisof   hatbook   ^  t    ,  .^  ^^^  possession  of 

from  that  MS.  ;  and  as  both  ^o^'^^!^;*     -,„  .^e  highest  degree  that 
the  same  William  Chark,  it  is  P™^ ''^         MS  .  which  must  have 

were   added  by  the  same  hand      Ih.s         1         .^  ^^^  c<mclus.ve 
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one  feels  doubt  on  the  subject,  ho  must  admit  tlie  resemblance,  and 
that  tl>c  identity  of  hand  is  probable.  Thus  it  is  pretty  clear  that 
tiic  MS.  was  completed,  as  it  now  exists,  in  the  rei{;n  of  Queen 
Elizabctli,  by  the  addition  of  the  Revelation  and  the  readings  now 
found  in  the  margin.  If  there  had  never  been  any  particular  reason 
for  discussing  the  age  of  this  MS.,  there  would  apparently  have  been 
no  difference  of  opinion  ;  but  the  Gospels  would  have  been  ascribed 
to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century;  the  Acts  and  Epistles  to  a  period 
a  little  later;  and  the  Apocalypse  to  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century, —  not  herause  of  the  writing  of  this  part  of  the  MS.,  but 
simply  from  the  history  of  the  text  of  that  book  as  liere  found  in 
connection  with  Chark,  the  former  owner  of  this  MS.,  and  of  the  Cod. 
Leicestrensis.  But  as  the  occurrence  of  the  passage  1  John  v.  7.  in 
this  MS.  has  given  it  a  kind  of  importance  that  it  could  not  otherwise 
have  possessed,  its  antiquity  hfw  been  by  some  greatly  overstrained, 
and  even  its  material  has  been  questioned,  as  if  it  were  not  sufficiently 
evident  that  it  is  written  on  paper  and  not  on  vellum.  It  has  often 
been  8ai<l  by  those  who  have  examined  it,  that  it  is  written  on  glazed 
paper ;  but  this  is  only  true  of  one  place,  namely  the  leaves^containing 
1  .lolm  V.  7.,  and  the  glazing  is  either  some  kind  of  size  which  has 
been  used  to  preserve  and  strengthen  the  p-irt  which  was  so  often 
examined,  or  else  it  has  arisen  from  the  frequent  handling  of  those 
two  pages. 

Erasmus,  in  his  two  earliest  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  did 
not  insert  the  text  1  John  v.  7.,  as  not  finding  it  in  the  MSS.  which 
he  had  seen:  this  was  charged  against  him  as  a  serious  fault;  and  he 
promised  that  i^any  Greek  copy  were  fotmd  containing  the  text,  he 
would  insert  it.  Before  the  appearance  of  his  third  edition  in  1522, 
he  heard  of  a  certain  Codex  Britannicus  contiiining  the  words  ;  and 
on  its  authority  he  redeemed  his  ])romisc  by  making  the  addition, 
though  certainly  without  being  convinced  of  its  genuineness.  The 
close  verbal  agieetiient  of  the  text,  as  thus  printed  by  Erasmus,  with 
the  Codex  Moiitfortianus  is  .almost  in  itself  a  proof  of  its  identity 
with  the  Codex  Britannicus  of  which  he  had  heard ;  and  this  becomes 
all  the  more  evident  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  noother  MS.  con- 
taining the  text  in  such  a  form  as  this  has  been  found,  though  the 
libraries  of  Europe  have  been  well  searched :  and  farther,  this  MS. 
seems  to  have  originated  in  England,  and  never  to  have  left  this 
country  until  its  removal  to  its  present  location,  Dublin.  Also  the 
resemblance  is  not  confined  merely  to  the  words  of  this  verse,  for 
Erasmus  had  received  from  England  a  copy  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and 
part  of  the  ninth  verses,  which  in  his  Annotations  of  1522,  and  also 
in  "  Apologia  ad  Stunicam,"  are  printed  (with  two  errors  ',  indeed, 
which  his  Greek  Testament  corrects) ;  and  here  there  is  so  much 
peculiarity  as  to  show  that  the  identity  is  complete.  The  non- 
insertion  of  the  article  before  the  witnesses,  either  heavenly  or  earthly, 

'  Tht'se  errors  were  rcpcatci!  in  each  imprcsBion  of  ttiU  nnto.  niid  of  the  "  Apologia," 
They  eonsistcd  in  ihu  omission  of  o\  before  the  seconil  /uipTi/poi/rrfi,  and  tlie  oinirtsinn  nf 
4>io>'  after  nytZim.  Itiit  jus  the  note  refers  to  the  Greek  Tesuimt  nt  which  aceoinpuiiied  it, 
it  is  worse  than  fully  to  itr;;iie  (as  some  have  done)  on  this  dilferenee. 
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of  ,cr.  8.  »■»  in  »cco,J»ce  »"l' !''"  X  d°nlly  of  |5.  Cote 
current  (and  tl,i.  i.  a  strong  proof  of   I'''  '''";  7in«ncnoe  intlu. 

■roirG"ro;V!  »""-i.%^^^^^^     ''-  -'"•""  - 

Latin  MSS.  of  the  ';«"'7*^*'°"^f,\'^Xj3  abundant  evidence  that 
Thus  this  ,^ace  w.t.  the  content  affbrds  ^bun  ^^^^ 

did,  nit  a  few  things  wh.chco«W  have  no  Gr-         8^^^  (jreek 

conclusion  i^  "'^"•f<='' /''%''".„'' SJhich  he  was  more  familiar, 
copy  whatever  but  tl«.  ^at  "'  J.th  wh^c"^ h       ^^^^ 

This  may  have  been  done,  a^  it  was  by  <-hc  "-°^1   j^        originated  from 

suspicious.'  ,  JO     as  far  as  the  latter  part  of  the 

An  in.perfcctcollal.on  of  tins  MS.,a^^^^^^^    Archbishop   Ush.  r,  >s 
Act«,  made  while  it  --  •"  the  vo^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^   ^J^^,  ^.„,„„, 

printed  in  the  last  vol.  of   VN  •"•'t""  ■*  t  "'>-:  ,       ^  ^f  \,\^  edition 

l',.o  remainder  of  the  MS  and  Ijf^^td  out  the  identity  of  text  of 
„t  the  Dublin  pahmpsest  /- .;  "^  1  °^^^^^^^  ^he  Apocalypse,  and  also 
this  MS.  and  tlie  Codex   l^ciccstrcnsis  i  ^^^^  readings 

d"v  attention  io  the  <^l-« /'^-'J'^^Ts  L"^" ''^^-^^y  "'"  '''""u" 
in  the  Acts  and  Epistles  to  tl-ose  of  a  Mb.  m  ^^^  ^^^ 

College,  Oxford  (No.  39- J^';  ^  ^;' ^j:;^';;  lead  to  the  supposit.on 
E„pf_a  resemblance  sufhc.ently  great  to  ^^^^  ^,,,^i^ 

S^a^he  one  may  have  been  used  ,n  |^-' ^  ^.^'^^^^efuHy  collated  the 
the  other  was  taken.  R**'^^"  Jji^„'„f  S.eh  was  not  re-eoUatcd  by 
portion  of  the  Cod«\^t°"  ?;';^^en  ^^  .^^  ,^  ^^certa.n  wha 

Dr.  Barrett;  and  he  ha3  also  taken  som     i  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^ 

^ere  the  MSS  used  in  its  f^.mat  on      I^^^^^^^^ 

«»  ..       ,„_  cnd   Passionei  (G  of 

.  F»  s.t,o..  I.  .-T  r-ii".  ss  ss- "S-  's^.i'"'''^''-'-' 

ho"ert?ontroverBial  writings  ^  ^ 
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The  proofi  of  identity  of  text  which  he  givet  are  by  no  means  cott 
elusive ;  for  they  are  ahnost  all  of  them  particulars  in  which  vei-y 
many  MSS.  agree :  some  of  them  indeed  are  such  as  are  found  in  the 
generality  of  copies  ;  so  tliat  coincidences  of  this  kind  prove  nothing ; 
they  might  indeed  seem  to  weaken  the  cause  which  they  are  brought 
forward  to  uphold.  And  thus  the  conclusion  at  which  Dr.  Dobbin 
arrives  is  one  which  ciinnot  be  said  to  rest  on  true  logical  data;  for 
he  supposes  that  he  has  shown  timt  the  Lincoln  College  MS.  is  the 
archetype  of  the  Epistle  in  the  Cod.  Montfort.  (the  very  point  which 
for  his  argument  required  unexceptionable  jjroof ),  and  then,  as  the 
Lincoln  College  MS.  does  not  contain  1  John  v.  7.,  he  thinks  that 
he  has  proved  its  insertion  in  the  Montfort  MS.  to  be  nn  unjustified 
addition.  This  conclusion  is  quit*  correct,  though  this  process  of 
proof  is  not  sufficient.  The  relation  of  this  MS.  to  that  of  Lincoln 
College  was  a  fact  previously  known,  and  such  it  still  remains,  even 
though  this  could  hardly  be  demonstrated  from  the  new  evidence 
on  the  subject,  at  least  from  that  part  of  it  which  has  been  pub- 
lished.' 

To  conclude  all  that  need  be  said  of  the  Codex  Montfortianus : 
the  Gospels  (which  in  part  appear  to  have  been  copied  from  MSS. 
still  at  Oxford)  cannot  be  much  older  than  the  year  1500,  even  if 
not  more  modern.  The  Epistles  and  Acts  were  afterwards  added; 
and  this  could  not  haVc  been  done  much  before  the  time  when  this 
MS.  was  used  as  evidence  against  Erasmus :  and  as  it  is  certain  that 
the  copyist  here  altered  the.  Greek,  and  made  it  suit  the  Latin,  and 
as  it  was  brought  forward  just  when  it  was  needed  (having  been  in 
that  ecnse  found,  while  so  many  other  MSS.  remained  in  obscurity), 
and  no  similar  copy  having  ever  since  appeared  which  has  not  been 
proved  to  be  a  forgery,  it  is  hardly  too  severe  a  conclusion,  if  we 
believe  that  the  Epistles  were  written  at  that  time,  and  added  to  the 
Gospels,  in  order  to  meet  Erasmus,  and  to  compel  him  to  insert  the 
text.  And  thus,  whether  by  mistake  )r  fraud,  from  this  MS.  the 
text  1  John  v.  7.  (with  a  few  corrections  for  the  sake  of  gramma- 
tical propriety)  has  been  established  in  the  common  text,  and  has 
been  introduced  into  the  greater  part  (if  not  all)  of  the  modern  trans- 
lations of  Holy  Scripture. 

The  only  part  of  this  MS.  which  possesses  any  critical  value  is  the 
most  recent,  i.  e.  the  Apocalypse  ;  for  as  the  Codex  Ijcicestrensis  is 
defective  at  the  end,  this  transcript  from  it  of  that  book  has  been 
the  means  of  preserving  the  readings  of  that  part  which  is  now 
defefctive. 

The  following  facsimile  was  copied  (by  permission)  for  the  Rev. 
T.  H.  Home  from  that  which  apjieared  in  the  Rev.  A.  Clarke's 
"  Concise  View  of  the  Succession  of  Sacred  Literature,"  (London 
1807,)  and  which  was  traced  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Barrett  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin. 

'  "The  CoiIcT  Mnnlfortianuf :  u  Collation  of  this  celebrated  MS.  in  the  Library  of 
Trinity  Collu|;c,  DiiMiii,  tlinmuhout  tlie  Goapcla  and  Acta  .  .  Dy  Orlando  T.  Dubbin, 
U..U.  T.C.I),  M.U.I. A."     BttjjBtcrs.    1854. 
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otfL"  rfi'fifory  ei  /<^S/ 
K-ol  olro.  o\  3/u  1 1<n"  Y<^  ^^/  ^-  -  ./--/"V 

e.^  Iv  -r^  r'  ^->  "^-P'  ^^  "'^'*' ''  '^: 

In  English,  literally  thus, 

for  there  are  three  that  bear 

Hn[e.]  ia  ^^^::^:^>^^^jS^t:^ 

three  are  one-  •'"'^.Y""''.:  „„ 'eceive  the  witness  of  men,  the 
It'ssTroJit  r°clr>rthLl  the  witness  of  God,  which 
ho  hath  testified  of  his  son. 

Co.KX  OTXOBONIAK.S  (No  ^OS^i"  J  Va^j^;,^^™^)^^^^^^^^ 
cntaining  the  Acts  -^  Ep.st  -    to  wh^ch  attent^^^^^^^.^  ^ 
by  Sch..k  (who  designated  .t  162.  •"  the  Ac«  .^markable  for  iU 

200.  in  those  of  St.  Paul).     This  Mb.  is  ^^^  .^     j^  joes  not, 
having  been  fotw^UocontamlJ^^^^^^^^^^^  .^^ 

however,  confirm  the  l^oucx  i^^"'  ,  nroDrictyV,  and  it  affords  a 

Sunless  it  be  in  the  --^    S-— "^^^  u.nt  ho,h  the.e 

farther  proof,  tf  any  such  cou  .1  have  bce^  j.^^^  ^^^  Vulgate. 

A^  ;,.  1«29  bv  Dr.  Wiseman 
It  wa.  copied  from  the  tracmg  jl-^jf ^College   at  Vme,  now  a 
.then   Vice-President  o^^  ^^^^^^n^  tsh^p  JsaUsbury,  by  whose 
bardinal).  for  the  late  f>;-  J^^g  't.  H-  Home.  . 

M^  and  as  the  ^^-Xv^GrLrMSS.,  tl^  P-age  contained 
t^\i::S:KK^ed  in  ordinary  characters. 


% 


^ 


( 

so 


t 
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TTTT 


^~1 


Quia  tici  .^nnt 
qui  tc»tiinoniiim  diint  in 
Cflo,  pntcr,  Tcitiuin,  it  spirituB  saiictus 
ct  hi  trcs  UI111III  snnr.     Ki 
ties  sunt  qui  tr^titnonium 
riant  in  terra.     S|iirittiH  aijuft  ct 
sanguii).     iSi  tpslimuuiuni 


'On  rptit  tMy 
oi  fiapTvpovmts  avh  rov 
oifpovov '  woT^p,  X6f0i  fral  irffu/ia  itythw 
ftal  ol  Tp'Tf  tit  rh  iif  «r(ri  -  not 
Tpf?t  <1(tIv  oJ  ^aprvf/ovyrts 
iiwh  TTji  •/!)».  rh  wvtTifia  ri  CSwp  nai 
rh  ttufxa'  «l  rfjf  fioprvpliw 


The  Greek  letters  between  tlie  two  columns  appear  to  be  partly 
faded  or  scaled  ofl",  so  that  but  a  portion  of  them  seems  to  have  been 
traced  by  Dr.  Wiseman:  perha])s  they  could  not  be  explained  with 
certainty  without  subjecting  the  MS.  itself  to  a  very  close  inspection  ; 
they  look,  however,  like  part  of  a  seholion  relatinpr  to  the  passaire 
itself  which  has  thus  been  introduced  so  peculiarly  into  the  Greek. 
Scholz,  who  first  drew  attention  to  this  singular  MS.',  does  not 
appear  to  mention  anything  respecting  the  scholia  interposed  between 
tlie  columns.  On  this  account  the  MS.  deserves  a  reinsi)cction, 
which  the  writer  was  not  able  to  give ;  for  while  he  was  in  Rome 
(1845-0)  this  codex  was  removed  from  its  place  in  the  Vatican  for 
the  use  (it  was  understood)  of  the  late  Cardinal  Mai  in  the  Altieri 
Palace. 

Other  Greek  MSS.  said  to  contain  1  John  v.  7.— The  other  MSS. 
mentioned  by  any  writers  as  containing  this  passage  may  be  passed 
by  very  briefly.  None  require  any  notice  but  those  which  can  be 
produced  ;  for  MSS.  the  existence  of  which  is  merely  rumoured,  are 
found  almost  invariably  to  lie  non-existent. 

Tlie  Codex  Ilavianus  at  Hcrlin  certainly  contains  this  passage  ;  but 
the  MS.  itself  is  nothing  whatevrr  but  a  modern  transcript  taken 
almost  entirely  from  the  Comjilutensian  Polyglott  witli  a  few 
readings  introduced  from  the  text  of  Krasmus.  The  very  hand- 
writing is  an  imitation  of  the  Comiilutensian  (iieek  types.  The 
real  character  of  this  MS.,  which  some  in  the  la-t  century  were  so 
incautious  as  to  quote  as  though  it  pos-^csscd  authority,  was  very 
fully  shown  by  (iriesbach  and  l*;i|i|)clbaum.'  This  MS.  is  now 
preserved  at  l^crlin  simply  as  a  litirary  forgery,  and  not  as  the 
precious  monument  of  the  sacred  text  which  it  was  once  described 
as  being.  It  is  uncerf.-iin  who  formed  tliis  MS.,  and  whether  Kave 
himself  took  a  part  in  the  fraud,  or  whether  he  was  himself  the  dupe 
of  others.  A  learned  man  who  had  not  made  MSS.  his  study 
might  be  thus  misled. 

Codex  Regius  NeapoUtonus. —  This  MS.  (173.  in  Scholz's  list) 
requires  to  be  mentioned  here,  in  consequence  of  that  editor  having 
in  his  Greek  Testament  cited  it  as  containing  the  passage  in  question, 
though  taken  (he  says)  from  the  Latin.     It  is,  therefore,  of  some  im- 

'  "Bibliscti.-Kritischc  Rciso  in  Frankrcich,  dcr  Rchwrilz,  Itiilicn,  Palistina  nnd  im 
Arcliipel,  in  Jen  Jiihren  1818,  1819,  1820,  1821,  nclist  cincr  Gc^iiliiclite  An  Tcxtis  dc» 
N.  T.  von  Dr.  Joh.  iMiirt.  AiiKUslin  Schol/..     r/rip7,ii,'  iinil  Sipr«u.  !823."  p.   105. 

'  Sco  Gricslmcli's  Syinl>ol.T  Critirfe.  i.  p.  plxxxi.  P''q.,  nnd  the  extracts  from  Pflppcl- 
baum,  given  by  Up.  Mari-li,  in  \m  "  Letters  In  Travis"  (Appendix),  pp.241 — 2.'S2.,  wbere 
lie  ihows  tlmt  Travis  had,  by  piiriial  extracts  represented  ruppclbaum  as  bearing  a  testi- 
mony tho  very  reverse  of  that  wliieli  he  really  had  given. 


portance  to  notice  how  the  passage  appears  in  tl.ie  codex ;  and  this 
we  are  able  to  do  from  the  exact  statement  of  «"•«'»•. 

In  Codice  'Neapolitano  Regio  textus  hujus  commatjs  cu.n 
JSu.!::^^.  recenLharactere  in  margine  script.s,  sequent,  modo 
reperitur: 


JtI  Tp«lf   *i 

ffty  of  fiapTVpOWltS*  TO 

irva  Kai  to  (Swp,  xai  to 
alfAO^  ttai  «I  Tp«if  ««  TO 
iv  fiiri. 


*    «r  Tff  OOfHP^,  4 

^^  Kot  6  Xoyot^ 

KOI  TO  07101'  WML 

Hoi  oinoi  ol  rptis  ir 
tiou  tat  Tp«tl  •'*"* 
ol  ^laprvpovrr^s  «' 


Other  MSS.  which  were  ^o-rly  refe^ed  ^  thou^^^^^^^^^ 
authorities  for  this  clause  such  as  one  ''J  ^^Z^Tes^^ciit ;  though 
in  fact  only  transcripts  of  some  printed  Greek  .^es^™^°^'  h 

executed,  Jrobably,  without  any  dishonest  mtcnUon.      ihey  req 
no  specific  notice. 


The  following  facsimile  ?^\»>^CoDEX  EDNEK,ANg8  (10^^^^^^ 
Gospels  of  Weftein's  notation)  gives  a  good  .da  of  Greek  ca        .^ 

^"^'^rtr4l?tvr"S;hc?nu!^?hrroiro'rth;  New  Testa- 

Zr;.rh^1l»^ofthebookofK^^^^^^^^ 

the  property  of  li.eronymus  ^^n"  vo"  J~„^  ^  ,t,,  Bodleian 

(f.om  -^or^l^^ZXAX  aZ:..rtiSe,  Joasaph,  acalli- 

^i,  tSrorLtns  fl^^z::^^^^. 

We  writer  of  »l»ese  portions  has  given  the^ate^  ^^^  ^  ^ 

according  to  the  ^T r"^*'"";/^^^ '" '^°""' ^ 
1391.  The  volume  .s  ^7"'^ '°  "^r.^^'^^^^one  and  in  the  act  of 
which  Christ  -  -P--"tli,;\this  he^d  sLnds  the  following  in- 
pronouncmg  a  blessing.  •  Xlme  style  as  the  capitals  of  the  US. : 
Bcription  in  square  letters  .n  ^f  ^"'Jf^  „,  Uc^yv^v  lov\u\^y 
^L^ora  ev^.ov  ro.  WXo^  --^^^^  ^^'"^f  %  servant., 
KM  Tov  oiKiav  avTOV.  Ivora,  D'e»8  uic 
Hieronymus  Gulielmus,  and  h.s  household. 

.  V„Ti.  Lectione.  ad  Act,  Ap^  Epp.  Ca'J>oUc^m  e.  PauU.  p.  >0.. 
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-UUt  q-Q  ^  tJ*)!  oc   -lu  u-po.  ©  (_>  •  opo  -Lx-aj  cxu-tod  i  caj 
^^>4ipi«or  o  o6TocH>s,0Cfi€ic-u-a-pTop«  a-fj.  ip  ^ 

jULjOkpTo  p  H  cn»  — DO-€-C4.  TTB  U  cf)  OoToc'  •   ip  O-TTtt+J 
TTSr  •tJUi  tj-A-<rro <n c/|*  ivu  tou  •  ^^■^mV'  «k€»h  oo" 

To'  C*  "H  ^C|5a3c  3"«V.»©iHOH  .  6  ct>a3Ti'3  4  , 
-nrxLpTa  alpoM  ^^^/YPt^°t'  H^  ^*'  '*-° «'T^-''H *  ^ 
2S  |<oirH-a)  m'p  ,  l'<,al  oLuo'oTi-  Jj  ^^lOu  0 

This  passage  (as  will  te  seen  by  those  who  at  all  know  the  letters 
used  in  Greek  cursive  MSS.)  is  taken  from  the  beginning  of  St 
John's  Gospel. 

Though  this  MS.  is  not  one  possessed  of  any  particular  importance, 
it  once  acquired  a  degree  of  attention  in  connection  with  the 
discussions  on  the  authenticity  of  the  first  chapter  of  St  Matthew'a 
Gospel.  Those  who  impugned  that  portion  alleged  that  in  lM>  MS. 
it  was  defective,  and  thus  it  seemed  to  give  them  some  authority  for 
the  opinion  which  they  readily  had  formed  on  dogmatic  grounds^ 
To  this  it  was  answered  that,  as  chap.  ii.  commences  with  tov  hi  'Irjoov 


,^e^o,  it  waa  certain,  that  .n^ethi^^^^  P-eae<i,  »nd 

Cthe  absence  of  chap.  '•  f;;"^^^"^  ths  codex  was  an  opinion 
purpose.  But  the  ?"PP°««J  J^^^/J^  statement  of  Schoenleben, 
Which  had  its  ong.n  m  a  "■'""'^"jY/'^^id^  .<  primum  caput  A.  h.s 
who  described  the  MS.  m  }'-^^-  *  „  Q.^ers,  who  did  not  undcr- 
^erbis  incipit:  ToO  8i  '^^--^rf";  ^^  „oSn  of  the  ..'rXo..  were 
s,and  the  peculiar  "  W-e°t  f     '«  nol^^  ^.^^^^^  ^^  ,^^^ 

miHlcdby  the  rcn.ark  f  .Sch"Xi  J„„  \„eant),  and  thus  they  cc- 
h.ul  but  a  dim  not.on  what  t»«c  J'^^^"  ^      g^^  ^i,ove,  p.  31,  32    for 

eluded  that  the  fir«t  '^^'''P/",  T   °nc "^  "'^'^''  ^^""^  ^^  introduces 
Griesbach's  clear  account  of  ^^^^^^J^,     ,,^^ins  u>  add  that  th>s 
i„  connection  wth  tJ-^^/titer,  so  2Lu  theories  and  ar^^^^^ 
MS.  does  not  omit  tl^e  *irst  ch.vpter 
based  on  such  supposed  omission  fall  to  the  gro 


CHAP.  XX. 

MSS.  CONTiLlNINO    LECTIOBABIES. 

AS  the  New  TesUment  became  ^o.a^^^^  ^ 

liturgical  use,  MSS  P^S'thevwC  arranged  in  the  order  m 
E  r;^  w;re"^renn'S,tu^H-.pUod  from   the  hands  of  the 

-Tlltionary  con.h.ng  sect^  ^f^S^l^i^^w'^' 
Evangeliari^im  (or  by  Y'^'"*^'"/"',, S  to  one  containing  portions 
name  llpafaTToaro^^.hn.  been  ari.l.c        _^^^^^  has  been  often 

from    the  Acta  a"J  lW"*tle3-  ^^  2<,  Epistles  of  St  Paul  alone, 
employed  t«  designate  1«^«"\^JX  -uagment  as  U>  the  time  when 
It  is  not  easy  to  form  »  dehn.tc  ju  g      ^^  ^^  „ore  conve- 

Lectionaries  first  came  into  u.c  or, ^,e  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^    j 

Talent  to  substitute  the  extracted  pa  sa  j^^^^  ^^  ^^ 

Lord's  day  for  the  whole  vpl^'^^'J!  M^jl^ions.  The  earbe.t 
eraSovedin  public  worship  on  P'^^^'^LkTror*  seems  to  be  the 
existence  of  such  books  that  X.TltvnXt^^^-l  -"«  '^^'^ 
middle  of  the  fifth  centu^^  ^^;,"J  •„  Gaul,  and  Musa^us  o  Mar- 
by  Claudius  Mamercus  of  Vienne  i  introducers  of  such 
Sues':  these,  however  may  be  only  ^j,^  „^^h  earlier  formation 
Lectionaries  into  that  particular  d^trct  I  ^^^^  ,f  ^^ 
and  u«e  of  the  Dia  2^^««^''" ,"!  J.frommuLies  U^^^^ 

can  Cia»"  !*       b  rn.nitlni  Mamerctu  Ton 
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class;  nonu  probably  arc  oKlcr  thnn  tlie  eijrlith  century',  and  few 
ninonfTst  tlicin  ciin  claim  anytliiricr  like  even  that  antiquity.  Thus 
they  tlo  not  pos.scs^,  even  on  the  score  of  age,  any  claim  to  the  same 
attention  as  that  which  bclon<T8  to  very  many  other  ilocumcnta.  One 
remark  may  be  here  needed:  the  writing  of  LectioiiaricB  might  often 
mislead  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  their  peculiarities;  for  in 
these  documents  uncial  letters  were  retained  far  longer  than  in  others, 
and  there  is  habitually  a  kind  of  ai\tiquc  style  adopted; — partly 
probiibly  from  a  notion  of  ecclesiastical  propriety,  and  partly,  it 
may  be,  from  tlie  need  of  large  letters  in  books  which  had  to  be  read 
aloud  by  those  whose  eyes  would  often  be  impared  by  age. 

The  value  of  Lectionaries  is  far  less  for  critical  i)urpose8  than  some 
formerly  supposed.  For  in  point  of  age  they  do  not  lead  our 
inquiries  back  nearly  as  far  as  tiiey  are  conducted  by  some  other 
documents;  and  as  to  text  they  commonly  adliere  with  a  kind  of 
general  agreement  to  the  latter  ratiier  than  the  earlier  readings. 
There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  inconsistency  and  uncertainty  in  the 
readings  which  they  contain;  for  the  same  Lectionary  will  have,  not 
unfrcqncnily,  the  same  Scii|)ture  portion  more  than  once;  and  in 
such  repetitions  there  is  no  certainly  that  the  same  text  will  again 
be  found.  Some,  indeed,  did  expect  that  in  documents  of  this  kind 
the  received  reading  of  the  Greek  Church  would  be  transmitted  and 
preserved  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy,  and  it  priori  this 
opinion  was  plausable. 

"  The  notion  that  a  pure  and  primitive  text  might  be  found  in  the 
lectionaries  and  service-books  of  the  Eastern  Church  is  in  itself  both 
plausible  and  perfectly  rational.  It  had  crossed  the  mind  of  one  in 
whom  the  love  of  these  studies  amounted  to  a  passion  —  the  master 
passion  of  an  unhappy  life.  At  the  opening  of  his  long  career  as  a 
collator  of  Scripture  nianuflcri])ts,  Wctstcin  eagerly  seized  the  first 
Evangelistcriuin  in  the  Colbert  Library ',' sperans,'  says  he,  'me 
inventunim  constantem  et  publice  reeeptam  in  ICcclesia  Graica 
Lectioncm.'  Yet  what  was  the  result?  '  At  eventus  expectalioni 
mca:  non  respondit,  nam  et  ipsns  inter  se,  et  a  noatris  ediiionibus  non 
raro  dissentire  dcprchendi.'  (Wetst.  I'rolcg.  N.  T.  p.  81.  ed.  Lotze.) 
How  natural  the  j)resumption,  yet  how  complete  the  failure!  "• 
The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is,  that  there  was  nn  received  or  authorised 
reading  in  the  Greek  Church  which  so  generally  prevailed  as  to  ex- 
clude variations  :  so  that  this  class  of  documents  afford  very  strong 
evidence  against  the  theory  of  Scholz ;  for  if,  in  the  patriarchate  of 
Constantinople,  not  the  least  variation  wa-  permitted  in  sacred  books 
or  sacred  rites,  the  Lectionaries  prepared  for  public  reading  would 
'jf  course  be  the  most  precisely  uniform.  The  supposed  fact  that 
they  must  be  so,  is  disproved  by  the  simple  circumstance  that  they 
are  not  so. 

*  An'l  this  has  been  said  to  be  tlie  curliest  date  at  wliich  tbey  were  introduced  araoiignt 
the  Greeks. 

'  **  Cum  priniitm  miiltii  Kvaiif^clistaria  A*'.  1715.  in  Bibliotlieca  Colbertina  vidibsem 
avide  nd  ilia  cum  editis  conferenda  me  occinxi.  spcrans  me  iiiveiiturum,'*  &c  ut  tupra, — 
Wetslein  IVolcg.  p.  Ci.  ' 

•  Scrivener's  "Collation,"  Introd.  p. xviii 
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Lectionaries    have    an   ^P^f  ^^  j  jtt"yrStnrUd%;en  j 

appointed  ^^^^^^^S'lZ'C^o.^r::^  -«'-'  '^^^^  '""l'  ^7         ^ 
thus  appropriated,  at  '^ast  oy  .       ,    probable  that  the  read-  ! 

written  out  m  serarate  books,  '^ '*  ^J'J'""^^^^  And  this  we  find  ! 

ings  in  such  places  should  be  --^-Ylf  Sals  the  introductory 
to  be  the  case;  for  in  some  o    the  later  u  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

^ords  of  the  lesson  I'Yy-"^,:, ^^vofd  1  Abrupt  a  close:  and 
which  were  at  times  '^''^^'^ J" ''™"  .^^J^"  found  in  some  doeumenU 
this  (from  the  cause  ass.gnel)  ™X,  A  no  nt  of  connection  between 
older  than  any  --^'"S.LectuM.anes     A ,  o.nt  ot^c^    .^  ^^^^^  .^ 

Lectionaries  and  simple  MSS^  °\,'J  ''^^^e  lessons  commenced,  and 
indications  g''«"  j"  «°">;,tte  wUh  introductory  words  placed  m 
where  they  concluded ,  together  w  „,^;on^ny,  indeed,  the 

the  margin  or  at  the  ^-P,"*  ^J,^  readin-s  which  had  belonjred 

introductory  words  so  placed  ^°"*^  "  ^'•^^"^"-.^ed  in  liturgical  use. 

to  the  older  text,  and  .^vh.c»} J^^  S's^  Epistles,  G.  in  tte  Acts) 

Thus  in  Cod.  Passionei  ('T- .'"  ^'^^  ^^^'^/^J^Lmls   W.<ura^^^o,  Bi  i 

in  Acts  viii.    18.,  t'^';,"'^.'^'"?  'belnin^of  a  lesson,  there  stands 

L>.  or.  W,  and  as  this  -  J-J'^^S'-;",^,  °       r  margin,  where  we 

before  Sri  Sta  a  mark  "t/^f '";";,  in  reading  to  be  substi- 

find-l&l..   i  Sm-^.  'Jl^'l*!^^^"  tL  readme  ofthe^argin  is  here 

•  tuted  for  eeaaii^euo.  ^^°  ^.^d  it  may  be  talen  as  a  proof  that  the 

the  best  attested  as  ''"^'f"^ ',. tur^^  Irlrks  and  references  were  not 

^J^^^X^^-^  belongswhoUy  to  t.e  same 

public  services,  "■"/^l^t-oass^'e      traces  of  some  of  these  things 
was  formed  out  of  several  passages  .i  appears,  from 

Ty  be  found  also  in  7™7„,f  ^^'l  T:;Xbly  be' Wed  the 
the  ancient  custom.     To  this  may  no         i  ^^  ^,^^ 

omission  in  Bome  ancient  documenj.  of    he  jj^^  ,    , 

verses,  Luke  xxii.  43,  44.  O^'^'C"  »    ,       j^  j^    Lcf.onanes  these 
Sart  y'r.  and  other  "t-^Kn;-  but  in  a  lesson  from  Mat. 

«^"^-i=K^.lesson^^  oneoecasion 

„„  ,e..l  conlinaomW  »?  •»»*"•  ,h.,  ,he,e  «  a  a.gre.  of  on- 

Fro™  the^  """'■\'',t"  iToS.  -Woh  detntu  B'-IJ '"" 

™S.intr  •!><>"'  *'  ?"  "i    .™?3  ••  c««m»oa.  MSS.  of  the 

-■"="Sr  xi;:'™srj^qHF3b 
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to  Lcctionaries  is  the  contents  of  the  lessons ;  since  the  beginnings, 
&c.,  might  affect  what  we  find  in  other  documents.  MatthsDi,  in  his 
larger  Greek  Testament,  has  prefixed  to  the  respective  volumes  a 
useful  index  of  the  sections  found  in  Lcctionaries,  and  of  the  different 
arrangement  of  the  portions  in  their  use  on  different  occasions :  in 
his  smaller  edition  he  gives  in  the  margin  the  indications  of  the 
sections  and  of  the  portions  passed  by  ;  also  how  the  parts  read  were 
introduced,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  is  found  in  MSS.  prepnrcil 
for  liturgical  use,  or  to  which  thesj  arrangements  had  been  afterwards 
added. 

The  best  known  Lectlonaries  as  to  their  readings  are  two  Evan- 
geliaria  at  Moscow  which  were  collated  by  Matthaji  (called  by  him 
b,  and  /i.),  and  whose  readings  are  given  in  his  larger  Greek  Testa- 
ment: both  of  these  are  in  uncial  letters.  Two  others,  the  former 
also  in  uncial  letters,  are  included  amongst  the  MSS.  which  Mr. 
Scrivener  has  collated  with  such  care  (called  by  him  x.  andy.);  and 
from  these  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  character  of  such 
documents  may  be  formed. 

The  entire  number  of  Evangeliaria  enumerated  by  Scholz  is  178 ; 
of  these  121  were  first  examined  for  critical  purposes  by  him:  in 
the  Acts  and  lilpistlcs  lie  specifies  58  Lcctionaries,  of  which  38  had 
not  been  previously  used. 

The  sul)joined  facsimile  is  from  the  Codex  Ilarleianus  No.  5598. 
(in  Scholz's  catalogue  called  No.  153.):  it  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
the  Greek  ecclesiastical  writing  of  the  tenth  century.  The  sub- 
scription on  the  last  page  states  that  it  was  written  a.  d.  995  by 
Constantine  a  presbyter.  The  MS.  is  of  course  on  vellum  :  on 
the  first  leaf  the  letters  are  gilded,  and  throughout  they  are  coloured 
and  oraamented. 


NoyAeicecD 
ffAicrnvvnOTf 

OiuiJNOrfNH^\(l 


y 
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In  ordinary  Greek  types,  with 
columns,  it  is  as  follows  : — 

PAKEnfinOTEj_ 

OMONOrENlI^TS 

OilNElSTONKOA 

noNTornpSEKEi 

NOSEEHrHSATO- 
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a  literal  English  Tersion  in  parallel 

GDNOMANIIATIISE 
ENATANYTIME- 
TIIEONLYBEGOTTENSK 
WIIOISINTHEBO 

SOMOFTIIEFHRII 
EIIATHMADEHIMKNOWN- 
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ON   XnK.    ANCIENT    VEKSIONS    IN    OKNERAL   AS   SOURCES   OF    TEXTUAL 
CRITICISM 

Thk  ancient  versions  have  to  be  considered  here  simply  in  on*  of  the 
nspecta  in  which  they  may  be  v.ewc.l ;  just,  indeed,  as  the  Mj^^- 
have  been  treated,  n.,t  in  connection  with  the  t^st.mony  wh.ch  they 
telr  to  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  and  the  early  use  of  the  sacred 
books  but  simply  as  witnesses  to  the  words  and  syllables  wh.ch 
Sy  s'ta  -e  trLLitted.  And  just  in  the  same  -anner  have  we 
now  to  do  with  the  history  of  the  versions:  ht  le  as  lus  .  known 
■    .any  instances    th^  lijUe  .     ^  :  n^r::  el^:  i"  0^^:^ 

or"t?;  Sefie^dTn^^^rSn^oSerre  ef  uLL  in  the  West,  but 
aU  amtgst  those  wh^  retained  their  vernacdar  tongues,  and  who 
td"  thim  the  revealed  word  of  God  ma  ^-lat.oi. 

formity  f  the  Greek  <^o,^ll^^^^ZT'X^\^J  -re  fo^ed 
'^L'^u^air  of  tri:J?^i:n  would  -Jy  if  ever,  affect  docjime^ 

in  different  languages  in  -^/-y  P-<;;f:  ^.^'.Te^  jx  the  ^"^^^^  ^ 
this  manner  account  for  no  ^^f;,J;';7fi"„r3,' avowedly  ancient 
they  have  come  down  to  us:  y?*;'|l''\.'^^g°^;th  some  of  the  more 

be  adduced. 

VOL.  IT. 
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Some,  indeed  have  decried  the  use  of  versioDB  as  though  they 
could  not  be  trusted  in  particulars  of  direct  evidence,  and  in  support  of 
tliia  tlicy  have  pointed  to  errors  which  they  contain,  and  to  proofs 
of  tlie  iiiconipetency  of  translators.  And  yet  admit  all  that  can  fairly 
be  paid  on  this  head,  and  what  remains?  Surely  this,  that  indc- 
finitcncfs  of  rendurin;^  occasionally  found,  and  owned  mistakes  in 
jiarticulir  jiassapes,  do  not  invalidate  the  general  character  of  such 
a  translation,  nor  yet  the  certainty  of  its  general  testimony. 

AVe  may  form  a  very  just  apprehension  of  this  by  a  comparison 
with  modern  versions :  no  one,  probably,  would  assert  as  to  these 
tliat  any  one  of  them  is  uniformly  and  precisely  exact  in  the  renderings 
that  it  gives;  and  yet  in  the  very  ])oints  in  which  the  testimony  of 
ancient  vers  ons  has  been  decried,  is  there  one  modern  translation, 
worthy  of  the  name,  that  is  not  decided,  —  that  docs  not  show 
whether  the  Greek  from  whieh  it  was  taken  does  or  dues  not  read 
such  or  such  words  or  sentences?  For  this  is  the  mode  in  which 
the  question  of  the  value  of  vei-sions  is  regarded:  when  the  case  is 
one  of  the  omission  or  addition  of  whole  clauses,  and  when  ancient 
versions  arc  fully  supported  by  ancient  MSS.  of  the  highest  cha- 
racter, it  has  been  said,  "  it  is  extravagant  to  claim  for  translations 
so  high  authority,  that  they  should  be  held  competent  to  overthrow 
the  positive  testimony  of  MSS.  of  the  original."  '  The  subject 
under  discussion  in  connection  with  which  this  remark  is  made,  is 
whether  the  words  xal  to  0dTmcrfj,a  o  i<ya)  fia-jnl^ofuii  ^avTurOfjvai 
ought  or  ought  not  to  stand  as  part  of  the  text  in  Matt  xx.  22.  Is 
it  not  certiiin  that  the  occurrence  of  this  clause  in  the  modern 
versions  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  they  were  made  from  a  Greek  text 
which  contained  them  ?  And  so  their  absence  from  six  (a  twofold 
majority)  of  the  best  of  the  iineient  versions  is  ample  proof  of  the 
fact  in  favour  of  whieh  it  is  adduced  ;  namely,  that  the  Greek  text 
from  whieh  such  versions  were  m.aile  did  not  contain  them  ;  and 
thus  in  different  parts  of  Syria,  I'^gypt,  jlSthiopia,  North  Africa, 
and  Italy,  the  j)assage  was  not  found  in  the  Greek  coiues  which 
were  diffused.  It  the  accordance  of  such  versions  with  good  MSS. 
be  not  held  as  sulKcicnt  to  counterbalance  the  testimony  of  certain 
"MSS.  of  the  original,"  then  we  might  well  ask  for  new  rules  of 
documentary  evidence  to  apply  in  ordinary  cases. 

It  has  indeed  been  objected  that  versions  are  not  sufficiently  literal 
to  enable  us  to  apply  their  testimony  with  certainty  in  various  cases: 
thus  in  Matt,  xviii.  35.  the  common  text  after  xapBi&v  v/jtSiv  has 
the  words  to.  TrapaTTTtofuiTa  ainmv,  which  are  omitted  in  some  good 
MSS.  and  in  six  of  the  best  old  versions :  while  to  the  latter  class 
of  testimony  it  has  been  objected  that  "  a  version  need  be  very 
literal  indeed  to  be  relied  on  in  a  case  like  the  present."'  But  would 
this  be  admitted  with  regard  to  any  modern  version  ?  Should  we 
not  think  it  a  reflection  on  any  translator  in  this  day,  if  he  showed 
such  constant  inexactness  that  we  held  it  as  uncertain  whether  in 

'  Mr.  Scrivener's  "  Siipiilcmral,"  note  on  Matt  xx.  23. 
*  Ibid.,  note  on  itic  piw-'^nge. 
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this  case  he  had  followed  the  Stephanie  and  Elzev.r  reading  retained 
by  Scholz,  or  that  approved  by  Gr.esbach  Lachmann  Tischendorf, 
and  Tregelles?- whether,  in  fact,  he  d.d  or  d.d  not  give  at  the 
close  of  the  verse  the  words  "  their  trespasses  f  "  It  does  not  need 
much  arKument  to  discuss  a  point  like  the  present:  and  modern 
TrsLs  cannot  claim,  on  the  ground  of  their  defin.teness  on  such 
points,  the  praise  of  being  peculiarly  literal.  Thecotnbmed  testi- 
mony of  versions  in  such  a  case  as  this,  is  about  the  simplest  form 
Jthelr  application  that  can  be  conceived.  They  f^<^^ ^  ^^ 
Greek  sentence  contained,  or  the  contrary,  from  which  they  were 

""itrnay  be  easy  to  point  to  passages  in  which  versions  differ  frotn 
every  known  Greek  authority  ;  but  even  if  every  thmg  of  the  kind 
that  couW  be  collected  to  the  disparagement  of  every  ancient  version 
or  of  aU  unitedly,  should  be  gathered  together,  ,t  would  only  prove 
the  admitted  trudx  that  anciint  translators  were  not  more  infallible 

'Tn  ntb^'f  23?e7nT;ntr  common  English  ve.ion.  "  Let  us 

a  place  in  any  cr.tica    edit  on     m  o"     versio  ^^     y^  ^^^1    ^^ 

:=4:fad  Ee  them  W^^ 

and  they  rendered  as  hough  ^^l'^  j/*^''^th  the  whole  church. 
8Unds.«It  Pl«rt  *'•' ""P  frnm  at^onz  £  and  send  them  to 
that  they  should  choose  "'^"f  ^oTelafn  thT  Greek  construction 

Etlsen  men,  s^^ould  send  them  to  Ant.o^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  .^  .^ 

Would  these  mstances  f'om  our  common  ^^^^  .^  ^^ 

"JlJJn^^^  H^eXtrS™:  &4  and  one  in  which  a 

of  the  first  c<liU!ri'lT!l™^™  S  enough  w^  thi.  »"«  ^  «rror     A  'ord.  or 


difttely  i 
part  < 


|uce«  nonsense,  and 
,ri  pMMge)  it  makes 
greater  exactitude  of 
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different  construction  is  suTcrcstcd  •  anrl  vi.f  ♦!.  i    •,     ,  « 

no  proofs  that  the  Greek  rc-^ZT^  Iv.n  ^f.  T  '^''''^^'^^  f"Ct8  aro 
bo  klontified  in  almS  e  'cry  1,^  'r?^  "'^  T'^''''''  ^""""» 
recognised  as  part  of  the  text  "nj"  tWr.  '.  ^^f  ,<='""«««  "-ey 
about  which  wc  can  be  in -,„ v  cloTl!  r;,'  '"^'J'y.be  «  reading 

.incl.  the  exactitude  on'cZilg  U 'tli;  ?:!''"'  ^"^  '"  P^^^S-  '" 

Bpitc  of  the  n.ist-.ko      M  .Ir  '        r'  "  '"'"*''*   '"  ^^^  t^^*  i" 

tro  n  vyhKh  thoy  were  taken  w.th  an  almost  scrnpuious  exactitude 
and  they  so  often  preserve  e^en  the  order  of  the  ^,•ords  that  th"' 
can  be  quoted  as  authorities  on  such  points.  At  times  o  course^ 
the  transhttor  may  have  failed  in  vigilance,  he  may  ha'e  pLed  W 
words  wluch  are  omitted   in  no  Greek  co^y.  and  he  mayCe  con^ 

I^  was  tn?.'  ^T  "J'"''  '"=  "'^  rendering,  just  in  the  ^Jme  Inner 
as  was  done  by  Greek  copy  ,sts.     15ut  the  adn.ission  of  all  this  in  Z 

testimony  of  vers.ons  .s  of  little  moment  in  a  question  of  the  in<er- 

.e"ra7"7;r'"':  "?  "'"^  t""'.''  '''  '^^'  "  ''--«-  need  be  very 
literal     .f  .t  ,«  to  rI.ow  whether  important  words  were  or  were  not 

recogmscd  by  the  Greek  text  from  which  it  was  taken 

Allusion  has  been  already  made  to  the  condition  in  which  different 
vers  ons  have  been  transmitt.d  to  us:  this  may  show  the  kind  of 
caufon  that  .s  needed  in  employing  them  critically  A  copyS  o 
a  version  .f  he  possessed  any  acquaintance  with  the  original,'^^va8  in 
danger  of  correcy  by  the  Greek  text  with  which  he  was  fimitk  ; 
and  thus  he  might  .ntro<Iuce  mixed  readings:  this  is  an  addition 
to  the  usual  causes  of  transcriptuial  mistake;  and  for  all  these 
allowance  must  be  made.  We  are,  however,  often  able  to  revert  to 
Z''L^"7!l'  '°'!".'  "[^^rsions,  and  then,  just  as  is  the  case  with  such 
Mbb.  of  the  ongmals   we  are  brought  back  to  the  condition  of  the 

S>ea"  ed      "■"  '^"'^*'  '       ''■''*'  *^*  '°  ''^'''^  ^^"^  translation  first 

The  ciitical  use  of  versions  commenced  with  the  first  publication 

llr  fr  '^'\'  '"  P""'-  ^"  '^^  «''"■■''"«  "f  Era..mus  and  the 
scholars  of  C.mplutum  use  was  made  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  as  a  cok 
lateral  witness  to  that  of  Greek  MSS. ;  and  this  was  fully  brought 
out  .n  the  annotations  of  Erasmus,  and  the  controversial  publications 
of  Ins  rival  editors.  In  the  same  century  the  Peshito  Syriac  ver  Z 
appeared  m  pnnt,  and  by  the  Latin  trnnslation  of  it  which  was  made 
by  ircmellius,  it  was  in  a  measure  available  for  Beza:  that  editor 
however,  was  not  one  in  whose  line  it  was  to  use  such  materials  to 
any  extent  or  with  any  a])tifudc. 
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By  the  publication  of  Walton's  Polyglott  much  was  done  to  draw 
attention  to  the  combined  evidence  of  versions ;  for  there,  in  the 
New  Testament,  the  Greek  is  accompanied  by  the  Latin  Vulgate,  by 
the  Syriac,  and  by  the  -/lithiopic,  the  Arabic,  and  (in  the  Gosjiels) 
the  Persic, —  all  of  which  had  been  previously  published  separately  ; 
an  I  as  to  the  oriental  versions  were  added  Latin  translations,  they 
were  in  a  measure  available  for  many  who  could  not  otherwise  have 
used  them. 

Mill  in  his  Greek  Testament  (1707)  endeavoured  systematically 
to  use  the  ancient  versions  so  collected;  but  as  he  had  only  tlie  Latin 
rendering  of  most  of  them  to  guide  him  aright,  he  was  misled  when- 
ever that  was  erroneous.  He  was  also  furnished  with  rea<lings  from 
the  Memphitic  version,  which  had  been  collected  from  MSS.  by 
others.  Whatever  mistakes  were  made  by  Mill,  it  is  due  to  him  to 
Bay,  that  he  it  was  who  put  tlic  versions  as  a  class  in  their  proper 
place  in  the  statement  of  evidence.  Abortive  as  was  the  attempt  of 
Bentley  to  prepare  a  Greek  Testament,  he  rendered  goo<l  service  to 
the  rii'ht  use  of  versions  by  pointing  out  how  the  common  Cle- 
mentine Vulgate  might  be  rendered  more  conformable  to  the  version 
t  as  it  left  the  hand^  of  Jerome  ;  and,  in  compliance  w  ith  this,  Bingcl 

and  Wetstein  quoted  at  times  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate  :  this  is  the 
more  frequent  with  the  latter  of  these  critics;  and  he,  too,  himself 
collated  (though  too  hastily)  the  MS.  of  the  later  or  Harclean  Syriac. 
A  little  before  the  appearance  of  Wetstcin's  Greek  Testament, 
Sabatier,  Irici,  and  Blanchini  did  much  to  bring  into  light  texts  and 
collations  of  the  old  Latin  in  its  various  forms  ;  and  of  these  Gries- 
bach  before  many  years  availed  himself.  The  critireU  knowledge  of 
versions  was  increased  by  the  publication  of  the  llarclcan  Syriac,  by 
the  discovery  of  the  Jerusalem  Syriac  Lectionary  by  Adlcr,  by  the 
collation  of  Thebaic  MSS.  by  AVoide,  Munter,  and  Giorgi,  and  by 
the  publication  of  much  of  that  version,  and  by  the  edition  of 
the  Armenian  Scriptures  from  a  collation  of  ]MSS.  by  Zohrab.  The 
use  of  the  Sclavonic,  and  the  discovery  from  time  to  time  of  varying 
Arabic  texts,  did  little  or  nothing  to  increase  the  evidence  of  this 
class  as  to  the  earlier  readings. 

These  versions,  collated  by  various  persons,  were  mostly  employed 
in  Griesbach's  second  edition,  and  hence  became  the  common  materials 
of  subsequent  critical  editors,  such  as  Scholz  and  Tischendorf  (Lach- 
manu's  plan  excluded  all  except  the  Latin):  what  each  one  did  m 
their  collation,  or  who  contributed  to  the  knowledge  of  each,  wiU  be 
stated  when  they  are -respectively  described. 

One  of  the  latest  ns  well  as  the  most  important  additions  to  the 
evidence  of  this  kind  is  the  Syriac  version  noticed  amongst  the 
Nitrian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  by  the  Rev.  A\.  Cureton,  and 
which  through  his  kindness  has  been  rendered  available  for  Ur. 
Tre-'eUes'e  Greek  Testament,  in  which  a  coUation  of  ita  readings  is 
given,  and  where  it  stands  as  one  of  the  most  important  witnesses  of 
this  kind. 


«  » 
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CHAP.  XXII. 

THE    ANCIENT    LATIN    VERSIONS    I'ltlOR   TO   THE    VULOATE    OP   JEROHE. 

One  of  the  regions  in  which  a  vernacular  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  was  first  needed  was  that  part  of  the  West  in  which 
Greek  was  but  little  known ;  and  thus,  it  appears,  originated  the 
oldest  Latin  version ;  not  in  Italy,  part  of  which  was  replete  with 
Greek  colonies,  where  the  knowledge  of  Greek  was  so  extensive 
amongst  all  the  educated  classes,  but  in  North  Africa,  where  Roman 
colonies  and  Roman  influence  had  caused  its  adoption. 

To  this  most  ancient  Latin  version  either  the  name  of  Ante- 
Hieronymian  may  be  given,  as  contrasted  with  the  revision  of 
Jerome,  or  the  Old  Latin,  in  opposition  to  the  Vulgate  of  that 
father,  which  soon  was  widely  used,  and  became  in  a  few  centuries 
the  version  of  the  Western  Church.  This  nomenclature  will  avoid 
assumptions  wliicli  have  been  made  without  a  groundwork  of  fact, 
and  which  have  misled  writers  not  a  few. 

By  whom  this  translation  was  made  is  wholly  unknown ;  the  date 
is  quite  uncertain ;  we  can  only  say  that  it  had  come  into  existence 
before  the  close  of  the  second  century.  It  is  already  found  in  the 
citations  given  in  the  writings  of  TertuUian,  some  of  which  are  an- 
terior to  that  time :  also  as  Tertullian  seems,  without  reasonable 
doubt,  to  have  used  the  Latin  translation  of  Irenacus  which  we  still 
possess,  in  which  the  old  Latin  version  has  left  visible  traces,  we 
must  say  that  it  existed  as  the  Latin  version  of  that  age,  and  that  it 
was  well  known  to  that  contemporary  of  Irenajus  who  translated  his 
writings  from  the  Greek. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  this  version  originated  in  the  Roman 
province  of  Nnrth  Africa.  This  opinion  was  expressed  by  Wet- 
stein '  and  maintained  by  Eichhorn'  and  others,  on  the  ground  of 
the  character  of  the  Latinity  found  in  it,  and  in  the  version  of  the 
Old  Testament  from  the  LXX.,  to  which  this  translation  belongs  as 
a  part  of  the  same  work. 

'  He  Bays  of  Mill,  "  Iialiciu  versioni  h.  e.  inrtoctia,  ncpcio  qoibus  intcrprctibn*,  certe  Idiotu 
j4/ri>.  pluB  Iribucrct.'*  &c.  (Proleg.  176.)  Hriw  the  Keftts  Xa/i'na  waa  thus  designated  by 
writers  on  critical  subjects  will  be  explained  l>e!uw. 

*  See  his  **  Einleitung  in  dns  Alte  Testament,"  ii.  406.  ed.  1823,  and  his  "  Einleitung  in 
das  None  Testament,"  iv.  355,  356.,  where  he  collects  some  of  the  strong  probabilities 
which  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  Africa.  Cardinal  Wiseman  says  (F^yays,  i.  p.  42.)  that 
Kichhom  was  the  6r8t  author  who  had  made  such  a  conjecture  ;  but  it  i^us  tbu  opinion  of 
Wetstcin  and  others  in  his  day.  Wiseman  also  says  that  Eichhorn  **  attempts  no  demon- 
stration of  his  grounds;"  but  this  is  hardly  an  e^nct  statement,  fur  the  German  critic 
namci  the  same  heads  of  argument  as  those  which  have  been  so  fully  elaborated  by  Wise- 
man himself.  Eicbhurn  (in  the  former  of  the  passages  above  referred  to)  said,  "  Endlich, 
schrieb  wohl  jo  ein  geburner  Italiiincr  von  Kentuissen  und  Bildung  in  den  crstcn  Jnlir. 
hundcrten  nach  Christus  so  fcblcrhaftes  und  barbarisches  Latein,  als  der  Verfasser  dicscr 
Uebcrsctzung  ? "  On  this,  AViscninn  remarks,  "Against  the  term  barbarism  we  must 
protest;  and  we  have  llic  sufVrnge  fur  so  doing  of  the  celebrated  loxic^igraphcr  Gesner, 
who  used  to  say  lli.-ii  he  consiilercd  llie  Vulgate  as  a  classical  author, since  it  enabled  him 
to  survey  the  Latin  language  in  its  full  extent."  Sed  pace  Cardinalis  doctissimi,  de  vor- 
iione  vetere  Lutina  lucutus  est  Kieliborniu.s,  de  Hieronymiand  GesneruM. 
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The   fullest  investigation   of  this   subject   is   U>at   of    Cardlnd 
Wiseman  in  "Two  Letters"  first  published  in   1832-3,  anU  now 

^^^^^/-r^sj^r^^^^  ^ 

of  the  early  Chnst..ns  ...  O  r  J  e.Oi  n^d^e^ce  ^^  ^^^^  V^^  ^^ 
Amongst  the  names  ot  the  tittccn  '^'  ""I  ,  ^  centurj- 

these^nd  century,  four  o„ly  are  ^^^l^J^^^'l^^lr.V.  to  the 
the  proiK>rtion  is  nearly  re  cr.cd.      \V '  ^n   »t^^^  salutations 

Kom'an  Ch-h  he  wrote  .n.rce^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^,,^^  j 

to  Its  members  -  ;'X  ^;^;j  clement  wrote  to  the  Corinthutos 
names  occur,  bhortiy  "Vf  "''p"  ,^^.  .  «„„.  .  ond  at  a  later  date 
in  Greek  in  the  name  of  ^hc  Cht.rch  of  Kome^  nn  ^._^^^ 

we  find  the  Bishop  of  Cor.nth  wr. Ung  m^^eek  to  ^  -  ^^^^.^^^^^ 
in  succession  from  Clement      Jast.n,nerma,a^^^^^         ^^I   ^^^^^ 

Lnfessedthnthehadgrow^unfanularw.t^^  The  first  sermons 
it  the  vehicle  of  his  treatise  nn'"'  rj.-.u.  and  it  has  been  con- 
whlch  were  preached  at  l^^^^^^^/^kC 'at  first  the  liturgical 
jectured  with  good  reason  that  Greek  was 

language  ^^^^^..^^"^^^'l^^Muc^,  Wiseman  confirms  by  proofs 
This  probability  m  favour  oiAJrui,  points  to  that 

fi„t  four  i^^''"'^'.'l^"^^JZ  &  Co.  1«5.  (pp.  260,  270.) 
Canibridge.       Luninri  i„    .  ^  ^ 
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tiumnrous,  and  are  oolloctci]  with  much  care  (pp.  47 — 63.).  Tim 
combined  evidence  of  all  the  chnracteristics  of  language  —  in  all  their 
varieties  of  peculiarities  of  words,  constructions,  and  inflections — ia 
very  strong  to  any  who  really  apprclicnds  their  bearing :  to  main- 
tain the  contrary  woiild  involve  in  difficulties  innumerable.' 

But  to  prove  the  African  origin  of  a  Latin  version  used  in  the 
early  ages  would  be  of  but  little  value  as  to  the  general  qncHtion,  if 
there  then  existed  more  than  one  translation;  if,  for  in8t4incc,  each 
country  where  Latin  was  at  all  used,  had  possessed  its  own  Latin 
text ;  and  the  proof  of  African  origin  is  of  importance  as  one  step 
towards  a  demonstration  of  the  unity  of  the  old  Latin  version.  The 
evidence  on  this  ](oint  is  especially  connected  with  the  fact  that  the 
characferistica  of  the  African  version  are  found  in  the  citations  made 
by  Latin  writers,  who  all  use  the  peculiar  terms  of  this  translation. 
"  In  the  quotations  of  all  the  fathers,  whether  Italian,  Gaulish,  or 
Spanish,  we  find  these  extraordinary  words.  If  each  church  used  a 
different  version,  still  more  if  every  one  who  thought  himself 
qualified  presumed  to  translate,  is  it  credible,  nay,  is  it  possible,  that 
all,  of  whatever  country,  of  whatever  abilities  or  education,  would 
have  used  the  same  words,  and  adopted  similar  forms,  and  these  most 
unusuni,  found  only  in  writers  of  one  province,  some  in  no  writer 
except  these  several  versions  ?  Can  any  one  believe,  for  instance, 
that  the  verbs,  glorifiro,  clarijico,  salvifico,  mngnijicn,  justifico,  mor- 
tifico,  vivijicn,  eliould  have  been  invented  or  ado[)ted  by  a  variety  of 
authors  translating  independently,  when  we  consider  that  they  are 
to  be  found  in  no  Italian  author  before  the  Vulgate  came  into 
general  use?  Why  did  no  one  among  the  supposed  innumerable 
translators  say  justnm  reddere,  vitam  dnre,  or  use  any  other  such 
phrase  ?  Only  one  solution,  it  seems,  can  b<*  given  to  these  queries, — 
to  suppose  the  version  to  have  been  the  ]iroduction  of  one  man,  or  of 
several  of  the  sninc  country  and  age,  who  gave  to  it  that  uniform 
character  which  it  has  in  all  the  fragments  that  we  possess  of  it."' 

This,  then,  may  be  considered  as  the  result  of  inquiry  and  inves- 
tigation ;  that  in  the  second  century  there  existed  a  Latin  version  of 
the  New  Testament  books,  made  in  Africa,  and  used  by  the  African 
fathers,  —  a    version    exhibiting   the   characteristics   of   the    Latin 

'  It  is  romnrkahlc  timt,  with  tliis  evidence  hrforc  tiim,  JTr.  Scrivener  ahouM  call  tho 
African  orijjin  of  the  olil  Latin  version,  "Wiseman's  conjecture."  lie  says  ("Supple- 
ment," p,  26.  note),  "This  is  not  the  place  to  investigate  the  truth  of  lir.  Wiseman's 
conjecture,  which  T.achnmnn  implicitly  adopts,  that  the  first  Latin  version  wss  made  in 
Africa."  A  reader  nii^^ht  think  that  Wiseman  had  thrown  out  a  conjecture  and  driven  no 
reasons,  and  that  Lachuiann  had  added  nothing.  Mr.  Westcott  clearly  and  exactly  say", 
"  Lachmann  has  reproduced  his  (Wiseman's)  arguments,  with  some  new  illustrations," 
p.  2fi9.  note. 

'  Wi.scmnn's  E-^sav",  i.  65.  It  is  proper  to  add.  that  allhou(jh  the  list  of  peculiar  words 
brought  together  liy  Wiseman  is  quite  sufficiently  convincing  on  the  subject  for  which  they 
are  collected,  yet  hi-Hqucstion  why  none  of  the  traushilors  should  have  uacdjtutum  redtitre^ 
is  of  <|uite  a  diflerent  character.  We  miglit  ask.  Why  did  none  of  them  use  another 
word  or  exprcjisiiin  ?  Jtut  as  tiijiftitm  re<litcre,  it  could  not  have  been  expected  that  any 
one  would  eniplny  the  term  who  had  not  siihscril>ed  "omnia  et  singula,  quiE  de  peccato 
iiriginali  et  dc  justifiraiinnc,  in  sacrosancta  Ti-idenlina  synodo  definita  et  declarata 
fucrutit  anqtlector  ct  rccipio."  It  is  too  much  to  expect  from  translators  of  tho  second 
century,  that  they  should  adapt  themselves  to  the  dogmas  put  forth  in  the  sixteenth  at 
Trent, 
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dialect  of  the  Libyan  province ;  and  which,  when  a  Latm  translat.on 
was  needed  by  other  regions,  was  more  widely  dtfTused  and  used 
The  history  of  the  version  of  the  Old  Testament  into  Latin  from  the 
LXX.  does  not  specifically  belong  here;  but  m  the  discuss.on  of 
the  subject  the  general  unity  of  the  old  Latin  version  from  the 
LXX.  of  the  Old,  and  the  original  of  the  New,  must  not  be  lost  sight 
of  or  for-rottcn.  For  it  is  in  part  from  the  linguistic  characteristic* 
of  the  oTd  Testament  in  this  Latin  version  that  ite  ongm  and  use 
can  be  clearly  and  definitely  traced  out. 

Also,  as  to  the  unity  of  the  old  Latin  version,  the  expressions  of 
Tertull  an  have  been  rightly  rested  on  as  showing  that  he  knew  and 
recognised  one  translation,  and  that  this  version  was  in  several  place 
fin  his  opinion)  opposed  to  what  was  found  "  in  Gra=co  -"ljen^'«°-   ' 
This  version  musi  have  been  made  a  sufKc.cntly  long  time  before  the 
a 'e  when  Tertullian  wrote,  and  before  the  date  of  the  Latin  trans- 
huor  of  Irena^us,  for  it  to  have  got  into  general  circulation.     Tins 
eads  us  back  towards  the  initldle^of  the  second  century  at  the  la  est 
E  much  earlier  the  version  may  have  been  we  Ja^eno  proof  ,fo 
we  are  already  led  back  into  the  time  when  no  records  teU  us  any 
thinT  respecting  the  North  African  church.  .  ,,      ^r       T^.t. 

Whetrr  tli  version  conUined  all  the  books  of  the  N^-  Te«ta- 

posed  facts;  second,  «"Pr-«;!  f]:;"^;';'I;„^.,,,  between  different  cit^ 
The  supposed  fact^  are,  ^''C  discrepances  ^^ 

-:::t^=.Sa|Sti^^- 

this,  that-differences  had  <=7/ '°*°f  ^^^^'^e/e  'Tn^  of  difference 
whil.  still  one  in  Its  general  ^u--  '^^^^^o.  were  legitimate 
in  different  copies.     It  this  motie  oi  »  ^  „;gtin<r  Greek  copies 

and  convincing,  we  might  show  that  'l'^,"?;  "'^^less  (on  such 
could  not  hav^e  sprung  from  the  same  -^l^''^/^^  ^  flthers  be 
principles)  could  this  be  the  case  'l^^^ '^'^^"^^  ^.^  so  different  a 
[aken  into  consideration.     Why  then  ^^^^  we  jp  y  ^^^^^ 

original  MS.  of  one  version. 

^  r      DoMonogc.ll.     Tho  passages  .re  mtficiently  cited,  with  appro- 

pr;a^^:nX^wLsrrtL  canon,  pp.  2.3-.. 
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The  supposed  testimony  is  found  in  sumc  statements  of  AinMistino 
and  Jerome.  The  former  of  these  says,  "Qui  sciiptuias  ex  llf- 
broca  lingua  in  Grajcani  vertcrunt,  nunierari  possunt:  Latini  autem 
intcrpretes  nulio  modo.  Ut  enim  cuivis  priniis  fidci  tcmi>orihus  in 
nianus  venit  codex  Graccusi,  et  aliquantulum  facultAtis  sihi  utriusquo 
linguas  habere  vidcbatur,  ausus  est  interpretari."'  And  fartlicr  on 
he  says,  "  In  ipsis  aut«m  interpretationibus  Itala  cajteris  prw- 
feratur,  nam  est  verborum  tenacior  cum  perspicuitate  sententiae."' 

The  deductions  drawn  from  these  passages  have  been,  let,  that 
there  was  actually  in  the  early  days  of  Western  Christianity  no  one 
acknowledged  Latin  version,  but  that  every  one  who  had  any  real 
or  supposed  competency  (or  at  least,  mani/  such  persons)  made 
versions  for  themselves,  and  that  these  were  pretty  extensively  used. 
2nd.  That  amongst  the  confusion  of  Latin  versions  there  was 
one  known  and  recognised  by  the  name  of  the  Itala,  and  that  this 
possessed  some  characteristic  excellence. 

Also  3rd.  It  has  been  conclude(r(even  though  it  is  quite  incon- 
sistent with  the  other  deductions)  that  the  difterent  forms  in  which 
the  old  Latin  has  come  down  to  us  might  properly  be  called  the 
Itnla,  and  thus  this  name,  or  the  Vdus  Itala,  has  been  for  a  century 
and  a  half  allowed  to  occupy  a  place  in  critical  nomenclature',  and  to 
it  have  the  different  Latin  texts  been  referred  that  have  been  dis- 
covered or  published.  And  tliis  suiiposed  special  version  was  con- 
sidered by  Sabaticr  and  others  to  have  been  peculiarly  the  old  trans- 
lation used  and  sanctioned  at  Rome. 

These  deductions  from  the  words  of  Augustine  may,  however,  be 
so  met  as  to  show  that  he  intended  nothing  beyond  what  is  warranted 
by  the  known  facts  of  the  case.  He  lived  and  wrote  at  the  close  of 
\\\(t  fourth  century  ;  and  when  he  spoke  of  the  great  variety  of  Latin 
copies  and  Latin  readings,  Iuh  testimony  of  course  related  to  his 
own  time,  to  that  which  was  then  a  patent  fact.  IKiw  then  had 
this  wide  variation  of  eo|)ies  arisen  ?  Not  from  the  translations 
having  been  themselves  scjjaratc  and  distinct,  but  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  having  been  so  altered  by  copyists  and  by  revisers 
who  possessed  some  little  knowleilge  of  Greek,  that  there  was  no 
unity  left  amongst  them  in  their  reading.  And  this  variation  seems 
to  have  been  increased  by  some  of  those  who  sought  to  remedy  the 
confusion  ;  for  they  revised  the  old  Latin  by  Greek  copies  of  a  much 
more  recent  date  than  those  which  had  been  at  first  employed  when 
the  translation  was  executed ;  and  thus  a  mixed  text  was  j)roduce(l. 
In  some  respects  copies  thus  formed  may  have  been  j)refcrahle ;  for 
there  might  be  a  greater  exactitude  in  the  Latin  phraseology  ;  but 
this  had  been  obtained  by  a  great  departure  from  the  original 
character  of  the  vcrs-ion,  as  given  in  Latin  readings  possessed  of 
very  early  Greek  authority,  and  by  the  obscuring  of  many  of  its 
African  features,  which,  in  sjiite  of  any  supposed  barbarism,  pos- 

'  Do  Doctrina  Clirisliiinn,  ii.  11.  •  lb.  cnp   15. 

"  It  was  prc»iously  thus  recognised  in  tliu  Picfufo  to  tbo  Pupal  Vulgate,  two  ccnturicf 
and  a  half  ago. 
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sesaed  the  prestige  of  a  monument  of  the  early  Christianity  of  the 
West. 

And  this  ie  just  what  we  find  in  existing  MSS.  of  the  Gospels 
For  while  in  certain  respects  there  is  an  identity  of  rendering  so  as 
to  show  a  common  origin,  there  is  in  some  a  kind  of  systematic 
departure  from  the  older  readings  and  from  some  of  the  older 
renderings.  These  copies  belong  m  fact  to  the  time  when  the  Greek 
text,  from  being  widely  multiplied  in  consequence  of  new  demands, 
was  passing  into  its  transition  state;  and  when  Latin  scribes,  aware  of 
.incorrectness  in  the  Latin  copies  before  them,  sought  to  remedy  the 
evil,  not  by  procuring  more  accurate  Latin  exemplars,  but  by 
adapting  what  was  before  them  to  the  then  modem  Greek  copies: 
in  this  they  were  probably  little  aware  how  much  they  were  departing 
from  the  text  of  those  ancient  Greek  copies  from  which  the  Latin  had 
been  at  first  made. 

Jf  the  language  employed  by  Augustine  be  thought  too  strong  to 
be  thus  understood,  it  may  suffice  to  remark,  in  reply  to  such  a 
suggestion,  that  it  is  not  at  all  stronger  than  those  of  Origen  and 
others  when  speaking  of  the  Greek  copies  themselves. 

The  supposed  testimony  of  Jerome  to  the  existence  of  several 
Latin  versions  is  found  in  his  preface  to  the  four  Gospels,  where  he 
says,  "  Si  Latinis  exemplaribus  fides  est  adhibenda,  respondeant, 
quibus  ?  tot  enim  sunt  excmplaria  quot  codices."  But  this,  if  taken 
in  its  connection,  supports  the  oi)inion  that  there  was  but  one  version, 
however  altered  ;  and  thus  it  affords  a  good  light  as  to  the  meaning 
of  any  thing  similar  in  Augustine. 

Thus  then  the  early  citations,  early  testimonies,  and  existing 
MSS.,  when  rightly  considered,  conspire  in  proving  that  there  was 
one  early  Latin  version,  and  one  only;  that  this  was  altered  by  some 
in  two  ways — by  transcriptural  variation,  and  by  defective  revision 
with  Greek  copies.  _  .       . 

The  word  Itala  has  been  mentioned  as  occurring  in  a  quotation 
from  Augustine.  Now  it  only  needs  that  the  passage  in  that  father 
be  carefully  read  to  show  that  this  name  cannot  be  applied,  as  it  has 
for  so  long  by  some,  either  to  the  special  old  Latin  translation,  or  to 
the  various  forms  in  which  that  version  may  now  be  found.  It 
would  be  needless  to  insist  on  this,  were  it  not  that  there  is  still  a 
kind  of  inveterate  traditionary  habit  which  leads  some  to  speak  of 
the  Italic  version,  or  of  various  Italic  versions,  when  all  that  is 
intended  is  one  or  more  Latin  exemphirs  differing  from  and  anterior 

to  that  of  Jerome.  ,.    ,     ^■^^  c 

Amongst  competent  critics  there  is  now  but  little  dincrcnce  ol 
iudo-ment  as  to  what  this  Itala  must  be.  Augustine's  Christian 
training  had  much  to  do  with  Upper  Italy,  the  region  of  which 
Milan,  where  he  had  so  long  resided,  was  the  capital:  and  thus  in 
contrast  to  the  confused  variety  of  African  exemplars,  which  had 
sprung  up  without  any  si/stemotic  revision  with  the  Greek,  he 
referred  to  the  more  learned  and  exact  recensions  of  the  Latin  text 
to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  at  MUan,  and  which  he  continued 
to   quote   and  use.     Some  specimens  of  Augustine  s  variation  in 
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reading  from  tlie  African  fathers,  nnd  his  adherence  to  tlioFe  of 
Up])cr  Italy,  liavc  been  collected  by  Wiseman.'  He  fays,  "  In  the 
portion  examined,  I  doubt  whether  a  single  instance  can  be  produced, 
where  the  African  writers  stand  in  united   opitosition  to  those   of 

Italy,  without  St,  Auguhtine  siding  with  the  latter Wliile  the 

fathers  of  different  countries  agree  sufficiently  to  prove  that  they 
all  used  the  same  version,  their  occasional  Bei)arati(>n  into  national 
classes  jjroves  tiie  existence  of  distinct  geographical  recensions. 
And  the  fact  that  St-  Augustine  always  agrees  with  the  Italians, 
added  to  the  historical  proofs  already  given,  demonstrates  that  he 
used  the  Italian  recension  and  not  the  African." 

In  addition  to  these  argiuncnts  of  Wiseman,  Lachmann  shows  by 
comparison,  that  very  habitually  there  is  an  agreement  between  the 
readings  of  the  Coilex  Hrixianus  of  the  Gospels,  a  document  be- 
longing to  Upper  Italy,  and  those  of  Augustine  when  both  differ 
from  the  common  tenor  of  the  old  Latin.'  Tlis  enables  us  to  speak 
with  a  certain  degree  of  dcliniteness  as  to  the  class  of  text  to  which 
the  long-misused  name  of  Itala  ought  to  be  restricted. 

It  must  not  be  sujiposed  that  the  existing  Latin  codices,  which 
contain  variously  altered  texts,  are  of  necessity  actual  r^i;i5ion»  of  the 
ol<l  African  version.  Many  of  tlicm  have  sprung  from  the  .idmixture 
of  what  had  been  really  rcrisnl,  with  some  of  the  previously  existing 
fonns  of  text;  and  some  from  the  influence  which,  after  the  latter 
])art  of  the  fourth  century,  was  exercised  by  the  Vulgate  of  Jerome, 
which  was  gradually  finding  its  way  into  general  use. 

Also  the  revision  of  the  old  Latin  with  Greek  copies  in  the  fourth 
century  was  not  always  done  on  the  same  ])rincii)le  or  with  MSS.  of 
the  same  class  (i.  r.  with  those  marking  the  transition  state);  for 
there  are  manifest  traces  of  the  influence  of  Greek  cojjies  which  were 
more  Alexandrian  (to  >ise  the  nomenclature  of  Gricsbach)  than  the 
basis  of  the  oM  Latin  itself  had  been. 

The  Latin  text  Avhich  accompanies  some  Greek  MSS.  is  at  times 
peculiar  in  its  character;  for  instead  of  being  the  old  Latin  placed  in 
juxtapr)8ition  with  the  Greek,  it  is  occasionally  a  version  which  has 
been  accommodated  to  the  accomj)anying  Greek  readings,  and  that, 
too,  with  the  sacrifice  in  places  of  all  Latin  idiom. 

In  the  following  list  of  the  more  important  or  better  known  MSS. 
of  the  old  Latin  in  its  various  forms,  the  notation  of  reference  is  em- 
ployed which  was  commenced  by  Lachmann  and  has  been  adopted 
and  extended  by  Tischendorf  and  Tregelles. 

■  F-ssnys,  i.  p.  .13.  In  conncftion  with  the  whole  suhjoct.  there  is  miirh  thnt  ia  interest- 
iiijr  in  the  prccctliiip  pace**-  It  is  ghuwii  how  completely  and  thoroughly  ilie  mind  nnd 
memory  of  AiiBHstine,  who,  in  his  cftrly  days  in  Africa,  had  despised  the  Scriptures  because 
oC  the  rudeness  of  tlieir  style,  liad  become  imbued  with  them  before  he  quitted  Upper 
Ii.ilv.  He  luul.  ill  fact,  learned  them  in  n  form  which  would  almobt  of  necessity  remain 
(ixed  in  the  niiml  for  lilc  ;  just,  indeed,  lui  our  Authorised  Version  is  still  indelibly  im- 
|)rc.ssed  on  ihe  remeiidiniiice  of  many,  e^en  am(ui[;st  those  who  have  so  far  rejected  it  as 
the  vernncular  teaeher  in  this  country,  as  to  have  Rone  over  to  the  Itomikh  camp. 

'  See  liOclnnanirs  (Jr.  Test  ^^^.  i.  pr.x-f.  p.  xiv.  In  all  that  follows  there  is  much  that 
U  valuable,  as  showing  the  systematic  iutruduetion  of  alterations  into  Latin  copies. 
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MSS.    OF    TIIE   C.OSrEI.P. 

a.  Codex  Vercellensis.-A  MS.  of  the  fotirth  century  said  to 
have  been  written  by  the  hand  of  l':useb.us  B.shop  of  Vercelh, 
where  the  codex  is  now  preserved.  The  text  is  defective  in  several 
tdaces,  as  might  be  supposed  from  its  very  great  age.  It  was  tran- 
scribed and  published  by  Irici  at  Milan,  m  1748',  and  ,t  was  also 
inserted  by  Blanchini,  as  occupying  the  first  place  in  h.s  Lvan- 
geliarium  Quadruplex.'  The  former  e.lition  is,  however  the  more 
satisfactory  of  the  two,  and  it  often  furnishes  the  true  readtng  of  the 
MS.,  especially  in  places  where  the  leaves  are  torn  and  miitilatcd, 
and  Ihe  remaining  letters  are  rather  inaccurately  given  by  IJlanch.nt. 
This  MS.  is  probably  the  most  valuable  exemplar  of  the  old  Latin  in 

its  unaltered  state.  ,   -      ^i        -t      r 

h.  Codex   Veronensis.-This   MS.,   preserved  in  the  city   from 

which  it  takes  its  name,  is  probably  BOinewbat  ^'^e/^"^.^''" 
It  has  several  chasms.     The  text  was  published  by  Blanchini ,  it  is  .i 

good  exemplar  of  the  old  Latin.  ,,c.      r     i      .   »i,„   oi..»„ntl. 

^  c.  Codei  Colbertinus._This  is  a  MS  of  about  .*«  eleventh 
century,  preserved  amongst  the  other  Colbert  MSS.  m  the  hibl.o- 
thSue  I^p6riale  at  Paris.  It  is  only  in  the  Go.;,./,  that  we  are 
concerned  with  it  in  this  place;  for  in  that  portion  it  contains  a 
remarkably  pure  African  text :  the  rest  ofthe  He^  Testament  has 
beTn  added  in  the  MS.  from  Jerome's  version.  The  part  containing 
the  Gospels  (which  are  entire)  was  published  by  Sabatier',  who  had 
the  discernment  to  prefer  this  MS.  as  an  exemplar  of  the  old  Latm 
to  seTerauTmuch  greater  pretensions  and  higher  antiquity  which  he 
had  himself  examined  and  collated. 

These  three  MSS.,  a.  h.  c,  are  the  only  copies  of  the  old  Latin 
„sed    by    Lachmann    as    authorities   in    the    Gospels   m  his  Greek 

'^TThe  Latin  part  of  the  Codex  Bcz=e,  or  Cantabridensis  (see  p 
1  (i\  TheTxt  of  this  copy  is  almost  entirely  adapted  to  the  Greek 
irlhi-c^itt  ^ccompanCfd.     It  ^-^-^-.VSrekTd^^'v^ 

""f  t^rx'pIfa'tinuT^^  MS.  at  Vienna,  perhaps  of  the  fifth  cen- 
t ,,;  Tt  is  wr  tten  on  purple  vellum  ;  many  portions  are  defic  ent. 
tury.  It  »,r""^"  ^"f.  ig„j,,rf/  It  contains  a  mixed  text,  m 
It  was  published  by  .^»»<='^^""""  ,    ^^^^„],  ;t  often  accords 

which  the  Italian  revisions  may  be  tracea,  inou^n 
with  the  best  copies  of  the  old  Latin. 

v;.=.r:;^sf;sjrr,  S::-r;;  S  ,M,i  :^-».=:S:  t.;,. 

D.  ruTEi  S*B*Ti«B.    .I^™";  "  r.^^;;;'-'"-       nunc  primum  emit  .^ae  edidit  Constak- 
'  F-vangelium  Falatinnm  Ineditum  ....  ""■      K 

T1NU8  TlSCHEHDORP.       Lipsia!,  1847. 
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f.  Codex  Brixianns. —  A  MS.  of  about  tlie  sixth  century,  con- 
taining n  text  that  is  important  as  a  monument  of  the  history  of  the 
old  Latin  in  its  various  stapes.  The  text,  wliich  is  defective  in  but 
few  places,  stands  as  part  of  Blanchini's  Evangeliariuin  Quadruple!. 
This  is  the  copy  to  wnich  reference  was  made  above  as  containing  a 
text  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  was  used  by  Augustine ;  and 
thus,  though  the  MS.  itself  is  more  recent  than  the  age  of  that  father, 
and  though  the  text  was  probably  somewhat  fartlier  changed  and 
modified,  it  more  resembles  what  he  designated  Itala  than  any 
other  MS.  which  we  j^ssess.  Its  /lYcrary  value  is  thus  much  greater 
than  its  critical. 

ff^.  Codex  Corbeicnsis  1. —  A  MS.  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  ancient  and  famous  abbey  of  Corbey  in  l*icardie.  Martianay 
edited  from  this  MS.  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  which  was  the  first 
time  that  critical  attention  was  thus  directed  to  the  New  Testament 
portion  of  the  old  Latin.'  This  was  also  inserted  in  Blanchini's 
Evangeliarium  Quadruplcx,  and  the  various  readings  were  given  by 
Sabaticr.  As  it  is  described  as  only  containing  St.  Matthew,  it  is 
rather  confusing  that  Sabatier  should  also  apparently  cite  it  in  the 
other  Gospels ;  probably  some  other  copy  is  intended. 

ff'-  Codex  Corbeicnsis  2. —  A  MS.  defective  in  the  first  eleven 
chapters  of  St.  Matthew.  Its  readings  are  cited  in  the  three  other 
Gospels  by  ]{lancliini  and  throughout  by  Sabatier. 

The  text  of  jf'  audjf  is  in  each  case  mixed:  they  occasionally 
preserve  good  readings,  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  often  a  great 
deal  of  revision  which  must  have  proceeded  from  a  rather  pfficious 
scribe. 

^'  and  ^'.  Two  Codices  San-germancnses  (formerly  in  the  library 
of  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  S.  Germain  dcs  Prez  at  Paris). — 
The  readings  of  ^'  were  cited  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  by  Mar- 
tianay, and  after  him  by  Blanchini.  Both  were  collated  by  Sabatier 
tiiroughout  the  Gospels ;  though  he  is  often  silent  as  to  the  readings 
offf'' :  perhaps  this  is  in  plarcs  in  which  it  is  defective,  since  it  is  his 
custom  to  cite  the  Latin  MSS.  both  for  and  ayaintt  the  readings 
discussed.     The  text  of  both  these  MSS.  is  mixed. 

A.  Codex  Claromontanus,  now  in  the  Vatican  Library. —  In  this 
MS.  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  alone  is  antc-IIieronymian ;  tiie 
other  Gospels  are  the  text  of  the  Vulgate.  This  codex  was  examined 
by  Wetstein,  collated  by  Sabatier,  and  published  (as  far  as  the 
ancient  text  is  concerned)  by  Mai.'  About  six  chapters  are  de- 
fective ;  it  retains  much  of  the  unaltered  Latin  version,  though  in 
some  measure  intermixed ;  in  some  respects  it  is  peculiar  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  revision  which  it  hns  undergone. 

f.  Codex  Vindobonensis,  a  MS.  at  Vienna  containing  fragments 
of  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  Mark.  It  appears  to  belong  to  the  fifth 
century,  and  in  text  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  monuments  of  tlie  old 
Latin  in  its  unaltered  state.     Headings  from  this  MS.  were  given 


'  VulRatii  AnliiiiiB  iM'mn  ct  Iliiln  vcrsio  Evangclii  Kcundum  Mattlinum  .  . 
ct  Inhiiro  1).  .loiMNNis  MARTHNAr.     I'nriniiii,  m.iki.xcv. 

•  Sec  lii»  Scriptorutn  VcUTum  Colk'clio  Vaticnna,  voL  iiL  p.  257.  tcq.    1828. 


etudio 
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mmmm. 

with  his  accustomed  maccuracy  :  '*  ^■'^Jf  ^J^P^er  '     Tischendorf 

^'v^n'Sex^rfSMstS^ 

rothfrSer.^betns!:lered  .s  represen.ng  a  re-l-  -.     „ 
of  th-e  old  Latin,  in  which  there  .s  -  /^-f;  ,,»^  ^^^i:  of  the 

„.ore  Alexandr.an  than  that  wucU^dle^^^^  ^  ^,.^ 

Latin  version.     It   has    besKles    ma  ?  j       .  ^^e  con- 

^b":^.^^<^  '^rCk^ttriro;!  r*.   preserves   in   Latin 
elusion  of   bt.  MaiKs  vjoh]ki  i  ancient: 

readings  which  we  Know  "'J';!^;^^,"^^,;™^^!.  would  have  been 
itmay^husberegarde    as^tyi^eof^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^,, 

of  very  great  value  '^  .'^^.^j^,^""^.;;"^  jt  ig,  and  with  all  it«  imper- 

most  incorrect  edition.  Breslau :  it  has  many  chasms. 

I.  CodexKhedigenanus  -A  MS^-t     >•«  ^Ushed  in 

This  codex  wa.  described  ^Y  l^jf;^'^^^^^^^^  errors  which  had 

1814  ',  who  th^nextractcd  readings  ana  CO  Afterwards, 

been  contained  m  an  '''=?°"°*.  l'/^   readb-s  throughout  in  the 
in   1827,  D.  Schulz  also  >°^"^^J.X,,^3  Qrc^ek  Testament,  which 

:j;sr/rBer  uS  ;:[s"ci;:trsupervisio.  The  text . 

"t'mLXneadin.scontainedinaMS^;^^^^^^^^ 
C^'ffi  M^rSi:/ btwiSru  in  his  "Letters," 

,  f„rth  wM  hiJ   rather  Il.an  published. 


—  I'ricl.  in  N.  r.  1.  p.x»-     ■^  continued  in 

"'"  \'^{,  was  m  1847.     The  accoon.of  Tischend-H;.  ^l^^l^^.l^^r^T,  W  ,hen,h. 


in  '^m.Tces.ible  and  P^r^^^^^'^h'^ra  profe»or.  ^         .     ^  ,.  ^  ch„„,h  „f  P:v.ta 
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to  winch  reference  has  been  made  aJ.ove;  and  he  ondeavonrod  «, 
Mibstan  >atc  a  claim  on  its  b-half  that  it  is  an  actual  work  of  Sf 
Augusfno.     Cardinal  Mai  published  extracts  iri       a  Ms   i  .  £ 
b..c.leg.um  llon.anum   vol.  ix.  (1843),  and  at  length  he  cdite     t  ' 

nS^      w'  ''^'   ■"    ^r    ^'■**"""  ^^^^  Collect^,,  vol.  T  part  2 
1852).     Wiseman  attnbutod  the  MS.  t.  the  sixth  or  sevcntrccn 
tury.,and  he  rightly  ju.lged  that  the  Scripture  quot^uions  bclonir 
rather  to   he  Afncan  than  to  the  Italic  class.     Mai   on  the  contrarv 
Ignoring,  ,t  would  seem,  all  that  investigation  has  done    o  aHrih  J' 
£e  name  «  Itda"  to  the  only  class  to  wlii^h  it  could  pro  .riy Si 
peaks  of  this  Speculum  as  though  it  would  be  of  singu  ar  scrviS 
the   restoration  of  the  Vetus  Itala.     This  work   container  I 
.umber  of  heads  of  Christian  doctrine  arrlnged    n  Sialrs    a^d 
under  each  a  number  o   citations  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 

equal  almos  If  not  quite,  to  a  MS.  of  the  old  Latin  itself  of  the 
sanie  age  1  he  citations  are  generally  African  (in  contradistinct  on 
to  7W.««)  m  their  character  and  thus  they  stand  opposed  to  those 
contained  in  the  acknow  edged  works  of  Augustine.  This  a7s  h^ 
he  peculiarity  that  1  John  v.  7.  is  cited  in  it  twice,- a  proof  "tE 
t  must  have  found  it^  way  into  some  copies  as  early  as  t  le  date  of 
this  copy.  The  citatums  in  this  Speculum  have  not  been  used  1 
yet  in  any  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testamentrthey  ar^ 
however  introduced,  under  the  notation  m.,  given  above  into  that 
which  rregelles  has  now  in  the  i>res9.  This  MS  belongs  to  H,! 
other  parts  of  the  New  Testament  as  well  as  t^  the  Gospelf 

MSS.    OF    THE    ACTS. 

d.  Codex  Bc7.rc  or  CantabrigiensiR,  as  in  the  Gos,)el8 

e.  Codex  Laudianus.— This  is  the  Latin  text  of  the  Greek  MS  of 
the  same  name  cited  as  E.  in  the  Act«  (see  p.  187.).  It  is  not' so 
sTa"nt'\,y  theMr""  "  '  "'"^'  interpretation  of  ti^e  Greek  w^hich 

k.  A  Codex  Bobbiensis,  now  at  Vienna.  It  is  simply  a  few  pa- 
limpse,t  fragments  of  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles,  which  Til 
chendorf  copied,  and  edited  in  the  Wiener  JahrbUcher. 

In  the  CATIIOI.IC  Epistles  the  only  MS.  of  the  old  Latin  which 
can  be  cited,  besides  k.  just  mentioned,  is  — 

of"f  t  JamM^"'^^'*^""*'  ^™'"  ^^''^^  Martianay  published  the  Epistle 

r.il„ce.     The  catalogue  of  the  Co<liccs  S.-ssoriani  !b  civen  by  Mai  in  lii.  ■'  «!r.,Vll.„!, ,., 

lJon„.„„,n,"  v„I.  V  p.  2.V.  „,.  (pari  1.),  1841,     Tin,  MS.  i,  ?fo  58  Sp.clog.nm 

I"  1841  JMiii  lio<l  said  (Spicil.  R<]in.  v.  d.  23q  1   ••  Ciiil    ■>«    U..»»l    .        ■  •         ■ 

Mai  a,„l  Wi,e.na„  sec.n't,,  ,1,.  writer  to  L'  vc    he  MS   a  mo^7»n^  I  "='  P"''''',"'"^''  ''X 

MS.  itself  exhibits.  ™  Tarns  n,av  l,c  gnihe  e"l  frnm  a  vcrrhrt  f  ?    '     .■' ",' -'T  """'  "'° 

Mai  oilowed  him  to  have  ,rhilehc  h,^l    L\IXZ  hil    J„d   '' '"■^''""''"  ^''  ^'"'''"■'' 
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M88.  OP  ST.  Paul's  epistles. 
d.  Codex  Claromontanus,  the  Latin  text  of  D.  (see  p.  190.).    This 


18  far  more  of  a  translation  than  is  the  Latin  text  in  general  of  codices 
Grajco-Latini ;  in  many  respects  it  has  considerable  value  in  criticism. 

e.  Codex  San-germanensis,  the  Latin  text  of  E.  fp.  193.);  pos- 
sessed of  no  independent  value,  as  being  but  a  transcript  of  rf. 

<j.  Codex  Boernerianus,  the  interlined  Latin  text  of  G.  (p.  199.): 
it  is  barbarous  in  the  extreme,  and  it  is  only  occasionally  that  it 
possesses  any  critical  value. 

For  the  Apocalypse  there  exists  no  MS.  simply  containing  the 
old  Latin  version :  the  citations  of  Primasiiis  in  a  great  measure 
supply  the  want  of  such  a  copy,  as  they  comprise  the  greater  part  of 
that  book. 

Ihe  MSS.  which  have  been  described  differ  greatly  in  value,  and 
some  of  them  are  known  far  less  than  others.  Indeed,  when  the 
text  of  a  codex  has  not  been  published,  our  means  for  estimating  its 
value  are  confined  to  the  actual  citations  that  have  been  given. 
There  are  also  other  MSS.  of  portions  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
are  but  little  known,  and  the  importance  of  which  is  comparatively 
small :  it  is  needless  to  specify  them  here. 

As  a  hint  towards  a  classification  of  the  Latin  copies,  differing  from 
that  of  Jerome,  it  was  pointed  out  by  Lachmann  that  they  might  be 
regarded  as  being,  1st,  African  in  text  (that  is,  the  old  version  with- 
out rf<'S!(7nerf  alterations),  such  as  a.  h.  c.  t. ;  or,  2nd,  /<a/ian,  that  is, 
the  carefully  revised  text  of  Upper  luly,  replete  with  readings  of 
the  fourth  century,  such  as  are  also  found  in  the  Gothic  executed  in 
that  age  ;  of  this  /.  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  ;  or,  3rd,  Codices 
interpolated  by  privat*  copyists,  that  is,  by  the  admixture  of  different 
kinds  of  text;  to  this  class  most  of  the  MSS.  enumerated  above 
appear  in  part  to  belong.  To  these  may  be  added  another  class,  such 
as  the  text  of  k.,  the  character  of  which  has  been  described  above. 

For  all  critical  purposes  i\\G  first  class  is  indescribably  of  the  most 
value  ;  the  second  is  also  of  importance  as  showing  what  was  read  m 
the  fourth  century,  and  the  kind  of  Greek  MSS.  used  in  Upper  Italy 
for  purposes  of  revision.  This  gives  the  Codex  Brixianus  its  value 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  text,  and  this  makes  us  regret 
that  we  do  not  possess  several  monuments  of  the  Italic  revision  pure 
and  unmixed.  The  mixed  or  interpolated  texte  are  comparatively  yoxA 
of  importance  ;  they  demand  notice,  however,  because  they  may  (and 
they  oft«n  do)  contain  readings  which  sprang  from  Italian  revision. 

It  is  by  taking  all  the  published  or  carefully  coUated  Latin  texts 
together,  that  we  can  trace  our  way  backward,  so  as  to  find  with 
tolerable  certainty  what  was  the  Latin  version  (of  the  OospeU  at 
least)  as  made  in  the  second  century.  .  . 

There  must  have  been  in  Africa  a  jealousy  of  all  revision  of  the 
commonly  received  Latin  translation.  This  may  be  in  partaccountea 
for  from  the  churches  there  having  been  accustomed  to  Latin  ana 
to  Latin  only.    While  in  Italy,  Greek  was  so  weU  known,  that  the 

VOL.    IV.  * 
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notion  of  revision  by  means  of  Greek  copies,  whicli  were  long  read 
in  some  churches  (as  may  be  probably  judged),  was  one  comparatively 
familiar  to  the  minds  of  the  Cliristian  people. 

This  is  shown  by  a  well  known  fact,  which,  though  it  bears  some- 
what indirectly  on  the  question  of  the  New  Testament  in  Latin, 
must  be  considered  equally  cogent ;  for  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
formed  in  the  old  Latin  one  translation.  The  fact  tlius  alluded  to 
is  that  mentioned  by  Augustine,  where,  writing  to  Jerome,  he 
dehorted  him  from  continuing  his  version  in  Latinlrom  the  Hebrew. 
Up  to  this  time  the  Latin-speaking  Christians  and  the  Latin-rending 
churches  had  employed  a  version  made  from  the  Greek  LXX.  ]$iit 
when  Jerome  was  producing,  book  by  book,  his  very  superior  version 
from  the  Hebrew  text  itself,  the  fear  of  innovation  possessed  many 
minds,  and  amongst  others  that  of  Augustine  himself.  In  order  to 
show  Jerome  the  evil  which  might  arise  from  his  innovation,  lie  tells 
him  whatliaii  happened  in  a  certain  city  where  the  bishop  had 'in- 
troduced his  new  vcrsi(m  of  Jonah.  "  A  certain  brother  bishop  of 
ours,  wlicn  he  introduced  the  reading  of  thy  version  in  the  church 
over  whitli  he  presides,  souicthing  attracted  notice  in  the  proplict 
Jonah,  wliicli  tliou  hadst  rcndorcd  in  a  manner  very  difTcicntly  i'vmn 
that  which  was  habitually  familiar  to  the  minds  and  memories  of  all, 
and  which  was  consecrated  by  use  through  such  a  succession  of  ages. 
Such  a  tumult  arose  amongst  the  j)eople,  es])ecially  from  the  con- 
tention of  the  Greeks,  and  from  their  vociferating  a  charge  of  falsifi- 
cation, that  the  bishop  was  compelled  (it  occurred  in  a  city)  to 
require  the  testimony  of  the  Jews.  But,,  whether  from  ignorance  or 
malice,  they  replied  that  in  the  Hebrew  copies  there  was  found  the 
same  that  the  Greeks  and  Latins  had  and  used.  What  next?  Why 
the  poor  man  was  forced,  after  much  danger,  to  be  willing  to  correct 
this  as  though  it  had  been  false  in  order  not  to  remain  without  the 
people." ' 

W^c  find  that  the  passage  in  Jonah  was  that  which  related  to 
what  in  our  version  is  termed  the  "  gourd  ;  "  and  that  the  old  Latin 
from  the  LXX.  had  rendered  this  by  cucxirhita,  but  which  Jerome 
had  translated,  not  very  happily,  heJera.  This  is  shown  by  some  of 
the  later  correspondence  between  the  Bishop  of  Hippo  and  the 
recluse  presbyter  at  Bethlehem.' 

This  reference  to  the  dread  of  innovation  so  strongly  felt  in  the 

*  "  Nnm  quiflam  frfttcr  nostcr  episcopna  cum  Icctitari  in^titnistct  in  ccrlesia,  f  ui  pnpc.«t, 
intoriiri'iritioncm  tunm,  movit  quiddum  joiigo  alitor,  aba  tc  positum  npiid  Juiinin  |>r<iplicliini, 
quiiiTi  crat  oiiiniiim  ncnsiliii,*!  mcmorirequo  invctcratum,  et  tot  n-tiitiiin  iiico^sionilius  deran- 
tatiim.  FMctiis  est  tantun  tumiiltus  in  pkhe,  mnximc  W-iccii  nr(;iii'iitilMiii  ct  incliminntibiis 
ralumniani  I'aJsitatin.  lit  cogirctur  cplHcopiis  (ca  quippo  civitaa  ciiil),  .loda'oniin  tinti- 
niiHiiiiin  lla);itarc.  Utnim  aiitcni  illi  iinpcrilia  an  iiiuliliu,  hoc  t«»c  in  lliliruJH  codicibul 
n'sponiKriiiil,  ipiod  et  Oraci  ct  Luiirii  biil>elmnt  nl(|no  dicclmiit.  Quid  jilura?  Coactui 
cut  homo  V,  lilt  niindosiiatcm  corii(;irij  volins,  pnst  mii(;nnm  pcricniiim,  nnn  rcmancro  sine 
plcl>i)." —  Anj;.  ad  Iliiron.  Kp.  Iiini.  (cd    Itassani,  ii.  col.  21.1).  Anno  403. 

'  Sco  JiioniL's  Ix:ltcia  to  Anijnstiiic.  Kp.  Ixxv.,  in  the  works  of  the  latter  (cd.  Ba«- 
«nni,  ii.  col.  2M.),  ami  Ani;nBlinc'»  reply  :  "  Illud  apud  Jonam  virgultiim  si  in  Hcbrteo 
ncc  hcdcra  est  ncc  cuciirbitn,  scd  ncecio  quid  aliud,  qnod  trunco  sue  nixiim,  inatentandiim 
■ilminiculis  erigatur,  mallcm  jam  in  omnibus  Latinis  cucurbilam  Icei."  —  Ep,  luiii. 
(ji.  2G0.). 
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province  of  North  Africa  may  suitably  close  the  account  of  the  old 
Ltin  version  of  the  New  TesUment;  for  .t  has  an  important  bearmg 
on  two  questions  that  have  been  con^dered,  the  ongmal  ««"y  of  ^J^ 
old  Latin  version,  a  noint  equally  affecting  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  New;  and  the  Ifrican  retention  of  the  ongmal  readings  If 
many  versions  had  been  in  use,  difference  ns  to  a  word  could  have 
rurprisedno  Christian  audience;  if  licence  of  rev.s.on  -"d  corr  c  .on 
had  been  introduced  into  Africa  as  it  had  been  in  Italy,  all  ears 
would  ha,;  been  accustomed  to  n^any  changes.  Thrs  alone  nngh 
^rect  us  to  the  region  in  which  revision  wa^  earned  on  and  might 
confirm  us  in  ranking  the  MSS.  of  the  old  Latin  which  contain  an 
l^altered  text  (wherever  written)  as  part  of  ^^^^  Af"ea°  fa^mi  y 

After  the  revision  of  Jerome  has  been  described,  a  better  estimate 
may  be  formed  of  the  critical  value  of  the  oU  Latm  in  Us  vanous 
forms. 


CHAP.  XXIIL 

THE   REVT8.0N   OF    TnE    LATIN    BT    JEROME -THE    VULGATE. 

TiiP  practice  of  revising  the  Latin  version  was  thus  in  full  vigour 
•     u  1    KofnrP  the  last  quarter  of  the  fourth  century.     This  probably 

he  existirconfusion,  and  not  that  which  might  '"crease  it,  as    he 
I,  appe.™  Ital  the  rc„..on.  «  ''',   °", ';"';X„'  i  „  .iJcly  then 

i''4?^ie!::iii;^rp=urc.bSu»..PPHc.t.„: 

which  some  sooght  to  mtroduce.  -  us,lata,  or  ^ 
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tl.ieAvas  about  the  year  a.d.  382;  and  in  two  years  he  presented 
the  b.sho,,  w  th  the  fir.t  part  of  the  work  which  he  ha.l  thJIunder- 
taken  as  to  (he  New  Testiunent,  the  four  Go8i)cIa 

In  the  epistle  with  which  this  r.-vise.l  edition  (in  the  ancient  sen^e 
of  the  won  was  accompanied,  we  learn  some  particulars  as  to  the 
condition  of  he  Latm  text  at  llo.ne,  and  the  manner  in  whicM  le 
Gospels  had  been  rcv.se.1.  lie  speaks  of  the  compulsion  which  had 
been  la.d  on  hn„  to  undertake  the  work,  and  how  l.c  felt  that  it  w.« 
l.ke  takmg  the  place  of  a  jmlf^e  to  define,  with  regard  to  the  co,,ie8 

wit  '  H.^T'p"'''^?  ^'"i:?",?'  '"-""S''  tl'e  world,  what  was  accordant 
^uth  the  'Greek  vcnty  "  and  what  was  not;  a  pious  toil  indeed, 
but  an  entcrpnse  of  peril  to  judge  others,  and  yet  to  expose  himself 
to  be  judged  by  all ;  to  change  the  language  of  one  now  grown  old, 
and  to  bnng  back  the  world  m  ,ts  hoary  hairs  to  the  first  rudiment^ 

Lk'Jt    T' J°/^   "u''V''''^i''r''''  "'  unlearned,  who  should 
take  the  book  mto  h,s  hand  and  find  what  he  read  diflcr  from  that 
to  the  taste  of  which  he  had  been  accustomed,  would  not  immediately 
cry  out  against  Jerome,  calling  him  a  fdsifier  and  guilty  of  sacrilcce 
because  of  his  daring  to  add,  change,  and  correct  anything  in  ancient 
books  ?     Two  things  consoled  hmi  under  this  anticii.ation,  —  that  he 
was  commanded  to  undertidce  it  by  Damasus,  whom  he  terms  "sum- 
mus  saccrdos     and  also  that  the  copies  of  those  wlio  might  blame 
hira  did  not  themselves  agree  in  what  they  read.     "  For  ff  reliance 
be  placed  on  Latm  copies,  let  them  answer,  on  which  ?  for  there  are 
just  as  many  exemplars  as  codices,  and  if  the  truth  be  sought  on  the 
ground  of  numbers,  why  should  we  not  turn  to  the  Greek  orimnal 
and  correct  what  was  rendered  amiss  by  vicious  interpreters    wint 
was  more  perversely  amended  by  unskilled  presumers,  or  what  was 
added  or  changed  by  dn.wsy  c.pyisfs?"     Then,  after  saying  th:,t  he 
does  not  «OTo  refer  to  the  Old  Testimient,  &c.,  and  that  he  rejects 
certain  iMSb.,  defended  fhougl,  they  were  by  the  perverse  contention 
ot  a  few  persons,— •' when  the  Scripture  previously  translated  into  the 
tongues  of  many  nations  showed  the  additions  which  had  been  made 
to  be  false."     "This  present  preface  promises  simply  the  four  Gospels, 
the  order  of  which  is  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John,  [i.  e.  the  Greek 
order,  in  opposition  to  the  Latins,  who  i)Iaced  them,  Matthew,  John 
Luke,  Mark,]  amended  by  a  collation  of  Greek  MSS.,  but  ancient 
ones.     And  lest  tliey  should  differ  much  from  the  accustomed  Latin 
reading,  we  have  so  guided  the  pen  that  those  things  only  bein? 
corrected  which  seemed  to  affect  the  sense,  we  have  suffered  the  rest 
to  remain  aa  they  were." 

It  will  readily  be  admitted  that  Jerome  showed  not  only  great 
discernment  in  his  apprehension  of  the  condition  of  the  Latin  text 
but  also  in  the  mode  of  applying  a  remedy.  While  others  were 
revising  the  Latin  by  just  such  copies  as  they  were  then  receivine 
(m  that  age  of  multiplying  MSS.  of  the  Scriptures)  from  Greece 
Alexandria,  or  Antioch,  Jerome  had  recourse  to  codices  of  known 
antiquity,  such  no  doubt  as  had  long  been  in  circulation  in  the  West- 
and  thus  his  revision  of  the  Gospels  did  not  depend  on  the  conflictin<^ 
readings  of  the  fourth  century,  but  on  something  much  earlier    on 
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MSS.  which  in  kind,  at  least,  resembled  those  used  long  before,  when 
the  version  waa  first  made. 

In  the  remarks  prefixed  by  Jerome  to  the  Eusebian  canons,  he  gives 
some  further  account  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Gospels  had  been 
corrupted.  "  In  our  cojiies  everything  is  mixed;  in  Mark  are  found 
many  things  belonging  to  Luke  and  Matthew;  again,  in  Afatthew 
many  things  belonging  to  John  and  Mark;  and  so  on  in  the  rest  are 
those  things  which  are  peculiar  to  the  others."  This  would  (he 
thought)  for  the  future  be  remedied  by  the  Eusebian  canons, 
showing  as  they  do  what  is  peculiar  to  each  Gospel,  and  what  is  found 
in  any  three  or  two  of  them,  and,  in  such  case,  in  tchich  three,  or 
tchich  two. 

The  Gospels,  then,  being  thus  completed  in  384,  the  next  work 
on  which  Jerome  was  engaged  is  said  to  have  been  the  rough  revision 
of  the  Latin  Psalter  with  the  Greek  which  is  still  extant  as  the 
Psalterium  llomanum  ;  ai.d  thus  other  occupations  filled  a  good  part 
of  his  time  during  the  few  years  that  passed  before  he  withdrew  to 
his  cave  at  Bethlehem.  But  in  this  time  he  seems  to  have  completed 
his  revision  of  the  remainder  of  the  New  Testament;  a  revision  less 
complete  and  uniform  than  that  of  the  Gospels,  and  in  which  many 
]>arts  seem  to  have  received  hardly  any  alterations  from  his  hand. 
This  may  probably  have  arisen  from  the  rest  of  the  books  having 
teen  less  altered  by  copyists  and  revisers  than  was  the  case  with  the 
Gospels.  There  is  good  reason  for  supposing  that  in  books  so  much 
less  familiarly  read  as  were  the  Epistles,  the  innovations  introduced 
by  accident  or  design  would  be  so  much  the  less.  Also,  in  the 
Epistles  the  Greek  copies  were  as  yet  much  more  in  their  original 
condition,  so  that  any  of  the  Italic  revisers  would  have  far  less 
motive  for  introducing  change. 

The  commentaries  of  Jerome  show  how  he  restrained  his  hand 
from  correcting  all  that  he  thought  might  be  amended ;  for  there  he 
mentions  readings  which  he  ))refers,  though  in  his  revised  Latin 
version  they  had  not  found  a  place.  In  his  commentaries  he  refers 
at  times  to  the  Codices  of  Origen  and  others,  such  as  Pierius  and 
Famphilus:  these  MSS.  may  have  supplied  him  with  information 
which  he  did  not  possess  when  in  earlier  years  he  had  carried  on  his 
revision  at  Home ;  or  it  may  be  that  even  then  he  would  have 
restrained  his  pen  from  correcting  too  much. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  form  in  which  the  old  Latin  waa  cir- 
culated at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Damasus,  and  in  which  it  was  there 
publicly  read  in  the  church  services,  differed  in  some  degree  from 
the  copies  used  whether  in  Africa  or  in  Upper  Italy:  this  may  be 
the  cause  of  some  of  the  difl^ierences  in  phraseology,  otherwise  unex- 
plained, between  the  old  Latin  aa  it  has  come  down  to  ua  and  the 
version  or  revision  of  Jerome. 

One  feature  in  the  work  executed  by  Jerome  must  not  be  passed 
by  in  silence      He  undertook  merely  a  revision  of  the  renderings,  to 
make  them  conformable  to  the  Greek  copies ;  but  he  went  farther ; 
and  though  (especially  in  the  parts  least  revised)  much  remains  of  the^-^. 
African  Latin  and  phraseology,  he  certainly  made  the  translation  far  -V 
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more  accordant  with  tlie  propriety  of  Latin  epcecli  than  had 
jjfeviously  been  the  case.  Jerome  and  Augustine,  at  the  end  of  the 
fourtli  century,  showed  more  skill  in  the  expression  of  Latin  than  had 
the  translator  of  the  second  :  and  yet  in  that  earlier  age,  a  sufficient 
degree  of  educational  training  might  have  been  found  amongst  the 
Cliristians  to  have  i)roduced  a  work  which  would  have  stood  far 
higher  as  to  its  Latiiiity  than  either  the  old  version  or  the  revision  of 
Jerome.  In  proof  of  this  we  need  only  refer  to  such  a  writer  as 
Minucius  Felix. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  authority  of  Damasus  gave  a 
Certain  sanction  at  once  to  the  work  of  Jerome  at  Rome.  Even  there, 
however,  the  old  version  also  kept  its  ground  for  a  time ;  and  this 
was  the  cnse  all  the  more,  from  the  fact  that  in  the  twenty-one  years 
(384 — 405)  after  Jerome  had  completed  t/iis  work,  he  was  engaged 
in  translating  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament /rom  the  Hebrew ;  and 
as  his  whole  labour  of  translation  was  looked  on  as  one  work,  and  as 
there  was  a  strong  feeling  of  opposition  to  the  innovation  with 
regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  this  caused  a  great  slowness  in 
receiving  and  using  tiie  revision  of  the  New. 

Tlie  retention  of  the  old  version  at  Komc  in  the  following  century 
is  siiown  by  the  use  made  of  it  by  the  celebrated  bishop.  Pope  Leo  J., 
who,  in  an  Epistle  to  I'ulclicria,  even  quotes  from  it  the  addition 
which  it  contains  after  Matt.  xx.  28.  In  consequence  of  tho- 
co-ordinate  tisc  of  both  the  old  and  the  new  versions,  there  is  a  class 
of  Latin  ISISS.  in  which  a  text  is  formed  from  an  admixture  of  both  ; 
these  may  be  regarded  as  Jerome's  work,  in  their  general  com- 
plexion, but  interpolated  from  other  copies,  rather  than  vice  versa. 
Of  ail  the  forms  in  which  ancient  Latin  texts  have  come  down  to  us, 
these  j)osscss  by  far  the  least  critical  value. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  century,  Cassiodorus  compared  in 
part  the  older  text  with  that  of  Jerome,  connecting  apparently  the 
readings  of  the  two  together.'  This  may  have  conduced  in  a  great 
measure  to  intenuix  the  two  in  the  manner  just  mentioned ;  for  the 
])ropensity  of  cojiyists  to  introduce  readings  into  the  text  from  the 
margin,  &c.,  is  one  of  the  most  certain  of  the  phenomena  connected 
with  various  readings  and  their  formation. 

By  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  it  seems  probable  that  the  revision 
of  Jerome  had  established  itself  in  the  West:  we  know  that  Pope 
Gregory  I.  eniploved  his  version  of  the  Old  Testament;  and  the 
general  reception  of  the  two  seems  to  have  gone  together.  From 
that  age  this  version  became  by  adoption  the  Latin  Vulgate,  occupying 
the  place  and  even  receiving  the  name  which  had  once  belonged  to 
the  Versio  Vetus.  In  all  the  Western  Church,  thus,  the  work  of 
Jerome  was  received,  and  for  the  next  nine  hundred  years  it  was 
from  his  labour  that  the  nations  which  had  belonged  to  the  Latin 
portion  of  the  Roman  empire,  or  wliich  owned  the  supremacy  of  the 
Komish  see,  received  all  that  they  knew  of  the  Holy  Word  of  God; 
and  it  is  to  the  Latin  Vulgate,  declared  authoritative  by  the  Council 
of  Trent  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  revised  and  sanctioned  by  the 

I  s,.m_Im.  IJ^....'-  r, ..I, .;.,,...>  :..  M   T  '-I  ;-_S  52.  p.  sai  ,  and  the  passage  there  cited 
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Popes  at  the  close  of  the  same  a^e,  that  all  the  R<)raaii  Cathoho 
nations  still  refer  as  the  form  in  which  they  own  Holy  Scripture. 

Were  it  not  for  the  wide  circulation  of  the  modem  Cleraentme 
Vulcate,  and  for  the  frequent  allusions  made  to  it,  and  were  it  not 
that  the  existing  materials  have  been  but  little  used  for  its  correction, 
there  might  be  no  occasion,  in  a  purely  critical  work  like  the  present, 
to  trace  the  history  of  Jerome's  revision,  and  to  show  its  relation  tf> 
the  Vulgate  published  under  Papal  sanction.  But  this  would  be  m 
this  case  a  serious  omission,  especially  in  the  department  of  criticism, 
because  of  this  version  having  been  long  known  only  in  the  form 
which  it  had  assumed  in  the  course  of  ages.  It  wiU  not,  therefore, 
suffice,  as  it  might  otherwise  have  done,  to  refer  tx>  the  exiting  m^ 
numenta  which  preserve  to  us  this  ancient  version,  almost  umnjured, 
as  it  passed  from  the  hands  of  Jerome  himself. 

Just  as  Jerome  had  to  complain  of  the  confusion  occasioned  by 
i..norant  copyists  and  correct..rs  with  regard  to  the  old  version  s^ 
St  tl'ose  ^ho  came  after  him  lament  as  to  the  condition  of  h.s 
on  revision  ;  especially  after  it  became  the  text  generally  adopted 
^nThe  Weste  n  CMiurch,  when  the  old  translation  would  have  become 
enirely  obsolete,  were  it  not  for  portions  that  had  been  mibedded  m 

^ttT.S  :ei;;;rttfusion  had  already  been  introdu<^ 
;nt«  the  Latin  text  in  common  use  ;  and  an  endeavour  wa^  made  by 
Akuin  of  York,  in  the  latter  part  of  that  age,  to  remedy  the  defect 
A^cun's  efforts  were  aided  no't  a  little  by  Char  emagne  who  enacte^ 
that  "libri  canonici  veraces"  should  be  found  in  the  churches  Th  s 
St  would  have  its  effect  throughout  aU  the  regions  of  the  West 
nnderTe  sway  of  the  powerful  Frankish  monarch.  Perhaps 
llcuU  own  Srsonal  inflLnce  would  procure  acceptance  for  his 

labour  in  his  own  native  country.  ri,.,1»o,«<rne  sneaks  of 

It  might  seem  from  the  manner  in  which  Charlemagne   P^J 

that  all  that  was  intxjnded,  .^"^^  *?  J^*?/^,  been  left  by  Jerome, 
the  snmc  condition  as  that  in  winch  it  had  been  lelt  oy  o 

There  are  various  MSS.  extent  which  "^,  J^'^^^;^^^^^^^^  are 

of  Charlemagne  or  Alcuin  ;  and  in  all  Pjobabdity    e;ej«^°'  \^  ^,,„ 
really  coeval  monuments  of  this  ^^Z^'^t  M^oiV.  mousrch 

.  This  U  the  ««mc  copy  that  *"„"'""!"<=*  \"^,  r2^TwV''/B^^"A'r'«coont  of 
U  was  then  in  the  r"'^-'''-;""f^  ^  S  K"  from  Von  Speyer.  h»  beeu 
tho  MS.,  iin.1  how  it  w«»  "'"""'•I  I"'  '■^'^  """'"  " 
published  hy  Sir  Kre.loiick  Mad.len.  ^  ^ 
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contains  Alcuin's  recension,  and  an  examination  of  tlie  text  eliows 
how  very  often  it  adheres  to  tlie  original  rendering  or  reading  of 
iTerome  in  opposition  to  tlie  modern  Vulgate. 

There  is  another  MS.  whicli  deserves  to  be  particularly  mentioned 
here  amongst  those  which  claim  to  rank  as  originals  of  the  text  of 
Alcuin.  Tiiis  is  one  of  the  Codices  Vallicellcnscs  at  Rome,  of 
which  Blanchini  gave  a  dcscrii)ti()n  and  a  facsimile  specimen.' 

Had  it  been  possible  for  Cliarlemngnc  and  Alcuin  to  have  devised 
any  means  for  the  perpetuation  of  tlie  work  thus  undertaken,  the 
Bible  of  the  West  miglit  have  continued  in  the  same  condition  :  but 
as  copyists  could  never  be  brouglit  to  use  some  MS.  of  known  accuracy 
and  antiquity,  as  the  exemplar  from  which  they  copied,  the  text,  up 
to  the  time  of  the  invention  of  ])rinting,  was  always  subject  to  the 
8.ame  vicissitudes  and  fluctuations.  These  were  only  checked  occa- 
sionally by  the  influence  of  some  prelate  or  learned  man,  or  by  some 
academic  body.  Thus  in  the  eleventh  century  Lanfranc,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  emended  cojiies  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  also  Stephen 
Harding,  the  Cistercian  abbot,  thus  occupied  himself. 

In  the  two  following  centuries  Correctoria  were  prepared  and  put 
forth  by  various  bodies,  such  as  the  theological  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  Hugo  do  St.  Cher  on  behalf  of  the  Dominicans,  and 
also  the  Fninciscans,  and  Carthusians.  Such  a  Correctorium  could 
only  be  applied  to  places  in  which  errors  had  been  already  observed ; 
and  its  only  real  use  at  the  time  was  to  warn  copyists  to  avoid  such 
mistakes.  To  us  they  eupjily  not  a  little  information  as  to  the  state  of 
the  text  historically  ;  and  if  a  Correctorium  tells  us  not  to  read  »o, 
but  so,  it  shows  that  the  question  had  been  raised.  These  Cor- 
rectoria afford,  at  times,  good  evidence  nr/ainst  the  modern  Vulgate, 
showing  that  it  exhibits  a  Latin  text  which  lias  suffered  even  since 
the  thirteenth  century. 

When,  about  the  uiiddle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  art  of  printing 
gave  the  first  evidence  of  its  existence  and  its  powers  by  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Tjatin  l$iblc.  of  course  it  was  wholly  out  of  the  question 
to  suppose  that  any  critical  care  or  skill  was  brought  to  bear  ujion 
the  text  thus  multiplied.  For  about  the  first  seventy  years,  nothing 
further  seems  to  have  been  thought  of  but  to  multiply  copies  for 
Bale  —  unless  indeed  the  Latin  text  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglott 
be  a  partial  exception.  The  labour  of  Erasmus  was  not  directed  to 
the  restoration  of  the  Vidgate,  but  to  the  formation  of  a  version 
which  should  (he  hoped)  take  its  place.  Indeed,  that  scholar  was  so 
impressed  with  the  corruption  of  the  Vulgate,  and  with  its  contrariety 

*  Hug,  after  mentioning  the  verses  found  in  »n  Alcninian  Codex  at  Ajnsterdam,  say*, 
"  Andere,  wio  der  CraUi  Valliccllens.  bei  Blanchini  j  jener  der  Vittr  dc*  OrBtoriuma  m 
Rom;  einer, dcspen  Riironius  zum  Jahre  778  erwahnl,  deaaen  Anfent>)alt  in  dcr Cbiem Nco»a 
isl"  (then  citinj;  certain  Latin  verses).  To  prevent  the  perpetuation  of  tliat  inconvehienl 
mistake,  tlie  niMlii|<li<  ntion  in  reference  of  the  tame  MS.,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  aO 
Iheae  s<cniini,'ly  three  coipies  arc  me  and  (he  same  The  Church  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  at 
Itimit, is  ilmi  of  ilieK:ither»  of  the  Oratory (f'lundtd  l<y  him);  it  i»  commonly  called  "Chieaa 
Nuova,"niid  llure  in  ilic  "  Ilililiiiilier;i  Vnlliccllensis.  To  make  this  MS.  into  three, is  just 
like  the  mttimiT  in  v^l1ilh  a  name  is  sometimes  twisted  into  three  synonym«fl.  to  pazzle  or 
uniuFC  children. 
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to  classical  Latin,  that  he  thought  that  it  could  not  be  die  actual 

version  of  Jerome.  j      •»•    n    *    _„ 

Robert  Stephens  was  the  first  who  endeavoured  critically  to  re- 
store the  Vulgate  to  the  condition  in  which  it  was  left  by  Jerome. 
His  first  edition  appeared  in  1528  ;  the  most  important  of  his  editions 
was  that  of  1539  40.  But  as  in  that  age  the  study  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  originals  had  revived,  others  busied  themselves  with 
revising  the  Vulgate  with  the  original  languages;  and  thus  were 
producid  either  Latin  texts  entirely  new,  or  else  revisions  which 
differed  much  from  the  text  then  in  common  use,  as  weU  as  from  the 
version  as  left  by  Jerome.  .     „    . 

Such  was  the'condition  of  tl^ing^  >«  *"  ;^t«^'.f  !^«  ^„^  '?  ^j;^ 
tures  when  Pope  Paul  III.  convened  the  Council  of  Trent  n  1545. 
The  necessity  of  defining  Bomething  respecting  Holy  Scnpture  was 
soon  pressed\n  the  attention  of  the  -B-.bred  bishops  and  theo- 
loeians  ;  and  thus  in  their  fourth  session  (April  8.  1546),  after  they 
ha^  dec  ared  what  books  they  sanctioned  as  canonical  ('neluding  the 
Apocrypha,  more  it  seemsfrom  -intake  than  intelligent  design^  thy 
proceeded  to  declare  the  Latin  Vulgate  to  be  authentic,  tote 
Kion  of  all  other  versions.  "Insuper  eadem  sacrosancta  synodus 
oonsidemns  non  parum  utilitatis  accedere  posse  eccles.i^  Dei,  s,  ex 
omn  brLa'tinis  e'ditionibus  qua.  circumferuntur  ---"^'j-.™^,' 
nu^nam  pro  authentica  habenda  sit,  innotescat;  statui  ,  et  dcclarat 
Th^cira  yetus  et  vulgata  editio,  qua,  longo  t«t  sa^culorum  usu  in 
Ssaeclsia  probata  est,  in  publicis  l-'^^-f  ^^^S'^ef ui 
pLdicationibus,  et  expositionibus  pro  f';-^'X~T' 
nemo  iUam  rejicere,  quovis  prxtextu,  audeat  '«!  P^— ^       j^  ^^^ 

Tt,»  Tri.lpntine   decrees  ao  on  to  forbid  certain  liberties  in  uie 
The   iridentinc   aecree  ^  ^^^^     ^^^^^^   ^^^ 

edition  could  be  considered  to  be  pubhshed     q  ^  ^ 

Hentcnius  and  the  rest  of  the  t^edogians  o^^  V    v^^  ^^^ 

revision  of  the  current  Vulgate,  which  "PP^^^/^^ert  Stephens, 
thev  made  particular  use  of  ^Je  Pn-<=;P^/f;*  "^"^j^^^^^^  ^f  the 
Thfs  text  --,-P""*l^'ifas  tS^^  -  meeting  the 

ss:  L":trte'::^trre' A^L^vVt.  in  which,  in  15.3,. 

the  result  of  their  labours  appeared. 
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But  editions  so  prcpnrecl,  however  high  their  literary  pretensions 
might  be,  and  Iiowever  prcat  the  critical  abilities,  learning,  and 
industry  of  those  who  undertook  them,  could  hardly  be  fitted  fnllu 
to  suit  the  views  of  the  Romish  authorities.  And  thus,  after  much 
prejjaration,  in  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.,  1589,  an  edition 
appeared  i)rinted  in  the  Vatican  and  furnished  with  all  the  credentials 
of  Papal  sanction.  It  is  stated  that  Pius  IV.  (1559 — 1566)  and 
Pius  V.  (1566  —  1572")  had  api)ointed  persons  to  carry  out  this 
work  ;  but  Sixtus  V.,  in  his  short  pontificate  (1586 — 1590),  in  this 
as  well  as  in  other  matters,  executed  far  more  than  popes  in  general 
would  have  done  in  a  century.  In  a  bull  dated  March  1.  1589, 
this  edition  is  absolutely  sanctioned  ',  and  the  Pope  even  sets  forth 
that  he  had  himself  corrected  the  proof  sheets ;  "  eaque  res  quo 
magis  incorruptc  pcrficcrctur,  nostra  nos  ipsi  manu  correximus,  si 
qua  prclo  vitia  obrepserunt."  The  title-page  is  dated  1590,  and  in 
it  this  edition  claims  to  be  that  which  met  the  requirement  of  tlie 
Council  of  Trent. 

The  decree  of  Sixtus  laid  down  that  all  copies  of  the  Latin  Bible 
henccfortli  printed  should  implicitly  follow  his  exemplar,  and  that 
all  co|)ic3  in  use  should  be  altered  at  onoe  into  precise  conformity 
witli  its  readings  ;  and  tliat  even  any  Latin  MSS.  which  should  be 
preserved  witluiut  bcinrr  altered  ehould  henceforth  have  no  authority 
whatever.     "  Cetcruin,   si  manuscripta,  vel   impressa   Biblia  hujus 

otiain    Vulgattc    edilionis,    ob    characterum    venustatem 

;isservantur,  ct  juxta  nostrum  hoc  exemplar  emendata  non  fuerint, 
ea  in  iis,  qua;  huic  nostra;  edition!  non  consenaerint,  nullam  in 
posterum  fidem,  nullamque  auctoritatem  habitura  esse  decemimus  et 
declaramus."  And  yet  this  edition  did  not  come  before  the  world  in 
a  form  such  as  would  give  a  high  idea  of  its  correctness.  The  text 
was  in  places  altered  with  a  pen ;  and  in  others  a  small  piece  of  paper 
was  pasted  on  tlie  pages  containinw  a  correction  of  an  erratum,  or  a 
wliolly  different  reading.  And  farther,  the  copies  that  found  their 
way  into  circulation  were  not  uniform  in  these  respects ;  so  that  it 
did  not  require  a  person  very  deeply  versed  in  canon  law  to  see 
that  this  bull  of  Sixtus  V.  was  vitiated,  like  some  of  his  other  too 
hasty  proceedings,  by  its  "  multiplex  nullitaa."  It  should  be 
remarked  that  not  a  few  things  are  well  stated  in  the  preface  of  Pope 
Sixtus,  and  that  he  says  of  the  variety  of  Latin  readings,  so  far  as 

'  "  Ad  Inuilcm  i|;itiir,  ct  gloriam  omnipotcntis  Dei,  cntholica  fldci  conicrvntioiicm  ct 
incrcmcntiim,  nc  s»cni!'iinctfle  uuivcrsnlis  ccclcsiie  utilitatem,  hac  nostra  pcrpctun  vnlitura 
constitutionc,  do  eoruindeni  ventrabiliuiii  frntmm  nostrorum  8.  R  K.  carditmlium  super 
'I'/piipni|pliia  VHticmni  dcputatorutn  consilio  ct  aBscnsn,  quorum  opera  et  indualria  in  hnc 
i|is!i  Vnlgnuc  cdiiinniii  eniendntionc,  in  rclius  pntscrtim  grxviorihus  usi  luinuii,  et  ex 
fcrta  nostra  scicntia,  deque  apnstolica:  potcstatifi  picnitudiiie  statuimus  ac  declaramus, 
cum  Vul(;:itnm  sncr.i,  tam  vctcris  quam  Novi  Testament!  poginee  Latinam  cditioncm, 
i|nre  pro  autliciUic:!  n  Concilio  Tridcntino  rccepto  est,  sine  ulla  dubitationo  aut  contro- 
versia  ccnsi-ndioii  esse  Iianc  ip.smn,  qunm  nunc  prout  optime  fieri  potuit  emendatam,  ct  in 
Viiticana  T;pi>grnplHa  impressum  in  univcrsa  Christiana  republjca  atque  in  omnibus 
Cliristiant  orbis  ccclcsiis  legendnm  evulgnmus :  dcccmcntes  earn  prius  quidem  anirersali 
sanctm  ceclcsiiu  ac  sanctorum  patrum  conscnsione,  dcindo  vero  generalis  Concilii  Tridentini 
dcercto,  nunc  dcnium  etiam  ajtostolica  nobis  a  Domino  tradita  nuetoritato  comprohatam, 
pro  vera  Ic^itima  nuthentica  et  indnbitiitn,  in  omnibus  puldiels  privatis(|UO  disputationibun, 
Icetioiiibus,  pricdicalionibus,  ct  exphiuationibus  rceipieiidiuu  ct  Icnendani  csso." 


! 


it 


ho  had  noticed  them, "  quamvis  in  hac  tanta  lectionum  varieMe  nihU 
hucu«que  repertum  sit,  quod  fidej  et  morum  causis  tenebras  offiindere 

potuerit;  vcrendum  tamen  fuit,"  &c.  

^  The  cause  of  the  failure  of  Pope  Sixtus  and  >»«  coadjutors  w^ 
their  entire  want  of  critical  apprehension  as  to  what  they  had  to  do 
This  edition  is  a  splendid  proof  that  there  .8  no  royal  or  papal  road  to 
criticism,  and  thit  when  critical  facts  are  in  q"«f «°  ««  J^^g 
possesses  no  power  in  leading  to  a  decision ;  and  even  if  the 
determination  L  very  strong  to  complete  such  a  work  so  as  to  leave 
nothbg  unaccomplished,  still  the  corrections  show  that  ."">«*«  th^f^ 
are  definite  critical  principles  laid  down  at  first,  and  materials  properly 
arranged,  no  conclusion  can  be  reached  that  is  satisfactory  even  to 
those  "who  themselves  arrive  at  it. 

It  irsurprising  how  near  Pope  Sixtus  was  to  a  ;;e=^l 'f ,«7«""=«  »^ 
the  ancient  text  of  the  Vulgate  as  Jerome  left  it:  he  had  before  h.m 
tte  CodTSatinus,  one  of  the  noblest  MSS.  of  ^^-t  version,  and 
5r  he  S  adopted  it^  text,  or  used  it  as  the  basis  of  that  which  he 
iopt^d   it  wo'uld  have  furthered  the  criticiem  of  the  Latin  version 

^'  SiS  V^d-r  tllfst^VtrrryS,  1590;  and  two  years 

^"'^?  f'^    ,JthTs  rendered  its  suppression  all  the  more  practicable, 
circulated;  and  ttiis  renaereu  iw  oui  i  o:_t,,s  V    died  after  a 

how  incorrectly  the  edition  had  b^^^P^.^f^j^Sten  prevented 
be  called  in,  and  another  prepared ;  bnt  Jh*ttiu«  fij^a  P        .^  .^ 

by  his  death.  We  need  °°t,  however,  W.^t^8^«  BeUarmine, 
stated  positively  by  Roman  Catholic  wnters  that  C«ai  ^^^^ 

the  auVhor  of  this  document,  dev.sed^bsjdieme^^      ^^ 

honour  of  the  papal  see,  «^«".^^°X„'  'J  by  stating  thai  Sixtus 
by  throwing  all  the  blame  on  the  P"°  «'^.  "^f  jeLth  executed  under 
hLelfhad'intended  to  do  what  w- tju^^*^  e^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^ 

S^rctrec^n  VVp^^rpS-L^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^ 

,    K  memorandum  appended  to  this  ."S- ^^^ Carfil.tAntio  S'rK^^^^^^^^ 

|kr&rii:^-  51^=rait  ^:.™  ^»  Mont^iat.    .  Artaro  de 
'  See  Hug's  Eirileituiig,  §  >28. 
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differ  as  to  tlicir  readinfrs  in  several  hundred  places :  and  thus  the 
mention  of  tlie  name  of  Sixtus  V.  on  the  title-page  was  only  mis- 
leading to  the  readers. 

Bcllarininc's  preface  is  cautiously  worded  :  he  makes  good  allow- 
ance for  tlie  faults  that  mi^lit  be  found  with  the  recension,  by  stating 
that  they  had  not  corrected  all  that  they  might  have  done,  but  that 
they  had  advisedly  left  several  things  unchanged  which  might  have 
been  altered. 

Clement  VII T.  gave  his  sanction  to  this  edition  as  being  the 
authorised  Vulgate ;  and  as  such,  with  a  few  sliglit  alterations  made 
in  his  own  time  and  by  his  authority,  it  has  kept  ita  place  throughout 
the  Romish  Church.  The  name,  indeed,  of  Sixtus  V.  is  conjoined 
with  that  of  Clement  VIII.  on  the  title-pages  of  the  common  Latin 
Bibles ;  but  the  former  name  has  less  signification  than  has  that  of  a 
deceased  or  withdrawn  partner,  which  still  may  take  tlie  lead  in  the 
designation  of  a  mercantile  firm  ;  for  here  Clement  and  Sixtus  stand 
in  direct  opposition  as  to  the  editions  which  they  sanctioned. 

It  has  often  been  BU|)poscd  tliat  these  papal  recensions  were  in 
some  measure  bi^ist'ed  by  doctrinal  considerations  ;  but  it  would  be 
hard  to  prove  this  ;  the  points  in  which  the  Vulgate  is  doctrinally 
wrong  were  just  the  s.ime  prior  to  all  such  revision.  Bentley  says, 
"  Poj)e  Sixtus  and  Clemens,  at  a  vast  expense,  had  an  assembly  of 
learned  divines  to  rccense  and  adjust  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  then 
enacted  tlieir  new  edition  autiientic;  but  I  find,  though  I  have  not 
yet  discovered  any  thing  done  dolo  malo,  they  were  quite  unequal  to 
the  affair.  They  were  mere  theologi,  had  no  experience  in  MSB., 
nor  made  use  of  good  Greek  copies,  and  followed  books  of  five 
hundred  years  before  those  at  double  tliat  age.  Nay,  I  believe  they 
took  these  new  ones  for  tlie  older  of  the  two;  for  it  is  not  every  body 
knows  the  age  of  a  manuscript."  ' 

The  relation  in  which  the  Latin  Vulgate,  as  sanctioned  and 
exclusively  used  by  the  liomish  Church,  stands  to  the  version  as  it 
left  the  liands  of  Jerome,  is  much  the  same  as  was  tliat  of  the  un- 
corrected copies  prior  to  the  editions  of  Stepheils  and  Hentenius; 
though  of  course  every  revision  led  to  the  removal  of  soine  of  the 
blemishes  caused  by  transcription.  The  modern  Vulgate  is  sub- 
stantially the  version  of  Jerome,  though  the  variations  from  it  are 
frequent,  and  the  changes  are  always  for  the  worse.  The  most 
remarkable  addition  is  the  passage  concerning  the  heavenly  witnesses, 
which  may  safely  be  pronounced  to  be  a  gcholion  which  has  found 
its  way  into  the  text 

Although  the  papal  sanction  has  secured  for  the  Clementine  text 
as  general  a  use  in  the  Romish  Church,  as  that  which  our  common 
English  Bible  has  wherever  our  tongue  is  spoken,  yet  Roman 
Catholics  have  done  their  part  in  pointing  out  the  means  of  making 
this  Ijatin  version  more  correct ;  —  small  use,  however,  has  been  made 
of  the  means  thus  indicated.' 

'  Bcnllcv's  "  Corrcipoiidciirc,"  p.  506. 

'  It  18  probalilc  llmt  llic  dcncc  of  I'opc  Clement  htu  prevented  anything  like  a  formal 
rcvieion  of  llio  Latin  text  being  undcrtikcn  bjr  iiiombcrs  of  the  Romish  Church  ;  among«t 
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In  the  sixteenth  century  the  Latin  Vulgate  was  but  little  emj  loyed 
as  a  source  of  criticism;  the  text  itself  was  studiously  disparaged  by 
Erasmus;  and  many  of  the  reformers  thought  that  every  thing  in  which 
it  differed  from  the  Erasmian  or  Stephanie  Greek  text  was  so  far 
corrupt:  thus  they  depreciated  the  Latin  version  in  connection  with 
their  own  position  in  controversy.  After  the  appearance  of  the 
authorised  Clementine  text  this  feeling  continued  as  strong ;  and  it 
was  long  before  the  true  value  of  the  version  of  Jerome  was  admitted. 
The  condition  in  which  it  was,  and  the  absence  of  all  effective  revision, 
in  part  occasioned  this. 

It  should  here  be  noticed  that  something  was  done  by  Martianay 
and  Poujet,  the  Benedictine  editors  of  Jerome's  works  (1693),  to 
exhibit  his  version  as  found  in  MSS.  which  they  considered  ^roorf  ; 
the  same  thing  was  also  done  in  the  Verona  edition  of  Vallarsi  (1734). 
The  documents  used  by  these  editors,  however  good  in  comparison 
with  those  employed  by  the  i)apal  censors,  rank  far  below  those 
which  are  now  available.  i       j    »i,      ' 

Mill  introduced  a  more  correct  judgment:  he  employed  the 
Vulgate  in  connection  with  good  Greek  copies  as  a  witness  whose 
testimony  was  worth  much.  But  it  was  Bentlet  who  really  placed 
this  version  in  its  true  liglit  as  a  critical  witness;  and  this  he  did, 
not  simply  using  the  common  printed  copies,  but  by  employing  proper 
means  for  the  critical  revision  of  the  version  itself.  His  preparations 
were  extensive;  and  this  part  of  his  undertaking  present^  far  more 
that  is  available  for  use  than  any  other  portion  of  the  critical  stores 
which  he  left  behind  him.  Bengcl  highly  esteemed  the  Vulgate  also; 
and  tliou<Th  for  a  time  the  dictum  of  Wctstcin  not  only  damaged  the 
reputation  of  this  version,  but  also  -f  all  other  authorities  at  all  re- 
sembling it  in  character,  its  claims  have  continued  to  be  vindicated, 
and  its  use  has  been  established;  and  this  is  all  the  more  fully  the 
case,  the  more  it  is  known  as  it  ongin.ally  existed. 

Although  there  has  not  been  any  critica  edition  properly  speak- 
ing, of  this  version,  we  can  use  the  authority  of  a  few  MSS.  to  g^.e 
a  text  remarkably  pure,  and  one,  too,  which  approaches  in  age  to  the 
time  of  Jerome,  and  which  can  be  shown  to  be  almost  identical  with 

that  which  he  himself  prepared.  ^     .  t  »*;„  M«;«;  nf  the 

The  following  are  among  the  more  important  Latin  Mbb.  ot  the 

^""^SxAmiatinus.  -  This  MS.  formeriy  belonged  to  tl'e  "-"nastery 
of  Monte  Amiatino  in  Tuscany  ;  it  is  now  >"  *«  Laurentian  LJrary 
at  Florence.  It  was  written  about  the  year  A.  D.  541  byhe  Abbot 
Servandus.  It  contains  in  one  very  large  volume  the  Old  and  ^ew 
IWaments  written  in  good  bold  hand:  it  has  hardly  any  defect:  this 
Jrese  ™ation  Irises  in  pfrt  from  its  having  been  long  re^rded  a.  a 
boly  S.  Its  value  was  pointed  out  in  the  last  century  %  Bandmi; 
but  noLg  was  done,  before  the  collation  of  Fleck  appeared,  to 

,A^.  however,  there  -e  -pie  .tore,  for  ,nch  a  pnn«»  ^^^^^^rlo.'^'^^T. 
the  place  to  inquire  what  the  force  of  the   «"»""'"'  °L, he  Latin  Bible  should  ba 
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render  it  availubic  for  critical  use.  Fleck,  in  the  course  of  his  literary 
travels,  collated  a  portion  of  the  New  Testament:  he  afterwards 
obtained  aid  from  some  of  his  friends  in  getting  the  rest  examined. 
Tlic  result  was  given  in  an  edition  which  he  published  in  1840. 
Although  this  collation  was  singularly  defective  and  inaccurate,  it 
showed  that  IJandini  had  not  Ijccn  mistaken  in  the  high  estimate 
which  he  formed  of  the  MS.  In  1843  Tischendorf  collated  or 
copied  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament;  and  in  1846,  Trcgelles, 
unaware  that  this  had  been  done,  went  through  nil  of  that  portion  of 
the  MS.,  noting  the  variations,  divisions  of  the  lines,  &c.  All  this 
he  communicated  to  Tischendorf,  when  the  latter  announced  his  in- 
tention of  jmblishing  the  codex,  together  with  the  facsimile  that  he 
had  made,  which  was  engraved  for  that  edition  which  appeared  in 
1850.  The  places  in  which  Trcgelles  diflPered  from  Tischendorf  have 
been  recomparcd  with  the  MS.  itself  through  the  kindness  of  Signor 
del  Furia.'  Thus  revised  this  text  forms  the  basis  of  the  Latin 
accompanying  the  Greek  New  Testament  of  Trcgelles  now  in  the 
press. 

This  MS.  may  be  considered  the  best  that  is  known  of  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  as  well  as  one  of  the  oldest :  it  carries  us  back  to  a  date 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years  only  after  the  death  of  the  translator. 
Good  service  would  be  rendered  to  Biblical  studies  by  any  one  who 
would  accurately  edit  the  Old  Testament  from  this  MS.' 

Codex  Fuldensis.  —  This  MS.,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Abbey  of 
Fulda,  appears,  like  that  previously  mentioned,  to  belong  to  the  sixth 
century.  The  four  Gospels  are  arranged  in  a  kind  of  Monotessaron : 
the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament  present  a  continuous  text. 
It  was  described  by  Schannat  in  172.3';  and  it  was  thoroughly 
examined  by  Lachmann  and  Buttman  for  their  edition  of  the  New 
Testament.  They  emi)loycd  its  readings  as  the  general  basis  on 
which  their  revision  of  the  Latin  version  rested  ;  and  though  in  the 
Gospels  it  is  not  .always  certain  what  belongs  to  each  Evangelist,  yet 
the  readings  there  are  good  and  generally  distinguishable,  while  in 
the  rest  of  the  New  lestamcnt  it  is  a  worthy  companion  for  the 
Codex  Amiatinus.  The  text  given  by  Lachmann  from  this  and  a 
few  other  MSS.  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  critically  revised  Latin 
text  of  any  that  has  been  published  as  yet. 

Codex  FoTojuliensis.  —  This  is  a  very  gpod  MS.  of  the  Gospels, 
the  text  of  which  was  edited  by  Blanchinl  in  the  Appendix  to  his 
Evangeliarium  Quadmplex.  This  MS.  is  now  defective  m  St.  Mark's 
Gospel ;  that  part  having  been  cut  out  of  the  volume  and  removed 
to  Venice,  where  it  was  honoured  as  the  autograph  of  St.  Mark 
himself.  Such  a  notion  could  only,  of  course,  spring  up  in  an  age  when 
it  was  not  known  that  this  Evangelist  wrote  in  Greek.  Part  of  the 
supposed  autograph  was  afterwards  carried  to  Prague ;  and  this  portion 

»  For  roiTcrtions  of  Tiflchcndorfs  edition  of  the  Codex  Amifttinua  Bee  "  Acconnt  of 
Printed  Text,"  p.  170.,  ami  in  llie  AHilmda  to  tlint  Toliime  (placed  after  the  "Index  of 
I'ftsunKcn,  the  readinp  of  which  ifl  discuMcd  or  noticed  "). 

•  TiBchi'pdorf  certainly  copied  a  considerablo  part  of  the  Old  Tettamcnt ;  bat  thit  itouM 
nerd  to  l»c  rccnmpnred  with  the  MS. 

•  VindcmiK  Litcrariic  Cullectio. 
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was  edited  in  1778  by  Dobrowsky.  That  which  remained  at  Venice 
has  never  been  critically  examined,  and  those  who  have  seen  it  state 
that  it  is  almost  decayed. 

Fragmenta  Perusina. — These  are  some  very  ancient  fragments  of 
St  Luke's  Gospel  preserved  at  Perugia,  which  were  published  by 
Blanchini. 

Codex  Tolctanus.  —  This  is  a  MS.  in  the  Cathedral  Library  at 
Toledo,  described  as  being  in  Gothic  letters :  it  contains  both  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  it  was  collated  in  1588  by  Christoiiher 
Palomares  (for  the  papal  revision  of  the  Latin  Bible).  This  collation 
was  published  by  Blanchini  in  his  Vindiciae  Canonicarum  Scrijv- 
turarum  (1740). 

Amongst  the  MSS.  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
there  are  two  which  deserve  mention  here  as  containing  a  good  text 
of  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 

(i.)  Codex  Augiensis.  — The  Grrrk  portion  of  this  MS.  is  described 
above  (p.  197.):  the  Latin  by  the  side  of  the  Greek  is  a  good  copy 
of  the  Vulgate.  It  was  thoroughly  examined  and  collated  by- 
Trcgelles  in  1845.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  contained  in  this 
MS.  in  Latin  only:  the  text  is  of  the  same  character  as  is  the  rest 
of  the  book. 

(ii.)  A  MS.  noted  B.  10.  5.  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  which  appears  to  be  of  the  ninth  century.  It  is  imperfect, 
commencmg  1  Cor.  vii.  32.,  and  ending  apparently  in  1  Thcss.  A 
collation  of  this  MS.  was  made  by  the  llev.  Fenton  J.  A.  Hort, 
M.  A.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  who  noticed  the  peculiarities  of 
the  MS. ;  and  through  his  kindness  the  readings  were  communicated 
to  TregeUes  to  be  used  in  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament  amongst 
the  Latin  authorities  in  the  Epistles.  Several  of  its  readings  are 
very  peculiar. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  other  M.SS.,  which 
would  be  good  and  useful  materials  for  the  critical  restoration  of  the 
Vulgate:  readings  from  some  such  MSS.  are  cited  by  Sabatier;  the 
MS.  list  and  collations  amongst  Bentley's  papers  supply  not  a  little; 
and  amongst  Lectionaries,  one  described  and  cited  by  Mabillon' 
merits  especial  notice. 

The  general  relation  of  the  Vulgate  or  revision  of  Jerome  to  the 
Versio  Vetus  has  been  suflBciently  pointed  out ;  a  few  words  only 
will  be  needful  in  describing  their  relation  the  one  to  the  other 
critically.  The  Versio  Vetus,  as  unaltered,  contains  both  readings 
and  corruptions  which  are  more  ancient  than  the  time  of  Jerome; 
BO  that  not  unfrequently  a  chain  of  good  authorities  claims  the  Vetus 
as  one  of  its  links,  when  the  Vulgate  belongs  to  something  different 
as  to  text.  Also,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  not  a  few  places  in 
which  the  recension  of  Jerome  removed  defects  of  a  serious  kind, 
whether  they  originated  in  the  Vetus  or  were  merely  transfused  into 
it  from  the  Western  copies  on  which  it  was  based.  When  the  two 
texts  agree  in  reading,  especially  in  cases  of  peculiarity,  it  must  be 

'  Lectionarium  LiixoTicnuo  :  «cc  Mabillon,  "De  Liturgia  Oallicana."  1729,  Pr«f.  ■'.  iil 
<cr(o  and  pp.  471-7,  where  extracts  are  given  j  also  Por«on'»  Leltera  to  Travn.  p.  \T,3. 
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inquired  if  the  Vnlgntc  docs  there  only  repeat  what  the  Vetus  had 
formerly  uttered,  or  whether  they  are  in  any  eense  independent 
witnesses ;  for  Jerome  left  much  untouched  (:i8  has  been  noticed 
above) :  and  also  the  suspicion  may  arise  that  tlJC  Vulgate  has  since 
been  conformed  to  the  previously  used  text ;  although,  since  the 
Codices  Amiatinus  and  Fuldensis  have  been  well  examined,  this 
suspicion  is  in  a  great  measure  excluded. 

But  if  in  peculiar  readings  the  Vetus  and  the  revision  of  Jerome 
do  not  verbally  accord,  although  supporting  the  same  readings  as 
renderings  from  the  Greek,  then  wc  may  have  a  good  deal  of  con- 
fidence in  employing  them  as  corroborative  testimonies,  and  not  as 
mere  echoes  the  one  of  the  other. 

In  one  respect  the  testimony  of  the  early  Latin  copies  can  hardly 
be  estimated  too  highly.  The  translators  adhered  so  closely  to  the 
Greek  text  from  which  the  version  was  formed,  that  they  practically 
made  it  their  rule  to  follow  aa  far  as  they  could  even  the  order  of  the 
Greek  words.  If,  therefore,  we  had  these  versions  or  revisions  in 
precisely/  their  original  state  they  would  have  been  to  us  a  kind  of 
reflexion  of  the  original  that  was  before  them.  In  all  questions  as 
to  the  arrangement  of  a  sentence  their  testimony  is  of  peculiar 
value.  With  regard  to  the  revision  of  Jerome  this  was  very  fully, 
pointed  out  by  Bentley. 

The  use  of  the  early  Latin  citations  by  fathers,  and  the  limitations 
with  which  they  can  suitably  be  employed,  will  be  dwelt  on  in  a 
future  chapter. 

In  regarding  the  Latin  versions  as  a  whole,  that  is,  when  their 
testimony  is  tolerably  uniform,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  reading 
which  they  thus  support  is  ancient;  when  it  is  supported  by  any 
good  Greek  authority,  it  is  worthy  of  much  consideration ;  and 
when  it  is  also  upheld  by  various  good  witnesses,  the  inquiry  must 
be  instituted,  what  is  in  such  a  case  the  counter  testimony  ? 

It  has  been  needful  to  rest  thus  long  on  the  Latin  versions,  be- 
cause, though  they  have  been  the  most  generally  available  of  any  for 
purposes  of  critical  testimony,  it  is  only  of  late  that  their  import- 
ance has  been  at  all  ijenerally  recognised,  and  that  endeavours  have 
been  made  accurately  to  discriminate  their  characteristics.  The 
value  of  Lachmann's  labours  to  this  end  can  hardly  be  over-stated. 

At  the  time  when  the  Sixtine  and  Clementine  editions  first  ap- 
peared, their  variations  of  course  attracted  the  attention  of  Protestant 
writers.  They  were  carefully  collected  by  Thomas  James,  in  his 
Bellum  Papale,  sive  Concordia  Discors  Sixti  V.  (London,  1600) : 
from  that  work  the  following  specimens  were  selected. 

1.  Clauses  omitted  in  tlie  Sixtine,  but  inserted  in  the  Clementine  Bible. 

Num.  XXX.  11.      Uinr  in  domo  viri,  (j-c.  to  tlio  end  of  the  verse. 
I'rov.  x.w.  24.      MiliuH  est  seilert  in  angnlo  donuilis,  jfc. 

Ix:v.  XX.  9.      ralri  mnlriqut  maledizit. 
JuJ.  xvii.  2,  -I.     lieddidit  ergo  cm  matri  txtd,  Jr. 
1  Kings  iv.  21.     Quia  capta  est  area  Dei. 
S  Kings  (snine  a»  our  (irsi)  xii.  10.     Sic  toqurri*  ad  to*. 
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2  Cbron.  it  10.     Et  vini  vlgenH  millia  metrelas, 

MatL  xxriL  35.     Ul  impleretur  quod  dictum  ut  per  propkelam  dletnUm,  diviteniHt  nbi 
vtHtiinenta  mea,  et  tu/ter  vettem  meam  misentnt  §orlem. 

Cluuses  or  words  introduced  ^nto  tlie  Sixtine,  but  omitted  in  the  Cle- 
mentine Bible. 
Vivit  dominvs,  quia  nisi  dominus percnsserit eum^  auldiet  ejua  venerii  ut 

mnriatur^   out  descendens  in  pralium   periret;  propitius   mihi  tit 

dominut  ut  non  tnittam  manum  meam  in  christum  Domini. 
Ex  midtis  annis  saivon  faciens  tuoi  et  omnia  tua. 
Dixitque  David,  ifto  et  reducam  arcam. 
De  quo  fecit  Salomo  omnia  vasa  area  in  templo  et  mare  eeneuin  et 

columnas  et  altare. 
Et  concilium  totiua  Israel  venit  ad  regem. 
Usque  quo  piger  dormis  f  usque  quo  de  somno  consurges. 
Quarerespiriscontemptores  et  taces conculcante  impio  justiorem  set    Et 

fades  homines  qiuisi  pisces  maris,  et  quasi  reptilia  non  habentia  ducem. 
Dun  in  lecto,  unus  assumetur,  et  unus  relinquetur. 
Et  commota  est  omnis  multitudo  in  doctrina  fomm,  Paulus  aulem,  ^. 
Et  apprehenderunt  me  clamantes  et  dicentes,  toBe  inimicum  nostrum. 

3.  Manifest  contradictions,  or  differences  between  the  editions. 
Ex.  xxiiL  IB.     Sixtine  Tike,  Clementine  mea. 
S.  Ad  meridiem,  C.  A  meridie. 

S.  Inter  lepram  et  non  lejiram,  C.  Inter  lepram  et  lepram, 
S.  Signum  nonfueril,  C.  SignumfueriL 
S.  Deo  nostra,  C.  Vestro. 
S.  Qua  se  non  &aderet,  C.  Qua  se  IradereL 
S.   Tun,  C.  Meo. 
S.  Autis,  C.  Vobit. 

B.  A  me,  C.  A  te. 
S.  Intrinsecus,  C.  Eztrinsecus. 
S.  Quare  non  rcspicis,  C.  liespicis. 
S.  Interprelabilis,  C.  IninUrpretaiilis 
S.  Iiidoctas,  C.  Doctas. 

4.  Differences  in  numbers. 
S.   Vitulos  duodecem,  C.  Vitiilos. 
S.    Trigenia  tria  millia,  C.  Vigenti  millia. 
S.  Qualuor,  C.  Quailrigenta. 
S.   Quinque  millia,  C.  Qumque  et  mille. 
S.    Viginti  Quinque,  C.  Quindecem. 
S.  Sez,  C.  Sexagenta. 
S.  Qinquagenta,  C.  Quingenta. 

5.  Other  remarlcftble  differences. 
S.  Ifee  poterat  videre  lucenuim  Dei  antequam  extmgueret«r. 

C.  Nee  poterat  videre;  Incerna  Dei  antequam  erttngaerttur. 
S.  Ad  Sulomonrm,  C.  Ad  Joab. 

S.  In  thersam,  C.  In  terram.  _i.     .  ,    v 

S   Fecit  ejus  muros  in  aliitudinem  70  cubitus.     Thi«  iB  one  of  those 

pluccB  where  paper  had  been  pasted  on  the  text :  the  word  firet 
printed  waa  laHtudinem,  and  altdudinem  waa  printed  on  a  sbp  of 
paper,  and  put  over  it.    C.  Latiludinem. 

S.  Latiludinem,  30  cu.     C.  Allitudinem,  30  eutitut. 

B.  Si  secutus  est  oculus  meus  cor  meum,  C.  Si  secutum  et  oeulot  meus 


1  Sam.  xxiv.  8. 


1  Sam.  XXV.  6. 
2  Sam.  vi.  12. 

2  Sam.  viit  8. 

2  Sam.  xix.  10. 

I'rov.  xxiv.  ulL 

Ilab.  i.  3. 

Matt  xxiv.  41. 
Acta  xiv.  6. 
xxiv.  18,  19. 


Numb,  xxxiv.  4. 

Deut  xvii.  8, 

Jos.  ii.  18. 

iv.  23. 

xi.  19. 

xiv.  3. 

1  8am.  iv.  9. 

XX.  9. 

I  Kings  vii.  9. 

Hah.  i.  13. 

lUb.  v.  II. 

2  Pet.  i.  16. 


Ex.  xxjv.  5. 

xxxii.  28. 

2  Sam.  XV.  7. 

1  Kings  iv.  32. 

2  Kings  xiv.  17. 

XXV.  19. 

2  Chron.  xiii.  17. 


1  Sam.  iiL  2,  3. 

1  Kings  iL  28. 

2  Kings  XV.  19. 

Judith  L  2. 


Ibidem. 
Job.  xxxi.  7. 


cor  meum. 

Psal.  xli.  3.  8.  Ad  Deumfmtem  vivum,  C.  ^^ Dem,  fiwten^mma^ 

Prov.  xix.  2«.  a  Qui  (iffligit patrem et  fugit  matrem,  C.  Qutqffligat,  jr.  etjufai,  gr. 

IX.  25.  8.  Devorare  sanrtos,  C.  Devotare  sanctos. 

Eiek  xiv.  22.  S.  Egredientur,  C.  Ingredientur. 

SIrach  xxxviii.  25.  8.  Sapientiam  seriba,  C.  Sapientia  scriba. 

xlii.  9.  8.  Adultera,  C.  Adulla. 

iMuah  xlvL  1 1.  8.  Justum,  C.  Avtm. 

Jor.  ivlL  9.  8.  Cor  hominis,  C.  Uominum.' 

•  Introduction  to  the  nebre^vScriptores,  by  the  Rev.  Geo.H«nilton.  M.A.  pp.  16»-1C6 

VOL.  IV.  " 
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CIIAP.  XXIV. 

TIIF.    EAUI.T    STRIAC    VF.nSIONS  :    THE    PESIIITO,  AND    THE    CURKTONIAN    TEXT 
OF    THE    GOSPELS. 

It  appears  to  be  nn  admitted  fact  that  in  the  second  century  there 
w.as  a  version  of  the  books  of  tlic  New  Tcst.ameiit  into  Syriac.  To 
this  version  reference  sccnis  to  be  made  by  Euscbius,  when,  in  speak- 
ing of  Ilcgesippus,  he  states  that  that  early  writer  "  made  quotations 
from  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Syriac." ' 

In  the  fourth  century  the  writings  of  Ejihrcm  the  Syrian,  a 
deacon  at  E<lessa,  give  abundant  proof  that  such  a  version  was  then 
known  to  have  been  long  in  habitual  use  ;  and  this  translation  he 
calls  OUR  VF.llsiON.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  not  a  few  places  in 
which  such  a  Syriac  translation  is  mentioned,  the  reference  may  i)o 
to  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  some  it  is  so  certainly;  but  tliis  hardly 
makes  any  important  diH'erence  ;  for  the  early  church  soon  learned 
to  regard  Holy  Scrijiture  as  an  organic  whole  ;  and  we  can  hardly 
suppose  Christian  communities  in  Syria  more  intent  on  possessing 
the  writiiitrs  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  in  their  own  tongue,  than 
those  of  evangelists  and  apostles. 

Now  there  exists  a  Syriac  version  of  both  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testiments,  which  is  in  widely  extended  use  amongst  the  churches 
of  the  East,  who  employ  Syriac  as  their  liturgical  tongue.  And 
this  usage  must  be  traceable  as  far  back  aa  the  fifth  century;  because 
in  that  unhaj)py  age,  when  dogmatic  disputes  ran  so  high,  and  when 
])arty  spirit  and  turbulence  were  so  grievously  introduced  into  the 
discussion  of  questions  of  solemn  importance,  divisions  toi>k  pl.ace 
amongst  the  Syriac  Christians  which  have  never  been  healed.  And 
yet  all  these  i)arfie?,  though  so  thoroughly  divided  as  to  church  fel- 
lowship, .and  though  determined  to  discover  real  or  supposed  heresy 
in  others  wherever  it  might  be  traced,  agree  in  one  thing,  in 
using  the  same  Syriac  translation  with  as  much  accord  as  varying 
parties  in  England  employ  the  same  vernacular  version.  Thus 
amongst.  Nestorians,  Mono[)hy8ites,  and  those  claiming  to  be  ortho- 
dox, this  same  Syriac  version  is  current.  How  far  it  may  be 
changed  in  its  character  or  its  readings,  by  revisions  with  the  Greek, 
or  from  errors  of  copyists,  is  wholly  a  separate  j)oint  for  inquiry. 

This  Syriac  version  is  gener.illy  known  by  the  name  of  Peshito, 

]  &  '  *  "^^  which  ia  commonly  interpreted  Simple.  This  designation, 
in  several  at  least  of  the  places  in  which  it  occurs,  belongs  to  the 
Old  Testament  portion  of  the  translation  in  use,  and  it  appears  to 
have  sprung  up  in  contrast  to  the  Syriac  version  of  those  books 
which  w.os  afterwards  made  from  the  LXX.  As  applied  to  the 
New  Testament  it  seems  to  have  been  appropriated  to  that  version 

'  'Ttf  rt  roil  Ha6'  'Z0patt>vl  tbayytKtov  fcal  rou  ivptaxov.      Kuflch.  II.  E.  Iv.  22. 

*  In  llie  pri'fiii'K  tii  ilic   TlwMuriu  Arcanorum  of  Bar  llebneui,  this  veniion  ii*  osUed 
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which  w.as  well  known  as  accomjianying  the  Old  Testament.  An- 
other name  of  this  version,  in  the  seventh  century  at  least,  is  ]io^, 
Old,  employed  by  Thomas  of  H.arkel  in  speaking  of  it  in  contrast 
to  the  more  recent  translation  which  had  been  made  by  Polycarp  at 
the  instance  of  I'hiloxenus.  The  origin  of  the  name  Simple  seems 
to  be  this  :  The  translation  made  by  Paul  of  Tela  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment from  the  llexaplar  text  of  the  LXX.  was  replete  with  asterisks 
and  obeli,  to  indicate  the  revision  by  Origcn  ;  also  in  the  margin 
there  were  references  to  other  versions.  In  a  similar  manner  the 
I  liirclcan  recension,  and  the  Philoxenian  version  of  the  New  Testament 
(described  in  the  next  chapter),  were  similarly  marked  in  the  text ; 
and  in  the  margin  there  were  references  made  to  some  Greek  MSS. 
This  older  Syriac  version  jirescnted  a  bare  text,  without  any  of  these 
marks  or  additions;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  origin  of  its  distin- 
guishing name :  the  nature  of  the  translation  does  not  appear  to  be 
connected  on  any  probable  grounds  with  the  ai)pcllation. 

Tlioufh  we  have  no  very  early  accoimts  of  the  origin  or  formation 
of  this  version,  yet  the  Syrians  seem  in  general  to  have  attributed 
it  to  Edessa,  the  metropolis,  in  early  times  of  Christianity,  of  all  that 
they  were  nationally,  in  contradistinction  to  that  portion  of  their  race 
and  country  which  had  been  Hellenized.  Thus  James  of  Edessa,  in 
the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  attributes  the  versjon  of  the  Old 
Testament  to  the  Edesscne  translators  in  the  time  of  King  Abgarus  '  ; 
and  so  too  did  Bar  Ilebrxus  in  a  subse(iMcnt  period.  This  later  writer 
does  indeed  ch.aractcrise  the  language  of  the  Peshito  as  being  in- 
elegant;  and  this  was  prob.ably  from  its  being  obsolete  to  hmi ;  and 
as  he  has  also  specified  that  there  were  three  dialects  of  Syriac,  the 
]:de?sene  the  most  pure,  and  that  of  Palestine  and  Lebanon  the  least 
so,  Wiseman  conjectured'  that  he  regarded  the  Peshito  to  be  m  this 
latter  dialect.  But  this  is  not  in  .accordance  with  his  own  statements 
fts  to  its  Edessene  origin.  Also,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
testimony  of  Bar  Hebra:us  to  the  condition  of  Syriac  dialects  m  the 
thirteenth  century  can  have  any  bearing  on  their  distribution  and 
characteristics  a  thousand  years  before  — for  such  is  the  interval. 

We  do  not  find  many  notices  of  the  Synnc  version  in  ancient 
times.  Cosmaa  Indicoi.leustes,  rather  before  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century,  in  discussing  the  authority  of  those  Catholic  Epistles  which 
were  disputed,  states  incidentally,  hepoc  ti  Kal  -xr^v  \aKa>0ov  auvran 
Bv^l  ravTai9  (i.  e.  1  Pet  and  1  John)  Bkxovrai  ■  .TEpot  «£  -rraca,  S^xov- 
raf  irapa  I.vpon  S«  il  M  «'  •^P"^  i^'"'^'  <»'  ■rrpon,eypaiJ.,i.ivai  ovx  ivpta- 

^o^af    \ho>^v'^f'"^-^°"   ""'   ""^"^  ""'   ''"""""'■    "'  ^"'^ 

ovre  Ktlvrai  trap'  avrois.  .      -r.  •  j         *•„». 

This  Syriac  version  became  known  in  Europe  m  modern  times 
from  its  having  been  brought  in  1552  by  Moses  of  Mardin  from  the 
East  in  order  to  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Jacobites  (or  Modch 


'  Wiseman's  Hone  Syriaca,  p.  103. 
'  HoriB  Syriac«,  p.  106,  107. 
•  Christinna  Opinio  de  Mundo.  lib.  vn. 
torum  Orascornm,  torn.  2.  p.  292.     1 706. 
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pliysitcs).  'J'liid  ^lo.^cs  was  coniinicsioncd  by  Ij^nafiiis,  flic  Jacdliile 
IKitriarcli,  to  stato  lii.^j  reli(;ic>ii8  tcni'ts  to  I'ojic  .liiliua  HI.,  in  order  to 
cftcct  a  iiiiioii  witli  tlio  KoiniF^li  C'liiircli,  anil  to  f;ct  an  edition  of  tlie 
Now  'I'cstainciit  iiiiiitud.  INIosca  of  Mardin  was  frustrated  in  liis 
endeavours  i)otli  at  Rome  and  Venice  to  find  any  who  would  under- 
take to  ]ii-iiit  Syriac.  At  Vienna  lie  was  more  successful.  John 
Albert  AV'idmanstadt,  the  chancellor  of  Ferdinand  I.  (brother  and 
successor  of  Charles  V.),  had  learned  Syriac  several  years  before  of 
Theseus  Anibnisius;  and  throu^di  his  endeavours  Ferdinand  defrayed 
the  expense  of  an  edition.  AVidmanstadt,  Moses,  and  I'ostell  laboured 
in  its  preparation.  It.  was  completed  in  1555.  The  difl'crent  parts  of 
the  volume  have  difl'erent  dedications  to  members  of  the  Austrian 
imperial  house,  all  dated  in  that  year.  A  larpe  portion  of  the  edition 
eeeiiis  to  liavc  been  sent  to  the  I'^ast;  while  many  copies  remained  in 
the  possession  of  the  imjx-vial  chamber :  those  in  15G2  were  issued 
for  sale  ;  and  then  that  dale  '  with  the  arms  of  the  printer  Zimmer- 
man wore  added  at  the  back  of  the  title-papje. 

The  Syrian  version  whi('h  had  thus  appeared  was  without  those 
Catholic  I']pistlos  the  alisciico  of  which  had  been  noticed  by  Cosmas, 
and  it  also  wanted  the  Apocalypse  and  the  history  of  the  woman  taken 
in  adultery  in  John  viii.:  the  absence  of  this  last-mentioned  passage, 
and  some  other  variations  from  the  readings  then  current,  were  noticed 
in  a  list  of  errata,  &c. 

The  text  of  this  edition  has  been  highly  and  justly  valued;  for, 
although  it  was  not  based  on  the  collation  of  many  MSS.,  those  which 
the  editiivs  had  {^liro  containing  the  New  Testament  in  whole  or  in 
part)  were  honestly  and  carefully  used;  and  thus  nothing  having  been 
introduced  from  conjecture,  the  text  of  this  edition  stands  higher 
than  that  of  many  others  in  which  changes  have  been  m.ade,  such  as 
the  inter|)<ilatiiiii  of  1  John  v.  7. 

Tremellius  in  I5()9  reprinted  the  Syriac  New  Testament  in 
Ilebiew  characters,  together  with  a  Lntin  translntinn  of  its  text;  and 
this  caused  it  to  be  available  for  |)Urpose8  of  criticism  to  those  who, 
like  He/a,  might  be  oceupicd  with  the  Greek  text  but  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  Syriac  langiiagi-.  Tremellius  made  some  use  of  a 
Heidelberg  MS.  for  his  edition. 

This  version  was  inserted  in  the  Antwerp  Polyglott  both  in  Syriac 
and  in  llolirew  letters;  it  was  also  [iiiblisbed  about  the  same  time  in 
a  sojiarate  form  in  Hebrew  characters,  for  the  use,  it  is  siid,  of  those 
who  sotight  to  convert  Jews.  These  editions,  as  well  as  one  in 
which  the  Syriac  text  was  accompanied  by  an  intcrlincary  Latin 
translation,  ajipcar  to  have  been  taken  from  the  Antwerp  Polyglott. 
In  1G22  'I'rost  published  an  edition  at  Anhalt,  for  which  be  u«ed  those 
which  had  previously  appeared,  noting  some  of  the  points  in  which 
Ihcv  diflcrod  from  one  another. 

In  the  Paris  Polyglott  the  Syriac  version  docs  not  apjiear  to  have 
neen  bcnotitod  by  the  editorial  care  of  (Jabriel  Sionita  ;  for  it  is  not 
known  on  what  grounds  he  made  the  changes  which  he  is  said  to 

*  HcTico  tlic  rcpciitn!  mi'^tiikc  ttnit  litis  edition  bcIoni;s  to  the  Tcnr  I5C2. 
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have  introduced.'  In  Walton's  Polyglott  the  narrative  in  John  viii. 
1 — 12.  is  introduced  from  a  ]\IS.  in  the  possession  of  Archbishop 
Usher,  although  it  is  well  known  that  it  is  no  part  of  this  version. 

In  1664  Gutbier  published  one  of  the  best  Syriac  editions:  he 
used  himself  two  MSS.  This  edition  found  such  favour  in  the  eyes 
of  Syriac  scholars,  from  its  small  size  and  convenience,  as  well  as 
real  goodness,  that  it  was  reprinted,  more  than  once  apparently,  and 
(it  is  said)  surreptitiously. 

'J"he  propaganda  at  Kome  issued  an  edition  in  170.3  in  Syriac  and 
Carshuni  (i.  e.  Arabic  in  Syriac  letters)  for  the  use  of  the,  Maronites. 
The  liitc  Professor  Lee  examined  the  text  of  this  edition  with  much 
minuteness,  and  showed  that  the  boast  of  the  exercise  of  critical  care 
is  so  ill-founded,  that  this  edition  could  not  be  depended  on  as  having 
anv  value  for  scholars.' 

The  other  Syriac  editions  which  require  especially  to  be  noticed, 
are  those  of  Scliaaf,  Lee,  and  Greenfield. 

Scha;if  commenced  his  edition  in  conjunction  with   Leusden,  who 

died,  however,  during  the  printing  of  the  (Jospels.     At   the  end  of 

the  volume  there  is  a  collation  of  the  previous  editions;  and  the  work 

w.oa  accompanied  by  a  very  laboriously  j)ro|iared  Lexicon  to  the  New 

Testament,     The  text  contains  all  that  had  been  introduced  into  it 

(such  as  1  John  v.  7.)  by  previous  editors,  and   by  the  side  thiTC  is 

an  imi)roved   L.atin  version.     Some  of  the  copies  are  dated    1708; 

more  have  1709;  while  others  arc  styled"  Sccumla  editin  a  memlis 

jmrnnta  "  on  the  title-page,  with  the  date  1717.     This  last,  however, 

isreallv  only  the  same  edition,  tiiialtered  except  in  the  title-page; 

for  if  compared  with  those  dated  1708  or  1709,  it  is  found  that  in  all 

iicculiaritics,  su.'h  as  misprints,  defective  or  misplaced   letters,  &c. 

they  accord  precisely.     Michaclis   praised   this  edition  very  highly, 

so  much  so,  in  fact,  as  to  give  it  a  reputation  which  some  still  claim 

for  it   of  bcinf  the  editio  opfimn.      Now,  while  fully  admitting  tlie 

importance  of  "the  colh.tion  of  editions  and  the  Lexicon  as  accessories 

to  the  text,  they  do  not  invalidate  the  serious  objections  which  may 

be  made  to   the  manner  in   which  the  edition  itself  was  executed. 

When  be<Tun,  the  plan   w.as  to  follow  in  the  punctuation  a  certain 

scheme  of'Leusden's,  by  which  the  Syriac  words  would  be  pointed, 

in  a  -rent  measure,  after  a   Chaldec  analogy.     But  on   Leusdens 

deatirSehaaf  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own  better  judgment, 

and  to  a.lopt  the  usual  Syriac  mode  of  vocalisation.     The  consequence 

is   that  in  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  and  the  former  part  of  St.  Luke, 

Lcusden's  mode  is  followed;   while   in   the  latter   part  of  St.  Luke 

and  through  all  the  rest  of  the  book,  the  vocalisation  is  quite  difTerent. 

This  inconsistency  and  confusion  in  the  same  volume  is  of  't^e  f  qui  e 

enou..h  to  invalidate  the   high  claims  advanced   for  the   edition  by 

Mich^aelis.     To  some  the  Latin  version  by  the  side  may  be  of  use, 

.  ,„  iHi,  ana  ."Wa..ent^<.i.U,^^e  C...nc  ^;^:^^XlXr^'^t^:. 

^irricTo:;,r^\'S- :t  l!::^:^!^  v^io:.  ...cn...;  or  .ho.  y,....,  »„. 
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tliough  never  of  course  for  critical  purposes;  while  to  Syrinc  scholars, 
the  inconsistent  execution  of  the  edition  is  enough  to  nmke  almojf 
any  other  more  desirable  for  use,  whether  in  reading  or  in  study. 
In  fact,  the  undeserved  praises  bestowed  so  lavishly  on  Schaaf's  text 
have  been  the  cause  of  its  being  used  by  several,  whose  knowledge 
of  Syriac  vocalisation,  &c.  has  been  sorely  impeded  in  consequence. 
The  edition  of  the  late  Professor  Lee  was  published  in  1816.  Dr. 
Buchanan  had  CDmnicnccd  an  edition  fur  the  Briti.sh  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  and  on  his  death,  when  the  work  was  advanced  as  fur 
as  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  it  was  thought  advisable  (on  amply 
sufficient  grounds)  to  cancel  wholly  what  had  been  done,  and  to 
commence  afresh,  without  any  innovations  of  vocalisation,  &c.  being 
introduced.  This  work  was  then  committed  to  the  care  of  Lee,  who 
employed  Schaaf's  t«xt  as  his  basis,  using  the  ]>roper  Syriac  analogy 
of  vocalisation,  and  in  several  places  subjecting  the  text  to  some 
critical  .imcndment.  Ilis  materials  for  this  end  were  (i.)  the  Tm- 
vancorc  MS.  now  in  the  University  Library,  Cambridge;  (ii.)  another 
Syri.ac  MS.  also  in  the  same  library  ;  Tiii.)  Jones's  collations  of  two 
Syriac  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  (published  in  1805);  (iv.)  the  citations 
found  in  Eplireni  the  Syrian ;  and  (v.)  a  lectionary  which  belonged 
to  Dr.  Adiiin  Clarke.  An  occasional  note  briefly  states  what  the 
Greek  reading  is,  when  the  commonly  printed  Syriac  varies  from  it. 
The  text  is  divided  into  lessons,  according  to  the  order  of  the  Syriac 
ecclesiastical  festivals.  It  was,  indeed,  said  that  the  text  of  tins 
edition  was  formed  in  part  from  Griesbach's  Greek  Testament:  an 
assertion  wholly  groundless ;  for  there  is,  in  fact,  no  characteristic 
resemblance  between  that  edition  and  Lee's  Syriac  text     In  Acta 

XX.  28.  Lee  introduced  the  reading  1ai_^j  cni^,\\,  Church  of  God, 
instead  of  the  common  Syriac  reading  Church  nf  Christ;  but  this  he 
did  on  MS.  authority  ' ;  which,  even  if  it  be  not  thought  sufficient, 
would  suffice  to  exonerate  him  from  all  charge  of  conjecture.     In 

Ileb.  ii.  9.  the  common  Syriac  text  reads  m7n^  .  Ao  loiJiS,  jjuT.  ooi 

"for  He,  God,  by  His  grace,  should  taste  death,"  &c.  This  reading 
has  been  considered  to  be  ]\[onopht/site ;  and  another,  which  is  found 
in  some  MSS.  and  in  the  edition  of  Tremellius,  is  equally  supposed 

to  be  preferred  by  the  Nestorians,  IctlI^   JSd  j-^^d.  "  for  he  apart 

from  God  [or  except  God]  should  taste  death,"  &c.'  But  this  latter 
reading  is  much  more  ancient  than  all  questions  about  the  Eutychian 
and  Nestorian  controversy  ;  it  is  simply  the  rendering  oi  \(i>ph  Otav, 

'  The  Rfiiliilmr  or  Trnvnticore  MS.  nt  Camhrijgc,  a  Vatican  Lectionary  ingpected  bf 
Adler.  niid  one  in  the  l)o<IIeiiin. 

'  A  Serine  MS.  wonlil  sometimes  have  its  rc>iilln|;s  altered  according  to  the  opinions  of 
the  owner  into  whose  hiinds  it  mi;;tit  hnppen  to  full  Thus  in  Rich's  MS.  7157.  in  the 
British  iVIuscnni,  the  ori^^irml  reading  was  the  Nestorian  apparently  ( j  Q(Tt  being  at  ths 
ciid  uf  one  lino,  and  .  Vf)  being  at  the  t>eginning  of  the  next);  tliis  was  erased,  so  as  to 
leave  the  Moiiophysite  reailing  (omitting,  however,  m/o»~i  .  ^»~i)  ;  n  recent  hand  ha* 
reslinol  ilic  Nestorian  rending ;  so  mnny  have  been  the  vicissitudes  of  this  cojiy. 
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found  in  some  authorities :  Nestorians  might  prefer  this,  but  they 
did  not  invent  it.     The  other  reading  looks  more  like  design :  for 

this,  however,  Lee  edited  ^cklS.  oiZo  n  i  l)s:>  ^j_^ooi  (a  mere  trans- 
position of  the  words  of  the  common  text  of  the  Syriac) ;  tliis  he 
translated  "  Ipse  autem  gratia  Dei,  pro  omni  homlne  gustavit 
mortem."'  For  the  reading  he  had  the  authority  of  the  Travancorc 
MS. ;  but  as  to  the  rendering  rwhicli  he  thought  would  precisely 
accord  with  the  common  Greek  text)  it  may  well  be  qiicstioned 
whether  it  is  correct,  and  whether  the  words,  even  if  thus  inverted, 
differ  at  all  in  meaninq  from  that  which  is  commonly  found;  — "Gorf" 
being  in  Syriac  in  apposition  with  "  He,"  and  not  in  the  genitive,  as  it 
ought  to  be  to  answer  to  the  Greek.' 

This  edition  of  Lee  was  an  attempt  to  place  the  text  of  this  version 
on  a  good  and  sound  basis  of  MS.  authority ;  the  plan  had  been 
marked  out  by  Buchanan  ;  for  although  the  part  executed  under  the 
superintendence    of  the   last-mentioned  scholar  was  of    necessity 
cancelled,  Lee  took  his  place  so  far  as  to  adopt  his  plan  for  the 
formation  of  a  text.      It  might  have  been  better  if  the  edition  of 
Widmanstadt  had  been  used  as  the  basis  instead  of  that  of  Schaaf ; 
it  would  have  been  well  also  if  the  readings  of  the  MSS.  collated 
had  been  all  published ;  for  thus,  and  thus  onlv,  could  the  rea.lcr 
judo'c  for  himself  as  to  the  ability  with  which  they  had  been  employed ; 
and"thti3  he  would  have  been  enabled  to  form  his  own  opinion  as  to 
what  was  the  best  attested  in  the  range  of  admitted  evidence.     It  was 
however  Lee's  intention  in  I81G  to  publish  the  whole  of  his  colla- 
tions :   it  does  not  appear  clearly  how  this  was  prevented ;  but  thirty 
years    afterwards  these  collations  were  agam  announced  as  having 
been  communicated  to  Mr.  Scrivener  for  the  P^T";'.^"^  P"*'''^;'""- 
The  edition  of  Mr.  William  Greenfield  was  published  in  1828  by 
Messrs.  Bagstcr.   It  appeared  in  folio,  quarto   and  small  octavo  so  as 
to  suit  the  various  forms  of  Polyglott  and  other  B^es  brought  ou 
by  the  same  publishers.      It  follows  the  text  of  Widmanstadt   but 
Kving  the  vo\vel-points  fully  expressed.     Mr.  preenfieW  st.  ed .    a 
Svriac  preface  what  he  proposed  to  give,  namely,  the  text  ot   U  1 1 
manstadt,  but  with  such  additions  from  the  edition  of  the  Bible  Society 
TLee's)  as  might  be  needful  to  complete  the  sense,  or  to  make  the  nota- 
tion of  the  verses  correct.     Such  supplements  are  mcosed  within 
b^kets     After  the  death  of  that  learned  and  laborious  editor  his  plan 
w^comple.ed,by  extracts  being  made  from  what  he  had  marked  in  the 
SnoV  1816,  where  Lee's  text  differed  from  that  of  Widmanstadt 
hS  this  been  done  with  accuracy  it  would  have  been  -r^  -J-^ 
but  as  it  is   it  oOen  misleads,  as  it  has  been  printed  with  so  little  care 
«s  to  be  unworthy  of  dependence.     For  this  the  editor  himself  was 
not  responsible. 

»     .  1  _i„™.      Tb«  Monoiihvs  le  reading  may  most  easuy  uhtc  i^-^ 

Lee's  rendering.      1  li«  monopiiys  t,        J  ^  ^^^^^ 

mere  omi.sion  of  the  ?,  and  then  the  transpos.uon  of  the  word,  to  get 

simple  order  would  be  very  natural  ^  ^ 
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As  the  original  edition  of  Widmanstadt  is  rare,  and  as  its  text  ii 
in  many  respects  the  most  genuine  form  of  this  version  that  hu 
appeared  in  print,  tlie  edition  of  Greenfield  has  the  merit  of  being  « 
convenient  substitute  for  it,  available  for  Ryriac  students  in  general. 

In  all  critical  use  of  this  version,  two  things  must  be  borne  in 
mind, —  the  stjite  of  the  text,  and  the  character  of  the  version.  As 
to  the  text,  the  sketch  which  has  been  given  shows  that  we  as  yet 
depend  on  but  a  few  1M8S. ;  and  still  it  may  be  doubted  if  there  are 
means  of  revising  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  any  material 
rhange  in  its  general  character.  Adler  examined  several  Syriac 
MSS.,  some  of  them  of  great  antiquity  ;  Jones  published  his  collation 
of  two  MSS.  of  the  Gospels  in  the  Bodleian  ',  others  have  con- 
tributed to  the  same  end  ;  the  present  writer  collated  the  text  of  one 
of  Rich's  !MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  (7,157.):  but  the  general 
result  is,  that  though  some  materials  are  cert;iinly  thus  afforded  fur  the 
critical  revision  of  the  text,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  changes 
relate  to  grammatical  forni.^,  and  particulars  of  that  kind.  In  fact, 
the  tendency  of  the  Syrians  was  alw.iys  to  modernise  what  they 
copied.  But  though  little  fruit  (comparatively  speaking)  has  resulted 
from  such  past  collations,  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  proper  upe 
should  be  made  of  the  Nilrian  MSS.  with  which  tlie  British 
Museum  is  now  enriched.  A  scholar  possessed  of  the  needful  time 
and  energy  might  render  a  true  service  to  sacred  letters  if  he  were 
so  to  examine  those  MSS.  as  to  show  their  value,  and  how  far  this 
version  may  be  more  correctly  edited  by  their  means.  At  present 
we  can  only  Use  the  text  as  we  find  it,  employing  the  few  collateral 
aids  thft  are  in  our  power,  and  making  some  allowance  for  the  con- 
dition into  which  an  ancient  version  may  have  passed  in  the  course 
of  long  transmission. 

The  first  who  made  any  critical  use  of  the  Syriac  version  was 
Bcza;  but  this  was  not  done  with  uniformity  or  consistency.  And 
though  from  his  time  it  was  often  cited,  and  a  kind  of  mysterious 
authority  was  supposed  to  attach  to  it,  it  was  not  till  the  edition  of 
Mill  that  its  readings  were  quoted  throughout.  That  editor,  indeed, 
was  often  misled  by  the  Latin  translation  in  Walton's  Polyglott, 
and  thus  he  quotes  the  Syriac  for  what  it  does  not,  properly  speAing, 
read.  AVet^teiu  and  others  have  since  collated  the  Syriac  text 
itself;  so  that  few  versions  have  been  so  much  employed  in  the  last 
century  as  collateral  testimony  to  the  text  of  the  New  Testament 
In  pointing  out  minute  variations  some  were  disposed  to  go  too  far; 
for  this  Syriac  version,  unlike  the  old  Latin,  is  by  no  means  a  close 
and  verbal  rendering  of  the  Greek ;  the  translator  often  chose  to 
express  himself  in  his  own  way,  and  he  was  more  careful  to  observe 
the  idiom  of  his  own  Language  than  to  follow  that  of  the  Greek. 
Thus  possessive  pronouns  are  added,  nominatives  are  supplied,  and 
constructions  are  inverted,  when  in  this  manner  distinctness  of  ex- 

'  Ti'.itus  Sftcronim  Evnnccliiinitn  Vor»inni»  Simpliris  Ryrinrn),  juxta  oilitiiincm  Schsiif- 
iniinin  inllatus  cum  liiiuliuH  ijiisdiin  vuttiBtin  cuilil.  MSS.  in  ISibliotlicca  ltodlci»rn 
rciinnitifi,  iicc  non  ntiii  cixl.  MS.  ('iMiiinriitnrii  Grcgurii  iJur  llct)rici  iMdein  adsonnta 
A  Ilicnrdo  Jotiiw,  M  A.     Oxoiiii,  ISHS. 
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.h^A    TKiia  there  arc  not  unfrequently  variations 

from  the  Latin,  and  he  »""g'^^  *^  Z^^" '^0^  strenuous  upholder  of 
century:  Michaelis,  on  the  other  hand,  u .«  a  strenuo        P 

both  its  antiquity  and  authority.  ^ll2h^^^^\„,  to  the  early 
something  l^-.'^l-^^dy  been  saul  It  -;'-f;y  ^^7c"athollc  Kpistles 
ages  of  Christianity :  the  «^^««"*=«  ^''^  ^''"^^'^nt  that  it  is  anterior  to 
and  the  book  of  llcvelat.on  ,s  a  strong  ^^g^"'^"  V    ^^^^.        ,,,  ,„eh 

the  middle  of  the  foY>^^«=«°  l^'^y.-'^'^On  "he  "ther  hand^  there  are 
a^Bcem  to  show  a  h.gh  -y'f;,„^P„„'«eem  undoubtedly  to  have 
places  in  which  the  't'^<^'"S«  °* ''"'^"^'""e  know,  done  in  the  fourth 
Len  modernised;  \'^"\'''^\frl'^'J Z  we  a  so  know  that  the 
century  with  regard  to  ^"l^o^^r^mrticaT  revision.  This,  then, 
Syrians  were  add. cted  at  l";'^  J-^l^j^^'peculiar  character  of  the 
Bcems  to  be  the  on  y  manner  '"  ^^'^'^^ined  :-that  it  is  mb.ed  in 
existing  text  of  th,s  version  ^an  b«  ^^''S  that  it  has  been  so  far 
iU»  eharacter,  its  basts  be>ng  ve  7  a-K.^nt  but  t  ^^.^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

revised  as  to  have  these  ';"'=l«"™;"f5'y^  transition  state.  Some, 
text,  in  what  has  been  called  above  (^45.)?  ^^.^  ^^^.^^  ^.^^^^ 

indeed,  have  ^"PPr'l^r' i. a  Iv  wl  i.  h  ti  judge  of  the  readings 
l,e  used  as  a  kind  of  standard  I.y  ^''''.".  "'^.-'..g^guchas  Mr.  Scrivc- 
Lnd  in  Greek  MSS.  and  o^^^l^^^^l^^^^^'^n  general  as  para- 
ner,  r>-a'8C  >t  very  highly  and  speak  o  .^  ^^.^^  ^,,^,^  ^j,^ 

mount ;  and  yet  in  the  "^^y  ^»f;^,;",,t  it  as  though  its  evidence  were 
ancient  witnesses  in  g;""^  ^^^J^^  fnation  of  the  Gospels  seems  to 
nothing  worth.  Now  ^/^^^^^^/J'^  resents  a  Greek  text  into  which 
lead  to  the  c«"<:l«"<'"' j'^^^^lrtl^  parallel  passages  had  influenced 
various  corruptions  I'''"?  e^t^;;;^,;.  Jj  that  the  ordinary  modes  of 
the  text  of  the  «y"°P^>«';.2r  work  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
amplification  had  d°n«/^J^XXrd  to  the  Latin  version  current 
Jer'ome  makes  his  ^^^^Jl^^^J^tiKave  arisen  in  the  Synac  text 
in  his  day.      These  alterations  nu^n  ^^^^^  ,^  the 

Uelf ;  bL  as  we  fi°J/^f  J^sUre'  proble  to  suU  that  the 
transition  Greek  text  '*  seems  christianisat.on  of  the 
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ancient  basia,  and  in  cacli  more  recent  readings  arc  found,  resulting 
as  it  pcrins  in  each  case  from  a  similar  kind  of  reviaion.  How  fnr 
tiic  Syriac  m;iy  have  snflered  in  times  considerably  more  recent,  can 
only  i)C  known  i)roi)eriy  when  the  existinj^  MSS.  arc  fully  collated, 
and  the  results  made  public.  When  that  is  done,  jjcrhaps  it  will  be 
possible  to  distinjTuish  between  errors  &c.  of  Syriac  copyists,  and  tlio 
results  of  the  labours  of  critical  revisers.  It  has  been  suggested 
above  (p.  4.').),  that  Antioch  was  the  locality  in  which  the  transitian 
text  originated,  or  first  became  current:  this  supposition  is  so  far 
confirmed  by  the  chanictcristics  of  this  Syriac  version,  which  belongs 
almost  to  the  same  spot,  and  certainly  to  the  region  of  one  district 
of  which  Antioch  was  the  cajiital. 

It  has  been  discussed  whether  this  version  did  originally  contain 
the  books  now  deficient  in  the  MSS. :  Hug  advanced  the  opinion 
that  they  had  been  once  there,  but  that  since  they  had  been  loat; 
his  arguments,  however,  have  very  little  real  weight.  If  Ephrcm 
the  Syrian  cited  from  those  books,  it  does  not  prove  their  existence 
in  a  Syriac  version.  t)u  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the  Syrians 
admitted  their  authority,  although  they  were  not  contained  in  tlicir 
version,  goes  a  long  wiiy  towards  showing  with  certainty  that  origin- 
ally they  had  no  place  in  it,  and  that  thus  they  had  not  been  sub- 
sequently added. 

Michaelis  and  others  have  doubted  whether  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  is  as  old  as  the  rest  of  the  version,  or  at  least  if  it  is  not 
the  work  of  a  different  translator.  The  variations  of  rendering  may 
suggest  that  the  opinion  thus  advanced  is  not  improbable :  certainty 
seems  out  of  the  question  on  such  a  point.  Whether  the  whole  of 
the  New  Testament  is  one  work,  or  whether  it  was  made  at  different 
times,  is  a  question  wholly  undecided.  I  may  give  my  own  opinion 
for  the  consideration  of  others,  and  for  their  correction  if  needful 
1  do  not  believe  that  the  New  Tcst.ament  is  the  work  of  the  trans- 
lator of  the  I'csliito  version  of  the  Old.  The  difference  of  the  mode 
of  expression  might  be  in  part  accounted  for,  but  not,  I  believe, 
wholly,  by  the  consideration  that  the  one  was  formed  from  the 
Hebrew,  the  other  from  the  Greek;  in  the  New  Testament,  the 
translators  seem  to  have  been  several ;  the  Acts  and  Epistles  to  bo 
more  recent  than  the  Gospels,  though  less  revised. 

The  question  has  again  been  raised  of  Inte,  whether  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew  in  this  version  was  made  from  tlie  Greek  that  we  have, 
or  from  the  Hebrew  original ;  in  the  latter  case  it  would  have,  it 
has  been  thought,  a  kind  of  independent  authority.  Hug  used  the 
fact  of  the  retention  of  Greek  words  as  a  proof  that  the  translator 
h.ad  that  lai:guage  before^im.  This  has  been  deemed  insuflScienL 
IJut  if  this  version  of  St.  Matthew  be  carefully  examined  with  the 
(Jreck,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  corresponds  with  it  very  frequently  in 
the  same  kiud  of  points,  such  as  imperfect  tenses  (expressed  in  the 
Syriac  by  a  circumlocution  with  the  verb  substantive),  for  which 
there  hardly  could  be  a  Hebrew  equivalent.  These,  and  other 
a'Tuments  of  the  same  kind,  might  be  met  by  supposing  that  the 
di.dcct  termed  Hebrew  in  which  St.  Matthew  wrote,  was  one  which 
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iiccorded  with  the  Syriac  in  all  such  particulars:  but  this  would  m 
fact  make  it  out  to  have  been  Syriac.  One  thing  at  least  is  certain, 
the  Syrians  advanced  no  such  claim  for  St.  Matthew  as  found  m 
this  version  ;  for  when  they  executed  other  translations  they  had 
recourse  to  the  Greek  as  the  text  which  jmssessed  authority  in  their 
estimation.  ,  . 

It  will  be  seen  that,  although  the  cxtravag.ant  claims  advanced  in 
favour  of  this  version  will  not  stand  the  test  of  examination,  with- 
out our  liaving  to  reject  those  of  all  theothcr  more  ancient  witnesses, 
the  version  has  its  value  as  a  monument  of  the  early  Clmstianity  of 
the  East,  and  also  in  both  a  literary  and  critical  p..int  of  view.  In 
the  latter  respect  it  has  now  simjily  to  be  considered;  and  as  such 
the  form  of  text  has  its  interest.  This  has  been  regarded  by  some  »a 
belonging  to  the  old  unrevised  text,  such  as  was  current  in  the  hast; 
but  all  the  phenomena  rested  on  in  support  of  such  a  view  are 
equally  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  as  to  revision  made 
above. 


The  CunETONiAN  Striac— Amongst  the  Synac  MSS.  now  in 
the  British  Museum  brought  from  the  Nitrian  monasteries,  there  is 
one  containing  large  portions  of  the  four  Gospels  in  a  version  d,l- 
a"ingras  to  The   claraCer  both  .,f  the  text  and  of  t»>e  tranj^at^on. 
from  any  Syriac  translation  previously  known       Soon  after  this  MS. 
now   marked   14,451-)  was   placed   in   the  library  of  the  museum 
ho  Rev.  William  Curcton  observed  the  peculiarity  of  the  text         c 
MS   was  then   composed  of  portions  of  two  different  cilices;  the 
Tne  crtaining  the  common  P.shi.o  text,  and  the  other  the  versio,. 
now  under  consideration;  the  former  having  l*^^"  "^'^^^^''J"  "  '  ^.'^ 
defects  of  the  latter.     This   Curetonian  text  of  the  Gospels  in    ts 
p        nt  state  contains  Matthew  i.to  >iii.  22. ;  from  -  3  •   "  -        o^ 
«f  <?t    Mark's   Gospel   no   part  is  in  existence  except  the  lour  lasi 
ISs  oJtLe  las?chVpter.   .^fhen  in  the  MS.  *■>-  follows  St.  John 
of  which  is   extant  chap.  i.  1-42     and   from  in.  6.  to  vii.  37.  -   St 
Luke  beffins  in  ii.  48.  to  iii.  16.,  then  from  vii.  33.  to  xv.  21.,  and 
f;^rm  Tvii  24  to  xxiv  41.     This  part  of  the  MS.  concludes  on  fol.  H7. 
from  ^^>1-  f  4-J;j^';  t';  J.^^^^  i„  ,]ouble  columns.     Ihcn  ,hc 

Ts    ;f  t^e  chanterCst.  Luke  is  added  in  a  leaf  written  across  the 
"l^frl  te'commo^n    Fesliito.     There  are  also  fragments  of  St. 

Bibtal'strdfnts  are  under  great  obligations  to  Mr.  C.reton  for 

acquainted.     Mr.  Cureton,  in  »»''°' l^'^f"'*;:;  , .  u  ^  ti,e  publication 
MS.;  the  whole  of  the  text  was  then  printed,  but         p 
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1ms  lonfr  been  dciayed,  as  it  was  liis  desire  that  it  eliould  not  ap])eiir 
without  an  acooinpanyinp  English  version.  Mr.  Cureton's  kind- 
ness, however,  liaa  enabled  more  than  one  Biblical  student  to  UM 
copies  of  the  magnificent  edition  which  he  has  prepared  for  publication. 
As  specimens  of  the  readings  of  this  version  (besides  those  which 
will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  in  which  the  use  and  applica- 
tion of  critical  authorities  will  be  discussed)  reference  may  be  made 
to  those  cited  in  the  chapters  "  On  an  Estimate  of  Authorities  in  ac- 
cordance with  Comparative  Criticism  "  in  tlie  writer's  ''  Account  of  tho 
Printed  Greek  Text  "(|).  132 — 151.).  An<l  thougli  the  subject  there 
under  discussion  is  MSS.  cs|)ecially,  yet  there  are  certain  principles 
which  hold  good  in  such  an  exammation,  when  other  authorities  aro 
considered.  It  was  there  said,  "comparative  criticism  admits  of  o 
tliree-fiild  application  —  to  MSS.,  versions,  and  fathers.  The  same 
process  which  1  have  used  with  respect  to  MSS.  will,  when  a|)plied 
to  versions,  show  how  dilferent  is  the  general  character  of  the  old 
l^atiii,  the  Vulgate,  the  Curetonian  Syriac,  and  others,  from  that  of 
the  llarclean  Syriac,  or  the  rewronght  J^atin  of  the  Codex  lirixianim 
....  and  thus  we  obUiin  a  three-fold  cord  of  credible  testimony 
[MSS.,  versions,  and  fathers];  —  not,  be  it  remembered,  that  of 
witnesses  arbitrarily  .assumed  to  be  trustworthy,  because  of  real  or 
supposed  antiquity,  but  of  those  valued  because  their  internal  clm- 
racter  has  been  vindicated  on  grounds  of  simple  induction  of  facts." 

This  version  has  as  yet  received  but  little  of  that  critical  examina- 
tion which  it  well  deserves,  not'  only  on  account  of  ita  value  as  a 
witness  to  the  ancient  text  of  the  (ircck  at  the  time  when  it  wa» 
executed,  but  .also  as  to  its  linguistic  char.acter  and  its  rel.ation  to 
the  previously  known  Pcshito.  While  Comparative  Criticism  shows 
the  anti(|uity  of  the  text  of  this  document,  it  requires  but  a  superficial 
examination  to  show  that  it  possesses  some  remarkable  features  of 
its  own.  In  scvend  pas-'agcs  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  D. 
(flie  Codex  I5c/,:e),  and  that  in  the  case  of  readings  which  were  once 
widely  dittiised.  Some  of  the  amplifications  found  in  this  document 
are  peculiar  to  itself,  while  others  are  common  also  to  the  old  Latin 
and  perhaps  other  e.arly  witnesses.  In  such  ca-cs,  the  readings,  even 
though  not  genuine,  arc  worthy  of  attention,  as  being  certainly  part* 
of  the  text  which  became  current  in  early  times,  and  against  which 
early  writers  made  their  conq>laints.  In  comparing  the  Curetonian 
Syriac  to  D.,  it  is  not  intended  to  imply  that  it  bears  such  marks  of 
systematic  amplification  and  interpolation  by  the  introduction  of 
scholia  into  the  text,  as  does  that  codex :  in  such  respects  it  is  far 
purer;  although  in  such  documents  there  is  no  ditticulty  in  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  basis  and  the  additions  :  they  are  as  separable 
as  the  text  and  the  foot-notes  of  a  printed  book. 

The  relation  of  the  Curetonian  Syriac  to  the  Pcshito  will  present 
several  points  of  interesting  inquiry  :  the  difTerences  are  great;  and 
yet  it  happens  not  unfrequently  that  such  coincidences  of  words  and 
rendering  are  found  (and  that,  too,  at  times,  through  a  great  part  of 
»  icissa^e)  as  to  show  that  they  can  hardly  be  jcholli/  indejiendcnt 


^ 


. .      1 1      r        „f  Qv/.nc  text  was  known  to  the  translator 
Probably  this  older  form  of  S>T.ac   ^xt  was  ^^.^ 

of  the  Peshito  Gospels,  -^^^ J^°^;^\  ^^^  ^^^^  Peshito  n.ay 
his  purpose ;  or  else  the  ^y^'^^^^^/^^^^^^.^  ^c  transitior^  text  of  the 
not  only  have  introduced  a  c"*'"'".  ^ 'VXp  Puretonian  Gospels. 
Seek.  Lt  also  to  the  Sy"- -^,7;^^^^^^^ 

Such  a  point  as  this  can  »"'y  °\f;f  i4„  ^  sufficient  time  to 
publication  of  this  version  shall  have  given 
scholars  to  pursue  a  thorough  >"^f 'Sfr^j^^if,  it  is  clear  that  there 
In  examining  the  Curetoman  feyr.ac  by  ^e'  ;  ^j^^^^fst.  Matthew 
are  linguistic  difTerences  .n  tl'^Jf;^^';^^"  ^ers  Point,  of  this  kind 
S^^^STl:::!^!^:^^^^  FopcHy  under  Mr. 

'^'^a;:^  to  be  wri^^wit.  ^^i;r^-^- 
in  Matt  xxiii,  18.  a  l.ne  «  «-  ^^f  .^^^  > -^d  may  perhaps  suggest 
The  poruons  mto  wh,ch  '^'tr^,,,;,,  of  sections  of  the  Gos,k=1s 
something  relative  to  t'«;«'^7  '*;,,;„„  ,,,,;ch  indicates  that  the  Mb. 

of  the  other  Syriac  translat.ons.  j  j.         ,;„„  ),ad  previously  come 

We  need  not  be  Burpnsed  that  no   nto  m  J^^,  ^^^  ^ 

down  to  us  as  to  <»>«   "•^^^'l'=\  ;J„     ,at  tongue  lived  at  tcK,  late 
writers  who  speak  of  the  ve-ons  >n  o    hat  i.      .^  ^^.^  ^^^  ^^ 
a  period  to  give  contenipon.ry  u«-    ,    ^^^^^^  ^^^         ^„  j 

Gospels  had  then  long  fa  len  '"t"  "isu    ,  ^^^.^  knowledge. 

Lt^its  existence  would  be  w.tl.n  tbe  ^^-^^  ,i,„,ter)  was 

unnoticed.  ,  .     ,  „f  .l^alre  than  of  expectation  on  ♦]>!  Part  of 

It  is  more  a  subject  of  desire  ^^^      .  J  ^f  g  Hoc   MSS.  might 

Biblical   «t/-V,t1opTSthisrs^^  whichthedeficienc.es 


CHAP.  XXV. 

In  an  epistle  which  be  prefixed  he  ^entio  ^^^  in  a  eom- 
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tlic  iiiiinncr  in  wliirli  lie  rondorcd  tlin  New  Te^'tainent  citations 
occuiiiii;;  ill  tiic  (jUapliyra.  lie  rcqtK'sts  tlio  reader  not  to  l)o 
[•Mrpri.-ed  at  variety  of  rendering  in  the  Scripture  pusnaf^es  I'roni  that 
to  wliicii  lie  niiglit  have  l)cen  accustomed  ;  lor  tiie  diflcrciices  were 
great  in  llie  versions  of  tlic  Scriptures  tlieniscives,  a.s  might  (lie  paid) 
\tc  seen  in  the  versions  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  P.-aitor, "  which 
J'oiycarp  (rest  Ids  soul  1  )  the  CIiorci)iseopus  made  in  S}  riac  for  the 
lliithfid  Xenaias  of  Malmg  the  teacher,  worthy  of  the  memory  of  the 
good." 

'  AlU'i^  *^j-<^^?  U-jxqdI' 

This  Xenaias  or  Philnxenus,  for  whom  the  Syriac  version  in 
question  was  made,  was  ljisho|)  of  Mabug  or  llierapolis  from  488  to 
518.  lie  was  much  mixed  up  with  tiic  eceicsiasticul  disputes  of  that 
unhiippy  age;  so  inindi  so,  tliat  it  has  been  well  su])posed  that  he 
could  not  have  himself  found  time  or  leisure  for  such  a  work. 

We  know  with  peculiar  exactitude  wlicn  this  translation  was  made. 
Thomas  of  Ilarkcl,  who  revised  it  in  the  following  century,  has  left 
his  note  of  time  that  it  was  done  in  the  year  of  the  Greeks  819, 
which  answers  to  a.  d.  508.  It  was  through  the  influence  of  Peter 
the  Fuller,  who  had  himself  obtaine<l  the  patriarchal  chair  of  Antioch, 
that  Philnxenus,  who  was  one  of  his  party,  obtained  the  episcopal 
sec  of  llierapolis  or  Mabug.  Peter  the  Fuller  and  Philoxenus, 
though  of  the  M()no)iliysitc  body,  so  far  differed  from  the  doctrinal 
zealots  of  their  sect,  that  they  held  what  was  considered  a  moderated 
view,  and  thus  they  subscribed  the  llevnticon  promulgated  by  the 
Emperor  Zeno.  From  that  time,  therefore,  they  could  hardly  be 
considered  as  upholdimr  the  IMonophysitc  sect,  even  if  it  were  not 
that  doctrinal  distinctions  were  often  in  those  painful  contentions  the 
mere  cloak  under  which  party-spirit  and  persomd  ambition  concealed 
themselves. 

'  Asscmnni  DibliDtliccn  OricntaliR,  ii.  p.  8.1.  Professor  1*0  complained,  and  not  without 
»iimo  riu.>ion,  of  tlie  (ilisciirily  of  tlic  Syriuc  of  Muses  Aghelaus,  and  also  of  the  I^tin  trans- 
lation K'ven  by  Asscninni.  However,  liis  own  suggestion  (Dagster's  IVolegomena,  p.  38.) 
that  the  iiiinie  of  Pulycarp  sliuuld  be  altogether  excluded  from  the  passage,  and  that  by  a 

eiinjccture  Philnienns  (the  other  name  of  Xenaio.^,  |  .  i  fn-^|  J  should  bo  substituted,  is 

quite   groundless.      He  snys,  "  Error  est,  ni  valde  fallor  in  leetione    .mne^.  r\n\o\ 

J^olycarpuHj  pro  .rrin  1  .  mnn  \  .  o^  VltihixenvK^  n  librario  oscitnnti  positA  ....  Nemo 

lie  vn-sionc  hujus  I'olycnrpi  ik^  •ypv  f|uiiUMii  aHliuc  iimlivit,  ncquc  si  quid  video,  postoa 
uuiiii-t."  J.ei-'.s  boldiics.s  (it  coiiji'Clure  s*»'iiis  to  have  ciMiniiendcd  itself  to  none  wlm  liioe 
dtsiti.s.^cd  the  Syriac  versitnis.  'i'hut  we  do  not  elxcwherc  hear  of  this  Polycarp  is  in)  ob- 
jection to  our  receiving  the  statumeut  of  Muses  Aghehcus  iw  it  stands.     This  writer  is 

designated  from  ^-iil,  Agliel  in  Mesopotamia;  he  is  miscalled  Moses  Aphekaus  in  the 

fourth  e  lition  (1847)  of  Hug's  Eiiilcitung,  p.  343.,  and  by  those  who  have  copied  from  the 
statement  there  given.  I'his,  like  various  other  iDaceuriiciea  in  the  posthumous  edition  u( 
Hu;;,  must  not  bo  at  all  attributed  to  himseU'. 


importance,  that   ;t   bears   on  5''^ . '  ''I;    '      ,„  i,g  ori-rin  by  any 
executed  -'1e.V''Vr„rTh:i^bTe.    . bought  tl.at  ft  migL  b'c 

various  reading  wh.eh  seemed  to  ^"Pf;X''7f  ;'„';'  He  tendency, 
ritms  mifrht  uphold  one  T^'^^'^f  ^!;rA°.^"3°p;oYng^hat  a  version 
yet  thisis  somethmg  qu.te  ^'^^^"[^/^^^^^'."J'rp.fticulardoctrines. 
should  be  made  of  set  purpose  for  '\''' 'l^'l^'^^^^^ ^^^,.,^^^,,^  of  tes- 
The  only  ^^rf'^'^^'^'^^il^CtlC^S:-^^^^^^^^        clear 

Sxenus  I  the  execution  of  '!>-  t-sht^ru  ,^^^ 

This  version  is  not  now  known  '".tJ^-fX  ward    received  at  the 

it,  but  only  through  the  -;;-•;;:  'tw;Snstom  the  PUilo.e. 

hands  of  'il'<>'""r^  I  1  n,.?  rcise  y  a^^^^^  ^vith  the  Ilarclcan 
nian  text,  as  such,  which  do  n'>M"«^;^'=^y  belonging  certainly  t«  the 
recension,  are  all  that  we  ^^"^^ ->y,«";,i^:„So„r  on  the  nature  and 
translation  of  Polycarp. .  J''"    .''';^„„,Hy  to  the  work  of  Thomas, 

ledge  which  the  scholars  of  J-^^l^Xrh "he  notices  of  the  original 
a  version  a.s  the  later  ^f^^l'^lll^^l^lfThon.^  of  llarkel,  which 
work  of  P.oly-'-VeB.,bl  tl  ro"e,Lis..f  Assemani:  but  thotigh 
were  contained  in  the  l^'^^''";''^  j^";,  „,y  the  common  opinion  on  the 
this  has  been  so  oft^"^^^^^'-^ ,^,,1^  fo  ward  in  ignorance  ..f  the  fact 
subject,  it  must  ^-^S'^n'th  fref^^o  his  edition  of  the  second 
that  Pocockc,  in  1630,  in  me  pre  extract  from  Diooysius 

Epistle  of  Peter,  &c.  >".  ^y^^)^'  ^  ^f,'^  of'xhonia*  of  Harkel.  And 
fiLalibaius  >^l>ichnient.on8  the  version  ot  I  ^^^^^^^  ^^ 

though  he  did  not  ^^l^'^'JT^G^t^U  commuaieated  to  him  by 

in  Mesopotamia,  to  Dr.  G  oucester  l^'d'^y'  '""Jj^^  Testament-    One 

which  eo'nUined  ^^^l^^^tT^i:^^  1  ApoL^pse  and  the  con- 
of  these  includes  -  '^e  books  («^xcepUhe     p^^^  y^^^^^  ^^^.^^ 

elusion  of  the  Epistle  ^  ^'^^/A'.Xbclonged  to  the  same  vers,,  m' 
„uch  mutilated)  the  text  of  the  (^oj^«^^^^^^^^^^^ 

r  kVoX'e tt^'et^eS  to  the  translation  seem,  to  be  wo 
^it^thes,  MSB.  he  ^^^t^ £-^^:Z:  ^'^{^'•^- 
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unccrtjiin;  f„r  tI,o„jrl.  otl>cr  MSS.  of  ti.e  Go,j„h  have  como  to  IWif 

xvoTS  tr '"''-' '-'-'  ^° ''  '^""-"  -'-"  -^--  w 

The  Gospels  in  tl.c JMSS.  of  this  version  arc  ended  by  a  sub- 
BcnpUonetatrnK  that  Thomas  of  Harkel  revised  the  version  in  S 
year  of  the  Greeks   927  {ie.  a  d.  616)  at  Alexandria  with  th  ee 
(or  as  ,n  some  MSS.  tvvo)  (Jreek  copies.    At  the  end  of  the  Catholic 
Liystlcs  IS  a  smn iar  note  (referring  however  to  but  one  Greek  copy) 
m  RhIIcv  s  MS.    Ihe  Ep.sties  of  St  Paul  being  defective  at  the  end 
wearc   eft  without  ;,o.,nVe  proof  that  such  a  note  was  there  also- 
nt-'  '^^'^'"'  ^["'^  'iniilogy.  we  may  judge  was  once  the  case.      ' 
Ihis  Ihomas,  the  reviser  of  the  version,  is  called  llarclensis  from 
^^,  a  town  or  village  (i„  Palestine?);  probably  his  birthplace,  now 
unknown,     lie  was  l„sh.,,,  of  Mabug  or  Ilierapolis,  and  one  of  the 
adherents   of  the  Monophysite    parly  amongst   the    Syrians      This 
Iliomas  has  been  confounded  with  an  elder  Thomaa  fbishop  of  Ger- 
manic.a)  m  the  preceding  century;  and  thus  Michaelis  supposed  that 
the   elder   Ihomas  had  been  the  reviser  of  this  version,  which  he- 
therefore  thought  was  done  almost  immediately  after  it  was  executed 
J{ut  tins  IS  a  groundless  theory:   the  date  in  the  subscription  of  the 
MSS.   and  that  which  Gregory  Bar  Hebrsus  assigns  to  Thomas  of 
Harkel  are  in  precise  accordance.     The  subject  requires  to  be  men- 
tioned here,  because  of  the  theory  of  Michaelis  (which  has  even  intro- 
duced the  opinion  that  there  were  two  revisions  by  two  Thomasos) 
and  because,  in  a  critical  estimate,  there  is  need  to  inquire  whether 
the  Harclean  recension,  as  we  have  it,  was  a  work  of  the  be<rinninit 
of  the  sixth  or  of  the  following  century.     The  latter  is  certainly  the 
true  date.  ' 

_    The  recension,  as  we  have  it  now,  requires  description.     The  text 

in  various  places  has  obeli  and  asterisks  introduced,  with  a  mark 

to  indicate  how  far  the  force  of  each  of  these  is  to  extend.     In  the 

margin   there  are  readings  introduced,  differing  (at  times  widely) 

from  those  in  the  text.    Occasionally  in  the  margin  Greek  MSS.  (one, 

two,  or  three)  are  distinctly  cited,  and  Greek  words  are  also  given  at 

times.   It  has  thus,  in  its  revised  form,  a  thoroughly  critical  appearance. 

In  examining  the  character  of  the  readings  noted  in  the  margin,  and 

comparing  them  with  the  text,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  form°er  have 

what  may  be  deemed  a  much  more  Alexandrian  character ;  while 

the  latter  are  more  what  would  have  been  expected  in  the  sixth 

century.     This  suggests  that  the  text  and  margin  cannot  have  sprung 

(rom  the  same  critical  care,  and  that  in  the  one  there  is  the  work  of 

the  translator,  using  MSS.  which  approximated  to  the  Greek  text 

current  in  later  times,  and  the  other  that  of  the  reviser  who,  as  we 

know,  carried  on  his  work  at  Alexandria,  where  MSS.  of  another 

kind  might  well  hate  been  long  current. 

The  asterisks  and  obeli  show  points  of  similarity  to  the  Syriw 
version  of  the  Old  Testament  made  from  the  Hexaplar  text  of  the 
LXX.  as  revised  by  Origen.  As  that  translation  employs  those 
marks,  borrowed  from  the  Greek  text,  to  indicate  variations  from  the 
Hebrew,  so  too  here,  they  seem  to  be  used  in  a  similar  manner: 
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they  thus  point  out  respectively  additions,  and  words  which  are  marked 
as  if  they  should  be  omitted.  It  looks,  therefore,  as  if  in  revising, 
additions  had  been  introduced  marked  with  an  asterisk,  and  that 
whatever  was  or  was  deemed  redundant  was  marked  with  an  obelus. 

The  Syriac  version  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  Hexaplar  text 
of  the  LXX.  was  executed  at  the  same  period  as  the  recension  of 
the  Philoxenian  version  of  the  New  by  Thomas,  and  at  the  same 
place,  as  appears  from  the  subscriptions  appended  to  some  of  the 
books.  The  translator  is  there  called  Paul,  but  willi  him  is 
associated  the  name  of  Mar  Thoma,  a  deacon  of  the  patriarch  Mar 
Athanasius  :  the  date  is  the  year  of  the  Greeks  928,  «.  e.  a.  d.  617.' 
This  may  be  the  same  as  Thomas  of  Harkel ;  the  name,  locality, 
date,  and  kind  of  occupation  all  agree  ;  and  his  recension  of  the 
Gospels  was  completed  in  the  preceding  year.  In  that  ease  he  could 
not  have  become  bishop  of  Mabug  until  a  later  period. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  these  critical  marks  in  the  text 
proceeded  wholly  from  Thomas  (to  whom  the  marginal  notes  must  be 
ascribed),  or  whether  they  were  in  part  the  work  of  Polycarp  him- 
self. There  exists  a  MS.  at  Florence  in  the  Mediciean  Library  con- 
taining the  Gospels  of  this  version  with  the  asterisks  and  obeli,  but 
without  the  marginal  notes  or  the  subscription  of  Thomas.  This  has 
been  relied  on  as  a  proof  that  the  asterisks  and  obeli  proceeded  from 
Polycarp  himself;  but  that  the  marginal  notes  were  the  work  of 
Thomas.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  decisive ;  for  it  seems 
difficult  to  know  why  Polycarp  should  have  thus  marked  his  own 
work,  noting  what  ought  to  be  omitted,  and  what  was  afterwards 
added.  So  far  as  any  proof  is  given  as  yet,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  these  additions  proceeded  from  any  but 
a  reviser;  and  the  only  reviser  of  whom  we  know  is  Thomas.  In 
after  times  discrepancies  may  have  arisen  from  the  mistakes  of  copyista 
as  to  these  marks;  and  some  may  have  retained  more  of  these  in  their 
itranscripts  than  was  done  by  others,  so  that  the  Florentine  MS.  may 
have  sprung  from  one  who  retiined  these  distinctions  in  part 

It  has  also  been  questioned  whether  the  asterisks  and  obeli  refer 
to  the  Peshito  text  or  to  Greek  MSS.  The  former  opinion  is  not 
consistently  maintainable;  for  very  often  there  are  readings  thus 
noted,  where  the  Peshito  is  very  different  That  they  never  refer  to 
that  version  is  more  than  could  be  confidently  affirmed  in  the  absence 
of  all  actual  evidence :  in  some  places  it  is  all  but  certain  that  they 
do.  Such  references  might  have  proceeded  from  Polycarp  himself, 
but  some  of  these  are  clearly  the  work  of  Thomas.  In  reading  the 
version  itself,  it  shows  that  it  is  characterised  by  a  kind  of  scrupulous 
liternlity,  and  that  the  propriety  of  Syriac  idiom  is  constantly 
eacrificed  so  as  to  follow  that  of  the  Greek.  That  the  Peshito  was 
employed  by  the  translator  is  clear  from  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
the  same  words  in  the  same  passages  :  it  is  thus  hardly  too  much  to 
»y  of  it,  with  Dr.  Davidson,  that  it  "  was  based  upon  the  old  Syriac 

'  See  Middeldorpfi  "Codex  Syriaco-Hex.plaris,"  p.  85.i  mi  for  the  tramlation  of 
Ihe  Striae  subscription,  p.  466. 
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The  language  is  ae  much  conformed  to  the  Greek  as  would  have  been 
the  case  if  it  had  been  a  version  iTiterlined  with  the  Greek,  word  for 
word,  particle  for  particle :  possessive  pronouns  are  expressed  by 
separate  words  in  the  Greek  order  (instead  of  employing  suffixea); 
pronouns  are  used  to  imitate  the  Greek  article ;  and  even  at  time* 
Greek  etymologies  are  expressed.  The  orthography  of  proper  names, 
in  which  the  Peshito  follows  the  genuine  Oriental  form,  is  here  set 
aside  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  the  Greek ;  and  even  at  times  the 
Greek  case  terminations  have  been  preserved.  By  comparing  this 
version  with  an  intcrlineary  translation,  in  which  the  only  object  wan 
to  show  the  character  of  the  language  translated  from,  and  all  it« 
peculiarities  in  the  same  order,  its  nature  may  be  the  better  under- 
stood. A  very  small  quantity  of  evidence  would  be  enough  to  con- 
vince that  the  version  must  have  thus  originated. 

But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  scrupulous  and  slavish  literalitr 
must  be  ascribed  to  Poly  carp  or  to  Thomas ;  for  as  a  version  it  could 
hardly  be  used  intelligibly  in  its  present  state :  it  might  have  beeo 
a  valuable  aid  to  Syrians  in  learning  Greek,  but  Syriac  phraseology 
is  quite  set  asido.  Perhaps  the  translation  of  Polycarp  was  as 
literal  as  it  could  be  consistently  with  intcUigiliility  ;  and  this  was 
selected  on  that  account  by  Thomas  for  his  revision  ;  and  then  one 
part  of  his  work  may  have  been  to  bring  the  words  into  their  present 
order  in  accordance  with  his  Greek  copies.  The  work  thus  executed 
might  have  been  useful  to  Syrians,  even  if  they  were  not  learning 
Greek,  as  it  showed  them  every  point  of  the  original. 

Thomas  of  Ilarkpl,  in  the  subscription  to  the  Gospels  as  revised  by 

him,  says,  "|j(ji  ]'-iAo  ^^j  ^jOnoZLiI  T'A2i  is  the  book  of  the  four 
Gospels,  _Qjfc£)Z|>  which  was  interpreted  from  the  Greek  tongue 
into  Syriac,  with  much  care  and  labour,  |Vi,n*"i  formerly  in  the  city 
of  ]\Iabug,  in  the  year  of  Alexander  of  Macedon  819,  in  the  days  of 
the  holy  confessor  Piiiloxcnus,  bishop  of  that  city.  J>cu>.a21 
^5Ao  ^j  But  it  was  afterwards  compared  (or  corrected)  with  much 

care  by  me,  poor  Thomas,  with  two  Greek  exemplars,"  &c.  In  this 
statement  the  version  made  by  direction  of  Philoxenus  is  identified 
with  that  which  Thomas  revised,  so  that  we  should  not  expect  to  find 
them  regarded  as  distinct  translations. 

Bernstein,  however  ',  has  relied  on  expressions  of  Gregorius  Bar 
Hehrajus  (also  called  Abulpharagius),  a  Syriac  writer  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  by  which  he  considers  that  we  must  look  on  the 
Harclean  as  a  distinct  version  from  the  Philoxenian.  Bar  Hebneus 
speaks  in  the  preface  to  his  Thesaurus  Arcanorum  of  the  Peshito 
version,  and  then  of  the  Philoxenian,  adding,  as  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Lo-kL  ■  \?  '^Vt>>  <=^7]o  "  and  it  was  compared  (or  corrected) 
the  third  time  at  Alexandria  by  the  labour  of  Thomas  of  Harkel 

■  Dc  Chfirklcnsi  Novi  Tcstamenti   trnnslatione  SyriacB  commcntatio.    Scripsll  .... 
Gcorgiin  Ilonrinis  Bernstein.     Vralislnvite,  1837. 


..,."'     Bernstein  rests  on  the  expression  "the  third  time,"  as 
though  it  implied  that  the  Harclean  was  a  version,  coordinate  with 
the  Peshito  and  Philoxenian ;  he  also  translates  the  words,  "  et  red- 
ditum  est  tertio,"  as  if  they  signified  a  version  and  not  9.  revision. 
The  word,  however,  is  the  same  that  is  used  in  the  subscription  of 
Thomas,  who  certainly  appears  to  t-ake  pains  to  identify  the  versxon 
on  which  be  laboured  with  that  of  Philoxenus:  "  et  recensitum 
tertio"  is  the  rendering  of  the  words  of  Bar  Hebneus  given  by 
Wiseman,  and  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  subscription  just  men- 
tioned    It  would  be  too  much  so  to  rest  on  the  expression  "  the  third 
time"  as  though  that  alone  were  to  show  that  Thomas's  was  a  distinct 
version:  much  more  probable  is  it  that  Bar  Hebneus  had  the  sub- 
scription of  Thomas  before  either  his  eyes  or  his  memory,  and  that 
as  he  followed  it  verbally  in  part,  be  substituted  Z.a.A.AZ  for  ^5 A^, 
because  he  had  previously  mentioned  nco  forms  of  the  text,  the 
Peshito  and  Philoxenian,  though  only  one  of  these  was  spoken  of  by 
Thomas.     (Certainly  Bar  Hcbrasus  could  have  known  nothing  of  the 
Curetonian  Syriac.)     And  if  Bar  Hebrxus  used  an  ambiguous  ex- 
press on  in  this  place,  he  has  himself  elsewhere  so  fully  explained  his 
Cleaning,  that  hi  ought  not  to  be  brought  forward  as  a  witness  in 
rnosition  to  the  opinion  that  Thomas's  work  was  a  rev.«'on  of  the 
Kxenian.     He  speaks  in  his  Chronicle  of  Thomas  of  Harkel  who 
emended    *}i}  the  edition  which  Philoxenus  had  tmnskted;  and  the 

Scriptures  o  Jill    ^<='«  ^'"*"''*'^  ^^  Thomas.' 

Thus  Gregorius  Bar  Hcbrmus  becomes  a  potent  witness  against 
Bernstein^s  opinion,  when  all  his  evidence  is  taken  into  account;  but 
Tven  f  it  were  not  so,  the  statement  of  Thomas  might.be  deemed  of 
much  more  weight  as  to  what  he  himself  did,  than  tJiat  of  a  writer  of 

^u'^'l^lnt^hat  the  real  Philoxenian  text  was,  Bemstei. 

Ttr.T^X^^r^o  be  made  the  basis  of  an  elabon^te 
^®^'^;*       .L  „=„»«  nf  Bprnstein  have  been  advantageous  thus 

jSLrbriTtr  h^^^^^^^^^ 

mo're  distinctly  than  was  the  «"«  ^^  "J^.'^'^^'At  ^  «^^^^^  ''  '^' 
Harclean  texU  are  not  ''^'"'^''.r.Vae'    name  and  no    under  the 

•  Bee  thi.  «.ihject  diicassed  m  Hug»  Emleltong.  ea.      f 
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revision,  that  supposition  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  any  dif- 
ferences in  the  text  which  we  have  from  the  citations  which  were 
made  from  the  older  Philoxenian.  How  far  the  revision  may  liav« 
extended,  or  how  far  there  may  seem  to  be  internal  grounds  for,  con 
sidering  the  work  of  Thomas  as  at  all  original,  we  do  not  possess 
sufficient  data  for  determining.  It  may  be  that  MSS.  will  yet  be, 
found  which  contain  the  unaltered  Philoxenian  ;  it  may  be  that  » 
careful  examination  of  Syriac  writers,  whose  works  exist  in  known 
MSS.,  will  supply  a  tolerable  stock  of  citations  from  it.  Meanwhile, 
the  name  of  Philoxenian  without  some  qualification  will  hardly  be 
applied  to  the  text  of  this  version  which  we  possess,  in  the  manner 
that  was  freely  done  by  liidley,  Adler,  Michael  is,  and  others. 

It  was  known  that  Gloucester  Ridley  had  received  the  MSS.  of 
this  version  from  the  East;  and  thus  while  the  version  was  otherwise 
inaccessible,  it  was  collated  by  Wetstein,  who  came  to  England  for 
the  purpose,  occuj)ying  himself,  however,  in  the  examination  for  only 
fourteen  dayn.  The  results  of  this  hasty  examination  are  given  in 
the  notes  to  his  Greek  Testament.  In  such  a  cursory  examination 
omissions  would  be  ccrt.ain;  but  there  are  also  misstatements,  such  as 
might  lead  to  very  wrong  conclusions.  Wetstein,  however,  caused 
the  version  and  some  of  its  characteristic  features  to  be  known  to 
Biblical  scholars  in  general. 

Ridley  himself,  in  17G1,  published  an  account  of  this  and  the  pre- 
viously known  Syriac  version  '  :  it  was  his  intention  to  have  edited 
itatext;  but  though  he  ha<l  made  a  transcript  for  the  purpose,  lie 
was  not  able  to  accomplish  his  design.  The  four  Gospels  were 
edited  by  White  in  1778  at  Oxford,  from  Ridley's  MSS.,  placed 
there  in  the  library  of  New  College  ;  in  1799  tlic  Acts  and  Catholio 
Epistles  also  were  printed;  and  in  180.3  White  completed  this  edition 
by  the  publication  of  the  Pauline  Epistles.  The  learned  editor  sub- 
joined to  the  Syriac  text  a  Latin  version,  and  to  each  volume  were 
appended  brief  notes,  in  which,  besides  other  remarks,  the  various 
readings  in  the  Gospels  of  Ridley's  second  MS.  of  this  version  were 
given. 

After  the  publication  of  White's  edition  of  the  Gospels,  the  re- 
searches of  Adler  made  known  the  readings  of  other  MSS.  of  that 
portion  of  this  version  :  his  examination  of  the  Syriac  versions',  in 
which  the  results  of  his  collations  were  given  together  with  his  re- 
marks on  the  character  of  the  translation  it«elf,  forms  a  valuable 
supplement  to  White's  edition. 

In  1853  Bernstein  published  from  a  Vatican  MS.  the  Harclean 
Syriac  text  of  St  John's  Gospel  ' :  in  this  there  are  given  from  the 

'  De  SyriacRnim  Novi  Foedcfis  vcrsionnm  indole  atijne  nin  DiMertatio,  Fhiloxenlun 
ciim  Simplici  e  diinbus  pcrvctustis  codd  MSS.  ab  Amida  transmisrtis.  coiiferente  Glocestrio 
KidlL'y,  LL.n.  Also  added  to  Sender's  edition  of  Welslein'i  "Libclli  ad  criiin  atqtie  in- 
terpretationcm  Novi  Tc-stamcnti.,    Ilnlre,  1766.'* 

•  Novi  Testament iVorfiones  Sjrriaeie,  Simplex,  FhiloxenianaetIIierosol>iiirtana,denDa 
examinatm  ...  a  J.  G.  V,.  Adler.     Ilarniie,  1789. 

'  Daa  Ileili^o  Kvanj^clium  'Jes  Johannes,  S^risch  in  Harklensisclier  ucbersetzung  mil 
\ocalcn  und  den  punclttcn  Rusehoi  und  Ruco<-h  nach  ciner  Vaticanischer  HaDdtoirill, 
n«b«t  kritiichcn  anineikungen  von  Gcorg  Ilcinrich  Bernstein.     Leipzig,  1853. 


MS.  .K,  ..-.  poin.,  (.HeWcre  »- j^^'S'^Sro"; 
not  being  found  in  Ridley  s  MSS.),  ^^JJ"'  explained  in  a  German 
diacritical  points:  all  of  these  Pf 'f  ^Tx^,  Y,y,,,  Gospel.  This 
dissertation  which  was  .'^°"f  ^«J,  %J,\,  text  for  comparison  with 
clitlonhosits  value  critically,  ^.tgwesa^te  ^^^  ^^^    ^^^^ 

that  of  White.     It  w  also  ^"^^'^y  j^^j^'^^hile  containing  the  same 

ttili::S'^^:i^^^^^  ^^  ^he  m^gm.  .or  yet 

known  containing  any  part  of  th^  version      y       ^^^^^^  ^^ 

as  that  MS.  is  ^^^^^ ^'^^fr^^Z.Z  of  ascertaining  whether 
Hebrews  being  gone)  7«  ^^"^"hTrevision  of  Thomas  contained 
the  version  made  by  I'olycarpan^  the  «^  ^^^^^  „„  the  Catholic 

the  Apocalypse  or  not^    ii'Vree  comprised  in  the  Peshito ;  and 

Bishop  o?  Amida  in  t^^ie  ^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^he  first  New  Testament 
Wetstein.  as  has  been  '^«=";'"°;';;  j^'^ersion.  Griesbach,  in  his 
editor  who  made  -/ «",^'^^r%°^d™len^  on  Wetstein  for  the 
first  edition,  was  almost  en^-^  [  rJ^/^,  ,he  edition  of  White  and 
readings  which  be  gav  but  jft^  ,„d  all  subsequent  editors  to 
the  examination  of  Adler  enau  ^  accurately, 

use  its  readings  -"- J^j^j^^e  l„t  Theforn.  in  w^ich  it  has  come 
The  critical  value  "^  .*'"*^;"  •'" -..^^tcd  above  in  speakmg  of  the 
down  to  us  has  been  m  P^J^a  marks  introduced.  It  sup- 
Irginal  notes,  the  text,  -"^J^^Xts  r  because  it  was  evidently 
plies  us  with  evidence  of  ^,^";"^  J^;,  ,ed  «ith  those  of  another 
Sade  with  MSS.  of  one  class  ^^  ^^'^l^^^^  i,es  us  great  cer- 
Vind       The   extreme  literality  ol   the  ve      ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

The  value  of  the  text  in  ST^  TJ  nf  the  most  ancient  class 
coSL: with  Greek  ^f^J^::^So^''tt.^e\Z  taken  effect  in 
ie  a  good  evidence  how  the  process  o  b     .^  ^  ^^j  „„ 

'  the  East  when  the  version  ^'f  ™^^  „^„  agreement,  and  such  pomts, 

■  pUfications,  parallel  P-'^^9^\^Z^'''j^r-y^^  "^  *-«  *^=^*  "'^Ce 

?bi.  version  stands  oppoBed  £  the  g      ^^^  y^^^  ^^  ehange  must  have 

^  t:  a  ve.7  -t^sTe^cXVlbt^^en  its  History  is  specudly 

text  received,  as  is  "co 

X»""S.  ur.f™:U  of  AC   so  »»y  or        .„ 
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with  the  Codex  Bezse,  tliat  Wetatein  thought  that  that  copy  murt 
have  been  used  in  the  revision.  There  U  no  need  to  suppose  this; 
all  that  is  clear  is,  that  such  interpolations  were  current  in  aoms 
documents  in  ancient  times.  ' 

If  this  version  is  cited  simply,  the  text  is  meant :  the  margin,  or  » 
reading  condemned  with  an  obelus,  or  supplied  with  an  asterisk,  hu 
always  to  be  specified  as  such. 

Some  readings  may  be  cited  from  this  version,  but  without  any 
authority  attaching  to  them  on  that  account,  because  they  may  b»- 
considered  to  have  been  retained  from  the  Peshito. 


CHAP.  XXVI. 

THE    SYRIAC    VERSIONS    OF    PORTIONS   ADDED   TO    SOME    EDITIONS   OF    Tni 

PESIIITO. 

Undeu  this  head  have  to  be  considered :  — 

I.  A  version  of  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the  second  and  third 
of  John,  and  that  of  Judc. 

II.  The  Syriac  version  of  the  Apocalypse. 

III.  A  Syriac  version  of  the  narrative  contained  in  John  viiL 
1—11. 

I.  It  has  been  remarked  above  that  the  Peshito,  as  originally 
edited  and  a-s  found  in  the  known  MSS.,  contains  only  three  of  the 
Catholic  Epistles,  and  that  the  same  thing  was  specified  by  Cosmos 
Indicopleustes  in  the  sixth  century. 

In  1630  tiicre  was  ])ubli8hcd  at  Leyden,  by  the  distinguished 
English  scholar  Edward  I'ocockc,  a  Syriac  translation  of  these  four 
Epistles,  taken  from  a  MS.  in  tlie  Bodleian.'  In  this  edition  the 
text  is  given  bdth  in  Syriac  and  Hebrew  characters,  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  page  are  the  original  Greek  text,  and  a  Latin  version  of  the 
Syriac'     The  editor's  annotations  occupy  the  end  of  the  volume. 

The  preface  informs  us  that  the  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  which  the 
editor  employed  contained  the  Acts  and  other  Catholic  Epistles, 
together  with  those  introduced  in  the  usual  order.  Pococke  was 
unable  to  say  when  the  version  was  made,  or  by  whom ;  only  he 
found  that  a  certain  Dionysius,  who  had  commented  in  Syriac  on  the 
Acts,  the  Catholic  EpLstles,  and  the  Apocalypse,  stated,  with  regard 
to  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  that  it  was  not  translated  into  Syriac 
with  the  books  which  were  rendered  in  ancient  times ;  and  that  thus 

'  'Trobably  that  which  it  now  marked  in  the  Bodleian  Library  A.  2909.  126,  and 
described  by  Uri  in  his  (JatttlO(;oo  of  ihe  Bodleian  MSS.  p.  8.  No.  19.  among  the  Syrlne 
MSS.  i  for  this  is  the  only  Syriac  MS.  in  the  Dodleian  Library  which  corresponds  to  F(^ 
coclie's  dcscripticin."     Marsh,  Notts  to  Micharlis,  ii.  543. 

'  In  all  these  purticulnrs  the  plan  and  form  of  De  Diea's  edition  of  the  Apocaljpw, 
which  had  api>08rcd  three  years  before,  also  at  Leyden,  was  closely  followed.  This 
edition  by  IJe  J)icu  will  be  presently  described. 


they  were  not  found  except  in  the  translation  of  Thomas  the  bishop, 
SdXclensis,  from  Harkel^tlie  nam^  of  his  ^t^-  ^g^ 

Pococke  gives  the  Synao  ^'^^^f^^ j^'p^  B.r'salib^us, 

of  this  writer;  and  '^e ''""^."^.^nrv  •     But  in  the  extracts  from 
bishop  of  Amlda  in  the  twelfth  century   ^"f  ;t  seemed 

the  text  which  Dionysius  ^'^troduced   nto  h     co  y^  ^^  ^^^_ 

as  though  his  version  was  not  .dent   aW.th^^^^   ^^^^  ^^^^^„^ 

tained   m   the   Bodleian  MS.     ^'  ";^'^;„      !„,,  and  were  men- 
gathered  by  Pococke  from  the  MS.  ot  i^.o  y 
tioned  in  the  notes  to  h>9 /o  ume^  Harclean  version  of 

As  Dionysius  Barsalibxus  ''"«.'^,  °^'y^„_„oBed  to  be  taken  from 
these  four  EVstles,  his  eitations  -  f  ^J-^/  -  compared  with 
it;  and  this  is  found  to  be  the  c»^«  ^^^  y  ^  ^^  p^^^^,^ 

White's  edition  of  Ridley  8  MS.     Uttne..^    ^^  J, 

version,  we  have.  »\ ?;I'P;""' "Vococke  and  the  ulrclean  are  closely 
AVhen,  however,  the  text  of  1  o<=ocKe  a  ^^^  ^j^^ 

compared,  a  strong  degree  °f ---Xb3  "i"^^^  ^  independent 
-  ^-l:  S\^;K--bTncS  the  coincidences  in  peculiar 

rx~ons?eX  such  a  ^^^^^^ ^:;t:::T^.  that  the  verbal 
br.  Davidson  says,   '  In  w^rda   hcy^    ^^^      They  deviate  from 
diversity  is  the  exception  ^J^f;"  ^  "^^^^^ ™  ^f  a  particukr  version 
each  other  only  m  ^^at  which  the  revi  '^f  ^vhi^  adheres 

would  look  upon  as  an  •'nP'«.^,T;"*;„  ^hat  of  Pococke,  which  was 
to  the  Greek  words  n>"-  ^--^'  ^  ^^^^^^^^  Z  the  fifth  [read  se.enU.-\ 
doubtless  reckoned  a  g^*^*^*^  "'''„°tyra\ly  arises  that  the   former 

century.  Hence  the  «"KS^\^°",;,t Sd  «<l't">«"  "^  ^"^  ^"'^'v  ^KZ 
may  possibly  have  been  but  tj^«  ^^^''^  ^  .^move  everything  sup- 
Translition,  in  which  the  -Jf  ;^Sl  ^^eurately.  Accordingly  we 
posed  not  to  "P'^"*  f  ^h   e  wL  the  PWloxenian  revised  by 

Tu  alteration  by  Thomas    '  ^^^^      the  fact«  of  the 

This  hypothesis  has,  at  least,  the  men  ^^^  ^^^^       j 

J'"o  as'to  account  ^'Skined      I    -nn'ot  be  supposed  tha 
that  the  resemblance  can  be  "P"""^"    .  t^,,  ^ny  relation  m  date  or 

.SeeA..emani.B,b,i..tbe-Or..nU.i..^o..ilM"- 
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followed  by  subsequent  cilitors,  who,  like  the  ancient  copyists,  were 
fond  of  having  books  as  complete  and  ample  as  possible.  Tlie  valuable 
notes  of  Pocockc  have,  of  course,  not  been  retained  in  the  varioiii 
reprints:  the  conscfiucnoc  is,  that  but  little  attention  has  been  pdid 
to  the  true  relation  of  his  edition  to  the  MS.  on  which  it  is  based,  or 
to  the  readings  cited  from  the  MS.  of  Dionysius. 

The  ancient  Orcck  MSS.  of  the  Catholic  Epistles  are  so  few,  that 
this  version,  and  the  revision  of  it  m:)de  by  Thomas  with  a  Greek 
MS.  of  good  character  (and  ancient  in  text  at  that  date),  has  a  critical 
value  which  otherwise  could  hardly  belong  to  it.  Thomas  seems  to 
have  had  the  same  Greek  codex  in  the  Catholic  Epistles  which  he 
employed  in  the  Acti,  and  there  we  know  its  remarkable  resemblance 
to  the  Codex  Bcza;. 

II.  The  Sykiao  Vehsion  of  the  ArocALTPSE. — In  1627 
Lewis  dc  Dicu  published  at  Leyden  a  Syriac  version  of  the  book  of 
Ilovclation  from  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  the  university  of  that  place, 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Joseph  Scaliger.  The  form  and 
arrangement  of  the  text  thus  printed  is  the  same  as  that  of  Pococke's 
Epistles,  just  described,  wliich  were  edited  in  imitation  of  this 
volume. 

The  codox  from  which  De  Dieu  took  his  text  is  now  No.  18. 
amongst  Scaligcr's  MSS.  at  Loyden.  It  is  written  on  thickish  glazed 
paper,  of  a  small  size;  the  ink  is  black  and  distinct,  though  the  cor- 
rections in  the  margin  are  of  a  much  fainter  colour.  It  is  carelessly 
written,  and  when  the  present  writer  examined  it  at  Leydcn  it  seemed 
to  have  altogether  a  mfidorn  a[>pe:irance.     In  a  subscription  the  copyist 

C.alls  himself  l-.0,jai>  ]il]  ,^  5|  "imn  Caspar  from  the  land  of  the 
Indians.  Dc  Dieu  edited  this  sub3crij)tion,  mistaking  apparently  the 
Dolath  J  in  the  last  word  for  liish  >  (and  this  he  might  most  easily 
do,  as  the  pitncta  j/luralia  which  might  take  the  place  of  the  upper 
dot  of  J  are  very  plain,  and  the  lower  dot  of  the  J  is  a  good  way 
below  and  not  very  conspicuous);  and  thus  he  translated  it,  "Orate 
jiro  eo  qui  scripsit  Casparo  ex  regione  Ilanravitarum.''  Marsh  shows' 
from  a  Syriac  Liturgy  in  the  library  of  the  Orphan-House  at  Halle, 
written  by  this  same  jierson,  where  he  was  and  where  he  lived.  The 
Latin  title  says  that  the  book  was  copied  by  Caspar,  an  Indian  of 
Malabar,  at  Home,  in  1580.'  There  is  also  a  MS.  at  Florence,  in  the 
library  of  the  Dominican  Monastery  of  St.  Mark,  containing  the 
same  version  of  the  Apocalypse  in  Syriac,  also  transcribed  by  this 
same  Caspar  in  the  year  1582. 

To  whom  is  this  version  to  be  ascribed  ?  Assemani  supposes  that 
it  was  made  in  the  sixth  century  by  Mar  Abba,  the  patriarch  of  the 

'  Nnlos  in  Miihaelis,  ii.  p.  560.    ^ 

•  "  Ordo  Ii:i|)ti/.nn4li  juxtft  ritnm  Cliiililxonim  linpuA  ChaldAica,  jussn  DI*',  et  Hcv"" 
D  .fiitii  Aiitoiiii  Stinrtorii  tittili  b"  Barilinloina.M  in  insula  S.  U.  K.  Prcebytcri  Cnrd"^  descrip- 
tiis  per  Gaspiir  dc  M^duvar  Tnituni,  scrvutii  ulirii  delude  faniiliarcm  ct  diaconutn  R«v*^ 
D.  Iliiiiinari  I;;imlii,  nlim  ratriiircliie  JiuoliitAnim,  uniitn  ex  pncccptoribus  lingua)  Cbaldsua 
w  Arabicre  in  Collogio  Ncopliytorum.      RomsD,  mense  Julii,  h.d.lxxz." 


east  •     But  this  opinion  seems  to  be  a  mere  conjecture ;  and  such 

version  is  not  given  in  the  ^i^^  "^.^'^f^i^Harclean  recension  of  the 
Olherssupposethat^.s.  part  of  the  Hare  e^  _^^^^^  ^^ 

Philoxenian  version.  Dr.  ^*^'^*?"  , ,  ^  .'r.  „_,ag  .  .  .  .  In  minute 
agrees  with  the  ^^^^-^^^^^^^^.^'^^.^l^^'^Ti.;.  it  frequently 
peculiarities  it  comc.des  w  ih  the  r''''?^«^;';'V  ^^^  representation  of 
'admits  Greek  words,  imitates  tl^«  Gj^^^J^^J^'',  ^  j^  Sther  parts  for 

validate  the  general  rnnfP'^-      .     pi.Uoxenian»  verslonis  tantldem 

Adler  however  says,  "A  g^^^  J^^^J^^^^  quidem,  ut  PhUoxenus. 

diffcrt,  quantum  a  simpbce       «       J       ^.^^^  ^^^  ^^.„^ 

per  1  pr^fixum  "PJ'^  '^^^^  .^^^i  ^s  origine  Syriacas  Syriace 
pcrcTr  nltatem  non  dcdit,  voces  vci  pi  b         •   g      o^f.  vers. 

Ldd^it,  nulla  superflua  -Pi-f7:l'^^^^36.al  verba  composita 
Philox.  Matt  -vu.  46.,  Ma  c    v^  U-,  eonf.  Philox.  ..XX-oi. 

non  «r'-«-:V" V"^;"r7,%  et  Z  multa ;  nomina  propria  more 
p,vo,,  Marci  ni.  5.i^<l>ofioi  ''^-  ;•  ^;  ^!„,,-^„,^  ,,ripsit;  verbo,  htteris 
Syrorum,nonadGra:corumprnnncj^^^^^       gtatuimus.  banc  Apo- 

Jn  tam  anxie  mhxsit  n"^-  J  ^^  quam   versio   Syriaca  vulgaU 
calypsos  vers.oncm   ab  ''^'\^~'^,l^^  auctorem  non  agnoscere 
Evangeliorum.factam  cs8e,5.^  /  "™^„^,  j^is.  has  a  subscnpt^-on 

We  are,  indeed,  •"f-']"f  ^ ^f*;^  ^fau  o-  V  of  Thomas  of  Harkel. 
affirming  that  it  was  copied  fr^t.  tlu.au  p  ^^^^  ^^^^  ,hat  autho- 

with  the  date  of  A.  1>.  622.  W  e  "o  "  '  a  even  if  it  were  all  m  good 
fify  the  copyist  had  for  ^^^^^^^'^^^.Tt^J^^or.  some  older  tmn- 
faith,  it  must  be  supposed  to  ^^^^^  transferred  to  the  copy  made 
script,  and  thus  to  have  been  ""'^tf  ^sm  ,;„„  t^ken  alone  will  we.eh 
by  Caspar.  But  how  >";«.«^f,if;,73scriprion  of  Thomas  to  t^e 
Jay  be  seen  from  the  fact  ^^f;*  ^J'^^^r ;  ^  Jt^e  Peshito  m  some 
Golpels  revised  by  l>>-„5^;^^^:^:^  "worthy  of  notice,  for  this  is 
3yiS^.  The  date  A.  p.  622  '«.  J^^f/^j'g  ^^  ^he  translation  of  John 
identical  with  that  given  m  K.dley  s  MS- 

viii  1—11-     (See  below.)       ,      „„„-.!  with  the  iudgment  expressed 
"  tL  present  writer  -.-^^^^f^ri"  tbe  t^nsSTor  had  known 

,idetur,  Wipum  "f "  J^'^'^^'ittle  of  Gaap".  <"  "e  eoald  not  ha«  »" 
acmani  eecms  to  h»'e  »"•"' 

«  Biblical  Cnticum,  11-  '»♦•  ,.  »™,.lTi)«e,  "Codex 

.  I.  T.  Ve..iooe.  8yn«^  «^c^'B.^f«,i.  ^o"""-  "^i,f ''"nf^rEr.  Thorn. 
•  See  Adler,  p.  77.     ?7'°' 1  '    toiraph"   pervetosto  ab  ipw.  "  V 
anno  1582,Rom«  deBcnpta    «b  --^^J^^,^  §  ,ii.) 
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character  and  the  nature  of  its  text,  as  well  as  the  want  of  all 
external  credentials,  place  it  indefinitely  low  as  to  critical  value. 

If  this  version  really  proceeded  from  Thomas,  it  must  show  that 
he  had  only  his  own  alsility  to  guide  him  in  making  the  translatioa^ 
and  this  may  suffice  to  account  for  all  the  differences  between  this 
version  and  his  revision  of  the  Philoxenian  text  The  points  in 
which  this  varies  from  the  known  work  of  Thomas  may  have  been 
characteristic  of  the  mode  of  translating  adopted  by  Polycarp. 

It  appears  from  De  Dieu  that  Archbishop  Usher  sent  him  a  Syriao 
MS.  containing  all  that  is  deficient  in  the  Peshito :  if  that  copy  could 
be  now  found,  its  value  would  be  considerable,  for  it  would  show 
what  text  of  the  Apocalypse  was  placed  by  Syrians  with  the  other 
books. 

From  the  edition  of  De  Dieu,  this  Syriac  version  of  the  Apo- 
calypse was,  like  tlie  Epistles  of  Pococke,  transferred  to  the  Paris 
Polyglott,  and  thence  to  the  subsequent  Syriac  editions. 

III.  TnE  Syriac  VF.nsioN  of  the  narrative  containing 
.foiiN  VIII.  1 — 11. — In  16.31  De  Dieu  published  his  Animadversiones 
in  quatuor  Ev.angelia,  in  which  he  inserted  a  Syriac  version  of  the 
history  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  which  ia  not  found  in  the 
I'eshito,  and  which  does  not  belong  properly  to  the  Philoxenian 
version  or  Ilarclcan  recension.  De  Dieu  thus  introduces  the  nar- 
rative, saying  of  the  Syriac  version  previously  printed,  "  ubi  non  hseo 
tantum  historia,  scd  et  secunda  Ejiistola  Petri,  secunda  ac  tertia 
.Tohannis,  Epistola  Judie,  ct  Apocalypsis  desunt.  Qua;  tmnia  ex  lu- 
culcnta  sua  et  orietTtillbus  libris  instructissima  bibliothcca  amplis- 
simus  praisul  Jacobus  Ufserius  Archiepiscopus  Armachanus  nuper 
admodum  ad  nos  misit.  Ibi  hscc  historia  sic  habet."  Then  the  Syriac 
passage  is  given  with  a  Syriac  note  at  the  beginning,  "  The  lesson 
concerning  the  sinful  woman  wliich  is  not  in  the  Peshito." 

From  De  Dieu  the  paasngc  wsis  inserted  in  Walton's  Polyglott, 
with  a  reference  to  Usher's  MS.  ;  and  thence,  sometimes  with  and 
sometimes  without  a  mark  of  distinction,  it  has  been  transferred  to 
other  edition?.' 

In  Ridley's  Codex  Barsnlibjci,  the  section  was  found ;  and  out  of 
this  JIS.  it  is  printed  in  White's  edition,  at  the  end  of  St.  John's 
Gospel,  as  not  being  a  part  of  the  Philoxenian  or  Harclein  text 
In  this  MS.  it  is  noted  as  not  being  part  of  the  Philoxenian  version, 
and  attributed  to  Moras,  who  is  said  to  have  translated  it  A.  D.  622.' 

In  a  MS.  of  the  Harclean  text  at  Paris,  tliis  same  passage  was 

found  by  Adler,  w|th  the  annotation  subjoined.  "  This  .in  i  inn  5 10 n^ 
(«.  e.  avvra^is)  does  not  occur  in  all  copies  :  Abbas  Mar  Paul  found 

'  MbtvIi  spenks  of  this  piutfinge  an  though  it  had  Jirtt  appeared  in  Walton's  Polyglott ;  — 
and  this  secnis  to  be  rullicr  a  current  opinion,  orcrlooliing  tho  edition  of  Ue  I)iea.  8e« 
notes  to  Michaolia,  ii.  544,  545. 

'  "  Lucam  scquitur  Julinrincs  [sc.  in  codice  Barsalibtti]  in  quo  legitnr  historia  adalt«ra 
<  ^fari  converea  anno  l>jmini  i)xxii°."  Ridley,  §  xiii.  Marsh  incorrectly  says,  "tha 
tmnslation  hcing  ascribed  in  Ridley's  Codex  Iiar8aliba!i  to  Mar  Abba"  (iL  S4S.);  and 
this  statement  has  been  repealed  from  him. 


Vertions  qf  PorHotu  added  to  the  Pethito. 
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It  .nd  interpreted  it  into  Syriac  as  it  is  written  here  in  the  Gospel  of 

'^''These  three  copies  agree  in  their  general  text  so  «f  *?  "J^tof"* 
the  translation  is  the  sLe,  whoever  may  have  been  the  J^n^l^ J>J;^ 

A  Svriac  version  of  this  passage  is  mentioned  by  B^"*''°'T; 
and  by  htm  cited  out  of  Maras,  bishop  of  Am.da,  through  the 
chronicle  of  Zacharias  of    T  T.  5  ■  N  ■  ^  Meletina.  This  text,  a.  cit^ 

slows  this,  and  that  it  was  introduced  as  a  separate  narrauon. 

deprehensa  fucrat,  &c.  ,     ^^^  ^^jg  paggage 

The  contradictory  accounts  as  to  the  pe"on  "y  .  '    ^ 

.as  translated  into  Syriac  may  -P^^i^^^;,^:"  tr7  none  o^"  them 
different  versions  in  <^---^^^^'^;X  The  s'uLment  of  Bidley's 
was  attached  to  a  copy  of  the  ^o^P^'f"-  .  ,,,^,  ^ven  is  contra- 

MS.  that  Maras  was  the  '^^^^['l' f^^^^^'J^TZ  time  of  that 
dieted,  Ist,  by  the  date    y>\nch  is  a  ce"tun'        ^  ^  „i,ich  has 

bishop  of  Amida  and,  2nd,  ^y  ^^^^^^^^^^f^f^"  *  .bably  arose  from 
been  printed  of  his  Version.     Some  contusion^  y^^^^^ 

Maras  having  been  the  ^-^I'^^^^l^^l^S^^^  cited  it,  lived  in 
Both  he  and  Zachar.iW,  "'^''"•''''.;'„  ^™  ,„rv' ,  and  to  the  account  of 
the  former  part  of  the  P^'^^J^'g  ;;„"';^7,ems.  be  made.  This  mi^ht 
Zacharias  no  reason-tble  except  on  can  it^eem.         ^^^  pi^ii^^^nian 

U  there  given  928,  .-...i-O- 6"- 


th*  transUiioii  of  tlii.  subscription,  p.  406. 
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If  the  MS.  wliicli  De  Dieu  rcccivetl  from  Arclibishop  Usher  could 
he  traced  and  discovered,  it  would  be  of  considerable  value  in  relatioD 
to  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  supplementary  parts  of  the 
Syriac  version  ;  as  it  seems  to  be  the  onlt/  copy  of  which  we  h«v« 
any  knowledge  which  contuins  evert/  part  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Syriac.  The  character  of  its  general  contents  seems  to  have  Bt- 
tractcd  but  little  critioal  notice;  though  some  inquiry  has  been  made 
for  it,  in  relation  to  this  passnrje  only.  Marsh  speaks  of  it  as  not  to 
be  found  .amongst  Usher's  MSS.' ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
known,  and  others  have  not  pointed  out  in  correction,  that  the  MS. 
itself  had  been  sent  as  a  present  to  L.  de  Dieu.'  Where  it  waa 
deposited  after  the  death  of  that  scholar  in  1642  is  worthy  of 
inquiry:  few  MSS.  in  that  age  were  intentionally  destroyed. 


CHAP,  xxvir. 

THE    JF.nUSALEM    SYRIAC    VERSION. 

A  Lection  A  UY  in  the  Vatican  library  at  Rome  contains  a  Syrino 
version  difl'criiig  from  all  tiuisc  which  have  been  previously  mentioned. 
AVe  arc  indebted  to  Adlcr  fur  almost  all  that  we  know  respecting  it; 
for  though  it  was  pretty  fully  doscribed  in  the  catalogue  of  the  MSS. 
in  the  \'alic:iti  connnciiccd  by  Stc|)h.  Evodius  Assemani  in  1756, 
this  was  of  hut  little  usic;  for  so  few  copies  of  the  part  of  that  work 
which  was  printed  esciiped  destruction  by  fire,  that  the  catalogue  was 
virtually,  and  for  all  practical  purjioscs,  unpublished. 

One  of  the  copies  of  the  Vatican  catalogue  is  in  the  library  of  the 
Royal  Univer.-^ity  of  Co|>cnliagcn,  and  this  was  well  studied  by 
Adlcr  before  he  set  out  on  the  journey  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
materials  for  sacred  criticlsiii,  on  which  he  was  sent,  at  the  same  time 
as  Hirch  atid  Moldcnhaucr,  at  the  expense  of  Christian  VII.  king 
of  Denmark.  On  his  return,  Adier  drew  public  attention  to  this 
MS.  in  his  IViblioo-Critical  Travels,  1783.  Many  of  ita  readings  were 
coinniimicatcd  to  liirch,  which  appeared  in  1788  in  his  edition  of  the 
Gospels.  In  1789,  Adler's  own  interesting  and  useful  examination 
of  the  Syriac  versions  was  jjublished  ;  in  which  the  account  of  this 
translation  is  the  most  important  part. 

Adler,  therefore,  is  the  authority  to  whom  the  reader  who  wishes 
minute  particulars  respecting  this  text  of  the  Goepels  is  referred. 

'  "Since  that  lime  [the  publicntion  of  Wntton'a  Polygon],  no  one  hi>»  erer  heard  of 
thi^  MS.  of  Alip.  Usher,  ncpr  in  it  cniimrrftled  in  the  Cntalogiic  of  Uehcr'i  MSS.  printed  in 
the  CnlnloRi  MSlDrum  An(;lia;  et  Ilibirniro  in  unum  collecti.  Tom.  ii.  p.  ii.  p.  16 — 49." 
(Mftrslt's  Mirhnelifi,  Ii.  54.5.) 

■  In  10.14  De  Du'H  <lediciited  his  Animitdverninnea  in  Acta  Apcatohrum  to  Abp.  tjaher. 
He  mentions  ilmiyiiv-  yenrs  prcvlouslj'  (  r629)  Usher  had  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  Samaritan 
I'l-ntittcuch  ;  and  then  adds  "Quod  qiiidem,  initium  tantum  turo  erat  beneficentisc,  latius 
PC  in  posterum  dilfusuraD  :  hieniiio  enim  fere  post  (i.  e.  1631),  codiccm  CRregio  charaeter« 
Pyro  exiir/itiim,  qui  oitiiiia  N.  T.  Syriaci,  qnnc  in  prioribnn  dirrant  editionibuH,  ac  praetcrea 
pridixum  K]'liremi  de  nmure  Sapieiitjic  InicMtiim  continerct  mitti>,"  &c. 


Thefollowingbriefaccountisfomedfromacomparieono^^^^^^^^^^ 
description  in'  the  Vatican  -taloguendtha^^^^^^^^^^  > 

the  present  writer  with  the  Mb.  ttseitm  i  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

The  MS.  is  numbered  ^'^.  ?r"^?*  J^**^^^^^^^^  196  leaves 

Greek  writing  buried  beneahthSynacproc^^^^  ^^.^ 

hand;  this,  »'0^«^"'/'^'"i ''^,  '  ,;  tcr.rum  ratio  oblinet."'  A 
eharact^r,  eademque  .f^^^^J^^J.^'^f  to  confirm  .he  judgment  of 
tremor  wrifint^--^  aif^'erent  in  these  leaves  from 

what  is  found  in  the  rest  of  f^^jl^^l^^^^t^^^^.^fr  Matt  xxvll.  12- 
Adlergivcs  afacsimdeofon    pag  ,c  ;;t^^.^^g^^  ^^^^ 

22.  (foL  131  in  'Y2VomlrcnLo\onv  of  the  ink,  as  no  part  of 
regarding  t»^Tv  ^"^rnSj  t«  c  ve  It  may,  however,  be  remarked 
what  the  copyist  '"♦f"'^°^  .*^,fr  „ 'uently  added  all  the  punctuation 
that  the  Syrian  7''-^""^.^^^  finished ;  so  that  these  ,>o.nts 
after  the  letters  of  a  MS- ''«!   oce  originally  for  the  com- 

iy  probably  be  a  part  "^  T^'^V^^^ jf^tes  a  tolerable  general 
pleteness  of  the  copy.  Thc^ac^im  g.^  „„t  nearly  so  good  as 
notion  of  the  writing  of  the  Mb.  ,  d 

most  of  those  engraved  f°^J^'  '"f^^n^^  ^Y^c  order  of  the  festivals  on 

The  portions  of  the  Go  P  J     °  '°,  ,-..1  of  what  the  MS.  contains 

which  they  were  read      Adler  R    «  ^^,,,„,„  as  not  included 

one  Sunday  or  festival  .^  ^^^^^^^  ;„  ^Ut  may  be 

The  dialect  of  this  version  is  P^-^""  ;      g  Hac  letters,   and 

deemed  barbarisms;  foreign  w^ds  -i'^^'';^'"^^  respects  thought 
words  which  "ea  together  obscure^  ^^^  ^         ^    the 

to  resemble  the  ^/f  f  ^f  f  ^JXd    ,1t  has-been  caUed  the  Versu, 
united  suffrage  ot  Adler  and  Michae^  j^^^^^jem  Syriac.    The 

ZTX  this  ^^^fs^^^^^^'^^'^-'rlX 

has  been  compared  (whic^hbeig  ^^^^  written,  or  from  Adler 

it  been  designated  .^o'"  Antioch^wt.  .^^^^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^^         „ 

by  whom  it  was  critically  dcscr'^jea.  ^^^.^^  ^^  ^^^ 

'^n  gr'^«'"''^*''=='VP°'"ffi  'o?  ?he  third  person  for  plural  nouns  is 
llarities.  Thus,  the  f^l[^l  ^^,J,^o-,  instead  of  -Oio— 
commonly  ^^^^lo^V^ZL  en'ds  in  U-  (-^).  ^-ead  of 
The  status  emphaticus  oi  pmr 

■  Venrtonci  Syriac*,  p.  >37- 
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the  contracted  form  ],-   (c).     The  greatest  peculiarity  seems  to  be 

thiit  the  tliird  itcrsoti  sinj^ular  of  the  future  takea  the  prscformative 
Yuil  instead  of  Nun :  this  is  bo  nearly  the  turning  point  between 
Syriiic  and  Clialdcc,  as  almost  to  comjKsl  us  to  give  the  latter  name 
to  this  dialect. 

One  peculiarity  more  may  be  noticed  here  ;  —  there  are  distinct 
characters  used  for  F  and  P  :  the  Syriac  £5  is  employed  for  the 
former ;  while  the  latter  is  denoted  by  tlie  same  character  written 
the  other  waj'. 

Lists  of  the  Chaldee  words  found  in  this  Lectionary,  and  other 
particulars  of  the  same  kind,  are  given  with  great  minuteness  by 
Adier.  All  such  points  being  considered,  it  appears  that  the  dialect 
is  very  corru|it,  and  that  whatever  be  the  origin,  history,  or  use  of  the 
Lectionary  in  question,  it  never  could  have  been  employed  by  any 
educated  portion  of  the  Syrians,  or  by  any  intelligent  community 
amongst  them,  in  any  age. 

For  critical  purposes,  however,  the  value  of  a  version  must  not  be 
measured  by  any  mere  linguistic  considerations;  its  value  is  ac- 
cording to  what  evidence  it  gives  as  to  the  original  text  from  which 
it  is  taken.  And  here  a  far  higher  rank  must  be  assigned  to  the  Jeru- 
salem Syriac ;  for  it-*  readings  are  in  very  many  ])as8ages,  and  some 
of  them  places  of  difficulty,  in  accordance  with  the  oldest  and  best 
authorities  of  other  kinds.  When,  however,  the  same  lesson  occurs 
more  than  once,  it  does  not  always  follow  that  it  is  read  again  in  the 
same  words:  in  this  it  agrees  witli  the  Greek  Lectionaries,  which  are 
equally  inconsistoot.  (See  above,  p.  221.) 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  specimens,  the  text  of  this  version 
has  not  been  printed  ;  and  thus  we  are  dependent  on  Adler's  extracts 
for  the  critical  use  which  we  can  make  of  its  readings.  And  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  no  arginncnt  must  ever  be  based  on  Adler's 
silence;  for  he  did  not  profess  to  make  a  complete  collation;  and 
even  if  he  had  intended  to  do  this,  it  would  be  too  much  to  suppose 
that  nothing  was  passed  by. 

The  readings  given  are  enough  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  text ;  the  frequent  accordance  of  which  with  some  of 
the  best  authorit  ies  has  been  j)reviously  stated.  Comparative  criticism 
would  place  this  text  high  in  the  list  of  authorities ;  and  this  must 
be  borne  in  mind  in  its  application  as  a  witness ;  for  sometimes  it 
stands  almost  alone,  but  with  one  or  two  excellent  witnesses  for  some 
particular  lection.  It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  New  Testament 
criticism  if  we  possessed  a  printedtdition  of  the  text  itself,  instead 
of  being  dependent  on  the  mere  extracts  made  by  AdIer. 

The  only  parts  pvblished  are  Matt,  xxvii.  3 — 32.  (which  Adler 
gave  as  a  specimen  of  the  version),  and  John  vii.  53 — viii.  11., .which 
this  translation  does  contain,  but  in  a  form  different  from  the  common 
Greek  text,  and  resembling  that  of  the  Codex  IJeza;. 

In  examining  this  MS.,  when  in  the  Vatican  library,  the  present 
writer  was  able  to  compare  some  passages  of  importance,  such  as 
Matt  xix.  17.,  with  regard  to  which  Adler's  note  was  not  sufficiently 


! 


f,n.  or  as  to  which  he  h^  ^^^^^^t^^^^S^, 

xix.  17.,  where  t»^«  •^'r''"^?;"*  TJA^' Tale  "  M'  'p-'^a.  «pl  toO 
.I^;).I,6^.J,;and,theodcr-l     f^^^^ 

i.'^aOov  ;  ih  iariv  o  n-^aOo^,  he  »=^y^'  *  »  jjion  ^hat  the  MS.  may 
nonadnotavir^M^^\^^^^Vl^^^l^^lf^^^^^^^^,,  to  ascer- 
read.     It  was  therefore  of  some    mporUnce  lor  ^^^^^  ^^^ 

tain  (as  he  did)  that  m  both  the  g^^^^^^^  authorities  which 
Jerusalem  Syriac  agrees  ^^;J„^^/^;,rto  Origen,  and  which  on  all 
follow  the  reading  that  was  '''""f^^^Xal  ,  ^ne  the  true  one  in  St. 
really  critical  grounds  commends  .tselt  as 

'' He  Xo  procured  a  transcript  of  a  small  portion  of  the  MSS.,  -  a 
few  of  the  earlier  leaves.  ,       .  •,,       j     ^g  from  the 

The  date  of  this  version  was  ^^PP^^^^Jj^^/v^tti  influenced  prin- 
fourth  to  the  sixth  century:  ^l^'^^J^^'^X.^.^.n..  older,  than  the 
cipally  by  the  character  of  the  to^  ^^  ^^^^  .^  ^^^^^^ 

seventh  century,  or  ''t  '<'"«*  "''f"°'„t  times.  But  this  argument 
of  that  age  and  onward  ^  ,7,^;^^;,'^7bu  upo"  that  of  the  document 
does  notlear  on  the  age  of  the  «.«-»,  b        p^^  ^^^,y 

from  which  it  was  taken:  the  ""bans  ^y  Adler.     It  is  also 

'consistent  with  a  date  -  car  ?  -fat  --S-J  J  ;„to  Syriac  of  .he 

worthy  "f  i"'l"'i:y.^^':'l' j':intTy  of  this  Lectionary  formed  from 
four  Gospels  existing  .ndependLnlyo^  the  Greek   in  it«  present 

them ;  o^  whether  '^•-,f"t.;l«  Opinion  it  may  be  said,  that 
form  and  order.  In  f'^;""!  "J,  V^Xcnt^arts,  is  found  with  var.a- 
the  same  lesson,  when  it  V<f"  «  '"^^^e  the  case  unless  the  version 
tions  in  reading,  which  ^^'-^f  {,  ^°3,  ,ections  might  have  sprung 
was  one  in  frequent  use    so  that  mO.  ^  b^,^  Lectionari<-s 

1;  and  this  variety  is  f"""'*'X°  ^.^  aUbtful  whether  any  Greek 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  ^^^^gt  ^o^b  t  .  ^^^^  ^ 

Lectionaries  existed  containing  ^J^^^^f  ^^f  ;,,is  is  the  version  of  an 
writer  strongly  -ehne^  to f  «  opui.on  t  .^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^,^,^,„„  .^.s 
Evangelianum,  and  that  there  w  ,         ■  ,  v». 

text  independently.  f  ^he  copyist,  the  ni.s'-nkes 

„t  Gri«b»ih,  1796.  »"J;*  ^ejia  rit.lion.  b««  b«.  P««  ■><  "» 
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dill  not  appear  at  all  incongruous  or  unBuitable:  and  when  it  WJig 
found  that  there  was*  anotlicr  Ei;y))fiaii  version  in  another  dialect, 
the  newly  discovered  version  received  another  name  for  the  eako 
of  distinction.  J5ut  as  it  is  known  tliat  the  two  versions  belong 
respectively  to  Lower  and  Upper  I'^gypt,  the  nnmc  Coptic,  being 
{»eiicric  in  its  character,  is  not  suital)lc  as  the  appropriated  appellation 
of  the  version  of  one  district ;  es|)ecially  is  it  incongruous  as  the 
name  for  that  used  in  T.owrr  l'^gy]>t,  coming  as  it  does  from  Coptof, 
the  name  of  an  ancient  city  in  Upper  Egypt.  Instead  then  of  Coptic 
and  Saliidic  ',  tlie  Lower  ]']gy])tian  di.alcct  may  be  more  fitly  called 
Copto-Mcmidiitic,  and  the  Upper  Kj;yptian  Copto-Thebaic,  from 
the  respective  capit^ils  of  the  two  divisions  of  Egy])t,  Memi)hi8  and 
Thebes :  or,  more  briefly,  the  dialecta  and  the  versions  may  ba 
termed  Memphitic  and  Thebaic.  Both  of  these  dialects  may,  it 
appears,  be  considered  as  forms  in  which  the  ancient  Egyptian 
language  continued  to  exist. 

AV'e  have  no  historical  account  of  the  origin  of  Egyptian  ver.^inns; 
■we  liavc  only  some  early  notices  which  seem  to  jiresuppose  their 
existence. 

It  appears  that  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  a.  D.  451,  one 
Egyptian  bishop  at  least,  Cahisirios,  could  not  subscribe  his  name  in 
Greek  without  the  aid  of  an  interpreter.'  This  alone  shows  that 
there  were  Egyptian  churches  in  the  services  of  which  Greek  was 
not  used. 

Firther,  before  this  date  the  rules  drawn  up  by  Pachomius  (before 
A.  D.  .348)  for  the  monks,  in  a  part  of  Egypt,  were  in  Egyptian 
originally,  and  were  afterwards  translated  into  Greek,  and  then  by 
.lerome  into  Latin.  The  fact  of  the  language  in  which  they  were 
first  |)reparcd  having  been  I'^gyptian  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  that 
language  having  been  in  general  use  amongst  a  portion  of  the  Chris- 
tians of  that  country.  The  number  of  these  monks  was  reckoned  as 
seren  t/n'usnnil,  —  a  |iroof  how  thoroughly  a  form  of  Co]itic  was  ver- 
nacular instead  of  (ircck.  Also  every  one  of  these  monks  was  re- 
quired to  Iciirji  to  renil,  whetlier  be  was  willing  or  not,  and  the  rules 
specil'y  tli:it  he  was  to  do  this,  at  least  so  as  to  read  the  New  Tes- 
tament and  P.-!alms.  This  takes  for  granted  that  the  New  Testament 
existed  amongst  them  in  some  intelligible  tongue  ;  and  how  little 
(ireek  they  knew  is  shown  bv  the  account  that  when  one  Theodore 
of  Alexandria  accompanied  Pachomius  to  bis  retirement,  he  gave 
him  for  a  companion  an  old  man  who  knew  Greek,  that  he  might 
have  some  one  with  him  inith  rrhian  he  could  converse. 

Thus  in  the  fourth  century  there  was  evidently  a  version  of  the 
New  Testament  in  use  in  Up|)cr  Egy])t.  How  long  it  had  been 
previously  current  wc  have  not  any  proof. 

Also  in  Lower  Egyj)t  there  are  traces  of  a  vernacular  version  in 
the  same  century.  Palladius,  when  travelling  through  Egypt  and 
visiting  the  most  famous  monasteries,  found  at  Nitria  the  aboot  John 

*  On  the  origin  of  tliis  term,  nnd  it8  doubtful  propriety  oa  a  drsignntion  of  tbo  Terfioo 
in  question,  sec  tt)c  follnwinj;  chapter. 

*  KaJieiripiol  intoKOirot  'Apoifotrnu,  tpurjvtvoyroi  atrrhv  *lovKtov  itamiMiv  aOrov, 


- 


,h„l,,.  often  l,»»r«.arJcd„fcM^  .^  ^,^^  ^,^.^jj^ 

P*T*:'-  yM^  that    except   at  Alexandria  and  other  places  tl.o- 

It  )s  probable  that,  exccpi  at  p„„nf-,an  Christ  ans  from  a 

roughly  lleUenized   the  worshjp^  o^^^^^^^^  SSar  dialects  ;  and  the 

very  early  P«"«;^«''%"^;"''?/^"  ^.^  th^  case  results  from  the  trans- 
„nall  atnount  of  proof  that  t.h.s  was  the  ca  ^^.^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 

^.SX;::?of\.JeSS^:^(:i^^:;^«carricdonexc.usively 

'"S£--rship  habitually  in  tl.e  Egy.^an  tongue  supposes 
almost  the  existence  of  a  vers,on  "//'^ JJ^ ^  a    rTc     attention   of 

When    the    ^1^-^'''*'%^';^,^^^  tSi^c  Christians  of  E^^^ 
European  scho  ars   .t  ^'J  ."j-'^f  Jf  j  J^^^  although  they 

still  cutploy  it  ,n  the  I'f '<=^ J^^^''.  "S^",'  only  use  Arabic  vernacularly, 
have  long  eca.sed  to  ""J?";»"^ ''(.^."^'t^Svcd  bad  found  their  way 
After  MSS.  of  the  version  «'■''  ♦J''^^,'^  ",^,,„„  cultivators  of  this 
into  western  librar.es,  one  "^  ^'^^  "" /^/^'^J  countryman  Th.,tnas 
region  of  Biblical  «t"-'y  ;^  .^;";'^.  J,  fo  .^  (Jospols  for  the  pre- ; 
Marshall,  who  r-l'-?-!  «"  f  "^^^TLy  Uls  death.  Marshall  had 
the  publication  of  wh.ch  was  pre  c.ue^J^^.^  version,  and  from  the 

noted  the  ^^=^'^1"^?^  "|  Tfl     pl.ind  bin.    Mill  "as  enal.lcl  to  insert 
remarks  which  he  had  left  be  md     uu,  .i  ^,^^^^_  ^j.„  ^,,^ 

readings  of  t  us  versmn  m  his  c^'t  «•       I         ^^^^^^  ^^.^.^ ,,  ^^y  . 

citations  of  Marshall  have  f"""™^^  J  j-.ffer  from  the  Memph.t.c 

^  and  this  has  been  J'>"«  fj;"  ^Sed  by  Wilkins.     This  has  been 

text  and  Latin  >"^-P-^;  ^^  ,£"    of  Marshall  were  drawn  from 

l^'nwmV::.^^^o  m^..^.  cnticaUy  in  the  execut.on  of 

^^\5f:irVilkins,  the  ..t^l.^l^^<nn  r^nt_;.e^M^^ 

New  Testament  was  fX  ^^'^^jf,  |,,  ^a  .peared  at  Oxfordin  171G: 
oftheCburchofEnglan  1.  H-c  '^^  I  P^  .^  ^,^^  ,5o,Vle.an,  corn- 
it  was  (a-s  stated  m  '''^  ;'^{,«)j'J\;''',„,i  ,,,,,  at  Paris.  The  cd.t.on 
pared  with  some  in  the  V-vt'can  an  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^„^  ^     j 

Lems  to  have  been  very  Inruted ,    and  y  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 

perhaps  this  may  stdl  .»;^=  j_^«  ^^  ,i,  .warehouse  of  the  Un.vcrs.ty 
'copies  were  rcmammgm  sheets    n  ^^^^  ^,^^    Memph.t.c 


I 


.     ,         »nrt  more  nf  ihc  .ame  kind.  Dag-.  Eiuleilung. 

•  ^-  "•  -;';r4nCd  «::;..•-  N,r:o  M;cu...i..  ii.  r.  »s7. 

(p.  357.  seq.  cd.  1847;,  n""  ^ 
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There  were  sonic  wlio  c;isti<;;iitcd  Wilkins's  edition  severely; 
nmonffst  others  Lii  Croze  and  Jabionsky,  both  of  whom  ranked 
lunon^st  the  most  learned  Egyptian  scholar?  of  tliuir  day ;  and 
citlicr  of  tlicm  was  apparently  competent  to  have  executed  toell  w,hnt 
had  been  done  in  so  (jiiepfionable  a  manner  by  Wilkins. 

The  points  in  which  Wilkins  seems  to  have  failed  in  the  execution 
of  his  edition  were,  the  non-critical  manner  in  which  he  used  hin 
MS.  authoriticH,  —  romhininrj  often  reiidin{»:<  froni  diflcrcnt  codices  in 
such  a  way  as  to  f^ivc  a  text  which  must  be  incorrect  (these  plaocii 
were  in  liict  coiiflatr.  rcadinfrs,  sentences  in  which  in  one  part  one  MS. 
had  been  followed,  and  in  the  other  part  another,  so  that  the  member* 
did  not  hanf^  tofjether);  the  omission  of  all  account  of  the  variation! 
of  copies,  which  if  given  would  Iiave  been  of  great  value;  the  de- 
fectiveness of  the  Latin  version  which  he  placed  by  the  side  of  his 
Egyptian  text,  which  would  often  mislead  those  who  (like  Biblical 
critics  in  general)  are  not  imbued  with  Egyptian  learning.  Besides 
these  defects  there  were,  it  appears,  mistaKcs  not  a  few  as  to  poiuta 
of  grammatical  propriety. 

Hut  although  this  edition  of  AVilkins  was  in  every  point  of  view 
unsatisfactory,  the  value  of  the  version  as  a  critical  witness  was  too 
great  to  be  concealed  even  by  such  processes :  its  readings  were  found 
to  coincide  so  generally  with  some  of  the  ancient  Greek  authorities, 
that  all  critics  who  valued  them  were  necessitated  also  to  value  the 
]\Icmphitic  version.  Also  it  seems  that  Egyptian  scholars  highly 
esteemed  the  text  presented  by  the  Bodleian  MSS.  used  by  Wilkins, 
in  spite  of  the  defective  manner  in  which  he  employed  them. 

It  was  tlieretnre  with  great  interest  that  Biblical  scholars  received 
the  announcement  that  Schwartzc  had  undertaken  an  edition  based 
on  a  carefid  examination  of  M.S.  authorities.  The  first  portion  of 
this,  containing  liie  (Jospelsof  Matthew  and  Mark,  aj>peared  in  1846; 
the  other  two  (ios])els  in  tlii^  following  year. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  scholar  had  not  more  extensively 
used  tlic  MSS.  which  exist  in  diftcrent  libniries  as  a  basis  for  his 
edition:  he  was  only  .ibic  to  employ  those  which  are  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Berlin.      The  following  is  the  list,  as  noted  by  Schwartze. 

P.  I.  A  MS.  containing  only  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew,  and 
certain  ecclesiastical  lessons.  It  is  a  transcript  made  by  Petrwus 
in  1662. 

P.  II.  A  MS.  of  the  Sunday  lessons  from  the  four  Gospels,  with 
those  of  ecclesiastical  festivals ;  also  a  transcript  made  by  Petrxus. 

P.  III.  A  MS.  of  St  Mark;~copied  by  the  same  person. 

P.  IV.  A  similar  transcript  of  St  Luke. 

P.  V.  A  MS.  of  Petrteus,  containing  his  notes  on  passages  in  the 
Memphitic  Gospels. 

Dz.  A  MS.  of  the  four  Gospels,  formerly  in  the  possession  of 
Dirz,  and  which  may  belong  to  the  fourteenth  century. 

ft  will  thus  be  seen  that  Schwartze,  in  using  the  aids  with  which 
Berlin  supplied  him,  had  materials  before  him  which  were  neither 
great  in  quantity  nor  venerable  for  their  antiquitj'.  Ifis  one  other 
source   was  the  printed  edition  of  Wilkins;   which,  des|)ite  of  all  its 
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faults,   presents  readings  found   in  some  of  the    MSS.  which   he 

It  is  probable  that  there  is  no  record  as  to  what  the  MSS.  were 
from  which  Petneus  copied;  at  all  events,  as  things  now  are,  his 
transcripts  must  be  taken  as  holding  the  place  of  the  unknown 
archetypes;  and,  small  as  is  the  antiquity  of  existmg  Memphitic 
MSS  ,  we  must  take  them  as  they  arc;  and  then,  if  the  question  is 
raised  as  to  the  text  which  they  contain,  we  must  refer  to  the  fact  of 
its  ecneral  agreement  with  what  we  Immo  to  have  been  current  in 
E<T?pt  in  the  third  century,  as  a  proof  that  it  is  substantially  void  of 
co'^ruption  Of  course  wc  could  have  wished  to  possess  tins  ancient 
version  in  ancient  documents;  but  we  must  be  thankful  for  wliat  we 
have  •  remembering  that  wc  possess  no  ancient  MSS.  of  some  ancient 
works  :  some  of  Cicero's  (for  instance)  have  only  been  preserved  to 
us  in  a  single  MS.  of  the  fourteenth  century.  _ 

By  means  of  these  copies,  and  with  the  aid  of  Wilkins  s  printed 
edition,  Schwartze  formed  his  text.  He  was  .able  to  avoid  many 
errors  into  which  his  predecessor  had  fallen,  by  making  a  more 
judicious  use  of  his  materials,  and  by  possessing  that  Bra"ima  ical 
knowledge,  which  would  have  hindered  Wilkins,  if  he  had  had  it, 
from  combining  readings  from  .dift'ercnt  MSS.  m  such  a  way  a^  to 
produce  impos^hle  const^ructions.  Schwartze  also  gave  the  vanous 
Ladings  found  in  the  MSS.  which  he  collated :  these  however 
have,  in  general,  more  interest  for  the  Egyptian  scholar  than  fo  the 
Biblkal  fritic;  because  they  more  often  relate  to  the  form  and  struc- 
fure  of  sentences,  than  to  readings  which  may  h.ave  existed  m  the 

°"f!  wllPbe'ten  bow  far  Schwartze's  work  is  available  for  critics  or 
Btudente  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  Egyi)t.an  language,  when 
his  plan  of  exhibiting  Ihe  results  of  his  la^,ur  for  their  benefit  is 
fa  tber  described:  whether  what  be  did  is  sufficient  and  vvhether  any 
better  mX  could  be  adopted,  are  questions  for  distinct  considera- 

^"'Schwartze  was  utterly  dissatisfied  with  Wilkino'c  Latin  version; 
many  of  its  erTors  were  pointed  out  in  his  preface:  he  did  not  how- 
"ver'^wLh  to  make  a  new  one;  partly  because  the  general  texture  of 
that  Tf  Wilkins  was  sufficiently  correct,  and  Partly  be™  >>« 
thoui  that  this  would  be  insufficient  for  the  purpose  which  he  had 
ny"!w  he  therefore  gave  a  collation  of  the  Copl^c  verstons  with  the 
Grlek  t^xt  He  advisedly  takes  up  the  Coptic  vcrsu^ns ;  because  in 
Ss  part  he  does  not  restrlt  himself  to  the  Mem|^it.c  but  he^^o 

'rd^?:fSiSi^^^^^^^ 

l"r  ;'£  refd  n'    of  hese'he  wishcli  to  exhibit  with  more  accuracy 
thai!  had  been  done  by  Woide  and  Ford,  who  were  (in  bis  opinion) 

-^r^-rT^sf  wr:;;f  tn  ;ns.ucu  w^^ 

critical  use  of.  the  Mernphitic  ver.on  is  1 1.   :  -  At  the  f^^^^^      ^^_^ 

i^.:^tt;Uiri::;''i:^;:f  nSift^^^-rd)  with  the  g,... 
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Testnmcnts  of  Laclimann  (1842),  and  the  Jirst  edition  of  Tischcndorf 
(1841).  There  is  aljo  a  colliitioii  of  the  texts  with  the  Codex 
JCphraemi  (as  published  by  Tiscliendorf),  wlicrc  it  ia  extant  In 
this  part  tlicre  are,  also,  frc(|nent  allusions  to  Wilkiiig's  Latin  version; 
indeed  Schwartz.c  seems  to  have  assumed  that  his  readers  would  hare 
that  version  before  them  while  usin<T  his  edition;  and  in  practical 
experience  it  is  needful  often  to  refer  to  Wilkins  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  reference  of  Schwartz.c,  and  thus  to  know  precisely  what 
he  states  the  INIenipliitic  readini^s  to  be. 

Perspicuity  would  have  been  more  studied  in  this  part  of  the  work 
if  Schwartze  had  f^iven  it  an  indi-pertdent  cYinTtidcT, —  if  he  had  so 
stated  the  comparison  of  the  rcadinfjs  with  the  Greek  as  to  have 
made  it  needless  to  refer  continually  to  other  books.  Also,  the 
editor  eceras  from  time  to  time  to  have  forgotten  that  it  was  by  no 
means  likely  that  those  who  examined  his  edition  for  critical  purposes 
would  [OTSsess  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  Memphitic  tongue, 
even  if  they  should  know  the  letters:  at  least  we  do  not  know  of 
any  critical  editor  of  the  (Jrcek  New  Testament  who  has  been 
skilled  in  this  branch  of  learninf^.  And  thus  there  often  remains  a 
doubt  whether  this  valuable  version  can  be  cited  as  an  authority  on 
cither  side  in  cases  relating  to  tense,  construction,  order  of  substan- 
tives, and  other  points,  as  to  which  the  ancient  Latin  copies  may  be 
freely  and  confidently  used. 

But  letting  these  considerations  have  their  full  weight,  still 
Schwartzc's  edition  of  the  Memphitic  Gospels  possesses  for  critical 
objects  a  value  imineasural)ly  superior  to  that  of  Wilkins's :  it  enables 
us  to  correct  forincr  mistakes,  to  s])eak  with  confidence  on  points 
previously  doubtful,  and  to  make  such  a  use  of  this  version  as  is 
more  worthy  of  its  antiquity  and  internal  character. 

At  the  end  of  his  Preface  to  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  John,  pub- 
lished in  1847,  Schw;irtzc  speaks  of  his  intention  of  going  at  once, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  to  England  and  France 
to  collate  the  Egyptian  MSS.  preserved  in  the  libraries  of  those 
countries.  Hence  it  woe  hoped  that  he  would  prepare  the  text  of 
the  remaining  part  of  the  New  Testament  with  still  greater  exacti- 
tude, from  being  thus  aided  by  MSS.  of  greater  antiq.uity  and  value 
than  the  Berlin  transcripts.  These  hopes,  however,  were  frustrated. 
After  his  return  from  his  critical  journey,  he  seems  to  have  done 
something  towards  the  arrangement  of  his  collations  and  the  com- 
pletion of  his  Coptic  Grannuar  for  the  press  (published  since):  but 
he  was  hindered  by  death  from  giving  to  the  public  any  more  of  the 
results  of  his  labours. 

In  the  early  part  of  I8.')2  it  wa.s  announced  that  the  work  would 
be  continued  by  Dr.  Paul  Bocttichcr  of  Halle.  It  was  then  sup- 
posed that  by  the  aid  of  Schwartzc's  papers  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  New  Testament  might  be  edited  on  n  plan  which  would  be  at 
Icastas  convenient  ti)  Biblical  scholars  as  that  followed  by  Schwartze. 

This  liopc,  however,  was  frustrated ;  for  when  Boetticher's  edition 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  appeared,  it  was  found  to  contain  a 
Jlempbitic  text,  and   nothing  else,  except  a  few  various  readings  at 


^ 


the  foot  of  some  of  the  pages.  In  ^■''"f.  l'"'^  V^^'T^^S^XSre 
(f,cent,j.one  linr,  only)  Boettichcr  te  Is  h.s  ^^'^^l"',  f^''^  f  ^J^^j''^" 
eft  nothing  behind  at  his  death  which  was  avadable  for  he  con- 
nu".on  of  his  Men,phitic  New  Testament,  except  -^^-^''^^f^ 
two  MSS.  in  this  country,  one  of  winch  he  calls  (uretomanus  the 
UraaamianuHhui  without  menti.ming  -  -^'  ^ -^.^^^^^^.t 
or  giving  a  description  by  which  they  could  be  Hlcnt.ficd)  Boet> 
ticlfer  then  says  tl/at  he  used  this  collat.on.  and  "-  J^-*^  ^^^^^j^^^ 
made  (by  himself  or  another  we  are  not  informed)  of  two  la"*'"" 
MSS.,  which,  as  to  place  of  deposit,  mark,  or  number,  are  equally 

""Si  tlien  states  bis  reason  f.r  not  .-ing  a  collati^of  the 

Memphitic  with  the  Greek  Text.     "  I  have  m  th.s  I''""*'/^*^'"^^ 

from  a  verbal  comparison  with  the  Greek,  smce  1  am  «oon  go.ng  to 

Uish  my  own  book,  edited  on  the  author.ty  "f  tl'e/>"«°»f/;:; 

able  in  a  «W/y  satisfactx^ry  state.     ;;  <=  want  ...    j^jyc;    ,„ 

MSS.  made  by  Sclnvartze.  ^  ^^^^^  ^SS. 

2nd.  Aned.Uon,conammB  the  venous    ea  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^ 

subjoined  to   a   carefully  edited  «cxt,  U>  e,  c  .  ;„„_ 

Griek  MSS.,  a.s  support.ng  the  -"^mfs  o    U,e  Memp  ^^^^  ^ 

Until  these  points  have  ^f^n  atta  ned    entj  w  .^^  ,^ 

Srrrmentis  found  in  the  mo.  ^nc.ent  d  — ts.   ^^^^^^^^^  ^^ 

It  may  be  inquired  whether  there  is  any^     /  ^^.^^  ^_. 

this  Memphitic  version  ^'tl-^liy  ^^^^  7/ J,,  fee^ond  pointing  to 

of  the  days  of  Antonius  ''"'I/''"",'*.'"':,  ■  ,^^  ^  n.agnificent  edition 
There  should  also  be  mentioned  '"  J^^.'«  P'''^  *  ^^^iety  for  pro- 
of Jhe  Memphitic  New  Testament  V^f^^fJy£'^:;^',y,Jhes. 
moting  Christian  Knowledge  f"^  ♦'^^  "j^'^^'k^ V  Lieder  of  Cairo. 
This  Idition  was  supenntended  ^y.^^^^^t  employed  MS.  authc. 
who  did  not  follow  J,he  ^ext  o    J  [^  -> .^^^^  ^^  Jed  in  1848,  and 


HUes  for  himself.    The  Gospels  o.t-s  -"- ^fJ-V^heMemphitic 
the  rest  of  tie  volume  ^V^^^l^f^^'y/    „rde    tl.at  ,chat  is  rca<l  ecclc- 
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account  of  tlio  MSS.  used  by  Mr.  Liedcr  would  be  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  our  knowledge  of  tlic  subject. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  rp.adinjis  from  the  JFcmphitic 
were  given  by  JMill  on  tlie  authority  of  Marshall.  Subsequent  cditots 
have  employed  these,  together  witli  the  far  greater  stock  of  materials 
obtained  from  Wilkins.  Benj^d  irtsertcd  others  in  his  Apparatus 
Criticua,  which  he  had  received  on  the  very  competent  authority  of 
La  Croze.  The  labours  of  Schwartze  have  been  as  yet  but  little 
employed  by  editors,  and  those  of  Boetticher  not  at  all. 

Perhaps  at  some  future  time  we  may  ])ossess  full  materials  for 
investigating  the  origin  of  this  version  in  all  its  parts ;  for  with  regard 
to  these  ancient  translations  in  general,  it  is  an  interesting  inquiry, 
whether  all  was  executed  at  the  same  time,  or  whether  the  version 
was  a  gradual  accretion  of  parts.  As  to  the  Memphitic  in  particular, 
we  should  be  glad  if  we  had  full  data  for  drawing  n  certain  conclu- 
sion whether  the  Apocaly])se  belongs  to  the  same  age  as  the  rest  of 
the  version:  this  may  perhajis  be  doubted  on  the  internal  ground  of 
some  of  its  readings  (at  least  as  they  have  been  edited  and  translated 
into  Latin  by  AViikins),  and  :dsi)  liceausc  it  is  doubtful  \thelhcr  the 
influence  of  I)ionv^ins  of  Alexandria  was  not  sufficient  to  exclude 
the  Ajjocalyjise  from  ecclesiastical  u^e  in  Egypt  at  the  time  when  the 
Mempliitic  version  was  executed.' 

Miintcr,  I  lug,  and  others  have  endeavoured  to  analyse  the  text  of 
the  version,  so  as  to  discriminate  between  its  difl'crent  parts,  and  to 
show  their  various  affinities  with  particular  Greek  eodiccj.  In  this 
they  have  not  bocn_vcry  successful;  jiartiy  from  their  having  been 
too  much  influenced  by  theories  of  classification,  to  which  they  tried 
la  reduce  all  documents.  In  a  few  words,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Memphitic  text  of  the  (ros|)els  ])reseiits  a  general  agreement  with 
the  Alexandrian  Greek  MSS.,  —  that  it  is  very  free  from  the  accre- 
tions which  were  introduced  in  early  times  by  copyists,  and  the 
amplifications  from  parallel  ]).a.ssages.  In  the  Epistles  the  Memphitic 
text  commonly  agrees  with  some  of  the  ancient  MSS. ;  but  it  appears 
doubtful  whether  it  can  there  be  considered  so  Alexandrian  as  are 
the  Gospels.  Even  in  the  state  in  which  we  have  the  text  at 
present  we  can  use  it  with  as  much  certainty  as  the  Latin  Vulgate 
coidd  be  employed  before  there  had  been  any  critical  examination  of 
MSS. 

From  its  general  agreement  with  the  other  ancient  authorities,  thii 
version  was  charged  with  Latinizing  at  the  time  when  all  the  do- 
cuments of  the  older  character  were  considered  obnoxious  to  this 
accusation.  Had  it  been  more  carefully  examined  even  then,  it  might 
have  aided  in  freeing  other  documents  as  well  as  itself  from  this 
sweeping  charge ;  for  it  would  have  suggested  that  there  is  a  ckss 
of  readings  throughout  the  New  Testnment  which  differ  alike  from 
the  common  Greek  text  and  from  the  Latin. 

'  Piimc  Mi.in|iliiiic  MSS.  «liiili  contiiin  the  rest  of  tlic  N.  Tent,  do  omit  tlie  Apnc«- 
l>|isc.  Seu  Siniuii,  "  llinolrc  (Jriiirine  ilcs  Vcrsidii!!  ilii  Noiiveaii  Tefliinitnt."  tlj.  xri 
|).  lUl.     It  Muiy,  liuwcvcr,  bo  fiiiil  lliat  lliis  is  also  llie  cuse  with  rcgnnl  to  Grucli  MSS. 
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CHAP.  XXIX. 

■WW.    TIll'.llAlC    VKRSIilN. 

AnABiC  writers  have  divided  the  language  spoken  by  the  ab<,riginal 
peojle  of  EgTpt  into  three  dialects ;  the  Upper  ICgypt.an,  wh.eh  th  y 
term  ,A^  Sahidi,  from  S^  Sa-hid,  their  na.ne  for  that  reg.on ;  the 
wer^ptian  or  ^^^  B.hiri,  language  of  the  coast;  ancl  tha 
which  has   been  tcrni^d  ^.^  Baslanuri,  the  prece  locat  on  of 

NerTcsime"   in  another  dialect  besides  that  Vf /--J^^P/:^  t 
Arabian  term  Sahidic  was  adopted  to  denote  it;  >'^'^'''^'^\}^'2ll 

%::«„.  who  pa-,„.  ..-■ts:r*,.!!'i™t,s°  ,■:::: 

Woide,   who  communicated  readmgs  """.'  "^  ry^     fi,,t 

SSS.  "to  Cramer,  by  -''P  '  '7  J^f^,!^,"  ^  ^  ,  "^  i'ngarcili  i,t  his 
wUo  edited  -^r::;;°f  f  ,^^|  ;:^tN::ian  Library  '.^in  which  he 
account  of  the  i'-i:yP"':;n^*j^Y-  '  ,.  ,  ,  ■  ,„xt  with  annotations, 
not  only  rf..cnW  the  ^'^S.   but  .It  d    he.^  ^^.^   ^^^^^ 

The  portions  of  the  JNcw  je^^^/"^  I7_xiii  1.'  The  material  on 
Mattlxviii.  27-xx,.  15,  and  John  ^-  Ij^V'^  on  pal^eographic 
which  these  portions  were  "'""e"  »;cU"">^ J^^^^^  ^  {  Li  not 
grounds  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  ttiey  beion„  i 

later  than  the  sixth  century.  ^  ^^^j,^;^  f^ag- 

r£S-^;;;^ls,s:;r^:^:f'Sui.... 

Veliterno  Muaeo  BorRiano  nunc  rrodeui.t    .  .  •      P* 
cre.nit»  Augustiniani.     Koma;,  1.89.  ^^ 
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yorsion  tit  Rome,  edited  in  1789  Boinc  portions  of  the  two  Epistles  to 
Timotliy,  tof^otlicr  with  readings  which  he  had  gathered  from  other 
jKirts  of  tlie  New  Testament,  out  of  MSS.  in  the  Borgian  Library, 
then  at  Velitri' :  in  the  introduction  he  gives  more  information  fhifn 
CDuld  have  been  then  easily  obtained  elsewhere  on  the  subject  of  the 
version  itself. 

Mingarelli,  in  1790,  commenced  a  third  part  of  his  account  of  the 
Nanian  MSS.,  the  owner  of  that  libniry  liaving  procured  additioiiB 
from  Egy|)t.  In  tliis  he  printed  the  following  portion  of  the  New 
Testament,  ]\Iark  xi.  29 — xv.  22.,  from  a  very  ancient  vellum  MS., 
in  which  liowcvcr  a  more  recent  hand  had  introduced  other  readings, 
Buch  apparently  as  were  current  at  a  later  age.' 

Woide,  meanwhile,  was  busily  endeavouring  to  procure  fragments 
of  the  Thebaic  version  for  the  juirposc  of  editing  the  whole  of  the 
New  Testament  ;  a  )M-ospcctns  of  which  was  issued  in  1778.  The 
accomplishment  of  this  object  wa.«!  frustrated  by  his  death.  And 
then,  after  some  delay,  Ford  iinilortook  the  charge  of  the  multifarious 
contents  of  the  Appeiulix  tn  the  Cntlex  Ahxanilrinns,  which  appeared 
lit  Oxford  in  1799.  In  this  all  AVuidc's  fragments  of  the  'riicbaic 
version  a]>i)ear(~(l  willi  a  Latin  translation;  but  though  Woide  had 
inserted  the  ])ortioiis  of  St.  ]Mattliew  and  St.  John  from  Mingarelli'« 
first  Fasciculus,  Ford  entirely  p.-vssed  by  all  that  had  been  given 
by  Giorgi,  by  Miintcr,  and  afterwards  by  ^Mingarelli.  It  is  difficult 
to  supi>osc  that  he  rightly  apprehended  what  these  scholars  had 
communicated  to  the  literary  commonwealth;  also  he  might  have 
enlarged  his  collcctuin  of  fragments  by  noticing  what  were  mentioned 
by  Miintcr,  as  contained  in  the  Borgian  collection,  of  which  he  had 
made  transcripts. 

This  edition  of  Ford'  is  the  only  one  which  has  ever  appeared 
of  fragments  throughout  the  New  Testament;  the  greater  ])art  of 
which   is   found  in  some  foriji  or  other.     How  much  it  might  be 


'  Rf.  Frcilrrici  Miintcri  ....  Coniincntntio  rto  indole  vcrsinnii  Novi  Tcstnmenti 
Siiliidicie.  Ailcriluiit  Friiftniciita  Kiiistolitruiii  i'liulli  ad  Timulbcuni  ex  Mcmbranis 
iSuliidiciM  Mn><;i  Dorcinni  Vclilris.     llHOiKC.  IT8D. 

'  'V\ic  third  purt  (iC  Minpiirelli's  vrork  Becm.s  to  tiflrc  been  little  c-irciilntcd;  he.  died 
IPH*'lri(;  it  iiiilini'«lK'il.  niid  the  ciipics  wliicli  were  wdd  were  issued  (la  fur  as  it  wns  printed 
ill  liiii  life  — «iltii)ut  any  tcriniimtion  bein^j  (;iveii  to  the  last  sentence.  A  leaf  is  added, 
bended  lectori  Mnnititm,  Ki^inp  tlic  iiiforinatiim  tliat  after  tbo  dcjth  of  Minpiirclli  no 
pn)K.Tfl  of  bi3  were  foiirid  relating  to  tbo  work;  and  what  is  more  to  be  dvplored,  the 
Ecyptinn  finpneiits  whirli  the  Cavalierc  Naiii  had  sent  him  from  Venice  tu  be  edited  and 
dcticrilH:d,  were  not  to  be  found,  and  could  not  be  recovered. 

This  third  part  of  Mingarelli's  work,  scarce  vis  it  seems  to  be,  is  importitnt  a.^  containing 
this  portion  of  St.  Maik ;  the  other  Theb.iic  fragments,  so  far  as  thev  have  been  described 
and  edited,  being  very  defective  in  that  Gospel:  and  as  the  fragments  were  not  returned 
to  Nani  (their  vaino  not  having  been  known  apparently  by  those  into  whose  hands  Min- 
garclli's  efTecti  fell),  this  unlinished  third  jiurt  is  prolmbly  the  cm/y  place  in  which  this 
portion  of  text  can  l>e  found.  It  seems  to  have  been  so  little  known  that  it  has  been 
utterly  negli'Ctiid  hitherto  by  critical  eilitors  of  the  Greek  N.  Test.  In  "  Introdaetions  " 
this  portion  seems  to  be  iMpmlly  unnoticed,  even  ^ben  Uatf  of  the  Thebaic  frogments  an 
given. 

'  How  long  it  was  liefcire  Uilpllcnl  .scholars  in  foreign  countries  made  any  use  of  Woide 
qiid  Ford's  ediiiiHi  niav  he  seen  from  the  following  statement  of  Kiehbovn  reluiive  lu 
Woide's  edilion,  iiiaile  111  18i7: — "  Man  erwnilete  die  Vollendung  von  I).  Ford;  tie  u( 
nlicr  nicht  cifcliiciien."  Kinluiliiiig,  v.   \:i.  J'oul-nvti: 


amplified  from  unpublished  sources  is  shown  by  Zoegn  s  Catalogue 
of  the  Borgian  Egyptian  MSS.  published  in  1810.  Ihe  materials 
have  been  long  pointed  out,  but  no  one  has  come  forward  to  use 
them  for  the  reconstruction  of  this  scattered  monument  of  e.iry 
Egyptian  Christianity.  Sehwartze  severely  criticised  both  W  oide 
and  Ford,  for  what  he  considered  to   be  want   of  editorial  com- 

^"^Th^first  who  made  a  critical  use  of  this  version  was  Griefbach, 
who  drew  mostly,  if  not  entirely,  from  the  readings  which  Cramer 
had  received  from  AVoide,  and  from  those  published  by  Miinter, 
and  Giorgi's  fragment  He  appears  not  to  have  even  seen  the 
Appendix  to  the  Codex  Alexandrinus.'  In  the  vse  of  this  version 
Griesbach's  references  have  mostly  been  followed  by  ..thers;  although 
mutdi  more  might  have  been  done  through  Fonl's  e.lit.on  Schwart=.e, 
in  his  edition  of  the  Memphitic  Gospels,  has  compared  the  fli^baic 
text  also  with  the  Greek,  wherever  it  is  given  by  \Vo'de  and  lord 
but  he  too  ha3  passed  by  unnoticed  the  portion  of  St  Mark  edited 

''^This"ver!ion  is  wholly  independent  of  the  Memphitic;  its  readings 
belong  more  to  the  class  (or  sub-chtes)  which  Griesbach  would  have 
callc'd".t,....rn  ;  i.  e.  it  abounds  with  readings  in  which  there  is  some 
a.  plification  or  other  feature  resembling  the  old  Latin  in  many 
rZcctB  In  such  points  there  is  not  unfrequently  a  resemblance  to 
readings  found  in  drigen.  It.  many  parts  this  version  would  rather 
coincide  with  Giiesbach's  Alexandrian  family. 

Readin-T.  bave  been  pointed  out  in  which  the  Memphitic  and 
Thebaic"rKrce,  as  though  an  affinity  1  etween  them  could  be  thus 
estaSiedVbut  examfnation  shows  that  such  coincidences  of 
reldirn.  her  belong  to  what  both  have  in  common  with  other 
anci  nt  authorities,  tirau  to  any  peculiarity  ^^  |'-«  7"'.«„"^-,,„;„,3 

It  is  difficult  to  L'ive  a  judgment  with  regard  to  these  two  versions 

iif  ft  mirer  text  current  at  Alexanuria,  anu  "    ■•'■=> 

ol   a  purer  lext  Thebaic  contains  what  is  far 

C^^m-^^^i^ldonirhl^og  received  -y  critic^emendation 
•  „.  n,,,!  fbim  its  test  niony  is  worth  much  in  the  |.l.u    s 

(ii  )  whether  this  version  is  quoted  in  it  or  not. 

,  „e  couM  have  availed  himself  of  this  in  hi.  .cro^  volume;  tf.e  Art  had  been  pre- 
Tiously  published. 
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It  mny  seoin  prcsumptuoua  for  any  one  devoid  of  Egyptian  learnin)^ 
to  give  a  judf^inent  on  such  points;  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  my 
that,  as  far  ns  external  facts  and  the  infonnation  of  those  who  appear 
comi)etent  can  enable  me  to  form  an  opinion,  the  Thebaic  version  pos- 
sesses  claims  to  a  Iiighcr  antiquity  than  the  Memphitic.  This  appears 
to  have  arisen  from  a  version  in  the  speech  of  Ujipcr  Egypt  having 
been  nccilliil  at  an  earlier  period  than  was  the  case  in  the  region 
that  was  more  llellenizcd.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  Theoaio 
abounds  in  Greek  words  far  more  than  does  the  Memphitic;  and 
this  is  used  as  an  argument  that  the  latter  was  not  formed  until  the 
Egyptians  had  begun  to  piirily  their  language  from  a  large  portion 
of  the  foreign  admixture.  It  might  also  have  been  added  that  the 
Greek  words  in  the  Thebaic  arc  often  changed  into  a  somewhat  bar- 
barous form  ;  and  that  the  habitual  introduction  of  an  afjnrate  before 
an  initial  vowel  gives  it  an  aspect  of  illiterateness.  I  believe  that  the 
Thebaic  was  an  unpolished  dialect, —  that  the  version  made  into  that 
B])eech  was  suited  to  the  need  of  the  common  people  of  Upper  Egypt 
in  the  early  j)art  of  the  tliird  century, —  that  the  MSS.  on  which  it 
was  based  were  such  as  were  c\irrent  in  districts  removed,  from  Alex- 
andria,—  and  that  when  a  version  in  the  Lower  Egyptian  was 
needed,  it  was  executed  in(lc|)endently  and  with  a  greater  attempt 
at  linguistic  propriety;  —  that  thus  the  Thebaic  fell  into  disuse, 
amongst  all  the  educated  peo])lc  at  least,  —  and  that  thus  the  Mem- 
phitic superseded  it,  and  alone  survived  for  ecclesiastical  use.  These 
opinions  will  of  course  be  modified  by  any  ascertained  facts  which 
will  bear  on  the  question  ;  an<l  the  full  discussion  of  the  subject  can 
only  be  undertakeYi  by  those  who  arc  conversant  with  the  language 
instead  of  using  the  versions  for  purposes  purely  critical,  and  that 
through  the  investig.ations,  &c.  of  others. 

Anotmeu  ]'jGyrTi\N  Vkksiox.  —  Miintcr  and  Giorgi  both  of 
them  noticed  among-;t  the  H(irgi:in  MSS.  some  fragments  of  the 
New  Testament  which  ditfcrcd  as  to  dialect  alike  from  the  Thebaic 
and  Memphitic ;  and  both  these  scholars  published  them  indepen- 
dently in  the  same  year  (1789).  To  what  district  of  Egypt  should 
this  version  be  assigned,  and  how  it  should  be  designated,  became  the 
points  of  discussion.  As  the  third  Egyptian  dialect  was  said  to  be 
the  ^^j-kC-J  Bashmuri,  the  name  Bashmuric  was  soon  applied  to  this 
version,  which  was  assumed  to  belong  to  it.  In  this  name  there 
was  probably  no  such  great  incongruity  aa  was  involved  in  Sa- 
hidic;  for  it  seems  as  if  the  Arabic  term  had  an  Egyptian  origin, 
ricAJU-Oip  regio  cincta.^ 

Other  portions  in  the  same  dialect  were  afterwards  published  from 
the  same  library  (also  independently)  by  Zoega  and  Engelbreth. 
The  latter  critically  examined  the  passages,  and  placed  the  text  of 
the  other  Egyptian  versions  on  the  same  pages  lor  the  purpose  of 
comparison.' 

'  Eiigcllirflli,  y.  xii. 

'  Fingini'iila  lJnPinuricoCo|ilicii  Vcttris  ct  Novi  Tcslanienti  (jure  in  Muico  Uoigiunc 


Giorgi  considered  that  the  A-onian  Oa^s  w.  the^dU^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
.hich  tl,is  version  should  be  --g"^^^^^;^;^,^  Zoega  afterwards 
calling  the  fragments  ^'"""""««-,'^"f'^^"ff  Lower  E-ypt  i"  *he 
fuUy  Showed  ^^B^^rlZ^JlZ^^^<.d! U.  that 
Delta  to  the  east.     The  ditliculty  oi  as.  b         Jan^^uage,  to  the 

region  is.  that  it  has  -™"«\?.'-;"g?[„^*ris^  questioned  whether  we 
Thebaic  than  to  the  Memphi  c  J^^f  ^;^^^f^„''"^'^,.„„Wc  at  all ;  and 
have  sufficient  g^^^^^^^^'^'^lf locality  n  which  it  was  used:  also 
if  not,  we  know  "ot-hmg  of  the    "^^"^y        j  ^^^.^her  this  is  or  not 

fragments:  this  may  be  soon  «Xt, here  L  hardly  be  a  doubt 
version  so  precisely,  step  by  «  ^N^f^JJ^jt:  wTen  what  we  have  in 
that  this  translation  --J^;;^^;tl7eand  meaning  as  the  Theba.c. 
the  MSS.  departs  from  the  ^^-^J.^^^^^^.^es  no  independent  value ; 

ditLal   argument  for  the  ara.qu^y  an^  -Hy^  ^  ^ore  polished 
Perhaps  -'>«« /''VeT'Ss  was   formed  from  the   Theba.c  by 


CHAP.  XXX. 

THE   GOTHIC    VF.BSION. 

A.O.X  the  end  of  the  reign  of  ^rgrtt^dt  l^^e  tt; -"S 
previously  been  a  northern  people,  m^g-^*^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ,ed 

Fkp  northern  coast  of  the  Black  bea.     a  ;^  differing 

D^ratid^uch  of  the  neighbouring  coun^^'?^  ^r  ^^^^^^^^^     „, 

as   they  acquired  tj^  names  .;^f  Visi^^^^  ^^ 

Western  and  Eastern.   It  has  "f"*       ,    ^-  „  of  the  Roman  emperor 
ltd  the  Visi-Goths  to  ;eek  the  pro  ecuo^  ^^^ 

Valens.  about  {be  y^- ^-  .^'^-^.^  however    that  -any  "f  the- 
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district  of  Moesin,  wliencc  they  acquired  tlie  name  of  Moeso-Gofhn, 
and  tlieir  tongue  has  been  termed  Mocso-Gotliic,  as  though  it  wore 
some  ])articiilar  dialect  of  tlie  tongue,  which  does  not  appear  to  be 
the  case. 

Tlic  difTusion  of  the  profession  of  Christianity  in  the  fourth  century 
was  not  confined  to  the  tril)es  of  the  Koman  Empire  properly 
speaking;  and  thus  at  tliat  time  there  were  converts  from  amongst 
the  Gotiis.  Their  first  bishop  was  named  Theophilus,  who  was 
present  at  tlic  council  of  Nice,  and  subscribed  the  creed  there  drawn 
up';  he  was  succeeded  by  a  remarkable  man,  Ulphilas,  the  Gotiiio 
translator  of  the  Scri])tures. 

Ulphilas  was  born  A.  D.  318:  lie  is  said  to  have  been  a  Cappado- 
cian  by  birth  and  ancestry :  but  amongst  the  Goths  he  lived  and 
laboured.  He  succeeded  Theophilus  aa  bishop  of  the  Goths,  A. u. 
348.  Arianisin  was  at  that  time  dominant  in  the  court  of  the  emperor 
Coiistantius,  and  to  the  Arian  confession  Ulphilas  Hubscribcd,  re- 
jecting the  orthodox  creeil  of  Nice.  The  Goths  in  general  adopted 
Arianism;  and  this  was  long  in  the  West  the  form  of  belief  which 
they  professed.  To  Ulphilas  the  Goths  were  indebted  for  this  ver- 
sion of  the  .Scriptures;  and  though,  in  general,  there  was  but  little 
opportunity  for  the  doctrines  of  Arianism  to  appear  (as  they  were 
more  based  on  the  8up|)03ed  iiitcri)rctation  than  on  the  mere  form  of 
])assagcs),  yet  one  place  has  been  pointed  out  where  the  bias  of  the 
translator's  mind  may  be  noticed.' 

In  the  year  388  Ulphilas  visited  Constantinople  to  defend  the 
belief  which  he  had  adopted;  and  whilst  there  he  closed  his  career.' 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  on  the  history  of  the  Goths,  farther 
than  to  notice,  that  the  Eastern  Goths  in  the  following  century, 
moving  to  the  south-west,  took  the  kingdom  of  Italy  from  Odoacer, 
the  subverter  of  the  imperial  title  in  the  West;  and  that  the  AVcstcrn 
Goths  occupying  Spain  bore  rule  in  that  country  till  the  Moori-h 
invasion  in  the  eighth  century.  Amongst  all  of  these  peoples  and 
countries  there  are  traces  tliat  the  version  of  Ulphilas  was  used  and 
known.  It  w.as  thus  for  a  considerable  time  the  translation  circulated 
and  used  in  the  vernacular  dialect  of  a  very  large  portion  of  Europe. 

It  is  well  known  how  the  Goths  at  Cimstantinople  in  the  service 
of  the  emperor  Arcadius  had  their  own  church,  in  which  their  own 
language  was  used:  this  was  after  a  por(i(m  of  them  had  renounced 
their  Arian  heresy  ;  so  that  they  were  protected  and  encouraged  by 
John  Chrysostom  :  indeed  his  endeavours  for  the  benefit  of  the  Gothe 

'  nia  subscription  stands  Theophilus  Gothorum  me&opotin,  and  Theophilus  Busphorilanus. 

'  "  Unus  tantuniniudo  locns  est,  a  Castilliuiifco  jam  indicatus,  ex  quo  iiitcr)>rclis  nosiri 
Arinnismiis  pcrppic-ue  cnpnopcitur;  I'liilipp.  cnirn  ii.  6.  legitur,  fn  rrinau  \esu   saei  fi 

gut>tuknuneitt    visauds  ni    vulva   rahnida    visan    galbiko   ffuya CflstiUionKus    in 

ejiiinrtro  opistolje  iid  riiiltppcnsrs  ndditn  p.  63.  sqq.  pncclaro  do  co  dissi-niit  eumqne 
p.\hil>rrc  Br^Mimoiiiiiin,  inlcrpn-tpni  Go(l)icuin  qui  stmilitudincm  pro  fr<pinlitAt«  posurrit 
Arinnisnii  idacilum  in  tcxtum  intulisse  docuit."  Oabclcntz  and  Locbc's  Uljihiliu,  Pru- 
lefromena  xv, 

"  Waitz,  "  UcliiT  dns  Lobcn  iind  die  I/chro  des  Ulphila,"  Hannover.  1840.  Wails 
brought  many  particulars  to  light  resju'Cting  Ulphilas,  from  an  account  of  him  which  "t« 
fonnd  written  in  the  margins  of  a  MS.  at  I'aris.  (Uibliotht^quo  linpi^rialo,  SHpfitcmenl 
Laiin  No.  5'JI.) 


loi 


I 


' 


■  1»  ;n  the  Stormy  annals  of  his  occupancy  of 
form  an  Interesting  episode  '"  «^^  3"^^  jj  t,,ese  Goths,  no  .loubt, 
,he  patriarcha  chair  of  Constanlmopl^  i  7  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^,„, 
aa  well  as  their  brethren  on  the  ^^=1""  '.^     „  30  n 

Reversion  used.     (See  Theodoret  lis.  Uc^  v-  .^  )^^^^^^^    .^^^ 

The  version  appears  to  have  "c*^"  '     .,,        secretary  to  Antony 
from  the  mention  made  %^"3  Kln^cile),  of  ^IS.  w^^^ 
Porrenot  (better  known  as  Card-nal    le  U  >^^^  ^^  ^,,^  ^^  ^r 

he  observed  in  the  I'^rnry  "H^^^^'^'tord's  ,„,i  «.,„„e  other 

in  Westphalia.    He  copied  from  't »  c     "  -^    f       ^,,1,  Arnold 

'"  ts,  w^uch  were  f  ^'^^jt  's  t- ^''«  ^^^  ?'\  '[  Tr 
kercator  transcribed  a  ^^  ^i  Jversion  was  known  in  the  latter 
thus  that  the  existence  of  such  a 

part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  ^,^;^  ,«'  ^ar,  the 

^In  the  year  1648.  t^^-^^^Vmr'^t  the  , polls  Count  Konigsmark  sent 
Swedes  t«ok  Pr'S^^J^'^^wS  a  Gothic  copy  of  the  Gospels,  on 
to  Stockholm  the  '^'^"^^l^^f^^Xs  of  silver,  though  now  disco- 
nurple  vellum,  and  written  m  letter 

ou^d  by  age.  .    .    ^j,,  .^me  MS.  tUt  Mor.Uon  saw 

It  has  been  ^"P.nit  2n  been  said  that  it  was  sent  from  that 
Bt  Werden ;  and  it  has  otten  Dtc..  ,  ^^^      -phat  the 

Ice  to  F  ague  for  safety  dunng  the  th'^y  7  ^  ^^^^^^  before 
tts  t4iken  by  the  Swedes  had  been  in  J^^-"^^  j  Streinius,  who 
^ems  h'weLr,  to  ^^  pr^'^^'^lJl^f  ih.t  .W.s  u  t^^^  ^on 
^i!T;n  1601,  mentions  it.'     It  has  been  e  ^,^^^  ^^  ^^^j 

After  the  abdication  of  Queen  ^"         ,  ,   ,^.  and  it  was  found  to 


.      r,-  n   Prolog,  p.  x^ix-  ^^'^''-  /"'"'^ 

„llum  having  »>««" '^^'^d.hrough  Germany  he  may  have 
rilhMThrtheXrainea  there  for  eentur,e.. 
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600)  rix-dollars.'  It  was  tlicn  placed  in  the  library  of  the  Universifj 
of  Upaal,  where  it  etill  remains  in  the  splendid  binding  in  which  De 
la  Gardie  caused  it  to  be  j)ut. 

Vossins  had  previously  placed  the  MS.  in  the  hands  of  Junius  his 
uncle  for  publication;  and  in  16G5  the  text  of  the  (Jothic  Gospels, 
so  far  as  contained  in  this  MS.,  was  edited  at  Dort  under  his  care; 
it  was  accompanied  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  version  edited  by  Thomas 
Marshall.'  Tiiis  edition  was  in  Gothic  characters  cast  for  the  pur- 
pose, ami  for  it  Junius  employed  the  transcript  made  by  Derrcr. 

In  1G71,  after  the  codex  had  returned  to  Sweden,  Stiernhielin 
published  an  edition  in  lloman  characters ;  this  was  accompanied  by 
Icelandic,  Swedish,  Geiman,  and  Latin  versions.  In  the  last  cen- 
tury IJenzel  made  j)reparations  for  a  new  edition,  which  was  executed 
after  his  death  by  Edward  Lye  in  1750. 

Thus  far  the  Gothic  Gospels  alone  were  known,  and  that  only 
from  the  Codex  Argenteus.  This  MS.  when  fo\ind  consisted  »f  188 
leaves,  in  quarto  size :  not  only  was  the  text  in  silver  letters,  but 
the  beginnings  of  the  sections  were  in  gold.  In  many  parts  the  book 
was  dcl'cctive:  it  seems  that  when  entire  it  would  have  consisted  of 
320  leaves. 

The  letters  arc  remarkably  regular;  and  the  uniformity  of  their 
shape  seems  almost  to  be  beyond  what  could  be  produced  by  the 
hand  of  a  copyist.  Each  letter  appears  to  be  deeply  traced  into  the 
vellum,  in  which  there  is  quite  a  furrow.  Hence  it  was  discussed 
whether  the  codex  was  really  written  by  the  hand,  and  whether  the 
gold  and  silver  had  not  been  laid  on  with  hot  irons  each  of  them  of 
the  shape  of  the  respective  letters,  much  in  the  same  way  as  a  book- 
binder now  letters  a  book.  This  would  have  been  an  anticipation  of 
the  invention  of  printing.  But  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  each 
letter  was  formed  by  the  hand ;  heated  irons  would  have  caused  the 
thin  vellum  to  shrink,  and  would  have  impaired  the  flatness  of  the 
leaves.  And  though  the  letters  are  deeply  furrowed,  it  is  the  same 
in  other  MSS.,  in  which  this  is  known  to  arise  from  the  sharpnesg 
of  the  style.  Perhaps  in  this  codex  each  letter  was  firmly  traced 
with  the  style,  carrying  with  it  some  adhesive  substance,  and  then 
the  silver  wa'<  painted  or  laid  on  the  groove  so  prepared. 

The  following  engraving  exhibits  afacsimileof  the  characters  of  the 
Codex  Argenicus.  This  specimen  was  drawn  from  the  MS.  itself  for 
Dr.  Edward  Daniel  Clark,  formerly  of  Cambridge :  it  is  not  strictly 
Ti  facsimile,  as  even  the  division  of  the  lines  is  not  observed.  The 
piissage  is  Luke  xviii.  17.,  and  it  is  thus  given  in  the  Gothic  ex- 

'  See  Gahcl.  and  Loche,  p.  -kxti}.  footnote,  where  both  these  ptatcmenU  are  (riTcn,  and 
an  endeavour  is  made  to  reconcile  thcin  by  Biipjjosing  that  in  the  one  case  600  Swedish 
inipi-riiil  dollars  arc  meiint,  and  in  the  other  -IdO  Swedish  imperial  bank;  both  of  which 
(it  is  s(nteil)  amount  to  the  Fame  sum,  200  Pnissian  thalers,  i.  e  about  thirty  poundM 
of  our  money:  a  sum  so  disproportionately  little,  that  it  suf^gcsta  some  mistake  in 
the  sintrment  of  the  amount.  Uppstriim,  however,  says  (Praf.  p.  iii.)  "400  ihalerii 
impcritilibus  arijcntcis  Suecicis,"  adding  in  a  footnote,  "  Hire  summa  non,  ut  aflSrmant 
Gahrlcnt7.  et  I.<)tbe,  pag.  xxxi.  ducentos,  scd  potius  sexcentoa  fere  thaleros  Oeimaoid 
mrU  a'lpiipnrnt.*' 

•  Some  copies  bear  the  date  1084. 
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pressed  in  Roman  letters-,  and  divided  as  the  lines  stand  in  the  MS. 

Itself. 

" Amen  qij»a  Tzvis.  eaei 

ni  andnimi);  Jiindangardja  g^ii^s 
sve  barn,  ni  <\\m\y  in  izai : 

(The  first  of  these  lines  is  written  in  gold  letters.) 

AHSN   Ol^A  teVBS,  SA6i    Nfl 


ra^s  sve  isAKN.  m  0M^^) 


The  probable  age  of  ^^^V^^^:^]^ ^Xt^^ 
have  suggested  that  it  was  ^H* -g  -»  f^U'S''^^,  ^,king  a  trans- 
evidently  rather  the  work  of  -^f^^^'^^^  j^  „ot  be  the  origtnal 
lation  fur  pi-act.cal  purpose  -But  th^^^^^  ^^^^^^  readings  in  the 
MS.  is  proved  by  ^^e  existence  oi  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^,^^  ,,^j 

margin;  and  these  c?"ld  no   have  been  ^,^^  ^^^^^^ 

been  for  some  t.me  >«  "^"^f^^j,  1}  ^,,,Jnt,  and  the  arrange- 
in  which  it  was  executed  .  the  "^«^«  "^  ^  architectural  des.gn  w.th 
ment  of  the  Er^^'''^'^TeV  are  S  the  same  as  we  find  in  the 
f'ZSr^:^^^^^'''^^  ^-^  probably  belong 
tTpp^r  Sly  during  the  Gothic  sovereignty  ^^^^^^  ^^.^^ 

Ke  last  century  an  "P-'-J'^^^f  Sedly  Michaelis,  that 
stein,  and  others  and  tt  was  at  o-^^^^  ^^,  b„,  Frank.h^ 

the  language  of  the  Codex  A-.e  ^^^  ^^^^^^    ^^^^^.  ^„d  the 

This  theory  was  <=«^^';^'' T  '  "".^ts  in  Italy  has  set  the  question 
discovery  of  Oetro-Gothtc  dacu"  ent«  m         y_^  ^^^  ^^^.^ 

entirely  at  rest:  we  may  ^es^ttshea  t  ^^^  ^f 

in  the  tongue  that  was  «=°'"^«"  *^  j'  ;V  the  titleXd  of  property 

these  Gothic  documents  found  .n  ^J-'^'y  '*  ^  „f  the  Gothic  church 

7about  the  ye«  551   signed  by  a^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ,i,„ 

of  St.  Anastatta  («'^''"^^X.,^  ^ff^rded  collateral  evidence. 

some  monumenU  m  SP=^;"  "^'£e„  -"de  of  the  GospeU  of  th.s  ver- 

.  Theeorre.,»ndcnce  o^ -^''t^  ^^^oZ^^'^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
.  ,nltb,"  "  •'-"^T^^r^That  of  tbe  od,tio'n  of  GaWUnt.  and  I«ebe  -nd  -Jso  ^^__^^ 

of  publication:—  ^Amci^ 
ci  kvimith  in  iMi. 
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The  MS.  in  wliicli  tlicse  fraj^ments  were  discovered  is  written  in 
two  coliiiiiii.s  ;  the  Crothic  occupies  the  fir.-t,  and  t'le  other  is  in  Latin; 
the  hitter  b('in<T  in  a  version  difl'cring  from  that  of  .Jerome's  revision; 
and  wiiich  ajjrces  with  hnt  few  exceptions  with  what  wc  know  from 
other  sources  to  have  be  'n  the  text  of  the  imrevised  old  Latin. 
Tiiis  MS.  is  perhaps  anterior  to  the  time  when  tlie  Ilicronyniinn 
text  was  introchiced  into  t/rneral  nse.'  This  was  tlie  first  intimation 
of  tlic  existence  of  a  version  of  the  Epistles.  Ihrc,  who  was  dili- 
gently occniii<'d  with  the  comparison  of  the  printed  editions  of  the 
Gospels  with  tiic  MS.  itself  (a  work  of  much  labour  from  the  cotlcx 
being  often  difficult  to  read,  and  from  its  having  been  very  defectively 
followed  by  the  earlier  editors),  soon  reprinted  this  portion  of  the 
Romans:  this  was  also  included  in  the  collection  of  his  remarks  on 
the  version  of  Ulphilas  edited  by  Busching  in  1773. 

Zahn  in  1805  published  the  most  complete  edition  of  Ulphilas 
which  had  been  executed  up  to  that  time ;  he  used  Ihre's  laboriously 
executed  transcript,  his  Latin  version,  and  other  additions. 

In  1817  the  late  Cardinal  Angelo  Mai,  then  a  librarian  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Ambrosiana  at  Milan,  while  engaged  in  that  search  for 
palimpsest  writing  which  was  so  success^ful  in  the  restoration  of 
several  ancient  works,  noticed  some  Gothic  writing  under  one  of  the 
codices.  This  (it  is  stated)  was  found  to  be  parts  of  the  books  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah.'  A  farther  examination  led  to  new  discoveries; 
four  other  palimpsests  were  found  containing  portions  of  the  Gothic 
version. 

In  order  fully  and  properly  to  investigate  these  Gothic  documents. 
Mai  obtninetl  as  an  associate  Count  Carlo  Ottavio  Castiglione,  whose 
knowledge  of  Teutonic  dialects  rendered  his  aid  all  the  more  valu- 
able. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  these  MSS.  abridged  by  the  Rev. 
T.  II.  Home  from  that  furnished  by  Mai  and  Castiglione  in  1819, 
when  their  discoveries  were  in  part  communicated  to  the  public' 

"  The Jirst  of  these  five  Gothic  MSS.  (which  is  noted  S.  36.)con- 
sist-s  of  204  quarto  pages  on  vellum  ;  the  latter  writing  contains  the 
homilies  of  Gregory  the  Great  on  tlie  Prophecies  of  Ezekiel,  which 
from  their  characters  must  liave  been  executed  before  the  eighth 
century.  Beneath  this,  in  a  more  ancient  Gothic  h:md,  are  contained 
the  Epistles  of  St,  Paul  to  the  Romans,  Ist  and  2d  Corinthians, 
Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colossians,  Ist  and  2d  of  Timothy,  Titus, 


'  Tliifl  ifl  the  Sftmo  MS.  from  which  Knittcl  ol^o  edited  the  Greek  frnpmcnts  of  the 
Gospels  r.  and  Q.     Sec  niwvc,  p.  179   and  the  Jbotnote  for  tlie  historj  of  the  MS. 

*  "  Kings  "  has  Itccii  a<ldcd  in  some  Ftiitemenl^,  aa  though  that  portion  had  been 
inclndcd  In  these  fragr.ients:  the  parts  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  have  l>ecn  printed,  hut  not 
"Kinps;  "  the  word  scciii!«  therefore  to  he  a  mistake.  It  is,  however,  a  curious  point  for 
intjuiry,  as  Philostnrgiiis  says  that  Ulphilas  in  his  translation  omitted  **  Kings,"  ns  not 
desiring  to  inflame  the  martial  spirit  of  the  Guths.  Be  that  a«  it  may,  Philustorgius  ii  too 
confused  in  his  account  of  Ulphilas  to  mjike  it  needful  to  believe  this  on  hia  authority  _ 
merely;  he  srntcs  that  Ulphilas  wns  at  the  Nicene  council;  and  be  quite  err^  in  his  account 
of  when  he  lived,  confusing  the  Emperor  Constantius  with  CoiiRlaniine,  ^c. 

•  UlpbiloGpartinm  iiifilitanim,  i?t  Anihrosianifl  PalimpseAtis  ah  Angcio  Main  repcrtnmm, 
S|>ecinn*n,  conjunctis  cnris  cjiisdctn  Miiii  ■•(  Cnii.li  Octavii  Castillioniclcdiluni.  Mcdiolnut 
M  Here  xijt 
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commence.  This  MS.  appears  to  have  been  written  by  two  different 
copyists,  one  of  whom  wrote  more  beautifully  and  correctly  than  the 
other ;  and  various  readings  may  be  traced  in  some  of  the  margins 
written  in  a  smnllor  hand.  Entire  leaves  have  been  turned  upaido 
down  by  the  resm'ber  of  this  maniiscript.  The  annexed  facsimile 
of  it  represents  the  commencement  of  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Ephc- 
sians,  and  may  be  thus  rendered  :  Thf  Ejiixtle  of  Paul  to  the  Ephe- 
sians  begiiiwlh.  Paul,  an  apostle  of  Christ  Jesus  according  to  the  will 
of  God,  to  the  saints  who  are  at  Ephcsus. 

"  The  second  MS.  also,  in  quarto,  and  noted  S.  45.,  contains  156 
pages  of  thinner  vcllinn,  the  Latin  writing  on  which  is  of  the  eighth 
or  ninth  century,  and  comprises  Jerome's  exposition  of  Isaiali. 
Under  this  has  been  discovered  (though  with  some  difficulty,  on 
account  of  the  thickness  of  the  Latin  chamofers  and  the  blackncps 
of  the  ink,)  ti)C  Gothic  version  of  Saint  I'aid's  two  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthi:ins,  the  (iaiiitians,  Ephesians,  Pliilip[)iaiis,  Colnssians,  the 
two  E[)lstl('s  to  the  'J'hess.ilonians,  and  to  Titus.  What  is  deficient  in 
the  preceding  manuscript  is  found  in  this,  which  has  some  various 
readings  peculiar  to  itself,  and  therefore  is  an  independent  codex. 

"  In  the  third  manuscript,  noted  G.  82.,  a  quarto  Tjiitin  volume, 
containing  the  phiys  of  Plautus,  and  part  of  Seneca's  Tragedies  of 
Medea  and  CEclijiua,  Mai  discovered  fragments  of  the  books  of 
Kings',  Ezra,  and  Nehciniah.  Tiiis  discovery  is  peculiarly  valuable, 
as  not  the  smallest  portion  of  the  Gothic  version  of  the  Old  Testii- 
ment  was  known  to  be  in  existence.  The  date  of  the  Lalin  writing 
of  this  manuscript,  which  Mai  deciphered  with  great  difficulty,  is  not 
specified  ;'but,  on  comparing  his  specimen  of  it  with  other  engraved 
specimens,  we  are  inclined  to  refer  it  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  century. 

"TUe  fourth  specimen  (noted  L  Gl.)  consists  of  a  single  sheet  in 
small  quarto,  containing  i'onr  ])ages  of  part  of  Saint  Jcihn's  Gospel 
in  Latin,  under  which  arc  found  friigmciits  of  the  twenty-fifth, 
twenty-sixth,  and  twenty-sevcntli  chapters  of  Matthew's  Gospel, 
which  are  wanting  in  the  celebrated  manuscript  of  the  (Jotiiic 
Gospels  preserved  at  Upsal,  and  usually  known  by  the  appellation 
of  the  Codex  Argenteus. 

"The  Jlfth  and  last  mannscript  (noted  G.  147.),  which  has  pre- 
served some  remains  of  Gotliic  literature,  is  a  volume  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  ;  under  the  later  writing  have 
been  discovered  some  fragments  of  ancient  authors,  whose  names 
Mai  has  not  specified;  and  also  a  fragment  of  a  Gothic  Homily 
rich  in  biblical  quotations,  and  the  style  of  which  he  thinks  ^■how» 
that  it  was  translated  from  some  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Greek 
Church.  The  characters  of  this  mannscrijjt  bear  a  close  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  Codex  Argenteus,  at  Upsal,  which  was  executed  in 
the  sixth  century. 

■  "  The  manuscripts  above  described  are  written  in  broad  and  thick 
characters,  without  any  division  of  words  or  of  chapters,  but  with 
contractions  of  proper  names,  similar  to  those  found  in  ancient 
Greek  MSS.     Some  sections,  however,  have  been  discovered,  which 

'  Sec  u  to  thii  point  a  prccuding  nota 
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are  indicated  by  numeral  marks  or  larger  «1>--' --l.^^^rclTry." 
at  various  times;  at  first  Mai  and  C«^t'gl>""«  ;;<;^«;  "  j  Custode  of 
alo""-  ■  IX  -^  ;r.  TinsKPssion  from  the  different 

Ambrosian  Library.  ,     l     •„•,„„  as  far  as  Matt. 

The  Codex  Argenteus  is  defective  at  the  be  K^^.    ^^^  ^^^.. 

V.   15. ;  from  vi.  33-v...  12.,  ^-     -";'  ^V  ^j^.k  vi.  30-53.,  xii. 

S;r:  y.ir.Ti?:',"N? «!";;.  txr,.  «-.i..  u.,..  .3. 

to  the  end  of  the  Gospel.  ^  .  j.         ^^     Ambrosian 

Some  of  these  defects  were  B^Pf  ^J^y^^^  '  ^^.a  xxvi.  65.  and 

palimpsests,  particularly  Matt^-- J^     xx    .  ^^      ^  ^^  g^ 

following  verses.     Also  a  f^^  J^"^!.^'' ,  •    „p„aition.    All  the  verses 
John's  Gospel  by  Massman  from  a  GoU.-^  ^^^^  deficient  in 

alter  Luke  xx.  37.,  and  a  few  other  pmccs  ^^^_^  ^.^  ^^^^    j 

^^tl^aul's  Epistles  arc  defective  (aft^the  ^^^^^^^'^ 
sources  have  been  gathered  t-gether  .-Rom.  tov.^  ^  _  ,^^_.^  ^^  .^ 
xiv.  20-xv.  3.  XV.  13--xv^  21.,  ^Co  .  .1.^  ^^^^^  ^  ^__^^^ 
12— v.  3.,  vi.  1— vi>.  5.,  V'.:-  f  J:  lol-xiv  20.,  xiv.  27-xv. 
2  31-xil.  10.,  xii.  22-x-  Ij.  .-•  !.u,u.8-22.,iv.l7.to 
l.,xv.35-46.;_Gal.i   7-20.,^  ....  ^^^^^    .    ^_._  r, 

the    end;    Co.  ..     -6.;  >•  J^     -,Ve'„d;  2  Tim    iv.  16.  ^  the 

Thess.  11.  4—15.;  }.  ^"";^ph  ,cm   to  ver.  11.  and  from  ver.  23. 
end;  Tit.  ii.  1.  to  t»^e  end     Philcm  to  ve  ^        lyp^e  no  part 

Of  the  Hebrews,  Catholic  1^1'  «"es.  Acts  or  ^y       ^'^^e  that 
has  been\rought  to  light  from  the  pal.mp^^^^^^^  ^„,  St. 

fhe    version  of  Ulphi  as  was  not  confined  to        .^^^  1^  ^^^ 
Paul's  Epistles;  for  it  ^^  l""^^ J>e^;;' ^ore^han  a  third  part  of 
:SlrposU::'o;1l^'.::s="  of  the  New  Tesument  to  the 

^^Xi^f^^t^portions^f^^e  (^S^eHn^^ 
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appears,  to  rcfoinparc  with  tlic  MSS.  at  llpsal  and  Milan  all  llinl 
lliey  rc-cditcd.  TIic  Lntiii  version  jilacod  below  the  text  is  made  to 
exliihit,  as  far  as  ])o,ssihle,  tlic  jicculiaritiea  of  the  (iotliic  phrngc- 
ology,  and  the  brief  notes  relate  to  peculiarities  in  the  MSS.,  or  to 
points  of  Gothic  grammar  and  usage  of  words,  or  to  the  bcaririo'  of 
the  Gothic  readings  as  evidencing  the  (ireek  text  employed.  It  is 
thus  easy  even  for  those  who  are  very  little  acquainted  with  tlic 
Gothic  idiom  to  use  this  version  critically.  Gabelentz  and  Loebe 
have  emp!oye<l  the  IJoman  character  in  their  edition. 

A  small  edition  of  this  version  by  Gaugengigl  appeared  in  184S.' 
Recently  there  have  appeared  two  (Jothic  editions;  one  of  tlio 
Gospels  by  UppstriJni '  re]ircscnting  the  Codex  Argenlcus  veryexactlv 
line  for  line  (accompanied  by  a  beautiful  faasimilc)  ;  and  one  of  all 
tlie  Gotiiic  fragments  by  IMassman,  in  which  the  Gothic  ia  accom- 
pjinied  by  scvenil  other  critical  additions.' 

It  is  not  to  be  questi(med  that  this  translation  was  made  direct 
from  the  Greek;  the  constructions  that  are  imitated  and  the  forms  by 
which  com])ound  words  are  at  times  rendered,  ni:ike  this  certain. 
Even  the  mistiikes  of  remlcring  show  that  it  was  the  Greek  text  tlint 
was  before  the  translator's  eye. 

But  though  the  Greek  basis  of  this  version  is  most  certain,  pas- 
sages have  been  pointed  out  in  which  some  Latin  influence  seems 
traceable.  These  jicculiarifies  arc  most,  if  not  all,  of  them  in  tlm 
form  of  glossematieal  anqilifiealions ;  and  few  of  them  are  quite 
peculiar  to  the  (iolbic  and  the  Latin.  If  the  version  of  Ulpliiliis 
received  them  from  the  Latin,  it  must  have  been  in  all  probaliility 
during  thcTtimn  of  the  Gothic  rule  in  Italy,  when  amplifications 
might  easily  have  been  written  in  the  margin  of  a  Gothic  codex. 
One  Codex  IJilingnis  (Latin  anil  Gothic)  has  already  come  to  light, 
namely,  that  from  whieh  Knitlel  published  the  first  known  fragments 
of  tiie  Epistle  to  the  Romans  ;  and  should  others  be  found,  we  may 
be  able  to  trace  the  conncctiun  more  exactly.     Besides  the  Codex 

'  G.itipcii^'igl's  cttiiion  fcems  to  merit  Imt  little  nttt*ntion.  Upp'^triini  Bftj'S  of  it  "In 
horuni  [ctlitorum  si-.]  luiiiuTtim  I;;imtium  Gniit^cnpij;]  conBuIto  non  rcfrrimua,  qiium  is 
omiiin  FUft,  <>in|nc  m.-tfrim  im'inIoriim  tjpu|^raphicoriim  copia  vitiuta,  pncscrtiia  ex  cditione 
Gt^lcntii  I.,t)ct>ritpic  tlrtu-irrit.'' 

*  Codex  Arpcntfus  s.  fiiit-rorum  KvnnRcIir>nun  veraionis  Gothicre  frnpmcntR,  qiice  iterura 
rccogiiitn  ftilnotiitioniliti^qnc  instnicln  jtir  linens  sinptiloa  ad  fidcin  cud.  additis  frngmcritij 
cvanpclicis  codd.  Anibrosiauorum,  ct  tab.  lapidu  express*.  Kd.  Dr.  And.  Uppstrom. 
Up»nliie,  1854. 

•  Ulfila.<i.  Die  liciliRen  Scliriften  altcn  uiid  nencn  Bundcs  in  gothijcticr  Sprnche.  Mit  gc- 
pi.'!iiil>crslandcr  gririlii-clier  nlid  luKiiiisclKr Version.  Anincrkriiigen, Worlorbucli.Sproch- 
Iclire  und  gcsclliililiidiiT  Einleitunt;  Von  II.  F.  Mnasniann.  I't.  \.  Slutt(;nrt,  185.").  8vo. 
'ih\s  first  part  ooiitiiins  all  tlic  Gotiiic  text  tlnit  is  known  to  be  extant,  and  the  comnieiice- 
nient  o/'  the  notes;  nil  the  cxpliiniitnry  |>ortiiin,  liislorieul  iiitrodnctioil,  &c.  is  to  follow  in 
tlic  Second  anil  eoiieliidinj,'  part.  Jlns^ninn  lins  (;iven  B"nie  friiginents  of  tlie  ()M  Test, 
besides  ilioso  edited  liy  Miii  and  CiiMiKlione,  but  these  tern  to  have  been  gaibcrcd  from 
tplotnlions.      In  llli^  vnlnnie  the  (imhic  in  bir|;e  1)  pe  oreupics  the  left  hnlid  pn(,'e;  on  the 

other  in  two  colunnis  :ire  the  eoriis| liii;;  (ireek  and  I.iilin  text".    In  the  absenec  as  yet 

of  all  explnnntiiMi,  it  may  be  reniniKid  llint  the  Grcik  brcmt  lo  1«  such  a  text  as  the 
editor  supposed  lllphibis  to  have  had  befnre  liim,  and  the  l.nlin  is  a  copy  of  the  Vnl(!«tc, 
not  the  Clenieiiline,  nor  yet  exactly  that  edited  from  the  Codex  Aniiatmns  by  Tisehendorf, 
tlion);li  it  resembles  the  aeliinl  reiidini;s  of  that  MS.  as  corrected  by  Tregellc«  from  hit 
collation  and  the  re-comparison  of  Signor  del  Furia. 


Carolinus,  such  MSS.  .ay  in  all  P-j'^^^'JJ^^.'i-^/^'rwrit^^^^^^ 
too,  before  the  time  in  which  the  ^"^^^^^^-''^'."^ccompanying  the 
has  been  already  --^»'-\;;-V.    :,;„t' ^  ^"h  as  3 
Gothic  fragment.  "J.t^Ste?b^l"ht    nto  common  circulation. 

s:s^?^c^^SGiSrf^^aiLuk^.^^^^>— 

clearly  to  be  taken  from  the  old  Latin  version,  so  much  so 

But  the  Latin  colouring  .8  but  f'-f^'^^j^/'nts  general  cha- 
that  it  might  be  almost  V^f^^V ^^^l^^'Z^,,  it  Lv  be  con- 
ractcri-stics.  As  a  monument  «'  "^  "j^"  ^<  ^j.^^  „,-,ght  iiave  been 
sidcred  as  exhibiting  pecubarly  the     nrf  ^/  '"^  t  ^fc.^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

expected  :  it  abounds  in  readings  "J^",,  „„  altogether  of  the 
later  copies;  it  also  c-tam.  a  gr  ^t  -any  w^^^^^^^  ,esemb!ance  in  the 
most  ancient  class.  Jhough  there  s  no  pr  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

text  of  this  MS.  ♦^^""g'^;*'    "  t  eor-^o"'    '^"'  ''  '  ''"'''" 

trr.^T«Sirsi"'5S."^^i:-r:f  .i.e  f.«*  „„.,,  .■» 

carried  on.  .  .    „-.^^  Joes  support  the  readings  of 

Thus  in  all  cases  m  which  ^1''  ;"^'°^,£  to  an  attentive  hearing, 
niore  ancient  authorities,  it  ,s  "°*  °" 7. ^'"le.tly.  Allowance  must 
but  it  must  be  considered  to  confi  m  ^l'  "  g  -^^j  remoulding  of  the 
always  be  made  in  using  this  version  tor  tl^e  i  ^^^.^^^  ^^^,^ 

Grci  text  from  which  it  was  tjl^^^'.^^J^Sn  itself.     As  a  critica 
,,,en  '■'l-<^"-\J/kcTe'highLe  that  belongs  to  the  Latin  and 
witness  it  canii<  t  take  me  111^"  1 

Epistles. 


CHAP.  XXXL 

THE    ARMENIAN    VERSION. 

THE  Armenian  t-slation  Wong  t^^^^^^^^^ 
beginning  of  that  age  ^7;"J.i'^t  language ;  before  that  time  they 
thf  inventor  of  the  «  I'^'^^'^.^^/sV^jTcUerl     The  fact  seems  to  be 
are  said  to  have  employed  the  ^^y"*^  '«       j        ^  the  reception  of 
that  they  --«.^T\TnXnceTr  atietheyhadnoChnsti- 
Chrlstianity,  w.th  L.les8a,andh«ice  ^  ^^^^  ^^  «?"''^^,'^^lt 
SSl^^^^iapt  ra"p^«l;-^^  the  peeul^  conformation  of  that 


language. 
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Miesrob  seems  to  liavc  rcparded  liis  invention  of  tlie  Ai-incniaii 
iilpliabct  as  given  liini  by  a  licavcnly  vision.  Isaac  tiie  Armenian 
])atriarcli  bcc;iiiie  a  wann  patron  of  this  new  invention,  and  bo  with 
Jliesrob  hibourcd  to  instruct  tlic  Armenians.  After  a  time  Mic^rob 
found  Isaac  occuj)icd  in  transhitiii}^  from  the  Syriac  into  Armenian ; 
this  was  done,  because  no  Greek  bouks  could  be  had,  the  Persian 
{general  Merazan  having  burned  tlicin ;  apparently  because  of  tlint 
lani^uage  showiiij;  a  connection  with  the  empire.  There  Bcenistu  bo 
some  doubt  what  Isaac  was  translating,  and  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  it  was  tlic  Scriptures.  It  might  even  seem  as  if  Miesrob  liim- 
eelf  had,  witli  Joscjih  and  Eznak  his  companions,  previously  begun  a 
translaticm  from  tlie  Syriac,  be;iiniiing  with  the  Proverbs,  and  com- 
pleting all,  including  the  New  Testament. 

In  431  .losoph  and  Eznak  returned  from  the  council  of  Ephesus, 
bringing  with  them  a  copy  of  the  Bible  in  Greek  :  on  this  Isaac  and 
l\Iic>rob  threw  aside  what  they  had  jireviously  done,  and  commenced 
the  work  anew.  Hut  here  a  fresh  difficulty  arose,  they  were  insuffi- 
ciently skilled  in  the  Greek  tongue;  therefore  Eznak  and  Joseph, 
together  with  Moses  Chorcnensis,  himself  the  narrator  of  these 
jiarticulars,  were  sent  to  Alexandria  to  perfect  themselves  in  that 
languiige.  There  they  made  what  they  term  the  third  translation 
into  Armenian:  the  Jirst  being  the  attempt  to  do  the  work  from  the 
Syriac,  and  the  srcond  that  which  was  frustrated  through  want  of 
knowledge  of  Greek.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  last 
there  were  not  a  few  portions  used,  wliich  had  at  first  been  formed 
from  the  Syriac,  and  that  they  were  afterwards  revised  and  re- 
monldod  so  as  to  suit  the  Greek. 

ncfiiru  in(iuiring  into  the  character  of  text  found  in  this  version, 
or  into  tlic  kind  of  preservation  with  which  it  has  come  down  to  us, 
it  will  be  well  on  some  accounts  to  mention  first  of  all  the  printed 
editions. 

In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  MS.  copies  of  the 
Arnieni:in  Hiblc  having  become  very  scarce  and  ex[)en9ive,  the 
Armenian  bishii|is,  in  a  synod  held  in  1662,  determined  to  get  it 
jiiintcd,  if  possible,  in  Europe.  For  this  purpose  an  Armenian  of 
l^rivan,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Oscan  or  Uscan  (by  which 
he  is  said  to  have  been  called  from  his  abode  in  the  monastery  of 
Uski'),  was  sent  to  Europe  for  tlie  purpose. 

'  "  Er  hnt  sf  iiicii  Sit?,  im  Klostcr  Uski,  woher  cr  in  Frankreich  UscanuM  gcnannt  wnrde." 
Hiit;'s  Kinluitiint;,  §  SO  p.  355.  ed.  1847.  It  seems,  then,  M  if  wo  had  no  ntime  for  this 
ni.m.  He  a|p{ieiirs  to  enll  hinisi-lf  "  bishop  "  on  the  title-page  of  the  Bible  tliat  he  edited, 
anil  konic  ti  rni  ijini  Bishop  of  ICrivan,  and  yet  others  deny  that  ho  was  properly  a  bishop 
at  all.  (IJischnf  Uscan,  wic  m.in  ihn  pcwohnlich  nennt,  ob  er  gleich  nicht  Bischof  war. 
KiL-lihnni,  Kinli'itiiiic,  v.  87.)  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  he  did  come  from  the  Eujt,  that 
he  did  print  the  Armenian  Bible  at  Amsterdam,  and  that  Fere  Simon  knew  him  at  Paris 
in  iri70,  and  iliiU  lu'  died  at  Marseilles,  where  by  the  permission  of  Louis  XIV.  the  printing 
of  ccclcsiaiitical  books  for  the  Armenians  was  for  some  time  carried  on;  though  hindered 
hy  a  question  which  ciiinc  under  discussion,  whether  the  Church  of  Rome  ought  not  to 
Consider  the  Aruicniati  mode  i>(  celebratiuj;  the  Lord's  Supper  as  involving  idolatry, 
because  the  bn  ad  is  adoreil  prior  to  consecration.  This  discussion  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  printing  of  the  .Armetiian  Bible,  lIioU(,'h  it  has  sometimes  been  confounded  with  it,  et» 
Ihouirli  Uscan  had  tried  to  print  it  at  Marseilles  and  did  not  succeed. 
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in  the  object  ofln.  mimon  to  the  7 *''"?  '  .u " -.ty,  «t  length  h, 
Cbaracteri  Armenorum   P'"*«:^*  "'^T^^^^^^  Armenia   de 

which  tie  text  of  Uscan  ^^J^^':^,''^,^^^-  1^89  Dr.  Zobrab 
„ppeare<l  in  the  ^--^  T-  ^^  J^if Ne"  T"^^  at  Venice  (in 
published  an  improved  ^f '»"  f  J«  [^^^.,„„  f^^^d  in  the  Armrninn 
'vhich  1  John  v.  7.  wa^  denoted  «^  ""*  '^^^'j^^  „f  ,he  whole  Arme- 
MSS.),andin  1805  he  brought  out  h^se^^^^^^^^  ^^gg  throughout, 
nian  Bible,  in  which  he  Vf^^l  |fcSa  in  the  fourteenth  century : 

The  basis  was  a  C"^«  J""'^" '"  eomm.cd  ;  and  the  results  of  the 
with  this  several  other  MSS  -«;«^<;°-^I^-^^^^^^^^^       ^,  ,^^  f,,,^  the 

been  contained  in  several  others  ^j^^  Monastery  of  St.  Lazarus 

Tischendorf  learned  from  Aucherot  the  j^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

Venice,  that  he  and  otbe"  of  b^  lei  o      ^^^  .^    ^^able  that  they 

:4^^lrveTrm"r  nln  vame,  which  they  did  not  possess 

in  the  time  of  Zobrab.  n„Wiflhed  with  a  Latin  translation, 

As  this  version  has  never  b^cnpu^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ,, 

critical  editors  of  the  GreeK  incw  i  vers  ons  with  the 

o  use  it  through  j^^^^-^^^^^tuh  m^^^K^^^^^^^^^  ^hey  have 

lancriiages  of  wduch  they  were  "">  themse  i  .^^^  ^  ^  ,^^ 

'tLl  not  had  the  same  opportunity  o    b  m    n^h  J  £  .^^^^_ 

general  text,  or  of  being  mtsled  as  t..    o  ^^^^^nlcated  some 

fn-etation  might  be  '"^'^.^l^f  c.^^renab led  Wetstein  to  give  yet 
'of  the  readings  to  Mill;  La  Croze  en  ^^^^^^^^ 

more  citations;   ^"^^.^^^'^Ve  Jd^  of  Bredenkamp  of  Hamburg   who 
of  this  version  through  the  =««  oi  Testament,  the 

:;.llated,  for  his  --^al    'ublished  in"^  1789.     Scholz  states  that 

Armenian  text  of  Z*''^;^^  Jf,,;,,  and  also  the  Mechitanst  mo„ks 
Cirbied,  Armenian  professc^r  at  lans,         ^^^.^^  ^ohrab. 

fsol'.  Xs  ZsSo-erbat  been  used  very  partially.- 

■  Use.n.  sometime... .^-of^..--^t^^ 

ZT'C:t:^^  '--;He  Venice  e^.-^- ^f.^Trh^.  "  tbe  mystery  of 
Jesus:"  in  the  margm  there  IS  a  ^  ^ 
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for  critical  purposes,  and  as  the  only  text  that  was  worthy  of  reliance 
was  virtually  uncollatcd,  and  as  the  most  contradictory  statemcnta 
were  circulated  rcspectinjr  this  version,  the  character  of  its  readings, 
and  its  Latinizing  or  the  contrary,  —  it  was  obviously  desirable  that 
mean?  should  he  taken  fully  to  use  the  text  edited  by  Zohrab,  and  the 
variations  of  the  MSS.  as  noted  by  him.  This  was  an  object  felt  to 
be  of  im[)ortance  by  Dr.  Tregellcs,  in  making  the  preparations  for  his 
Greek  Testament.  Distrusting  his  ability  to  acquire  a  sufficient 
acquaintance  with  Armenian  to  accomplish  this  work  himself  (and 
having  previously  been  i)revented  by  the  decease  of  his  friend  Sarkies 
Davids  of  Sliiraz,  M.  D.,  Glasgow,  from  obtaining  his  promised  aid), 
it  was  some  time  before  cmnpclcnt  assistance  was  procured.  This 
work  was  at  Lost  taken  up  by  Charles  Kieu,  Ph.  D.  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  it  was  executed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  a  kind  of 
verbal  connection  between  the  Armenian  version  and  the  Greek.  la 
a  Cirork  Now  Testament  each  word  was  underlined  when  there  was 
no  difference  whatever  from  the  Greek;  all  transpositions  were  noted ; 
all  spntenccs  not  rendered  strictly  literally  were  marked.  Whatever 
the  Armenian  omits  romaiiied  without  being  underlined  ;  while  nil 
additions,  variations,  he.,  were  indicated  in  the  margin.  At  the  foot 
of  each  page  Dr.  Kicu  aiMed  the  variations  of  the  INISS.  collated  hy 
Zohrab,  or  the  text  of  Uscan,  when  the  Venetian  editor  departed 
from  it.  In  this  manner  Tregolles  was  able  to  form  a  judgment 
respecting  this  version,  independently  of  the  statements  of  previous 
writers,  to  correct  remarks  that  have  been  made,  and  to  use  the  read- 
ings of  the  text  and  the  MSS.  with  a  degree  of  certainty  which  he 
could  not  otherwise  have  attained. 

Jt  had  been  early  noticed  that  Uscin's  text  contains  the  verse 
1  John  v.  7. ;  and  this  led  to  the  suspicion  that  he  had  himself  in- 
serted it  by  translation  from  the  Latin  :  indeed  he  seems  to  have 
admitted  that  he  used  the  Latin  to  supply  what  he  found  defective 
in  his  M.S.  But  it  was  doubteil  whether  this  addition  was  due  to 
Uscan,  for  it  was  said  that  Ilaitho  or  Ilaithom,  the  king  of  Armenia 
in  the  thirteenth  century  (1224  70),  had  introduced  the  verse;  in  fact, 
that  he  had  revised  the  Armenian  version  by  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and 
that  he  had  translated  even  all  the  prefaces  which  bear  the  name  of 
Jerome,  real  and  spurious,  into  Armenian:  that  he  did  this  last  work 
seems  pretty  certain. 

As  1  John  V.  7.  is  quoted  by  a  synod  held  at  Sis  in  Armenia 
thirty-seven  years  after  the  death  of  Haithom,  it  was  deemed  pretty 
certain  that  it  had  been  brought  into  the  text  by  that  king,  whose 
adherence  to  the  Western  Church  was  very  marked,  and  who  at 
length  became  a  Franciscan  monk. 

Thus  there  rested  on  this  version  a  kind  of  suspicion,  which  could 

God  the  Fntlior  iji  ClirisI  ■Icsu'  ;"  nnd  tliis  wns  followed  bv  tlic  Voiiicc  edition  of  li<l6. 
All  lli.K  llic  oolliiiori  oii^'lit  to  li:ive  indiciitcd  ns  nmil/eil  in  iliu  Venice  edition  of  1805  i> 
the  ivoril  "  Kutlicr;  "  for  in  that  jilonc  does  it  difTir  from  Uscnii.  Grieslmeh  does  not  give 
the  n'rtdinp  of  the  Arnieninn  text  as  it  stands  in  Uscan  qnite  correctly,  for  hp  omit« 
"  Jesus  "  at  the  eijd  ol  the  seiilcncc. 


only  be  removed,  or  else  changed  into  a  certainty  by  tHe  facts  cf  the 
eas     and  the  nature  of2e;e-nb^;;4b^ 

The  omisston  of  1  John  v- J-  ^-y  ^^^^^^  rchabilitatmg  this 

the  reading  of    us  MSS.,  %«~,^ -f  „,e  case  are  thus  stated  by 
-.„_„;„„  n,  a  rrtical  witness.      Ihe  lacts  oi  ii  i-  . _..„„.,  ,vrttpn 


^ 


rn.V^5G:ha;;hispas^geasintlj<.Ste,jhtm 

MS.  presents  a  similar  reading,  but  ^t  ha.  e-  ^y    ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

t,,a  place  by  a  recent  han.^^        It jbo'^^  .^  ^^  mS.  of  1656 

Ricu  gives  the  wording  of  this  V^^^^^^'       ^,  ^^^^^  ^^  a  trace  of 

differently  hom  its  form  '"  U«can ^^^^^^ e  of  Uscan,  but  it  had  not 
this  reading  in  Armenian  before  the  tune  o         ^^,  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  „f 

affected  the  copies  m  g'="?;;''\^^7J.^'/'  [ut  did  he  obtixin  it  from 

v^hat  was  fo""i.«l««^t"^,.  \^7v,T;  robvious  to  every  one  who  can 
the  Latin  ?     The  prohahhg  of  thm   «  oD^  :^^^^  ^  ^^^^j 

apprehend  the  bear  ng  ^.^he  subject  and  this  .^^^^^  ^j,,,  ,^ 

ce  tninty  if  we  find  in  ^^c  context  jroo  so  \^^  ^so-in  s 

Vulgate.  Now  in  ver.  %  f^/^r^  ,,T,d  Armenian  MSS.  m 
Arn^nian  differs  f'""'^,  f  *^,t,^l  .<' CT.,V „,,  est  Veritas."  (So  too 
having  the  reading  of  the  Vulgate  c  ^^^  ^^  fo^  ^^M^.-,  Usc.n  s 
Cod.  Montfort.     See  ^^^ovc,  p.- ^1^.;  ^^^y  j  ,i„us. 

Armenian  agrees  -'^  fe     ;f  >.  ."  -  >^  ^  ^^,,,    fe^t  the 

rSo  too  Cod.  Montfort)      IH'S  "  "^y  ,         •;•    n     hr  aia-rroyiiii', 

X  Armenian  MSS.  differ  --^ '-;^,;„f  "'^  ;•  I  U.,  Uscan  with 
the  Vulgate  has  ''frf"^f°,y,Ccon  n.""  teit.  vi.  3.  and  5  Usc.n's 
the  Vulgate  has  rat...  ^^'^.^  :^;'L„„  .„l  ?8h:  eo  too  the  modrrn 
alone  of  the  Armenian  <=0P  ^J  f  j^^f  D„„-,„i  „„stri,  and  so  Uscan. 
Vulgate.  James  ..  !•' V"lf;,',,u,.er  Uscan  himself,  or  some  one 
These  may  be  taken  as  proofs  that  en''er  y  ,     jg.     But  it  is 

^irtvent^before  him,  ''«'^  "^XX^v.   n  VerLs  e.^and  7.  that  the 

^tsT  the  Codex  MontforUanus  ^^^^  ,^„^,^ ,,         ,d 

But  even  if  Uscan's  Armenian  texi  a  systematic  alter*- 

betpossible  to  -bst-tiatje  a^b^rg^  of  ,^^^  ; 

tion  ;  the  places  in  which  tbe  Armeman  jg      ^^^^^^^^^  the  New 
marked  or  charax^tenstlc  reading     are  bo  "i     1^  ^he  other  hand 

Testament,  as  to  r«-th's  to  be  unpossib.   ^^^^  «"•«*;  V^'^^""  "if 
the  resemblances  in  gene  ml  -^^^^'J,^^^,  versions.     Coincidence  of 

Annenian  and  some  of  the  other  founded  charge. 

feading  does  ^^V^^gtTZCo^^  wluch  t^e  us  back  beyond 
It  appears  that  Mbb.  are  n  ^         ^^  _^  ^^^^ 

.  The  statement  made  hy  Alter  as  to  ;';^;:::™:::';h::::^:'2g^^ 
"aZIho  riptrlu'K  f^^"" 
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tlic  il:iy8  of  Ilattliom  ;  but  certainly  no  tolcralily  old  codices  have 
been  brought  forward  which  exhibit  any  proofs  that  tliey  were  altered 
to  suit  the  Latin  in  his  days:  it  is  utterly  uncertain  whether  the 
synod  of  Sis  cited  1  John  v.  7.  from  his  having  introduced  it.  If 
he  really  translated  the  Ilieronymian  prefaces,  including  the  sptmous 
one  prefixed  to  the  Catholic  Ejnstles,  that  text  would  be  there  found, 
and  this  might  liave  been  all  that  Haithom  actually  did  in  bringing 
it  into  notice. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  additional  instances  of  the  accord- 
ance of  Uscan's  readings  with  those  of  the  Vulgate.  Alatt  vi.  14., 
both  add  at  the  end,  delicto  vestra.  vii.  29.,  both  similarly  add,  et 
Pharasai.  xiv.  32.,  for  the  Greek  r/i/Sairroic  ainwv  the  Vulgate  Ims 
cum  ascendisset,  and  Uscan  has  the  siny.  xyi.  2,  3.,  a  large  omission 
in  the  Armenian  copies  (with  some  other  authorities),  the  whole  of 
which  is  supplied  in  Upcan's  text ;  Dr.  liicu  states  "  from  the  Latin."' 
xxiii.  14.,  oiial  Si  v/ui>  ....  oxt  KarecrdisTe  ....  wepta^aoTspov 
Kplfia  is  added  by  Uscan  with  the  Vulgate,  though  it  "  is  wanting  in 
all  the  Armenian  MSS."  Mark  xiv.  02.,  both  read  "virtutes  Dei." 
John  viii.  1 — 11.  seems  in  Uscan  to  be  introduced  in  accordance  with 
(lie  Vulgate.  Acta  xv.  18.,  where  the  rest  of  the  Armenian  MSS. 
with  other  authorities  omit  a/Zafter  aia>i'os,  Uscan  and  Vulgate  havr, 
"  est  Domino  opus  suum."  xv.  34.,  both  add,  Judas  autem  solus  nhiit 
Jerusalem,  xi.x.  23.,  Vulgate  has  "  de  via  ZJoTnini;"  bo  Uscan.  xxiii. 
Iii'twcen  verses  24.  and  25.  the  Vulgate  introduces,  Timuit  enim  tie 
forte  rnperent  enm  Judcci  et  occidcrent,  et  ipse  postea  calumniam  susti- 
iirret,  tanquqm  accepturus  pecuniam ;  Uscan  has  this  same  addition 
(though  introduced,  by  inadvertence  apparently,  before  -rrpos  <l>7j\tifa 
Tw  I'lye/ioia),  "  not  to  be  found  in  any  Armenian  MS.  "  xxviii.  29. 
omitted  by  the  Armenian  MSS.  (with  other  authorities)  added  in 
Usonn  as  in  tlic  Vulgate. 

It  hns  .•'omctimes  been  s.iid  that  this  version  was  made  from  tlic 
IVsliito  Syriac,  and  not  from  the  f  Jrcck  :  the  only  grounds  for  the 
a«sciti()ii  arc  a  few  pas.sagc.''  connected  with  oneportinnoi  thehi-story. 
It  need  not  be  doubted  that  in  some  few  places  readings  were  intro- 
duced from  the  I'eshito;  the  most  marked  of  these  is  probably  t!ie 
introduction  into  M.att.  xxviii.  18.  of  /cat  Kadi'us  wncaraXKi  fit  6  iraTrip 
fiov.  Kaya>  i'nro<7TiXK(o  vfj.af,  an  amplification  from  John  xx.  21. ;  but 
such  occurrences  are  only  sporadic  ;  there  is  no  characteristic  resem- 
blance between  this  version  and  the  Peshito  Syriac. 

In  the  Acta  and  some  other  parts,  several  of  the  additions  are 
fcmnd  in  the  Armenian  which  are  common  to  it  and  the  Western 
documents ;  they,  are,  however,  far  shorter  and  less  numerous  than 
in  I),  and  the  margin  of  the  Harclcan  Syriac. 

The  collation  of  MSS.  by  Zohrab,  and  the  results  stated  by  Dr. 
Rieu,  seem  to  prove  that  some  of  the  Armenian  MSS.  must  differ 
much,  as  to  the  character  of  their  text,  from  the  rest  There  seem 
to  be  intimations  of  a  remodelling  of  the  version  with  various  Greek 

'  lie  mentions,  however,  tliat  the  passage  ia  found  in  one  Armenian  MS.;  probabl;  one 
quite  recent 


I 


exemplars  almost  from  the  *'"V';"'°  ^^phesus,  having  been  modi- 
", -ell  Joseph  and  ^^-f  ^^H'seS  when  at  Alexandria.  This  may 
fled  by  what  they  read  and  usea  w  another ;  but, 

Soun't  forsome  of  the  varvaj^.on  of  -p^s^^^^^  ^^^^  .-^^  , 
in  whatever  way  it  arose,  coi"P""on  ^^^^  of  mforma- 

kin^s  is  a  most  certain  cpnclus.on.     In  our  p  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^   ^ 

S,  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  ^"t-^J^l^enian  MS.,  and  the  kmd 
rftttnTiS:L^.terrc:n  be  specified  in  the  presen 

this  version;  for  the  "^\""'=';",!;Sen  just  such  as  if  it  were  only 
some  very  competent  ^^'^"^'^"/.Ir , '^ssaid  that  Haithom  or  Uscan 
r^'Teho  tLm  the  La^n,  to  ^^^^^^^^^.^  f.^er  we  fi-d  "o  ^ Um 
had  conformed  .t.     Of  the  innu  ^^^^  now  been  rejcctea 

examination  of  Dr.  Rieu. 


CHAP.  XXXIl. 

THE    ^THIOPIO    VERSION. 

•„r,  ',a  vprv  uncertain  :  by 

Indians.      On   1»>8  ^ei  „  Indians"  had  Deen  ru, 

him  they  were  entrusteQ  ^^^^^  '«^'»'"'V*f "  ^^  tbey  began 

he  gave  them  theT  ^berty^        J^^^-^,^^    goon  f  f  ^^^^l J  of  the 
king  who  succeeded  dunng     ^^^^^  ^^^^  T"" kI£H  ^^  '^' 
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jilacc  of  Iiis  pcc,  wc  know  tlint  tlie  India  in  wliich  lie  laboured  wm 
]i;\rt  of  ^']tliio[)ia  or  Abyssinia.'  Athanasius  mentions  this  Frur 
mentius  in  bis  apology  luklrcsseil  to  tbe  Enijicror  Constantius,  com- 
plaining tliat  tbe  opposition  to  bin>  and  tbe  Nicene  faitb  had  been 
carried  so  far,  as  that  letters  bad  been  written  to  tbe  rulers  of 
jI'vtbioiMa,  to  cause  Fninieiitius  to  be  Biimmoncd,  in  order  tbat  he 
might  be  indoctrinated  into  Arianism;  be  quotes  from  sneb  a  citAtion 
in  which  Fruincntius,  being  suspected  of  being  an  adherent  of  Atha- 
nasius, was  called  on  to  be  examined  as  to  his  creed  by  George,  the 
intruding  bisbo]>  of  Alexandria. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  tbe  Christian  profession  in  tliat 
region  ;  and  in  the  ancient  dialect  of  Axum  wc  possess  a  version  of 
the  Scriptures.  Some  have  attributed  this  to  Frumentius;  but  this 
is  unlikely,  for  the  translat<ir  was  not  too  well  skilled  in  Greek,  as 
will  be  shown  below  ;  and  tbe  Abyssinians  themselves  ascribe  their 
version  to  a  later  date  :  their  accounts  of  it  are,  however,  very  con- 
tradictory, and  they  even  speak  of  its  having  been  made  from  the 
Arabic,  and  this  it  most  certiinly  was  not. 

The  first  portion  of  the  TlCtbiopic  Scriptures  published  was  the 
Psalter,  which  appeared  at  Home  in  1513:  tbe  language  was  there, 
by  a  strnnge  misapprehension,  termed  Chaldre. 

The  New  Testament  was  printed  also  at  Rome,  in  1548  atid  1549. 
In  the  former  year  appeared  the  first  volimie  containing  the  Gospels, 
the  A])oc.ilypse,  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  that  to  the  Hebrews;  in 
the  next  year  was  published  tbe  second  volume,  containing  the 
thirteen  E|iistles  to  which  St,  Paul's  name  is  prefixed.  The  sub- 
scription of  the  editors  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  is  thus  given 
in  Ijatin  by  Ludolf: — "  Mcmores  estote  nostrum  in  orationibus 
vcstris  Sanctis,  scilicet  fratrnm  vestrorum,  Tesfa-Sionis  Mathesini, 
Tensca  A\'al(li,  et  Zaslaski ;  Petri  et  Pauli  et  Pcrnardini ;  quoniam 
onines  nns  filii  simuis  pntris  nostri  Tecia  llainoniti  Monasterii 
Itomnni  IVIons  Ijibani  <licti."  (The  three  latter  names  arc  the  Latin 
designations  of  tbe  three  editors  whose  proper  Abyssinian  names 
j)reci'de.)  The  subscrii)tion  to  tbe  Acts  is  thus  given  by  Ludolf:  — 
"  Ista  Acta  Apostolorum  maxima  sua  parte  versa  sunt  Roma:  e 
lingua  l^omana  ct  (Jraica  in  ^thiopicum  propter  defectum  arche- 
typi :  id  ([nod  addidimus  vel  omiaimus  condonate  nobis,  vos  autem 
emendate  illiid."  ' 

This  Roman  edition  is  stated  to  be  far  from  accurate.  The 
editors  complained  of  tbe  difficulty  in  which  they  were  placed 
t'lnnigh  the  jirinters  being  so  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  lan- 
guage on  wbieb  they  were  employed.'  There  seems  to  be  some 
overstatement  when  they  speak  of  having  filled  up  a  large  part  of 

'  See  Thcodorct,  IlisL  Ecc.  i.  23.     Socrates,  1.  19.     Sozomen,  iL  24. 

'  Mnrsli'H  Notes  to  Michaclifl,  ii.  612. 

'  "  O  juitres  itiei  fnitrcsqiie,  nolitc  siiiistrc  interprvtari  mcnda  ejus,  et  opus  mannnm 
c'nis.  Qui  ciiim  iiiipre^scnnit,  noti  mncr.int  tegcre,  et  mi  non  novcrnmus  imprimerc  : 
si-il  jiiv.itiant  illi  nos,  ct  nos  iiivfthamus  illus,  sicnti  cjecus  cnx'tim  juvat.  Propterea  ig- 
iioseitc  noltis  et  illis."  Christian  Benedict  Michnelis's  Iranslntion  in  his  Prefact  to  Bode'f 
CiilLitiiHi  of  St.  Miiiiliew's  (Jospcl  in  tlic  ./Elliiopic,  1749.  Tliis /"rz/uce  gives  a  good 
iiii  unit  of  llic  IJomaii  edition. 


thought  to  be  deficient  m  their  copies.     From  {J^  ^\°7^„.     ,„« . 

critical  editors  could  draw  tbe.r  ^'^^^^IPf^}^^^^^^^^  by  Bode, 

whole  of  tbe  iEtbiopic  version  from  the  text  oi   vvaii     , 
allowance  for  the  typographical  errors  ^^^  Testament 

No  revised  or  emended  text  ot  inc^  i  collation 

appeared  until  1826, «  ben  ^be  GospeU  -^^rHj^ted  W  ^^ 
of  MSS.  by  Thomas  P^J^ ^ktt  M  t'  f«™«^^^^^  ;„  1330  by  the 
College,  Cambridge.     1  he  ^"'P^lf  J  j     ti,e  same  editorial 

other  books,  completing  the  ^e^  Testament  under  t  ^^.^^^ 

care.  This  edition  was  ^^^ff^'^^.^'j/but  shnply  to  give  the  Abys- 
Soeiety,  whose  object  was  not  cn^«:a^but^^^^^^^^^^  ancient  version  as 
Binianstbe  Scnptures  in  as  goo^  a  fo^^m  ot  t  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^,^^j 

could  be  conveniently  done.^  ^"^h  M^S  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

by  Mr.  Piatt  as  were   <=««'  y/^^^.'^';^^^^^      the  object  in  view. 

a  critical  acquaintance  with  the  Mn.  ■  criticism  commenced 

The  use  of  the  TEth.opic  ^"«'°";"  *'„^^"„"^  Polvglott,  where  the 

(or  nearly  .0)  with  tbe  »Pf  "^^'^.^"J^^i^tTer  available  to  Biblical 
Ltin   interpreUtion   renc  credit    n  amann  ^,^^  ^^^,^_ 

scholars  who  were  no  ^'^''^'^'^  '"  *  ti,if  ,„  be  done  with  far  greater 
tion  and  version  of  Bode  .«^"fJl^^,X  been  made  of  Mr.  PL-itt's 
exactitude;  l^'l\  ^  ""  ^^  was  desfous  of  obtaining. all  the  in- 
examinations.  Dr.  Tregclles  was  application  waa  re- 

formation tbat  he  could  ';°7.*^;^;;;°''Mr.  Piatt  sent  Dr.  Trcgelles 
Bponded  to  with  the  greatest  k-mlness     J>  ^^  ,^ 

the  memoranda  which  he  '''^''^"'f  ^  ,o,.t ;  and  Mr.  Plat t,  in 
Gospels,  nut  fe.  notes  were  mad  or  Ro,^^.^^_^^  ..As  the  work 
stating  this  to  Dr.  rrcgo  les     thus  p  ^.^^^  g^^.^^^^  ^^.j,„_  by 

following  «"'Vr.,,/^„?,fthl British  and  Korcu'n   Bible  Soc  ely  ^^^  ^,j  j 

P»ris  and  in  the  1>7  ^  "[  '„(  }i„„c  With  remarks  and  ""''^;^  ^  „f  Ahysnnia: 
thosoin  the  Vatican  Library  »^1  ^^,^,^„„„  i„,o  'h''  "-'I  ™  \'"^  fh^«,i„  of  an 
specimens  of  ;;;;X°ly  >  "f  « '''"'"^■'  '"  ''v%mirR  A  »  of  Trinity  College. 
ITwira^nd'an  than^c  MS.     By  Thomas  FcU  PiaU.  R  A  . 
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was  ratlicr  carclpss  ftl)out  writinrr  or  keenintr  onv      T„  f    .   l     • 
good  .IcI  of  editorial   work   on^,7v  S^arL  /." '^*=*> '"^^p 
.n«de  the  circu.ns.ance  that  I  iLc  Wn  foned  an  „.'""'  /  ^"''^"^^f 
mind  for  getting  rid  of  ad.litional  l„w"r  "  '"'"''  "^  "^  '"^■' 

thus  described  hy  himself'-    "  Iw  fll    A   .     ^^^^ fL'slament  was 

In  exam.ning  the  translation  one  of  the  first  points  that  \,  obviou. 
proves,  it.deed,  that  it  was  made  from  the  Greok  h„f  \IZ  'l**"/""" 
later  could  not  have  been  a  Greek  hii^Ss'  usdet^lj'tWorf 
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I  iii.,  a  MS.  corameacing  in  chap.  xL 


.  ^'J'n'"  '"  ''''■  ''"■■••R"'"".  Nov.  8.  1849. 

to  .hTi^^iiriciir^d  I:  :rr"  °'  "-=  ^""°p"=  «««•  ^^^-^  "^  «'■  p^t.  io  .he  „o.<. 

In  St.  Miiltlicw  «.  ^f,  Hiiil  iii 
In  St.  Mark  a.  M.  only. 
In  St  Luke  a    18.  I'j.  .^. 

s|:;p"-;:  rSit'.4T;!?ti^'^  ^^  *•;  ^-  <-  -^  <^"  «>'  -^e  Bihi. 

cited  u„,ler  St.  Luko  only,  wi.en  they  are  lecrrdJ^^?'  •  ■  ^"It  ?"'  "''"  ""'  "" 
«ot  appear.  Itou.ver,  Mr.  ]>l„,t  dZ,"  .  v  ^vr.h.rin  M  »"k ^k'*"/  ^T  ?<"'*''•  ''*• 
M  and  iii.,  and  in  St.  Mark  of  a   and  jt^o^y  ^"^  *"  '"'^  ""'^  "■«  "'*  »f  »• 

Bnfhal'n^T"'"  '"  "■"  *'^-  °' '^^  •'''•■'""  Cambridge,  b^nght  from  India  by  Dr.  CU.di» 

identify  ihem  positively  '  '*'"'  ^"'""y'  ''« -  >»"  ">"«  »  -othing  to 

S<Jietyrifst.'-  "  '"■•''"'"''  ''°"^'  "-"^  '"'  -Pe^ively.  v.  vi..  and   vil  i„  ,he  Bibl. 

Wliiit  MS.  is  intended  by  "  a  "  of  St.  T.hIa  mnA  e.    t„i, 
hi.s  note,  it  w.,  elearly  one^o  .^^i  heSMd'^ot'^onfin/eth'arLcC  "Mr^L  t'J 

it  i.  then  possible  that  a.  and  M.    „tro  MSS.  acqui,^d  a/I^  M     P  l;^^"'?'r"^'''"' 
printed.     I8  there  any  b.loncinc  to  the  Asiatie  S^  I!^.        ,  I  "  '  <=■""'<»!"«  »" 

""*<^'"  - — -"-  .'-Hp;r„:;i;  ttiti::rd:i^„rtL,7rvo'^i'";urj'''''"  *^'~'- 


its  having  been  the  work  of  Frumentius.'  The  following  instancrs 
will  prove  this:  — o/ita  is  confounded  with  Ofiea  (or  opTj);  thus 
Matt  iv.  13.  "in  monte  Zabulon;  "  lix.  1.  "  in  monies  Judaeas  trans 
Jordanem."  Acts  iii.  8.  nWofievo?  "  pisces  capiens,  qs.  aXuvwv  vcl 
aKievoiievo! :  "  so  C.  B.  Michaelis;  Bode  however  renders  "celeriter 
inccdens."  iii.  20.  irpoKfi^Hpiafiivov  confounded  with  Trpoxs)(pt(Tfj,evoi/, 
"  (jucm  pntunxit."  ii.  37.  KaTCvvyqaav  taken  as  Karrivolyrjaav,  "  aperti 
sunt  quoad  cor  eorum."  xvi.  25.  hrriKpowvrro  ainwv  oi  S^afitot  taken  as 
if  hreKpovovro  aiiTwv  oi  Se<7fwi;  "  pcrcussa  sunt  vincula  eorum."  xx. 
15.  ayriKpv  Xlov,  rendered  Anticras  Chiu.  Matt  v.  25.  evvooiv  ren- 
dered intelligens,  as  \i hvowv.  Luke  viii.  29.  Koi-rrlhais  <pv\aa-<T6p.evos 
is  taken  as  if  there  were  TraiSt'ois,  "  a  parvuKs  custoditus."  2  Cor. 
vii.  2.  -xfcipria^aTi  is  rendered  "  separate,"  as  if  ;)f(Bpi(TaT8.  Rom.  viL 
11.  e^vdTr)<re  is  taken  as  if  i^endrtjae,  "  conculcavit"  Rev.  iv.  3. 
Ipi!  is  rendered  "  sacerdotes,"  as  if  it  were  ieptU.  Words  are  con- 
fi)unded  in  their  weaning,  which  happen  to  be  spelled  with  the  same 
letters:  thus  in  1  Cor.  xii.  28.  "  Posuit  Dominus  aurem  ecclcsia:," 
from  confounding  the  meanings  of  OTS.  To  the  above  may  be 
added  plices  in  which  a  word  was  wrongly  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  another  of  a  different  meaning,  such  as  Matt.  v.  22.,  "  Qui 
aiitem  dixerit  fratrem  euum  pannosum,"  a  mistake  arising  from  paKiz 
not  having  been  understood,  and  a  meaning  having  been  sought 
through  ptiKos. 

Perha])3  these  proofs  of  Greek  origin  are  most  frequent  in  the 
book  of  Acts:  this  of  itself  would  limit  the  application  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  Roman  editors  as  to  what  they  supplied.  Also  Mr. 
Plutt's  text  intimates  that  there  was  no  great  difference  between  the 
Romiin  te.xt  of  the  MS.  which  he  used  ;  except  that  the  former 
added  some  things  which  the  MS.  with  other  authorities  omitted. 

[t  can  be  no  cause  for  surprise  that  this  version,  made  by  such  an 
incompetent  translator,  should  often  be  very  poor  and  incorrect 
The  Gospels  are  the  best  executed  portion  ;  St  Paul's  Epistles  are 
often  a  dreary  paraphrase,  which,  with  all  allowance  for  transmis- 
eional  mistakes,  could  never  have  been  a  good  translation. 

Mr.  Piatt  says  of  some  of  the  MSS.  which  he  examined:  "  The 
MS.  of  St  Germains,  No.  18.,  seems  to  present  the  best  readings; 
and,  from  other  circumstances  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  appears  to 
be  an  authentic  copy  of  the  received  text  From  this  copy,  No.  19., 
which  is  also  ancient  and  bears  marks  of  authenticity,  differs,  ei^pe- 
cially  in  passages  which  present  any  little  difficulty,  and  are  not 

merely  historical The  state  of  the  text  in  MS.  No.  1.  of 

the  Royal  Library,  seems  to  have  tended  most  to  decide  Ludolfe 
opinion  respecting  the  existence  of  tuw  versions.  He  says  (Comm. 
p.  299.):  'Evangelia  Matthaii  et  Marci  in  Bibliotheca  Regis  Galliae 
extantia  plurimum  difi'erunt  ab  imprcssis,  ut  vix  versus  unus  cum 
altero  conveniat ;  nam  paraphrasis  magis  est  quam  versio.'  ...  It 
does  not  however  differ  more,  so  far  as  the  sense  which  its  readings 

'  See  C.  B.  Michaelis  In  his  preface  to  Bodc's  collation  of  St.  Matthew, who  gives  most 
of  these  instance*. 
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exhibit  is  concerned,  than  No.  19.  St.  Germain  from  No.  18.  Whtt 
pives  it  tlic  ap|ic:iraiicc  of  a  loose  and  jjaraphrastic  translation  ia, 
that  it  coiiLiins  so  many  repetitions,  continually  representing  the 
same  i)lira8e  by  two  diifcrcnt  expressions  immediately  snccceding 
one  another ;  and  wiien  these  arc  not  connected  together  by  the  requi- 
site intermediate  particles,  of  course  a  great  confusion  is  introduced. 
I  collated  part  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  in  this  MS.  with  the 
IJible  Society's  MSS.  No.  iii.  and  No.  iv.,  and  the  observation  of  « 
very  curious  circumstance  was  the  result  The  texts  of  these  two 
latter  MSS.  vary,  and  I  found  that  in  almost  every  instance  where 
tliey  give  difl'erent  readings  of  a  j)hrase,  both  those  readings  are  in- 
serted in  the  MS.  of  the  Royal  Library,  even  when  they  only  have 
different  forms  of  the  same  verb."  ' 

But  such  is  the  confusion  in  MSS.  that  the  theory  of  two 
versions  meets  the  phenomena  very  inadequately.  It  seems  as  if 
there  was  originally  one  version  of  the  Gospels,  afterwards  compared 
with  Greek  MSS.  of  a  different  class;  and  the  MSS.  in  general 
bciiring  proofs  of  containing  a  text  modified  by  such  comparison, 
while  others  contain  throughout  conjlate  readings. 

Whether  the  version  w.as  all  executed  at  one  time,  or  by  the  same 
person  or  persons,  may  be  doubted  :  thus  the  latter  part  is  so  much 
more  para])lirastic  than  the  (lospcis,  and  shows  such  a  general  incom- 
])ctcnce,  that  it  looks  as  if  it  h.ad  originated  with  a  more  recent  hand, 
perhaps  the  reviser  of  the  Gospels. 

The  text  of  this  version,  as  might  be  supposed  from  what  has 
already  been  said,  is  very  mixed ;  there  seems  a  good  portion  of 
Alexanurian  readings,  but  also  with  much  that  is  Constantinopolitan 
interspersed.  It  requires  a  more  full  knowledge  than  we  possess  of 
tlie  minute  features  of  the  MSS.  before  the  original  form  of  the 
version  can  be  critically  determined.  It  may  in  general  be  said 
tliat  this  version,  even  as  now  known,  upholds  the  ancient  Greek 
text,  though,  from  its  want  of  minute  exactitude,  there  are  many 
jilaces  in  which  its  readings  cannot  be  cited  at  all,  or  at  least  not 
with  confidence,  in  favour  of  cither  of  two  conflicting  readings.' 

Mr.  Piatt's  text  sets  this  version  on  a  basis  of  certain  MS.  autho- 
rity, and  enables  us  to  know  that  it  is  quite  independent  of  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  though  from  the  object  which  he  had  in  view,  readings 
are  introduced  into  his  edition  which  appear  to  belong  to  the  revision 
of  the  version,  and  not  to  its  original  form :  the  collation  of  his  text 
■with  Walton,  made  by  Mr.  Prevost,  supplies  a  great  deal ;  Mr. 
Piatt's  notes,  too,  are  valuable  in  themselves,  and  they  jioint  to  the 
work  which  some  one  may  yet  undertake  for  this  version. 

This  version  has  gcner.iUy  been  cited  amongst  those  which  simply 
contain  the  last  eleven  verses  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel.  But  the  testi- 
mony was  very  different  of  the  two  MSS.  of  the  place  collated  by 

'  Cfttnldpiic,  pp.   II.  12. 

'  It  is  vi-ry  po'.^ililc  lliiit  tlit^  intercourse  in  tho  time  of  Justinian  between  the  Byzantint 
court  antl  tlx-  snutlirrn  sli(»ros  of  tho  Hod  Sea  may  have  been  in  some  way  connected  with 
tlie  completion  ov  tlie  revision  of  (liia  version. 


; 


;Mr.  Piatt,  lie  BaVs,  "  Inter  vcrr.  8  &  9  inserui.t  M.  A.  F^t  cum 
perfecisset  dicere  omnia  ,/ucb  prcBcepit  Petro  et  suis,  postquamappa- 
ruLet  its  Dominns  Jesus  ab  ortu  sohs  usque  ad  occasum,  dimtsxt  eos  ul 
vradicarent  Evnnyelium  sanctum,  quod  non  corrump,tur,  .n  salutem 
^ternam:  "  The  resemblance  of  this  to  the  Greek  Codex  L  .s  very 
marked  •:  the  iEthiopic  version  must  have  I'T' ^"T.  "  p  , 'f 
with  MSS.  which  contained  double  tenn  natums  for  St.  Mark  s  Gospo  . 

A  specimen  of  an  ^^thiopic  MS.  is  mtroduced  by  the  Kcv.  1  IL 
llorne,  with  the  foUowing  description,  winch  details  much  that  is 
characteristic  of  documents  in  that  language. 

"A  valuable  manuscript  of  the  iEthiopic  version  ,n  fine  preser- 
vation is  in  the  possession  of  the  Committee  of  the  Church  Mis- 
ronar;  Society.     From  a  memoir  on  this  manuscnpt  by  Profes^ 

f°Crf  which  th.  «,t  CO..™  282,  v„,  ««"«f,J,;'"?„"',l°''i  ". 

Greek  of  the  Septuagint  ,•".. The  poor  Ribea,  the  Son  of  Elias, 
following  ---i;^-- -,,^.I:^„oth^"  'can  Je  assimilated,  either  in 
wrote  ,t:  O  wme  I  to  ^  "^^J^'^^^  „f  ^.(.ich  our  Lord  said, 

real  ty  or  appearance  :  « J^  civ  ng  thanks,  «  This  is  my  blood 
having  the  cup  m  h^  h-f-  ^^l^^]  e„j  g.  have  been  supplied,  in 
for  the  salvation  of  men  f  on  ^^  ^^^.^  ^   .^  ^  ^.^^^ 

paper,  by  a  more  modern  hand.     ^" '"°  apparently  in 

f u'mble  attempt  at  f-^?; -J'^^.-.l^rE  hfof^^^^^  the^'side  of'the 
p^yer,  -J-^XT^/rs  o/Ss  and  Aaron,'to '  Abraham.  Isaac^ 
figure:  ^^  **'%I'7/"  °  ant  O  Lord,  presented  in  the  power  of 
*nd  Jacob,  am  I,  thy  f'^^*"'',^,^^.  j '  ^^gr.  Let  them  implore 
the  Trinity,  a  weak,  mfirm,  ^"'l Z^^/ \^f  ^.'^^^  ,,,^  ^,^^  „,„„er, 

Christ.'  Under  the  -^-^  f  ^;^,iV  'cT  in  this;  and,  as  he  slew. 
*very  slayer  that  b  ays  Cam  will  1  rcp  y^^.^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

^^''^'i:l::^r?l^^^^r.,   somewhat   similar,  but   rather 

^'Ziallj  ^  X^rf  »>■«  I«in.s  'here  laid  down  ^^  ^,^  ^,„    ^  ,h. 

""''"A/lhi.  inscription.  w^,ich  -^"^  „";;tme  Aby..'  na"  Hom.nist  Th.  in«  ript.on. 
Uomi.li  chureb.  it  wo,  probably  wrmen  JJ>™«  ^^y,  „„,ii„,„  „b,cure.  .«".  ree  fn.rn 
oMs«a<.^th.  "n'-;;f,;|';„'5'|:  ;!:,!;:?,^;::.ioned-below,w..  pc^bably  traced  by  .be  ,an,e 

hand.  Y 

vol..  IV. 
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better.  (Ir.iwii,  and  seemingly  by  tlie  writer  of  the  manuecri|it ;  ami 
in  nnotlicr  place  or  two  tlierc  arc  niarjrinal  ornaments.  At  the  end 
of  Deuteronomy  is  this  inscription,  in  ICtliiopic  :  '  The  repetition  of 
the  hiw,  which  (lod  spaice  to  Moacs.  J^umhercd  .OOTO  '  (words). 
Intercede  for  your  slave  Isaac'  —  At  the  end  of  the  volume:  'Pray 
for  those  who  laboured  in  this  book ;  and  for  your  slave  Isaac,  who 
gave  this  to  Jerusalem,  the  Holy.'  Then  follows  an  inscription  in 
Arabic:  '  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Giiost,  one  (bid.  O  Lord,  save  thy  jieople  from  every  evil  1 
O  our  Ciod,  Jesus  C'hiist,  the  ppeaker  to  men  !  O  holy  people,  re- 
member your  slave  Isaac,  the  ]>(ior;  (jod  shall  remember  you  in  the 
mercies  of  this  book.  I'iny,  if  Clod  be  willing,  that  I  m.ay  be  per- 
mitted to  see  your  face.  And  pray  for  me,  the  sinner.  I'ardon  my 
sins,  O  Lord  !  and  let  mv  body  be  buried  in  Mount  Sion.'  Then 
follows,  in  Kthiopic:  'That  our  enemies  may  not  say  of  us,  "  We 
have  conquered  them:  "  be  ye  ))rudent.     We  have  given  you  a  lamp. 

lie  ye  the  culture. —  Sow  ye  the  flock:  reap  and  rejoice.' A 

few  lines  have  been  eniscd.  Then  follows  .  .  .  .  '  me,  Isanc,  the 
poor,  in  your  prayers.  It  was  completed  in  Beth  (Jabbaza,  of 
Axuma.  In  thy  name,  ()  Lord,  have  I  planted,  that  thou  ])lace  me 
not  in  any  other  jilaee  except  Mount  Sion;  the  mount  of  Christ; 
the  house  of  Chrisfiiins.  Let  them  not  be  forgotten  in  your  prayers, 
who  have  read  and  tcstilie<l  to  you.  Preserve,  O  Lord,  this  my 
offering  for  me  thy  servant,  the  jxior ;  and  preserve  all  these  books 
which  I  offer,  that  the  brethren,  dwtdling  at  Jerusalem,  may  be  com- 
forted. -And  priiy  for  mc  ',  fori^et  me  not  in  the  holy  offices,  and  in 
(irayer,  that  we  may  all  stand  before  God  in  the  terrible  day  and 
hours.  That  it  mij^bt  not  be  written  that  wc  were  wanting,  I  have 
previously  sent  an<l  given  you  this  for  the  warfare  of  the  testimony. 
Intercede,  and  bless.  A?id  also  for  the  refreshing  of  the  record  of 
the  Fathers :  anil  also  for  Cueskam ',  the  queen  of  the  sons  of 
Abyssinia ;  that  tbry  may  be  comforted,  and  thence  convert  our 
region  —  may,  moreover,  migrate  into  other  regions,  and  restore 
Jerusalem  :  —  and  for  the  Calvary  of  Mary.  Let  them  pray  for 
me.  Let  it  be  preserved  as  the  widow's  mite,  for  ever  and  ever. 
Let  them  not  sell  or  exchange ;  nor  let  them  carry  it  away  ;  nor  let 

them  cause   it  to  be  placed  elsewhere.     And '  the  rest  is 

wanting.  Hence  it  appeur?  that  the  book  was  written  at  Axuma, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Ethiopia ;  and  that  it  was  sent  by  Isaac  to  the 
Abyssinians  residing  in  Jerusalem.  No  date  appears  in  the  raanu- 
pcript  itself.     It  is,  probably,  about  300  years  old.     On  the  reverse 

'  "  It  is  customrtrv  among  the  Jews.  Syrians,  and  Ethiopians,  to  number  the  words  in 
ihe  books  of  Scripiiire. 

•  "  In  modtiif  ilie  lastcrn  cliurchis  it  is  the  practice  to  enumerate  their  saints  in  a  ceruia 
pntt  of  the  I.itiir^y. 

■  "  'J'he  riaiiit'  <>('  a  rrpion.  h  wn,  nnit  n  mountain,  in  Etbiopirtj  so  celelirated,  as  to  be 
esteemed  by  llie  ICiliiopi^ins  us  prcteiiihie  to  even  Sinai  or  Mount  Olivet;  and,  as  tradition 
snTS,  ^liitliiT  .fimph  and  Mary,  with  the  rbild  .loJtis,  belmik  themselves,  mnkinf;  it  their 
re-sidi  nro  tor  scniie  iliiic,  after  the  fli(;ht  into  Kgypt.  CatUll,  sub  voce.  —  L<idolf,  snb  voce, 
•nys  iC  is  ilie  niiino  of  a  monn.vterv  in  U|pper  l'"(iypf,  which  was  always  had  in  great 
veneration  liy  tlw  Copts  and  Ktbiopmns;  and  where  Christ  is  said  to  have  resided  wirfi  his 
;notliur,  ivhen  hi'  (led  from  Ifcrod. 
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■of  fol.  285.  is  a  drawing  inferided  to  rei)rcsent  Andrew  the  Apostle, 
■with  the  book  of  the  Gospels  in  one  hand,  and  the  keys  in  the  other. 
Some  less  ingenious  draftsman,  however,  has,  by  means  of  the  trans- 
parency of  the  vellum,  traced  out  this  figure  on  the  first  page  of 
this  folio,  and  given  the  name  of  Peter  to  his  humble  representation. 
He  has  thus  succeeded  in  assigning  to  St.  Peter  the  first  place,  and 
also  in  bestowing  on  him  the  keys.  Against  this  picture  of  Peter  is 
placed  his  age,  120  years. 

"  The  following  fac-similc  represents  part  of  the  remarkable  pro- 
phecy of  Balaam. 

Num.  XXIV.  17. 

"Isliall  see  him,  but  not  noio:  1  shaU  call  him  blessed,  but  he  is  not 
near:  tliere  shall  arise  a  star  out  of  Jacob,  ^J  from  Israel  *hall  tt 
arise  :  and  he  shall  destroy  the  ambassadors  of  Moab,  and  shall  take 
captive  all  the  children  of  Seth."  


CHAP.  XXXIIL 

THE   ARABIC   ASD  OTHER  UlTKR  VERSIONS. 

The  remaining  versions  which  have  sometimes  been  q"°tedj  critical 
editions  of  thetjreek  Testament,  a.  witnesses  to  ^^he  .^'^^i,*^//,  '^^  ■ 
or  no  importance,  as  far  as  that  object  is  ^once  ned_     The^  are   oo 

recent  to  be  able  to  show  what  t»^V°  on    be  gS^  n  coZ 

earlv  times;  their  only  value,  as  bearmg  on  the  GreeK,  w  m  ^ 
nSon  with  the  histoi  of  the  text,  and  not  with  Us  cnt.c.em. 
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They  require,  however,  to  be  briefly  described  here,  because  tl»« 
references,  which  are  sometimes  made  to  them,  might  otherwise  be 
but  dimly  intelligible  to  those  who  are  using  critical  works. 

The  Arabic  Veusions. — The  printed  editions  of  the  Arabic  ver- 
sion must  first  bo  specified  before  their  text  ciin  be  more  particularly 
noticed. 

I.  The  Roman  editio  prinrpps  of  the  four  Gospels,  which  appeared 
in  two  forms,  with  and  without  a  Latin  interlined  version,  dated  on 
the  title  1590,  and  in  the  subscrifition  at  the  end  1591.  This  is  often 
called  the  Medicean  text,  from  its  having  proceeded  from  the  Me- 
dicean  press.' 

II.  The  Erpenian  Arabic.  An  edition  of  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament  which  appeared  at  Leydcn  in  1616,  in  which  Erpenius 
followed  the  text  of  a  MS.  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century. 

III.  The  Arabic  of  the  Paris  Polygloft,  1645:  this,  in  the  Gospels, 
follows  the  Roman  text ;  though  the  editor,  Gabriel  Sionita,  did  not 
adhere  to  it  exclusively.     In  the  Epistles  he  had  a  MS.  from  Aleppo. 

IV.  The  Arabic  in  Walton's  Polyglott,  1657:  this  seems  to  be 
taken  simply  from  the  Paris  text  of  Sionita. 

V.  The  Carshuni  text  in  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  New  Testament, 
published  at  Rome  in  170.3.  (See  above,  p.  261.)  In  this  a  MS. 
was  employed  by  the  editor  which  had  been  brought  from  Cyprus. 
A  Carshuni  editinn  had  been  intended  by  John  Baptist  Raymundi, 
the  editor  of  the  Roman  editio  princeps  of  the  Gospels. 

Thus,  of  these  editions,  I.,  II.,  and  V.,  are  derived  from  MS. 
authority ;  and  though  the  variations  between  them  have  been  rested 
on  by  some  as  showing  that  they  were  different  versions,  it  wns 
proved  by  Storr'  that  the  translation  is  one  and  the  same,  though 
vaiiations  h.ive  been  introduced.  He  showed  that  MSS.  in  which 
the  Gospels  stand  in  Arabic  and  Syriac,  do  not  contain  a  really  dif- 
ferent translation  ;  and  Hug  made  it  clear  that  the  same  thing  is 
true  of  the  Arabic  Gospels  when  they  are  accompanied  by  Meni- 
p"hitic.'  But  Storr,  Michaelis,  Eichhorn*,  Hug,  and  others,  thonght 
it  undoubted  that  this  version  of  the  Gospels  was  taken  from' the 
Greek;  and  this  appears  to  have  been  very  generally  assumed  as  a' 
certain  fact  ' 

'  Tbw  Roman  edition  was  reiuaed  witli  a  newtitlepa^  in  1619,  and  with  the  leaf  at  tin 
fnd,  containing  the  aubscription,  ctuKtUtd,  and  Fims  stamped  at  the  bottom  of  the  pre- 
ceding page,  po  that  it  might  seem  lilce  a  new  work.  In  1774  the  unsold  copiefl  wert 
issued  at  Florence  with  a  preface  giving  some  account  of  the  edition  ilsclf  i  wnich  was, 
it  appears,  prepared  under  the  caro  of  John  Baptist  Itajinundi,  in  the  printing  office  let 
np  at  Rome  hy  the  Cardinal  Fcrdinando  du'  Medici.  It  had  been  in  hand  some  tioM 
when,  in  1587,  Ferdinando  succeeded  his  brother  Francesco  as  Gmnd  Duke  of  Tnicanj. 
This  not  onlj  delayed  the  appearance  of  this  edition  of  the  Gospels,  but  it  frustrated  the 
palilication  of  many  intended  works.  This  reissue  in  1774  is  stated  by  Csesar  Halani- 
mens.  the  author  of  khe  preface,  to  hare  been  under  the  auspices  of  Pictro  Leopoldo , 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany;  who  succeeded  his  brother  Joseph  11.,  in  1790,  as  Leopold  If. 
Emperor  of  Germany. 

*  Disscrtalio  inauguralis  critica  de  ETangcliis  Arabids       Tnbingas,  1775.     The  argu- 
ments of  Storr  have  been  admitted  by  Michaolia  (iL  89.),  by   Hug  (J  106.  p.  3(4.  eiL  , 
1847),  aod  other  competent  scholars  1  in  fact,  the  opposite  opinion  seems  now  to  be  unheard  ei 

'  Einleitnng,  §  103.  (p.  385.  ed.  I84;>  •  Einleilung,  t  p.  39. 
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JuynboU,  however,  threw  a  new  light  on  the  subject  in  his  "  De- 
ecription  of  an  Arabic  Codex  of  the  library  at  Franekcr,  containing 
the  four  Gospels,  followed  by  some  remarks  relating  to  the  literary 
history  of  the  Arabic  version  of  the  Gospels." ' 

In  this  Dissertation  JuynboU  describes  the  Franeker  Codex,  and 
proves  that  its  text  coincides  in  its  general  texture  with  the  Roman 
editio  princeps ;  and  that  they  both  of  them  follow  the  Latin  Vulgate ; 
so  that  this  conformity  in  the  Roman  text  must  not  be  laid  to  the 
account  of  Raymundi,  the  editor.  The  Arabic  GosjkIs  in  the  Poly- 
glottjj  are  in  many  points  in  accordance,  however,  with  the  Greek 
text  This  JuynboU  supposes  to  have  been  through  the  influence  of 
an  Aleppo  MS.  of  the  New  Testament  which  the  editors  of  the  Paris 
Polyglott  had;  though  they  speak  of  having  in  the  Gospels  repeated 
the  Roman  text,  and  having  only  in  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament 
used  the  Aleppo  MS.  .... 

Now  in  the  eighth  century  John  Bishop  of  Seville  is  mentioned  as 
having  translated  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  Arabic,  the  language 
which  was  then  spreading  widely  in  Spain ;  and  this  work,  in  the 
Gospels,  JuynboU  proceeds  to  identify  with  the  text  of  the  Franeker 
MS.  and  the  Roman  edition.''  The  question,  then,  to  be  solved  is 
this:  Was  the  Arabic  translation  of  the  Gospels  formed  from  the 
Latin,  and  afterwards  revised  with  the  Greek  ?  or,  was  it  first  formed 
from  the  Greek  and  then  adapted  to  the  Latin  ?  In  the  former  case 
the  version  of  John  of  Seville  may  have  been  the  frtt;  if  the  latter, 
then  all  that  was  done  by  that  Bishop  might  be  to  adapt  the  exist- 
ing translation  to  the  Latin,  which  was  then  falling  into  disuse  in 

Spain.  •     1 .  •      •       u-  u 

There  also  exists  a  recension  of  the  same  Arabic  version  m  winch 
it  seems  to  be  adapted  to  the  Memphitic;  the  Epistles  appear  to  be 
ft  translation  from  that  version.'  The  MS.  in  which  this  exists 
belonged  to  Raymundi.  ^       „  .  •    ^i.    t? 

The  version  of  the  latter  part  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Lr- 
penian  Arabic  was  m.ide  from  the  Peshito  Symc;  the  Epistles 
wanting  in  that  version,  and  Apocalypse,  are  said  to  be  from  the 

The  latter  part  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Polyglotts  is  a  trans- 
lation  from  the  Greek.* 

>  BeschriiYing  Tan  een  Arabischen  Codex  der  Franeker  Bibliotheek,  »>«««f''f?  ^« 
Tier^n'TS  OeTolgd  «n  eenige  opmerkingen.  welke  de  'e';^^"  If «  ^.""j^.^ 
ran  de  Arabische  vcrtaling  dcr  evangel.en  belreffeu  Thu,  «  a  i«r^„""j^%„'^„8. 
l.ndige  Bijdragen  van  T.  W.  J.  Juynboll,  Th.  U  &C.    Tweede  Stukje.    ^J"^^'  '»  J 

This  contribution  to  sacred  criticism  seems  to  have  met  with  but  ''"'«"''"''''"  ?"',j 
HollanA  The  copy  given  by  the  author  in  1890  to  the  pre«=nt  writer  •"<»  5?""'^^'=^^ 
by  htm  to  other  Bitlical  scholars,  seems  to  have  been  the  only  way  in  which  it  ha.  been 

at  all  known  In  this  country.  .     .        ,  .:„_  i,,  T^hn  nf  Rerille.  and  that 

•  Mariana  In  his  Spanish  histoir  mention,  the  translation  by  John  -^^^  ^    ,^„ 

copies  of  it  were  stiU  exunt  and  tnown  at  the  end  ."f '^«  "'"•"j^Jt^^^nd^er  MS, 
Ihkt  JuynboU  had  dau  for  the  identification  of  certain  Arabic  texta,-«tie  frMi««  i»^ 
and  the  Roman  edition.  — with  what  was  circulated  in  Spain. 

:  |rmeoflhVre"m.rksofCanlina.Wi»:m.n  »"  the  subj«t  of  the^prinU^d  A™bl^^^^ 
(though  relating  specially  to  the  Old  Testament)  are  ^o^To'  ."^"""'""^ed/-  (i  the 
iontail.ed  in  a  paper  (in  which  from  the  subject  they  are  Uttle  to  be  expccteaj     kju 
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Besides  tlie  printed  editions  of  tlie  Arabic  New  Testament,  nuinjr 
MSS.  liiivo  been  siioken  of  as  containin{^  a  diflfering  version.  One  of 
these  wliicb  has  been  definitely  described  by  Scholz' ;  it  is  a  MS.  in 
the  Vatican  (Cod.  Vatic.  Arab.  13.),  which  appears  to  contain  all't^e 
New  Testament  excei)t  the  Apocalypse.  From  a  Greek  subscription 
this  copy  seems  to  have  been  written  at  Eniesa.  According  to  Hue'a 
investigation  this  version  seems  to  rank  low  enough  ;  and  yet  in  we 
])assages  extracted  by  Scholz  there  are  readings  which  prove  that 
the  translator  must  have  followed  a  Greek  copy  containing  very 
ancient  readings.  Thus,  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16.,  it  bus  hi  i<j>avepto6j)',  and 
it  omits  the  last  eleven  verses  of  St.  Mark's  Go8j)el.* 

The  Slavonic  Version.  —  That  portion  of  the  Slavonic  race 
who  were  settled  in  the  regions  bordering  on  the  Danube  and  in 
Great  Mor.ivia,  received  the  profession  of  Christianity  in  the  ninth 
century.  This  was  brought  about  principally  through  the  labours  of 
two  brotliers  from  Thessnlonia  named  Cyrillus  and  Methodius,  who 
were  successful  in  tiicir  1,-ibours  in  a  region  in  which  the  Germans 
were  connected  witii  dioceses  of  the  bishops  of  Salzburg  and  Passau; 
the  latter  of  whom  sought  to  enforce  the  claims  of  the  archiepiscopal 
feee  of  Lorch  over  the  pagan  land  of  Moravia.  This  Cyrillus,  who 
was,  it  .ippenrs,  i)reviously  termed  Constantine  the  Philosopher,  had 
before  this  been  a  successful  missionary  amongst  the  Khozari,  % 
people  inhabiting  the  Crimea  and  neighbouring  districts,  amongst 
whom  in  that  age  Mohammedanism  and  Judaism*  gained  proselytes. 
lie  seems  also  to  be  the  same  person  who  had  preached  amongst  the 
Bulgarians. 

To  Cyrillus  has  been  ascribed  by  the  Slavonians  the  invention  of 
their  alphabet,  which  is  termed  Cyrillic  from  him.'  To  him  also  is 
attributed  the  conuncncement  of  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures, 

Jliraclcs  of  the  New  Tcstninciit.'*  (See  "  Essays  on  rnrious  Subjects,"  vol.  i.  pp.  172 — 17(L 
24U — 244.)     But  Card.  Wiscmnn  often  gives  the  most  important  information  on  critical 
Bubjeets  in  connection!)  ^^liieli  seem  tlie  most  unlikelj. 
,    '  Bibliscli-Kritischc  Kei.se,  1823  ([.p.  117—126.).     See  Hag,  §  107. 

'  Though  Scholz,  who  cila  the  panagt  p.  122.,  states,  p.  127.,  that  it  has  ttii,  an  entin 
mistake. 

•  *  For  B  farther  account  of  the  Arnbie  versions  the  reader  is  referred  to  Hu(;'8  F.inkitune, 
§§  99 — 112.  (pp.  378—402.).  and  Kichhorn,  v.  26—66.  Sec  also  Juynbull,  and  ].)arid- 
Bon's  Biblical  Criticism,  ii.  pp.  222 — 229. 

'  The  p-oundwork  of  the  Jewish  Iwok  "  Coiri"  is  not  all  a  fiction.  "  The  Khoiars 
occupied  till  the  countries  situated  between  the  banks  of  the  Volgn,  the  sea  of  Azof,  and 

the  Crimea,  extending  their  conquest  northward  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Ocea. 

The  muKt  remarkable  circumstance  relating  to  that  nation  is,  howcvtr,  that  about  the 
inidiile  of  the  eighth  ccnturj  their  monauhs  embraced  the  Jewish  religion,  but  were  a 
century  nf^erwanls  converted  to  Christianity  by  the  same  Cyrillus  and  Methodius  who 
hceamfl  afterwards  the  apostles  of  the  Sl.ivonians."  Rtligioun  Jivttory  of  the  Slavrmic 
Nationn,  by  the  late  Count  Valerian  Kniainsky,  pp.  262.  2C3, /oo(-no(e. 

*  •*  'J'hnt  which  distinguishes  Cyrill  from  all  other  missionaries  of  thiB  period  is  the  fact 
that  he  did  not  yield  to  the  prejudice  which  reprcst'nt.-d  the  hmgua;j;es  of  the  rude  nations 
as  too  profane  to  be  employed  for  sacred  uses,  nor  shrink  from  any  toil  which  vas  neces- 
sary in  order  to  become  accurately  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  people  among 
whom  be  laboured.  Accordingly  he  resided  for  a  long  time  at  Chersoncsas  in  order  to 
learn  the  langimgc  of  the  Chiizars;  and  in  like  manner  he  ma^^tered  the  Sclavoniau  tongue 
when  he  was  called  to  teach  among  Sclnvonian  nations.  On  this  occasion  he  invented  for 
it  an  alphabet,  niid  translated  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  language."  Neander's  Church 
History,  vi.  61,  62.  (Torrey'e  tianslation,  published  by  Clark.) 
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which  was  continued  (some  s.ty  completed)  by  his  brother  Methodius. 
The  labours  of  these  brethren  in  Great  Moravia'  commenced  a.d. 
802.  Cyrillus  seems  to  have  died  at  Rome  about  868,  when  Me- 
thodius returned  to  the  Slavonians,  appointed  to  be  iheir  bishop,  and 
among.'t  them  he  continued  for  many  years. 

How  much  of  the  Slavonic  version  belongs  to  these  two  brethren 
is  incapable  of  being  ascertained  :  it  is  doubtful  if  all  the  Old  TesU- 
ment  was  translated  even  in  that  age. 

The  oldest  edition  of  any  part  of  the  New  Testament  of  this 
version  is  that  of  the  four  Gospels  which  appeared  in  Wallachia  in 
1512  Then  came  the  "Wilna  edition  of  the  same  portion  in  157.5; 
and  in  1581  the  whole  Bible  was  published  at  Ostrog  in  Volhyma: 
from  this  was  taken  the  Moscow  Bible  of  1063 ;  in  the  text  of  which, 
however,  1  John  v.  7.  had  been  |)revin,isly  introduced  (in  1<.53 
apparently,  when  the  Patriarch  Nicon  i-itblishcd  an  edition  ot  the 

Acts  and  Epistles).  .       ,    ,  ,     ..i 

The  oldent  known  manuscript  of  ibis  version  beloiigs  to  the  year 
lO.'iO:  it  is  an  Evangcliariiim,  uritt.n  in  Cynllic  cbara<;ters.  J  he 
MS  of  the  Gospels  on  which  the  French  k.n;.'8  used  to  take  tlic.r 
coronation  oath  at  Rheims  appears  to  be  of  nearly  as  early  a  date 
The  Codex  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  library  of  the  by.iod  at- Moscow  is 
of  the  vear  1 144.  The  oldest  MS  of  the  whole  Bible  is  of  the  year 
1499  :  it  is  probable  that  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  were  translate 

"iJZbTefsS'that  the  Apocalypse   formed  no  part  of  the  Old 
Slavonic  version,  but  that  it  was  an  after  ad-  ition.      Ihis  ,s  m  itself 

probable,  as  the  translation  was  made,  no  'l-l;''/";;;'"''-J.e  n-  hut 
•^  A  few  rcidings  from  this  version  were  cited  by  ^Yctstein ,  hut 
many  accurate  extracts  were  given  by  Alter  in  '"^^^-"^^'^^  1  csUiu  nt 
which  were  used  by  Griesbach  in  h.s  Pccond  edition  together  uilh 
The  coirations  comnmnicated  to  him  by  Dobrowskv  :  these  were  t^ken 
from  the  Bible  of  1003,  and  also  from  several  MSS.,  especially  those 

•="S';St'of  fhi:ttL"n  is  mostly  what  would  be  expected  in  one 

ss^:rtttS£rirt:^S^;^^K.f 

-;^S^W.ina...J^n^^ 

L;7ortreX^Vsfoi::a:t  with  the  more  recent  of  the  Uncial 
MSS.  in  containing  the  modernised  text. 

.  ..  The  kingdom  of  Great  Mo.via  mus^ot  - -;f  ^ll^e.  wf^;!"  e^ ^d"  I^Z'Z 
which  bears  this  name  at  .P^^T^^  J;  ,"^,  "  ' ""."a  f„„n  the  bank,  of  the  iUu.U  a,.d 

rJS-r^f  Magdeburg     Kra..^^^^^^^^^^  ^^,   ^^,   ^^  , 

."Die  iilteete  l«''»""'°.''r  ,r  s.  OstVom  r  von  N.ivgorod  mit  Kyrillischer  Schnfl 
Evangelisurium.  «m  .056  ^' "^-^^'^i^.^r:  3  /«''' '"'^en  fa«  ebeo  «,  .It  is.  d^ 
geschrieben:  herausg.  '^u!^!'  Rireims  bei  der  Salhurg  der  franzosischcn  Ketiige  .um 
l^ruhmteEvv.  "f  ■  -;J<=^:  "  ^'j™  rcn  Spra.he  erst  in  neuerer  Zcit  erkAunt  wurde. 
riTon  5ri:"1>   .8'rvr;/o»*«.  Vr.l  ,810."     Reus..  5  U7. 
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AVliptliei-,  however,  tliis  version  lias  not  been  influenced  by  readings 
derived  fVoiii  tlie  Latin  has  been  a  matter  of  diHpute.  Some  have 
oven  asserted  a  peculiar  accordance  with  the  Codices  D.  and  L. :  but 
as  this  resemblance  eeenis  only  to  be  found  in  passages  in  whicl) 
these  MSS.  agree  with  the  Latin,  and  as  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  bo  ■ 
maintained  that  this  accordance  with  D.  and  L.  is  general  (when  every 
page  of  Griesbach's  Greek  Testament  shows  the  reverse),  it  seems  ns 
if  this  asserted  accordance  was  ho  far  a  proof  of  Latin  influence. 
And  this  need  surprise  no  one;  for  Latin  was  early  used  in  the 
services  of  the  Slavonians  prior  to  the  reading  of  the  Gofpel  in  their 
own  tongue.  The  contentions  relative  to  the  use  of  Slavonian  at  all 
in  public  worship  were  strenuous  even  in  the  time  of  Methodius; 
and  in  880  Pope  John  VIII.  (or  IX.)  ordered  that  the  Gospel 
should  be  first  read  in  Latin  ami  then  given  in  the  Slavonian  inter- 
prepation.  Thit  seems  to  be  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  au  ad- 
mixture of  Latin  readings. 

A  comparison  of  the  readings  of  this  version  with  the  Gothic 
shows  that,  in  many  jilaces,  what  was  a  transition  text  at  the  time 
when  that  translation  was  made,  had  now  passed  into  the  further 
stage  of  transcriptural  change  which  might  have  been  expected  in  the 
lapse  of  time. 

TuE  Persic  Gospels.  —  There  are  two  Persic  versions  of  the 
Gospels ;  one  of  them,  with  a  Latin  translation,  was  inserted  in 
Walton's  Polyglott,  tal<en  from  an  Oxford  MS.  belonging  to  Po- 
cocke",  written  A.  D.  1341.  The  other  was  formed,  it  appears,  from 
,  two  Cambridge  MSS.  Its  publicaticm  was  commenced  (as  far  as 
Matt,  xvii.)  by  Abraham  Wheloc,  in  1652,  and  completed  by  Pier- 
son  in  1657,  at  the  expence  of  Thomns  Adams.  Walton  mentions 
that  of  this  Persic  version  Wheloc  bad  two  MSS.,  one  at  Cam- 
bridge and  one  at  Oxford  ;  and  to  them  Pierson  adds  a  notice  of  a 
third,  belonging  to  Pococke.  But  this,  it  appears,  could  only  be 
that  containing  the  other  version, —  that  given  in  the  Polyglott 

The  Persic  version  publislied  by  Walton  was  made,  no  doubt, 
from  the  Pcshito  Syriac :  its  only  real  critical  value,  therefore,, 
would  be  in  connexion  with  the  text  of  that  version ;  but  it  is  too 
recent  to  be  of  more  than  very  slight  value  even  for  that  object 

The  Persic  of  Wlieloc  and  Pierson  seems  to  have  been  a  version, 
made  from  the  Greek :  but  as  the  editors  appear  also  to  have  used 
Pocockc's  MS.,  it  becomes  a  mixed  text,  of  no  value  in  criticism  on 
that  account,  even  if  it  were  not  so  from  its  recent  date.' 

The  Georgian  Version.  —  The  Georgian  or  Iberian  version 
was  published  at  Moscow  in  1743.  It  is  said,  on  probable  grounds, 
that  the  text  which  thus  appeared  had  been  interpolated  from  the 

'  Codex  rocockinmis,  128.  No.  54.')3.  in  Catal.  Lihrorum  MStorum  Anglia  et  Hibtmid 
in  tinum  collecturum,  l.  i.  275. 

'  Id  1751  niu)  tlic  fi>lIowin^  ycnr  llodo  piiblifllicd  at  llcltnstniU  n  I^ntin  translation  of 
tlie  I'olyglott  text  of  iliu  I'crsic  version  of  St.  Miittlicw  and  of  St  Mark  ;  in  tho  I'rtfaea 
to  these  tnu  volumes  he  goes  into  an  cxaininiiiiun  of  the  rcopcctive  editions,  Jkc. 
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Slavonic  by  the  Georgian  princes  Arkil  and  Wacusct:  some  say  that 
this  was  done  at  an  early  period.  It  is  stated  that  this  version  was 
made  from  the  Greek  in  the  sixth  century.  No  critical  use  can  be 
made  of  it  until  it  is  better  known,  and  its  readings  ascertained  from 
MSS.  unaffected  by  the  Slavonic.  The  pointe  of  inquiry  should  be, 
— its  actual  date;  whether  it  was  made  from  the  Greek  or  from  the 
Armenian  (which  is  on  some  accounts  more  probable');  and  whether 
in  any  copies  it  is  free  from  Slavonic  alteration.  If  the  Georgian 
version  be,  in  any  existing  form,  an  unsophisticated  monument  of 
the  sixth  century,  it  would  probably  take  as  high  a  place  amongst 
critical  authorities  as  the  Philoxenian  Syriac  would  have  done  prior 
to  its  being  rewrought  by  Thomas  of  Ilarkcl. 

To  these  versions  some  have  added  the  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels: 
but,  however  interesting  as  a  monument  of  the  eariy  Christianity  of 
the  second  race  in  this  island  who  adopted  that  profession,  it  haw  no 
criHcal  place,  aa  it  was  made  from  the  Latin.  Its  histoncal  value 
relates  to  the  inquiry  what  Latin  text  was  emidoyed  in  this  island  in 
Saxon  days.  .  ,         , 

It  is  important  to.  see  that  there  is  no  occasion  to  encumber  the 
critical  page  with  the  citations:  Ar.  Rom.,  Ar.  Erp.,  Ar.  Polggl., 
Slav.,  Pers.  JVhel,  Per,.  Pohrnl,  Georg.,  Swx.  The  retention  of 
these  references  has  helped  to  draw  away  attention  from  the  witnesses 
of  this  class  who  are  really  worthy  of  a  voice  m  criticism. 


CHAP.  XXXIV. 


EARLY   CITATIONS,    AS   SOCRCES   OF    CKITlCISM. 

The  early  citations  made  from  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  are 
materials  which  we  may  use  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  text 
itself,  or  in  combination  with  the  other  sources  of  cnticisra  which 
have  been  already  discussed,  as  means  towards  the  restoration  of  that 
text  to  the  condition  in  which  it  was  at  an  age  at  least  not  very 
remote  from  that  of  the  Apostles. 

To  the  use  of  such  citations  for  the  former  purpose  "p^'C J'"  '8;"° 
was  made  above  (see  Chap.  IV.  p.  37.  seq.) ;  ,t  is  only  with  the  latter 
K  they  have  now  to  be  regarded.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked. 
Fiat  eve^n  though  now  looked  at  in  one  of  their  aspects,  tje  reader 
can  hardly  fail  to  see  the  cumulative  evidence  that  is  afforded  to  the 
Tearing  of  such  citations  on  the  history  and  eariy  use  of  the  sacred 
books  in  the  hands  of  Christians. 

Those  who  have  but  little  personal  acquaintance  with   he  su^c 
have  a    times  been  inclined  to  rank  the  authonty  of  earlj  citaUons 
wo  hichly,  and  at  other  times  to  undervalue  them  as  unduly.     Some 
We  Kit  to  give  them  an  authority  supenor  to  that  of  ot^her 
t  it nesTesf  and  oth^ers  have  regarded  them  as  being,  almost  as  a  matter 

.  This  proJ-4./.<,  would   be  ,et  «ido  if  internal   evidenec   showed   .he   absence   of 
aflinicy. 
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..r  .•ours,,  lax  cnrolcss,  «n.l  inc:i,,al,Ic  of  showing  wlmt  the  paHsng, 
-cally  read,  winch  the  author  quuto.l  or  intended  to  quote.  B„th  of 
these  C8tu„ates  arc  incorrect  as  a  general  fact,  though  each  nmy  a« 
timi-s  he  perfectly  true.  ^ 

This  may  be  illustrated  hy  the  usage  of  modern  writers.     It  can 
hard  y  be  denied  that  expositors,  preachers,  and  others,  who  employ 
our  hngh.h  authorised  version,  .lo  in  general  take  their  citations  from 
It;  80  nuich  so,  that  any  quotations  found  in  the  Monnlies  or  in  the 
writers  of  the   I'.hzahethan  age,   are   instantly  fit  to  belon<r  to  a 
(litterent  class  to  those  with  which  we  now  meet.     Also    the  distinc- 
tion is  at  once  i.erccived  when  a  pass.agc  is  cited  from  the  Prayer 
1  ook  version  of  the  Psalms  instead  of  its  being  from  that  in  onr 
JSibles,  and  t-,r^  vn-sd.     No>v,  it  is  claimed  by  critics  that  in  patristic 
;vntiiig8  It  IS  in  general  as  definite  a  thing  what  text  they  used  as  it 
is  amongst  those  who  employ  the  English  language.     In  the  latter 
ha(  of  the  rcgn  of  James   I.   we  find  English   authors  sometimes 
lollowing  the  version  or  revision  which  had  been  then  newly  made 
S(.inetimes    quoting   from  the   IJishop's    Bible,  sometimes   from  the 
Oencya  translation  ;  but  in  each  case  the  fact  is  at  once  determinable 
It  IS,  indeed   said   that  the  laxity  of  the   early  Fathers  is  such  in 
their  citations  that  they  can  help  us  to  no  certain  conclusion.     It  is 
also  objected  that  they  quote  j.assages  in  forms  in  which  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose   that   they  ever  existed  in   copies   of   the  New 
lestament;  am]  that  they  sometimes  quote  as  Scripture  that  which 
isnotm  the  Bib  e  at  all;  and  if  these  points  are   established,  it  is 
said  that  It  13  useless  to  rely  on  anything  so  indefinite  and  inisleadinc 
iNow.all  this  and  more  might  be  true,  and  yet  the  utility  of  patristic 
citations  would  not  be  rendered  voi.l ;   for  what  if  the  same  ihin.rn 
might  be  said  of  our  modern  English  writers?     Are  there  not  uv.mv 
\yUo  interweave  the  words  of  Siripture  into  their  dis<;ourses  in  sucJi 
a  way  that  tlicy  do  not  give  prrrisely  what  is   found   in   the   sacred 
books,  even  though  thoy  ^how  abundantly  whence  the  thou-hls,  and 
even  the  Ica.ling  ,ror,ls,  were  taken?     And  just  so  is  it  with  the 
early  leathers.      They  used  the  ,n,r,h  and  expressions  of  Scripture  in 
what  they  wrote,  even  when  the  construction  and  form  of  the  sentence 
wa.s  greatly  ehaiigod.    Such  citations  are  simply  to  be  taken  for  what 
they  arc  worth.      Jf  the  question  is,  whether  such  a  leading  word  is 
or  IS  not  to  be  read  in  a  passage,  a  very  loose  citation,  or  even  allu- 
sion, may  show  that  the   writer  in  question  recognised  it.     So,  too, 
when  there  is  a  mere  allusion;  it  may  be  amply  sufficient  in   proof 
that  a  writer  knew  a  particular  passage,  the  genuineness  of  which  as 
a  whole  may  be  under  discussion.     Also,  do  we  not  sometimes  find 
'It  IS  appointed  unto  ai,l  men  once  to  die,"  quoted  from  Heb.  ix., 
with  much  cnii)ha?is  i)laced  on  the  word  which  is  not  in  the  text?' 
And  IS   it  not  constant,  habitual,  and  daily,  for  some  to  speak  and 
write  of  Evangelical  orthodoxy  and  spiritual  Christianity  as  beine 
'the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus"?     A  resemblance  to  these  words,  hut 
(hUerciitIv  connected,  and  in  a  distinct  form,  is  all  that  is  really  to  be 
(ound  m  the  New  Testament;  many,  however,  seem  very  incredulous 
when  their  attention  is  called  to   this  fact     And  if  early    Fathers 
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sometimes  made  such  a  mistnke  as  to  quote  from  Scrijiture  what  was 
never  in  Scripture,  has  no  one  who  may  read  these  remarks  ever 
seen  or  heard  "  whose  service  is  perfect  freedom,"  or  "  in  the  midst 
of  life  we  are  in  death,"  quoted  as  though  it  were  really  a  portion  of 
the  AVord  of  God  ? 

And  yet  our  facilities  for  accuracy  in  quotations  are  such  as  were 
utterly  out  of  the  reach  of  early  writers.  They  did  not  jiossess  the 
Scriptures  conveniently  divided  into  chapters  and  verses  for  purposes 
of  reference  ;  they  had  not  even  the  accommodation  of  regular  punc- 
tuation or  word  division ;  their  books  were  cumbrous,  and  it  w.is 
imjiossible  for  them  to  consult  them  at  every  turn  with  facility ;  they 
had  no  concordances,  no  indexes,  and  similar  conveniences  at  hand. 
If,  then,  we,  with  all  these  aids,  are  sometimes  lax  in  respect  to 
Scripture  quotation,  it  would  be  unreasonable  if  we  were  to  expect 
perfect  exactitude  from  the  early  F.athers,  and  if  we  were,  therefore, 
to  suppose  that  they  were  habitually  careless  and  inattentive. 

Modem  English  references  made  to  Holy  Scripture  may  be  arranged 
under  three  general  he.ads :  quotations  of  the  very  words  taken  from 
the  Sacred  Text  itself;  loose  citations,  in  which  some  variation  has 
been  made,  whether  from  intention  or  not;  and  mere  allusions  which 
do  not  pretend  to  anything  of  exactness  as  to  either  words  or  expres- 
sions. If  this  classification  is  borne  in  mind,  it  will  be  found  that  it 
is  rare  indeed  for  a  theological  writer  not  to  give  continual  proof  that 
he  has  simply  employed  our  common  English  authorised  version. 
And  if  the  patristic  citations  be  similarly  divided,  the  same  thing  will 
be  manifestly  true  of  them  with  regard  to  the  Greek  text  which  they 
employed.  As  to  the  condition  in  which  their  citations  have  been 
transmitted  to  us,  a  few  remarks  may  be  subsequently  made. 

The  value  of  citations  as  sources  of  criticism  is  not  to  be  estimated 
by  what  they  are,  or  may  seem  to  be,  wlien  standing  alone ;  it  is  in 
connection  with  the  other  authorities  that  they  have  a  peculiar  value. 
Thus,  an  expression  evidently  taken  from  the  New  Testament  by  a 
Father,  but  in  a  form  found  neither  in  manuscript  or  version,  may 
have  been,  perhaps,  some  mere  lax  allusion  of  hie  own,  or  an  inter- 
weaving of  something  taken  from  the  New  Testament  into  the  line 
of  his  argument  or  discourse.  But  if  a  Father  cites  a  passage,  defi- 
nitely agreeing  with  one  class  of  ancient  witnesses,  in  a  place  where 
they  stand  opposed  to  some  other  testimonies,  there  need  be  prima 
facie  no  doubt  that  he  actually  quotes  what  was  in  his  copy  ;  and 
thus  he  materially  confirms  that  class  of  witnesses.  But  if  a  Father 
says  distinctly  that  a  reading  which  he  quotes  was  that  of  one  parti- 
cular Gospel,  and  that  another  reading  which  he  mentions  was  that 
of  the  parallel  passage  in  another  Gospel,  or  if  he  expressly  rests  on 
the  words  aud  phrases  of  a  reading,  and  states  unequivocally  that 
they  were  so  and  so,  his  evidence  has  very  great  weight ;  and  it  is  m 
itself  a  proof,  not  indeed  that  the  reading  is  of  necessity  genuine,  but 
at  least  that  it  was  current  in  the  time  of  the  Father  in  question  :  if 
otherwise  it  is  well  confirmed,  few  lections  could  be  better  attested. 
Also,  if  the  general  citations  of  a  Father  are  proved  by  comparative 
criticism  to  rank  high,  even  his  obiter  dicta  are  worthy  of  very  consi- 
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(l(?nible  iittention,  to  siiy  the  leiist.  The  value,  however,  of  pntristio 
testimony  in  cmitpnr/itive  criticism  is,  in  general,  the  converse  ut'thiii: 
for  OH  such  qnotatioiis  are  oeciisional  and  fni<;inenlary,  they  must  be 
regarded  as  rather  attesting  those  MSS.  and  versions  with  which 
they  are  at  all  in  characteristic  accordance. 

Before  a  judgment  can  be  at  all  rightly  given  of  the  critical  value 
of  the  citations  of  any  one  Father,  it  is  needful  that  his  writings  should 
be  carefully  studied  ;  that  his  mode  of  using  Holy  Scrij)ture  should 
be  known,  and  that  it  should  be  seen  whether  he  is  tolerably  uniform 
in  his  mode  of  quoting  the  iomf  passages ;  and  if  not,  whether  the 
circumstances  of  time  and  place  can  at  all  account  for  the  variation. 
Also,  in  the  writings  of  the  same  Father,  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  nature  of  the  work  in  which  a  quotation  occurs ;  for  more  verbal 
exactitude  might  be  reasonably  looked  for  in  an  exposition  than  in  a 
(iiseourse  or  a  hoi'tatory  treatise  in  which  Scripture  is  more  casually 
cited. 

Some  of  the  more  important  of  the  early  writers  will  now  be  spe- 
cified, with  a  general  mention  of  the  value  of  those  citations  which 
they  contain  which  bear  on  the  textual  criticisin  of  the  New  Tea- 
tament. 

The  early  Greek  writers  must  be  the  first  considered ;  for  it  is  only 
from  them  that  direct  aid  can  be  obtained. 

The  genuine  writings  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  as  those  writers 
liave  been  termed,  who  were  partly  contemporaries  with  the  Apostles 
of  our  Lord,  contain  few  citations  from  the  New  Testament  which 
are  at  all  available  for  purposes  of  criticism.  The  genuine  Epistle  of 
Clement  of  Rome  contains  but  few  passages  that  can  be  regarded 
as  quotations  from  the  New  Testament,  though  the  influence  of  the 
sacred  writers  is  aliundantly  evident,  .and  pa.ss.iges  quoted  from  the 
Old  Testament  have  been  adopted  through  the  form  in  which  they 
stand  in  the  New.  Ignatius,  now  that  we  possc-^s  some  Epistles 
which  possess  a  good  claim  to  be  his,  and  in  a  genuine  form,  gives  us 
a  few  sentences  which  are  worth  more  as  to  the  history  of  the  Canon 
than  for  textual  criticism.' 

The  Epistle  of  Polycarp  furnishes  us  with  more  citations,  as  he 

'  See  Ciirctoii's  Corpus  Igxatiasdm  for  the  ncconnt  of  the  Sj-riac  TCTsion  of  thrtt 
Igtiatian  Epistlen  in  a  fonn  free  from  the  Ailditionit  made  hj  iho  interpolator  of  the  largtr 
Greclc  recension,  and  also  ax  not  containing  the  passiiges  to  which  on  atrong  groandj 
ohjcction  had  Iwcn  mailo  two  centuries  prior  to  the  discoTer/  of  the  Nilrian  MS3. 

It  would  l>o  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Curcton  has  cast  duubt  on  anything  that 
ivas  previonsly  unquestioned.  The  Greek  copies  of  Ignatius  have  come  down  to  us  in 
two  forms,  one  containing  great  interpolations,  and  with  forged  epistles  added  as  part  <J 
the  same  collection,  the  other  with  forged  epistles  also  intcnnixcd,  but  with  the  rest  in  a 
shorter  form;  —  a  form,  however,  whieh  showed  at  times  an  entire  dilTcrenco  from  the 
larger  copies.  Hence  it  was  concluded  by  Griesbach  and  others  that  the  two  forms  of  the 
Greek  were  both  of  them  enlargements  of  something  which  they  possessed  in  common. 
This  conclusion  has  been  singularly  confirmed  by  Mr.  Cureton's  discorcry  ;  for  in  th« 
three  Syriac  Kpistles  we  find  what  is  common  to  both  Greek  recensions,  but  not  the  parts 
in  which  they  wiilely  diverge.  It  is  a  mistake  to  speak  of  leum  Ignatian  Epistles  in 
Greek  having  l>con  transmitted  to  us,  for  no  such  seven  exist,  except  through  their  baring 
been  selected  by  ediUtr^  from  the  Medicean  MS.,  wliicli  contains  so  much  that  is  confessedly 
spurious  ;  —  a  fact  which  some  who  iinagme  a  diplomatic  transmission  of  ttvtn  have  over- 
looked. In  the  thrve  in  Syriiie  no  have  what  in  fonn  and  character  is  attested  by  good 
aud  credible  evidence  as  the  actual  work  of  Ignatius. 
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interwove  sentences  from  the  New  Testament  into  what  he  wi;otc. 
That  work  of  the  second  century  which  bears  the  name  of  the  bpistle 
of  IJARNABAfl,  contains  hardly  anything  for  the  present  puqwse. 

Justin  Martyr,  in  the  second  century,  is  a  very  important 
writer  when  the  history  of  the  Canon  is  under  J'scu^^'O";  '^"' 
though  he  used  much  from  the  (iospcls,  especially  that  ot  St. 
Mattliew,  he  rarely  seeks  that  verbal  exactness  which  is  needed  for 
evidence  in  textual  criticism.  His  quotations,  however,  are  not  to 
be  neglected,  for  they  sometimes  show  clearly  what  he  must  have 
read;  and  at  other  times,  when  the  genuineness  of  a  particular 
passage  is  under  discussion  on  critical  ground..,  he  gives  a  clear  ami 
decided  testimony  as  to  what  he  found  in  his  copies.  Thus,  for 
instance,  it  is  well  known  that  some  authorities  om,t  the  two  verses 
r.uke  xxii  43,  44. :  but  Justin  gives  us  excellent  proof  that  he  read 
th^  pLs^ge  in  th;  former  h.alf'  of  the  second  century      He  says. 

!«lo«  -rrapaKoZvevTuvro,,,  av^^rdx0a.  o.t  thpa>,  <^d  0pop.Po.  Ka-re- 
y»Jto  ainov  eirvpi^hov  (Dial.  c.  Trypli.  §  103.) 

'^Tjn^fus,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  ccntiiry,  was  a  dose 
and  carelu  q.iotcr  in  general  from  the  New  Testament.  f he 
crciter  part  of  his  writings  -have  only  come  down  to  us  •"  »  L^t 
fran  lation,  coeval,  app.arently,  with  that  Father  himself:  and  though 
1  transEn  is  not  possessed  of  the  same  certainty  as  a  work  in  be 
or  Sua  llan.^^"e.  yet   the   importance   of  the   quotations   in   the 

must  be  borne  m  mind  that  he  °'^"f'*'7'n  instance  of  this  may  be 
those  of  any  writer  whorr,  he  may  cite.  ^," '"^"f  Rome,  where  he 
seen  in  the  extracts  which  l^^  g'^es  frorn  C  e-e^^  «f  «^,^^  '^^^^,,,, 
blends  bis  own  expressions  '['^  *'^°;«;J  t*;':;";'"ee  „,,A  other  ancient 
of  this  Father  have  great  ^f  gj*  f^^ne  the^  can  hardly  be  said 
nuthorities  ;  when  they  stand  -I'^^'j  "^^^^^'j;'  "^^  ^abit  of  this  Father 
to  have  any  voice  in  criticism,  «»  ™"?*^;;'^;;'i,';^,  ;„  his  own  word.. 
to  allude  to  Scripture  passages  P^^^'^J^ ''^7,;;l'fn«rrfo.  oC.  ^<.XX,p 
A  noUble  instance  of  th,s^«  ^^^jX^r^I' rpt^^o.  ^.Xo.^, 

'  Strom,  ii    5.  ed  Potter,  p.  440. 
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Clemenfs  own  substitute,  as  thoiif^h  it  were  an  equivalent  for  ii<ri\0ilr 
e'l!  rriv  ^aaCKelav  tmv  ovpavSiv  (or  rov  Oeov),  as  found  in  Miittlicw 
xix  24. 

IInTOi.YTUS,  wlio  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  third  century, 
quotes  a  pood  many  piiss>a<TC8  fidni  tlic  New  Testament  Some- 
extracts  wliicii  bear  tlio  name  of  Ilippolytus  are  scattered  in  Catena). 
In  the  edition  of  Fabricius  many  of  his  writings  were  collected 
(though  in  a  confused  order,  and  without  much  editorial  skill);  and 
the  work  entitled  "  Pliilnsophnmenn,"  wliich  appeared  at  Oxford  in 
1851  under  the  name  of  Orifjon,  has  been  successfully  vindicated 
as  belonging  to  this  Father.  The  larc/e  extracts  which  he  gives  of 
continuous  portions  of  the  New  Testament,  such  aa  from  2  Thessa- 
lonians,  and  j)arts  of  the  Apocalypse,  make  his  works  very  valuable 
for  critical  purposes.  They  have,  however,  met  with  comparatively 
little  attention  on  tlic  part  of  those  who  have  already  published 
editions  of  the  Greek  Testnmenl. 

The  writings  of  OniOEN  in  the  former  half  of  the  third  century, 
would  have  been  of  critical  application  to  almost  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament,  if  they  had  been  all  extant,  and  that  in  the  original  Greek. 
As  it  is,  we  have  but  a  portion  of  his  writings  in  Greek,  and  other 
portions  in  a  Latin  version;    and  yet  even  in  what  we  have,  the 
greater  part  of  the  New  Testament  is  actually  quoted.     There  is  no 
one   Father  that  can  be  compared  with   Origen  as  to  his  critical 
worth.     In  his  Conimcntarics  lie  discusses  the  words  and  expressions 
in  such  a  way  that  we  are  generally  sure  what  he  must  have  read  in 
the  copy  before  him.     It  has  indeed  been  objected  that  Origen  is  not 
consistent  in  his  quotations,  thus  contradicting  himself,     llut  when 
the  points  are  properly  examined  it  will  generally  be  found  that  at 
different  times  in  his  life  he  used  copies  which  differed  in  the  cha- 
racter of  their  text;   thus  his  Connnentaries  on  St.  John,  and  those  on 
St.  Matthew,  in  which  the  widest  discrepancies  of  reading  have  been 
pointed  out,  were  written  at  a  wide  interval  of  time;  and  it  is  very, 
certain  that  he  could  not  have  continued  to  use  the  same  copy  of  the 
Gospels  at  the  cud  of  this  period  as  he  had  at  the  beginning.     In 
judging  Origen,  criticolhj  or  TIIKOLOGICALLY,  the  times  when  bis 
different  works   were  written  must  be   borne  in  mind.     When  in 
critical  editions  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  references  are  made  to 
the  rea<lings  of  Origen,  it  is  important  that  the  notation  should  be 
Ti  ry  clear  as  to  where  he  gives  such  or  such  a  reading ;  for  then  he 
will  commonly  be  found,  if   he  also  gives  a  reading  supported  by 
another  class  of  authorities,  to  cite  them  in  different  works  fas  is 
shown  in  a  reference  by  a  different  volume  or  part  of  a  volume  oeing 
mentioned).     But  while  the  general  character  of  Origen's  quotations 
is  thus  stated,  it  must  be  added  that  in  discussing  texts  he  uses  them, 
as  modern  writers  do,  by  interweaving  his  own  words,  and  freely 
employing  tlie  sentiments  of  the  passages.     Such  a  use  of  Scripture  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  laxity  of  quotations.     The  readings  in  the 
Latin  translation  of  Origen,  where  the  Greek  is  defective,  ought  not 
to  be  passed  by  wholly  in  silence ;   for  such  passages  should  be  men- 
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tioned  for  wl.at  they  arc  worth,  though  more  commonly  beanng 
rather  on  the  critici^m  of  the  old  Latin  version,  with  which  the 
translator  was  probably  conversant,  than  on  that  of  the  Greek  text 

'  ^Th'ero  is  no  occasion  to  mention  in  detail  the  other  writers  of  the 
third  century,  such  as  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  and  Gregory  Ihau- 
matunnis,  from  whom  in  jiarticular  ph.ccs  citations  arc  given  (some 
of  them,  too,  of  great  value)  in  critical  editions.  The  tragmenl^ 
that  we  have  of  Peter  of  Alexandria,  at  the  beg.mnng  ol  the  tonrth 
century,  arc  such  as  to  excite  the  wi^ll  that  more  ot  his  writings  had 

been  nrcserved.  .  ^    i      /•  * 

EusEUlUS  of  Crc^arca  is  the  imi-ortant  writer  of  the  former  part 
of  the  fourth  century  ;  and  with  him  closes  the  antc-^  iccnc  !ige  ;  in 
and  from  which  epoch  the  transition  state  ol  the  Greek  text  began. 
The  works  of  Euscbius  supply  much  that  is  of  value  in  cr. ncism 
thouirh  they  have  been  but  little  used  to  their  ["  l;'^**^"^  Vh''\^"; 
partlV  arisen  from  their  not  existing  in  a  eol  oeted  form.  The  text 
^f  th^e  Kcclcsia-stical  History,  prepared  l>y  t'-  'ate  IJr  burton  is 
^comnanied  by  good  critical  apparatus;  though  editorial  cae  wa.^ 
Slackin<^,so  that  the  MSS.  are  not  sufficient  ydeacnbed;  and 

he  materiars' which  Dr.  Burton  had  prepared,  and    ct  behind  him 
were  not  even  inserted  in  the  places  to  which  they  belonged.      I  he 
Tate  Dr.  Gaisford  provided  good  editions  of  several  parts  of  the  works 
of  Eusi^bius;    t^Pr^porttio  E.„n,.lica  ('"   -^\-\; -,  S-^^- 

citations  are  but  few);  Dewonstrot.n  F.v.mgebca    in  wl  kIi  they  arc 

1  m  rous  and  valuable);  the  book  ^^'^[1^'^^'^^^^  Dr 
hear  on  textual  criticism),  and  Agam.t  Marcellns  °^  '\^^"^>  =^  1>J- 
Gaisford  was  also  the  first  to  edit  from  a  Vienna  W,^-/^"^«'  "^' 
EdoZ  Prophetical.  Euscbius's  Commentaries  on  the  Psal.ns  and  on 
S  were  Vblished  by  Montfaucon.  Of  late  years.  Cardinal  Ma 
broujhrto  ll-rht  portions  of  the   Qua^stlunes  ad  Marmum,  and  ad 

"'to  theTrmtr  half  of  the  fifth  century  belong  Theodore  of  Mop- 
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works  specially  devoted  to  the  Fathers  themselves,  to  their  writings, 
and  the  bibliography  of  those  portions  of  tlicin  that  are  still  extant!" 

The  Latin  Fathers  must,  of  course,  only  be  referred  to  as  autho- 
rities for  readings  in  that  version,  unless  they  hapjjen  to  refer  dis- 
tinctly to  the  original. 

Tektui.lian,  at  the  close  of  the  second  century,  introduces  much 
from  the  New  Testament;  and  thus,  at  first  sight,  tlicre  seems  to  bo 
a  good  deal  that  would  be  available  for  criticism  :  a  close  CTamination 
reduces  this  within  much  narrower  limits;  for  this  writer  is  often 
very  loose  in  his  citiitiona,  and  he  moulds  the  language  of  Scripture 
very  frequently  into  his  own  sentences.  But  when  all  is  ti/led 
there  is  a  residuum  that  is  available  for  use. 

CrpniAN,  in  the  third  century,  seems  in  general  to  have  followed 
the  Latin  version  then  in  use  with  considerable  cure. 

In  the  fourth  century  Hilary  of  Poictiers  and  Lucifer  of 
Cagliari  appear  to  use  the  olil  Latin  version  with  much  exactitude. 

After  the  revisions  of  the  Latin  in  the  fourth  century  the  citations 
have  but  little  value  for  criticism.  V1CTORINU8  should  be  excepted, 
however ;  for  in  his  Commentaries  on  some  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  lie 
gives  the  text  at  length  as  it  existed  prior  to  Jerome's  recension. 
The  writings  of  Jerome  contain  many  remarks  on  the  readings  of  the 
Greek  copies  in  general,  or  of  particular  MSS. ;  and  thus  they  furnish 
us  with  the  evidence  of  codices  of  that  age.  Augustine  in  general, 
if  not  always,  followed  the  Italic  revision  of  the  Latin  version. 

But  little  can  be  done  in  using  citations  in  ecclesiastical  writers 
as  to  any  of  the  versions  except  the  Latin  ;  for  in  general  we  are 
wholly  destitute  of  materials.  In  Syriac,  however,  besides  the 
stores  which  exist  in  MSS.,  the  writings  of  Ephrem  furnish  much, 
of  which  a  very  slight  use  has  as  yet  been  made.  It  is  from  his  Com- 
mentaries, however,  that  such  citations  should  be  drawn,  and  not  from 
his  Homilies,  which  (as  is  well  known  from  the  description  of  Cardinal 
Wiseman  and  the  translations  of  Dr.  Burgess)  are  metrical  in  their 
structure.  The  Roman  edition  of  the  works  of  Ephrem  is  the  only 
one  which  renders  those  in  Syriac  available  for  students :  the  editors, 
however,  of  that  collection  met  with  no  MS.  of  any  Commentary  on 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament  (which  he  appears  to  have  written); 
and  this  would  have  been  of  importance  for  the  present  object.  Also 
in  the  Commentaries,  as  printed,  there  are  several  things  which  the 

'  It  mny  soem  mpcrfluoup  to  refer  the  reader  to  Cave's  ffiatoria  Literaria. 
1  inHy  iiicntinn,  for  the  convenience  of  students,  C.  J.  Stewart's  singularly  nMfnl  "  C«t«- 
loRue  of  the  Kathers  of  the  Church  and  Kcclesiaaticol  Writers  to  the  Fifteenth  CcntniT, 
arranged  in  Chronological  Order."  In  this  List  there  is  nothing  superfluous  inserted  1 
the  only  >wtrks  mentioned,  besides  the  writing*  of  Fathers,  ar«  those  which  bear  on  their 
litprnry  history,  authenticity,  and  similar  subjects.  All  that  part  which  does  not  compriso 
"  (Collections,  Catenie,"  &c.,  is  arranged  century  by  centnry,  »o  that  a  student  can  at  on<» 
sec  to  what  age  a  writer  belonged,  and  whe  were  his  contemporaries.  Amongst  th« 
.orlitinns  S)iccificd  in  Mr.  Stewart's  list  are  always  the  beat,  and  in  general  the  number  it 
Bufliciently  great  to  furnish  all  the  bibliographical  information  that  a  student  needs.  It 
hilt  thus  its  vrtlnc  as  a  iror*  to  be  preserved  as  one  of  those  pamphlets  which  form  to 
piriioMH  a  portiini  of  the  library  of  a  critic.  I  ran  hnrdly  ovciTRte  the  convenience  whi<;h 
Mr.  Stewart's  Caluloguc  b.'W  I)ccn  t"  mc  in  my  critical  studies,  in  furni.sliirig  me  with  jnvt 
the  itirorntation  that  I  required  rilaii^c  to  wiiterK,  editions,  and  collections. 
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editors  liavc  given  as  Ephrem's,  although  it  appears  from  the  state- 
ments of  Cardinal  Wiseman  and  Professor  Biidigcr '  that  they  be- 
long to  James  of  Edessa ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  m  the  MS.  from 
which  the  Roman  edition  was  taken  these  parts  are  specified  as 
belonging  not  to  Ephrem,  but  to  James.  This  gives  us  no  very 
exalted  idea  of  the  trustworthiness  and  competency  of  the  editorial 
care  which  was  exercised. 

Cardinal  Wiseman  says,  "  When  we  perused  these  commentaries 
we  often  perceived  a  variety  of  style,  both  in  the  interpretation 
itself,  and  in  the  language,  which  betrayed  sometimes  a  later  ago, 
and  we  felt  no  difficulty  in  attributing  suoh  parts  to  James  of  hdcs-a. 
However,  to  be  more  certain,  we  consulted  the  MS.  from  wh.c  1  the 
Roman  edition  was  made,  and  found  our  conjecture  verified ;  as 
some  parts  which  are  printed  as  St.  Kphrcm's  do  really  belong  to  the 
other  writer  whom  we  have  just  named. ' '  •     1  •„  „,v:„„ 

It  requires  that  some  judgment  should  be  exercised  in  making 
citations  from  the  writings  of  the  Fatlicrs  ;  for  they  ^''^^e  ""^  """ 
frequently  been  quoted  for  readings  which  they  d.d  not  really  main- 
tain, and  which  they  even  repudiated.  Tins  has  arisen  .n  part  from 
he 'mistakes  of  copyists,  and  the  il^'^'^'ed  care  of  some  ed'torj 
who  thought  that  they  were  doing  good  service  ^1>«."  ^''^y  ^^1^^^,^'* 
and  emended  the  Scripture  quotations  by  means  of  the  common 
printed  text  It  is  therefore  necessary  always  to  examine  a  supposed 
faScclution  with  the  content;    for  this  will  often  supply  good 

■  In  Ilcring's  Renl-T- neyclopadio  iv  p.  89.  frei.rinted  from  "Tlio 

'  Card.  Wiseman's  "  E.^suys  on  V=>n..Ms  Subject  ,    "'• '^  ,^' '^^VorksTf  I  phren,  consists 
[Roman]  Catholic  Magazine").     The  V-^'c-.  -  -^i  ""  «f  '1  u.  ^^ o  ks  of  1.  ^^^^^ 

of  MX  vols,  folio,  three  confuning  the  Syrmc  works  ^  [^  .;;>\^";^^^,^,  nene.lie.us  (a 
bear  his  name  (1732-16).  The  editor  of  the  *^y"  "^  P°  ;"'  ^'^^  \Z^  L  an  ob«eure 
Maronite  Je,uil),  whose  I^tin  tran-./aCon  aeeon,|an       g  the     y^'^"'^  „,,i^.,,  ^...r 

relation  to  the  works  which  are  V;"f-"«'l'i;  V''X<^^  ntiu  tlt^are /r„A//y  .ran.l..- 
thc  name  of  Ephrem  come  to  us  w,tl,  ve.y  ''''"'■''''' "'•T^^^'„,^;'^„f  Ephre.n  in  his  nal.vo 
tions  from  the  Syriae ,  and  yet,  -»'""'"'";'"  »»i^„7'^/'d  est  region  to  .he  Greek, 
language,  we  iK>s.e«.  ''»^'"\"">'i'"«  r';^^''  X'  fr  m  a  which  we  might  exf^t  to 
The  style,  too,  of  these  Greek  works  ,1  ffVre  gr,  ally    rom  i  ^  ^f,„,,  yet  it  is 

find  from  the  analogy  of  the  other  <^^'''X'" -TZiclr^  \Cln  turns  to  show  what 
to  these  Greek  writings,  and  n.  .  10  the  '^{"''<^' ' '"' ^"^  V ir^"  Mary.  He  says.  -  He 
were  the  doctrines  of  Epbren,  rel„fvo  to  the  r/^'^'P  "^ '^^  ;  ^  ""."^^ssing  it.  sa,.,.li- 
gocs  far  beyond  all  which  modern  tongue  would  «"'"™ '<'"""  j"^|e„„iy.  by  a  grave 
Ltions  to  her.  And  since  we  have  been  fl^f^y  °f  ^^^g  WsiRcd  the  docUines 
author,  and  in  a  large  bo<,k  [Prof.  Lees  rrologomcna],  w.O.  havmg^  _ 

of  the  Syriac  Chnreh,  for  the  purpose  of  vinrtieatmg  ou™,  we  w.  1  trans  ^^/.h^n 

.ion,  fro'm  one  of  these  P^^^"  -  .^ '^  J^';^  ^  :'„  ,  re|  Ic  e  with  idiLrou/cxpressions. 
follow  extracts  from  these  dlacercditcd  f^"'^''°^'''  "'  .  ^  century  7  It  is  singular 
Where  is  the  l.ko  to  be  found  -  "^.^^^/^.^/''.h'  V-'^,  "^^mentaXs.  from  the  dif- 
that  Wiseman,  who  nghtly  judged  that  par    ot    nc  ^7"  ^  betrayed  sometimes 

ference.  "both  in  the  intcrpretat.on  >t»jlf  "^  '  h'^.M  S  fomard  for  donatio  rea-son, 
a  Utcr  age,"  could  n<,t  be  the  work  of  Ephrem  should  """8 '""",  ye  ^  are  many  of 
txtrae'ts?;^™  these  Greek  -^'^•-;'''-:,.  irrifva^:"^  r'^lmltd^'hatlie  ha,  de/nite 
Wiseman's  contributions  to  cr.t.cisin,  it  must  .''^"'J"  ?*  /^  „hiecU  are  at  times  so  con- 
,nd  concrete  object,  which  he  ever  .''«7' !'' J' .^^'(^'"i^^^d^he  endeavour,  skilfully  to 
cealed.  that  while  something  seemingly  "^  "^;;"'  ./ f™ri"\»«™'  "  undoubted  s..me 
create  an  in-prcssion,  or  qu.eUy.  and    n  some  otb  r  forn..  to  ^  ^^. 

momentous  point  renlly  at   issue.     "7 .  ■^■^'r;"  ',  ^''J'.i.rem',.    His  reticences  are  s,g- 
Involving  sneh  anachronisn,,  as  those  ^^'"    '.'^«,,X'-,rbc  n  i»ka.li"g  enough  .0  a  stud,  nt 
t:r:ZtZ  :^^::eIr^;M;c'::n,L^'i:v:s&  of  TmeLot.  Mo.,tf-ucou.  and 
other?  with  feelings  of  rcgrcU 
VOL.  IV. 
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proof  of  wliat  tlie  writer  really  had  in  his  copy  of  the  New  Testn- 
uient 

Thus,  whenever  it  is  possible,  an  edition  should  be  used  which 
has  been  formed  from  good  MSS.,  especially  if  the  variations  of 
other  copies  are  noted.  Good  service  was  done  in  this  respect  trt 
the  works  of  Euscbiua,  by  the  late  Dr.  Gaisford.  And  still  it  miint 
be  remembered,  tlmt  if  a  Fatlier  reads  a  passage  sometimes  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  is  found  in  good  ancient  authorities,  and  at  other 
times  it  is  found  in  his  works  in  the  same  form  as  in  recent  copies,  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  in  the  latter  case  it  lias  been  remodelled 
by  a  copyist. 

Patristic  citations  alone  have  very  little  weight;  such  citation!*, 
even  when  in  accordance  with  a  version,  have  but  little  more;  but 
when  a  citation  is  in  accordance  with  some  ancient  MSS.  and  trans- 
lations, it  possesses  great  corroborative  value.  It  is  as  cnvfimiing  a 
reading  known  independently  to  exist,  that  citations  are  of  tlio 
utmost  importance.  If  alone,  or  nearly  alone,  they  may  be  looked 
at  as  mere  casual  adaptations  of  the  words  of  the  New  Testament 

The  early  writers  are  of  far  higher  importance  than  those  who 
lived  after  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century ;  and  thus  when 
patristic  citatioos  are  compared,  the  age  of  the  writer  must  not  bo 
overlooked.  It  is  useless  to  balance  those  who  lived  from  the  fifth 
to  the  seventh  century  against  those  of  the  second  and  third.  Par- 
ticular attention  should  always  be  paid  to  the  ezprets  statement  of  a 
Father  with  regard  to  a  reading ;  for  it  at  least  shows  what  he  had 
in  his  copy  (if  what  he  wrote  has  been  accurately  transmitted),  even 
if  it  does  not  lead  us  direct  to  the  true  rea<llng. 

At  times  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  silence  of  Fathers 
na  to  any  particular  passage ;  at  other  times  such  silence  is  very 
significant :  for  if  remarks  are  made,  sentence  by  sentence,  and  almost 
word  by  word,  on  a  portion  of  Scripture,  and  then  a  portion  is  passed 
by  in  silence,  and  then  the  writer  again  resumes  in  the  same  minute 
manner;  and  if  the  portion  thus  unnoticed  is  omitted  in  other  autho- 
rities, it  will  not  be  doubted  by  those  who  know  what  evidence  of 
this  kind  means,  that  such  a  passage  was  not  contained  in  the  copy 
used  by  such  a  Father. 

Also,  if  Fathers  with  general  consent  exhibit  no  acquaintance  with 
a  passage,  which  might  seem  to  be  important  in  a  controversy  in 
which  they  were  engnged,  it  can  only  be  concluded  that  it  was  not 
in  their  copies :  this  will  be  strengthened  if  they  quote  the  immediate 
context  of  such  passage ;  and  this  will  be  regarded  as  a  confirmed 
certainty  if  such  omission  (or  rather  non-insertion)  is  found  in  good 
MSS.  and  versions  which  %oe  have  received. 

Thus,  with  care  and  caution,  good  evidence  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Fathers;  not  independent,  not  that  which  ranks  above  MSS., 
but  of  that  collateral  kind  which,  in  cases  really  doubtful,  will  often 
have  a  determining  value. 

In  general  a  patristic  reading  is  doubtful,  if  it  agrees  with  the 
common  text,  as  opposed  to  the  ancient  authorities,  and  then  the 
presumption  is  that  copyists  or  editors  have  assailed  the  citation  with 
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their  improving  hands.     When  such  a  pomt  admits  of  ">ve8t.^tion 
Tw  II  often  be  found  that  the  patristic  reading  which  font^dicta  th^ 
other  early  monuments  is  either  not  genuine  or  that  it  has  been  (aa 
a  demonstrable  fact)  modernised  and  emended. 

An  instance  of  this  may  be  seen  in  some  of  the  authon.es  quoted 
respecting  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  The  question  there  l.es  be  ween  a  sub 
stalitive  tnd  a  relative  pronoun;  the  early  ^^^S  have  o  (o°e  8) 
iSavepwOv  iv  tookI,  and  the  early  versions  h.ve  also  a  rdatne,  while 
tftrr  MSS.,'and  one  or  two  versions  later  than  the  «-"  J  -"- 
turv  have  Bzhs  I6av.  iv  aapKi,  as  in  the  common  text.'  «"t^'«"y 
S'o?ATexandril  in  the  t^ird  century,  is  cited  -read.ng^.<...Tns 
seems  at  least  strange;  for  it  would  be  remiirkable  for  so  J^tinct  a 

fnl^enu^  eness       The  passage  stands  thus  in  Mansi:  ,h  t<rciv  o 
tul  genuineness.       ^^"^  i        o  .       ^  -  Trpbaanrov,  ax>pa- 

Council.  «  ./  r""'  i'fJZrZS^'l^"  ""  ■>'■'  ^'"■'° 

•  For  the  detail  of  the  evdence  <>"*''  P"XJi^nro'f'S-"Hende™on'and  some 

pp.  mT-231.     It  may  be  well,  to  «'f  • 'h'.'".e  W  "^  °  ,if  [h^,  „„,  or  .«.«  read 

o  hera,  that  Tariou.  ancient  versions  do  "»' "»^  lf",^^i„g  were  legitimate,  .t  -ould  1* 

e.i,  art  ulUrly  mcorrect;  indeed,  if  ^"<='' ,'"°''^^„°V«r^ny  Time,  or  on  any  M.t.ject     The 

in  vain  to  brinR  forward  the  <''''^^"''lf'""""'J\t{i.     The  line  over  the  O  (of  o,) 

reading  of  O.  (Cod.  B"*'"''"^"'  .  \  ^".^n  fof  co  u.n  ct^^  but  it  is  drawn  -P"""' f™" 
in  that  MS.  i.  there  »'«'«'>  "ot  to  be  the  m-ikolco  ^^^^  ^^^_^,,  ,„  ,^,  mS.  m 

left  to  right  over  the  vowel  and  .t  .s  (P;^ ' ",{,  ~;, '  "  ^^ion  that  "it  may  be  a  n.ode  of 
n«L  iii  24  over  i,  and  vcr.  28.  over  .,  with  the  supccsi  o  „  .  ^^e  line  in  question 
detigthe.pin\«.a.per."     Tothi-renm^^^^^^^^ 

waa  used  in  1  Tim.  iiL  16.  lofil  "^.f«^"" 'well  t^  refer  to  Matthiei'.  N.  Test  .«^J- 

in  p'^;rwr.v.!T^r•,rr"^i':^-'Ux^^^^^^^^  (-cb  ^e  h,o.«.f 

Pried  Text,"  I  pa.ed  by  the  «"eged  ntntio^  /  I'^Tm^actieabl.  to  ".«'.,a'« -^ 
rimply  mentioning  it  a,  po..,hly  """^^  "^'^''^^^        i  knew  that  the  EP"tle  t«  1  aui 

s?'tht^ri:;i.j:M^n.t:zKra- .^... « -  -  ---  - '-" 

question.  2  *2 


I 

I 
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RamosatA.  Alia !  tliat  those  who  maintain  both  truth  and  dogmatic 
orthodoxy  in  all  its  strictness  should  often  have  to  exclaim  "  non  tali 
auxilio."' 

The  result  of  this  investigation  shows,  that  when  a  rcadinpf  is  found 
in  a  Father  utterly  discordant  with  all  contemporary  or  other  early 
authority,  it  may  he  quite  rij;lit  to  mention  the  reading  so  found,  hut 
to  attach  no  authority  to  it  per  se,  until  it  has  been  examined  and 
vindicated. 

It  should  also  be  observed  that  when  a  reading  is  cited  from  n 
Father,  it  must  be  investigated  whether  the  passage  is  really  taken 
from  the  portion  of  Scri])ture  under  examination.  Mistakes  have 
often  been  made  in  referring  to  a  patristic  passage  which  really 
applies  to  one  of  the  Gosi)cis,  as  if  it  had  to  do  with  what  is  parallel 
in  one  of  the  others ;  also  at  times,  when  an  Old  Testament  passage 
is  cited  in  the  New,  a  passage  in  a  Father  may  certainly  relate  to  the 
place  in  tiic  Old  Test:imcnt,  and  thus  unless  the  LXX.  and  tiie 
New  Testament  are  greatly  at  variance,  it  would  not  be  a  safe  pro- 
cedure to  quote  such  a  place  in  support  of  any  reading  in  the  New. 

In  gcncrid,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  copyists  and  editors 
have  had  the  tendency  to  adajjt  the  Scrii)ture  passages  in  Fathers 
to  that  to  which  tlicy  were  tlicmsclves  accustomed  ;  and  thus  a  read- 
ing which  differs  from  the  oldest  autliorities  as  a  class,  when  found 
in  an  early  Father,  is  by  no  means  conclusive  tliat  that  was  the  readin" 
of  wliich  he  approved  :  while,  on  the  otlier  hand,  a  reading  in  a  Fatlier 
which  differsWom  the  recent  copies  and  accords  witli  the  most  ancient 
may  be  regarded  as  undoubtedly  the  reading  of  the  Father  himself. 
Thus  in  many  cases  patristic  citations,  though  given,  are  not  intended 
to  claim  any  sort  of  authority  ;  they  are  stated  rather  in  connection 
with  the  fact  of  such  occurrences,  than  as  supposing  that  the  actual 
form  of  the  patristic  citation  has  been  transmitted  to  us. 

Some  use  was  made  of  early  citations  even  from  the  time  when 
Erasmus  edited  the  first  publis/ird  impression  of  the  Greek  New  Tes- 
tament, lie  ein|doyed  as  collateral  aid  such  citations  as  he  was  able 
to  collect  at  that  time ;  when,  it  must  be  remembered,  the  Greek 
Fathers  were  as  yet  only  in  MS.  The  successors  of  Erasmus 
followed  him  by  mentioning  in  their  notes  (as  he  had  done)  particular 
readings  of  that  kind.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  time  of  Mill, 
that  the  true  value  of  patristic  citations  was  apprehended,  or  any 
attempt  made  systematically  to  collect  them.  Bishop  Fell,  the 
patron  of  his  labours  in  their  former  part,  but  little  apprehended  the 
value  of  the  patristic  citations  as  sources  of  criticism;  and  the  firm- 
ness of  Mill  in  taking  such  pains  to  collect  them,  and  in  expending 
80  much  time  on  tliis  part  of  liis  work,  in  opposition  to  the  judgment 
and  wishes  of  his  patron,  showed  how  full  an  estimate  he  had  formed 
of  the  importance  of  evidence  of  this  kind. 

Bcatlej,  in  his  proposed  edition,  would  have  given  n  due  place  to 

'  The  mode  in  whirh  0c5r  in  this  pAssnge  has  been  introdaced  into  Ctirysostom  ii 
Mated  in  "  Account  of  tlio  Printed  Text,"  p.  277.  foot-note.  Tlie  allegations  from 
]>i(Iyinus  and  Theodoret  may  admit  of  inveatigution  witti  similar  results.  Ttic  appeal 
must  oflcn  l>c  made  from  ttio  Fatlicrs  »«  edited  to  ttie  Fathers  as  extant  in  MSS. 
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patristic  evidence,  and  he  would  have  done  much  to  investigate  every 
citation  that  he  used,  so  as  to  know  if  it  were  really  the  testimony  of 
the  Father  himself.  Bengel  used  the  patristic  citations  given  by  Mill, 
and  added  to  them  apparently  from  his  own  reading.  Wetstein  also 
increased  the  references  of  this  kind,  and  he  sometimes  went  farther 
in  showing  how  a  patristic  statement  bore  on  the  reading  of  the 

text,  .  , 

But  the  mere  references  were  very  unsatisfactory ;  for,  m  general, 
editors  were  content  with  mentioning  the  name  of  a  writer,  without 
indicating  where  the  citation  might  be  found;  and  this,  of  course, 
rendered  comparison  on  the  part  of  the  reader,  or  verification,  im- 
iiossible.  Also  but  little  had  been  done  to  examine  the  patnstic 
writinfrs  systematically  so  as  to  obtain  their  whole  evidence. 

Gricsbach  led  the  way  in  more  exactitude  of  statement,  by  pub- 
lishino.  in  his  Symbolic  Criticse  all  the  citations  which  he  could  gather 
from  the  Greek  works  of  Origen  :  he  also  gave  citations  from  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  but  they  were  collected  with  less  care  The  results  ol 
the  readings  so  collected  were  given  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
Greek  Testament,  whence  they  were  transferred  (with  othe.  refer- 
ences of  the  same  kind)  to  the  pages  of  Scholz.  ...  .,  , 
Thus,  thoucrh  Origen  had.  been  pretty  well  examined,  the  other 
Fathers,  who  were  so  often  cited,  were  left  in  the  same  condition  as 
before;  their  evidence  being  always  incomplete,  often  incorrect  an< 
the  references  to  th<}  actual  passages  in  their  works  not  being  stated 

"*  In' the  lartrer  Greek  New  Testament  of  Laohmann,  the  readings  of 
Irena=us,  Origen,  Cyprian,  Hilary,  and  Lucifer  are  stated  very  care- 
fully ;  all  these  having  been  re  examined  by  Butmann,  or  by  Lach- 
mann  himself,  and  the  reference  to  the  place  m  which  ench  maj  Je 
found  is  mentioned  very  clearly.  If  complaint  be  '"''Jej'^^;  *J^ 
range  of  authorities  is  not  sufhcicntly  extended,  it  must  be  owned 
tha^  what  is  given  is  in  a  far  more  clear,  mtel ligible,  and  satis- 
factorv  form  than  what  had  appeared  in  previous  editions. 

Shendorf  states  that  he  himself  examined  various  P^t-tic  works 
and  that  those  which  he  mentions  as  authorities  are  ^^'J^':^g^'^^^^ 
up  in  reliance  on  others :  but  his  editions  being  manuals,  references 
to  the  nassnses  themselves  are  of  necessity  not  given. 

A  fa'Jther^ttempt  ha.  been  made  by  Tregelles  *?  .-♦^i^J^^^^^;,'^ 
of  ascertained  evidence  from  Fathers.  In  his  edition  of  the  Greek 
TestTnien  will  be  found  all  the  citations  that  he  could  gather  from  the 
FatEs  GrTek  and  Latin,  of  the  first  three  centuries,  including  buse- 
Susrd  others,  who  belo'ng  partly  to  the  fourth  ;  and  besides  these, 

.  Some  notice  was  tat^en  above  (p.  .35.  /-'  -'<;)  f  ''l^^^in^to' b' — -^ 
attributed  the  whole  of  the  labour  7.'=°""<^<^^''.°"  "  '^, '•■," 'Ce^me^und  from  what 
not  to  Laohmann  himself.  For  '•>•»  h»  -'f '  "  ^"^/'Vercellers  a^d  Veronensi..- 
Lachmann  says  (prsf.  p.  xn  )  of  the  I'*'7,„^"^;"V'^f^^^^  ,.„ta  cur.  usns  est."  &c 
..  Quibus  Butmannus  (nam  >s  banc  P^^^^f^^nreaTe^  examined  together  it  will 
But  if  the  statement  of  the  t.tle-page  and  '^-^  ",^°'".  P"7anrthat  Butm.nn's  work  a.  to 
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tlicre  arc  given  the  citations  of  the  Latin  Fathers,  on  which  Laeh- 
mann  relied  as  authorities  for  the  old  Latin  text.  Eusebius  is  fcikcn 
as  the  liiiiit  to  which  tiic  Greek  exnmination  is  carried,  for  two  reasons ; 
Ist,  because  he  is  on  tiie  line  of  demarcation  between  the  earlier 
text,  and  that  which  afterwards  liccame  widely  diffused;  and,  2nd, 
because  of  the  alwolute  necessity  of  confining  such  an  exnmination 
within  such  limits  as  niiglit  be  practicable  for  one  individual  to  reach 
in  any  moderate  nuriil)cr  of  years.  It  should  be  stated,  that  in  this 
work,  the  citations  of  Iicnnius  and  Origcn,  even,  have  not  been  taken 
from  preceding  investigators  ;  l)\it  nfter  the  citations  have  been  inde- 
pendently gathered,  they  are  conip.ared  with  the  citations  published 
by  Griesbaeli  .and  Ijachm:inn.  No  act\ial  quotation  is  intentionally 
omitted  ;  though  not  a  few  that  superficially  appear  to  be  6uch,  have 
been  passed  by  in  silence  after  a  thorough  investigation,  from  its 
seeming  to  be  ccrttvin  that  they  do  not  actually  relate  to  the  passage 
with  which  they  have  been  connected.  The  result  is  that  from 
TrcgcUcs's  notes  will  be  seen  all  the  patristic  evidence,  with  full 
rffereuce.i  to  the  pass.ages  in  the  works  themselves,  which  has  been 
observed  as  at  all  bearing  on  the  reading  of  the  text  during  the  three 
first  centuries  and  more. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  scholars  possessed  of  competent  leisure 
will  carry  out  an  intention  which  they  have  expressed,  to  make  a 
combined  ex.amination  of  the  early  Fathers  on  an  extensive  scale. 
Such  a  work  would  thoroughly  supersede  the  partial  examinations, 
and  limited  investigatinns,  which  have  been  just  mentioned;  and  they 
would  thus  become  part  of  the  permanent  materials  to  be  used  by  all 
connected  with  critical  studies.  Those  who  have  been  hitherto 
engaged  in  an  investigation  of  the  kind  (and  they  have  been  but 
few)  can  rightly  apprehend  the  benefit  to  criticism  likely  to  arise 
from  such  a  combined  eflfort  to  collect  thoroughly  all  the  patristic  testi- 
monies. 


CHAP.  XXXV. 


ON    THE    APPLICATION    OF    THE    MATEltlALS    FOR   CRITICISM. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  critical  rules  are  of  but  little  use,  because 
they  do  not  give  the  ability  to  form  a  judgment  in  the  application  of 
evidence.  This  may  be  true  in  itself;  but  still  it  does  not  show  that 
rules  are  useless;  for  it  is  equally  true  that  roads,  or  even  railroads, 
do  not  of  themselves  supply  the  means  of  transit  from  one  place  to 
another.  They  do,  however,  facilitate  journeying,  if  the  motive 
power  can  only  be  had  besides  the  prepared  track :  indeed  any  road 
marked  out  is  so  far  an  aid  to  transit,  that  it  hinders  even  a  pedestrian 
from  losing  his  w.ay,  or  wandering  at  random,  and  thus  making  un- 
necessary steps.  Just  so  critical  rules  are  valuable  in  their  place : 
they  may  mislead  those  who  are  incapable  of  understanding  their 
application ;  but  where  there  is  ability  to  comprehend  and  use  them. 
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tbey  ma^  often  guide  in  the  right  direction,  and.  at  aU  eventa,  hinder 
'-^rOlSio  critical  rules  ^^^^  '^^tl  'Z 

position  that  their  ''.PP  -♦7^„"i:f  i\' Vpli-^«  -^^  ^«  ^'^''' 
chanical ;  as  tbougb  '"/'"=l>  ^"^^^^  'i'^^'e  speak  of  rules  of  evidence 
mechanical  than  mental.  «"*  just  as  ^  K  .  ;^her  case,  the 
on  any  subject,  so  may  .7/>°  ^'^'^  Id  ne^gative,  as  aid  in  the 
Htatcu.cnt  of  such  P""^'^.''  P°ffV^°  ^  aimed  at  is  a  moral  cer- 
lonuation  of  a  true  conclusion   J'^  .^'^V;,  •,  ^e  must  use  the 

tainty,or  a  "^o--'-^^  P-'.^^^t  {he  LTst^"-'/''^''  must  be  borne  m 
eoidcnce  that  is  obtainable;  «'«  ^^"^^  f„f  /uch  evidence ;  and  also 
,..i,.J  which  teach  the  P'-«P«5^;f  "^f  °"  ^  b"  at  least  in  measure 
tUcjudament  must  be  exercised,  so  ''.='"',■  ye  to  the  subject 
^ixustomed  to  draw  the  moral  -"cWj*  a^^^^^^^^  ..hieh  U.ey 

Itis  thus  that  some  criucs  posses^  that^-^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^-..^  ^Hhout 
iKwe  been   distinguished:    they     orm  ^  ^^  reasoning ;  and 

apparently  going  through  any  elaborate  P  ^.^^  ^^  .^^ 

ths  leads  others  to  imagine  .^'^^  "'''^.'^iiy  resulted  from  quick- 
faculty;  although  t^JJ-^^XcTs/and^^  ""^'".'Jft 
ness  in  perceiving  what  ">«  cv  ac  ^^  apprehended, 

ment  in  applying  known  principles  to  tne  ;jj^„  ^  entical 

Thus  the  tact  of  such  cnt'cs  stands  no  mor^^  ^Xmatical  problems 
rules,  than  does  the  facility  of  some  '"  ^"^^    « .      ^^^  ^.-.ence. 
to  the  importance  of  the  '^'^^^S^'^^J^XTt  this  Introduction  to  the 
An  endeavour  has  be-  -f  ^^^^^  >^^^  ,,^  ^he  student  to  fon. 
Textuiil  Criticism  of  the  JNcw  its  principles.     The 

for  himself  a  true  W.^^ension  o    both  t^     ^^^  J^  intended  to  be 
remarks,  therefore,  which --w  be  m,  ^^  ._^^.^  ^^  ^^^^ 

a  full  exposition  of  ^e  «"'V^^''J';;^^;„„  ,^ith  what  has  been  pre- 
points  as  may,  when  t'^k^n  m^°S  to  form  a  settled  judgment 
Viously  said,  ass.st  he  -  f  [«~„  ^,ee  above,  p.  135.)  and  by 
The  principles  stated  by  ^''^"""'"  J-  former,  are  very  useful  in 
Tischen'dorf  (pp.  138-9),  -P-£y,;^:„lrnd  it«  bearing  on  facts 
judging  of  the  actua    s  a te    f  the^cv^^.^  ^^  ^,  „„g.,  „f 

under  discussion.    .^"  ^n^,'       nt  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
various  readings  will  be  «.«lportant  to  remembered, -viz.,  the  asccr- 
Theo6;Vct  of  textual  cnticsm  being  rem  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^,| 

tainment'  on  .rounds  «    -'^e-  J^^^  ^  £  sufficient,  unless  the  whole 
„rote,-it  wilt  be  seen  '^a   no  ru  es  w  ^^^  ^^  „,^d, 

confidence.  ,,  .    .  unanimous,  the  confidence  is  but 
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pendent  testimony  of  ciirly  MSS.  versions  and  Fathers,  should  accord 
with  regard  to  somotliing  entirely  groundless. 

4.  A  reading  found  in  versions  alone  can  claim  but  little  authority, 
especially  if  it  he  one  whirh  might  notnrallj/  be  introduced  by  trans- 
lators in  general :  it  might  then  resemble  in  character  the  Italic  sup- 
plements to  modern  versions. 

5.  A  reading  found  in  patriotic  citations  alone  rests  on  a  yet  weaker 
basis  than  one  which  oidy  occurs  in  versions. 

6.  The  readings  respecting  which  a  judgment  must  be  formed  are 
those  where  the  evidence  is  really  divided  in  such  a  way  that  it  is 
needful  to  inquire  on  which  side  the  balance  preponderates.  In 
such  cases  it  is  not  enough  to  enumerate  authorities :  they  must  be 
examined  point  by  point.  Otiiku  tiii.ngs  being  equal,  (a)  an 
early  citation  will  fouietimcs  be  decisive,  especially  if  it  is  given  in 
express  terms,  (i)  Also,  if  one  reading  accords  with  a  parallel  pas- 
sage, an<l  the  other  does  not;  (c)  or  if  one  introduces  an  amplifica- 
tion met  with  elsewhere;  (d)  or  if  one  seems  to  avoid  a  difficulty 
which  the  other  docs  not ;  (p)  or  if  there  is  one  well-attested  reading, 
and  several  olhvrsf  which  may  pn)li;d)ly  have  been  taken  from  it;  (/) 
or  if  the  one  reading  might  be  easily  accounted  for  on  principles  con- 
nected with  the  known  origin  of  variations:  in  such  cases  it  is  not 
diflicult,  on  the  whole,  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  what  was  probably 
the  original  rc.Tding.  It  is  quite  true  that  at  times  it  may  be  very 
doubtful  whether  the  q\i:iiitity  of  direct  evidence  may  not  overbalance 
all  modes  of  procedure  derived  from  the  application  of  a  principle, 
and  as  to  t(7i;V7j  two  seemingly  conflicting  considerations  ought  to 
have  most  weight. 

7.  \Vlu'n  no  cntainti/  is  attainnblc,  it  will  be  well  for  the  caoe  to 
be  left  as  diiulitful ;  the  reading  which  lias  strong  claims  on  the  atten- 
tion taking  its  place  in  the  text,  and  that  whirh  seems  almost  equal 
on  grouMcIs  (if  evidence  standing  in  the  margin.  As  to  additions  or 
non-insiTlions  hrnrhit.s  in  the  text  or  margin  may  be  well-employed. 
It  ni:iy  not  seem  sritisj'ar/oii/  to  have  such  ])oints  as  douhtful ;  but 
this  is  far  wiser  than  to  pretend  to  certaiiitij  in  eases  in  which  it  is 
unaltainable.  A  critical  text  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  with 
no  indications  of  doubt,  or  of  the  inequality  of  the  evidence,  is  never 
eatislactury  to  a  scholar.  It  gives  no  inqircssion  of  the  ability  of  the 
editor  to  discriminate  accurately  as  to  the  value  of  evidence;  and  it 
Bceins  to  ))l.ace  on  a  level,  as  to  authority,  readings  which  are  un- 
questionably ccrtniu,  and  those  which  have  been  accepted  aa  perhapt 
the  best  attested. 

8.  It  must  be  remembered  that  sometimes  we  have  direct  early  evi- 
dence of  such  a  kind  that  we  arc  certain  of  the  reading  of  the  second 
or  third  century  ;  then  we  are  not  left  to  the  ordinary  application  of 
the  balance  of  EXISTING  authorities,  but  we  can  take  our  stand  m 
enrly  as  the  express  testimony  carries  us.  At  times,  again,  we  have 
early  evidence  of  the  variations  of  MSS.  then  noticed.  This  enables 
us  to  use  this  infunnatl(m  in  addition  to  what  we  can  gather  from 
the  sources  still  uvailalile. 

!).  At  times  a  reading  seems  to  be  supported  by  a  very  small  quantity 
r,f  n,.ii..,r;t..   „./>.>..■;,•/.//</•  on<i  vr.t  wi. on  all  tljc  evidence  13  examined, 
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it  >B  found  to  receive,  on  various  sides,  so  much  partial  «"PPort,  that 
it  is  actually  better  attested  th.an  any  one  of  the  readings  which 
might  be  placed  in  competition  with  it. 

To  show  the  application  of  critical  pnnc.ples  and  the  mode  of 
«,,-«Jthe  Evidence  of  MSS.  versions  and  Fathers,  it  has  been  not 
unT,^>q  ent  t^  give,  for  the  use  of  the  student,  discussions  on  eertam 
plnX  of  import^^mce.'  Here,  instances  of  another  kmd  wd  be 
S  the  various  readings  supported  by  ancient  -"/---lb; 
fjted  iust  as  they  occur  in  connection  with  some  contmuous  passages 
Of  theteTt;  and  to  these  will  be  subjoined  such  remarks  a^  may 
Beem  needful.     The  object  of  this  mode  of  presenting  the  suhjec    is 

L.  A. ;  cursive  MSS.  of  great  importance  1.  33. ,  iater  unc 
M.  S.  U.  V.  ,^     j^      copies  of  the  old 

The  versions  '^'"^  .^^^ -^"f.;  ""  ^i,j  i\^"elcan  Syriac,  the  MemjM- 
Latin),  the  Cureton.an,  P^^;  "'  ^f  Alsot'ie  Jerusalem  Syriac 
tic,  Thebaic,  Armenian,  ^^^'fl''^- •  ^!^°h  extracts  from  it  have 
,S.jr.  Ilier.)  '^.f  ^^ -J^lc^faTe  dio^e 'lo  Uved  up  to  the  time 
been  made.     The  yaffteri  cucu  u  j  ,^,^^  ^^^^ 

of  Eusebius    together  with  some  -e  .cent^as^^^  .^^^  .^^  ^,^^ 

sions.     In  the  text  t  marks  any  ^^^^.^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

common  text;  t  .8  prefixed  ^<'/JT.^"/;,  ,,,^de  (if  any  such  should 

niade;.  and  '  -''■-^- J^.^^J^^d";''      <"•-;;«  whVe  Ly  MS.  co.- 
occur  in  the  passages  cxamincQ  .    ^ 
mences,  and  H  shows  where  any  is  defective. 


'•  Too  Bi  . 
avrov  Mapla 


^^         i  '  _        ,        „-.    -   101     **  Polornm 


Syr.Ctt.  7r«n.204,5.191.  "Cclcrum 


Sepravatnrc,  et  I'^mun-n'  contra    rau  ^^  n.h.  Or^g.  JnL  ....  9M  -I  t^^ 


,       „..  (Inrt  example-  of  lhi«  Vi"''   '"   ^-  r^Z'  'Tu..m-  „.nr  WW 
.  The  reader  ma;  •Jjl'^J;;;,';...]; ..  Ar<«..nt . 
li.pp    38!l-«4«. 
tliroi.Rhout  d.acui 
the  examination  r 

an  J  §  16-  ';<"'""* 
9—20. 


gmmmmms 

,iKl6   of   Kotca  ou  Jol."  ""•  ■'■' 
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!  n. 
19  ,)  a.^p  a^^,t,^a,o,o.„  ,»,j  q„i„  vir  j„,i,„  ernt.    Syr.  Crt.  (Ah^ 
— 'f>yi"'ri<Ta,  BZ.  1.  F».l.  ail    Stcpll.    i    221     rf,.«-/,   I  t,       .         ^ 

Syr.  Hd.  „„.  0>.  y.„,  ,..  ,,  aiuV    cdd'Mtr'^:^:  'sKt'"""'"'  ^^  '^'''-  ''•  "■• 
20.  iSou]  mil.  a.   Syrr.  Crt.  &  I  Id.  ■^ 

—  aoT^]  i|>5,)  ,I„si|,lio.    Syr,  Crt.  (Tlieb.) 

—  AavtiS  U.  I  Ad!  [,,.r  rnnipciiiliriin  Coilil.  I  t  Aafl.J  f- 

—  -  --,  y,,^e..]  ill  J  iiJe  ,ir    „!    X  can^turT^^V  !vf  ■"■  i"  E»- 382-. 
nascitur.  c.  |  ii.itimi  ex  ca.    Syr  Crt  "'"'-<:'"'.  A./pi.  (Memj-h.)  ^,h.  |  ex  e. 

/.c„.  204.  2^,    Or.,,  i.  38 1^  ||  add.  genital  S,' Crt      Stcph.  L222.  |  i^.„  ,„,  DL. 

21  T.(,Ta,]  add.  tilii.  Syr.Crt.  •^^•V'". 

—  iraAfirtii]  itaA«T<i  L»  j,'. 

—  To»  Aooi/  ouTouJ  niiindiim    Syr.  Crt 

22  (SAoi/join.  Syr.  Crt.    /ren.  'JM   216 

—  K.V,o„  IICDZ.  A.  1.  .3,1.  I  ||,ra„i.  ra.  «-.  L    rd     Eus   DP    Mnb 

U.  E.  320'.  "  ■"  ■   ^       "'■    *'^"'P''     f  tcb.   ^h.   Irn.  204.  259.  £1* 

-A.>.rT„jJ„m./    Syr.P.,t.   Arm.   /rr/i.  204.  216  (c<m(ra  21fi1 

"•  ^rd;:;:  ^M^ol:'^-  ^  "-■  ^-  '^^  -  "  (^.bi..r.)  I  .ocabito. 

-  .1  l-T,,/,  lt,.CU.  rd.  I  on■^^ ZAK 

25.  (In  Syr.Crt  ,ic;  ct  caste  cum  ca  vivobat  donee,  &c.) 

(om.  «,.,.  DM.,/.)  fiiiun.  s.um  unigenilmV.'cvM^Luc.^^-  ^'^  *  "'^'-  ^™-  ^"- 

eviScf'"^  """  P"""'""  "  "''"  "''•'=''  '«  ''•'™«d  -  the  result  of 
tliia  ?Iace/   And  yo't  hIXJ^'  o^urdTr^^e^^yiTek  Ms'^T 

;n.n.t,  ver,  co„3idcrab.,.  It/..,  .o;t  artt;;;;':„^rdrvo:t 


Invpqtifrnfn    fli. 


aiUttttfiiwiL 


Mot  extant  in  Greek  c( 


ipif.'* 
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were  a  procedure  analogous  to  that  of  determining  by  calculation  tho 
place  and  orbit  of  a  planet,  the  existence  of  which  had  never  been 
ascertained  by  actual  observation  ;  and  yet  in  each  case  a  certain 
result  may  be  obtained.  The  statement  of  Irenasus  is  such  as  to 
prove  the  fact  as  to  snme  copies,  at  least,  in  the  second  century. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  Latin  copies,  revised  or  unrevised,  which 
agree  in  omitting  'Itjo-oO,  and  also  by  the  Curetonian  Syriac,  which 
proves  that  the  same  reading  was  current  in  the  East.  And  though 
this  reading  cannot  be  shown  in  any  Greek  MS.,  yet  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  certain  that  this  was  in  D.,  for  it  is  in  the  Latin  version  of 
this  passage  in  this  MS.  where  the  Latin  only  is  extant.  Nothing 
ciin  be  more  nniuraZ  tiian  the  addition  oflrjcrov,  by  copyists  in  such 
a  place ;  but  this  insertion  could  not  have  been  made  until 'Ijjo-oO 
ypicTTov  had  become  a  kind  of  coniiiouiid  proper  name  (wliich  in  the 
New  Testament  it  is  w/t),  as  tho  introduction  of  'Irjcrov  between  the 
article  and  the  adjective  would  otiicrwise  be  wholly  anomalous. 
Indeed,  with  that  collocation  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  gramma- 
tical or  theological  exposition  of  the  verse ;  for  then  "  the  adjective 
does  not  distinguish  the  substantive  from  any  other  but  from  itself 
in  other  circuniftances."  And  thus  with  the  common  reading,  we 
miL'ht  be  led  to  inquire,  IIow'  was  Jesus  born  except  as  the  Christ? 

Thus  the  express  testimony  of  Irena;us  to  the  reading  toC  Zi 
■y^piaroi)  is  confirmed  in  various  ways,  and  is  amply  vindicated  as  that 
which  was  in  widely  extended  use  in  the  second  century.  That 
found  in  B.  looks  like  an  unconscious  correction  from  some  copyist 
who  knew  intuitively  that  the  common  reading  is  not  really  Greek 
or  true  Christian  doctrine.  This  passage  affords  a  curious  proof  of 
the  manner  in  which  patristic  readings  were  moulded  from  time  to 
time.  The  quotation  from  Irenaius  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  old 
Latin  version ;  but  Germanus  of  Constantinople  cites  it  in  Greek, 
and  there  Irenaeus  is  made  to  quote  St.  Matthew  in  a  form  which  he 
expressly  repudiates.  • 

Ver.  18.  yiyy7)<^n  of  the  common  text  is  altogether  outweighed 
by  y^veais,  on  the  ground  of  evidence:  the  versions  here  give  but 
little  aid.  yiveais  being  here  the  true  reading,  we  see  that  the  ap- 
plication of  /3/j8Xoy  yevia-eojt  in  ver.  1.  cannot  be  limited  to  the  gene- 
alogy. , 

Ver.  19.  SeiyiJMTl<rai  is  preferable  rather  than  irapaSevy/uiTurai, 
although  the  evidence  of  MSS.  is  pretty  nearly  equal.  The  express 
statement  of  EusebiuB  is  suflBciently  decisive ;  and  this,  too,  shows 
that  the  passage  in  the  Demonstratio  Evangelica,  where  Eusebius 
has  the  common  reading,  has  been  improved  by  some  copyist  pro 
more,  out  of  the  Greek  text  which  he  had  before  him.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  the  passage  out  of  Evseb.  ad  Steph.  was  known  before 
it  was  edited  by  Mai,  as  found  in  certain  scholia;  but  in  the  scholia 
the  reading  and  agreement  were  precisely  reversed.  The  person  who 
formed  the  Catena  had  adapted  it  to  his  reading. 

Ver.  22.  The  addition  of  '\\aatov,  though  supported  hy  what 
appears  to  be  a  respectable  array  of  witnesseB,  ought  not  to  be  ad- 
n'ittcd  even  to  a  place  in  the  margin  as  an  alternative  readm?.  Sucti 
amplifications  belong  to  the  class  of  "  common  additions,    and  the 
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presumption  is  ngainst  tliem,  and  not  in  their  favour,  even  if  the 
evidence  were  in  other  respects  equal.  It  is  an  ignorant  mistake  to 
8upi)ose  that  tlic  tendency  of  copyists  to  omit  was  at  all  equal  to 
llieir  tendency  to  am]>lify,  though  there  are  many  who  seera  as  if 
they  would  not  learn  this  simple  fact. 

Ver.  23.  The  cvidcnce_/br  KaXJaovcriv  is  not  given  in  detail;  but 
Euscbius  is  cited  for  it  because  of  his  also  having  been  brought  for- 
yrard  for  another  reading.  The  variations  noticed  are  all  that  can  be 
said  against  it ;  of  these  KoXcaus  appears  to  have  been  introduced 
from  ver.  21. 

Ver.  2.3.  o  6e6i.  Various  passages  in  Origen  look  like  citations  of 
this  reading :  they  have,  however,  all  of  them  been  advisedly  passed 
by  ;  for,  perhaps,  every  one  of  them  properly  relates  to  Isni.ih  viii.  8. 
and  not  to  this  place.  Such  points  always  require  great  attention  in 
the  use  of  qiiotations. 

Ver.  25.   For  tov  vlov  aCxT/r  rov  irpwroroKov,  a  shorter  reading, 
vlov  (with  or  without  some  slii)ltt  addition),  is  found  in  some  of  the 
very  best  authorities;  in   MSS.  which  are  excelled  by  none,  and  in 
versions    of   the    earliest    centuries,  and    of  various  regions,   Syria, 
North  Africa,  and  Egypt.      This  would  in  common  cases  be  decisive. 
And  farther,  the  longer  reading  of  the  conimon  text  is  verhalli/  the 
same  as  that  whieli  is  found  in  Luke  ii.  21.  ;  so  that  this  would  be  a 
reason  for  regarding  the  shorter  reading  in  Matthew  as  original,  and 
the  longer  as  one  of  the  many  instances  of  adaptations  of  one  Gospel 
to  another.     ]5ut  Mr.  Alford,  ado])ting  and  repeating  a  kind  of  tra- 
ditional notion  about  this  pnss.ige,  says,  of  the  reading  vlov  merely, 
"an  omission  evidently  made  from  superstitious  veneration  for  Mary," 
an  assertion  most  easy  to  make,  most  difficult  to  prove.     If  it  be  an 
omissiim,  it  miist  have  been  as  early  as  the  second  century  ;  and  who 
in  that  age  had  heard  of  superstitious  veneration  for  Mary  ?  or  what 
question    had    been    raised    as    to    her    perpetual    virginity  ?       And 
further,  when  this  oj>iniim  had   become  prevalent,  and  when  it  was 
tliouglit  right  to  render  every  honour  to  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  the 
longer  reading  became  that  generally  adopted.     The  old  Latin  has 
the  shorter  ;  .Jerome,  the  zealous  advocate  of  the  dogma  in  question, 
has  the  longer  ;   thus,  in  revising  the  old   Latin,  be  added  from  his 
(ireek  cojiies  that  which  is  now  said  to  have  been  omitted  from  reve- 
rential re.isons.      So  far  from  the  omission  having  been  "  evidently 
made  "  for  the  reason  assigned,  the  reverse  is  a  simple  fact.     This  is 
patent  at  once    by   comparing    monuments    anterior    to    the    fourth 
century  (such  as  the  unaltered  text  of  the  old   Latin)  with  those  of 
that  or  a  subsequent  age  (such  iis  the  Cod.  Brixianus,  or  the  Vul- 
gate of  Jerome).     The  "veneration  for  Mary"  theory  is  as  erroneous 
in  chronology,  and  involves  anachronisms  as  hopeless,  as  do  the  false 
Decretals,  in  which  a  pope   writes  to  a  bishop  who  lived  two  cen- 
turies after  him.     Also,  if  the  best  authorities  had  been  in  this  place 
dogmatically  revised,  how  is  it  that  in  Luke  ii.  7.  this  is  the  ease 
with  none  of  them.     The  longer  re.iding  can  be  accounted  for  easily  ; 
it  may  not  he  useless  thus  to  have  discussed  the  subjective  notions 
which  have  been  advanced  in  ojiitosition  to  the  shorter. 
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As  another  specimen  of  the  Greek  Text  and  the  evidence  fur- 
nished by  authorities  of  different  kinds,  part  of  the  14th  and  15th 
chapters  of  St.  Matthew  wiU  be  taken.     The  authorities  here  are  :  — 


MSS. 

BCDcryn) 
LXA(e) 

EFGKMSUV 


Vulg.  a.b.c.  8cC. 

SyiT.  Crt  ]»«L  &  TTcl. 
Mempb.  Ann.  JEih. 


»»  Kal  evOias  ■nv6rfKaasv  W^s  fw.0vr<^s\  IfiP^vai  slrf  ■JrXoIov  «al 
wpodyHV  ainhv  ds:  rb  -nipav,  U,  oh  a-Ko\v<Tr,  -roif  6x^vt.  jcau 
^7roXu<ra»  rour  'ox^v,  avifiv*^  d,  to  6po,  Kar  iZlav  ^poaiv^aaeac. 
U-La,  Bi  yevofiivv^  /uovoy  f,v  iKH.  "  rh  hi  irXolov  r,Bv  t  TToSiovf  Tro\\ov9 
Airb  ■n,9  yn!  a-'relvev"  fiaaayL^6iiei>ov  irrrb  rS^v  kv^xAtwV  r^v  yap  imvrlot 
6dviu^9.  »T£TapT,7  8e  </.uXa«S  -njy  KU«Tor  t^X^ei.  7rpo9  a./Tou9 1 
nrtpi-ncLTS^v  H\  \  TV"  OuXaaaav."  "  Kal  l&6,rTi,  avrov  oi  ^aByai  M 
iT^r  ea\A,T<xv'"  7r£p.7raTo0.^a  ^rap^x^'/'^''^  ^f7<''7"  °7'  '^"'^'^r 
iZu,   Kal  a-KO  TOO  \^6^ov  i^pa^av .      "X^vOi."  ti   iX-X,<rn.  a^o., 

-''::^V^.jj^:i^:c^^.^nI^y^uL  u£,s.  a™,  j..^  o.,, 

iii.  »80'.482-.  n.PXF,FK  abc  fP^g'-'h.    Syrr.  Crt  P»t.  &  Hcl.   Momph. 

483'  (iliscrlc). 
=  ':':::}  {';^:^V.^:0^ni.  ^X.  Ong.  •..  480'.  481..  482.'-  I  om.  B.  ..  33.    a™. 
^^:,^v'^:y^Z.^.f-f-  "1.  0.g.y^.  480».  48...  482-  Eu,.  1).  R  440M  on,. 

D.  a.h.e.iff'.y.g'-^    Arm.lairrou,  lie. 
_  To«  »x^o"0  "-  »X^°'  F».  Arm.  MSS.  (illos  Syr.  Crt.) 
23.  "aS"  ''""'  1>- 

■vr.X'.  -i. ».-  ?'^  ^r-  "^'/r,-  "^^  M^r-  ^"^  "-^ '  ""'■ ""'  ^°"'  '''^'^' 

Eut.  D.K.  446')- 
—  ■^v  7cif>]  n  yf  Y>*-  ,    .  .        Ti 

_,x9.v  BC\P?)  1.  3.3.    I^"-.''^Hr„/,t«t;x.9,"r  C'(?)D  rcl.    Syr  Hcl.  txL 

D.E.92'.inr«   58«'.  (TT,.  e-*«J-l '"^^  MO     p,,^  crt.  Pst.  &  Hcl.    Memph    (Arm.) 
"■  Xh  h".;X:  CTSJiny.m  vi,..  Mar.  vi  49. ,  .^  ^rr.,  ..oK-.on.) 

rri  TTif  BaXaaav^  liK^u.  i-  •^•'- 

«""■  *•)       ^.,p  ,M  fT„tt )  vv  rcl.  nt  «i.l.  1  ante  ^.  t.  e-x.  B. BcK  33. ,'.   Syrr.  Crt. 

_  .^„..  6  I,j<.„.  CP.  rel./.    Syr.  HcK    Am.  j^.tM^  g^^  p., 

fj\    Syr.  Crt.    Memph.    /-"»    i'[- '""'    I 
_  eV""  Orig.  iii.  4B.'i'.  I  9W"  >'• 
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6  'Ii;(roDr  Xcymv,  BapfffiTe  •  iya>  et/ii,  /irj  if)offel<T0e.  '"  diroifpi6eis  hi 
avTO)  6  1 1^/301  e'Trei/,  Kvpie,  ei  aii  el,  KeXevaov  fit  XiXOuv  wpof  at" 
ini  Ttt  vBara.  "  6  8e  elwev,  'li\^e.1f  Koi  Kajafius  utto  tov  ttXoiov 
f  llerpof  TTSpieiTaTqcTtv  iirX  ra  vhara,  i\0eli>  Trpbs  tov  ^\r](Tovv.  '"  ffSj- 
tTwv  Zi  rov  avtfiov  l<T)(ypov  i<f>ol3t'idr]  •  Kal  dp^a/xevos  KiiTaTroinl^udai 
iKpa^sv  X^fUM,  Kvpie,  awaov  lie.  "  evdeios  hi  o  '\-i)<tovs  iinelvat 
TtjV  xelpa  eiTe\ul3eT0  ainov,  xal  X^yei  airra>,  'OXvyoTTiare,  eis  rl  ihi- 
araaas;  ■"'  Kat  Xdva^dvTuiv"  avrojv  tit  to  ttXoIov  iKuiraaev  o  avefiot. 
"  01  8s  if  To5  TrXoiy  eXduvres  TTpoatKvvqaav  aiirui  Xpyocret,  'AXrjOiat 
6eov  i/i'of  tl. 

^*  Kat  hiaTrepdcravres  yXOov  {etti"  rrjv  ytjv*  els"  Vevvrjaap^T.  "  koI 
imyvovTes  airrbv  oi  dvhpes  rov  tottou  ixeivov  diriineLXav  els  iXijv  rifv 
•tTepl)(a>pov  eKeLvr)V,  Kai  -KpoaTjveyKav  a\n(f>  nravras  tovs  Kaxwt  e^ovraf 
'*  xai  TrapeKoXovv  ainov  iva  p-ovov  a-\jra)VTai  rov  Kpacnrihuv  tov  I/juitIou 
avTOV'      Kal  oaoi,  ij^jramo  hieawdrjaav. 

XV.  'Tote  Trpoa^p^omai  Tw'lijaov  \  aTro'lepo<ToXv/j.a)v  \  iiapKraioi. 
Kal  ypap.fiaTels"  Xeyomes,  '  Atu  ti'  ol  fuiBiyral  aov  Trapafjaivovaw  Tryy 
wapdhocriv  Twv  vpea/Sur^poyv  ;    ov  ydp  vhrrovrai,  Tas  p^etpat   [auTcii',] 


27.  [•  •!,«:(.] 


^e 


«J  (xAp. 


.33.  [tA0*»nr] 


28.  avTif  <  n.Tpoi  «iirf^  C(I))LX.  1.  rcl.  (liiftt  P.)  b.e./.ff"y.h.  Syr.  HcL  Arm,  F.ia. 
I).  K.  92".  (1).  i>ni.  6)  I  i  n«Tp.  «i».  avTif  B.  g'.  Syr.  I'st.  McDi|>h.  |  i  n«Tp.  aur.  tir. 
3.3.  I  oin.  at^y  A.    Vnlp.  n.c.    7^]lh.   [Syr.  Crl.] 

—  lit  Ens.  U.  !■:  92".  I  ^01  CA. 

—  tKBtiy  rpof  at  U.  Illlij.  VIIHS.  1.  3.3.  (hint  P.)    Am.   Latt.  rel.    Syrr.  Crt.  Pst.  &  IIcl 

Mcinpli.    Arm.    A'Mi.    J-:u.t    D.  E.  92".  |  J  »/>oi  <rt  fXafii- 5".  LX.   rcl.    Vulf.  CV. 

29.  i  >•]  ftiM.  Ii)"oui  !•;.    Syr.  Pst. 

—  ntrpoj]  -f  pricm.  i.  f   f.  rcl.  |  om.  HI).    Eu.i.  D.E.  92".  (hiat  P.) 

—  «\9tiK  CD.  rcl.    Uriy.  iii.  483".  vv.  (C  n.  1.)  |  <tiu  tjASck  B.    Syr.  Crt.   Arm.  |  et  veiiieni 

JElh.  (hiat  P.) 

30.  iffxwpof]  om.  33.    Mcnijih. 

—  lit]  om.  I. 

31.  i  Ififfoui]  om.  E*.  I  om.  &  D. 

32.  twaPatrruv  atnuv  IJl).  3-1.     ^'rrj.  iii.  48.1^.  |  t  *M3arrw>'  airruy  $~.  CP.  rcl. 

33.  tAeum.DI'I.X.  33.rcl.  (T,atl.)  Syrr.  Crt.  Pst.  &  llcl.  Arm.  |  om.  H(r.  1./"'.  Memph. 
yf.th.   (OnV;.  iii.  4Sf,''.)(oi'  8«  n-  t.  ir\.  in  (;  a  2"  mnnu  sunt:   dc  C*  11.  1.) 

—  6rov  vios  «(  JlstU*.  rcl.    Orig.  iii.  486''.  (/'(.f)  003'.  |  vl.  6tov  ci  av  l).{a.h.  tied  Bine  ffu.) 

34.  «»!  TTji-  7t;>'  liCDa.  33.  |  +  fii  ttji-  ^ijk  s'  }'.  rcl.  Memph.  Arm.  Orig.  iii.  483*.  487*. 
502».  II  ailil.  •fii"  llOA.  33.  Syrr.  Crt.  &  IIcl.  (ct  mg.  Grace.)  Arm.  |  Contra,  T.  CP. 
rcl.  Syr.  Pst.  Orig.  iii.  483*.  502''.  (vij.  Mar.)  ||  in  tcrnun  (tantum).  Latt  Mlb. 
(nil  tcrram  e.) 

—  TfryriaaptT  \i.  lick  Jilc.  C.  1.  33.  S*.  Syr.  Ilcl.et  mg.  Grace.  Arm.  |  r.njiroprr  B.B«/y. 
/  Orig.  iii.  487*.  r)02».  (Jtvuraptr  Orig.  iii.  48.T.  484'.)  |  Vtmiaapfe  PXEGKMUV 
(Mcmjih.)  I  r«r77''"P<»LAE.j'.  je.l\>.  \Uiiyrinap  W.  Am.a.e.ff'.  Syrr.  Crt.  &  Pst.  if  A 
684*.  (Gencsar  Vulg.C/.  b.c.ff'.g'.)  |  rfi-FritrapoT  D'.  (Gennasar  d^) 

.35,  fMii'ou]  add.  et  adoravcruiit  eum  a.h.c-ff*-*'  Jlil.  684*. 
36.  Im]  add.  (coi'.  1.  33.  Orig.  iii.  J8G".  487". 

—  ilfrurrai J  ctif'Oi^ai  X.  I.E. 

—  TOW  2°]  om.  A. 

—  itroi"]  add.  oc  C. 

1.  ^podfpxoi^'"  Orig.  iii.  487*.  cit.  (scd  infra  in  com.  habet  awtpxarrai)  \  rpaipxmrriu  D*. 

—  Tip  iTjiroi/]  irpoi   ai»T(ii'  D.  Latt.  (cxc/.)    jEth.    //i7.  684'.  j  out^  1,    Orij.  iii.  487**- 1 

Contra,  codd.  ct  vv.  rcl./. 

—  oiro]  tpnem.  0/  S".  CP.  rel.  j  om.  BD.  1.  Orig.  iiL  487'-"- 

—  ^tapuraiot  icoi  ypa^i^ulr(ls  IJl).  (1).  33.  e.    Syr.  Pst.    Memph,    Arm.    Orig.  Hi.  487*''- 1 

lypa/jin.  KOI  ipttf.  r.  CP.  rcl.  (Latt.)    Syrr.  Crt.  &  Hcl.  .^th.  Hil.  684'.  (ant«  oiro  'Itp. 
\.  a.b.c./.ff'.g'.    Syrr.  Crt.  Pst.  &  Hcl.   //i7.  |  Contra,  Vulg.  f.jr'.?*.    (Memph.  Arm. 
>Eth.   Orig.)- 
S.  airrw  CDI'.  rcl.  (Latt.)  |  om.  B.  Dlly.  Die.  A.  1.  /j>.    Arm.    Orij.  iii.  487'.  it.  419'. 
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Srav  &PTOV  yeiu>mv.  '  6  hi  dTTOKpieels  el-ntv  avrots,  ^la  rt  «a;  vpns 
irapaBaiveTS  t^  1  i>rroXi,v  tou  Oeov  hcd  tV  ^apahoaiv  v^v;_o  yapOe.,, 
i  ttwev"A-VUa  Thv  TtaTipa]  Kal  t^,.  ^^ipa- Kai  O  KaKoXaymv  naTtpa  y, 
ariTipa  OavdTV  TeXtxrrdTuy  »  i,iels  he  XiytTt/Os  &v  e^Trp  rj,  rraTpc  n  JV 

aloU  T?.  Wipa  alrrov,  Kal  ^Kvpd^.aTt  Ubv  X^yov"  tov  Oeovh^ 
T^v  TrapdhoJcv  iU'^.  ^  imoKptTaC,  KaX&s  ttTrpo^nrtvaev"  .repc  vfiou 
'Uaaias  Xiycov,  't'OXaoy  ovros]  rotf  x«^^/^  M^  jifia,  v  he  Kopblr, 
avTiov  TThpL  L4'  ^-r^'  ^MoO-  VaT'?"  ^'  <riPovTal  ,it  h,.haaKOVTes 
lha.KaxZ,  iindXiiaTa  dvOpdy....  '«  Kai  nrpocKaXeaafievos  to.  o^Xok 
X..  ainols,  'kKovtTt  Kal  awleTf     ''  ov  to  elaepxofuyov  ecs  to  <xto^ 


1  P. 


\». 


6       [fl    T^^Ti{««6T»U,] 


Memph.    Arm.    .iElh.    fren.  23S. 
I  J  ruTfiXaTo   Xf7co>'   J".    CO.    rcl.  /. 


8.  auTou]  om.  D.  r.  «  T» 

_  „va0a.«Te]  nap^Pcu^cu  D.  |  ir<va0.«Tai  P 
4...«.  BD.  1.  (Latt.)    Syr.Crt.&m.&ncl.mK. 
Ptolem.  (ap.  Epiplw^ixxiii.  4.)    Or,g.  m.  489  .  | 

(. . . .  ^.Y-inc.  »■)  [«yj- "■='-"';^i,u     Am.  a.h.c.f.jrp'-    Syrr.  Crt.  &  P.t.  &  HcU 
_  war.po]  t«'l'l-  """j 5--  ^  L,  33.  KMU.    /^  ^ij-'e^  Vet.  Test.)  vid.  Mar.  vii.  10. 1 

yren.  238.    Or/J  iiL  490-.  ^  _^  ...    ^„.    ^j  q„.  e  Vet. 

-Ter)Vcc:^..'-:MSS;Vu.^V'-^''-    STr.nd.    ^th.    ire.    Or,,,  in.  490.. 

t;:l:rri^r^^:tZ  ;^^^.^>^  -  et  matn  .n«.) 
_  J  «;.  Orig.  iii.  491'.  492'.  |  4  J*  ».-  D'.  H  «"  D  .  I. 

_  »<.,x,M '^"""  G.  .    Syrr.  Pst  &ncl.    Arm.  |  om.  BCD.  1. 

6.0V  Ml]  tpr«:n>-  .a.  T-    LXe.  rel.   ^"'K; '/^"J  ^        ,^^^  45,.).    Or.j. /nr.  iii.  841". 
'^'-  "•*„'C/'cDre''r  3f  E-*:    O^^    iii^.'Iol..  r  ?..U   r.   L.  rei'  honorifieal,it 
-T:rg:"::avit"r<.  *.#•■':  honom^eatc.  honoravite. 
_  ainou  post  «r.pa]  om.  1.    Or.y.  ,, ,  ,  .^,.„.,(ai).(0.    Syrr.  Pst.  &  Hcl.    Memph. 

*-^^''\,T^       I      /ri>.    Svrr  Crt  P«  &  II.  1.  mg.     Memph.    Arm.    ^Eih     /rpn.23S. 

S:VTxe^r:i.  Vu'i;";.,!     Syr.^lcl  ,,t.    Arm.  MSS.  (Or...  ni.  490'.   Or^. 

/„,.  iii.  BU'^)M  M"  vi,.  9-  ('J-  "'^f  >„„,„  ^.    B,xe.  rel.  (,po^<.«.  A)- 
7.  .irpo<»,T.«T.K  CDL.    Or.9.  IV.  121  .  I  I  ^C    ^r  ,,eta  Syrr.  Crt.  &  Pst.    Memph.) 


_  r.!fiiS?S.SSl  ^Ae;:^;Iost  c^.)  1  .^.^  "<  D.  c-  -  - 

Latt.  //■/.  590") 
_  ,KTaXM«"1  ct  mandata  Latt  (eic.  </.) 
1 0.  TOF  ox*^"' J  ■""  "X^"  ^ 
ll.,„]  add.  »«.!).  (.,„px»^,.a.   Cfcm;  17^455.)  I  W»""'B. 

-  r»frr;o.P:f.  ;.." Vc-muJicat  c)  ,  dra.  ...    ae^  On,. 

«]  BIO  33.  .  , 

_  „.,ro]  .«..►"  n.  I  om.  -'r-  .     (D,  b„  clausnU  ahiqoe  «l«t  Orig.  ..  762  . 

TouTO   KoifOi  -row    aySpoirori    om-    >.  y     v 

iii.  494".  497..  498'.) 
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Koivnt  Tov  avOpwrrov,  iihXa  to  ixTropevoftevov  tx  rov  (nofiaroi,  toCto 
Koivol rov  avOpwTTOv.  "  loTS Trpo<Te\06vTef  oi  fia6r)Tal  aiiroS  J  \fyov(Tiv" 
airrai,  OlSas  on  ot  ^apta-alot  (iKOV(TairTes%  rovXoyov  iaKavhaXicdrfaavi' 
§  "  0  Se  aTTOKpiBsii  siTTSv,  Wacra  (fivTCi'a,  f)v  ovK  ii^intvcev  b  naTi^p  fiov  6 
ovpdvMi,  eKpi^wdi'jcreTai,.  '*  a<f>eTe  ainovf  lTV<f>Xni  el(Tiv  oBijynl"  TV(f>\wv 
rv^Xo!  Ss  Tvif)X6v  ettv  oByjyfj,  a/iipoTepoi  IT  els  P66vvov  ■jrccovvrau 
"  wrroKpidiis  he  6  Wirpos  elirev  avTw,  <i>pa.<TOV  fjfjiiv  Ttjv  irapa^oX^v  ^. 
"  0  Se  t  iivev,  Ak/xt)!/  Kai  VfjLEif  uavvCTol  etnt ;  "  \  ou"  vohtc  oti  ttSlv 
TO  elaTTopevofisvov  eis  ro  (no/j.a  fir  Tt;i'  KoiXlav  f(u>pgi,  Koi  eis  a^ehpaiva 
ix^aXXsTat ;  '"  ra  Si  ixTropevo/iiva  ix  rov  CTOfiarof  ix  Trjs  xapBiat 
i^spXiTai,  KuLKsiva  koivoI  tov  aiSpunrov.  "  Ik  yiip  tt)?  xaphlas  i^efiyov- 
rai  BiaXoyta/ioi  TToyijpot,  ^ovoi  fiot^ilai  Tropvilai  xXoTral  yfrivhofiapTvpiai 
ffXa<T<}>f]fj,iai.  '"  TavTi'i  eariv  rn  Koivovvra  tov  avOpdnrov '  to  8e  aviTnoit 
j(epalv  ^  ipayeiv  ov  Koivol  toc  dvdpwTrov. 

12. •! f«h<>i [«i:n:i.  1  A.  ;  zt'  k.  [n>«x/;i1.  i  e.  if. 

12.  irpoiT.ASciKT.!]  II.M.  orri^p  F.JT.    Syr.  IIcl.    Mcniph.    (Syr.  Pst.  MS.) 

—  ol  liaOtjTiu  otrrwi/]  (iiii    ainov  HI)   |  (,'ontrft,  CLXQ.  rcl.  VT.  oninca. 

—  Xt^ouirii'  HI).   1.  33.  (J)'.)    Syrr.  Crt.  &  I'st.    Ann.  |  Jtiiro*  b".  CLe.  rcl.  (Ijitt.)   Syr. 

llil.    JFjh. 

—  TOV  Koyov]  om.  K.    .iT''tll. 
1.1.  ttntf^  mid.  ai/TOir  A. 

\4    aiptTf  auTou?  11CZ0.  rel.     Oriq,  ill,  496'.  ]  aiptrr  rovl  rv^Xovt  D. 

—  riKpKot  furtr  itrr/ot   Ii(l))Z(i((  iv</.)  L.   I.  33.    (oSayoi   I).)    Am.   Fuld.  a.  c.  e.  f.  gf  >*)■'.  g''. 

(Iiiiiti.)  Syrr.  IVt.  &  ill!.  (Mciniili.)  (Arm.)  (JF,lU.)  Urig.  i\i.  497:  brig.  Int.iw. 
4(t8'.  O/pr.  M.  200.  ////.  GS.'i.  (<a.ci  fiuit  ct  iluccs  Vulg.  CI.  Ciiri  sunt  enini  ducci. 
ff^.)  I  Jo8t)7oi  titriw  rv<pKoi  $~.    ('X0.  rcl.    Syr.  Crt.  |  iiTjyoi  tiaiv  K. 

—  Tuf.A.(.v  CZLXa.  1.  33.  ril.  Lntt.     Syrr   Pst.  &  Ilcl.    (  Mcmpli  )    Arm.    ^tli.    Orig. 

iii.  497».    Onj. /jif.  iv.  488'.    C'ypr.  54.  200.    YYi/.  G85».  |  om.  BD.    Syr.  Crt. 

—  fav]  om.  F. 

—  d87)7T(]  Aiayri  X). 

«ii  Botmon  Turourrai  BtCX.  33.  rcl  Orig.  Int.  ii.  439'.  |  »fir.  »ii  ft)9.  (D)  ZT^.  I. 
JVa\\,  {tmrfffovtnai  1).  )  ||  at  $o9pov  babCQt  D.  1.  |1  </iiTfffoovTai  iif  fioBvvov  F.  (eum  CO  ID 
fovcftm  cadet    Syr.  Crt.) 

15.  i  n«T()oi]  Simon  Pctnis  Syrr.  Crt.  &  Pst. 

—  fnrff  avTy]  awy  ttvfv  B.  (om.  avrtf   Arm.) 

—  irivaSoA>)>']   -faild.    rauTiiy  J".    ClJL.   rcl.    Latt,    SyrT. 

BZ.   I.  Mcm|ih.    Oni/.  iii.  4'.18». 

16.  d  8.]  fndd.   I.)<roi/j  $"■    CL.   rel./    Syr.  Hcl.    Ann. 
Crt.  &  Pst.    Mcmph.    JEih. 

—  f.ir.i/]  add  illi  Syrr.  Crt.  &  Ilcl.*  |  odd.  illis.    Syr.  Pst.   Mcmph.  MS. 

17.  01/  BDZ.  33.    Ijitt.    Syrr.  Crt.  &  Pst.    (Arm.)    JElb.  \  I  ouwa  g-.    CL.  rcl.    Syr.  HcL 
Mcmph.  («Ti  ou  Orig.  iii.  498"*.  in  comm.) 

—  (unroptooiitiiov  CDZ.  rel.    Orig.  iii.  499'.  \  tiatpxoiwo*  B.Btli/.  BIc.  Orig.  ilL  498*. 

18.  f^fpxrrai']  r^fpxoyrai  FM. 

^  Kvucftva]  fKttva  J),  c.ff',    Mcmph. 

—  Koivoil  Kotyuyit  1>*. 

19.  ^voi]  ipSofoi  1. 

—  ^ovoi  >uHx<>ii>  wcprniu  Orig.  iii.  500*.    JEm.  in  Ps.  6.'50'.  |  rofv.  /mix.  ♦<"'.  L  |  (lopwiai] 

om.  K.|  /loiX']  om.  n.) 

—  fl^oj^^ioi  BCZ.  rcl.  (IjJtt.)    Onj.  i.  763".  iii.  BOO*.    JBirt.  in  P«.    Hit.  332'.  443*.  | 

3Aciff^7j/«io  D*.  «.    Syrr.  Crt.  &  Hcl.    .*;th. 

20.  fiTTiK  Ta  KoifouvTii  BCZ.  rcl.    Orij.  iii.   jBu«.  in  P».  |  tiirir  tb  itoixonww^a  D*. 

—  xoiroi  BCZ.  rcl.    Oz-iy.  iii.  502*.  |  Koinivt  V. 

Ver.  22.  evBdco!.  It  U  of  some  importance  to  specify  a  patristic 
reading  in  such  a  case ;  as  it,  with  the  other  authorities,  counter- 
balances any  suspicion  which  the  omission  in  some  might  raise. 

Ver.  22.  ainov  after  fiadr/Ta!.  Even  if  tlie  evidence  in  such  a 
case  had  been  evenly  balanced,  pood  testimony  would  be  decisive  in 
requiring  the   omission  ;  sucii  an  addition  in  MSS.  and  versions  is 


Arm.    .^th.    (ot/TTTi-  A.)  |  om. 
om.  BUZ.  33.   (Latt)    Syrr. 
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habitual ;  in  the  latter  it  weighs  hardly  any  more  in  criticism  than 
do  the  Italic  supplements  in  modem  translations. 

Ver.  22.  to  before  TrXotof.  Comparatively  little  evidence  would 
weigh  sufficiently  against  the  insertion  of  the  article.  AVhat  was  in- 
definite to  an  original  writer  often  became  definite  to  the  mind  of  a 
copyist,  and  not  vice  versd. 

Ver.  24.  ^St;.  The  non-insertion  of  this  word  in  Mark  may  be 
sufficient  to  account  for  its  omission  here  in  authorities  of  different 
kinds.  In  the  following  words  authorities  are  so  much  divided,  that 
either  readin"  must  be  considered  doubtful.  That  here  given  in  the 
text  is  supported  by  some  of  the  later  MSS.  as  well  aa  by  B. :  it 
seems,  07i  the  tphole,  to  be  tlie  best  supported,  aa  the  reading  early 
current  in  the  East  and  in  Egypt ;  while  Mark  vi.  47.  might  suggest 
the  other. 

Ver.  26.  The  par.allcl  passage  in  Mark  gives  a  reason  in  some 
cases  of  conflicting  evidence  in  this  verse  for  deciding  in  favour  of 
the  contrary  reading. 

Ver.  29.  The  omission  of  6  before  ITtTpoj  seems  to  be  attested  by 
but  a  small  measure  of  evidence  ;  but  here  the  citation  of  Eusebius 
strongly  confirms  the  oldest  MSS. 

Ver.  29.  The  readings  ixOclv  and  xal  ^X0ev  seem  to  be  so  evenly 
balanced  (the  latter  might  easily  have  been  changed  into  the  former) 
as  to  ancient  evidence,  that  the  citation  of  Origen  seems  not  so  much 
to  decide  which  is  genuine,  as  which  of  the  alternative  readings  has 
the  best  claim  to  be  inserted  in  the  text.  .    ,    r 

Ver.  34.  It  must  be  observed  that,  for  the  insertion  of  eis  before 
rew7](Taph,  the  marffin  of  the  Jlarclean  Syriac  is  equal  in  authority 
to  a  Greek  MS.  of  the  same  age ;  for  here,  as  in  several  other  places, 
the  Greek  word  itself  is  given.  The  evidence  against  this  reading  is 
greatly  weakened  by  the  fact  that  sis  does  not  occur  in  the  parallel 

passage  in  Mark.  -       rr.  •        j      • 

Chap.  XV.  ver.  1.  fpapia-aloi  xal  ypafi/utms.  Inis  order  is  so 
much  less  common  in  the  New  Testament,  that  even  if  the  evidence 
were  about  equal  it  would  be  preferable.  This  peculiar  order  indi- 
cates design,  and  this  is  more  likely  to  have  been  on  the  part  of  the 
sacred  writer  than  on  that  of  a  copyist,  while  the  more  usual  arrange- 
ment would  naturally  occur  to  the  mere  scribe. 

Ver.  4.  Few  as  are  the  MSS.  which  read  elwev,  yet  tins  lection 
is  so  abundantly  confirmed  by  o//ier  authorities,  that  this  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  the  places  in  which  mere  numbers  weigh  extremely 
little  A  few  MSS.  of  proved  character  may  suffice  to  give  an 
assurance  tantamount  to  moral  certainty  to  the  reading  found  m 
several  versions  and  some  early  citations. 

Ver  8  This  reading  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  manner  in  whicti 
amplifications  were  introduced  from  the  Old  Testament  The  longer 
reading  is  defended  pro  more  by  those  who  rest  on  numbere  and  on 
numbers  only.  It  is  instructive  to  see  that  the  readmg  of  the  few 
Greek  MSS.,  which  have  been  classified  as  of  the  most  importance, 
is  so  strongly  supported.  The  longer  reading  is  found  '"  "o  ^f "'"" 
prior  to  the  later  Syriac.     To  those  who  are  not  committed  to  the 
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defence  at  all  risks  of  tlic  theory  tliat  mere  numbers  sliould  prevail, 
it  must  he  a  cause  for  surprise  ihat  tlic  express  testimony  of  Oriffcn 
should  he  deemed  worthy  of  no  wciirht.  In  fact,  in  surh  n  jilace  to 
inaintnin  the  luni^cr  rciidinfr  as  peiiuinc  ia  almost  the  same  aa  to 
uphold  mere  coiijirtiire  as  to  what  is  or  is  not  the  text  of  Holy 
Scripture.  The  citation  of  the  passage  hy  Clement  of  Home  i« 
marked- Jig  douhtCul:  ho  docs  not  quote  from  Isaiah,  hecniise  he 
gives  the  shorter  roadinj;.  From  the  orrler  of  words,  however,  it 
looks  more  as  if  he  were  using  the  citation  as  found  in  the  iiaruliel 
passage  in  St.  Mark's  (Jospcl. 

Ver.  20.  It  may  he  Avortliy  of  remark  that  in  the  last  rendin" 
piveu  Kotvoi  is  the  reading  of  C.  The  text  of  that  M.S.,  as  edited  hv 
Tisehendorf,  appears  to  hiivc  kolih,  hut  he  liius  himself  pointed  out 
that  th.\t  was  an  erratum  ;  hut  as  this  was  done  in  another  publi' 
cation,  the  correction  lias  been  overlooked. 


The  few  reruarks  which  have  been  made  on  some  of  the  readitiTS 
have  been  intended  for  the  nssistnnce  of  learners  ;  they  may  suffice 
as  showing  what  kind  of  considerations  may  be  applied  when  evidence 
is  used  in  order  to  produce  results.  It  is  far  too  common  for  those 
who  themselves  know  nothing  of  true  criticism  to  make  the  most 
superficial,  incorrect,  and  yet  dogmatic  assertions  on  the  readings  of 
jiassages.  Authorities  are  calleil  "slender  "or  "  insufficient  "  when 
really  the  counter-evidence  is  next  to  none  ;  and  often  enough  (it  is 
needful  to  sj)eak  the  jAuin  truth  to  students  as  to  this,  though  some 
deem  it  uncharilnhlc)  through  some  imaccountable  hallucination, 
statements  of  evidence  are  made  which  are  entirely  false ;  MSS.  arc 
quoted  for  readings  which  they  do  not  contain,  and  those  who  have 
truly  cited  them  are  charged  with  having  invented  the  readings 
which  they  quote  ciirrectly.  If  the  premises  arc  thus  invented,  of 
course  any  predetermined  conclusions  may  be  deduced.  It  is  need- 
ful to  say  thus  much  to  put  students  on  their  guard  ngainst  the 
assertions  of  some  of  the  professed  defenders  of  the  text  found  in  tlic 
later  copies  in  general,  against  those  who  uphold  what  is  attested  by 
early  evidence.  A  heavy  responsibility  rests  on  those  who  have  so 
habitually  falsified  statements  of  evidence  as  to  the  text  of  Holy 
Scripture,  and  who  have  so  freely  and  recklessly  accused  those  whom 
they  oppose  on  critical  subjects,  of  irreverence  and  reprehensible 
conduct 

Let  then  the  student  weigh  the  evidence  on  both  sides  before  ho 
judges  that  of  the  oldest  versions  in  general,  that  of  the  hest  MSS. 
(even  though  but  few  in  number)  and  of  the  early  Fathers,  to  be 
"slender."  If  there  be  any  such  thing  ns  truth  in  evidence,  then 
Buch  combined  testimony  mvst  be  worthy  of  the  greatest  attention. 
And  when  jiaradoxical  assertions  are  made  a»  to  the  readin<'8  of 
valuable  MSS.,  let  the  student,  if  [wssiblc,  test  tliem :  this  he  may 
do  by  comj)anng  such  asserted  readings  with  actual  collations  of  the 
MSS.,  and  this  will  soon  determine  whether  statements  based  only 
on  the  same  collations  arc  trustworthy  or  not.      Tlic  fallacy  of  these 
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assertions  is  sometimes  shown  in  a  manner  which  is  very  decisive : 
for  so  undiscriminating  have  the  inventors  of  evidence  been,  that 
they  have  quoted  MSS.  for  readings  in  those  very  portions  in  which 
they  are  defective.  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  they  have  per- 
sisted in  doing  this  even  after  the  fallacy  or  hallucination  had  been 
fully  pointed  out  This  must  proceed  from  such  confusion  of  mind 
or  inability  to  apprehend  obvious  facts  as  can  scarcely  be  exceeded. 

Thus  much  as  a  necessary  caution  to  those  who  may  wi«li  to  ex- 
amine into  evidence  for  and  against  various  readings. 

Although  various  considerations  have  great  and  at  times  decisive 
weight  when  evidence  is  thoroughly  conHicting,  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  if  we  were  to  suppose  that  we  could  always  discuss  and 
determine  readings  on  such  grounds.  We  may  indeed  speculate  as 
to  what  may  have  been  the  origin  of  any  particular  reading ;  but  we 
should  go  very  far  astray  if  wo  allowed  this  pragmatism  to  over- 
balance or  even  seriously  to  interfere  with  actual  evidence:  we  know 
by  experience  to  what  kinds  of  errors  copyists  were  obnoxious,  but 
evidence  may  often  show  that  readings  are  well  supported,  the  origin 
of  which  might  have  been  attributed  to  one  of  the  causes  of  occa- 
sional mistake. 

There  is  one  benefit  which  will  always  result  from  the  examination 
of  the  various  readings  of  any  passage  which  is  under  consideration : 
even  if  it  does  not  remove  all  feeling  of  doubt,  it  will  at  least  show 
within  what  limits  (often  very  narrow)  all  uncertainty  is  confined. 


CHAP.  XXXVI. 

ON    TUE   nKADINQ    OK    1   JonN  V.  7. 


It  may  seem  superfluous  to  enter  into  a  formal  and  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  the  reading  of  this  passage;  for  it  may  be  thought  that 
the  application  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  evidence  will  amply  suffice 
to  lead  to  a  definite  conclusion.  It  may  also  be  considered  that  this 
subject  belongs  rather  to  obsolete  discussions  than  to  those  which  can 
be  regarded  as  if  they  were  possessed  of  any  importance  in  the 
present  day.  This  view  of  the  question  is  perfectly  correct;  and  on 
the  part  of  critical  scholars  there  exists  now  but  one  opinion  on  the 
question  which  was  once  so  warmly  debated,  and  which,  prior  to  the 
examination  of  MSS.,  seemed  so  far  enveloped  in  mystery  as  to 
afford  some  apparent  ground  for  those  who  maintained  what  they 
regarded  as  the  more  orthodox  view  of  the  passage. 

But  though  the  maintainers  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  know 
full  well  that  this  essential  article  of  the  Christian  faith  is  proved  by 
passages  of  the  most  unquestionable  authority,  and  though  they  arc 
aware  how  the  longer  reading  of  this  passage  was  introduced  mto  our 
common  copies,  so  that  they  rest  nothing  on  a  foundation  worse  than 
precarious,  yet  the  discussions  whirh  once  t$)ok  place  have  an  Uit- 
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torical  importance  ;  and  in  an  Introiliiclinn  to  tlic  Textual  Criticism  of 
the  New  Testament  some  statement  of  the  evidence  is  not  out  of  place: 
any  where  else  it  would  now  appear  as  superfluous  as  an  exposition 
of  the  Ptoloniaic  system  of  astronomy  does  to  the  man  of  science.' 

The  passafje  1  John  v.  7,  8.  stands  thus  in  the  common  printed 
text:  —  on  rpih  eltriv  o'l  /lapTvpovvrn  [ev  t^  ovpavm  6  TraTtjp,  6  Xoyo? 
Kal  TO  ayiov  tTvsvfia,  ku\  ovroi  ol  rpeif  !v  el<n.  xal  rpels  s'uriv  ol  p-ap- 
rvpovmes  iv  ifi  7^]  to  vvevfta  xal  to  iSoyp  xal  to  alpa,  koI  ol  rpclt 
eh  to  "ev  tlaiv.  The  words  inclosed  between  brackets  are  those  imdcr 
discussion ;  they  comprise  the  greater  part  of  the  seventh  verse  and 
a  portion  of  the  eighth.  This  must  be  remembered;  for  the  contro- 
versy is  ciimmoiily  said  to  be  about  the  genuineness  of  1  John  v.  7. ; 
and  this,  though  sufficiently  exact  for  a  general  statement,  might 
cause  misapprehension  as  to  the  precise  limits  of  the  discussion. 

When  tiie  genuineness  of  any  word  or  clause  which  claims  to  be  a 
portion  of  Scripture  (or  other  ancient  writing)  is  in  tjucstion,  if  the 
affirmative  evidence  be  first  considered,  we  have  something  positive, 
definite,  and  tangible  to  discuss ;  the  negative  statement  may  then 
follow. 

The  Greek  MSS.  which  contiin  this  passage  in  the  text  in  any 
form  are  two  ;  the  Codex  Montfortianus,  and  the  Codex  Ottobonianus, 
298.  in  the  Vatican. 

The  following  is  a  facsimile  of  the  |)assagc  in  tlio  Codex  Montfor- 
tianus :  — 


oCa."  yfXiStfgry  ei  futfl^' 


r     t 

c 


K<^ 


•  //a/>7V 


rw     14;  /  Ttya^  vd  ujp,  l<aA.  ajlJLia,j  if  -rv  f 

^  .    '  '^      ■  ^      y  a  '       -     '  •-•■     >       ^ 

uofUj pioit/  Tu^v  cjyujy  AajLf-Payo/j-ctf,  k  jMtpu>f>ia.  rat, 

VV/rd\ni\^  iUVt  oU-'ojUTU  tSlV  x/uapU/pia.  TT>v  ■OtcVfOt^ 
UVia^U/pH  J\(  jtipt  You  "^u  nUTCn/'. 

The  passage,  divested  of  its  contractions,  runs  thus:  — 

povyrts  iy  r^  odpav^,  irar^p^  \iyor,  KaX  wrtvua  iytoy^ 
Kal  0^01  of  TpcTl,  iy  fiffi.      Kal  rptls  tlirtv  ol  fiofrv 
povyrfi  iv  Tp  yn,  irvfvfia^  viaip^  Hal  alfia'  tt  ri/y 
fiapTvptav  Tuv  ayBptairuv  \a^.ti»otnv^  i)  /jatprvpta  rod 
-dtov  ^t't^uy  iirrly,  8ti  alrrt)  itrrly  ri  lutprvpla  Toy  dwD,  $rl 
fttfUtpTvpjjKi  ittpl  rov  vlov  avrov. 


Tliis   M6., 
(p.  213.). 


which   is   of   very   recent   date,    is   described   above 


'  One  npocinl  rcjwon  far  this  pnbjcrt  hcinp  treated  here  in  fionic  dctnil  is,  that  it  formg  n 
J)»rt  of  tlio  topics  (liscnsdcd  by  the  K«v.  T.  I(.  Home  under  the  1st  Kpistlo  of  St.  John. 
Its  omission  would  tlicrcforc  Imvc  been  a  serious  defect.  It  is  now  transferred  with  some 
kdditinn\  &c.  to  what  appeiira  to  the  present  writer  to  be  a  more  suitable  place  in  this 
Virfume;  the  general  argument,  however,  is  that  of  Mr,  Homo. 
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In  the  Codex  Ottobonianus,  the  passage  is  thus  found  ia  Greek 
and  Latin. 


<i®.-wi  A  ftr«iS  <!i»iw 


which  runs  thus  in  ordinary  characters :  — 


( 

ofyof 

•      m 

0<XM(U| 

S     O 

(   T 

JO  en 


Quia  trcs  sunt 
<\ni  tentimouiuni  daot  in 
celo,  pater,  verbum,  et  spiritoj  sanctua, 
et  hi  tres  unum  sunt.     Et 
tres  sunt  qui  testimonium 
daiit  in  terra,  spiritus,  aqua  et 
sanguia    Si  tustimoDium 


*Oti  Tp«it  flfflr 
ol  fiapTvpovKTii  Awi  rov 
oiparou-  rar^p,  Xiyoi  «al  TuO/ui  iyuw 
Kal  ol  Tpf7l  us  th  tf  tiol  Kal 
rptts  titrlv  ol  fiOfrrvpovms 
inl  rris  yvi'  rh  wytvfta^  rh  t/Sup  Koi 
fh  oT/ia-  tl  T^v  pLopTvpiatf^ 


Besides  these  there  is  no  occasion  here  particularly  to  describe 
those  MSS.  which  have  been  mentioned  as  authorities  for  the  pas- 
sacre ;  which  all  of  them  prove  t.)  be  either  modern  copies  takoti 
from  printed  editions,  or  else  MSS.  in  which  a  recent  liand  h.is  ad.lod 
the  passage  i"  t»'e  margin.  A  MS.  of  the  latter  kind,  preserved  at 
Naples,  is  described  above,  p.  218.' 

Versions.  — Although  printed  editions  may  be  produced  of  some 
of  the  ancient  versions  containing  this  passage,  it  is  n..t  to  be  foun-l 
in  the  MSS  of  the  greater  part  of  them;  such,  (i^r  instance,  as  the 
Peshito  and  Ilarclean  Syriac,  the  Memphitic,  the  Thebaic,  the  Arme- 
nian, and  the  iEthiopic;  it  may,  in  fact,  be  said  briefly  that  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  Latin  there  is  not  an  ancient  version  which 
can  be  claimed  as  containing  the  pa.s..gc.  In  some  it  is  not  found 
at  all,  either  in  MSS.  or  editions;  in  others  ,t  has  been  inserted 
"  printed  editions  without  any  MS.  authority;  and  in  others  it  has 

the  column,  appear  to  consist  of  the  begmnmg,  of  Imes.     I  he  two  tirsl  seem  lo 

ol  flap  .... 
ovvov  .... 

'".'  Thi,''S.dcx  Regius  Ne«poIimm,sfsmy.,t.>rf  in  more  way,  than  one  ^T  Sc^oh:  1^ 

he  g^e    this  r"d^g  from  it  witlmut  stating  that  it  is  am^ryna/  '^du.on    putt  n^  ogether 

i!   IfiV  173    iiaue  e»  ver»ione  latina  sacc  xvi.  vcl.  xvii.  in  his  tribus  eodd   trajectom  ;i 

but  without  suting  what  the  alteration  """)'«; J"  ^'j^'^^/eSd.'";.  Schoh  professed 
MSS.  have  ^^S"  eonfoundod  or  else  one  MS    -  -^^^^^         "^  „,  „ 

to  have  met  with  no  njir  MS.  ""I '/""  *;°'";|.  "'  p^,.,  of  this  kind  besides  the  one 
are  preiludod  from  imagining  amiher  Neapolitan  CoUcx  oi  ini.  . 

described  by  Birch. 
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been  introduced  into  very  recent  MSS.,  subsequent  in  date  to  the 
invention  of  ])rinting. 

It  is  found  in  tlie  common  printed  copies  of  tiic  Latin  Vulgate. 
Tt  is  also  found  in  tlic  greater  part  of  the  RISS.  of  tliat  version  ;  but 
if  an  examination  be  instituted,  it  is  seen  that  the  oldest  Latin  MSS. 
have  no  trace  of  ihc  passage.  In  sonic  more  recent  it  is  found  as  a 
marginal  scholion  ap[)cndc<l  to  the  eighth  verse.  Then  it  is  intro- 
duced pro  more  into  the  text  after  ver.  8.,  with  the  antithesis  of  "  in 
terra"  and  "in  caclo,"  and  then  it  finds  its  present  place  before  ver. 
8.  The  variations,  however,  are  con8idcriil)le  as  to  verbal  j)hm8e- 
ology,  even  when  its  place  in  the  Latin  text  was  established.  Somo 
copies  read  "  filius,"  and  others  "verbuin;"  and  in  RISS.  of  the 
thirteenth  and  following  centuries  the  final  claiisule  of  ver.  8.  was 
(for  dogmatic  reasons)  omitted. 

The  Ciirliest  proof  which  bus  been  given  of  the  inserti(m  of  this 
l)assagc  ill  L;itin  copies,  is  its  occurrence  in  the  "  Speculum,"  pub- 
lished by  Cardinal  Alai.' 

Fatiikks. — There  is  no  citation  of  this  passage  by  any  of  the 
Greek  Falhcis;   nor,  in  reality,  by  any  of  the  early  Latins.' 

T\\\is  for  the  p;iss;ige  there  can  only  be  cited  two  modern  Greek 
MSS.  and  tlie  more  recent  copies  of  one  version. 

liut  though  absent  from  the  known  Greek  MSS.  in  general,  this 
]i:issagc  is  found  in  the  Coniplutensian  Polyglott,  which  contains  tho 
first  ])rinted  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  where  it  stands 
as  on  the  o|)positc  I'age. 

'On  this  liicsimile  it  is  to  be  observed,  1.  That  the  first  five  lines, 
both  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  are  at  the  top  of  the  opposite  page  to 
that  on  which  the  other  four  lines  are  found ;  and,  2.  That  the  al- 
phabetical letters,  intermingled  with  the  Greek  text,  refer  to  the 
corres]>oiiding  words  in  the  Latin  text,  which  is  printed  in  a  parallel 
column  in  the  Coniplutensian  edition,  and  marked  with  the  same 
letters,  in  order  to  ascertain  more  easily  the  corresponding  Greek 
and  Latin  words.  As  the  size  of  tlie  ])age  does  not  admit  of  the 
(jrcek  and  Latin  texts  being  disposed  in  parallel  columns,  they  are 
necessarily  placed  one  below  the  titber. 

'I$iit  the  Com[)lntcnsian  Polyglott,  however  r.are  and  valuable  in 
other  risj)ects,  is  in  this  case  of  no  authority  beyond  that  of  any 
common  Greek  Testament,  any  further  than  it  is  sup[)orted  by  ancient 
MSS.  The  editors  of  the  Coniplutensian  Greek  Testament,  indeed, 
profess  to  have  followed  the  best  and  most  ancient  manuscripts  of 
the  Vatican  :  but  in  that  age  copies  two  or  three  hundred  years  old 
were  considered  as  ancient.  It  is  also  most  certain  that  thcj-  did 
not  consult  the  celebrated  Codex  Vaticanus,  which  is  reputed  to  be 
one  of  the  most  ancient  MSS.,  if  it  be  not  the  most  ancient  manu- 
script extant  (for  that  manuscript  has  not  the  disputed  clau«e),  and 
that  they  liavc  not  only  departed  from  its  readings  in  many  places, 

'  Tliis  is  itciiribcil  al)i)vc,  fp.  239,  240,  amongst  tlio  Lntin  MSS-  of  the  Old  Version 
uridtT  the  cl(.>i{^njiliun  tpr*'/n," 

'  FurtluT  (IctuiU  us  to  some  of  the  points  connected  with  Versions  and  Fathers  will  be 
given  below. 
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(5ip/oi^JULa|m/povpT6s'"6iJ/T£o''ovpa^Ko,/o'T!Ja^ 
THp'Kavo'  A6yos'Kai/To'dyioiJ*aj|J6VJxa  ♦  'hoj 
/orTpei<;'ei<;/To'ep'£i(5i'.''Kai'Tpeiq'ei<5iyi/ot'jaap 
TVpovpT£s'eooi/TH<;*yHq«/To''c5p£\/jaa'  kqi  /To  *  v 
2^cop  *  Kat/To*afiia.'«et/THv'JULapTVf3iap/Tcoi)''ap 
•epcocjcop'  Xaju.5apoajLeiJ,/H  "^juipT  vpia/Tov'^o\> 

'jLi.eiJC0lJ''£CfTIV.'6TfaUTH'£(5TI>/H'jULapTVpia/T0V 

'■^eo\/.'H\j''JJL£JULapTvpHK£'7TEpi/Tov*viov'avTov. 

"  f^rii '  trcs*  ftmt  oooo  (X!0 
^qiu'tcftimonium'Dant"  in"  cdo:  •  pata; 
•"vcitiW/ctTptritnsTanctus'/i  bi  ccoco 
"frcs'vnunf  fiint.'et'trcsTimt'qin  oooo 
'  tcm'moniu5'^ant'^n '  temuTpus: "  aqua 
'4"'fflitsiii5."Si°tcftimonnim''t>omimim 
q  acctpimtiBrtertmionuim'Dei  ococooo  oo 
'maiiia'cft.'i^m'boc'eft*  tcm'monui3  oo 
't>a  qt>  mai9  cr'qmncftiricat^'ca'fec'ftlio 

«fuo. 

but  have  also  varied  from  the  order  of  things  in  jioint  of  time  and 
Xce  W  tstein,  Semler,  and  Griesb.cli',  are  unannnously  of  opi- 
nion that  the  MSS.  used  bv  the  Complutcnsian  editors  were  nether 
Tcien  nor  valuable:  for  they  scarcely  ever  consent  with  the  most 
^nc ien  copies  or  Fathers,  except  in  conjunction  with  mmlcrn  copies, 
and  t"eyilmost  always  agree  with  the  modern  <=7--^.''"«  ^hes^^ 
Sr  from  the  more  ancient.  Because  the  Complutens  an  editors 
admfttld  the  disputed  passage  into  their  ^-t  of  the  N  es tament 

it  has  been  supposed  that  they  found  it  in  their  MbS. ,  but  it  is  more 
probable  that'they  inserted  it  upon  the  authority  of  the  Latin  Vul- 

^^In^'ritthe  fi'il'pl-c,  It  is  not  usual-indeed  it  forms  no  part  of 
Se^a  Xnal  n^'.o  j'us'^ify  their  doing  so.     And  so  here,  where 


i  £cc  also  Marsh,  cited  (il.o%e,  rr-  "9.  '-"• 
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flie  testimony  of  '  the  Three  in  heaven'  is  generally  wanting  in  the 
Greek  co])iea,  they  inake  a  thirtl  marginal  note,  to  secure  themselves 
from  being  blamed  for  printing  it.  Now,  in  such  a  case  as  this, 
there  is  no  question  but  they  would  make  the  best  defence  they 
could;  and  yet  ihcy  do  not  tell  of  any  various  lections  in  tiie  Greek 
manuscripts,  nor  produce  any  one  Greek  manuscript  on  their  side, 
l)ut  have  recourse  to  the  authority  of  Thomas  Aquin.as." '  "  Thomas, 
say  they,  in  treating  of  the  three  which  bear  witness  in  heaven, 
teaches,  that  the  words  'Ihc^o  Three  are  one,'  are  subjoined  for  in- 
sinuating the  unity  of  the  l'".s.-enrc  of  the  Three  Persons.  And 
whereas  one  Joachim  intcr[ircted  this  unity  to  be  only  love  and  con- 
sent, it  being  thus  said  of  the  Si)irit,  Water,  and  IWood,  in  some 
copies,  that  '  these  Three  arc  one : '  Thomas  replied,  that  this  clause 
is  not  extant  in  the  true  copies,  but  was  added  by  the  Arians  for 
jjcrverting  the  sense."  Thus  far,  this  annotation.  "  Now  this 
plainly  respects  the  Latin  copies  {for  Aquinas  understood  not  Greek),- 
and  thcrefi)rc  part  of  the  design  of  this  annotation  is  to  set  right  the 
Latin  reading.  l?ut  this  is  not  the  main  design.  For  so  the  anno- 
tation should  have  been  set  in  the  margin  of  the  Latin  version.  Ita 
being  set  in  the  margin  of  the  Greek  text  shows  that  its  main 
design  is  to  justify  the  Greek  by  the  Latin  thus  rectified  and  con- 
firmed. Now  to  m.ake  Thomas  thus,  in  a  few  words,  do  all  the 
work,  was  very  artificial :  and  .in  Spain,  where  Thomas  is  of  apos- 
tolical authority,  it  m'ight  pass  for  a  very  judicious  and  substantial 
defence  of  the  printed  Greek.  But  to  us,  Thomas  Aquinas  is  no 
apostle.  We  are  seeking  for  the  authority  of  Greek  manuscripts."' 
,  *(2.)  Secondly,  we  have  a  further  proof  that  this  text  was  not 
extant  in  Greek,  but  was  inserted  Iroin  the  Latin  Vulgate  (and  con- 
sequently translated  into  Greek),  in  the  fact  that  when  Stunica,  one 
of  the  four  editors  of  the  Comphitonsian  I'olyglott,  on  censuring 
Erasmus  for  omitting  it,  was  cludlengcd  by  him  to  produce  his 
authority  fur  inserting  it,  he  vivrr  appealed  to  Greek  manuscripts. 
On  the  contrary,  he  affirmed  that  the  Greek  co]iies  were  corrupt, 
but  that  the  Latin  contained  the  very  truth.'  Now  this  declaration 
is  of  great  importance,  as  it  amounts  to  a  confession  that  none  of  the 
manuscrii)ts  procured  for  that  edition  by  the  great  influence  of  Car- 
dinal Ximenes  contained  the  disputed  passage.' 

It  was  not  inserted  in  the  two  earlier  editions  of  Erasmus  1516, 

'  Ttie  following  is  a  literal  trnnRcript  of  the  original  of  the  marginal  note  above  alladed 
to:  —  **  Sanctus  Thonins  in  cxpositiuno  secundc  dccrctalis  de  soma  trinitntc  et  fide  catho- 
Hen,  traetan!)  istnm  ])asauin  coutra  alihatem  Joaehim  ut  Tres  sunt  qui  testimonium  dnnt  in 

i  C(slo.  pntcr:  verbumi  ct  ipiritus  pnnctus:  dicit  ad  literam  verba  sequentia.     Et  ad  insinu- 

I  aiiclam  unitntem  tritnn  pcrs«)nnrum  fmbditur  ct  hii  tres  unum  sunt.  Quod  quidem  dicitur 
praptir  cssentic  unitntem.  Sod  hoc  Joachim  perverse  traliere  volcnri  ad  unitntem  chari- 
tntis  ct  consenBus  indiicehnt  conecqucntcm  auctnritutcm.  Nam  Gubditur  ibidem:  et  tres 
aunt  qui  tcatimonium  dant  in  terra,  s.  [i.  e.  seilieei]  ftpiritus;  aqunt  ct  sanf^ui^.  Et  in 
qtiibusdani  libris  n<]ditur;  et  hii  tres  unum  sunt.  Scd  hoc  in  veris  excmplaribus  nun 
habetur;  scd  dicitur  esse  nppositum  ab  hcretieis  nmania  ad  pervertendum  intellectuni 
Fnnum  nnetoritatli  prcnii.sKc  dc  unilutc  cssentic  trium  pcrsonanim.  Hec  I)entii8  Tbomaa 
«lii  supra." 
'  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  History  of  Two  Texts  ( 1  John  v.  7,  B.  and  I  Tim.  iil  16).  Work«, 

,?ol.  V.  pp.  520—522. 

!     '  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Woiks,  vol.  v.  pp.  522,  523. 
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1519,  the  first  that  were  published,  nor  yet  in  some  reprints  which 
were  taken  from  them.  This  omission,  as  it  was  deemed,  of  some- 
thing contained  in  the  Latin,  led  to  much  vituperation;  he  therefore 
promised  that  if  a  Greek  MS.  were  produced  which  contained  the 
text  (for  none  such  had  he  seen)  ho  would  insert  it.  This  he  was 
comi)elled  to  do  by  the  production  of  the  Codex  Montfortianus  (sec 
above,  p.  214.);  and  afterwards  he  brought  the  passage  mto  a  rather 
more  correct  form  as  to  its  Greek  phraseology.  From  Erasmus 
even  more  than  from  the  Complutensian  text,  the  passage  obtained 
a  place  in  the  common  text.  And  when  Stephens,  in  his  large 
Greek  Testament,  1550.  noted  that  in  several  ot  the  collated  Mbb. 
the  words  commencing  h  t^  ovpavo,  were  absent ;  the  mark  winch  in- 
dicated how  far  the  omission  extended  having  been  wrongly  placed 
after  those  three  words,  and  not  after  iv  tt,  yfj  in  ver.  8. ;  it  was 
iinacrined  that  the  copies  in  question  omitted  those  three  words  only, 
and°that  thus  they  were  authorities  for  all  the  rest  of  the  passage. 
The  real  state  of  the  case  is  known  not  only  from_  the  non-appear- 
ance of  any  of  the  MSS.  which  omit  h  to)  oipavo,  and  contain  the 
rest,  but  also  from  the  demonstration  by  Bishop  Marsh  that  one  of 
these  MSS.  is  now  in  the  University  Library  at  Cambndge,  ^hich 
contains  no  part  of  the  introduced  text  '  p„,u  MSS    which 

Thus  against  the  passage  are  all  the  known  Greek  M^S.  which 
are  extant  in  this  place  of  various  ages  and  countries,  with  the  ex- 
ceptln  of  those  above  named.  The  number  of  these  is  about  one 
hundred  and  eighty. 

'  Versions.  —  /*  m  contained  in  the  manuscripts  of  no  other  ancient 
version  besides  the  Latin.''  •      j     „  i 

.  It  is  wantin-  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  Peslato  Sgnac  version  ,  and 
also  n  that  of  the  llarclean  Sgriac.  It  is  wanting  in  the  manuscript.. 
Si  e  £pL-  K  a  version  in  the  dialect  anciently  spoken  in  Lower 
Ivnt  Ind  n  those  of  the  Thebaic,  a  version  in  the  dialect  anciently 
I'.gypt,  ana  in  i""^«  .  jin-r  in  the  manii.-tcnpts  of  the 

spoken  in  Upper  Egypt.     It  is  ^  ^^'"^         -„„      ^  ig  „„nting  in 

from  all  the  manuscripts  of  the  Sclavonic  or  uiQ  ^ 
executed  in  the  ninth  century. 

.  Sec  Math's  "Letter,  to  Tra'i^''  version."  is  here  designedlT  used: 
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faitlifiil  translation :  but,  in  its  papeajie  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  it  has  iinJergonc  many  corruptions  and  interpolations.  The 
diiiputeJ  clause  ia  wiintiii(j  in  moro  than  fifty  of  the  oldest  Latin 
manuscripts,  containing  tiic  kntiuk  New  Tcsfaincnt.'  "Some  of 
ihcni,  imlcccl,  have  the  passage  in  the  margin,  added  hy  a  later  hand; 
but  it  is  the  reading  of  tlie  tezt  which  constitutes  the  rending  of  the 
manusrript  ...  At  the  evil  of  the  fourth  century,  the  ccTebrntcd 
Latin  Father,  Augustine,  who  wrote  ten  treatises  on  the  first  Epistle 
of  St.  John,  in  all  of  which  we  .«cek  in  vain  for  the  tevvnth  verse  of 
the  fifth  chapter,  was  induced  in  his  controversy  with  Maxiniin  to 
compose  a  gloss  upon  the  eighth  verse.  Augustine  gives  it  pro- 
fessedly as  a  gloss  upon  the  words  of  the  eighth  verse,  and  shows  by 
his  own  reasoning  that  the  seventh  verse  did  not  then  exist.'  The 
high  character  of  A\igustinc  in  the  Latin  church  soon  gave  celebrity 
to  Ills  gloss;  and  in  a  short  time  it  was  generally  odoptcd.  It  aj)- 
l)earcd,  indeed,  under  different  forms;  but  it  was  still  the  gloss  of 
Augustine,  though  variously  modified.  The  gloss  having  once  ob- 
tained credit  in  the  Latin  church,  the  |)Osscssor8  of  Latin  manuscripta 
began  to  note  it  in  the  margin,  by  the  side  of  the  eighth  verse. 
Hence  the  oldest  of  those  Latin  manuscripts,  which  have  the  passage 
in  the  margin,  have  it  in  a  difl'erent  hand  from  that  of  the  text.  \\\ 
Inter  manuscripts  we  find  margin  and  text  in  the  same  band;  for 
transcribers  did  not  venture  inmiediately  to  move  it  into  the  body  of 
the  text,  though  in  some  manuscrii)f3  it  is  interlined,  but  interlined 
hy  a  later  hand.  After  the  cightli  century  the  insertion  became 
general.  For  Latin  manuscripts  written  after  that  period  have 
generally,  though  not  always,  the  passage  in  the  body  of  the  text. 
Finther,  when  the  seventh  verse  made  its  first  appearance  in  the 
Jjatin  manuscripts,  it  ajipeared  in  as  many  different  forms  as  there 
were  (()rms  to  the  gloss  upon  the  ciglilh  verse.'  And  though  it  now 
preridrs  the  ei^rlilh  verse,  \t  folliiireil  tlic  eighth  verse,  at  its  first 
insertion,  as  a  gloss  would  naturally  follow  the  text  upon  which  it 
wa.s  madc.''^ 

the  TCnst  Iiy  the  Intc  Mr.  l?ich,  which  nre  prcsi-rvnl  in  the  Dritish  Museum,  nor  in  any  of 
Ihe  Nitrinii  MSS.,  ur  any  doNrrilietl  hy  AiHi-r  or  oiherB. 

' '  Itisliop  Marsh'.H  Lfrturi'«,  jmrt  \i.  )>.  IS.  'J'hc  dis|)ittt'd  ehinse  is  wnntlitc;  in  the  very 
nnciont  nmMii.>i<-rij)t  oC  Ali-iiin'H  revi^iini  i»)  the  1  atin  ViiI^.Ttc  (written  umler  his  Fuperic- 
tciHlencc  towards  the  cIom*  of  tlie  liphih  crniiiry),  which  is  now  in  the  Itritivh  Museum, 
and  is  commonly  termed  the  **  ('harh-iiia;;MC  Manuscript."  from  its  having  in  nil  proiitu 
tiility  helonjjed  to  the  ICinpcror  Clnirlemagiie.  It  in  one  of  tlio  older  maim.>,cniits  of  tho 
IjAtin  Vulgftte  which  is  c.xtinit, 

'^  Augustine,  in  liis  Treaiise  contra  Ma\iniin>irn  Arianuni,  lib.  ii.  cap.  22.  (lom.  viii. 
col,  72.).  ed.  IJenedict.),  thus  quotes  the  worils  of  the  eij:hih  verse;  •' 'J'rcs  hunt  testes, 
■pirrtiis,  et  aqua,  et  sanguis;  et  tres  unum  .^innl,"  lie  then  makes  various  remarks  on  the 
woid.1  si)irilu.s,  aqnn,  san^nis,  and  proceeds  thus;  '*Si  vero  ea,  qiire  his  aiyniftcattt  sunt  velimns 
itnpjiiere,  nan  ahsitrde  vcntrril  ipsa  'J'ririitns,  tpiir  unus,  solus,  vcrn«,  siinnnus  est  Dcus, 
]'ater  et  Kiliiis,  et  Spiritus  saiietus,  dc  quihtis  veri^siinc  dit-i  potuil,  *  Tres  sunt  testes  ct 
tics  utnim  sunt;'  ut  nomine  sjiiritiis  siijnificatuvi  ac<  i)aaimis  ])eum  I'atrem  —  nomine 
antem  sangninis  I'^ihum  —  et  nomine  nqme  Spiriium  Snnctum."  'J'hc  gloss  which  Augus- 
tine hero  puts  on  the  eighth  verse  very  clearly  shows  that  ho  knew  nothing  of  tho  seventh 
^er.sc,  wliieh  appears  also  from  tho  fact  that  lie  Inis  never  quot  ;d  that  v<'rse. 

'*  The  various  forms  in  wliich  tJie  seventh  verse  made  its  first  appearance  in  tho  I>a(in 
MS^.  may  be  seen  on  consulting  the  notes  of  Erasmus,  Mill,  and  Sabutier,  on  1  John  v.  7. 
Simon,  llist.  dos  Versions,  chap  ix.  and  Torson's  6tli  Ix'tter. 
"  ISciigelii  Appnr.  Crit.  pp.  407.  cd.  'i".     It  is  S"  placed  also  by  Vigilius  Tapsensis, 
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♦  Many  manuscripts  of  the  Vulgate  version,  and  also  the  printed 
text,  even  that  of  Pope  Clement  VIIL,  have  the  final  clause  of  the 
eighth  verse,  tres  unum  sunt,  which  is  manifestly  a  corruption  from 
the  homoiotcleutnn\  TPEISEIS:  «hilc  others  omit  that  final  clause. 
Some  add,  in  Christo  Jesu ;  some  read  Filins  instead  of  Verbum ; 
some  omit  Sanctus ;  others  transpose  qtioniom  and  et;  and  the  more 
ancient  of  those,  which  have  the  passage,  put  the  eighth  verse  before 
the  seventh.  This  uncertainty  and  fluctuation  is,  itself,  a  most  sus- 
Iiicious  mark  of  interpolation.  "  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  matter  of  mere 
conjecture,  that  the  7th  verse  originated  in  a  Latin  gloss  upon  the 
8th  verse :  it  is  an  historical  fact,  supported  by  evidence  which  cannot 
l)c  resisted. 

'  It  is  also  an  important  fact,  that  the  disputed  clause  is  wantinj;  in 
euch  MSS.  as  the  Codex  Amiatinus  at  Florence,  and  in  the  Codex 
Fuldensis,  as  also  in  the  copy  of  Jkiiomic's  Latin  Vkusion  of  the 
New  Testament,  found  in  the  celebrated  "  l$ook  of  Annagh,"  a  pre- 
cious manuscript  written  in  the  seventh  century  by  Aldus,  bishop  of 
Sleptcn,  (now  Sletty.  in  Queen's  County,  Ireland,)  in  pure  Ir,sh 
characters,  intermixed  with  Greek.''  ,      .^     ,-     ,  i,r 

The  arguments  brought  forward  of  late  years  by  Cardinal  Wise- 
man on  this  subject  relate  almost  entirely  to  the  Latin  versions.  He 
tries  to  prove  (Essays,  vol.  i.)  that  the  "  Speculum  "described  above 
f  n  239.)  is  the  work  of  Augustine,  and  that  in  it,  he,  in  contradic- 
tion to  his  usual  practice,  employed  African,  not  7/a/,an  codices,  and 
that  therefore  this  passage  must  have  been  known  to  that  Father,  and 
must  </ten  (and  previously)  have  formed  a  part  of  the  old  Latin  ver- 
sion current  in  Africa;  though  (as  Wisemttn  himself  ad.mts)  pre- 
viously lost  in  the  Latin  copies  current  elsewhere  as  well  as  in  the 
Greek^  But  this  mode  of  arguing  is  like  upholdmg  one  hypothesi 
by  imagining  another.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  demonstrated  J  ac  th.t 
Zigus°-«  knew  nothing  of  the  verse  in  question  ;  >s  c;t...."n  Lore- 
fore  in  this  "  Speculum"  would  tdmost  prove  that  thatj'artot  this 
CO  lection  of  passages  could  not  have  proceeded  from  him  ;  also  the 
Sn  chara^cter  of  the  text  is  in  opposition  to  all  the  kna,rn  works 
ofArustine,  and  this  is  explained  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  manner 

"^irXTlt  on'-the  existence  of  the  verse  in  an  ancient  MS.  of 

lie  also  argues  between  Naples  and  Salerno.     lU.t  even 

^l^'ijC:^!^'^^^  wer^e  good,  they  would  only  .)>ow 

who  quotes  thus;  ^Tres  sunt  H"'  tes.,™mium^pe;1>n«-  ;n,te^X.-e^^ 
a  trei  in  nobis  sunt;  et  "'^«""' 2";,. l^^mMa'Tsh'   lectures,  part  vL  pp.  .8-.2. 
Spiritus  Sanctus.  et  hi  tres  ""•""  «""'^     "  '  "P  ,"^"  „„d  „f  i„„  contiguous  clauses. 
'^. .  That  is,  the  reeurrcnce  of  the  same  word  ^'  '^y^''  "        ,,„  endeavoured  to  obviate 

••  Bishop  Marsh'.  Ixcturea,  P'"  ^'- P"  f^-     «'J"^jSh  the  seventh  verse  is  wa g 

the  above  very  forcible  arguments  ^-7  '  »  '"^  '^  '  Xnd  in  some  ot  the  "  .uost  ancient." 
in  some  of  tho  "  more  aneietj  '  i;*""^^'"^^,^;  J^"  ^  „eant  a  Ko.nan  Code.  Vallicel- 
for  insfmee,  in  the  Vaujteelles  B  hie  C^y  "''"  'i^^J^,V„,  ,he  Catholic  Epistle.,  winch 
lensi.]  of  tho  eighth  century,  and  .n  ^h«=o  MbS-  c't^f'  J? ^^  „,„,.,,  .^^  eighth  verse  „ 
are  in  the  library  at  Verona,  of  the  ^me  ■;^"  "■'yj  ^.^  oh«,rvations  are  shown  to  1k> 
rp&^'^y""  CanXVnsL/  Vin^.ication  of  Por«>n-.  Literary  Character, 
"':.'l'r  W.'£etham's  Iri.h  Antiquarian  KesearchetK  vol.  i.  pp.  «4.  256.  257. 
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that  sonic  Latin  copies  had  the  passage  very  early.  An  addition  in 
some  one  version  is  of  itself  no  authority  for  the  adoption  of  the 
passage  as  genuine :  it  is  a  process  scarcely  worthy  of  the  amplifying 
copyists  of  old. 

'  Fatiieus. —  The  clause  in  question  is  NOT  ONCE  quoted  in  the 
genuine  works  of  any  one  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  or  early  Ecclesiastical 
IVriters,  even  in  those  places  where  we  shouhl  most  expect  it. 

'  For  instnncc,  it  docs  not  occur  in  the  works  of  Ircnxiis,  Clemens 
Alcxandriniifl,  Ilippolytiis  a;;ainst  Noctus,  Dionysiua  Aicxandrinus 
in  the  epistle  addressed  to  Paul  of  Samosata,  Athanasius,  Didymus, 
]?asil,  Grcj^ory  Nazianzon,  (ircgnry  of  Nyssa,  l'>j)iphaniuM,  Caisarius, 
Chrysnstom,  I'roclua,  Alexander  of  Alexandria,  the  author  of  the 
Synopsis  of  Scripture,  Andreas  Ca;saricnsis,  Joannes  Damascenus, 
Ellas  Crctensis,  Ucrmanus  of  Constantinople,  G'^cumenius,  Theo- 
pliyiact,  Euthyniius  Zigabenus,  Nicetas,  in  six  different  catena!  cited 
by  Simon,  and  one  cited  by  Matthxi,  nor  in  the  Greek  Scholia  of 
various  manuscripts.'  But  the  bare  silence  of  these  writers  is  not 
all.  Many  of  them  wrote  professedly  on  the  Trinity,  the  Deity  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  their  unity,  equality,  consubstan- 
tiality,  &c. ;  and  in  order  to  prove  these  points,  they  diligently 
examined  the  enlirc  IJible;  and,  in  particular,  they  have  frequently 
cited  the  preceding  verso,  as  well  as  that  which  immediately  follows. 
"  Tlic  manuscripts  which  were  used  by  Irenxus  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria  could  not  have  been  written  later  than  the  second  ccn- 
tury.  The  manuscripts  used  by  Origen  could  not  have  been  written 
later  than  the  third  century.  The  manuscripts  used  by  the  Greek 
Fathers,  who  attended  the  Nicene  council,  could  not  have  lioon  written 
Liter  than  the  fourth  century.  In  this  manner  we  may  prove  that 
the  Greek  matiuscri|)ts,  in  evrr;/  ecniury,  were  destitute  of  the  pas- 
sage until  we  conic  to  the  period  when  the  oldest  of  our  existing 
manuscripts  were  written."'^  Now,  that  the  Greek  Fathers  should 
not  avail  themselves  of  so  strong  and  apposite  a  text  in  their  con- 
troversies wif.li  the  Arians  and  other  secUiries,  as  an  additional  con- 
firmation of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  is  utterly  inexplicable 
on  any  other  siijipiisition  than  that  of  its  not  being  in  existence. 
Bishop  Burgess,  indeed,  contended  that  it  is  quoted  in  the  second 
Symbolum  Autioclicnum,  or  creed  drawn  up  at  the  council  which 
was  convened  at  Antioch  a.  D.  341,  and  which  consisted  of  ninety- 
seven  bishops,  of  whom  nearly  one  half  were  Arians,  and  who  pro- 
fessed in  that  creed  to  follow  "  the  evangelical  and  apostolical  tra- 
dition." After  declaring  their  belief  in  one  God  the  Father,  in  one 
Lord  Jesus  CMirist,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  add  the  following 
sentences:  — "  The  Father  being  truly  a  Father,  and  the  Son  truly 
a  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  truly  a  Holy  Ghost, —  the  names  being 
given   not  vainly  and  unmeaningly,   but  accurately   expressing  the 

* '  In  the  sixth  volume  of  llic  Cliristian  Observer,  for  1807,  pp.  285 — 289.,tl)ere  ia  anent 
at)!4tritct,  with  JCti^l.sh  tran.slntions,  of  tlie  principal  passitges  of  the  must  eminent  Greek 
F:ithcrB,  who  ninst  have  ijiioted  llic  disputed  cluusc,  had  it  l>een  extant  in  their  copies  of 
the  New  Testament. 

"  Bishop  Jlarsli's  Lci  lures,  jiart  vi.  p.  17. 
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subsistence,  order,  and  glory  of  each  of  the  persons  named,  so  that 
they  are  TIIUEE  in  substance,  and  ONE  in  consent,  a.r  dvai  7r, j^tP 
iJo<Tri,TU  TPIA,  TT,  hi  ,TVfLd>a„'ia  "EN:  or,  without  the  explana  ory 
7eZXlalrpL\  so  that  the  three  are  one."     These  express.ons 
he  considered  af  a  quotation  from  St  Jo^n :  they  are  no      .e  a 
mitted,  precisely  the  same  as  the  words  of  1  John  v. J-,  but  he 
of  opinion  that  they  may  nevertheless  be  \q"°t^^'«"  <:«"" 't,,,  „„i 
'There  is,  doubtless,  some  s  m,  anty   between  t  .-^  P^'^-'Sc  and 
1  John  v   7.     but  similarity  and  identity  are  very  different  things. 
And  it  is'(w    apprehend)  a^  plain  as  possible  that  the  words  m  tin. 
Antiocheiln  Creed  are  not  a  quotatHm  frona    f «  f  P"  f,^/"^;,^ -^^ 
only  from  the  total  silence  of  the  Greek  Fathers  of  t'>f  PJ^;''^ '';  ^ 

rf =S£  92H^  S^::- -  =^;» 

last  clause  of  1  John  v.  B.  oi  Tpeis  ii-' J°'  '  ,  .  /g 

.•„  one  and  the  same  thing;   viz.  that  ^^«  ^^".f ^^"^^R^rFuXr, 

..  The  only  expression  wh.eh  approximates  very  near  y^^^^^^^^  ,ived  and  «r<"<= 

:    .1,.  follnwlne  which  occurs  in  the  works  ot  orcgorj  '.     Qj^ead  is  one  m  three, 
during  he  mrd'dle  and  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century :  -    For  the  God  ^  „, 

lliiL  thr»  are  <me."    'E.  tV  '"  7'''7  f  "l^  '  retis  that  there  is  nothing  in  Gregory  s 

adduce,  another^  parage  from_G;eBory,^wh.^._^  ^g  ^^^^_^^___  --"T-a,  it  is  impos- 


s  an  inicnuou  >/.  h ■„ 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  Cnt-. 
iten.  (Vindication  ot  ito..  '"'""■■•''■".":,-  ,o'„elher  with  that  just  produced,  was 
d„re.  another  parage  from  Grcfory,  wh'J^'^KCt  zigabe.as-.  'h"  "  h" 

p.  xvii.  note  »1. 
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the  Latin,  and  omits  tlic  final  cluusc  of  the  eighth  verse,  in  oppoaS- 
tion,  likcwiso,  to  the  Greek  manuscripts,  and  in  conformity  with 
only  modern  transcripts  of  the  Vulgate.  The  next  Greek  writer 
•who  has  cited  this  clause,  is  Peter  Mogilas,  who  lived  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  who  is  followed  by  the  Greeks  in  general  of  the 
present  age.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that,  when  the  passage 
first  ap])eared  in  Greek,  it  presented  itself  under  as  many  different 
shapes  as  when  it  first  made  its  appearance  in  the  Latin,  which  would 
scarcely  have  happened,  if  it  had  been  derived  from  the  autograph  of 
St.  John.' 

'  TVie  disputed  clause  is  NOT  ONCE  quoted  by  any  of  the  Latin  Falheri, 
even  where  the  suliject  of  which  they  were  treating  required  it,  and 
where  we  should  exjiect  to  see  it  cited. 

'  For  instance,  it  is  not  cited  by  the  author  of  the  treatise  on  the 
baptism  of  heretics  among  Cyj>rian's  works,  nor  by  Novatian,  Hilary 
bishop  of  Poictou,  Lucifer  bishop  of  Cagliari,  Ambrose,  Faustiniis 
the  Presbyter,  Leo  the  Great  (who  transcribes  the  whole  context, 
but  passes  over  this  verse  in  his  celebrated  epistle  to  Flavianus,  which 
was  translated  into  Greek,  and  read  in  the  council  of  Chalccdon), 
the  author  of  the  treatise  Uc  I'romissis,  Jerome,  Augustine,  Eu- 
chcrius,  the  pseudo-Athanasius,  the  author  of  the  Disputation  against 
Arius,  Facundus,  Junilius,  Cerealis,  Rusticus,  Bede,  Gregory,  Boe- 
thius,  Philastrius  bishop  of  Brescia,  Paschasius,  Arnobius  junior,  and 
pope  Eusebius  I.  The  advocates  for  the  genuineness  of  the  disputed 
clause,  indeed,  affirm  that  it  is  quoted  by  TertuUian,  Cyprian,  and 
other  ancient  Fathers  of  the  Latin  church ;  but  this  again  has  been 
denied  by  those  who  maintain  that  the  clause  in  question  is  spurious. 
The  supposed  testimonies  of  these  Fathers  are  considered  below. 

'  //  may  also  be  added  that  some  of  the  Protestant  Reformers  either 
rejected  1  John  v.  7.,  or  at  least  marhed  it  as  doubtful;  and  though  the 
editors  of  the  English  New  Testament,  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIIL 
and  Edward  VI.,  uniformly  admitted  this  verse  into  tht  text,  yet  some 
of  them  expressed  a  doubt  of  its  authenticity. 

'  Thus  it  is  wanting  in  the  German  translation  of  the  illustrious 
reformer,  Dr.  Martin  Luther,  and  in  all  the  editions  of  it  published 
during  his  lifetime.  The  last  edition  printed  under  Luther's  super- 
intendence (and  which  was  not  quite  finished  till  after  his  death)  was 
that  of  1546,  in  the  preface  to  which  he  requesta  that  no  person  will 
m.ake  any  alterations  in  it.  But  this  great  and  good  man  had  not 
been  dead  thirty  years,  when  the  passage  was  interpolated  in  his 
German  translation.  The  first  edition,  in  which  this  act  of  injustice 
took  i)lace,  and  in  which  Luther's  text  at  least  was  corrupted,  is  that 
which  was  jirinted  at  Frankfort  in  1574.  But  in  the  edition  of  1583, 
printed  in  the  same  place,  and  also  in  several  still  later  Frankfort 
editions,  the  passage  was  again  omitted.     The  oldest  Wittenberg 

• '  Bp.  Marsh's  Ixttci  s  to  Trnyis,  pp.  XTi'.— xix. 
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edition,  which  received  it,  was  that  of  1596;  and  m  the  Wittenberg 
edition  of  1599  it  is  likewise  contained,  but  is  printed  m  Roman 
chanicters.  In  1596  it  was  inserted  also  in  the  Low  German  Bible, 
printed  in  that  year  at  Hamburg.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  it 
we  except  the  Wittenberg  edition  of  1607,  which  remamed  true  to 
I>uther'8  text,  the  insertion  was  general ;  and  since  that  time  it  is 
found  in  every  edition  of  his  German  tnuislat.on  of  the  Scriptures 

'  Calvin,  who  retained  it,  speaks  very  doubtfully  of  it.  In  the  Latm 
version,  printed  by  Stephens  in  1544,  »nd  ascribed  to  Leo  Juda  (who 
embraced  the  theological  views  of  Zwingle  the  reformer  of  Switzer- 
land), it  is  dismissed  from  the  text,  but  retained  in  the  margin;  and 
in  Castalio's  Latin  version,  printed  at  B.-isil  in  1551  and  again  in 
156.3.  it  is  included  between  brackets. 

All     the  early  printed  editions  of  the   English  versions  contain 
iJohn  V.  7.,  but  some  have   marks  of  doubt,  cither  includin-   the 
verse  between  parentheses,  or  printing  it  in  diminutive  letters,    llius 
in  Cranmer's  Bible,  usually  called  the  Great  Bible,  on  account  of  its 
size,  in  the  edition  of  1539,  it  appears  in  the  following  manner:- 

•  But,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  genuineness  of  the  controverted 
clause,  it  was  contended, 

'(1.   External  evidence.) 

•  1  That  it  is  found  in  the  ancient  Latin  Version,  which  was  current 
in  Africa  before  the  Vulgate  Version  was  made,  and  also  m  most 
manuscript,  of  Jerome's,  or  the  Vulgate  Latin  Version. 

'  The  ancient  version  current  in  Africa,  and  which  is  preservo.1  in 
the  writings  of  the  African  Fathers,  is  not  only  older  by  many  cen- 
turies thaf  the  most  ancient  copy  of  the  Vulgate  Latin  Version  of 
the  Ca  holic  Epistles  now  extant  (so  that  it  was  said  that  we  have  in 
JhLc  versions  two  distinct  authorities  for  the  verse),  but  is  also  much 
m^e  ancient  than  the  oldest  Greek  manuscripts  But  ,t  must  be 
Sltted  that  although  most  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Vulgate  Latin 
Ve^  on  contain  the  disputed  clause,  yet  they  are  the  least  anc,  nt 
onH  most  Incorrect.  It  must  also  be  recollected,  that  some  of  the 
Lati^  transcribers  took  the  most  unwarrantable  liberties,  insertnig 
^  one  book  o7  the  New  Testament  passages  which  they  took  frmu 
L°her  and  frequently  transferring  into  the  text  -^at  they  found 
wrUien  in  the  margin  of  the  manuscript  whence  they  copied.    Un.ler 

. .  In  hi,  prologue.  Cr«nn,er  explain,  ^hatj.  .eant  by  .he  ..all  |c.te™^ -"JVh.n.^e, 
often  ye  shall  «"d;JJ"^'  ^f  ^m^r      n'  h    •clTo^Vrlnslacyon  in  U..rne,  .»>«"■. 

.mall  letlre  -»<>.">  ^"""''^nr    hrCrcke,  which  wor.les  and  sentence.  w«  hare  «d. led, 
fonnde  e.therintho    Icbrue  or^thcorc  ^  ^^^.^^^  ^^^  ^^^„,  ,,        ,h»t 

r:effi;rh"r.:;ss:drh  Z:Z.\n  .he  B,h.e.  a.d  Ne,  Te«an,en.,  before  «t 

forth." 
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these  circumstances,  Jlicliuelis  concludes,  every  one  must  immediately 
8usj)cct  tliat  a  pasaaRc,  wiiich  is  wanting  in  all  the  ancient  Greek 
manuscri|)t.^,  and  is  likewise  wanting;  in  many  ancient  copies  even  of 
the  Latin  version,  is  an  interpolation  in  those  Latin  manuscripts 
which  contain  it.  And,  in  the  present  instance,  the  same  cause  that 
has  procured  so  many  zealous  advocates  in  favour  of  1  John  v.  7.  was 
the  priricijjal  cause  of  its  introduction  and  general  reception  ;  viz.  the 
importance  of  the  doctrine  which  it  contnins.  Also  we  have  no 
MS.  of  these  Eiiistlcs  in  the  vld  Latin  version. 

'  2.  It  in  fintnil  in  the  Cunfission  of  Faith,  and  also  in  the  Litiirn,,  „f 
the  Greek  Church.  •^'^   *^ 

'The  Confmsiim  nf  Faith  of  the  Greek  Church  thus  introduces  the 
clause:  — God,  in  his  nature,  is  true  and  eternal,  and  the  Creator  of 
all  things,  visible  and  invisible;  such  also  is  the  Son  and  the  IIoLY 
SriiUT.  They  are  :ilso  of  the  same  essence  among  themselves,  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrin(!  of  .].)im  the  Evangelist,  who  says,  "  There 
are  three  that  hmr  Ic.ttimontj  in  Heaven,  THE  Father,  THE  WoRD, 
AND  THE  Holy  Spikit,  and  tiif.se  three  are  one." 

•  In  the  Liturfjiea  of  the  Greek  Church,  among  other  portions  of 
Scripture,  tliia  verse  is  dinvlcd,  by  the  Greek  rituals,  to  be  read  in 
its  course,  in  Uu;  thirty-fifth  week  nf  the  year.' 

'  3.  It  is  found  in  the  ORDO  PiO.^MNUS,  or  Primitive  (?)  Litnrffy 
of  the  Latin  Church,  which  recites  this  verse  in  the  othcea  for  Trinity 
Sund.ay,  and  for  the  octave  of  Easter,  and  also  in  the  ollice  for  the 
administration  of  bai)tisin.' 

'These  two  testimonies.  Dr.  Hales  imagines,  are  decisive  in  favour 
of  the  .authenticity  of  the  clause.  P'or  (he  argues)  when  we  consider 
the  lasting  schism  that  prevailed  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches,  from  the  time  of  the  Arian  and  Athanasian  controversy, 
about  the  Jlomo-ousian  and  Homoi-onsian  doctrine  of  the  Father  and 
of  the  Son  ;  and  about  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the 
Father  and  from  the  Son  ;  which  was  maintained  from  both  by  the 
Latin  church;  but  contested  respecting  the  latter  by  the  Greek, 
inasmuch  as  the  procession  of  the  Holy  S|)irit  from  the  Son  is  not 
expressly  asserted  in  Scripture,  though  it  may  fairly  be  imi)lied*; 
we  may  rest  assured  that  the  clergy  of  the  Greek  church  would 
never  have  adopted  the  clause  merely  ujion  the  authority  of  the 
Latin,  if  they  had  not  sufficient  vouchers  for  it  in  their  own  Greek 
Verity;  and  even,  perh.aps,  in  the  autograph  and  primary  copies  of 
St.  John's  Epistles,  which  were  probably  subsisting  in  the  church  of 
Ephesus,  till  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  at  least*    The  two  testi- 

*'  Dr.  Smith's  Misccllnnra,  p.  155.     Ix)n(lon,  1C86. 
"  Travis's  Ij<ttirs  to  GiMion,  pp.  61,  G2. 

•  Tlmt  tlie  Hilly  Ghost  proceeds  from  tlic  Father,  wc  learn  from  the  express  niithorilj 
of  Chri.st,  who  says,  ■•  Tlio  Spirit  uf  'J'ruth  which  procccrlcth  from  the  Fiilher."  (John 
XV.  26.)  In  tlio  Kiinic  verse  lie  s.iys,  "I  Hill  send  the  Spirit."  And  Su  rmil  tells  the 
Giilatians,  "God  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into  jour  hearts."  (Gal.  It.  6.) 
Hence  we  infer,  that  the  .Sjiirit  proceeds  from  the  Son  also. 

' '  The  author  of  the  Clinmieon  Alcxundrinum,  in  the  fourth  century,  afiii-ms,  that  the 
'  originals  of  Sl  John's  writings  were  then  preserved  at  Ephcstis.    Dr.  Hales  on  the  Trinity 
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monies,  on  which  this  learned  writer  thus  argues,  would  unquestion- 
ably be  entitled  to  great  weight,  if  the  Confession  and  Liturgies  of 
the  Greek  church  h,ad  come  down  to  us  uncorrupted.  Hut  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  clause  in  question  was  interpolated 
therein,  in  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century,  by  some  of  the  Greek 
clergy,  who  were  devoted  partisans  of  the  lliiinish  See,  or  cli^e  still 
later,  after  the  invention  of  printing,  when  the  majority  of  the 
common  peoj)le  from  their  ignorance  could  not  detect  tlie  imposition; 
consequently  this  argument  falls  to  the  ground.' 

It  is  surprising  that  the  Latin  Liturgies  should  have  been  cited  on 
the  Bup])osition  tlmt  they  were  unaltered  Christian  numunicnts, — 
especially  those  containing  an  office  for  the  comparatively  recent 
festival  of  Trinity  Sunday. 

'  4.   It  was  said  that  it  is  cited  by  numerous  Latin  Fathers. 

'  In  reply  to  this  argument  it  is  urged  that  the  authority  of  the 
Latin  Fathers  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  Greek  Fathers  in  determining 
the  readings  of  the  Greek  manuscripts;  for,  in  writing  to  the  Latin 
churches,  they  usually  refer  to  their  own  version  of  the  Scrijitures, 
and,  like  our  divines,  must  be  understood  to  quote  the  established 
translation,  unless  they  give  notice  of  the  contrary:  now,  if  the 
Ijatin  Fathers  were  unexceptionable  witnesses,  and  if  they  had  quoted 
in  express  terms  the  whole  of  the  controverted  passage,  their  quota- 
tions would  prove  nothing  more  than  that  the  passage  stood  in  their 
manuscrii)t8  of  the  Latin  version,  and  consequently  that  the  Latin 
version  contained  it  in  a  very  early  age  ;  but  their  evidence,  it  is 
asserted,  is  very  unsatisfactory. 

'  Among  the  Latin  F.athers,  whom  the  advocates  for  the  genuine- 
ness of  1  John  V.  7.  affirm  to  have  quoted  this  verse,  Tertidlian  in 
the  second,  Cyprian  in  the  third,  Jerome  in  the  fourth  ',  and  the 
African  bishops  at  the  close  of  the  fifth,  century  have  principally  been 
relied  on. 

'  (1.)  The  evidence  of  Tertullian,  the  oldest  Latin  writer  who  has 
been  quoted  in  favour  of  1  John  v.  7.,  is  contained  in  the  following 
passage  of  his  treatise  against  Praxeas,  respecting  the  Paraclete  or 
Comforter :  — 

"  CiBteruni,  de  meo  sumet,  inqiiit,  sicut  ipre  de  patris.  Ita  connexus  Patr!s  ia 
Filio,  et  Filil  in  Paraclete  tres  elTicit  cohairentcs,  alterum  ex  altero :  qui  treo  uirnm 
Bunt,  —  won  unua ;  quomodo  dictum  est,  '  Ego  et  Paler  nnum  tumu  '  ad  substantia 
unitatem,  non  ad  numeri  singularitatem."     Tertullian  adv.  Praxeam,  c.  2J. 

"  This  comforter,"  says  be  (Christ),  "  ihall  take  ofmitu,  as  the  Son  biuiself  had 
taken  of  the  Father's.  I'hns,  the  connection  of  the  Father  in  the  Son,  and  nf  the 
Son  in  the  Paraclete,  makes  three  coherent  Persons,  one  in  the  other  ;  which  three 
are  one"  [in  substance,  u»i«m]  "not  one"  [in  number,  i/niu]  ;  "in  the  same  manner 
in  which  it  was  said,  1  and  my  Father  are  one,  to  denote  the  unity  of  substance, 
not  singularity  of  number." 

Tol.  ii.  pp.  196,  197.     But  this  talo  is  now  justly  rejected  by  alL     In  its  original  fonn  it 
seems  only  to  liavc  related  to  the  Gospel.  . 

' '  The  testimony  of  Vij;ilius  bishop  of  Thapsus,  who  wrote  In  the  fifth  century,  is  de- 
signedly omitted,  as  he  is  a  writer  of  very  little  credit,  who  imposed  his  sentiments  upon 
the  worlil  under  the  names  of  Alhanasius,  Matius,  and  others ;  and  also  because  the 
passage,  in  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  referred  to  the  disputed  clause,  i«  lospected  not 
to  be  genuine. 
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'  It  ia  conlcntled  lliat  if  tlicse  worils  — jc/iiV/i  thret;  are  one,  qui  tret 
unum  »unt~\mil  not  been  in  Tcrtulliun's  copy  of  tlie  New  Tcstii- 
nient,  most  nssnreJIy  we  should  never  have  seen  tlicm  in  this  pliice. 
But  it  lias  l)cen  replied.  What  can  he  made  of  thctsc  words  of  Tcrl 
tuUian,  in  order  to  prove  the  genuineness  of  this  text?  It  is  plain 
that  he  liaa  7iot  cited  the  controverted  pas^!af;e,  because  his  quotiition 
bcfjina  with  qvomoito  dictum  est,  in  the  same  manner  ns  it  is  written, 
land  my  Father  are  one.  (Jolm  x.  30.)  That  the  controverted  text 
wa'^  neither  known  to  him,  nor  cited  by  him,  is  hijrhly  piobable  ;  for 
he  has  never  quoted  it  in  all  his  works.  Indeed  he  would  have  had 
no  occasion  fo  have  cited  John  x.  30.  it'  he  had  known  anythin<j  of  a 
text  which  had  affirmed  of  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Spirit, 
that  these  three  are  one.  For  that  would  have  sounded  better,  and 
appeared  more  like  a  proof  of  the  unity  of  the  substance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  \yith  the  Father  and  the  Son,  than  any  text  which  he  has 
alleged  in  proof  of  that  point.' 

'  (2.)  From  the  writings  of  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  two 
passages  have  been  cited  to  prove  that  1  John  v.  7.  was  contained  in 
his  manuscript  of  the  Latin  version.  Tlie  first  is  from  liis  sevcntv- 
third  Epistle,  addressed  to  Jubaianus,  in  A.  n.  256,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  invalidate  the  baptism  administered  by  heretics.  In  this  Eiiistle, 
the  following  passage  occurs :  — 

"  Si  baptiznri  quia  npud  liirrcticum^-cos]  potuit,  utiquc  et  rcmlssnm  pcoentorum 
coiisi'fiui  potiii^ — si  puccatdniiii  rc'iiiis'<aiii  eiin!ieciilii9  csf,  ct  nniictiricutus  eat,  et 
templuin  Y>k\  fncliH  est;  qii;rro  oiijns  Dei  ?  Si  Crentiirls,  mm  poluit,  qui  in  eum 
non  credldit ;  »i  Cliristi,  n<>n  [nee]  hnjus  potest  fieri  [fieri  imtiiit]  tenq>liini,  qui 
ncjjat  Dcum  CliriaCuni ;  si  Spiritus  Saiicti  (,)  rum  tret  umnn  tuiit  [thiQ,  quimioilii 
Spiritua  Snnelus  phieiilus  esse  ei  potest,  (pil  aut  I'litri.i  nut  Filii  [Fil.  nut  Tut.] 
inimieus  est?"  Cypriani  Opera  u  Kell.  p.  203.  folio.  Oxon.  IC82.  [Kd.  Haluz. 
p.  in.-J.    Piir.  1726.J 

"  If  any  one  could  be  baptized  hy  a  heretic,  and  cmihl  nbtnin  remif.tiim  of  lini, — 
if  be  has  obtained  rrmigsion  of  iinn,  and  i.t  xanclified,  and  bfcojne  the  temple  of  God ; 
I  atk,  of  what  God  f  If  of  the  Creator,  he  cannot  be  bin  temple,  who  ban  not 
believed  in  Ilini ;  if  of  Cbrixl,  neither  con  be  uhndeniii  Him  to  be  God,  be  Hit 
temple ;  if  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  since  the  three  are  (uic.  bow  ran  the  Holy  iSpirit  be 
reconciled  to  him,  u-ho  m  an  enemy,  either  of  the  Father  or  of  the  Son  f" 

'  In  this  passage  Dr.  Mill,  and  other  advocates  for  the  genuinenejis 
of  the  disputed  clause,  contend  that  there  is  plainly  an  argument 
founded  upon  the  unity  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  But  how  does  Cyprian  make  out  or  prove  that  unity  ?  He 
attempts  no  proof  of  such  unity,  but  presupposes  it  as  a  point  that 
must  be  admitted.  —  "  Since  the  three,"  he  says,  "  are  one,  the  Holy 
Spirit  cannot  be  reconciled  to  him,  who  i$  an  enemy  either  of  the 
Father  or  of  the  Son."  That  they  are  one,  he  supposes  every  one 
will  know,  who  has  read  the  New  Testament,  arnl  therefore  he  only 
just  alludes  to  the  text  as  his  authority.  In  opposition  to  this  reason- 
ing,   Michaclis  observes,    that  the  words  —  cum  tret  unum  tunt, — 

'  '  Benson  on  the  Epistles,  vol.  ii.  p.  6.32.  Michaclis  (vol.  iv.  p.  421:)  has  considered  th« 
ahove-citcd  passHf^c  of  TeriulliiiTi,  which,  he  doiormines,  is  not  a  qu  otation.  Hut  the  fullest 
considenuiou  of  it  wilt  he  found  in  Itistiop  Kayo's  Rcch-sia^tical  History  of  the  Second  and 
Third  Centuries,  iihistraled  from  Tcrtulli:ui  (pp.  .544 — .046.);  who  concludes  his  ohscrva- 
tions  by  expressing  his  opinion,  that  **tho  puNsago  in  Tortullian,  far  from  containing  an 
allusion  lo  1  John  v.  7.,  luniiahcs  most  dccibive  proof  that  he  knew  nothing  of  tlio  verse." 
p).  546.) 
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though  inserted  in  the  later  editions  of  Cyprian's  works,  are  not  con- 
tained in  that  edition  which  was  published  by  Erasmus ;  and  that 
even  if  they  were  genuine,  they  will  jirove  nothing  more  than  the 
same  words  which  arc  quoted  by  Tertulliaii.  Also  Augustine  doubted 
the  genuineness  of  this  Epistle. 

'  The  other  passage  of  Cjj)rian,  above  alluded  to,  is  to  be  found 
in  his  treatise  on  the  Unity  of  the  Church,  written  a.  d.  251,  where 
he  was  said  thus  expressly  to  cite  the  disputed  clause :  — 

"  Dielt  Doininus,  Ego  et  Paler  unum  tumui :  et  iterum  de  Patre,  et  Filio,  et 
Spiritu  Sancto  scriptum  est,  Et  trei  unum  tunt."  De  Uuitate  Ecclesite,  On.  n.  109 
[I9.5-f..]  "^ 

"  The  Lord  aaith,  /  and  my  Father  are  one ;  and  apain  it  is  written  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  And  these  three  are  one." 

This,  it  is  urged  by  the  advocates  of  the  contested  clause,  is  a  plain 
citation  of  two  different  texts  of  Scripture,  viz.  the  first,  of  what 
Jesus  Christ  says  of  himself,  in  John  x.  30.,  "  The  Lord  says,  / 
and  my  Father  are  one;"  and  the  second  (which  is  expressly  accom- 
panied with  the  ancient  formula  of  quotation,  it  is  written,)  is  a 
citation  of  what  is  spoken  of  them  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  some 
other  place.  "  And  again,"  it  is  written,  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  S[)irit,  And  these  three  are  one.  But  where  is 
it  so  written,  except  in  1  John  v.  7.?  On  the  other  hand,  admitting 
that  the  words  Et  tres  unum  sunt — And  these  three  are  one  —  were  eo 
quoted  from  the  verse  in  question,  Michaclis  asks  whether  a  paonage 
found  in  no  ancient  (ireek  manuscrij)t,  (luf)tcd  by  no  Greek  Father, 
and  contiined  in  no  other  ancient  version  but  the  Latin,  is  therefore 
to  be  pronounced  genuine,  merely  because  one  single  Latin  Father 
of  the  first  three  centuries,  who  was  Bishop  of  Carthage,  where  the 
Latin  version  only  was  used,  and  where  Greek  was  unknown,  has 
quoted  it  ?  Under  these  circunistjvnccs,  should  we  conclu<le  that 
the  passage  stood  originally  in  the  Greek  autograph  of  St.  John? 
Certainly  not;  for  the  only  inference  which  could  be  deduced  from 
Cyprian's  quotation  would  be  this,  that  the  passage  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Latin  version  so  early  as  the  third  century.  This 
answer  Michaelis  thinks  sufficient  to  invalidate  Cyprian's  authority, 
in  establishing  the  authenticity  of  1  John  v.  7.,  on  the  supposition 
that  Cyprian  really  quoted  it  But  that  he  did  so,  it  is  asserted  to 
be  more  than  any  man  can  prove.  The  words  Tres  unum  sunt  are 
contained  not  only  in  the  seventh  but  likewise  in  the  eighth  verse, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  ancient  and  genuine  text  of  John  ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  at  least  possible  that  Cyprian  took  them,  not  from  the 
seventh,  but  from  the  eighth  verse.  It  is  true  that  he  eays.  These 
words  arc  written  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  whereas  Tret 
unum  sunt  in  the  eighth  verse  relate  only  to  the  spirit,  the  water,  and 
the  blood.  But  it  must  be  observed  that  the  Latin  Fathers  inter- 
preted Spiritiit,  Aqua,  et  Sanguis,  not  literally  but  mystically,  and 
some  of  them  really  understood  by  these  words  Pater,  Fdius,  et 
Spiritus  sanctus,  taking  aqua  in  the  sense  of  Pater,  sanguis  in  the 
sense  of  Filius,  and  spiritus  in  the  sense  of  Si)iritus  sanctus.' 

"  Mlchaelis's  Introduction,  vol.  iv.  p.  42.3.  He  adduces  instances  of  such  irtyslicnl  inter- 
pretation from  Augustine,  who  wrote  a  century  after  Cyprian;  from  Kucherius,  viliu  »rot» 
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'  (3.)  Tlic  tliinl  Latin  Fatlior,  produced  in  favour  of  this  disputwl 
passage,  is  Jerome ;  who  Hourislied  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  or 
the  bef^iiinliif;  of  the  filth  century,  and  resided  cliiefly  at  Bethlehem. 
His  i)rofomid  knowled-^c  of  tiie  ()ri<Tinal  Scri[)turcs  has  caused  his 
biblical  labours  to  be  licld  in  tlie  hi}rhc.-it  esteem.  In  several  editions 
of  the  Latin  version,  there  is  a  preliice  or  prologue  to  the  Catholic 
Epistles,  ascrii)cd  to  him ;  which  pretends  that  all  the  Greek  copies 
had  the  seventh  verse,  and  com])laiuB  of  the  Latin  translators  as  un- 
faithful, for  leaving  it  out. 

'  On  this  supposed  i)rolo<!;ue  of  Jerome  many  advocates  of  the  dis- 
puted clau.ie  founded,  as  they  imagined,  a  powerful  argument  for  its 
genuineness;  while  others  have  candidly  admitted  that  the  prologue 
is  spurious.  In  fact,  this  jjreface  is  of  no  authority  whatever;  for,  1. 
Ita  style  is  so  barbarous  as  to  prove  that  it  could  not  have  been 
written  by  Jerome;  2.  It  is  wanting  in  his  catalogue  of  prefaces,  as 
well  as  in  the  best  and  most  ancient  manuscripts  of  Jerome's  version ; 

3.  It  is  often  found  in  Latin  copies  without  his  name  ;  it  makes  use 
of  the  term  Epistidm  Caiionicx,  "  Canonical  Epistles,"  whereas 
Jerome's  title  for  them  was  Epistulcs  Calliolicce,  "  Catliolic  Epistles;  " 

4.  Further,  this  preface  is  prefixed  to  some  Latin  copies  of  tlie 
Catholic  Epistles,  in  which  the  disputed  text  is  not  inserted ;  whence 
it  is  evident  that  the  ancient  MSS.  from  which  such  copies  were  made 
had  not  the  disputed  text,  though  the  transcribers  had  the  folly  to 
insert  that  preface ;  5.  And,  finally,  what  proves  that  it  is  utterly 
destitute  of  authority,  is  the  fact,  that  "  it  insinuates  one  falsehood, 
and  asserts  two  other  direct  and  notorious  fidsehoods.  It  insinuates 
that  all  the  Greek  copies  of  the  New  Testament  had  this  verse ; 
whereas  none  of  them  hud  it,  nor  "  (as  we  have  already  seen)  "  has 
any  of  the  genuine  works  of  the  Greek  Fathers  once  mentioned  it. 
And  Jerome,  above  all  men,  who  was  so  conversant  in  the  Greek 
copies  of  tlic  New  Testament  and  in  the  Greek  Fathers,  nmst  needs 
have  known  this  to  have  been  a  direct  falsehood.  Again,  the  preface 
asucrts  that  the  Latin  translators  were  unfaithful  in  leaving  out  the  tes- 
tin'iony  of  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Spirit,  and  that  ne  [Jerome] 
hud  restored  it."  ' 

'  (4.)  Hut  a  chief  argument  arising  from  the  quotations  of  the  Latin 
Fathers  is  derived  from  the  confession  of  faith,  drawn  up  by  Eugenius, 

A.  D.  4n4 ;  flfid  from  Fiiciindus,  who  wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  centniy.  (Ibid, 
p.  424.)  Bishop  Miirsli.  aftt^r  Michactis,  hag  collected  similar  instances  of  in)'Bticai  inter- 
I  reliition.  (Lcitcrs  to  Travis,  I'rcf.  pp.  xii. — xir.  note  15.)  Dr.  Hales  (on  the  Trinitjr, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  IS",  198.)  has  rnilcnvoiind  to  vindicate  ihe  citations  of  Augustine  and  Eucherius 
a^  real  (piutiitiuim,  and  not  mystical  interpretations  of  the  eighth  verse;  and  Bishop  Burgess 
1ms  arcui'd,  that  ni'iilier  Cyprian  nor  any  other  Father  before  Facundus  (who  flouriincd 
iiliont  the  niidillc  of  the  sixth  century)  did  inlcrpret  the  eighth  veree  mystically.     (Vindi- 

•  Hiion  of  I  Jidin  v.  7.  pp.  xvii.  cl  nq  1.36  —  138.)  His  arguments,  however,  are  ably  and 
SHtrsfactorily  controverted  by  Crito  Cantabrigicnsis.  who  has  particularly  considered  the 
Ir.is.^accs  siippoM'd  tu  Im!  cited  by  Angu-tine,  Eiichcrius,  Fnlgcntius,  Casiodorus,  and  Leo 
the  Grc.Ht,  Ilisluip  of  Rome.  (Vindication  of  I'orson,  pp.  230—288.)  See  also  on  this 
topic  Dr.  lltrnson,  on  the  I'.pisilrs,  v(d,  ii.  pp.  633,  634, 

'  '  Ilenson  on  th  '  Kpi.stles,  vul.  ii.  p.  635.  Hieronymi  Opera  A  Martianay,  torn.  i.  col 
1071  — 1673.  I'ari.s,  1093.  Kettnor,  who  reluctantly  admits  that  the  preface  in  question 
U  ntJl  the  production  of  Jerome,  yet  maintains  that  it  is  good  evidenrc  for  the  gcmiinenesa 
of  the  di8|inted  text  in  llir  eiclilh,  ninth,  and  following  centuricsl  (llistoria  Dicli  Joannei. 
1  Joli.  V.  7.  p.  17i.)     bee  also  the  Vindicatiou  of  Frofeaaor  Forson  by  Crilo  Caulabrigien- 

•  i-,  pp.  I8J— iiU'J. 
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Bishop  of  Carthage,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  and  presented  by 
nearly  four  hundred  bishops  to  Ilunneric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  an 
Arian  and  a  bitter  enemy  to  those  who  professed  the  orthodox  faith. 
In  this  confes.sion,  which  is  recorded  by  Victor  Vitensis ',  tlie  follow- 
ing passage  occurs :  — 

"  Ut  ftdbuc  luce  elarius  unius  divinitntis  esse  cum  Patre  et  Filio  Spirilum  Sanctum 
dooeamus.  .Toannis  Evangclistffi  testirnonio  coniprobatur.     Ait  namqne,  tres  bdwt, 

QUI  TE.HTIMONIUM  PEBHIBKNT  IM  CCEIX),  PATER,  VERDIIM,  ET  SPIRITUS  SANCTU8,  BT 
UI  TRES  ONUM  SUNT." 

Jn  £n<:lish  thus  :  —  "That  we  may  further  show  it  to  be  clearer  than  the  light, 
that  the  divinity  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  one,  we  have  the 
testimony  of  the  evangelist  .lohn  ;  for  be  says,  —  there  arb  trrer  which  bear 

RECORD  IN  HKAVHn,  THR  FATHER,  THE  WORD,  AKD  THE  BOLT  SPIRIT,  AND  THESR 
TIUBB  ARB  OHB." 

'  In  this  pass.age  of  the  confession  of  the  African  bishops,  1  John 
y.  7.  is  clearly  and  distinctly  quoted ;  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  delivered  to  sworn  enemies  of  the  Catholic  faith  (for 
which  these  bishops  suffered  very  severe  persecutions)  have  been 
urged  as  proofs  for  the  genuineness  of  the  disputed  clause,  the 
authenticity  of  which  the  hostile  Arians  would  not  fail  to  have 
challenged  or  denied,  had  it  even  been  considered  of  doubtful  origin.' 
But  the  appearance  of  this  verse  in  the  confession  of  the  African 
bishops,  Michaelis  remarks,  proves  nothing  in  respect  of  its  authen- 
ticity ;  for  the  only  inference  which  we  can  deduce  is,  that  the 
passage  was  contained  in  the  Latin  manuscripts  then  used  in  Africa. 
"  We  may  infer  that  Eugenius,  who  drew  up  the  confession,  found 
the  passage  in  his  Latin  manuscript;  but  that  nil  the  bishops  who 
signed  this  confession  found  the  quoted  passage  likewise  in  their 
manuscripts  is  a  very  unwarranfcible  inference.  For  when  a 
formulary  of  religious  articles  is  composed,  however  numerous  the 
persons  may  be  who  set  their  names  to  it,  it  is  in  fact  the  work  only  of 
him  who  drew  it  up ;  and  a  subscription  to  such  a  formulary,  though 
it  conveys  a  general  assent  to  the  doctrines  contained  in  it,  by  no 
means  implies  that  every  subscriber  has,  previous  to  his  subscription, 
examined  every  argument  adduced,  or  every  quotation  that  is  alleged 
in  it,  and  obtained  a  thorough  conviction  that  not  one  of  them  is  ex- 
ceptionable. But  it  is  said,  the  Arians  themselves  who  were  present 
when  this  confession  was  delivered  made  no  objection  to  the  quota- 
tion, '  Tre>  sunt  qui  testimonium  perhibent  in  calo,'  Sfc. ;  that  they 
acknowledged,  therefore,  by  their  very  silence,  that  the  passage  was 
not  spurious.  Now  this  is  a  very  weak  and  even  absurd  argument. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  we  have  no  further  knowledge  of  this  trans- 

• '  Historia  Persccutionis  Vandalicie,  p.  29.  edit.  Ruinart.  Mr.  Travis  has  related  the 
history  of  this  transaction  in  his  "  Letters  to  Edward  Gibbon,  Eaq."  pp.  57—60.;  and  ho 
has  printed  the  confession  at  length  in  his  Appendix,  No.  xxxi.  pp.  31.  el  «(/. 

"  See  Mr.  Butler's  Horra  lliblicje,  vol.  ii.  pp.  292—295.  2d  edit.  The  arguments  bneHy 
noticed  above  are  urged  at  length  under  twelve  heads  with  great  ingenuity  by  Mr. Butler; 
and  if  the  historian,  from  whose  cxpres.sions  he  has  deduced  them,  had  been  a  writer  of 
unimpeachable  veracity,  they  would  go  far  towards  deciding  the  controversy.  But,  unhap- 
pily for  the  testimony  of  Victor  Vitensis,  that  hi.-torian  has  not  only  rendered  bis  credit 
extremely  suspiciniis  l)y  his  account  of  the  Vandalic  persecution,  but  he  has  also  excited 
the  sneers  of  infidelity  (sec  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall.  vol.  vL  pp.  283-295.  Svo.  edit), 
by  recording  some  ridiculous  miiacles,  the  truth  of  which,  notwitlatandiiig,  he  soleniiilj 
pledged  himself  to  prove 
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action  tlian  wliat  tlic  ortlimlox  tlictnsclvcd  have  given  of  it;  and, 
tlicrcforc,  it  is  not  fair  to  coiicludo  that  the  Arians  made  no 
olyt'Ctioiis,  incroly  from  the  circumstance  that  no  ohjcctions  are  on 
record.  Scc<mdly,  if  tlic  coiichision  were  admissible,  nay,  were  it 
ahsohitcly  cortiiin,  that  the  Arians,  wlio  were  present  at  this  confer- 
ence, admitted,  '  Trrs  stmt  qui  (e.itimonium  perhibent  in  calo,'  §■<:.,  it 
wouUl  follow  oidy  that  the  passage  was  in  their  Latin  manuscripts,  as 
the  quotation  of  it  sliows  that  it  was  in  the  Latin  manuscript  of 
Eugcnius,  who  drew  up  the  coni"ession.  For  these  Arians  were 
Vandals  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Spain  into  Africa,  who  read  the 
Bible  only  in  the  Latin  translation,  and  were  totally  unacquainted 
with  Greek.  Consequently  their  silence  on  the  quotation  of  a 
passage  from  the  I^atin  translation,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century, 
nffords  no  presumption  whatsoever  that  the  passage  existed  in  the 
Greek  original.  Lastly,  the  whole  transaction  between  Ilunneric 
with  his  Arian  Vandals  on  the  one  side,  and  the  orthodox  bishops  of 
Africa  on  the  other,  was  of  such  a  nature  as  was  very  ill  adapted  to 
the  decision  of  a  critical  question.  For  these  Vandals  did  not 
combat  by  argument,  but  by  force;  and  they  brought  their  adver- 
saries to  silence,  not  by  reasoning  with  them,  but  by  cutting  out 
their  tongues.  To  argue,  thererore,  from  the  silence  of  such  men  to 
the  authenticity  of  1  John  v.  7.  is  nearly  the  same  as  an  appeal  in  its 
favour  to  the  testimony  of  a  Russian  corporal." ' 

*  Such  is  the  exiertial  evidence  /iir  the  genuineness  of  this  much 
litigated  clause.      It  only  remains  that  we  briefly  notice, 

'  2.    The  internal  Evidence  adduced  in  its  Behalf. 

'  \.  It  is  contended  that  the  connection  of  the  disputed  clause  requires 
it  to  be  inserted,  in  order  to  coiiijdete  the  sense;  while  those  who  reject 
it  uffiriii  that  its  insertion  injures  the  whole  passage. 

'  Various  commentators  both  of  the  Romish  and  Protestant  churches 
have  given  explications,  the  design  of  which  is  to  show  that  the  verse, 
if  properly  interpreted,  instead  of  disturbing  the  sense  of  the  verses 
with  which  it  is  joined,  rather  renders  it  more  connected  and  complete. 
I5ut  the  argument,  which  they  would  derive  from  this  supposed  ne- 
cessary connection,  is  denied  by  the  opponents  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  disputed  clause,  who  contend  that  the  sense  would  also  be  more 
complete,  and  the  connection  more  clear,  without  it.  That  the 
reader  may  be  enabled  duly  to  estimate  the  force  or  weakness  of  this 
argument,  the  exposition  of  Hishop  Horsley,  which  is  drawn  up  on 
the  assumption  that  it  contains  the  "genuine  words"  of  the  apostle, 
shall  be  subjoined,  together  with  tliecx|ilanation  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  show  that  the  sense  is  entire  without  the  dis- 
puted clause. 

'  i.    liishop  Jlorslcifs  Paraphrastic  Exposition. 

"  There  arc  three  in  heaven  that  bear  record,  —  record  to  this  fact,  that  Jesus  is 
the  Christ,— 'M?  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.' 

"  I'hc  Father  b;iro  witness  by  his  own  voice  from  heaven,  twice  declaring  Jesui 

*  '  Alichiich'.s'd  latruiluctioti,  vol.  iv.  pp.  427,  428. 
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liis  beloved  Ron ;  first  after  his  baptism,  when  he  cnme  up  out  of  the  river,  and 
BKiiiti  at  the  transfijruratinn.  A  third  time  the  Father  bare  witness  when  he  sent 
his  unvul  t»  Je.^us  in  iignny  in  the  garden. 

"  The  eternal  Word  bare  witness  by  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwellin);  in 
Jt'HUS  b«idily, — hy  tliat  plenitude  of  strength  and  power  with  which  he  was  supplied 
for  the  perliirmiincc  of  his  miracles,  and  the  endurance  in  his  frail  and  mortal 
bo<ly  of  the  fire  of  the  Father's  wrath.  The  Word  bare  witness,  —  perhaps  more 
indirectly, — still  the  Word  bare  witness,  by  the  preternatural  darkness  which  for 
three  hours  obscured  the  sun,  while  Jesus  hung  in  torment  upon  the  cross  ;  in  the 
(piakin^  of  the  earth,  the  rending  of  the  rocks,  and  the  opening  of  the  graves,  to 
liberate  the  bodies  of  the  saints  which  appeared  in  the  hofy  city,  after  our  Lord's 
resurrection ;  for  these  extraordinary  convulsions  of  the  material  world  must  be 
ascribed  to  that  power  by  which  God  in  the  beginning  created  it,  and  still  directs 
the  course  of  it, — that  is,  to  the  immediate  act  of  the  Word ;  for  '  by  him  all 
things  were  made,  and  he  upholded  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  own  power." 

"  The  Holy  Ohost  bare  witness,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  the  infant  Jesus, 
made,  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  the  mouths  of  his  serrantu  and  in- 
htriiincnts,  Simeon  and  Anna;  and  more  directly,  by  his  visible  descent  upon  the 
adult  Jesus  at  his  baptism,  and  upon  the  apostles  of  Jesus  after  the  ascension  of 
their  Lord. 

"  Thus  the  three  in  heaven  bare  wilne's ;  and  Iheie  three,  the  apostle  adds,  are 
„ne, — one,  in  the  unity  of  a  consentient  testimony;  for  that  unity  is  all  that  U 
requisite  to  the  purpose  of  the  n[M>stlc'8  present  argument.  ...  He  goes  on  :  And 
there  are  three  in  earth  that  bear  tiitiwis, — the  Spirit,  and  the  Water,  and  the  Blood ; 
unit  these  three  agree  in  one. 

"  'J'lie  S/iirit  is  here  evidently  to  be  understood  of  the  gifts  preternatorally  con- 
ferred U]K)n  believers, 

"  The  iraler  ami  tlie  blood  mentioned  here  n.s  witnesses  are  the  water  and  the 
blood  which  issued  from  the  Redeemer's  side,  when  his  body,  already  dead,  was 
jiicrccd  by  a  soldier  with  a  spcnr. 

"  Hut  how  do  this  water  and  this  blood  bear  witness  that  the  crucified  Jeinu 
was  the  Christ 'i*  Water  and  blood  were  tlic  imlispcn.'able  instruments  of  cleansing 
mill  ex|piatinii  in  all  llie  cleniisings  and  expiations  of  the  law.  '  Almost  all  things,' 
sailh  St.  Puiil,  'are  by  the  law  purged  with  bUnid ;  and  without  shedding  of  blmid 
iheie  is  no  rcmis.'sion.'  Hut  the  purgation  was  not  by  blood  only,  but  by  blmxl 
and  wntir;  for  the  same  apostle  says,  'When  Moses  had  spoken  every  precept  to 
nil  the  people,  according  to  the  law,  he  look  the  blood  of  calves  and  of  goaU,  with 
water,  and  sprinklod  both  the  book  and  all  the  people.'  All  the  cleansings  and 
exiiiations  of  the  law,  by  water  and  animal  blood,  were  typical  of  the  real  cleansing 
of  the  conscience  by  the  water  of  baptism,  and  of  the  expiation  of  real  guilt  by  the 
IiIoikI  of  Christ  shed  upon  the  cross,  and  virtually  taken  and  received  by  the  faith- 
fid  in  the  Lord's  supper.  The  flowing,  therefore,  of  this  water  and  this  blo<Kl 
ininiediately  upon  our  Lord's  death,  from  the  wound  opened  in  his  side,  was  a 
notification  to  the  surrounding  multitudes,  though  at  the  time  understood  by  few, 
that  the  real  expiation  was  now  complete,  and  the  cleaning  fount  set  open. 

"  T!ius  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  how  the  water  and  the  blood,  together 
with  the  Spirit,  are  witnesses  upon  earth,  to  esUblish  the  faith  which  overcometh 
the  world.'  ' 

'  It  will,  however,  be  observed,  that  this  argument  assumes  that 
iv  if  yfi,  upon  earth,  in  the  eighth  verse,  implies  that  something  had 
iircceded  with  iv  rm  ovpavw,  in  heaven.  "  liut  they  who  argue  in 
this  manner"  (Bishop  Marsh  observes)  "forget  that  iv  if  73  '» 
wanting  in  the  Greek  MSS.  as  well  ns  iv  T<fi  ovpavw.  Also,  m  the 
oldest  Latin  MSS.  the  eighth  verse  is  equally  destitute  of  in  terra, 
which  was  inserted  for  the  very  purpose  of  having  something  to  cor- 
rcsjiond  with  in  catlo,  and  shows  how  well  the  several  parts  ot  the 
interpolation  have  been  fitted  to  each  other."' 

'  '  Bp.  llorslcy's  Sermons,  vol  i.  pP   "' — **"• 
'  '  Bp.  Marsh's  liCclnrcs,  part  vi.  p.  27.  note. 
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'  ii.    Sir  Tsaac  Newtoiis  Paraphrastic  Exposition. 

"  H'ho  is  he  Ihnl  orercnmeth  the  mirld,  hut  he  that  belierelh  that  Jrbus  i»  the  Son 
of  Gad,  tliiil  Smi  s|iiiki;ii  ol'  in  llic-  I'Halin-,  ivln;re  lie  siiilli,  '  I'luiu  urt  iny  Son,  tliii 
(l.iy  Imvo  I  lpi;j;(itleii  lliee.'  This  is  he  that,  nClor  lliu  .Iiws  liiul  long  expected  him, 
Clime,  (irsi  in  a  mortal  liody,  lii/  liii|itisin  of  uuiler,  ntid  then  in  nn  imniorlnl  one  by 
dlicildinir  IiIh  hlmul  upon  the  crosH,  and  risin;;  n^rain  from  llie  iload  ;  mtt  by  water 
mill/,  but  III/  water  anil  hliuiil ;  Ijoinj;  tlie  Son  of  God,  as  well  by  bin  resurrection 
I'loni  llie  (Kiid  (Acts  xiii.  .'Ill  ),  lu  by  his  sopernatnrul  birtli  of  llic  Virgin.  (Luke 
i  .15.)  Anil  it  i.i  the  Spirit  ;dso,  that,  lo^etlicr  witli  the  water  and  blond,  beareth 
witne.i$  of  the  truth  of  his  comiii-; ;  because  the  S/iirit  is  tnith.  and  so  a  fit  and  unex- 
n-ptionubU"  witness.  Fnr  there  are  three  that  bear  record  of  his  cominjf;  the 
Spirit,  which  be  promised  to  send,  and  which  w:\s  since  sent  forth  upon  us  in  the 
Ibiin  of  cloven  ton;;uc3  ami  of  various  j;ifts  ;  the  baptism  of  water,  wherein  God 
tcHlilleil  'this  is  my  beloved  Son;'  and  the  sheddinj;  ol  his  blond,  accompanied  with 
his  resurrection,  wbcroby  he  became  the  most  railhfnl  martyr  or  witness  of  this 
ti-titb.  And  these  three,  the  Spirit,  the  baptism,  and  passion  of  Christ,  agree  in 
witncssinf;  one  and  the  sinne  thin;;  (namely,  that  the  Son  of  God  is  come);  and 
therefore  their  evidence  is  stron;;  ;  tor  tlic  law  requires  but  two  consenting;  wit- 
nesses, anil  here  we  have  three  :  and  if  ire  receive  the  witness  nf  men,  the  thnvfold 
vitiiess  nf  Onil,  which  he  b;ire  of  his  Son,  by  declaring  at  his  baiitism  'This  is  my 
beloved  Sim,'  by  raisin;;  him  from  the  dead,  and  by  pouring  out  liis  Spirit  on  us,  i» 
greater;  and  ihereforo  ou;;lit  to  be  more  readily  received." 

"  Tliia,"  Sir  Is.iac  Newton  ohservcs,  "  is  the  sense  plain  and  natural, 
and  the  arfruiucnt  full  and  ptronfj;  b\it  if  you  insert  the  testimony  of 
tiie  three  in  heaven,  you  interrupt  and  spoil  it :  for  the  whole  design 
of  the  apostle  being  hrre  to  prove  to  men  by  witness  the  truth  of 
Christ's  coming,  I  would  ask  how  the  testimony  of  'the  three  in 
heaven  '  makes  to  this  puqwsc  ?  If  their  testimony  be  not  given  to 
men,  bow  does  it  prove  to  them  the  truth  of  Christ's  coming?  If  it 
he  [given],  bow  is  the  testimony  in  heaven  distinguished  from  that 
on  earth?  It  is  the  same  S|)irit  which  witnesses  in  heaven  and 
in  earth.  If  in  both  ca.scs  it  witiie.iscs  to  us  men,  wherein  lies  the 
dift'ercnce  between  it.s  witncs.'sing  in  heaven  and  it3  witnessing  in 
earth  ?  If  in  the  first  e.iae  it  does  not  witness  to  men,  to  whom  doth 
it  witnes,-*?  And  to  what  piiii)i)se  ?  And  how  does  its  witnessing 
make  to  the  design  of  St.  John's  discourse?  Let  them  make  good 
sense  of  it  who  arc  able.  For  my  part,  I  can  make  none.  If  it  be 
said,  that  we  are  not  to  determine  what  is  Scripture,  and  what  not, 
by  our  private  judgments,  I  confess  it  in  places  not  controverted; 
but,  in  disputiible  places,  I  love  to  take  what  I  can  best  under- 
stand."' 

'  2.  At  the  seventh  verse,  the  three  that  bear  record,  are  manifestly 
persons,  and  the  u-ords  that  express  two  of  them  are  masculine  nouns, 
6  Ilarr/p  '^TIIE  FxTlIKlt),  and  b  Airfot  (THE  WoRD);  whence  we 
may  naturally  expect  that  the  adjuncts,  or  adjectives  which  allude  to 
them,  would  all  be  of  the  masculine  yender  likewise:  consequently  we 
find  the  heincnly  witne.i.<!es  to  be  denoted  by  the  words  rpels  lUriv  oi 
fuipTvpovmes  (there  are  three  that  bear  record). 

'  Thus  far,  all  is  conformable  to  the  rules  of  plain  grammar.     Be- 
sides, it  cjinnot  be  dillicult  to  conceive  that  the  sacred  writer,  when 

■ '  Sii  laauc  Newton's  Hist,  of  Two  Texts.     Works,  vol.  v.  pp.  528,  529. 
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about  to  express  the  earthly  witnesses  in  the  next  verse,  might 
carry  on  the  same  expression  or  adjuncts  to  that  verse  ;  and  the  cor- 
respondence in  the  number  of  witnesses,  and  the  similarity  of  their 
design  in  bearing  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  religion  of  Christ, 
may  tend  to  confirm  this  sentiment.  But  if  the  former  verse  did  not 
I>recede,  and  should  be  rejected  as  spurious,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
account  for  the  use  of  the  masculine  gender ;  and  we  should  rather 
be  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  words  would  have  been  rpia  tlci  ra 
fiapTvpovvra,  as  all  the  terms  that  follow  to  denote  the  earthly 
energies,  or  attestations,  are  every  one  of  the  neuter  gender.  It 
appears,  then,  that  the  turn  of  the  language,  as  well  as  the  nature  of 
the  witnesses,  would  require  the  use  of  this  gender;  and  therefore 
the  accuracy  of  the  construction,  or  the  strict  rules  of  grammar,  must 
favour  the  present  text.^ 

'  3.  Bishop  Middlcton  has  a  long  and  elaborate  di.ssert-ition,  the  de- 
sign of  which  is  to  show  that  the  article  TO  before  ev  elcnv  in  the 
eighth  verse  must  necessarily  refer  to  the  word  'UN  in  the  preceding 
verse,  and  consequently  that  both  verses  must  be  retained,  or  both 
rejerted.' 

'  This  argument  is  n6t  of  a  nature  to  admit  of  abridgment;  but,  in 
order  to  be  strictly  correct,  there  shotdd  be  an  identity  in  the  subject, 
and  not  a  similarity  only.  A  doubt  may  be  reasonably  entertained, 
whether,  in  the  language  of  St.  John,  TO  'EN  is  not  used  as  an 
equivalent  to  TO  ATl'O,  as  it  is  in  Phil.  ii.  2. ;  in  which  case  no 
reference  to  any  preceding  exjiression  would  be  applied.  To  this  wc 
may  add,  that  if  the  Vulgate  preserves  the  true  reading,  the  trans- 
lators must  have  supposed  the  EIS  TO 'EN  of  the  8th  verse  to  be 
equivalent  to  the  "EN  of  the  7th  ;  for  all  the  manuscripts  which  retain 
the  concluding  clause  of  the  8th  verse  (a  very  large  portion  of  them 
omitting  it),  read  tres  unum  sunt,  as  in  the  7th  verse.' 

'  4  The  mode  of  thinking  and  diction  is  peculiar  to  St.  John.  No 
other  evangelist  or  apostle  speaks  of  the  witness  of  the  Father  or  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  he  does  in  his  Gospel;  and  no  other  evangelist  or 
apostle  calls  the  Sun  of  God  the  WoKD. 

•  This  argument  has  been  strenuously  urged  by  Kettner,  Bengel, 
and  other  zealous  advocates  for  the  disputed  clause.*  But,  on  tl.o 
other  hand,  it  is  contended  that  there  is  no  such  identical  expression 
in  the  whole  Bible  besides. 

•  5.  Further,  critics  who  advocated  the  genuineness  of  this  text, 

. .  Classical  Journal,  vol.  ii.  Pp.  869-871.     See  also  M^,  Nolan's  Inqoiry.  pp.  260.  304. 

■•  See  Bishop  Mirtdleton  on  the  Greek  Article,  pp.  633—653. 

'•  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  330.  ^„^,„  .  ,< sr    viii  13.. 

•  <  In  support  of  the  above  arpiment.  Bishop  Burgess  refer,  to  J^"  ^^^''^rioa, 
and  XV.  26  r^nd  before  him,  Griesbach  (who  bIvcs  up  tl.e  d.spated  P«««g«  "  'P^"" 
had  candidly  said,  that  John  here  refers  'o  Christ's  d,scour«m  John  r.3_^^^^ 

with  John  viii.  1.1.  18.-,  and  adds,  that  what  Jesus  Chn't  had    here  tang^^       ^^,,^ 

wished   to  prove  to  his  readers  by  '»>«   "^^  "P"-"*""  '   ''^'^,  v^ication,  p.  115. 
seventh  verse  (it  is  inferred)  could  not  bo  wanting.     Bp.  Burgess,  vinuica.      ,  v 
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obscrvo,!  t]vAton,,s,,ons  m  nncci.t  manuscripts,  versions,  an.l  author, 
arc  nether  absolute  eontra.l.cti.u.s,  nor  direct  impcacbmonts  of  faclH 
n.cy  only  supply  food  (or  conjecture '.  and  conjectural  criticism  ou-rht 

sufficient  authority  for  altering  the  received  text  Hesides,  the  omis- 
Mon  in  the  present  case  may  (they  said)  be  satisfactorily  accounted 
for,  from  various  circumsUmccs.     Thus, 

f'^}'\  V'Z'  "'"^f'T  *'"''"  '^'''°  "''''""'  "f  ""'  ^/'""^.  '■'«  the  first 
fatZ  edition       ''"'"  ""'  ""''""''•  *"'  "  '''"'""^  '■"  "^"^^'^oS^or 

'  This  hypollicsis  wns  first  announroil  by  the  late  Mr  Charlon  Tn.ln-  »  .1,  u  i-  i 
...tor  of  C:.,„K.f.  D„.,i,.„ar,or  „,.  J.I,,,,,  AttrdSt^.^X'-ibll^t: 
S— 9.  of  1  John  V.  Btoiiil  tbu9  iii  lliu  two  editions:  —  ^ 

BECOHD    BDITIOl*. 

Who  is  he  that  overoometh  the  world   un- 
less It  1,0  one  who  Lelieres  Umt  Je,u9  is  the 

.  '.t  .  ,  ''''""  ''"  '•«  "''"  ^^'""C  I'J  WHter 
and  l,l,K,d;  Jesus  I  he  Christ;  not  l>y  wKler 
only,  Init  l,y  w.iler  nn,l  bh,o,l  :  but  the  spirit 
IS  th.-vt„hi,h  benreth  witness.  'Ihey  wlii.h 
be.ir  witness  then  o,i  enrth,  arc  these  three  • 
the  spint,  and  the  water,  and  the  bj.M.d  ;  „„,! 
these  lhn>e  are  rond>ined  in  one.  Crre- 
tjumilrnlly,  lh»ge  whn  hrnr  witn,,,  in  hearen 
",7,  T'  ""  ''^"'Afr,  am/ Me  Word,  an,l  the 
Holy  .Spirit;  and  thete  three  are  Ih-  one  If 
■7  tWT  ■•;  :■■  V"/.""=  ■•-■"■>=     wc  receive  the  witness  of  men    the  witiinss 

'"'  ^'"''  *"-■  ''"•"^•"'  of  Go.1  which  i»witnessed  of  his  Son 

'from  this  hvpothesis  it  is  impossible  to  withhoM  the  praise  of  inccnuify  •  but  it 
rannot  be  admitted  as  pnsitlve  evidence  in  d.terininin-.  the  L.enninJf.plIr  li        • 
pnted  ..h>„se.  frou.  the^otal  absence  of  historieai  or  ev-e^  tra'ui  i.^ ^^^t  ^'^^ 

:;!:E,::fthe;o':k."^'^'"^ '-  "■"'"""■"=' '" ""''--  ^"•^  --m  aa,uirth7,r 

•{2)Thr  grcnt  havoc  and  destruction  of  the  ancient  copies  of  the 
(,reek  Testament,  vi  the  Diocletian  persecution  especially,  which  raaed 
throughout  the  Roman  empire,  as  far  as  Britain,  but  was  lighter  in 
ffrica,  prohahhj  occasioned  a  scarcity  of  ancient  Greek  copies  ■  and 
left  the  remnant  more  open  to  adulteration,  either  from  the  ncRlieence 
oftranscrd,ers,or  the  IVatid  of  heretics  ;  especially  during  the  prevalence 
"ft'^Artnn  heresy  in  the  Greek  church,  for  forty  years,  after  the 
death  of  Constnntmc  the  Great  (particularly  during  the  reign  of  Con 
stantius),  until  the  accession  of  Theodosius  the  Great. 

'That  «u<  h  an  adulteration  of  the  sacred  text  mi^ht  take  place,  is  within  the 
vcrpe  0  possihdi.y.  It  is,  however,  all  but  morally  to.pos.sible^ba  itT^^Wtake 
p  ace  without  detection  ;  f„r  how  is  it  possible  that'the  Arians  couhl  .1"^'^! 
the  world  .iver  «<  once,  m  the  latter  end  of  Constantius's  reign,  to  .ret  into  th.^r 
pos,,cssi„n  „«  ,hecoj,i,;s  of  the  New  Testament  then  in  beinl^nd'ior.^ect  ttm 
thr„„irh„ut,  without  LeiiiK  perceived  ?     And  that  they  should''«ccompli„h  thll  i!; 

"  Hut  this  is  an  utterly  false  use  of  the  word  "conjecture."  ont  which  in  n^- • 

ticm  would  not  he  a i.tcd  for  a  moment.     This  ii  a  question  of  eviZcT^X2  "" 

p^uisaRe  may  bo  inscrtcil  in  spite  of  all  testimony.  ^  evidence,  whether  a 

"  Cal.ncfs  Dictionary,  vol.  iv.  (4tli  e.hi.)  i,,;.  281  -  288.     Frat-mcnl,  na  dccxxi 


riRST    EDITION. 

Who  is  he  that  overcomctli  the 
world,  unless  it  be  one  who  believes 
that  Jesus  is  the  Hon  of  (ioil  ?      Tliis 

is  he  whocnnie  by  water  and  bl 1  ; 

.resiis  the  Christ :  not  by  water  (Uilv, 
but  by  water  and  bluoil  :  but  the 
Boirit  is  that  which  bcarclh  wiincss. 
They  whiih  laar  wilne-s,  then,  arc 
lliesR  three;  the  spirit,  and  the 
water,  and  ihe  blood,  and  those  are 
combined  in  one.  11  we  loi-eive  the 
witness  of  men,  the  wiincss  of  (Jnd 
is^rcater;  and  assuredly  this  is  the 


t 
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Buch  a  way,  nf,  In  leaye  no  blot  or  chasm  in  such  copies,  by  which  the  fraud  might 
be  suspected  or  discovere<l ;  further,  th.at  they  should  succeed  in  so  utterly  etTacing 
the  very  memory  of  it,  that  neither  Athanasius  nor  any  other  of  their  contem- 
poraries could  afterwards  remember  that  they  had  ever  before  seen  it  in  their 
sacred  books ;  and,  finally,  that  they  should  erase  it  out  of  their  own  copies,  so 
that  when  they  turned  to  the  consubstantial  faith  (as  they  generally  did  in  the 
western  empire  sonn  after  the  ileath  of  Constantius),  they  could  remember  no 
more  of  it  than  any  other  person.' 

'  (3.)  The  Arians  might  have  designedly  expunged  it,  at  being  inimical 
to  their  doctrine. 

'  The  charge  of  having  expunged  this  pa-ssage  has  been  brought  against  the 
Arians  onlv  in  modem  times;  out  it  is  indignantly  re[>elled  by  Dr.  Mill  (an  advo- 
cate for  the  disputed  clause),  who  asks,  IIow  siiould  (he  Arians  expunge  these 
words,  which  were  out  already,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  liefore  Arius  was 
Imrn  ?  To  which  we  m.iy  a<ld  that  it  is  utterly  incredible  that  the  orthodox  should 
have  been  so  careless,  as  to  have  allowed  ihe  Arians  to  get  possession  of  all  their 
copies,  fi>r  the  purpose  of  expunging  the  words  In  question. 

'  (4.)  The  orthodox  themselves  might  have  designedly  withdrawn  it  out 
of  regard  to  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  under  the  persuasion  that  such 
a  passage  as  1  John  v.  7.  ought  not  to  be  exposed  to  every  reader, 

*  Without  examining  the  strength  or  weakness  of  this  and  the  preceding  reason, 
^lichaelis  observes,  that  such  causes,  though  they  might  have  produced  the  oniis- 
bion  o(  the  passage  in  some  copies,  coulii  not  possibly  have  occajiioned  it  in  all  the 
ancient  Greek  manuscripts,  and  in  all  the  ancient  versions,  except  the  Latin. 
Itesides,  ihey  are  wholly  foreign  to  the  present  purpose  :  they  do  not  tend  to  show 
the  authenticity  of  1  John  v.  7.,  but  account  merely  fiir  its  omission,  on  the  pre- 
vious supposition  that  it  is  authentic.  IJut  this  is  the  thing  to  be  proved.  And  it 
is  surely  absurd  to  account  for  the  omission  of  a  passage  in  Saint  .John's  first 
Kpislle  before  it  has  been  shown  that  the  Epistle  ever  contained  it.  "  Suppose," 
b.>  continues,  "I  were  to  cite  a  man  licfore  a  court  of  justice,  ami  demand  from 
him  a  sum  of  money,  that  on  being  aski'ii  by  the  magistrate  whether  I  had  any 
bond  to  produce  in  support  of  the  demand.  I  an3were<l,  that  I  had  indeed  no  boml 
to  produce,  but  that  a  bond  might  have  been  very  easily  lost  during  the  troubles 
of  the  late  war.  In  this  case,  if  the  magistrate  should  admit  the  validity  of  the 
drmand,  and  oblige  the  accused  party  to  pay  the  sum  required,  every  man  would 
conclude  not  so  much  that  he  was  unjust,  as  that  his  mental  faculties  were  <lc- 
rangcd.  But  is  not  this  case  similar  to  the  case  of  those  who  contend  that  1  John 
V.  7.  is  genuine,  because  it  might  have  been  lost  P  In  fact,  their  situation  is  ttill 
worse,  since  the  loss  of  a  single  manuscript  is  much  more  credible  than  the  loss  of 
one  and  the  same  passage  in  more  than  eighty  manuscripts."' 

'  (5.)  The  negligence  of  transcribers  may  have  caused  the  omission  of 
the  disputed  clause.  The  seventh  verse  begins  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  eighth  ;  and  therefore  the  transcribers  might  easily  have  overlooked 
the  seventh  verse,  and  consequently  have  omitted  it  by  accident. 

'  The  following  illustration  will  enable  the  reader  who  understands 
no  other  langunge  but  English,  readily  to  apprehend  how  the  words 
came  to  be  omitted:  — 

'  The  word  which  in  the  seventh  yerse  is  rendered  bear  record,  and  in  the  eighth 
hear  witness,  is  the  same  in  Greek  (ol  >uipTupoC.Tfi) ;  and  if  it  had  been  translated  in 
both  verses  alike,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  the  two  verses  would  have  run  thus:  — 

FOB  THERE  ARE  THREE  THAT  BEAR  WITHESg 
IN  HEAVEN,  THE  TATnER,  THE  WORD,  AND  THB 


' '  Hewlett's  Commrnlary,  vol.  v.  p.  .Wg.  Svo.  edit. 
"  Michaclis's  Iiilmduai'in,  vol.  iv.  y.  431. 
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HOLT  0I1O9T,  ANT)  THE9R  THREK  ARR  OUR. 
AND  TIIFRB  ARE  THREE  THAT  BEAR  WITNESS 
IN  EARTH,  THE  STIHIT,  TUB  WATBR,  ABD  THH 
BLOOD,    AND    TUE8E    THREE    AGREE     IN    ONE. 

' Now,  how  easy  it  is,  for  one  who  is  transeiibing,  anil  perhups  in  haste,  to  slip 
his  eye  from  the  wonls  there  are  three  that  bear  witness  in  the  7th  verse,  to 
the  same  wonls  tiikre  are  three  that  rear  witness  in  the  8ch  verse,  any  per- 
son may  easily  comcive  who  hiis  been  arcustomed  to  transcribing  himself,  or  who 
has  ever  read  and  observed  the  transcripts  of  others,  or  has  been  much  employed 
in  correcting  the  press.  Similar  omissions  freiiuently  occur  in  Mill's  and  Gries- 
hach's  critical  editions  of  the  New  Testament.  For  where  the  beginning  and 
ending  of  two  sentences,  within  a  line  or  two,  happen  to  be  alike,  the  copyists  so 
freipienlly  omit  the  former,  that  if  the  text  under  dispute  had  been  found  in  all 
the  manuscripts  and  copies,  we  should  have  had  a  great  deal  more  reason  to 
wonder  than  we  have  now,  that  it  appears  in  so  few.  Let  it  be  granted,  therefore, 
that  an  omission  of  the  intermediate  words  might  naturally  happen  ;  yet  still,  the 
appe.iring  of  the  omi^'sion,  both  early  and  wide,  proves  no  more  than  that  the 
words  happened  to  bi;  early  dropped,  and  overlooked  in  some  still  more  early 
copy.  It  might  be  dropped,  for  any  thing  we  know,  out  of  a  copy  taken  imine- 
diaiely  from  the  original  of  St.  Jnhn  himself  And  then,  most  assuredly,  all  future 
transcripts,  mediately  or  immediately  derived  from  th:it  copy,  must  continue,  at 
lca.st,  as  impcrlect  an<l  ('aulty  as  that  first  eony  itself.  And  if  there  should  have 
been  but  liw  copies  taken  Iroin  the  original  in  all,  (and  who  will  pretend  to  say 
how  many  were  re.illy  t.iken  ?)  it  is  no  wonder  that  while  some  churches,  as  those, 
for  insianee,  in  Africa  and  Kurone  (whither  the  perfect  copies  had  been  carried), 
had  the  true  reiuling,  other  churches  in  Asia  and  iLe  East,  from  ao  imperfect  copy, 
should  transmit  an  imperfect  reading. 

'  (6.)  Several  of  the  early  Fathers  may  have  deriyneJly  omitted  to 
quote  the  clause  in  question,  from  considering  it  at  a  proof  of  the  unity 
of  the  testimony  of  the  heavenly  witnesses  to  the  Messiahship  of  Christ, 
and  not  of  the  unity  of  their  nature,  and  consequently  not  relevant  to 
the  controversies  in  which  those  writers  were  engaged, 

'(7.)  The  silence  of  several  of  the  earlier  Greek  Fathers  is  no  proof 
at  all  that  their  copies  of  the  Greek  Testament  wanted  the  clause  in 
question  ;  since  in  their  controversies  they  have  omitted  to  quote  other 
texts  referring  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  with  which  other  parts  of 
their  writings  show  that  they  must  ha\)e  been  well  acquainted.  Besides, 
the  silence  of  several  of  the  Fathers  is  more  than  compensated  by  the 
total  silence  of  all  the  heretics  or  false  teachers,  at  least  from  the  days 
of  Praieas  {in  the  second  century),  who  never  charged  the  orthodox 
Fathers  with  being  guilty  of  interpolation. 

'  Let  us  now  briefly  recapitulate  the  evidence  on  this  much  litigatetl 
question. 

'  I.   Against  the  genuineness  of  the  disputed  clause,  it  is  urged,  that 

'.1.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  a  single  genuine  and  unaltered  Greek 
manuscript,  written  before  the  sixteenth  century. 

'  2.  It  is  wanting  in  the  earliest  and  best  critical  editions  of  the 
(ireek  Testament. 

'  3.  It  is  contained  in  the  manuscripts  of  no  other  ancient  version 
besides  the  Latin  ;  and 

'  4.  Not  all  the  manuscripts  even  of  the  Latin  version  contain  this 
clause. 
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•  It  is  mmting  in  upwards  of  fifty  of  the  oldest  Latin  manoscnpts,  and  in  other 
MSS.  it  is  found  only  in  the  margin,  evidendv  inserted  In/  a  later  hand;  and  even 
in  those  manuscripta  which  do  contain  it,  this  passage  is  variously  placed,  some- 
times before  and  sometimes  after  the  earthly  witnesses. 

« 5.  It  is  not  once  quoted  in  the  genuine  works  of  any  one  of  the 
Greek  Fathers,  or  early  ecclesiastical  writers,  even  in  those  places 
where  we  should  most  expect  it. 

«  6    It  is  not  once  quoted  by  any  of  the  Latin  Fathers,  even  where 
the  subject  of  which  they  were  treating  required ;  and  where,  con- 
sequently, we  should  expect  to  see  it  cited. 
'  On  the  other  hand, 

'  IL  In  BEHALF  of  the  genuineness  of  the  disputed  clause,  it  it  con- 
tended that 

'(1.  External  Evidence.) 

'1  It  is  found  in  the  Latin  version  which  was  current  in  Africa 
before  the  Latin  Vulgate  version  was  made,  and  also  m  most  manu- 
scripts of  the  Vulgate  version. 

'  But  the  old  Latin  is  not  foun.l  in  any  known  MS.  of  this  epistle;  and  as  to  the 
Vulgate,  the  auUiority  of  these  manusc/ipts  is  iu.tly  U>  be  ""'P-cted  o"  account 
of  the  many  alteration,  and  corruptions  which  tte  version  ha.  undergone. 

'  2.  It  is  found  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  Liturgy  of  the  Greek 

^""'^  U  is  found  in  the  Primitive  Liturgy  of  the  Latin  Church. 
•But  it  -ery  probable  that  the  cU-  in  q-^^^^^^^^^ 

Liturgy  of  the  l'»'|"  <=^J™^  J,  °,^'f„,°'^he^  i"  '»>«  f-"""""  - 

clergy,  who  were  '^^^'f.'  •"^^nh^'n^aforUy  of  the  common  people,  fn.m  the 
fifteenth  '=«"^}';^  '^'''/^'^J'rJeneAlW  prev^ailed  throughout  £^rope,  were  m- 
rp^'blHf  de::c'tin'g  tUl^ritir.*  Aa^d^.hose  parts  of  the  Latin  Liturgies  which 
contain  it  are  not  ancient. 

'  4.  It  is  cited  by  numerous  Latin  Fatiers. 

•The  contrary  is  maintained  by  the  antagonist,  of  the  d^sput^  -^IZ'^^t'l  \^l 

the  point  for  which  they  have  been  adduced. 

'  (2.  Internal  Evidence.) 

'  1    The  connection  of  the  disputed  clause  requires  its  insertion,  in- 
asmuch as  the  sense  is  not  perfect  without  it  ,.„„^i.i„„ 

.  This  argument  W  rebutted  by  the  ^-ttHat  the  context  .dm.ts  of  an  exposition. 
_»,:-!».  makes  the  sense  complete  mthoui  the  disputed  clause. 

jected. 
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'4.  The  mode  of  tliinkinn;  and  diction  is  peculiar  to  St.  John. 

'To  rliis  It  is  reiilieJ,  lliat  llicrc  is  no  audi  identical  expression  in  the  whola 
Bible,  besidva  1  John  v.  7. 

'  5.  The  omission  of  this  clause  may  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 
Thus 

(1.)  Tliere  miiy  have  hccii  Iwn  eililiims  of  this  cpistlp,  in  the  first  of  which  the 

disputed  clause  w:is  nniiltrd,  tliruiL'Ii  it  is  retained  in  the  second. 
(*2.)  The  preftt  scarcity  of  ancient  <ircek  copies,  ciiuscd  by  the  pei'secutions  of 

the  Christians   by   the    llnintin   cnipcrors,    would    leave  the   rest  open  to  tho 

ne^ilitience  <tf  copyists  or  to  the  fran<N  of  false  teachers. 
(.■J.)  The  Arians  nii(;ht  have  dcsi^'nedly  cxpiin^'cd  it,  03  being  inimical  to  their 

iloctrinc. 
(4  )  The  orthodox  thcinsclvcs  might  have  designedly  withdrawn  it  out  of  regard 

to  the  mystery  of  the  I'rlnity. 
(5.)  The  negligence  of  transci  ibcrs  is  n  cause  of  otiier  omissions, 
(fi.)  Several  of' the  Fathers  may  have  designedly  omitted  the  clause  in  question. 
(7.)  The  dilence  of  several  <if  the  (ireek  Kathers  is  no  proof  that  their  copies  of 

the  (Jreek  Teslanu'Ut  wanted  the  clause  iu  (picstion  ;  since,  in   their  conlpo- 

versies  res[>cclin^'   the    Trinity,  they  have  omitted  to  quote  other  texts  with 

which  they  ihust  have  been  well  accpialnted. 

'  U|)on  n  review  of  all  tlic  ])rccc(rnijj  arjitmtcnta,  the  disputed  clause 
must  be  rejected  as  ppiirioiis  ;  nor  could  any  tliin<r  less  than  llie 
j)()aitivc  autliority  o(  tmsiisjiectid  nianii^cript4s  justify  the  admiMr>iou  of 
BO  important  a  jias.'iai^e  into  the  sacred  cjinoii.  Much  Htresa,  it  is 
true,  h;is  been  laid  upon  some  jioiiits  in  the  internal  evidence,  and 
J>articulaily  the  8U|)piiscd  cjraniinatica!  arj^iiinents  (Noh.  2.  and  3.), 
and  the  reasons  assij;iiecl  lor  the  omission  of  thi.s  claiiHC.  But  some 
of  these  reasons  have  been  shown  to  he  destitute  of  the  su[)port 
alleged  in  their  behalf;  and  the  rciiiaiiider  are  wholly  hypothetical, 
and  unsustiiined  by  any  sati.siiictory  evidence.  "  Jnternal  evidence," 
indeed  (as  Bishop  ftlarsh  forcibly  argues),  "  may  sliow  that  a 
p.ossao'e  IS  spurious,  though  external  evidence  is  in  its  favour  ;  for 
instance,  if  it  contain  allusioui  to  things  wiiich  did  not  exist  in  the 
time  of  the  reputed  author.      Bur  no  internal  evidence  can 

PROVE  A  rASSAOE  TO  BE  GENUINE,  WHEN  EXTERNAL  EVIDENCE 
IS  DECIDEDLY  AGAINST  IT.  A  spurious  pa-?nge  may  be  fitted  tfl 
the  conte.Tt  as  well  aa  a  genuine  jjassage.  No  arguments,  therefore, 
from  inlernal  evidence,  however  ingenious  they  may  appear,  can 
outweigh  the  ma.ss  of  external  evidence  which  a|)plies  to  the  case  in 
question." ' 

'  But,  although  the  disputeil  clause  is  confessedly  spurious,  its 
.ab.sence  neither  does  nor  can  diiiiinish  the  weight  of  iKUEsisTinLE 
EVIDENCE  which  other  undisputed  pa.saages  of  Holy  Writ  afford  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.'     The  proofs  of  our  Lord's  true  and  proper 

' '  Up.  Marsh's  l/cctiircs,  pari  vi.  p.  27.  Bisliop  Burgess  has  arnucd.  nl  considerable 
length,  in  favour  of  the  superiority  of  internal  oviilcnce,  even  whc^(^  tlic  cxtrmnl  evidcnco 
is  decidedly  against  a  pas.sagc.  (Vindication,  pp.  xxix. — xxxiv.)  His  argunioula  hia 
minutely  considered,  anil  (it  nmsl,  we  tliiiik,  he  adniitf^d,)  set  aside,  lij  Crito  Cantnbrigi- 
eneis.    (Vindiiatinn  of  Mr.  I'orson's  Literary  Character,  p|i.  75—84.) 

"  On  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  snmll  volume  by  the  Rev.  T.  II.  Home,  in- 
titled,  The  Scripture  Ihictrin'  of  the  Trinity  briefly  iitaled  ami  defended,  kc.  (Second 
edition,  l2mo  ,  London,  1S26.)  In  the  opiwndix  to  that  volume  he  has  exhibited  the  mrf 
tlroiu/  cvUaleral  tettimony,  furnished  to  the  scriptural  evidence  of  thia  doctrine,  by  the  actual 
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Godhead  remain  unsliaken —  deduced  from  the  prophclic  descriptions 
of  the  Messiah's  person  in  the  Old  Testament  —  from  the  ascription 
to  him  of  the  attiibutes,  the  works,  and  the  homage,  which  are  pecu- 
liar lo  the  Deity — and  from  those  numerous  and  important  relations, 
■which  he  is  affirmed  in  Scripture  to  sustain  towards  his  holy  and  uni- 
versal church,  and  towards  each  of  its  true  members.  "  There  are," 
to  adopt  the  deliberate  judgment  of  Griesbach,  "so  many  arguments 
for  the  true  Deity  of  Christ,  that  I  see  not  how  it  can  be  called  in 
question  ;  the  divine  authority  of  Scrijiture  being  grante'd,  and  jn.-t 
rules  of  interpretation  acknowledged.  The  exordium  of  Saint  Johns 
Gospel,  in  particular,  is  so  perspicuous  and  above  all  exception,  that  it 
NEVER  can  be  overturned  by  the  daring  attacks  of  interpreters  and 
critics,  and  taken  attay  from  the  defenders  of  the  truth."  ^  ' 

I.onT-continut^d  as  were  the  discussions  on  this  verse,  it  mtist  not 
be  thoiTght  that  the  investigations  were  of  small  importance  in  their 
results;" for  they  were  not  confined  to  this  passaye  alone,  but  they 
bore  more  or  leas  on  all  the  text  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
dogmatic  feeling  which  many  brought  into  connection  with  their 
arguments  rendered  it  needful  to  examine  all  that  could  bear  even 
collaterally  on  the  subjrct ;  and  it  was  felt  by  tho.se  who  ex.amincd 
the  qiieation  with  a  really  critical  spirit,  that  the  point  .at  is.^ue  was 
not  ultimately  whether  thia  passage  be  genuine  or  not,  hut  whether 
there  are  any  principles  which  are  capable  of  application  to  the  dc^ter- 
ininatinn  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  on  grounds  of  evidence. 

Meanwhile,  the  defenders  of  the  authenticity  of  the  verse  sought 
far  and  wide  for  evidence  and  for  argu.nenta  ;  it  is,  however  a  s.n- 
Unlar  thing  that  they  were  more  indebted  to  the  candour  of  their 
opponents  than  to  their  own  good  success  for  the  prodnctionof  MSS. 
which  might  give  some  colour  to  their  cause.  I$ut  this  led  to  inquiry 
into  the  h-cations  of  MSS.,  and  an  examination  of  their  readings,- to 
an  investigation  of  the  ancient  versions,  and  the  manner  in  whi.li 
they  have  been  published  iu  print,  — and  into  the  citations  found  m 
the  writings  of  early  Fathers.  ,        ..i  •        u 

There  are  many  statements  which  once  passed  current  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  which  may  be  seen,  pcrh.aps,  by  students  into  whose  way 
the  books  may  fall  which  were  once  written  by  defenders  of  the  pas- 
sage, which  have  been  passed  by  in  silence  in  the  etatctnent  given 
above.  These  arguments  were  those  that  were  based  on  data  so  abso- 
Ltely  belonging  only  to  the  realm  of  fancy,  that  the  demonstration 
of  the  fallacy  of  the  proofs  which  such  arguers  as  Martin  and  Travi. 

profession  of  faith  in.  and  worship  of,  Jesus  Chri.-t  and  the  Holy  ^'ri'^^^ 

»  quoquam  vocari  posse.     In  pnm..  'o^"'  '"«;  ^"'^  'Jl,',^  ,v^„  „„L-a«  conat.U 

omnibus  exeeptionibas  '"•^^-f"'^"'  •"'ZCZ.it  V^'nZ  ^'"  "  I"^*'-  PV  vi"- 
usqUAM  euerti  atque  veritalu,  defenmribm  eripi  fO.«t.     I«ov. 

U.    Halic,  IT75. 
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coukl  use  as  the  b.isia  of  much  solemn  declamation,  did  not  a  little  to 
remove  tlie  tmditiovnl  notion  with  which  many  regarded  the  subject 
Amongst  tiicse  statements,  wiiieh  hardly  now  admit  of  grave  repeti- 
tion, was  the  assertion  that  the  Codox  Jlontfortianus  belonged  to  the 
tenth  century  ;  the  apjieal  to  non-cxisteut  MSS  ,  juid  even  the  citaticm 
of  this  verse  fiom  the  Co<lcx  IJezx.  It  may  be  difficult  to  some  now 
even  to  imagine  that  such  assertions  ever  were  made,  or  that  they 
could  for  a  moment  have  deceived  any  one:  and  yet  it  was  so. 

While  MSS.  were  hut  little  known,  many  appeals  seemed  very 
cogent;  and  thus  Dr.  Hales  could  speak  as  though  MSS.  in  general 
had  not  been  examined ;  but  when  every  fresh  investigation  only 
brought  more  to  light,  that  MSS.,  versions,  and  early  writers  were  ull 
combined  against  this  verse,  a  difTbrent  ground  was  taken  by  those 
■who  believed  that  they  must  defend  it  because  of  the  doctrine  that  it 
contained. 

They  did,  in  fact,  for  the  sake  of  this  verse,  take  steps  which  made 
nil  Holy  Serijiture  precarious  ;  for  they  cast  doubt  and  distrust  upon 
all  channels  of  transmissive  evidence.  The  combined  testimony  of 
ISIS.'^.  and  versions  was  to  be  alike  as  nothing  that  this  verse  might 
be  defended.  Hap|)ily,  these  procedures  have  not  been  ap])rovcd  by 
IJiblical  scholars.  Many  a  one  who  might  have  said  hri^o),  so  long 
as  any  of  the  data  remained  uninvestigated,  now  saw  that  the  question 
was  decided.  The  same  principles  in  the  use  of  evidence  must  be 
applied  to  this  verse,  and  to  all  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament.  To 
defend  this,  therefore,  on  grounds  entirely  different,  and  to  decry 
evidence,  or  to  set  it  wholly  a:<ide,  would  be  to  do  the  work  of  the 
opposers  of  divine  revelation  most  effectually. 

And  thus  it  became  an  admitted  principle  that  the  same  grounds 
of  certainty  on  which  we  rest  as  to  the  8.acred  books  and  their  con- 
tents in  general,  must  cause  us  to  reject  this  passage,  as  not  being  a 
real  portion  of  the  Word  of  God.  To  try  to  place  that  which  rests 
on  no  good  evidence  on  the  same  ground  as  that  stands  on  which  is 
well  confirmed,  is  in  effect  to  cast  doubt  and  obscurity  over  both. 
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•«•  -<«  «  lupplfmfitl  lit  the  tItUemmt  of  thr  fvitimcf  for  and  against  the  gmittn^mii  nf  1  John  9  7.,  Iht 
/oltuu-inti  Itti  trot  iliawn  vp  by  the  Itrv.  T.  II.  Home,  to  uthicA  a/eu-  addit'Oni  have  nou.  bren  made. 
Thote  puhUtottoni  or  porli  nj pubt'catiuns  enumerrtted  m  the  Joit'ivtng  BtbttOftraphirnl  Lnt,  which 
maintain  the  frtlRHirnNFns  iij  the  ctauiel  in  quetlitin,  are  printed  in  Jtattcl,  In  order  that  thil  trction 
may  not  be  iinneeeitarity  protracted.  For  particviarl  respecting  Ike  line  of  argument  advocated bj/ 
moitnf  their  reipeetwe nuthorl,  the  reader  im  re/eriedto  article 49.  p.  388.  In/rd. 

I.  Adnotationcs  Millii,  auctjc  et  coirccta!  ex  prolegomenis  suis,  Wetstenii,  Bengelii,  ct 
Sftbatcrii  ftd  1  Joann.  Y.  7.,  una  cnm  dualms  epistolis  Ricliardi  Bentloii,  et  Observation!- 
l>us  .Joannis  Seldcni.  Christophori  Matthirc  Pfaffii,  .Toannia  Francisci  HudJci,  et  Christian! 
Frirlerici  Schinidii  dc  eodcm  loco.  Colicctic  et  cdiue  a  Tlioina  UuROi-^a,  S.T.P.  Epi»- 
copo  Mincvensi  [po8tea  SorisburiensiJ.     Mariduni  [Cacrmarthcn]  1822.  8vo. 

Wllh  the  exreptlon  of  ll'elMlrin'r  note  on  I  John  V.  7.  which  Impiigni  the  genulnpnMl  of  the  dlipiitM] 
clniisc.  nil  thp  |tlfci-a  in  thin  vohim'>  Arr  rrnin  the  peiii  nt  the  mnit  streniioui  of  Iti  early  vlnHlcjttorl.  An 
e|i|ieiiilix  contain*  tlic  rhortt-r  nliserv.itlnnt  of  J.  O.  Prltlim,  Frederick  L3ni).e,  J.  F.  Uuddeiii,  John 
l.nUD-nre  Mitshelin.  HI<hop  F.*ll,  Pnol'ii  Cninpendhtm  of  the  Annolntlnns  of  (.erhard  end  llMmmond.  KUtt> 
ner'i  AliThtltin..nt  of  (irii'^harh't  Disquisition  on  this  clause  i  and  the  concluding  remiirki  of  the  learned 
eij>l"r  on  Dr.  Mill'i  nplnhm  c<nicei  iiinK  the  old  Itthc  verKun,  and  OQ  Kengi'l'a  lnter(>retation  of  the  eighth 
lorie  and  hU  trjn.pi>i.hlnn  orthe  scvinth  and  eighth  rcrsi-s. 

2.  Uisscrtatio,  in  (jtia  Tntegiilus  ct  niBimla  Ul'ius  cc'l<;beri iiiii  Itjci  1  Epist.  Joannig  cap 


V.  y.  7.  a  fnpposltlonis  nolii  Tiiidicatur.     Authoro  Thoma  Shitb,  S.T.P.  [In  hi»  Mis- 
cellanea, pp.  121  — I50.J  Londini,  1690.  8vo. 

3.  CnVii/xe  du  Ptutage  lU  FEpislre  I.  de  S.  Jean.  chap.  V.  v.  7.  Par  Richard  Smow. 
[In  his  Ilistuirc  Critii|uc  du  Texte  du  Nouvcau  Testament,  Part  L  ch.  XTiii.  pp.  203 — • 
218.]  Rotterdam,  1689.  4io. 

4.  Defcnsio  supcrioris  Dia^ertationis  contra  cxccptiones  D.  SimoniL  Anthore  Thoma 
Smith.     [Miscellaiioa,  pp.  151  — 173.]     Londini, -1690.  8vo. 

5.  Ilistoria  Dicti  Johannci  dc  Sanctissima  Trinitato,  1  Joh.  rap.  V.  ver.<.  7.  per  multa 
icciila  iimisui,  sroiilo  V.  rcstituli,  et  cxeuutc  scrulo  XVI.  in  verfionem  rernaculam  (i.e. 
Germanicam  1).  Lutheri]  rcccpti,  una  cum  Apologia  B.  Liitlicri,  autore  Friderico  Ernesto 
KKTrNiiRO.     Fraiicofurti  et  Lipsiie,  1713.  4to. 

ThU  publication  wai  cauied  bj  Slmun'i  atuck  on  the  dliputed  clauie,  In  behalf  of  which  the  wea^at 
tiienlona  and  conjecturet  are  here  brought  forward  ai  Irrefragable  argumenU. 

6.  A  full  Enquiry  into  At  original  Authority  of  that  Text,  1  John  V.  7.,  containing  an 
Account  of  Dr.  Milrt  Eaiileiicet  from  Aniigiiih/  for  and  againil  its  being  genuine.  With 
an  Examination  of  hit  Judgment  thereupon.  [By  77ioma*  Kmi.yk.]  ton/Zun,  1715;  1719, 
8to.     Also  in  the  Somcrs  Collection  of  Tracts,  vol.  ii      London,  1748.  4to. 

7.  A  Critical  Dissertation  upon  the  seventh  Verse  of  the  fifth  Chapter  of  St.  John'g 
First  Kpistle.  Wherein  the  aulhcnticness  of  this  text  is  fully  proved  against  the  objections 
of  Mr.  Simon  and  the  modern  Arians.  By  David  Martin.  Translated  from  the  Freuch 
[which  was  published  in  1717],  by  Samuel  JiiDB,  M.U.     London,  1719.  8vo. 

8.  An  Answer  to  Mr.  Martin't  Critical  Dioerlalion  on  1  ^oAn  V.  7,  showing  the  in- 
tufficienn/ of  hit  proofs  and  the  errors  of  his  suppositions;  by  which  he  atUmpU  to  support 
the  authority  of  that  Uxt  from  supposed  MSS.  By  Thomas  Ekltv.  Lonjon,  1718. 
8vo. 

9.  An  Examination  of  Mr.  Emiyn's  Answer  to  the  DiMertation.  By  David  Mabtif. 
Translated  from  the  French.     Loudon,  1719.  8vo. 

10.  A  Reply  to  Mr.  Martin's  Examination  of  the  Answer  to  his  Dissertation.  By 
Thomas  Ehltm.     London,  1720.  8vo. 

11.  The  genuineness  of  1  John  V.  7.  demonstrated  by  Proofs  which  arc  beyond  all 
exceptions.     By  David  Martin.     Ix)ndun,  1722.  8vo. 

12  A  Vindication  of  that  celebrated  text,  1  John  V.  7.  from  being  spurious;  and  an 
Explication  of  it  upon  the  supposition  of  its  being  genuine.  In  four  Sermons,  by  Benja- 
min Calamt,  D.D.     London,  1722. 

13  An  Enquiry  into  the  primitive  Complutensinn  Edition  of  the  New  Testament,  as 
nrincinally  lounded  on  the  most  ancient  Vatican  Manuscript;  together  with  «,mc  account 
of  that  Manuscript.  In  order  to  decide  the  dispute  about  1  John  V.  7.  Iti  a  letter  to 
Mr  Archdeacon  Bcntley.  [By  Richard  Smalbkokk,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry  1  London,  1 722.  8vo. ;  also  in  the  Somcrs  Collection  of  Tracts,  vol.  ii.  London, 
W48  4to  or  vol.  xiii.  London,  1815,  4to. ;  an,l  in  Bishop  BaiBeas's  Selection  of  Tracts 
and  Ohscrraiions  on  1  John  V.  7.,  No.  38.  p.  387.  tnfri. 

14.  Dissertation  sur  le  Fanieux  Passage  de  la  premiire  Epitre  de  Saint  Jean  chap.tre 
V  v  7.  Par  Augustin  Calmkt.  Commentaire  LitU-ral.  torn  ix.  pp.  744-752^  r-ris, 
1726,  ioWo;  also  in  torn.  xxiiL  pp.  536-551.  of  the  Bible  De  Venee.     Pans.  1824.  8vo. 

I '5'  The  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  it  is  contained  in  the  Scripture,  explained  and 
confinned  «To"  jection.  answered:  ....  in  eighteen  Sermon,  preached  at  Nottingham. 
By  thTRev  JanJ  Si.o8^  A.M.  London,  1734.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  corrected. 
London,  181S.  8vo. 

w^s;.!!:^  ^r  »rS;:;xi^x^:""-v- -^v;umg;i,ie  hai.  been  .ub...tnted 


6.    Joanni.   Salomonis   Semler,  Vindici«   plurium    P.™-<^'P%°7,  ^."^'T ""  ^""^ 
Te.tan.enti,  adversus  Whistonum  atque  ab  eo  lataa  leges  cnlicas.     Halse,  1 ,  51.  S'"- 

Two   LetUr,  from  Sir  Isaac  Newton  fo  Mr.  U  Clerc,  upon  the  reading  of  the 
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b)  \U  m'wlern  S'-rlnInn  rdllori.  The  copv  In  the  potirliton  of  tbe  •iithor  of  thti  work  wni  (libelled  *'  SiT 
liaac  Neu  ton  on  I  wo  Corru|itloni  or  Sci  l|iture."  Ulher  coplei  ( it  apiieiin  froin  p^ge  3.  of  Dr.  llenilenuir* 
tiurt  on  tlie  anliliTI)  were  exponed  to  iHle  at  the  modern  Soclninn  Depoiitor),  wliere  this  tmrt  «ni 
|iunli|i>ed,  iind  lalirlled  "■  Sill  ISAAt;  Nl-.WTON  on  rrUiitnrUn  Corruptions  of  Scripture,"  Thlscondnit 
ctiileil  forth  the  followinR  jiiHt  lolt  severe  slrli-tnres  from  the  pen  of  the  Hev  l>r,  llenilerjoii.  "  Tiiev  "  [the 
terms  of  tha  Uhel  In  qiiistlon]  "  are  ohvloiisljr  d*-slgned  to  Answer  a  two-folil  purpose.  First  tney  nre 
Intended  to  tmhop  the  public  inind  with  the  belief  that  Trinltarl.-ins.  In  order  to  support  their  sisti-in, 
scruple  not  tu  falsify  the  records  of  dirtne  truth  ;  and  that  this  falsiArallon  Is  not  coofliied  to  a  few  solitHry 
Instaoces.  lint  has  been  practised  to  some  consideriible  eit«-nt.  llnd  there  been  no  such  dr  sIro,  wliy  not 
cwndtdly  state  the  w  li.ile  n<'»d  and  front  of  their  olffiidlnit,  ii«  Hlleaed  In  sir  Isaac's  lm|>eRcli>iient  ?  Why,  In- 
stead of  annoiiiuliig  'two  corrn]>tlolis,*  or.  If  deeieed  preteranle,  'two  ntilnbU  coiruption*  of  Scripture,  Is  It 
given  IndcHnlli'ly,  as  If  scores  or  even  hundreds  of  passages  hud  sufTered  Irom  the  fr.iudolent  hand  of  'rrini- 
tarlan  corruption  ?  Si-condly,  tho  leleltrated  nutne  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  Is  put  forth  to  support  with  Its  high 
■ancllon  the  cioise  of  anti- Trintlarlanlsin  ;  and  soiterAclal  thinliers,  or  inch  as  may  not  possess  the  m  'nns  of 
determining  what  were  the  real  sentiments  of  the  '  flrst  ol  philosophers,'  will  natOTNlly  suppose  that  he 
espouteil  that  cause,  and  that  a  system  of  opinions,  which  commanded  the  approval  of  BO  mighty  i  mind, 
cannot  but  tje true."     (Ibid.) 

18.  Dissertation  concerning  the  genuineness  of  1  John  V.  7,  8.  By  George  BrweoN, 
D.I).  [Ill  hi.s  l*ar:ij>hraso  atitl  Notes  on  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles,  pp.  631 — 646, 
Second  edition.]     London,  1756.  4 to. 

19.  Letters  to  Edwitnl  Gibhon,  Esq.,  in  defence  of  the  Authenticity  of  the  seventh 
verse  of  the  first  ICpistle  of  St.  John.  By  George  Travis,  ll.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Chester, 
third  and  best  edition.     London,  1794.  8vo. 

20.  Letters  to  Mr.  Archileacon  Travis,  in  Answer  to  his  Defence  of  the  Three  Heavenly 
Witnesses,  1  John  V.  7.     Ily  Richard  roitsoii,  M.A.     London,  1790.   Svo. 

21.  Dissertation  on  1  John  V.  7.  By  John  David  MiciiAEi.ia.  [In  vol.  iv.  pp.  412 — 
441.  of  his  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  translated  from  the  German,  by  Herbert 
Marsh,  D.IJ.] 

22.  Letters  to  Mr.  Archdeacon  Travis,  in  Vindication  of  one  of  his  ^otes  to  Micharlis*8 
Jntroduction  ....  With  an  Apjiendix,  containing  a  Iteview  of  Mr.  Travis's  CnUatitm  of 
the  Greek  MSS.  which  he  examined  tn  7 'una;  tin  Extract  from  Mr.  Pujnielbaima  Trea- 
tise on  the  Bcriin  MS. ;  and  an  f!.i.Kai/  vn  the  Origin  and  Ohjict  of  the  Vcle-uan  Headings. 
Jig  Herbert  Marsh,  [D.D.,  afterwards  Bishop  of  IVtcrborough.]     l^ijizig,  1795.  Svo. 

A  volume  of  extreme  rarity. 

23.  ConcernitiK  the  Eonninenes.s  of  1  John  V.  7.  By  John  IIf.t,  D.D.  [In  Vol.  II. 
pp.280 — 291.  of  his  Lectures  in  Divinity.]     Canibrid(;e,  1796.  8vo. 

This  little  essay  will  amply  repay  the  Ironbte  of  pertiinl  from  the  rsjidid  splrl'  in  which  It  is  drawn  up. 
Thi>  learned  author  appears  to  have  cheri»li,-.l  the  h.ipe  thnt  future  MSS.  miglit  In>  dlirovprnl.  romaiiiing 
the  disputed  passage.  Subsequent  researches  of  other  critics  have  shown  that  socli  a  hope  must  now  t>e 
abandoned. 

24.  Diatrilie  in  Locum  1  Jonnn.  V.  7,  8.  Auclnre  Joanne  Jacoho  GiMFsnAcn.  [At  the 
end  of  Vol  II.  of  Dr.  Oriesbiirli's  Criliral  Edition  of  the  New  TeBtamciit.]  Hal(t,  1806; 
Londini,  1810.     Editio  Nova,  1818.  Hvo. 

25.  A  short  Ilistoriral  Oiillino  of  the  I>i.«pnlrs  respecting  the  Aiithititicity  of  the  Verso 
of  the  Three  Heavenly  Witncs.ses,  or  1  John,  C'liap.  V.  ver.  7.  By  Charles  Bi'Ti.er,  Esq. 
[Appendix  II.  to  his  Hone  Bibliea?,  or  in  his  Miscellaneous  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  365 — 407.] 
Lontlon,  8vo. 

26.  Ohserrationt  on  the  Text  of  the  Three  Divine  Witnesses,  lig  Adam  Clarkb,  LL.D. 
[At  the  end  of  his  Commentary  on  the  fimt  Epistle  of  John,  and  also  in  his  Succession  of 
Sacred  Literature,  published  at  London,  in  lft()7.   12mo.] 

27.  The  Question  concerning  the  Authenticity  nf  1  John  V.  7.  briefly  txnmintd.  [By  tht 
Hev.  Joseph  Jowett,  LL.D.  I'rofessor  of  Civil  Ijiw  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.]  In 
the  sixth  volume  of  the  Christian  Observer  for  the  year  1807.  8vo. 

A  masterly  and  temperate  discussion  of  the  whole  nf  ihe  evidence  whh  h  had  been  adduced  for  and  against 
the  genumine.s  ol  the  disputed  clause,  previously  to  Ihe  year  1807. 

28.  Note  on  I  John  V.  7.  By  T.  F.  Mipdi.eton,  D.D,  [aflerwanls  Bishop  of  Cal- 
futla.]     In  pp.  633 — 653.  of  his  Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article.     London,  1808.   8vo. 

29.  The  Critique  on  the  Eclectic  Review  [of  the  English  Version  of  the  New  Testament, 
published  by  the  modern  Socinians]  on  I  Jolin  V.  7.,  confuted  by  Martyn's  Exaniinalion  of 
Enilyn's  Answer  ;  to  which  is  added  an  Appendix,  containiii);  Remarks  on  Mr.  Porson's 
I.«ttera  to  Archdeacon  Travis.     By  J.  I'iiaukz.     London,  1809.  8vo. 

30.  Observations  on  1  John  V.  7.  by  Frederick  Nolan,  LL.D. — In  his  "Inquiry  into 
the  Integrity  of  the  Greek  Vulgate,"  pp.  293 — 305.  640 — 564.     London,  1815.  8vo. 

31.  77ir«  Letters  addressed  to  the  liev.  Frederick  Nolan,  on  his  erroneous  Criticisms  and 
Mis-statements  in  the  Christian  Remembrancer,  relative  to  the  Text  of  ths  Heavenly  Wit- 
nesses. .  ...  By  the  Hev.  John  Oxlbe.      York,  1825.  8vo. 
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32.  Extensive  Controversy  about  the  celebrated  Text,  1  John  V.  7.  By  the  Rev. 
William  Hales,  D.D.  In  vol.  ii.  pp.  133 — 226.  of  big  'Treatise  on  "Faith  in  the  Holy 
Trinity."    London,  1818.  Svo. 

33.  Annotatio  ad  1  Epistolam  Jonnnis  cap.  V.  ver.  7,  8.  Auctore  Joanne  Nepomnceno 
Aliier.  In  vol.  iii.  pp.  353 — 369.  of  his  Institutiones  Uermencuticss  Novi  TestamentL 
I'estini,  1818.  Svo.  ' 

34.  A  Vindication  of  1  John  V.  7.  from  the  Objections  of  M.  Gricsbaeh,  in  which  a 
new  View  is  given  of  the  extemid  evidence,  with  Greek  Authorities  for  the  Auihcntieily 
of  the  Verse,  not  hitherto  adduced  in  its  Defence.  By  Thomas  Boroess,  ]).D.,  Bishop 
of  St.  David's  [afterwards  of  Salisbury].     London,  1821.  Svo. 

35.  Heview  of  the"  Vindication  ''  ^c.  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  March,  1822.  [Attri- 
buted to  the  Ilev.  Dr.  Turton,  Regius  Divinity  Frpfcssor  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
and  subsequently  Bishop  of  Ely.]     I>ondon,  1822.  Svo. 

36.  A  Vindication  of  1  John  V.  7.  &c.  Second  Edition  :  to  which  is  added  a  Preface 
in  reply  to  the  Quarterly  Review,  and  a  Postscript  in  answer  to  a  recent  [lubiication 
entitled  "  Paheorouiaica.'  By  Thomiis  Borolss,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  St.  David's.  London, 
182.3.  Svo. 

37.  Observations  on  1  John  V.  7.  hij  Herbert  Marrii,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Peterborough.  In 
part  vi.  pp.  13 — 30.  of  his  IxK^tiires  in  Divinity,     Cambridge,  1S22.  8vo. 
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CHAP.  XXXVII. 

ON   Tne   APPLICATION   OP    SOME   OF   THE   RESULTS   OP   TEXTDAL   CRITICISM. 

The  subject  of  Textual  Criticism  cannot  be  dismissed  without  a  few 
remarks  on  the  application  of  some  of  the  results  to  questions  on 
which  discussion  has  arisen.  The  first  of  these  points,  then,  will  be, 
how  far  do  critical  investigations  or  conclusions  confirm  or  invalidate 
opinions  formed  as  to  Scripture  authority  f 

There  was  a  time,  as  has  been  noticed  above,  when  even  a  question 
of  various  readings,  or  of  the  revision  of  the  text,  was  suppo.sed  to  be 
dangerous  in  the  extreme,  if  not  subversive  of  all  Divine  authority 
as  attaching  to  Holy  Scripture.  Those  who  arc  conversant  with  the 
works  of  Ur.  John  Owen  will  see  what  the  tone  of  feeling  was  two 
centuries  ago,  even  amongst  men  of  intelligence  and  learning,  who 
were  in  many  respects  great  and  estimable,  and  whose  doctrinal 
writings  continue  to  be  highly  valued.  How  settled  was  the  judg- 
ment which  Owen  had  formed  on  this  subject,  may  be  learned  fi-om 
the  fact,  that  it  was  not  merely  in  his  strange  attack  on  Walton  and 
his  coadjutors  that  he  thus  expressed  himself,  but  also  in  some  of  his 
later  works,  in  which,  likewise,  he  broadly  laid  down  that  the  suppo- 
sition that  criticism  could  be  rightly  applied  to  the  text  of  Holy 
Scripture  was  an  atheistical  position. 

The  argument  (if  such  it  could  be  called)  which  was  used  by  those 
who  maintained  this  opinion,  was  this:  —  God  has  given  forth  His 
Scripture  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  it  cannot  then  be 
thought  that  He  has  not  in  his  Providence  so  watched  over  it,  as  to 
preserve  it  from  the  common  accidents  of  loss  or  alteration,  to  which 
mere  human  writings  are  exposed,  and  by  which  we  know  that  they 
have  been  injured.  To  imagine  the  contrary  would  be  (it  was  said) 
to  allege  that  the  communication  of  the  revelation  of  God,  or  even 
its  preservation  from  total  loss  or  entire  corruption,  was  simply  to 
depend  upon  the  caprice,  ignorance,  or  faithlessness  of  men.  Thus, 
to  many  there  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  piety  towards  God,  and 
reverence  for  His  Word,  in  ignoring  the  subject  altogether.  Un- 
happily some  of  the  effects  of  this  tone  of  feeling  are  yet  visible 
amongst  us,  like  the  conspicuous  scar  on  an  ill-healed  wound.' 

'  It  seems  as  if  the  sentiments  which  wc  still  find  propounded  must  be  suggested  to  the 
minds  of  well-intentioned  but  ill-informed  men,  who  read  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
some  of  these  early  writers  or  their  copyists,  and  not  being  able  to  weigh  the  subject 
themselves,  and  not  knowing  anything  of  the  misstatements  of  fact,  they  deem  that  they 
are  doing  an  important  service,  when  they  restate  points  long  ago  refuted,  and  when  they 
do  all  that  in  them  lies  to  decry  criticism,  in  its  principles,  results,  and  application.  On 
all  these  |ioinu  they  really  know  nothing  correctly  j  and  it  is  this  completeness  of  misap- 
prehension which  leads  them  to  speak  as  they  do  against  those  who  are  better  Infonned 
than  themselves. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  those  who  thus  from  time  to  time  bring  forward  theone*  and 
statements  which  they  have  borrowed  from  old  writers,  do  not  mention  the  Kmrees  from 
which  they  have  drawn,  instead  of  repeating  mistakes  long  ago  refuted,  not  only  as  if 
they  were  true,  but  also  as  if  they  were  netr.  If  this  were  done  it  wonld  in  itself  be  a 
sufficient  answer  to  those  whose  reading  goes  not  a  step  beyond  Whitby's  book  against 
Mill  (see  above,  p.  126.),  or  the  attacks  on  Bentley.  It  is  unsatisfactory  work  to  have  to 
refute  on  the  one  hand  the  incxjrreet  statements  made  by  professed  friends  of  revelaticm. 
and  on  the  other  to  maintain  the  true  authority  of  Holy  Scripture  against  oppoKia.    In 
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It  was  in  vain  to  state,  in  reply,  that  various  readings  do  exist  in 
copies  of  tlie  Word  of  God  as  well  as  in  other  writings.  Those  who 
were  determined  that  they  ought  not  to  be  there,  denied  their  ex- 
istence almost  in  the  same  manner  as  the  inquisitors  who  cited  Gali- 
leo, denied  the  motion  of  the  earth ;  and  when  the  copies  were  pro- 
duced, and  the  variations  made  visible,  just  as  the  pendulum  has 
shown  that  of  the  earth,  by  its  tendency  to  retain  part  of  its  rate  of 
circular  motion,  it  was  demanded  that  all  such  copies  should  be  re- 
jected, and  that  the  fait  that  they  differ  at  all  from  what  was  com- 
monly read  and  printed,  should  be  deemed  sufficient  for  regarding 
them  as  void  of  authority.  And  thus,  if  pressed  in  argument,  they 
would  have  found  it  difficult  to  give  a  reason  for  receiving  and  for 
maintaining  the  authority  of  those  copies  which  they  did  receive  and 
uphold  as  immaculate.  He  who  rejects  true  principles  of  trans- 
mission, as  attested  by  evidence,  must  rest  in  some  vague  notion  of 
subjective  apprehension,  or  must  rely  on  some  fancy  of  inde- 
terminate tradition,  if  he  would  escape  from  mere  scepticism.  If 
those  who  used  the  argument  from  what  they  supposed  to  be  the 
necessary  actings  of  Divine  Providence,  had  carried  it  a  little  farther, 
or  had  pressed  it  more  consistently,  they  might  have  felt  its  fallacy. 
For  as  Holy  Scripture  was  not  intended  for  Greeks  and  Hebrews 
merely,  but  for  all  men  who  are  concerned  in  knowing  the  revelation 
of  God,  and  the  way  of  life  and  salvation  provided  by  Him,  it  might 
be  argued  that  lie  ought  to  have  made  provision,  either  that  all 
should  understand  the  original  languages  of  Scripture,  or  that  autho- 
ritative versions  should  be  set  forth  by  inspired  men  in  all  the  needed 
tongues.  It  might  have  been  said,  that  to  suppose  the  contrary 
would  be  to  derogate  from  that  which  must  be  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  the  perfection  of  the  actings  of  God.  But,  even  if  a  ground 
less  high  were  taken  on  tlic  subject  of  versions,  it  might  still  be  said 
that  !/"God  providentially  overruled  copyists,  so  as  to  prevent  their 
so  erring  as  to  introduce  tiie  8mi\llc3t  variation  into  the  sacred  text, 
of  ciiurse  he  would  so  provide  that  translators,  those  on  whom  most 
persons  depend  for  their  knowledge  of  what  Holy  Scripture  teaches, 
would  receive  a  general  immunity  from  mistake.'  And  yet,  so 
conscious  were  those  who  argued  in  this  manner  from  their  supposed 
understanding  of  the  ways  of  God,  that  versions  are  not  perfect,  that 

one  thing  both  the«c  cliuscs  oro  Bliko  —  their  pertinacity  in  reiterating  the  same  erroneous 
statements,  and  bringint;  forwanl  os  iTnew  tlie  same  exploded  arguments.  Bnt  in  this  the 
pnfented  friends  of  revealed  tririli  really  furnish  grounds  of  attack  to  the  opposers.  Are 
not  some  of  these  *'  professed  friends  "  enemies  who  have  assumed  a  false  uniform  for  the 
purpose  of  treachery  ?  If  this  surmise  bo  deemed  nDcharitable,  it  is  at  all  events  less  so 
than  are  the  inainuatwns  which  (/lejr  bring  forward  against  aU  who  maintain  the  true  facts 
relative  to  Scripture  transmission  and  the  state  of  the  text.  Whatever  be  the  motive,  they 
find  no  terms  suflicicntly  severe  to  apply  to  such  scholars;  what  wonder,  then,  if  the  real 
pursuit  of  criticism  is  so  depreciated  amongst  us? 

'  A  true  result  from  considerations  relative  to  versions  is  the  apprehension  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  giving  forth  faithful  translations  in  the  languages  of  different  peoples.  Many 
who  hare  the  circulation  of  Holy  Scripture  much  at  heart  show  themselves  but  little 
aware  of  the  character  of  some  of  the  versions  in  common  use  in  the  languages  of  Roman 
Catliolic  countries,  in  which  by  the  cautious  introduction  of  small  occasional  changes  a 
eeouiing  ground  is  atfortlcd  for  most  of  the  doctrinal  errors  of  Rome.  I^t  those  whom  it 
may  concern  we  well  to  ii.  fur  the  evil  has  now  been  perpetuated  for  years,  and  that  in  spite 
of  public  and  priviitc  remonstrance. 
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they  particularly  condemned  the  notion  of  their  being  allowed  to 
have  any  voice  in  criticism  at  all,  deeming  them  unworthy  of  being 
used  even  as  collateral  witnesses. 

Thus,  those  who  upheld  the  authority  of  Scripture  by  maintaining 
the  immaculate  purity  of  its  text,  and  by  denying  that  it  could  be 
corrupted  or  altered  without  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Providence  of 
God  being  set  aside,  were  led  into  the  most  inconsistent  methods  of 
arguing,  —  methods  which,  as  they  themselves  were  conscious  (though 
they  did  not  formally  draw  the  conclusion),  were  incapable  of  being 
applied  to  similar  and  collateral  subjects.  There  was  a  strong  re- 
semblance between  these  transcendental  reasonings  and  those  of  some 
of  the  optimists  of  the  present  d.iy,  who  speak  of  "  the  intense 
purity  of  human  nature,"  and  who  affirm  that  it  contradicts  all  "true 
and  worthy  apprehensions  of  the  power  and  benevolence  of  the  Deity," 
to  imagine  that  the  heart  and  nature  of  man  is  as  corrupt  as  Holy 
Scri[)ture  teaches,  and  as  (in  its  external  aspects)  the  every-day 
world  around  us  shows  manifestly.  It  is  in  vain  for  such  to  say 
that  it  is  a  reflection  upon  God  to  suppose  that  such  corruption  of 
nature  can  exist,  to  believe  that  either  He  could  have  formed  beings 
so  defective,  or,  if  originally  upright.  He  could  have  allowed  them 
to  fall.  Notorious  facts  contradict  such  suppositions  of  actual  purity ; 
and  the  revelation  of  God  in  His  word  explains  the  mystery  of  the 
difference  of  the  state  of  man,  as  originally  created,  from  that  in 
which  he  has  passed  through  the  fall.  Maintainers  of  Revelation  and 
the  worst  opposers  use  similar  arguments  when  they  fly  off  into  their 
own  speculations  of  what  is  worthy  of  Divine  Providence,  irrespective 
of  those  manifest  facts  which  we  are  responsible  for  owning  as  such. 

The  true  mode  in  which  the  Providence  of  God  should  be  regarded 
in  connection  with  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  would  be 
this: — To  acknowledge,  as  a  (act,  that  these  books  have  been  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  men,  without  any  interposition  in  power  or 
continuous  miracle  to  maintain  them  in  their  purity;  to  know  that 
they  have,  in  their  external  history,  been  subjected  to  exactly  the 
same  kind  of  casualties  as  other  writings.  Copyists  might  err  in 
what  thev  transcribed ;  translators  might  depart  from  the  meaning 
of  what  they  undertook  to  render ;  compositors  enjoy  no  immunity 
now  when  engaged  in  setting  up  Holy  Scripture ;  and  the  eye  of  the 
corrector  is  not  infallible  when  reading  the  proof-sheets  of  the  Word 
of  God,  whether  in  the  original  or  in  translations. 

And  yet,  with  all  these  opportunities  of  error,  those  who  will 
examine  the  subject  with  attentive  eyes  must  see  that  there  has 
been  a  very  peculiar  guardianship  of  Divine  Providence  over  the 
text  of  the  New  Testament;  not,  indeed,  in  preserving  particular 
copies  from  mistake,  nor  yet  in  causing  that  the  best  readings  should 
have  been  habitually  adopted,  but  in  transmitting  to  us  such  means 
of  critical  revision  or  verification  as  do  not  exist  with  regard  to  any 
profane  writer  whatsoever.  This  is  the  fact  which  is  worthy  of  deep 
attention;  for,  had  not  there  been  something  special  with  regard  to 
Holy  Scripture,  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  might  have  como 
down   to   us  in  a  few,  defective,  and   comparatively  recent  copies. 
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We  iniglit  hftve  liad  but  a  very  small  portion  of  tliose  sourcevS  of 
criticism  which  have  been  dcacrlbed  in  preceding  chapters.  This 
■whole  array  of  witnesses  must  be  borne  in  mind  if  we  would  esti- 
mate aright  what  God  has  done  for  us  in  the  transmitision  of  Holy 
Scripture.  And  thus,  instead  of  doing  as  was  suggested  by  unintel- 
ligent traditionists,  —  instead  of  rejecting  every  copy  which  differs 
from  some  fondly  imagined  standard  of  perfection,  and  casting  aside 
every  version  whicli  exhibits  jjcculiarities  of  its  own,  until  every 
document  in  which  the  New  Testament  has  been  transmitted  at  all 
is  condemned,  —  wc  thankfully  regard  them  as  the  witnesses  to  us  of 
the  true  incorruptness  which  attaches  to  Holy  Scripture.  They  are 
the  proofs  that  the  books  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  ages  in 
>vhich  they  are  stilted  to  liavc  been  written ;  and  while  their  general 
agreement  is  most  important,  the  variations  are  also  of  importance, 
an  showing  that  they  could  not  have  been  written,  or  even  remodelled, 
by  any  who  lived  in  comparatively  recent  time. 

Tlie  extensive  character  of  the  evidence  which  bears  on  the  text  of 
the  New  Testament,  causes  its  criticism  so  far  to  differ  from  that  of 
ordinary  books:  similar  principles  must  be  applied  in  each  case.  But 
it  is  only  those  who  know  somctliing  of  the  MSS.  in  which  other 
ancient  works  have  been  transmitted,  who  can  feel  the  contrast 
between  tlie  one  or  two  defective  transcripts  of  some  important  work 
(as  is  often  tlie  case),  and  the  MSS.,  versions,  and  early  citations 
which  supply  us  with  evidence  for  the  New  Testament.  With 
regard  to  the  one,  critical  sagacity  is  needed  continually  to  restore 
what  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  author's  sense,  or  what  may  have 
been  intended  by  the  copyist ;  in  the  other  we  are,  ha|>pily,  not  so 
situated.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  conjectures ;  our  only  busi- 
ness is  to  ascertain,  and  then  to  follow,  evidence.  The  one  case  is 
like  th.at  of  restoring  some  shattered  work  of  ancient  art,  'the  lost 
fragments  of  which  are  themselves  irrecoverably  gone ;  the  other  is 
like  the  work  of  fitting  into  their  places  the  portions  of  an  edifice 
V  liich  have  been  dis|ilaced  by  time,  but  which  are  not  lost,  but  are 
still  to  be  found,  only  requiring  to  be  sought  out  and  ascertained 
from  amid  the  other  materials  with  which  they  have  been  mingled. 

Now,  the  original  authority  attaching  to  a  document  is  not  affected 
by  the  condition  in  which  existing  copies  of  such  a  record  may  now 
be  found.  This  is  so  obvious  that  it  might  seem  to  be  superfluous  to 
state  it;  and  yet  it  is  habitually  forgotten  or  overlooked  by  those 
who  discuss  the  subject  in  connection  with  Holy  Scripture.  The 
only  way  in  which  authority  is  at  all  weakened,  is  so  far  as  existing 
copies  may  be  supposed  to  be  imperfect  representations  of  what  was 
originally  written. 

Thus,  if  a  law  be  given  forth  by  any  competent  legislator,  its 
original  authority,  and  its  binding  force,  would  be  unimpaired,  even 
if  some  to  whom  it  was  addressed  possessed  it  in  a  form  in  which  it 
h.id  suffered  injury  from  either  accident  or  design.  It  would  be  felt 
to  be  a  strange  process  of  thought  that  would  lead  any  to  cling  with 
attachment  to  the  defective  form  of  the  enactment,  as  though  it  pos- 
8c^sed  the  more  ample  authority,  rather  than  to  revert,  if  possible,  to 
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'that  which  was  more  perfect.  And  even  if  such  recurrence  were 
impossible — even  if  there  were  some  manifest  defects  which  could  not 
be  rectified  —  still  it  would  rightly  be  said  that  the  authority  of  the 
legislator  must  be  owned,  even  though  we  have  some  uncertainty  as 
to  a  portion  of  his  enactments. 

Whoever  receives  Holy  Scripture  as  it  has  been  commonly  ac- 
cepted by  spiritual  Christians, — whoever,  indeed,  acquiesces  in  the 
claims  made  by  the  Avriters,  and  attested  by  the  fullest  proofs  of  their 
mission,  admits  that  as  to  its  original  authority  it  was  given  forth  by 
the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  inspiration  might  or  might 
rot  be  accompanied  by  the  revelation  of  new  facts,  principles,  or 
doctrines :  but  whether  unknown  things  of  God  were  declared,  or 
facts  of  which  men  were  previously  cognisant  were  recorded, — whether 
the  words  and  actions  narrated  were  those  of  the  Son  of  God  and 
His  servants,  or  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  and  other  opposers  of 
His  truth,  —  still  the  recorded  narrative  of  such  words  and  actions, 
whether  good  or  bad  in  themselves,  claims  the  ground  of  inspiration 
ns  addressed  to  us.  Now  textual  criticism  leaves  these  facts  and 
jirinciples  unaffected.  The  results  which  flow  from  it  may  in  mea- 
sure affect  the  absolute  identification  which  some  assume  to  exist 
between  certain  current  copies  and  the  authentic  originals  ;  but  these 
results,  if  rightly  understood,  give  a  greater  security  and  certainty 
as  to  what  was  originally  given  forth. 

Thus,  let  the  highest  ground  be  taken  as  to  the  authority  of  Holy 
Scripture,  and  the  absolute  freedom  from  error  in  doctrine,  fact,  rea- 
soning, or  illustration,  which  attaches  to  it  in  virtue  of  its  being 
jilenarily  insjiired  ;  the  results  of  criticism  only  lead  us  to  know  more 
jirecisely  what  it  is  that  has  been  thus  given  forth.  It  may  be  that 
words,  ex|)ressions,  or  even  whole  sentences,  which  have  been  rested 
on  in  controversy  or  in  the  mental  elaboration  of  a  subject,  may  be 
jiroved  to  be  riglitly  read  in  some  very  different  manner,  or  they 
may  even  be  shown  not  to  belong  to  the  record  at  all.  This  res'jit, 
however  it  may  surprise,  must  not  be  supposed  to  invalidate  aught 
that  has  been  just  said;  for  it  only  tends  to  show  what  the  record 
really  is,  and  what,  through  mistake  of  some  kind  or  other,  has  been 
identified  with  it. 

At  times,  indeed,  a  result  of  criticism  is  so  far  unsatisfactory  that 
it  leaves  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  in  connection  with  particular 
words  or  sentences;  but  even  though  this  feeling  is  not  in  itself 
desirable,  it  leads  to  the  avoidance  of  relying  unduly  on  such  pa.«- 
sages,  and  it  teaches  to  discriminate  between  the  much  that  is  certain 
en's  the  comparatively  little  that  is  really  doubtful.  So  far  from  the 
notion  of  general  uncertainty  being  introduced,  the  truth  is  just  the 
contrary ;  for  the  vague,  unclear,  dim  apprehension  which  must  be 
connected  with  the  traditional  text  in  general  by  one  who  really 
reflects,  is  dispelled  ;  and  criticism,  decried  though  it  be  in  its  results 
by  some,  gives  a  degree  of  objective  certainty  not  otherwise  ob- 
tainable. .  I     ,T.  1 

Such  considerations  will  avail  little  or  nothing  with  those  wlio 
Tcly  on  their  own  subjective  feelings,  and  who  deem  that  it  is  more 
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reverential  so  to  do;  but  their  importance  will  be  felt  by  those  who 
regard  it  to  be  far  more  fitting  that  tliey  should  use  all  diligence  in 
knowing  what  the  Spirit  of  God  gave  forth  as  Holy  Scripture,  than 
tliat  they  should  leave  the  subject  as  if  they  cherished  the  sceptical 
notion,  "  that  it  may  he  that  God  hath  spoken." 

Scri|)turc  is  a  deposit  given  by  God  into  the  hands  of  Christians; 
to  use  all  means  in  their  power  to  know  what  has  been  thus  given 
forth,  is  part  of  the  responsibility  of  those  who  fully  admit  its  divine 
authority. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  one  of  the  most  important  results 
of  criticism  is  the  ability  which  it  gives  us  to  estimate  the  difference 
between  the  most  correct  and  the  least  exact  text  as  found  in  copies 
written  or  printed.  They  mistake  greatly  who  su|ipose  that  other 
doctrines  are  taught  in  some  copies,  that  other  principles  and  precepts 
are  laid  down,  or  that  the  general  texture  of  divine  truth  is  defaced 
or  marred.  As  to  material  points  the  agreement  is  most  general; 
and  nothing  which  would  influence  the  form  of  our  dogmatic  belief 
depends  upon  doubtful  or  precarious  passages,  —  even  though  there 
arc  passages  of  this  kind  which  would  in  some  copies  support  par- 
ticular doctrines  (the  truth  of  which  is  known  from  other  Scriptures 
absolutely  certain),  while  in  others  they  might  be  void  of  any  bearing 
on  the  subject. 

This  result  is  most  important  as  to  Scripture  authority:  it  shows 
us  that  whatever  injury  Scri]iture  has  received  during  the  ages  in 
which  it  was  transmit  ted  by  the  hands  of  copyists,  there  could  be  no 
such  thing  as  a  general  tampering  with  its  text,  or  a  systematised 
alteration,  for  the  jiurpose  of  bringing  in  any  new  doctrines,  or  for 
extruding  old  ones  which  had  become  unacceptable.  There  are, 
indeed,  copies  which  contain  absurd  and  contradictory  mistakes ;  but 
such  errors  arc  of  the  same  spiiradic  character  as  are  those  found  in 
certain  printed  Hiblcs,  which  are  known  through  such  oversights: 
so  thoroughly  dnos  the  dnotrinal  authority  of  Scripture  remain  un- 
impaired after  all  the  accidents  of  transcriptural  mistike  to  which  it 
has  been  obnoxious.  Some  have  formed  a  different  opinion  from 
their  attention  having  been  directed  almost  exclusively  to  certain 
passages  to  which  a  great  dogmatic  importance  has  attached  ;  and 
from  their  having  thought  that  if  these  passages  were  differently  read 
the  doctrines  which  they  had  been  used  to  uphold  would  be  in  some 
measure  invalidatc<l.  The  more  criticism  is  studied,  the  more  ground- 
less is  this  fear  found  to  be ;  and  the  practical  result  is  not  to  let 
important  doctrinal  truths  even  seem  to  depend  on  what  is  fallacious 
or  uncertain. 

The  application  of  results  of  criticism  to  Biblical  Tnterpretatinn 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  remarks  that  have  just  been  made 
on  the  sulijpct  of  authority.  Here,  however,  there  are  those  who 
will  be  likely  to  feel  not  a  little  timidity.  They  will  be  inclined  to 
judge  of  ii  supjioscd  result  of  criticism  not  through  the  soundness  or 
the  contrary  of  the  principles  on  which  it  is  based,  but  according  to 
the  bearing  which  it  may  have  on  some  cherished  interpretation  of  a 
pas-age  which  may  appear  to  be  affected.     But  if  criticism  be  treated 
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with  shyness,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  those  who  act 
similarly  with  regard  to  philology  ' ;  and,  indeed,  the  two,  philology 
and  criticism,  can  hardly  be  dissociated  when  the  mind  is  rightly 
directed  to  enter  properly  on  the  subject  of  interpretation ;  for  if 
philology  must  assert  her  claims  as  showing  the  real  force  and  import 
of  the  words  and  syllables,  written  by  the  men  who  were  inspired 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  she  at  the  same  time  maintains  the  right  of 
textual  criticism  to  indicate  what  those  words  and  syllables  them- 
selves are. 

It  is  thus  of  no  small  importance  that  he  who  takes  the  place  of 
an  expositor  of  Holy  Scripture  should  not  only  possess  those  spiritual 
qualifications  which  are  indispensable  for  him  who  is  rightly  fitted 
for  such  a  work,  and  that  acquaintance  with  the  Scripture  which 
must  be  needed,  but  that  he  also  should  be  willing  and  able  to  use 
tho  results  of  criticism  with  some  discrimination,  and  have  some 
apprehension  how  those  results  have  been  obtained.  This  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  though  it  were  in  itself  the  object  sought ;  it  is  a 
means  to  an  end,  and  nothing  more ;  and  therefore  it  n)ay  be  judged 
that  there  is  some  danger  Test  it  should  unduly  occupy  the  mind. 
Of  course  this  may  be  the  case  ;  although,  in  this  country  at  least, 
criticism  has  hardly  received  such  a  measure  of  attention  as  to  cause 
this  to  be  any  peculiar  danger.  If  criticism  and  philology  be  looked 
at  by  any,  not  as  means  leading  to  a  right  apprehension  of  what  has 
been  written,  but  as  though  they  were  in  themselves  the  main  objects 
in  connection  with  Holy  Scripture,  a  mistake  is  made  of  a  similar 
kind  to  that  of  a  person  who,  in  examining  some  work  of  art  or  noble 
edifice,  should  think  and  speak  exclusively  of  the  material  on  which 
the  artist  wrought,  and  should  minutely  investigate  its  nature,  pro- 
perties, and  origin,  instead  of  considering  what  has  been  produced, 
and  to  what  purpose  the  artist  has  employed  the  materials  in  ques- 
tion. The  design  of  the  artist  and  his  skill  in  carrying  it  into 
execution  must  ever  be  deemed  of  superior  moment  to  an  inquiry 
into  what  it  was  on  which  his  abilities  were  exerted.  If,  however, 
any  question  were  raised  as  to  the  material,  it  might,  in  its  place,  be 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  carry  out  what  may  be  termed  preli- 
minary inquiries,  not  as  taking  the  place  of  those  which  are  directed 
to  higher  objects,  but  merely  in  relation  to  them.  If  the  artist  would 
work  at  all,  materiuls  he  must  use,  and  these  are  simply  subservient 
to  his  aims.  Just  so  if  Holy  Scripture  should  be  given  to  men  at  all, 
it  must  be  in  language ;  hence  arises  the  province  of  philology  :  to 
aj)ply  philology  aright,  we  must  investigate  all  that  relates  to  the 
condition  of  the  text ;  hence  the  place  of  criticism :  but  both  of  these 
are  merely  subservient  to  the  meaning  and  purport  of  the  record 
which  has  thus  been  transmitted.  It  is  as  if  we  wish  to  read  a 
transcript  of  a  letter  or  a  law  in  some  foreign  language ;  we  want  to 
know  two  things,  — whether  we  may  rely  on  the  copy  as  generally 

•  "  PhUoIoCT  hM  not  yet  flrmly  e»tabli«hed  her  position  u  the  hindmaid  of  TheoloBy 
and  wo  may  be  well  excused  if  we  looli  with  extreme  jealousy  on  any  attempt  to  displace 
her.  .  It  will  be  time  enough  to  take  ala™  when  she  threatens  to  dethrone  her  ^""'^ 
Uev.  J.  B  Lichtfoot,  M.  A.,  in  "  Journal  uf  Clawical  and  Sacred  i-lnlulofy.     Marib, 
ISTiG.   (p.  lUJ.) 
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CDrrect,  and  how  to  read  and  understand  the  words  and  sentences  of 
tlie  tongue  in  whicli  it  is  expressed. 

He,  tiicn,  wlio  rightly  regards  Holy  Scripture  as  the  revelation  of 
God,  will  value  all  auxiliaries  for  its  right  use  in  their  proper  places ; 
he  will  value  them  because  of  that  to  which  they  lead,  but  he  will 
not  be  disposed  to  look  at  them  as  though  acquaintance  with  them 
could  be  at  all  substituteil  for  the  apprehension  of  the  truths  taught 
in  the  Word  of  God.  It  may  be  that  critical  studies  have  at  times 
interfered  with  a  devotional  and  spiritually  intelligent  use  of  the 
"Word  of  God ;  it  may  be  that  they  have  been  taken  up  and  carried 
out  with  less  enthusiasm  than  would  be  felt  by  an  earnest  scholar  in 
connection  with  the  writings  of  some  favourite  secular  author.  But 
even  from  this  a  lesson  may  be  learned  :  the  ardent  classical  student 
values  criticism,  as  applied  to  Homer  or  Cicero,  just  because 
of  its  ap])lication  to  the  words  and  sentences  of  a  favourite  author, 
and  he  finds  the  satisfactory  result  in  the  corrected  or  confirmed 
reading  of  the  text :  the  truer  his  apprehension  of  the  bearing  and 
use  of  criticism,  the  less  will  he  be  disposed  to  give  it  some  absolute 
and  independent  value.  Its  place  is  wholly  subjective  not  ohjertive. 
If,  therefore,  it  is  found  to  deaden  the  apprehension  of  the  spiritual 
value  of  IIolv  Scripture,  it  should  at  once  be  admitted  that  its  office 
has  been  misiinderstood,  or  that  it  has  been  pursued  in  some  measure 
not  in  that  right  and  prayerful  spirit  with  which  a  Christian  should 
carry  on  all  his  Biblical  studies,  or  else  that  the  value  of  Scripture  as 
the  revelation  of  God  had  not  itself  been  previously  known  aright, 
or  at  all. 

lie,  however,  who  refuses  to  listen  to  the  claims  of  criticism  or 
philology  will  fi  nd  that,  in  his  reverence  for  what  the  Scripture  teaches, 
he  has  overiouked  the  aids  which  might  have  checked  him  in  giving 
interpretations  not  borne  out  by  the  words  of  the  sacred  text,  or 
which  might  have  prevented  him  from  resting  true  and  important 
results  in  doctrine  on  a  basis  which  may  be  worse  than  precarious. 

This  consideration  leads  to  the  statement  of  a  very  important  func- 
tion of  criticism  in  connection  with  interpretation  :  he  whose  Biblical 
studies  have  been  very  limited  may  most  easily  learn  thus  much  of 
critical  results  that  he  may  be  aware  that,  in  the  judgment  of  some 
or  of  many,  such  and  such  passages  are  at  least  doubtful  as  to  their 
reading.  This  will  lead  him,  if  he  be  at  all  a  cautious  man,  to  exer- 
cise some  circumspection  in  the  use  which  he  may  make  of  them  : 
and  though  this  result  be  only  negative,  it  is  of  the  same  kind  as  was 
that  of  the  creeds  which  were  drawn  up  in  the  eariy  ages  of  the 
Church  ;  of  which  each  statement  was  introduced  for  a  definite,  con- 
crete object ;  and  th;it  not  as  an  exposition  of  the  extent  of  Christian 
truth  that  was  held,  but  simply  to  contradict  by  an  affirmative  state- 
ment such  and  such  doctrinal  errors  and  heresies  which  had  unhappily 
been  brought  in.  Hence  every  such  doctrinal  creed  was  termed  opor: 
it  was  a  boiaidnn/  or  dejinition  of  the  limits  of  orthodox  belief  on 
some  particular  side  or  aspect  And  such  too  is  a  critical  result,  even 
though  it  be  very  imperfectly  apprehended :  it  is  the  boundary  opot 
whicTi  negatively  marks  where  caution  is  needed,  or  where  it  would 
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be  acting  almost  with  a  want  of  good  faith  to  use  the  New  Testament 
without  fully  mentioning  (or  else  acquiescing  in)  critical  results.  In 
any  Scriptural  investigation  of  any  kind,  textual  criticism  is  indi^ 
pensable ;  otherwise,  the  more  minute  the  investigation  may  be,  the 
more  thoroughly  misleading  will  it  prove :  for  it  will  be  like  some 
mathematical  process  or  minute  calculation,  in  which  the  preliminary 
of  extruding  errors  in  the  statement,  or  in  the  circumstances  of  obser- 
vation, had  not  been  attended  to ;  and  thus  errors,  all  the  greater 
from  the  length  to  which  the  calculation  is  carried,  pervade  the  whole 
of  the  results.  In  all  such  Scripture  study  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  criticism  is  indispensable. 

Not  only,  however,  may  criticism  be  regarded  as  bearing  on  inter- 
pretation, but  the  converse  is  often  practically  assumed,  and  critical 
evidence  is  subjected  to  a  mode  of  judgment  formed  wholly  on  the 
ground  of  supposed  results.  Against  this  habit  of  thought,  which  is 
in  fact  one  form  of  substituting  a  kind  of  conjecture  in  the  j)lace  of 
evidence,  the  Biblical  student  who  values  truth  needs  to  be  ever  on 
his  guard.  Conclusions  have  been  determined  beforehand,  because 
of  the  importance  of  the  doctrines  taught  in  particular  forms  of  a 
passage  ;  and  then  evidence  has  been  set  aside,  because  of  its  im- 
pugning the  result  which  has  been  assumed  as  unquestionable.  This 
has  been  very  evident  as  to  some  of  the  discussions  relative  to  passages 
bearing  on  that  foundation  truth  of  all  Christianity  —  the  proper 
Godhead  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  value  which  was  rightly 
felt  for  that  doctrine  led  many  to  defend  particular  readings  of  par- 
ticular passages  (in  the  form  in  which  they  stand  in  the  common 
text),  so  that  it  has  been  most  manifest  that  evidence  was  not  rightly 
weighed  on  such  passages  as  1  Tim.  iii.  16.,  Acts  xx.  28.',  to  say 
nothing  as  to  1  John  v.  7.  But  what  has  been  the  consequence  ? 
A  kind  of  persuasion  has  arisen  in  certain  minds  that  it  is  on  these 
passages,  if  not  alone,  yet  at  least  specially,  that  this  most  certain 
doctrine  rests ;  and  thus  the  full  force  of  the  texts  to  which  no  doubt 
attaches  has  been  overlooked.  And  this  will  almost  of  necessity  be 
the  case,  when  the  endeavour  is  made  to  uphold  im|)ortant  doctrines 
on  grounds  in  themselves  precarious,  instead  of  relying  on  the  un- 
questionable passages  which  support  every  one  of  die  leading  verities 
of  orthodox  Christianity.  It  may  here  be  added  that  some,  from  a 
dogmatic  feeling  of  opposition  to  the  Godhead  of  Christ,  at  least  as  a 
prominent  doctrine  of  Scripture,  have  overlooked  the  force  of  evidence 
OS  to  a  more  correct  reading  of  certain  passages,  which  in  the  earlier 
testimonies  unequivocally  assert  this.' 

The  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  found  in  the  New,  open  a 
wide  field  for  criticism;  for  here  copyists  have  so  often  brought  such 
passages  into  verbal  conformity,  both  in  the  New  Testament  and  in 

'  These  pimimgci  arc  discuMed  in  "  Acconnt  of  Printed  Text,'  pp.  227—234. 

•  Such  pMSBgM  an  these  are  John  LIS,  where  wide-Jpread  ancient  lentimonj  gives 
the  reading  i  ^roy^t  eEOS  (instead  of  mit),  and  1  Pet.  iiL  15.,  where  nifKow  <)  rir 
Xpunir  (instead  of  ««4»):  this,  as  bcini;  the  New  Test,  exposition  of  Isaiah  Tin.  11,  12., 
determines  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  be  ^MN  rtK3>f  T\Sp\  The  eTidence  as  to  both  theae 
passages  is  stated  in  "  Account  of  Printed  Text,"  pp.  S34— 236. 
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the  LXX.,  that  a  two-fold  discrimination  is  needed.  Also  difliculties 
connected  witli  tlie  manner  in  which  a  citation  is  introduced  have 
led  to  wiiat  may  be  deemed  as  unconscious  corrections ;  hence  the 
common  reading  in  Mark  i.  2.  ev  roh  Trpo(f>rJTai!,  instead  of  iv  'Ha-ata 
(or  Ta>  'Her.)  Toj  vpoiptjTr),  which  many  have  ap])rovcd,  just  because  of 
the  EvanfTcllst  having  actually  cited  from  two  Prophets,  and  not  from 
Isaiah  only.  This  approval,  however,  of  the  later  reading  is  not  only 
uncritical,  but  it  is  connected  with  a  very  superficial  apprehension  of 
the  true  depth  of  significance  found  in  the  use  of  Scripture.'  Many 
have  greatly  overlooked  the  authority  with  which  the  New  Testament 
writers  have  used  the  Old ;  and  though  professing  to  admit  their 
inspiration,  they  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  this  would  be  enough  to 
exempt  them  from  all  charge  of  affixing  arbitrary  meanings  to  that 
which  they  brought  forward.  If  inspired,  the  doctrines  which  they 
promulgated,  the  facts  which  they  recorded,  and  the  reasonings  which 
they  introduced  (whether  new  or  based  on  previous  revelations) 
ought  assuredly  to  be  obnoxious  to  no  judgments  of  this  kind.  If 
ins]>iration  be  denied,  then  of  course  other  grounds  must  be  taken ; 
if  indeed  such  deniers  can  imagine  that  any  tiling  connected  with  the 
word  of  God  can  be  worthy  of  their  attention. 

Tiicre  has  been  of  late  a  disposition  to  magnify  the  difficulties  and 
(what  have  been  called)  the  discrepancies  or  contradictions  of  Holy 
Scripture  ;  so  that  it  hius  been  quietly  and  firmly  asserted  by  pro- 
fessed believers  that  they  are  real  and  insurmountable ;  and  not  only 
80,  but  attempts  at  explanation  have  been  treated  with  scorn,  —  even 
when  such  attempts  have  been  well  approved  by  men  of  good  sense 
and  mental  cultvire,  and  who  might  be  supposed  mentally  and  morally, 
as  well  as  spiritually,  to  be  good  judges  of  such  points.  Now  nothing 
in  Scripture  must  be  regarded  as  a  difficulty  which  would  not  be  so 
esteemed  in  an  ordinary  writer;  and  farther,  nothing  is  a  contra- 
diction if  a  solution  can  be  suggested :  it  may  be  that  the  solution 

*  *'  In  St.  Mark  i.  2.,wIicro  the  reading  adopted  in  the  Knglish  vcrBion  *As  it  Is  written 
i«  the  Prophets '  {h  roh  «"(>o^Taif),  is  certainly  incorrect, — and  where  we  should  read  *  in 
iMiiah  the  prophet'  {tv'Haai^  ry  w^^ttj), —  we  find  the  language  of  MaL  iiL  I.  comhined 
with  that  of  Isui.  xt.  3.  It  is  obvious  lliat  the  words  of  Maloclii, '  he  shall  prepare  the  [a] 
way  before  me,'  are  based  upon  the  expression  of  Isaiah, '  Prepare  ye  the  [a]  way  of  the 
Lord ; '  and  that  this  is  not  a  mere  undesigned  coincidence  on  the  riirt  of  the  later  prophet 
is  proved  by  Malachi  (iiL  2.,  iv.  5.)  having  similarly  incorporated  in  bis  own  siateraenta 
the  language  of  another  and  earlier  servant  of  God,  viz.  Joel  ii.  II.  and  31.  The  design 
of  Malachi  here  wus  to  show  the  Jews  who  hod  returned  from  the  exile,  and  whose  tem- 
poral condition  seemed  to  present  a  contradiction  to  the  promised  glories  of  Messiah's 
reign,  that  Ijiaiah  himself  had  already  foretold  that  the  evangelical  promises  were  not  as 
yet  at  hand,  and  that  the  preparation  of  the  way  must  precede  Mcdsiah's  glory.  The 
paiisage  quoted  by  St.  Mark  from  Malachi,  therefore,  is  not  an  independent  prediction. 
Malachi  is  merely  the  auctor  aecundariuM^  and  the  Evangelist  points  out  that  this  is  the 
case  by  ascribing  both  commentary  and  text  to  Isaiah,  whom  he  thus  represents  as  the 
auctor  primariuK,  —  the  commentary  being  placed  first,  as  it  serves  to  elucidate  the  texL 
St.  Mark's  exordium,  '  The  beginning  of  the  Gospel,'  also  shows  that  he  had  in  view  the 
closing  book  of  the  OI<i  Testament.  That  in  St.  Matt.  iii.  I — 4.  these  words  of  Isaiah  are 
in  like  manner  quoted  with  reference  to  Malachi  is  clear  from  the  use  of  ^fToj^fiT*, 
Ter.  2.,  compared  with  Mnl.  iv.  5,  6.,  where  '  Elijah  the  prophet '  is  described  as  the 
preacher  of  ^fTifvoio."  77ie  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture,  its  Nature  and  Proof:  Eight 
Discourses  preached  before  the  University  of  Dublin.  By  William  Lee,  M.  A.,  Fellow 
And  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  p.  333.  Jbot-note ;  where  the  accompanying  context  contains 
mnch  that  is  interesting  and  valuable  on  the  quotations  from  the  Uld  Testament  in  th« 
New;  thoir/)urpor<,/orm,  &e 
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proposed  does  not  happen  to  be  the  true  one ;  but  still  if  any  can  be 
stated  which  would  meet  the  facts  of  the  case,  it  proves  that  at  all 
events  they  can  be  met,  and  that  therefore  the  notion  of  insunnount- 
nbility  is  futile,  and  that  it  recoils  against  the  mental  i>crception8  of 
those  who  can  maintain  it. 

The  connection  of  New  Testament  difficulties  with  criticism  is 
this, — that  in  not  a  few  places  revisers  of  the  text  have  endeavoured 
to  remove  them ;  but  that  so  far  from  such  steps  being  in  accordance 
with  sound  criticism,  they  arc  utterly  subversive  of  true  principles; 
for  if  evidence  were  numerically  alike,  the  adaptation  of  a  quotation 
from  the  Old  Testament  to  its  form  in  the  LXX.,  or  the  removal  of  a 
difl[iculty  from  the  sacred  text,  would  be  more  likely  to  have  proceeded 
from  a  copyist  than  vice  versa.  Of  course  such  mistakes  as  would  be 
mere  errata  in  a  modern  printed  book  must  be  judged  on  their  own 
ground;  but  such  points  belong  to  a  different  category  from  the 
difficulties  and  (so-called)  contradictions  of  the  New  Testament  If 
however  a  difficulty  be  raised  fiom  the  modern  re.iding  of  a  passage, 
fully  contradicted  by  the  ancient  authorities,  criticism  may  boldly 
remove  it;  for  here  would  be  a  point  in  which  we  could  have  recoiirse 
to  that  which  was  anterior  to  the  existence  of  the  difficulty  in  question. 
As  to  diflficulties  in  the  New  Testament  in  general,  they  furnish  us 
with  the  strongest  kind  of  trans  missive  evidence.  Those  best  .acquainted 
with  all  the  facta  received  these  several  books  as  possessed  of  plenary 
authority  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  which  we  see ;  they  have  thus 
transmitted  them  to  us;  and  in  this  manner  they  guarantee  to  iis  that 
points  of  supposed  discrepancy  are  only  such  scennngly,  and  did  ire 
know  all  the  circumstances  as  they  did,  wc  should  see  how  futdo  many 
an  objection  really  is.  Criticism  has  therefore  to  vindicate  the  text 
of  Scripture  against  those  correctors  who  would  avoid  all  difhcultios, 
either  from  imperfect  evidence  or  (as  has  too  often  been  the  case) 

from  conjecture.  ,.         .      . 

The  topics  which  have  been  discussed  in  the  preceding  ch.apters 
are  those  which  I  considered  to  be  the  most  needful  to  the  Biblical 
student  relative  to  Textual  Criticism.  Such  subjects  will  of  course 
pfesent  themselves  differently  to  different  minds ;  in  thinking,  there- 
fore, of  what  may  be  suited  to  others,  I  have  endeavoured  to  give 
such  information  as  I  should  have  found  useful  myself  in  the  course 
of  my  own  critical  studies,  and  which  I  had,  in  fact,  to  gather  from 
many  sources:  I  believe  that  in  so  doing  I  have  consulted  to  the  best 
of  my  ability  the  advantage  of  those  students  who  may  use  these 
pages.  The  arrangement  has  been  such  as  seems  U>  me  tfie  most 
simple  and  natural,  and  the  details  are  intended  to  be  sufficienUy  full, 
without  the  introduction  of  unnecessary  points  of  discussion. 

I  have  endeavoured  throughout  to  bear  in  mind  the  expenence  ot 
mv  own  studies  in  the  department  of  criticism,  and  to  consider  how  1 
should  think  it  desirable  to  instruct  others  if  I  had  ever"  occupied 
such  a  position  in  connection  with  students  «[Holy  Scripture  1 
should  then  have  had  io  inquire,-  1.  What  is  the  outline  of  Textual 
Criticism  which  it  is  requisite  that  a  Biblica  student  should  be  taug>.t? 
2    To  what  must  special  prominence  be  given  in  the  present  stale  ot 
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Biblical  criticism  ?  3.  And  how  must  these  things  be  stated  in  con- 
nection with  the  tone  of  thought,  state  of  learning,  &o.  in  this 
country  f  And  just  as  if  I  had  been  set  in  the  place  of  givinj; 
personal  instruction  on  these  subjects,  have  I  endeavoured,  throughout 
tiic  i)rcccding  chaptcra,  to  answer  these  questions.  It  is  no  doubt  a 
great  disadvantage  that  Biblical  studies  amongst  us  are  in  general  of 
too  solitary  a  character ;  no  doubt  that  free  and  habitual  impartation 
to  others  of  what  has  been  acquired,  and  the  exercise  of  thought  result- 
ing from  the  necessity  of  meeting  many  minds  in  habitual  intercourse, 
would  ])rescnt  advantages  to  one  who  seeks  lucidly  and  fully  to  give 
even  written  instruction  to  Biblical  students;  for  the  remark  is  as 
true  that  "  Conference  niakcth  a  ready  man,"  as  it  is  that  "  Reading 
makcth  a  full  man,  and  writing  an  exact  man."  These  remarks  are 
nut  intended  to  be  aj)ologctic,  but  explanatory ;  for  it  is  probable 
that  the  subjects  discussed  in  their  present  form  will  be  found  in  the 
hands  of  fir  more  solitary  students  than  others;  and  thus  their  wants 
may  perhaps  be  here  met  more  fully  than  those  of  students  differently 
situated. 

It  has  been  my  earnest  endeavour  to  state  all  facts  and  opinions 
accurately.  Authorities  have  not  been  taken  at  second-hand  with- 
out verification,  except  in  the  few  cases  in  which  this  is  expressly 
mentioned.  It  may  seem  to  some  readers  that  I  have  been  too 
sparing  in  the  citation  of  authorities  and  in  giving  references.  As  to 
the  hitter,  I  have  tried  to  study  the  advantage  of  the  student,  by 
referring  to  such  sources  of  information  as  appear  desirable;  and  as 
to  authorities,  I  have  cited  them  as  far  as  seemed  to  me  to  be  neces- 
sary. But  I  have  rarely  done  this  with  regard  to  such  points  as 
admit  of  investigation  on  tlic  part  of  every  one,  or  as  to  information 
which  may  seem  to  be  common  critical  possession.  Indeed,  as  to  the 
hitter,  it  would  often  be  impossible  to  quote  authorities  with  exact- 
ness or  profit ;  for  it  would  be  impracticable  to  recal  where  or  how,  in 
the  course  of  studies  carried  on  for  many  years,  such  information 
first  met  my  eye ;  and  even  if  this  were  borne  in  mind,  it  would 
generally  happen  that  it  was  mainly  gathered  from  some  much 
earlier  source,  and  to  this,  if  anywhere,  the  reference  should  be 
made.  And  as  to  points  which  I  have  examined  and  investigated,  it 
would  surely  savour  of  affectation  if  I  had  cited  others  as  my  autho- 
rities (some  of  whom  in  past  times  received  their  information  from 
me),  and  it  would  have  been  but  little  satisfactory  to  the  student; 
it  would  have  been  as  though  I  were  to  describe  the.  scene  beheld 
from  the  tower  of  ihe  Capitol  at  Rome  on  the  authority  of  some  one 
else,  just  as  if  I  had  never  been  there,  —  even  if  I  did  not  repeat 
some  of  the  current  mis-statements  —  such  as  whether  the  pyramid 
of  Caius  Cestius  be  visible  or  not  from  thence. 

I  trust  tliat  I  have  sufficiently  acknowledged  my  obligations  to 
others.  Through  information  thus  afforded  me,  and  collations  put 
into  my  hands,  I  have  been  able  to  give  a  more  exact  account  of 
some  of  the  versions  than  has  ever  appeared  in  print:  students  will 
find  in  each  case  to  whom  they  are  indebted.  As  to  others  of  the 
versions.  I  have  so  studied  tlien*  myself  that  I  have  been  able  to 
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.confirm  or  to  correct  the  statements  of  others.  With  regard  to  the 
■  Greek  Testament,  as  printed,  I  have  long  possessed  and  habitually 
used  the  principal  editions,  so  that  all  that  relates  to  them  has  been 
drawn  from  no  second-hand  sources.  As  to  MSS.,  I  must  as  fully 
as  possible  acknowledge  the  great  services  of  Professor  TiachcndorC; 
this  has  been  done  in  connection  with  each  MS.  as  nainccl  and 
described.'  My  own  collations  and  examinations  of  MSS.  will  be 
found  at  least  to  aid  the  student  as  to  what  is  stated  with  regard  to 
this  branch  of  the  subject.  .      ,  , 

All  information  communicated  by  scholars  as  derived  from  tlioir 
own  personal  investigations,  and  all  drawn  from  special  sources,  will, 
I  believe,  be  found  to  be  distinctly  acknowledged.  If  I  hiivc  seemed 
to  claim  anything  as  my  own  which  is  really  due  to  others,  it  has 
■been  from  oversight,  and  not  of  set  purpose.  I  ought  porliain  f. 
mention  that  the  contents  of  my  study  and  the  results  of  my  own 
investigations  have  been  for  years  freely  communicated  to  scliolar.-, 
who  have  used  them  as  they  saw  fit.  r    .     t.     »     i 

He  who  rightly  studies  the  principles  and  facts  ot  the  lextua 
Criticism  of  the  New  Tcst-imcnt  will  find  that  he  has  acq.nrc.l 
information  not  on  one  subject  merely,  but  also  on  almost  all  ol  those 
that  relate  to  the  transmission  of  Scripture  from  the  days  ol  the 
Apostles;  he  will  have  obtained  that  kiml  of  instruction  which  will 
iinpart  both  a  brc.idth  an<l  a  dcfinitoness  to  all  Ins  Bib  heal  8ti..hc.; 
he  will  be  led  into  a  kind  of  unconscious  connection  with  the  writers 
of  Scripture  and  their  works.  •„  ,      ,    .  i-,.i     v 

It  may  also  be  observed  that  such  a  scholar  will  be  but  little  de- 
posed  to   give   uPiJuc   prominrnre   to   mere   cntK=al   details   an.l    the 
statement  of  processes:   when  needful  he  will   be  rea.ly  with   ih.-.e 
things;  but  he  will   not  seek   to  parade  them  as  those  do  who  are 
comparatively  unskilled   in  criticism.      The  consummate   m.athoma- 
tician  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  say  much  about  those  clcmcnt.iry 
processes  of  thought  with  which  his  mind  is  habitually  fymdiar;  he 
uses   them   in  connection   with   that   to   whirh   they  lead,  lie  l.a«es 
results  on  them,  and  he  estimates  them  as  links  in  a  chain  of  rea.»on- 
ing,  and   not  as  if  they  possessed  some  value  for  their  o«^  sake 
And  so  too  as  to  criticism;  he  who  best  apprehends  its  office   will 
keep  dctiiled  statements  and  processes  of  reasoning   in   ttjo.r  m>n 
proper  place,  while  he  uses  the  results  with  all  confidence.     In  oi  Icr 
Kvel,  to  do  this,  the  subject  must  be  Mor««yA/y  a,,prehen  led 
and  the  small  measure  of  attention  which  it  has  really  received  on 
the  part  of  those  who  aim  to  be  Biblical  scholars  amongst  us,  neces- 
tuCat  present  statements  in  detail  when  any  -ch  ;,uestK.ns  are 
considered    which   would  otherwise  be   "^'="  *=!^.  ^-J'^^',,;  'l!  ! 
familiar  with  a  foreign  tongue  may  read  a  work  in  it,  in  order  simpiy 
roitain  a  knowledge  of  the  sulVct-matter;  w  u le  H.ose    o  w ho 
the  lancna-e  is  but  partially  known   must  attend  to  ""' ^[^'''''"'l 
lime,  if  they  want  to  learn  what  tf.e  work  contains.     This  is  too 

edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  in  win.  h  the  authontiCB  are  gi 
VOL.  IV.  "    " 
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illustnxtivc  of  the  condition  of  Biblical  Bcholftre  amongst  ua  with  re- 
f^ard  to  Textual  Criticism;  and  thus,  much  of  the  Biblical  learning 
amongst  us  is  lamentably  meagre. 


In  rcailing  tiie  com|)liiint3  made  by  some  early  writers,  it  might 
seem  as  if  tlie  text  of  the  New  Testament  had  even  tlicn  received 
material  injury  ;  and  this  seems  to  contradict  the  general  results  of 
criticism,  which  prove  the  suhstaiitinl  integrity  of  what  has  been 
transmitted.  It  is  as  though  some  masniificent  edifice  which  delighted 
many  eyes  were  to  receive  injury  from  careless  hands,  so  that  a  por- 
tion of  its  ornamental  character  were  lost.  Those  who  had  seen  it 
in  all  its  glory,  or  who  saw  the  distinct  traces  of  the  ill-treatment 
which  had  defaced  much  of  its  carved  foliage,  might  so  express  their 
lamentations  as  if  the  work  of  spoliation  had  materially  changed  its 
structure  ;  and  yet  after  the  lapse  of  many  centuries,  the  benolder 
migiit  the  rather  be  inclined  to  wonder  at  the  incorrupt  preservation, 
and  might  judge  that  the  estimate  formed  of  early  injury  had  been 
in  every  respect  overstated.  He  might  see  that  it  was  essentially  the 
same, — tiie  architectural  design  unmarred,  and  the  skill  of  the  artist's 
hand  still  fully  visible  ;  and  he  would  thus  learn  that  the  early  in- 
juries could  have  been  but  little,  and  could  only  have  affected  details 
which  seem  comparatively  unimportant;  even  though  to  those  who 
then  lived  they  seemed  to  be  a  general  dissight  to  the  edifice.  It  is 
in  after  ages,  when  the  whole  has  been  mellowed  by  time,  that  an 
estimate  can  be  best  formed  of  the  relation  of  the  much  that  is  unin- 
jured to  the  parts  wliich  are  dilajiidated,  and  the  endeavour  can  be 
moat  successfully  made  to  search  out  every  fallen  stone,  every  piece 
of  broken  tracery,  and  to  fit  them  into  the  places  which  unskilful 
hands  have  sought  (it  may  be)  to  repair  with  unsuited  and  extraneous 
materials. 
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BOOKS   OF  THE   NEW   TESTAMENT. 


PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS. 

It  will  be  for  the  reader's  convenience  to  be  informed  that  in  the 
Introductions  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  the  office  of  the 
Editor  has  been  principally  confined  to  making  such  additions  and 
alterations  as  would  bnng  down  the  analysis  of  the  New  Testament 
as  written  by  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Ilorne  to  the  present  time.   Expressions 
of  opinion,  &c.  (when  not  otherwise  noted)  are  his.     In  some  cases 
the  accounts  of  past  controversies  require  to  be  differently  stated, 
and    often    a   few  additional   words   suffice   to   do   this.      In   some 
places  the  Editor  has  condensed  the  statements  as  much  as  possible, 
especially  when  subjects  of  past  rather   than   present  inquiry  are 
under  consideration.     Corrections  have  been  freely  introduced  where 
required  from  the  results  of  more  recent  investigations,  and  where 
needful    the    Editor    has    made     additions    distinguished    from    ]Mr. 
Home's  text.     In  this  he  believes  that  the  reader's  advantage  and 
convenience  have  been  consulted.     Mr.  Home's  references  to  autho- 
rities stand  in  general  unaltered  ;  but  when  there  was  the  opportunity 
of  referring  to  a  more  original   source,  the   Editor   has   made  the 
change.     With  regard  to  modern  inquiries  and  sceptical  objections, 
it  has  often  not  been   needful  to  enter  into  much   detail.     If  we 
are  satisfied   on  grounds   of  evidence   as   to   the   authorship    of  the 
books   of  Holy  Scripture,   surmises  and   assertions  to  tlie  contrary 
need   not   be   made   too  prominent.     It   will   also  be  found   much 
mCsre  frequently  than  the  pride  of  many  moderns  lets  them  allow, 
that   recent   discoveries   (as    they    are    deemed)  in   the    region    of 
scepticism  are  nothing  whatever  but  the  revival  of  some  very  old 
and  long-refuted  objection:    a  new  dress,  a  new  terminology,  and  a 
few   German  names  (deemed  nothing  worth   in  their  own  country, 
and  who    do   not    themselves    believe    their   own    speculations),    are 
deemed    sufficient    to  give    currency    amongst    some,    both    in   this 
coimtry  and  in  the  United  States,  to  sentiments  long  ago  refuted,  and 
which  present  nothing  new,  so  far  as  facts  are  concerned,  to  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  conversant  with  discussionr  on  these  subjects. 
Others  depart  from  the  ground  of  facts  and  evidence,  and  assume  a 
philosophic  standing,  and  argue  as  to  the  truth  (or  the  contrary)  of 
revelation  from  their  own  subjective  feelings.      It  is  well  for  the 
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fltuJcnt  to  I)e  kept  ever  alive  to  tlic  ab>>oliilc  clainis  of  evidence,  and 
to  rcincnil>cr  that  while  opinions  may  change  and  rc-changc,  aaecr- 
tained  facts  and  real  ohjective  truth  niu3t  ever  bo  the  same. 


CHAPTER  I. 


ON    THR    CT.ASSIFICATTGN    OK    THE    nOOK8   OF    THE    NEW   TESTAMENT. 

Vaiuoiir  modes  of  iinnnf^infr  flic  hooks  of  the  New  Testament 
have  olitiiin('(l  at  difrLTcnf  times  ;  nor  does  the  order  in  wdiieli  they 
are  to  he  found  in  n\iiniiscriptJ  always  correspond  with  that  in  which 
they  oecnr  in  the  printed  eoi)ies  and  modern  translations.  I'hc  col- 
lection and  arningoment  of  the  hooks  of  the  New  Testament  belonff 
properly  to  tiic  history  of  the  Canon  as  such.  The  preatcr  part  of 
tlic  twenty-seven  writitif^a  are  known  to  have  been  in  very  early  use. 
The  four  Gospels  formed  a  mlliction  at  an  early  period  of  the  second 
century,  and  so  did  the  Kpislles  of  St.  Paid.  To  these  collections 
the  other  books  were  (jradnnUij  added,  so  that  all  were  known  in  the 
early  ]iart  of  the  third  century  to  different  Christian  writers,  and 
from  the  hej;inning  of  the  fourth  the  union  of  all  the  books  in  oik" 
code  became  habitual.'  Athanjisius,  or  the  author  of  the  Synopsis  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  attributed  to  him,  makes  the  New  Testament 
to  consist  of  cif^ht  volumes  or  parts,  viz.  the  four  (iospels;  \\\ii  fifth 
book  is  the  Act.s  of  the  Ajioslles ;  tlie  sixth  contains  the  seven 
Catholic  lOpistles;  the  srvrntli,  tlie  (burtecn  K|)istlc8  of  St.  Paul;  and 
the  eiijiitli,  the  Revelation  of  St.  ,John.  In  a  later  ape,  Lcontius  of 
Ryzantiuiu"  distributed  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  into  si.x 
books  or  parts,  thc^r.tf  of  which  comprised  the  Gosjicls  of  Mallhew 
and  Mark;  the  second  those  of  Luke  and  John;  the  third,  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  ;  the  fourth,  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles  ;  the  fifth, 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul ;  and  the  sixth  the  ApocaJypse.  But  the 
more  modern,  and  certainly  more  convenient  arrangement,  is  that  of 
the  Historical,  Doclriiinl,  and  Prophetical  Books. 

The  IIlSToiilCAL  Books  are  sucli  as  contain  principally  matters  of 
fact,  though  [)oint9  of  faith  and  doctrine  arc  also  interwoven.  They 
consist  of  two  parts;  i\w  first,  comprising  the  four  Gospels,  relates 
the  transactions  of  Jesus  Christ,  'ihesc,  when  formed  into  a  volu...?, 
have  sometimes  been  collcitively  termed  \Lva'jyi\iov,  the  Gospel,  and 
¥Mayfe\i(i>v  Vpa<f»'),  the  Scrijiture  of  the  Gospels.  The  srcovd  part  of 
these  historical  books  relates  the  transactions  of  the  AjMistlcs, 
especially  those  of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  comprises  the  Ixioks  called 
tlie  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  DofrntiNAi,  Books  include  the 
fourteen  Paidine,  and  also  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles.  The  appel- 
lation of  Catholic  Epistles,  whatever   be  its  origin,  is  of  considerable 

'  Sro  Wrstrott's  "  History  of  (lio  C.iiion  of  the  Nrw  Trstmricnt  (liirinj;  ttic  first  four 
Crntiirir^"  (('iimlMid;;!',  >Iin'iniiI:iii,  IHTi'iJ;  nilil  for  uil  outline  of  ttic  evidence,  'J'rct;<.'llcR"H 
•'/ATliivn  on  the  fuitliorshii)  johI  triirrsinission  of  tlic  Itirokj  of  Iho  New  Testament" 
(UilKStcr,  IBSl!). 

•  1)0  Seclis,  nrt.  2.  citcil  \\y  lleiilcpljcr,  Hfnnuiilo  nililionm,  ji.  441.  find  Ilupnpirns,  Com. 
Orit.  ad  Lilinis  N.  1'.  |i,  17. 
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nntiquity,  being  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  the  pacudo- 
Athanasius.'  The  Revelation  of  St.  John  forms  the  PiionrKTiCAL 
class  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  although  in  others  i)ro- 
pheeies  arc  also  intersjiorsed. 

On  the  |)reeeding  classification  we  may  remark,  that  the  appellatiim 
of  Historical  Books  is  given  to  the  Gosijcla  and  Acts,  because  tlieir 
subject-matter  is  principally  historical;  and  that  the  Gospels  are 
l)laced  first,  on  account  of  the  importance  of  their  contents,  which 
relate  the  history  of  the  life,  discourses,  doctrines,  miracles,  death, 
resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  form  the  jiriniarv 
articles  of  the  Christian  fiiith.'  The  book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
is  ])laced  second  in  order,  because  it  continues  and  confirms  the 
history  delivered  in  the  Gospels,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  churches 
which  were  ])lantcd  by  the  Apostles.  The  Epistles  hold  the  third 
]ilace, because  they  contain  instructions  to  the  newly-planted  churches, 
and  more  fully  explain,  confirm,  and  apply  the  doctrines  of  the 
(jos|)el.  In  i\w  fourth  j)lace  comes  the  Apocalypse,  which.  Dr.  Mill 
remarks',  is  fitly  placed  last,  because  it  predicts  things  that  are 
hereafter  to  be  fulfilled,  and  is  therefore  of  a  difl^crent  kind  from  the 
rest;  and  also  because  it  has,  towards  the  end,  that  remarkable 
clause  (]{ev.  xxii.  18,  19.)  against  adding  to  or  taking  from  it,  which 
may  be  applied  to  all  the  books  of  Scripture:  to  which  observation 
we  may  add,  that  there  arc  strong  rcascms  for  believing  it  to  be  the 
last  written  of  all  the  hooks  of  the  New  Testament.* 

With  resy)cct  to  the  order  in  which  particular  books  (especially  St. 
Paul's  Ejtistlcs)  are  to  be  jilaccd  imdcr  these  respective  classes,  there 
is  a  considerable  difference  of  ojiinion,  in  consequence  of  the  diversity 
of  the  dates  when  the  books  are  supposed  to  have  been  written. 
As  these  dates  are  particularly  con.'^idcred  in  the  account  of  each 
hook,  given  in  the  following  ])ages,  it  may  suffice  at  present  to  remark 
that  the  order  now  generally  received  is  very  ancient,  being  that 
mentioned  by  Eusebius  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century,  .as  it 
had  probably  been  the  order  adopted  long  previously.  Dr.  Lardncr 
(in  whose  judgment  Bishop  Toinline '  has  acquiesced)  is  of  opinion 
that  the  received  order  is  the  best :  and  although  it  is  both  interesting 
and  useful  to  know  the  order  in  which  St  Paul's  Epistles  were 
written,  yet  ho  is  of  opinion  that  we  should  not  deviate  from  that 
arrangement  which  has  been  so  long  estiiblished  in  most  editions  of 
the  original  Greek,  as  well  as  in  modern  versions,  partly  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  which  woiilil  attend  such  an  .alteration,  and  also 
because  the  order  of  time  his  not  yet  been  settled  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  dispute' 

'  r.uscliiiis,  Hist.  Eccl.  till.  ii.  c.  2.1,  llicronymi,  Tut.  Script.  Ecclcs.  (Of.p.  torn.  i.  pp. 
109,170.  FruMCof.  1C84.)     I'lieuilo- Allmniusii  S.vnops.  Siicr  Script  in  Atliana-.ii  ()|pp.  p.  59. 

> 'ConsideriiMc  discussion  lm»  l^ikcii  i.liice  Anioi.t;  tlic  Cicriiian  critics,  und  sonic  few 
critics  in  tliis  country,  rep|icctin);  the  sources  (jI  the  four  Gos|K.d3.  Ily|iothesis  fins  siic- 
ccedcrl  to  hypothesiaj  and  the  liust  is  as  niiBiilisriictory  a.s  the  (irst.  For  an  account  of  the 
liririci|inl  tlicorics  on  this  suhjcct,  the  render  is  referred  to  the  Appendix  to  tliis  volnmc. 

'  Millii  I'rolcKom.  ad  Nov.  Test.  §  2.19.  ,,.,„.,, 

*  Uuinpiei.  Coinni.  Crit.  ad  Nov.  Test.  pp.  03—120.  MoMciihawer  Introd.  ad  Lib.  BihL 
pp.  204—206.     Ileide).;ncr,  Miinualc  Uihiicum,  pp.  441 — 447. 

•  Kleineuts  of  Christian  TlicoloRy,  vol.  i.  p.  270. 

'  l)r   Uirdiier's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  041—649.;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  454—458. 
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The  following  table  will  perhaps  he  useful  to  the  student,  as  ex- 
hibiting at  one  view  the  various  classes  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  above  enumerated. ' 


■  ■ioriim,  p.  692. 
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CHAP.  II. 


OH   THE   NAME   AND   NUMBER  OF    THE    CANONICAL   GOSPEL?. 

I.  The  word  ETAFrEAION,  which  we  trjinslatc  Gospel,  anionpt 
Greek  profane  writers'  signifies  any  good  tidings  (from  tv,  good,  iin.l 
<l77£Xui,  message  OT  tidings),  and  corresponds  exactly  with  our  English 
word  Gospel,  whicii  is  derived  from  tiie  Saxon  words  job,  God  or 
ifood,  and  rP<=l,  uiord  or  tiding,  and  denotes  God's  word  or ^oorf  tUlings. 
In  the  New  Testament  this  term  is  confined  to  the  glad  tidings  ol  the 
actual  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  to  the  salvation  conscciuciitly 
I. reached  in  his  name;  so  that  it  is  even  opposed  to  the  proplieciea 
concerning  Christ,  (Rom.  i.  1,  2.)  Thus,  in  Matt  xi.  5.  our  Lord 
says,  "  tlie  poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  to  tiicm ; "  that  is,  the 
advent  and  doctrines  of  the  lilcssiidi  or  Christ  arc  i)rcached  to  the 
i)oor.  llencc  ecclesiastical  writers  gave  tlie  appellation  of  Go?i>el8 
to  the  lives  of  Christ,— that  is,  to  those  sacred  histories  m  wl.ijh 
are  recorded  the  "  good  tidings  of  great  joy  to  all  pcoi.le,"  ot  the 
advent  of  the  Messiah,  together  with  all  its  joyful  circumstances  ;  aii.l 
hence  the  authors  of  those  histories  have  acquired  the  title  ot 
Evangelists.'  Besides  this  general  title,  the  sacred  writers  uhc  the 
term  Gospel,  when  considered  as  a  message,  with  a  variety  of  epithets, 
which  it  may  be  necessary  to  mention. 

Thus,  it  is  called  the   Gospel  .if  Feace  (Eph.  vi.  15.),  because  it 
proclaims  peace  with  God  to  fallen  man,  through  .Icsus  t  linst ; 
The  Gospel  of  God  concerning  his  Son  (Rom.  i.  1.3.),  beeausc  it  rcl^ites 
everything    concerning    the  conception,   birtli,   prenching,  miracles, 
death  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Jesus  Clirist,  and  their  re.-iilts  ;— 
The  Gospel  of  his  Son  (Rom.  i.  d.);—The  Gospel  of  Snlvation  {l.]<U. 
i    13  )  because  it  brings  salvation  to  the  lost,  who  receive  it ;—  Il'e 
Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  (Matt  iv.  23.,  ix.  35.,  xxiv    14.,  Mark 
i    14  )   because  it  proclaims  the  |)ower  and  dominion  of  the  JMessiati, 
tiic  nature  and  iirixilcgcs  of  his  kingdom  into  which  it  introduces,  its 
laws,  and  the  duties  of  its  subjects;—  The  IVord  or  Doctrine    >uryoj) 
of  the   G<ispel  (ActB  XV.   7.);- The    Word  of  lieconciliation  (2  Cor 
V    19)    because  it  makes  known  the  manner  and  terms  by   which 
God  is  reconciled  to  sinners;-  The  Gospel  of  Glory  (or  the  glorious 
Gospel)  of  the  blessed  God  (1  Tim.  i.  11.),  as  being  that  dispensation 
which  exhibits  the  glory  of  all  the  divine  attributes  in  the  salvation 
of  mankind; -and  The  Gospel  of  the  Grace  of  God  (Acts  xx.  24  ), 
because  it  is  a  declaration  of  God's  free  favour  towards  sinners  who 
could  only  be  met  by  grace.     The  blessings  and  privileges  promised 
in   the    New  Testament  (1   Cor.  ix.  23.);    the  public  profession  of 

.  On  llic  various  raconinKS  of  the  word  EJayr.^.os  SclilcuBncr".  and  Parkhurst".  Greek 
Ix:xi?on  or  Lcusden's  l>l,il„logu»  Gr.-cu,  (p,,.  I33-l«  ).  may  be  .dv.„taj;co  ,  ly  con- 
6ulted      r.i«r»<A.<,.,(/-<:rc.,<.r,(<./9o,W  tidinys  given  to  U.e  n,c.«ngcr,  Od.  U    1  ,2.  160. 
II.  yilZi  (-W,W«.  -W  -"..  I.»c.  A,in.  26.  1'1">,  &-''     l-iJ'Wl  and  So  ,.) 
ScLfia  in  N.  T.  torn.  i.  pr  2.  3.     M.clmcli.,  vol.  in.  pi'.  I.  2. 
I>  4 


11.  yooil  uatnun.  i/vwm  nc-,  .-..-.  --- 
' '  lloBcnniiiilerj  Scliulia  in  N.  T.  torn.  i. 
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Cliristian  doctrine  (Mark  viii.  35.,  x.  29.,  2  Tim.  i.  8.,  Pliilcm. 
ver.  13.);  and  in  Gal.  i.  G.  8,  !).  any  new  doctrines,  wlietlicr  true  or 
false,  arc  respectively  called  Go.ipel ',  from  what  they  j>ro/ess  to  be, 
not  from  what  they  are. 

II.  The  general  design  of  the  Evangelists  in  writing  the  Gospels 
was,  doubtless,  to  confirm  the  Christians  of  that  (and  every  succeed- 
ing) age  in  their  belief  of  the  truth  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  the 
Son  of  God,  through  whom  alone  they  can  obtain  eternal  life  (John 
XX.  31.),  and  also  to  defend  this  momentous  truth  against  the  calumnies 
of  the  adversaries  of  the  Christian  faith.  For,  as  the  Jews,  and 
those  who  supported  the  Jewish  superstition,  would  calumniate,  and 
endeavour  to  render  suspected,  the  oral  declarations  of  the  Apostles 
concerning  the  life,  transactions,  and  resurrection  of  our  Saviour,  it 
strengthened  the  faith  and  courage  of  the  first  Christians,  and  it  was 
needful  for  their  successors,  that  the  most  important  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  Jesus  Christ  should  be  committed  to  writing  in  an  authorita- 
tive narration  which  should  set  forth  his  dignity  and  divine  majesty. 
This  task  was  ('xecut<;d  by  two  Apostles,  Miitthcw  and  John,  and 
tiro  companioHs  of  the  Apostles,  IMark  and  Luke.  Of  these  Evange- 
lists, Jlatthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  have  chiefly  related  the  actions  and 
doctrines  of  Jesus  in  Galilee,  probably  on  account  of  the  false  re])orts 
circulated  by  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  ;  who,  being  unable  to  deny  the 
memorable  and  notorious  trann.ictions  ])erfornic(l  there  by  Jesus 
Christ,  seem  to  have  directed  all  their  eflbrts  to  invalidate  the 
credibility  of  what  he  is  said  to  have  taught  and  done  in  Galilee. 
This  is  the  more  likely,  as  we  know  that  they  held  the  Galileans  in 
the  utmost  contempt,  as  well  as  everything  which  came  from  that 
country.  (John  vii.  52.)  Such  apjjcars  to  have  been  the  reason  why 
these  three  Evangelists  have  related  the  transactions  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  Galilee  more  at  length;  while,  with  the  exception  of  his  passion, 
and  resurrection,  they  have  only  touched  briefly  ou  the  other  circum- 
stances of  his  life.'  On  the  contrary,  John  expatiates  more  largely 
on  the  actions  and  doctrines  of  onr  Saviour  both  at  Jerusalem  and  in 
Judxa,  and  adds  a  variety  of  j)articular8  omitted  by  the  others. 

in.  The  Gospels  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  are  four  in 
number ;  and  we  learn  from  undoubted  authority  that  four,  and  four 
oidy,  were  ever  received  by  the  Christian  church  as  the  genuine  and 
inspired  writings  of  the  Evangelists.'  Many  of  the  ancient  Fatiiers 
have  attempted  to  assign  the  reason  why  we  have  precisely  this 
number  of  Gospels,  and  have  fancied  that  they  discovered  a  mysterious 
analogy  between  the  four  Gospels  and  the  four  winds,  the  four  regions 
or  corners  of  the  earth,  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise,  and  the  four  corners 
and  four  rings  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  I  But  the  most  celebrated 
analogy  is  that  of  the  four  animals  described  by  Ezckiel  (i.  5 — 10.), 

'  ]1r.  Clnrkc'8  Prcfiicc  to  iho  Gospel  of  Miittbcw,  p.  il.  4. 

■  [Olio  rfiison  wliy  tlie  narratives  of  the  Evaii(;clist»  relate  so  much  to  Galilee,  ia  bccAuao 
thiit  region  was  the  prineipiit  scene  of  our  Lord's  ministry.] 

■  Ironieiis  luiv.  niL'rc.s.  lib.  iii.  c.  1 1,  expressly  states  that  in  the  second  century  the  four 
G<>s]>cls  were  rcceivuil  by  the  ehiircb.  Sec  iiOditional  tcstinioniea  to  tho  Dumber  of  the 
GosjieU  in  llic  luilex  to  l>r.  I^irdner's  Works,  voce  Gospels. 


which  we  first  find  in  Irena:us',  and  after  him  in  Jerome',  and  whicli 
gave  rise  to  the  well-known  ])aintings  of  the  four  Evangelists.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  most  probable  dates  in  the  opinions  of 
some,  as  well  as  the  names  of  the  places,  where  the  liistorical  books 
of  the  New  Testament  were  written. 


1 


Matthew  (  Hebrew)  1 

(Greek')  J 

Mark 

Luke  (Gospel)  \ 

(Actsof  the  Apostles)  J 

John 


Juda:uL 
Rome 
Greece 
Ephcsus 


37  or  38. 

61. 

between  60  and  63. 

-  C3  or  04. 

97  or  98. 


IV.  "  It  is  a  considerable  advantage  that  a  history  of  such  import- 
ance as  that  of  Jesus  Christ  has  been  recorded  by  the  pens  of  sciiarate 
and  independent  writers,  who,  from  the  contradictions,  whether  real 
or  apparent,  which  are  visible  in  these  accounts,  have  incontostably 
proved  that  they  did  not  unite  with  a  view  of  imposing  a  fabulous 
narrative  on  mankind.  That  St.  Matthew  had  never  seen  the  Gosjiel 
of  St,  Luke,  nor  St.  Luke  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  is  evident  from 
a  comparison  of  their  writings.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  winch  was 
written  later,  must  likewise  have  been  unknown  to  St.  Luke  ;  .-ind 
that  St.  Mark  had  ever  read  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  is  at  least  iin- 
jirobable,  because  their  Gospels  so  frequently  differ."*  It  was  an 
opinion  received  by  many,  that  St.  Mark  made  use  of  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel  in  the  composition  of  his  own  :  but  this  is  an  hyjiothesis 
which  will  be  discussed  in  a  subsequent  jmge.  The  Gospel  of  St. 
John,  being  written  after  the  other  three,  supplies  what  they  had 
omitted.  Thus  have  we  four  distinct  and  independent  writcis  of 
one  and  the  same  history;  and,  though  trifling  variations  may  eecm 
to  exist  in  their  narratives,  yet  these  admit  of  easy  solutions'*;  and 
in  all  matters  of  eonseciuence,  whether  doctrinal  or  historical,  then- 
is  such  a  manifest  agreement  between  them  as  is  to  be  found  in  no 
other  writings  whatever. 

"Though  we  have  only  four  original  writers  of  the  life  of  Jesus, 
the  evidence  of-  the  history  does  not  rest  on  tlie  testimony  of  four 
men.  Christianity  had  been  propagated  in  a  great  part  of  the  world 
before  any  of  them  had  written,  on  the  testimony  of  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands,  who.  had  been  witnesses  of  the  great  facts  which 

'  Ircnxus  adv.  Hares.  lib.  iii.  c.  1 1.  The  first  Uving  creature,  says  this  Father,  «bii  h  is 
like  n  lion,  siEnifies  Christ's  efficacy,  principality,  and  rei;ahiy,  vii.  .lubn;  — ilic  seron.i. 
like  a  calf,  denotes  his  sacerdotal  order,  viz  I-uke;  -the  third,  haviiit;  as  it  «<rc  a  man  » 
face,  descrilKjs  his  coming  in  the  flesh  us  man,  viz.  Matthew;  — and  thi-  f.iurtli,  liku  a  liiiiig 
eagle,  manifests  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  tlyiiig  into  the  cliuich,  va.  Murk.  L'"  ""»  '^^'"''- 
porinori  Mark  and  John  were  afterwards  iiilerchangcd.]  ,         ,.  r  ,u 

'  Jerome.  I'nwein.  in  MaUh.  The  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  reading  inure  ol  in.se 
fanciful  analogies,  will  6nd  them  coUecled  by  Suiccr,  in   his  Thesaurus  Lcelcsmsiicus, 

'"™'[Thfs  is  sta'tcd  oii  the  theory  of  a  twofold  original  of  St.  Matthew.     Tlic  places  at 
which  the  books  are  said  to  have  been  wrillcn  are  very  uncertain.] 

*  Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  p.  4.  .  ,■  .•  i  •  i   

•  [It  is  now  (1856)  imriicularly  imiwrtant  to  remember  that  the  contradictions  wbicb  arc 
alleged  to  exist  in  the  Scriptures  are  only  uppareni,  since  not  a  few  seek  to  ""PI'S"  '« 
authority  of  the  word  of  God,  on  the  grouii.l  of  such  sup,H>,ed  discrepancies,  in  a  mauuer 
which  would  be  deemed  iiia|iplieuble  to  any  other  writings  ] 
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they  have  recorded ;  eo  tliat  the  writing  of  these  particular  books  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  the  cause,  but  rather  the  effect,  of  the  belief 
of  Christianity ;  nor  could  tliose  books  hiive  been  written  and  re- 
ceived as  they  were,  viz.  as  authentic  histories,  of  the  subject  of 
which  all  persons  of  that  age  were  judges,  if  the  facts  they  have 
recorded  had  not  been  well  known  to  be  true."' 


CHAP.  III. 

ON   TUE    GOSPEL    UY    ST.  MATTHEW. 

I.  In  some  Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts  and  the  earlier  printed 
editions,  as  well  as  in  many  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  the  Title  of 
this  book  is,  Kvar/yi\iov  Kara  MarSatoi',  "  Gospel  according  to 
Matthew."  In  many  other  MSS.,  however,  but  of  later  date,  it  is 
To  Kara  MaTSaiov  ayiov  ^vayy'iKiov,  which  should  be  rendered  "  The 
Holy  Gospel  according  to  Matthew,"  rather  than  "  The  Gos])cl  ac- 
cording to  Saint  Matthew."  In  the  Vatican  MS.  it  is  only  KATA 
MAQQAION.  But  in  many  of  the  ancient  Greek  manuscripts, 
and  in  several  editions,  it  is  To  kutu  Mar^atov  Y^vayyi-XLov,  which  in 
the  ancient  Latin  versions  is  rendered  Evanyelium  secundum  Mut- 
thcBum,  —  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew  :  Kara  MarSatoj'  being 
equivalent  to  rov  MaTSaiov,  as  the  preposition  Kara,  is  used  by  Greek 
writers  in  the  same  manner  as  the  V  of  the  Hebrews  in  many  of  the 
titles  of  the  psalms,  —  to  indicate  the  autiior.  The  "  Gi)spel  accord- 
ing to  Matthew,"  therefore,  means  the  history  of  or  by  Matthew, 
concerning  the  life,  acts,  and  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ';  or  the 
Gospel  History  as  attested  by  Matthew.  The  title  varies  in  the 
ancient  versions,  later  amplificntions  being  introduced. 

II.  Matthew,  surnamed  Levi,  was  the  son  of  Alphaius;  opinions, 
however,  differ  whether  that  Alpha:u8  orCleopas  who  was  the  father 
of  James  mentioned  in  Matt.  x.  H.'  He  was  a[iparcntly  a  native  of 
Galilee,  but  of  what  city  in  that  country,  or  of  what  tribe  of  the 
people  of  Israel,  we  are  not  informed.  Before  his  conversion  to 
Christianity,  lie  was  a  publican  or  tax-gatherer,  under  the  Romans, 
and  collected  the  customs  of  all  goods  exported  or  imported  at  Ca- 
pernaum, a  maritime  town  on  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  also  received 
the  tribute  paid  by  all  passengers  who  went  by  water.  While  em- 
ployed "at  the  receipt  of  custom,"  Jesus  called  him  to  be  a  witness 
of  his  words  and  works,  and  afterwards  chose  him  as  one  of  the 
twelve  to  whom  he  gave  the  office  of  an  apostle.  From  that  time 
he  continued  with  Jesus  Christ,  a  familiar  attendant  on  his  ])erson, 
a  spectator  of  his  public  and  private  conduct,  a  hearer  of  his  dis- 

'  Dr.  Priestley's  Notes  on  the  Bible,  vol.  iii.  p.  7. 

'  A  similar  mode  of  cxprusyion  occurs  in  the  second  apocryphal  Book  of  MaccAbcct 
(ii.  13.)t  where  we  rend  Kai  U  rots  inrotiinifiaTta^ts  rots  KATA  TON  NEEMIAN,  in  our  ver- 
sion rendered  *'  the  commcntnries  of  Nekmias." 

'  "  Ho  was  the  son  of  Alpliicus  (Mjirk  ii.  14.),  and  therefore  proball/  the  hrollier  of 
Jamoa  the  Less."     Alford's  Prolcg.  ii.  I. 
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courses,  a  beholder  of  his  miracles,  and  a  witness  of  his  resurrection. 
After  our  Saviour's  ascension,  Matthew  continued  at  Jerusalem  with 
the  other  apostles,  and  with  them,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  wiis  en- 
dowed with  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  How  long  he  remained  in 
Juda;a  after  that  event,  we  have  no  authentic  account  Socrates,  an 
ecclesiastical  historian  of  the  fifth  century,  relates,  that  when  the 
apostles  went  abroad  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles,  Thomas  took  Parthia 
for  his  lot;  Bartholomew,  India;  and  Matthew,  Ethio])iii.  One 
opinion  is,  that  he  was  crowned  with  martyrdom  at  Naddabar  or 
Naddaver,  a  city  in  that  country :  but  this  is  contradicted  by  the 
account  of  Heracleon,  a  learned  Valentinian  of  the  second  century ; 
who,  as  cited  by  Clement  of  Alexandria',  reckons  Matthew  among 
the  apostles  that  did  not  die  by  martyrdom:  and  as  his  statement  is 
not  contradicted,  but  is  even  confirmed,  by  Clement,  who  (as  well  as 
Origen  and  Tertullian)  also  speaks  of  Peter,  Paul,  and  James  the 
Greater  as  the  only  martyrs  amongst  the  apostles,  —  it  is  more  likely 
to  be  true  than  the  relation  of  Socrates,  who  did  not  flourish  until 
three  hundred  years  after  Heracleon.^ 

III.  Matthew  is  generally  supposed  to  have  written  first  of  all  the 
Evangelists.  His  Gospel  is  uniformly  placed  first  in  all  the  codes  or 
volumes  of  the  Gospels ;  and  the  priority  is  constantly  given  to  it  in 
all  the  quotations  of  the  primitive  Fathers,  as  well  as  of  the  early 
heretics.  Its  precedence,  therefore,  need  not  be  questioned,  thouf  li 
the  precise  time  when  it  was  composed  is  a  question  that  has  been 
greatly  agitated.  Mill,  Michaelis,  and  Bishop  Percy,  after  Irena;u8', 
assign  it  to  the  year  61 ;  Moldenhawer,  to  61  or  62  ;  Hales  to  63  ; 
Lardner  and  Hewlett,  to  64;  Baronius,  Grotius,  Wetatein,  Jer. 
Jones,  and  others,  after  Eusebius*,  to  41 ;  Benson,  to  43  ;  Cave,  to 
48  ;  Owen  and  Tomline,  to  38  ;  and  Townson,  to  the  year  37.  In 
this  conflict  of  ojnnions,  it  is  difficult  to  decide.  The  accounts  left 
us   by  the   ecclesiastical  writers  of  antiquity,   concerning  the  times 

'  Stromata,  lib.  4.  p.  502.  B.  See  the  passage  in  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  voL  vL 
p.  48.;  4to.  vol.  iii.  p.  159. 

'  Lardner's  Works,  voL  vL  pp.  45—47.  Bva;  or  vol.  iiL  p.  157 — 159.  4to.  Prilii  In- 
troductio  ad  Lcctioncm  Novi  Tcstamenii,  pp.  154 — 157.  Miehaclis's  Introduction,  vuL  iii 
pp.  96  —  99. 

'  Of  all  the  primitive  fathers,  Ircnteus  (who  flourished  in  the  second  century)  is  the  only 
one  who  has  said  anything  concerning  the  exact  time  when  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  wil:i 
written;  and  the  passage  (Adv.  Hxres.  lib.  iii.  u.  1.)  in  which  he  has  mentioned  it  is  so 
obscure,  that  no  positive  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  iL  Dr.  Lardner  (8vo.  vol.  vi. 
p.  49.;  4to.  voL  iiL  p.  160.)  and  Dr.  Townson  (Discourse  iv.  on  the  (jospels,  sect.  iv.  §  6.) 
understand  it  in  very  diri'erent  senses.  The  following  is  a  literal  translation  of  the 
original  passage,  which  the  reader  will  Hnd  in  l>r.  Lardner's  works.  Matthnc  put 
forth  (or  published)  a  gospel  among  the  Hebrewt  while  Peter  and  Paid  were  preaching  the 
Gospel  at  Bume  and  laying  Ute  foimdations  of  a  church  thtre.  Now,  though  it  docs  not 
nppcar  that  Peter  was  at  Kome  until  after  Paul's  liberation  from  his  first  imprLSorimcnt, 
A.  D.  63.,  yet  we  may  uuppose  that  the  latter  arrived  there  in  the  spring  of  A.  n.  61.,  conse- 
quently the  date  intended  by  Irciueus  (if  he  has  been  rightly  anderbtooil)  must  be  (lie 
year  61.  [The  pnssngo  in  Irenseus  with  the  context  sceiiis  only  to  be  intended  to  siute 
that  Mutthew  preached  hnt  and  wrote  afterwards,] 

'  Kusebius,  who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century,  merely  says  that  Mattlicw, 
afwr  preaching  to  the  Hebrews,  wrote  his  Gospel  for  their  information,  preriously  to  his 
going  to  evangelise  other  nations  (Eccl.  Ilist.  lib.  iii.  c.  24);  but  he  does  not  siicrify  the 
time,  nor  is  it  mentioned  by  any  other  ancient  writer.  In  his  Chronicon^  however,  Ensrhius 
places  the  writing  of  St.  Matthew's  Gos|k;1  in  the  thir.l  yeiir  of  the  reign  of  ilie  einiierur 
Caligula,  that  is,  eight  years  after  Cliri.ii'(*  ascension,  or  x.  u.  41. 
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when  the  Gospels  were  written  or  publlslied,  are  so  vaf^ue,  confused, 
and  discordant,  that  they  lead  us  to  no  solid  or  certain  dcterniinatioii. 
The  earliest  of  tlic  writers  who  speak  on  the  suhjcct  seem  not  to  liave 
thought  about  assigning  a  date.  Since  then  external  evidence  afl'ords 
us  but  little  assistance,  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
internal  testimony  which  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  affords,  and  wo 
apprehend  that  it  will  be  found  to  preponderate  in  favour  of  an  early 
date. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that  the  Christians 
should  be  left  any  considerable  number  of  years  witiiout  a  genuine 
and  authentic  written  history  of  our  Saviour's  ministry.  "  It  is 
certain,"  liishop  Tondine  remarks,  "  that  tiie  apostles,  immediately 
after  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  look  place  only  ten  days 
after  tiie  ;iseension  of  our  Saviour  into  heaven,  i)reachcd  the  Go8[)el 
to  tlie  Jews  with  great  success:  and  surely  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  an  authentic  account  of  our  Saviour's  doctrines  and  miracles 
would  very  soon  be  committed  to  writing  for  the  confirmation  of  those 
who  believed  in  his  divine  mission,  and  for  the  conversion  of  others, 
and  more  jjarticularly  to  enable  the  Jews  to  comjiare  the  circum- 
stances of  the  birth,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  with  their 
ancient  prophecies  relative  to  the  Messiah :  and  we  may  conceive 
that  the  a])ostlc8  would  be  desirous  of  losing  no  time  in  writing  an 
account  of  the  miracles  which  Jesus  performed,  and  of  the  discourses 
which  he  delivered,  because,  the  sooner  such  an  account  was  pub- 
lished, the  easier  it  would  be  to  inquire  into  its  truth  and  accuracy; 
and,  consequently,  when  these  points  were  satisfactorily  ascertained, 
the  greater  would  be  its  weight  and  authority."'  On  these  accounts 
the  learneil  prelate  assigns  the  date  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  to  the 
year  38. 

Secondly,  as  the  sacred  writers  had  a  regard  to  the  circumstinccs 
of  the  persons  (or  whose  use  they  wrote,  we  have  an  additional  evi- 
dence for  the  early  date  of  this  (jospcl,  in  the  state  of  j)ersecution  in 
which  the  church  was  at  the  time  when  it  was  written :  for  it  eon- 
tains  many  obvjous  references  to  such  a  state,  and  many  very  appo- 
site addresses  both  to  the  injured  and  to  the  injurious  party. 

'  Elcm.  of  Clirist.  Thcol.  vol.  i.  p.  301.  Tlie  following  oliscrvntions  of  the  critic 
Lc  CIcrc,  will  nintcrially  confirm  the  prcccilin;;  rcimuks.  "Those,"  miys  he,  *Mvlio  think 
tliAt  the  Goiipcts  were  written  so  tare  .ns  Ireniciis  btatcs,  and  who  siipiitsc  tliat,  for  tho 
6))ucc  of  nbout  thii'ty  ycani  after  our  J^ord'a  aseeii.sioii,  there  were  nmny  sjairiotis  Gospels 
in  the  hands  of  the  L'hrisLians,  anil  not  one  tli:it  wits  genuine  and  anthem ie,  do  nnwnrily 
cast  a  very  great  rellection  upon  the  wisduiu  of  the  apustlee.  l-'ur,  wh.it  could  liavo 
been  more  imprudent  in  them,  than  tamely  to  iuivc  HUlfered  the  idle  Ktories  concerning 
Cliri.st  to  bo  read  by  (he  Christians,  and  not  to  contrudiet  them  by  some  aiillienlic  history, 
ivrittcn  by  some  credible  persons,  which  nii;;lit  i-euch  the  knowledge  of  idl  men  ?  Kor  my 
part,  J  can  never  be  persuaded  to  entertain  so  mean  an  opinion  of  men  urnler  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Holy  Sjtirit.  Besides,  Matthew  has  delivered  to  n.s,  not  only  lite  actions,  but 
nisu  the  discourses  of  Ghrist;  and  this  he  must  necessarily  be  able  to  do  \\ith  the  greater 
certainty,  while  they  were  fresh  in  his  memory,  than  when,  tliroiigli  lengili  of  time,  he 
be;:ai)  to  lose  the  impressions  of  tlicm.  It  is  true  that  the  Holy  i^pirit  was  widi  tho 
apo.>iKs,  to  bring  all  the  things  to  their  remeinbrance,  which  tliey  had  received  of  Christ, 
according  to  his  promise  (John  xiv.  '26.):  but  tho  Holy  Spirit  not  only  in^pircd  them, 
but  also  dealt  with  tlieni  according  to  their  natural  powers,  as  the  variety  of  cxprcssiona 
in  the  Gospel  shows."     Cleriei  Hist.  Kccles.  Eu;culi  i.  A.  i>  lxii.  §  9. 
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1.  Thus,  the  Evangelist  informs  the  injured  and  persecuted  Cliristians,  that  llieir 
allliclions  were  no  more  than  they  hail  been  tauRJil  to  expect,  and  had  promised  lo 
bear,  when  they  embraced  the  Gospel  (x.  21,  22.  34-36.,  xvi.  24  ) ;  that,  however 
unreasonable  llicir  suITerings  might  be,  considered  as  the  elTects  of  the  molice  of 
I  heir  enemies,  they  were  yet  useful  and  profitable  to  themselves,  consnlerc.l  a.i 
trials  of  their  faith  and  fidelity  (v.  II,  xxiv.  9—13.);  that,  though  they  were 
grievous  to  be  borne  at  present,  yet  they  ojierated  powerfully  to  their  future  j.iy 
(v.  4.  10—12.)  i  that  a  pusillanimous  desertion  of  the  faith  would  be  so  far  from 
bettering  their  state  and  condition,  that  it  would  infallibly  expose  thein  to  greater 
calainilies,  and  cut  them  ofT  from  the  hopes  of  heaven  (x.  28.  32,  33.  39.);  that 
they  were  not,  however,  forbidden  to  use  the  lawful  means  of  jirescrvation  ;  but 
even  enjoined  to  put  them  in  practice,  whenever  they  could  do  it  with  innocence 
(x.  10,  17.23.);  that  the  due  observance  of  the  Christian  precepts  was  an  excellent 
method  to  appease  the  wrath  and  fury  of  their  enemies,  and  what  therefore  they 
were  obliged  in  point  of  prudence  as  well  oa  duty  carefully  to  mind  and  attend  to 
(v.  39,  vu.  12.  24—27.,  v.  13—20.);  that  if  it  shnuhl  be  their  fate  to  suiter  mar- 
tyrdom at  last  for  their  religion,  it  was  infinitely  belter  to  continue  faithful  to  their 
important  trust,  than  by  any  base  compliance  to  incur  his  displeasure,  in  whose 
hands  are  the  issues  not  only  of  this  life,  but  also  of  that  which  is  to  come, 
(xvi.  25— 27.,  X.28.)  .  ^    ,  ,  t      '        ■     • 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  again,  to  calm  the  passions  of  the  enraged  .Tews,  and  win 
them  over  to  the  profession  of  the  Gospel,  he  labours  to  soften  and  abate  their  pre- 
jiidiies,  and  to  engage  them  in  the  practice  of  meekness  and  chanty,  (ix.  13.) 
To  Ibis  end,  be  lays  before  them  the  dignity  and  amiableness  of  a  compassionate, 
benevolent  disposition  (v.  43.  48.,  xviii.  23—33.)';  the  natural  goo<l  conse.|uenced 
that  are  annexed  to  it  here;  and  the  distinguished  regard  which  the  Almighty 
hiuiself  will  pay  to  it  hereafter,  (v.  5.  7.  9.,  x.  40-42.,  xviii.  23—35..  v- 2I-2G., 
XXV  31—40.)  Then  he  reminds  them  of  the  repcateil  punishments  which  tiod  had 
iiillicted  on  their  forefathers  for  their  cruel  and  barbarous  treatment  of  bis  prophets, 
and  assures  ihem  that  a  still  more  accumulated  vengeance  was  reserved  for  them- 
selves, if  they  obstinately  persisted  in  the  ways  of  cruelty  (xxiii.  27—39.,  x  14,  15.) ; 
for  God,  though  patient  and  long-sulVerin-,  was  sure  at  last  to  vindicate  his  elect, 
and  to  piiiii.sh  their  oppressors,  unless  they  repented,  believed,  and  reformed,  with 
the  dreadful  rigour  of  a  general  destruction,  (xxiv.  2.  &c.) 

These  and  similar  arguments  which  St.  Matthew  has  inserted  in 
the  body  of  his  Gospel  (by  way  of  comfort  to  the  afflicted  Christian.^, 
and  also  as  a  warning  to  their  injurious  oppressors  and  persecutors), 
evidently  refer  to  a  state  of  distress  and  persecution  tmder  which  the 
church  of  Christ  laboured  at  the  time  when  the  Evangelist  advanced 
and  urged  them.  Now  the  greatest  persecution  ever  raised  against 
the  church,  while  it  was  composed  only  of  Jewish  and  Samaritan 
converts,  was  that  which  was  commenced  by  the  Sanhedrm,  and  was 
afterwards  continued  and  conducted  by  Saul  with  implacable  rage  and 
fury  Durin"  this  calamity,  which  lasted  in  the  whole  about  six  years, 
viz  till  the  third  year  of  Caligula  A.  D.  39  or  40  (when  the  Jews  were 
too  much  alarmed  concerning  their  own  aflairs  to  give  any  turtlier 
disttirbancc  to  the  Ciuistians),  the  members  of  the  Christian  cluirch 
stood  in  need  of  all  the  support,  consolation,  and  assistance  that  could 
be  administered  to  them.  15nt  what  comfort  could  they  posMbly 
receive  in  their  distressed  situation,  comparable  to  that  wlucli  re- 
sulted from  the  example  of  their  suttcring  Master,  and  the  promise  he 
had  made  to  his  faithful  followers?  This  examiile,  and  those  pro- 
mises, St.  Matthew  seasonably  laid  before  them,  towards  the  close  ot 
this  period  of  trial,  for  their  imitation  and  encouragetncnt,  ami  Ue- 
livered  it  to  them,  as  the  anchor  of  their  hope,  to  keep  them  steadfast 
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in  this  violent  tempest.  From  this  consideration  Dr.  Owen  was  led 
to  fix  the  date  of  St  Matthew's  Gospel  to  the  year  38.' 

Thirdly,  St  Matthew  ascribes  those  titles  of  sanctity  to  Jerusalem, 
by  which  it  had  been  distinguished  by  the  prophets  and  ancient  his- 
torians', and  also  speaks  with  a  higher  veneration  ff)r  the  temple  than 
the  otlicr  Evangelists':  as  if  the  work  were  intended  for  Jews  ti^ore 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  not  after  it,  as  a  recent  scoffing 
antagonist  of  Christianity  has  asserted,  contrary  to  all  evidence.  The 
Evangelist's  comparative  gentleness  in  mentioning  John  tiie  Baptist's 
reproof  of  Ilerod,  and  his  silence  concerning  the  insults  ofTcrcd  by 
Herod  to  our  Lord  on  the  morning  of  his  crucifixion,  arc  additional 
evidences  for  the  early  date  of  his  Gospel:  for,  as  Ilcrod  was  still 
reigning  in  Galilee,  the  Evangelist  disjilaycd  no  more  of  that  sove- 
reign's bad  character  than  was  absolutely  necessary,  lest  he  should 
excite  Herod's  jealousy  of  his  believing  subjects  or  their  diaafFectiou 
to  him.  If  he  was  influenced  by  these  motives,  he  must  have  written 
before  the  year  39,  for  in  that  year  Herod  was  deposed  and  banished 
to  Lyons  by  Caligula. 

Lastly,  to  omit  circumstances  of  minor  iraportince,  Matthew's  fre- 
quent mention  (not  fewer  than  nine  times)  of  Pilate,  as  governor  of 
Judxa,  is  an  additional  evidence  of  the  early  date  of  his  Gospel. 
For  Joscphus'  informs  us,  that  Pilate  having  been  ordered  by  Vitel- 
lius,  governor  of  Syria,  to  go  to  Rome,  to  answer  a  complaint  of  the 
Samaritans  before  the  emperor,  hastened  thither,  but  before  he 
arrived  the  emperor  was  dead.  Now,  as  Tiberius  died  in  tlic  spring 
of  37,  it  is  highly  probable  that  St  Matthew's  Gospel  was  written 
by  that  time',  if  he  regarded  Pilate  as  governor  when  lie  wrote. 

Dr.  Lardncr',  however,  and  Bishop  Percy',  think  that  they  dis- 
cover marks  of  a  lower  date  in  St  Matthew's  writings.  They  argue 
from  the  knowledge  which  he  shows  of  the  spirituality  of  the  Gospel, 
and  of  the  excellence  of  the  moral  .ibove  the  ceremonial  law ;  and 
from  the  great  clearness  with  vvrhicli  the  comprehensive  design  of  tlie 
Ciiristian  dispensation,  as  extending  to  the  whole  Gentile  world, 
together  with  the  rejection  of  the  .lews,  ia  unfolded  in  this  Gospel. 
Of  these  topics,  they  sujjpose  the  Evangelist  not  to  have  treated  until 
a  course  of  years  had  developed  their  meaning,  removed  his  Jewish 
prejudices,  and  given  him  a  clearer  discernment  of  their  nature. 

This  objection,  however,  carries  but  little  force  with  it.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  as  Dr.  Townson  has  justly  observed,  with  regard  to 
the  doctrinal  part  of  his  Gospel,  if  St  Matthew  exhibits  a  noble  idea 
of  pure  religion  and  morality,  he  teaches  no  more  tiian  he  had  heard 
frequently  taught,  and  often  opposed  to  the  maxims  of  tiie  Jews,  l)y 
his  divine  instructor.     And  when  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  guide  into  all 

'  Owen'fl  Observations  on  the  Four  Gospels,  (Svo.  Ix)n(K  1764.)  pp.  8 — 21. 
'  Compare  Ncli.  xi.  1.  18.,  Isu.  xlviii.  2.  lii.  I.,  Dan.  ix.   24.,  with  Matt.  iv.  5,    v.  3S. 
xxvii,  53. 

■  (Compare  Mutt.  xxi.  12.  with  Mark  xi.  1.5.;  Luke  xix.  45.  and  Matt.  xxvi.  61.  with 
Mark  xiv.  58. 

*  Ant  Jud.  lib.  xviii.  c.  iv.  §  2. 

'  Dr.  Townsou's  Discourses  on  the  Gospels,  Workj,  vol.  i.  pp.  107 — 115. 

■  Works,  Svo.  vol  vL  pp.  57,  58.;  4to.  vol.  iii.   pp.  163,  164. 
'  Key  to  the  New  Test.  p.  55.  3<1  edit. 
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truth,  had  descended  upon  him,  it  seems  strange  to  imagine  that  he 
Btill  wanted  twenty  or  thirty  years  to  enlighten  his  mind.  If  he  was 
not  then  furnished  with  knowledge  to  relate  these  things  as  an 
evangelist  how  was'  he  ([ualified  to  preach  them  to  the  Jews  as  an 
apostle  ?     And  where,  on  such  a  theory,  would  his  inspiration  have 

been  ?  r  i  •    o        i 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  true  that  the  prophetic  parU  of  hia  Gospel 
declare  the  extent  of  Christ's  kin;;cl()m,  and  the  calling  and  accept- 
ance of  the  Gentiles.  But  these  events  had  been  plainly  foretold  by 
the  ancient  prophets,  and  were  expected  by  devout  Israelites  to  hap- 
pen in  the  days  of  the  Messiah' ;  and  in  those  passages  wliich  relate 
to  the  universality  of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  the  Evangelist  merely 
states  that  the  Gospel  would  be  successfully  preached  among  the 
Gentiles  in  all  i)arts  of  the  earth.  He  only  recites  the  words  of  our 
Saviour  without  any  explanation  or  remark;  and  we  know  it  waa 
promised  to  the  ai^stles,  that  after  Christ's  ascension,  the  Holy 
Ghost  should  bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance,  and  guide  them 
into  all  truth.  "  Whether  St  Matthew  was  aware  of  the  call  of  the 
Gentiles,  before  the  Gospel  was  actually  embraced  by  them,  cannot 
be  ascertained :  nor  is  it  material,  since  it  is  generally  agreed,  that 
the  inspired  penmen  often  did  not  comprehend  the  full  n)eanmg  of 
their  own  writings  when  they  referred  to  future  event^i ;  and  it  is 
obvious  that  it  might  answer  a  good  purpose  to  have  the  future  call 
of  the  Gentiles  intimated  in  an  autiientic  history  of  our  Saviour's 
ministry,  to  which  the  believing  Jews  might  refer  when  that  extr.a- 
ordinary  and  unexpected  event  should  tjike  place.  Their  minds 
would  thus  be  more  easily  satisfied;  and  they  would  more  readily 
admit  the  comprehensive  design  of  the  Gospel,  when  they  found  it 
declared  in  a  book  which  they  acknowledged  as  the  rule  of  their 
faith  and  practice." ' 

Once  more,  with  respect  to  the  argument  deduced  Irora  tins 
EvanTclist's  mentioning  prophecies  and  prophetic  jiarablcs  that  speak 
of  the  rejection  and  overthrow  of  the  Jews,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
if  this  argument  means,  that,  being  at  first  prejudiced  in  favour  ol  a 
kingdom  to  be  restored  to  Israel,  he  could  not  understand  these  pro- 
phecies, and  therefore  would  not  think  of  relating  them  if  he  wrote 
eariy  :— though  the  premises  should  be  admitted,  we  may  justly  deny 
the  conclusion.  St  Matthew  might  not  cleariy  discern  in  what 
manner  the  predictions  were  to  be  accomplished,  yet  he  must  sec 
what  they  all  denounced,  that  God  would  reject  those  who  rejected 
the  Gospel:  hence,  he  always  had  an  inducement  to  notify  thcni  to 
his  countrymen ;  and  the  sooner  he  apprised  them  of  their  danger, 
the  irreater  charity  he  showed  them.' 

SFnce,  therefore,  the  objections  to  the  early  date  by  no  means 
balance  the  weight  of  evidence  in  its  favour,  it  may  appear  that  wc 

.  Thus  Z«=hari..,  the  father  -^ ^^^f'^^f^  ^^ ^T^"^  ^^' ^ 
them  that  kit  in  darkneu  and  m  the  thad.m,  of  rfealA  (l.uke  i.  '»  '•  ""'J"  ° V  GmtileM. 
cSe.   the  Gentile.  ,  «.d  Simeon  expressly  eull.   h.m  a   hght  to  l.gkUn  the   (,«.<./«. 

^^  BiLp*Tomline-.  Element,  of  Christ.  TbeoL  vol  L  p  302. 

•  Dr.  Tovmson'.  DiKOune*  diK.  iv.  sect.  it.  Works,  vol.  L  pp.  116, 117. 
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arc  justified  in  assigning  ilic  date  of  tliis  Gospel  to  about  (he  year  of 
our  Lord  37  or  38.  On  tlie  tlicory  tliat  St.  Matthew  wrote  botli  in 
Hebrew  and  Greek,  some  have  referred  tlie  early  date  of  a.d.  37  or 
38  to  i\w  former,  and  a.d.  61  to  the  latter,  so  as  to  reconcile  tlio 
apparently  conflicting  testimonies  of  Irenajus  and  Euaebiua  above 
mentioned. 

IV.  The  next  subject  of  inquiry  respects  the  Languack  in  wliicii 
St.  Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel,  and  which  Jms  been  contested  among 
critics  with  no  small  degree  of  acrimony.     iMasnius,  Taraius,  Calvii° 
Le  Clcrc,   Fabricius,  rfeiffcr,   Dr.  Lightfoot,  Bcausobrc,  IJasnagc,' 
Wetstcin,  llumpajus,  Dr.  Wiiitby,  Edclmann,  Hug,  Fiitzsciie,  IlolC- 
man,   Moldenhawcr,   Viscr,    Ilarles,   Jones,    Drs.    Jortin,  Lardncr, 
Hey,  and  Hales,  Hewlett,  Alford  (now),  and  others,  have  strenu- 
ously vindicated  the  Gkkek  original  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel.     On 
the  other  hand,  Bellarmin,  Grotius,  Casaubon,  IJishops  Walton  and 
Tomlinc,  Drs.  Cave,  Hammond,   Mill,  Harwood,  Owen,  Cumpb.ll, 
and  A.  Clarke,   Simon,   Tillemcmt,   Pritius,  Du   Tin,  Calinct,  Mi- 
chaelis,   Storr,  Alber,  Grawitz,  Davidson,  Tregelles,  Westcott,  and 
others,    have    supported    what    w.as    stated    as   a   fact   by   John    the 
Presbyter,  Tajji-as,  and  Irenxus,  and  held  by  Origen,  Cyril,  Epipha- 
nius,  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  and  other  early  writers,  and  by  all  up  to 
the  time  of  Erasmus,  that  this  Gospel  was  written  in  llEiiUEW,  that 
is,  in  the  Western   Arauucan  or   Syro-Chaldaic  dialect  then  spoken 
by  the  Jews,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  words  doiivcd  from  Hebrew 
origin,  and  was  in  fiut  the   Hebrew  corrupted   by  a  hirge  mixture  of 
foreign  words.     A  third  opinion  has  been  oflered  by  Dr.  Townson, 
and  some  few  modern  divines,  that  there  were  two  originals,  one  in 
Hebrew,  and  the  other  in  Greek.     He  thinks  that  there  seems  to  be 
more  reason  for  allowing  two  originals,  than  for  contesting  either; 
the  consent  of  antiquity  jileading  strongly  for  the  Hebrew,  and  evi- 
dent marks  of  originality  for  the  Greek. 

1.   The  allegation,   in   favour  of  the  opinion  Jirst  stated,  that  St. 
Matthew  wrote  in  Greek,  rests  on  the  opinion  that  that  w.os  the 
jtrcvailing   langu.age  in  the    lime   of  our   Saviour  and   his   ajKpsllcs. 
Matthew,  too,  while  he  was  a  collector  of  customs,  and  before  he  was 
called  to  be  an  aj)Ostlc,  would  have  frequent  occasions  both  to  write 
and    to    speak   Greek,   and   could   not  disch.arge   his  office    without 
iniderstanding  that  language.     Wc  may  therefore  (say  the  advocates 
for  this  hypothesis)  consider  it  as  highly  probable,  or  even  certain, 
that  he  understood  Greek.     IJesides,  .is  all  the  other  Evangelists  and 
Apostles  wrote  their  Gospels  and  Epistles  in  that  language  for  the 
use  of  Christians  (whether  Jews  or  Gentiles)  throughout  the  known 
world,  and  as    St.   Matthew's   Gospel,   though   in    the  first  instance 
written  for  the  use  of  Jewish  and  Samaritan  converts,  was  ultimately 
designed   for   universal   dissemination,   it    is    not  likely    that   it   was 
written   in  any  other  language  than  that  which  was  cmjiloyed  by  all 
the  other  writers  of  the  New  Testament.     This  presumption  is  cor- 
roborated by  the  numerous  and  remarkable  instances  of  verbal  agree- 
ment between  Matthew  and  the  other  I'^angelisls  ;  which,  on   the 
supposition  that  he  wrote  in  Hebrew,  or  the  vernacular  Syro-Chaldaio 
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dialect,  would  not  (they  say)  be  credible.  Even  those  who  maintain 
that  opinion  are  obliged  (it  is  said)  to  confess  that  an  early  Greek 
translation  of  this  Gos|>el  was  in  existence  before  Mark  and  Luke 
composed  theirs,  which  they  saw  and  consulted.  After  all,  the  main 
point  in  dispute  is,  whether  the  present  Greek  copy  is  entitled  to 
the  authority  of  an  original  or  not;  and  as  this  is  a  question  of  real 
and  serious  importance,  we  -shall  j)rocced  to  state  the  ]>rincipal  argu- 
ments on  both  sides. 

2.  The  modern  advocates  for  the  second  opinion  above  noticed,  viz. 
that  St.  Matthew  wrote  in  HEnituw,  lay  most  stress  upon  the  testi- 
monies of  John  the  Presbyter,  of  Papias  (Pishop  of  Hierapolis,  a.d. 
116),  of  Irena;us  (a.d.  178),  and  of  Origen  (a.d.  230);  which  testi- 
monies have  been  followed  by  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  and  others  of 
the  early  Fathers  of  the  Christian  church.'  But  Wetstcin  says  that 
these  good  men  do  not  so  properly  bear  testimony,  as  deliver  their 
own  conjectures,  which  wc  are  not  bound  to  admit,  unless  they  are 
supported  by  good  reasons.  Suj)i>osiiig  and  taking  it  for  granted 
that  Matthew  wrote  for  the  Jews  in  Judaia,  they  concluded  that  he 
wrote  in  Hebrew*:  and  because  the  Fathers  fonned  this  concl.usi(m, 
modern  writers,  relying  on  their  authority,  have  also  inferred  that 
Matthew  coin|)08ed  his  -Gospel  in  that  language.  Let  us  now  review 
their  testimonies. 

(1.)  Papias  (repeating  apparently  the  words  of  John  the  Presbyter), 
as  cited  by  Eusebius,  says',  "  Matthew  composed  the  divine  oracles 
in  the  Hebrew  dialect,  and  each  iiUerprited  them  as  he  icas  able." 

(2.)  Irenajus,  as  quoted  by  the  same  historian*,  sa^8,  "  Matthew 
published  also  a  Scripture  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Hebrews,  in  iheir 
own  dialect." 

(3.)  Origen,  as  cited  by  Eusebius",  says,  "  As  I  have  learned  by 
tradition  concerning  the  four  Gospels,  which  alone  are  received  with- 
out dispute  by  the  whole  church  of  God  under  Heaven.  —  The  first 
was  written  by  Matthew,  once  a  publican,  afterwards  an  apostle  of 
Jesus  Christ,  who  published  it  for  the  believers  of  Judaism,  composed 
in  Hebrew  letters." 

In  opposition  to  these  testimonies,  it  is  contended  by  the  advocates 
for  the  Greek  original  of  the  Gospel, 

L  That  the  testimony  of  Papias,  who  waa  a  weak  and  credulous 
man*,  is  vague  and  indecisive ;  that  he  had  not  seen  the  Hebrew 
Gospel  itself;  that  it  could  not  have  been  intended  for  universal 
circulation  by  his  own  account,  because  every  one  wa«  not  able  to 

'  Tlie  Torioua  tcatiioonies  of  the  ancient  Fattiera  concerning  the  Hebrew  original  of  St. 
Matthew'a Gospel  are  produced  and  lonsicUred  at  length  by  J.  T. Buslav, in  hia  Disaertatio 
Historico-Crilico  Exegctica  dc  Linguu  Originali  Evangelii  accundum  Mutthaum.  Vratia- 
laviXE,  1826.  8vo. 

'  Wotstcnii  Nov.  Test.  torn.  i.  p.  224.  note. 

•  MariaTof  /lif  oly  'EBPAIAI  AIAAEKTfl  TA  AOflA  ITNEPPAVATO-  itp^htvat  S  a!rri 
Is  <i»i'<»aTo  JitaffTot.     Eusebii  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iii.  c  3i>.  toiii.  i.  p.  IM.  edit.  Utoding. 

<  'O  Itiy  »)  Mardarof  if  toIi  EBPAIOIS,  EN  THi  lAlAi  ATTON  AIAAEKTO-  KAI  rPA»HN 
EEENEPKEN  ETArFEAIOT.     Ibid.  lib.  v.  c.  8.  torn.  i.  p.  219. 

•  Ibid.  lib.  vi.  c.  25.  torn.  i.  p.  290.    'Hi  ty  TiapaSSrti  lui^ur  rtpl  rir  ittaifay  nlorr'^'"' 

Jti  ipurlx  fiiy  ■ydypa-rriu  rk  Kari  ....   MAXeAlON  ^ll^^lMlira  roh  4xi  'louJnir/ioS 
wiri^iaaai,  PPAMMAIIN  EBPAlKOll  ITNTETArMENON. 

•  Sec  .lortin's  llcniarks  on  Ecd  Hist.  vol.  i.  pp.  309,  310.  2d  edit 
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interpret  it;  and  that  the  Greek  Gospel  was  publidhed  before  his 
time,  as  a[)peara  from  the  express  or  tacit  references  made  by  the 
apostolical  Fathers  who  were  all  prior  to  Fapias,  and  all  of  whom 
wrote  in  Greek. 

ii.  The  passage  of  Irenasus  above  given  has  been  by  some  so 
translated  as  to  signify  that,  in  addition  to  his  Greek  Gospel,  Matthew 
published  also  a  Hebrew  Gospel,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Hebrews, 
or  converts  from  Judaism,  who  used  no  other  language  but  the  ver- 
nacular dialect  of  Palestine.  This,  Dr.  Hales  thinks,  was  most  pro- 
bably the  fact'  This  might  be  the  original  basis  of  the  Gospel  of 
the  Nazarenes,  the  Gospel  of  the  Ebionites,  the  Gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews,  cited  by  Origen,  Epiphanius,  and  Jerome,  which  in 
j)rocess  of  time  became  so  adulterated  by  these  Judaising  converts, 
as  to  lose  all  authority  in  the  church,  and  be  deemed  spurious. 

iii.  The  testimony  of  Origen  has  been  thought  perfectly  to  corre- 
spond with  this :  for  surely,  it  baa  been  said,  when  he  cited  tradition 
for  the  existence  of  a  Hebrew  Gospel,  written  by  Matthew  for  the 
converts  from  Judaism,  he  by  no  means  denied  but  rather  presupposed 
his  Greek  Gospel,  written  for  all  classes  of  Christians,  composing  the 
whole  church  of  God  under  heaven,  for  whose  use  the  Hebrew  Gospel 
would  be  utterly  inadequate.  In  fact,  in  his  treatise  on  prayer,  ho 
intimates  that  the  Evangelist  published  it  in  Greek  also ;  for,  dis- 
coursing on  the  word  hriovcnov,  he  considers  it  as  formed  by  the 
Evangelists  themselves.'  That  Origen  considered  the  Greek  as  the 
only  authentic  original  in  his  time,  is  evident  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: —  1.  Origen,  in  his  Hexaplo,  was  accustomed  to  correct  the 
Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  Hebrew  original ;  but 
he  virtually  confesses  that  he  had  none  by  which  he  could  correct  the 
text  of  Matthew's  Gospel';  and,  2.  He  expressly  cites''  "  a  certain 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  if  any  one  chooses  to  receive  it, 
not  as  of  authority,  but  for  illustration  "  of  the  question  he  was  then 
discussing.  Now,  if  this  Hebrew  Gospel  had  been  the  production  of 
St.  Matthew,  he  certainly  would  have  cited  it  in  a  different  manner. 

iv.  In  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  as  we  now  have  it,  there  is  no 
appearance  of  its  being  a  translation ;  but  many  considerations  prove 
the  contrary.  For  how  can  we  account  for  the  interpretation  of  He- 
brew names,  which,  by  an  author  writing  in  Hebrew,  was  by  no  means 
necessary  ?  (Compare  Matt.  i.  23.,  xxvii.  33.  46.)  Again,  why  should 
the  testimonies  and  parallel  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  be  cited, 
not  from  the  original  Hebrew,  but  generally  from  the  Septuagint 
version,  even  when  that  differs  from  the  Hebrew  ?     Lastly,  how  does 

'  This  conjectare,  Dr.  Hales  remarks,  derives  additional  weight  from  the  incorrect  re- 
ports of  Eutychius  and  Theophylact,  that  Matthew  wrote  his  Hebrew  Gospel  at  Jerusalem, 
which  John  the  Evangelist  translated  into  Greek.  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol  iL  book  ii. 
p.  665. 

'  Origen  de  oratione,  t  246*"  edit,  do  la  Ruo.  [But  see  the  passage  with  the  con- 
text.] 

•  See  his  Words,  Op.  t«m.  iii.  p.  671.  edit.  Do  la-Rue,  or  in  Bishop  Marsh's  Michoelis, 
vol.  iii.  part  ii.  pp.  114,  IIS.,  where  they  arc  cited  and  explnincd. 

'  Dr.  Lardncr  has  given  the  passage  at  length,  Works,  Bvo.  vol.  ii;  p.  509.;  4to.  vol.  i. 
p.  S.M.  [Origen  no  doubt  did  not  possess  a  Hebrew  copy  of  St.  Matthew,  in  its  genuins 
form;  he  referred  to  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  because  of  its  iuterpolutions  ] 
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It  happen,  that  all  the  versions  which  arg  extant,  such  as  the  Latin, 
the  Syriac,  the  Memphitic,  the  Armenian,  and  the  Ethioj)ic,  are 
adapted,  not  to  the  Hebrew  original,  but  to  the  Greek  translation? 
These  questions  are  all  readily  answered,  if  we  admit  that  Matthew 
wrote  his  Gospel  in  Greek.' 

It  only  remains  that  we  briefly  notice  the  third opmon  above  men- 
tioned ;  viz.  that  there  were  two  originals, — one  in  Hebrew,  the  other 
in  Greek,  but  both  written  by  St,  Matthew.  This  opinion,  we  believe, 
was  first  intimated  by  Sixtus  Scncnsis',  from  whom  it  was  adopted 
by  Drs.  Whitby',  Benson*,  Hey,  and  Townson,  Bishops  Cleaver 
and  Gleig,  Dr.  Kitto,  Thiersch,  the  Rev.  William  Lee,  and  some  other 
modern  writers.  The  consent  of  antiquity  pleads  strongly  for  the 
Hebrew,  and  evident  marks  of  originality  for  the  Greek.  Bishop 
Gleig  thinks  that  St.  Matthew,  on  his  departure  to  i)rcach  the 
Gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  left  with  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  or  at 
least  with  some  of  its  members,  the  Hebrew  or  Syriac  memorandums 
of  our  Lord's  doctrines  and  miracles,  which  he  had  made  for  his  own 
use  at  the  time  when  the  doctrines  were  taught,  and  the  miracles 
performed ;  and  that  the  Greek  Gospel  was  written  long  after  the 
apostles  had  quitted  Jerusalem,  and  dispersed  themselves  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  their  oftice.  This  conjecture  receives  some 
countenance  from  the  terms  in  which  Eusebius,  when  giving  his  own 
opinion,  mentions  St.  Matthew's  Gospel.  "  Matthew,"  says  that 
historian,  "  having  first  preached  to  the  Hebrews,  delivered  to  them, 
when  he  was  preparing  to  depart  to  other  countries,  his  Gospel  con\- 
posed  in  their  native  lunjj^Uiigc  ;  that  to  tliose,  from  whom  he  was 
sent  away,  he  might  by  his  writings  supply  the  loss  uf  his  |ire^cncc."  * 
This  opinion  is  further  corroborated  liy  the  fact,  that  there  are  in- 
stances on  record  of  author.-*  who  have  themselves  published  the  same 
work  in  two  languages.  Thus  Josephus  wrote  the  History  of  the 
Jewish  War  in  Hebrew  and  Greek.'  In  like  manner  we  have  two 
originals,  one  in  Latin  the  other  in  English,  of  the  thirty-nine 
articles  of  the  Anglican  church.  As  St  Matthew  wanted  neither 
ability  nor  disposition,  we  cannot  think  he  wanted  inducement  to 
"  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist ''  for  his  brethren  of  the  common  faith, 
Hellenists  as  well  as  Hebrews ;  to  both  of  whom  charity  made  him  a 
debtor.  The  popular  language  of  the  first  believers  was  Hebrew,  or 
what  is  called  so  by  the  sacred  and  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers : 
but  those  who  spoke  Greek  quickly  became  a  considerable  part  of  the 
church  of  Christ 

'  Mr.  Hewlett's  note  on  Matt.  LI.  Dr.  Halcs's  Analysis,  vol.  ii.  pp.  664—667.  t^i- 
ner's  Supp.  to  Credibility,  chap.  5.  (Works,  Svo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  45—65.;  4to.  vol.  jl  pp.  1S7 
—167.)  Pritii,  Introd.  ad  Nor.  Tent.  pp.  298— 311.  Moldenhawcr,  Inlrod.  ad  Lilirot 
Canonicos,  pp.  247— 254.  Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  pp.  112—201.  Kumpaii.  Com.  Cnt-in  Nov. 
Test.  pp.  SI— 84.  Viscr,  Hcrm.  Sacr.  Nov  Test,  pars  ii.  pp.  341—352.  Dr.  CampljcUs 
Preface  to  Matthew,  vol.  ii.  pp.  I-  20.  Hug's  Introduction,  Vol.  iL  §§  8—12.  Alber, 
Hermeneut  Novi  Test.  voL  i.  pp.  2S9— 244. 

'  Sixtus  Scneiis.  Biblioth.  Sanct.  lib.  viL  p.  582. 

■  Preface  to  St.  Matthew's  G<iKpcl,  vol.  i.  p.  I. 

•  Benson's  Hist,  of  the  First  Planting  of  the  Chrbtian  Religion,  voL  L  p.  257. 

•  Eusebius,  Ecil.  Hist.  lib.  iii.  c.  24.  

•  Dr  Hey's  Norrijiun  Lectures,  voL  i.  pp.  28,  29.  Bishop  Gleig-s  edit,  of  Stackliousc, 
vol  iii   p   112.     Dr.  Townson's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  30— 32. 
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From  a  review  of  all  the  nrguments  adilucod  on  tills  much  litifafcd 
queHtion,  we  cannot  but  prefer  the  last  stated  opinion  aa  that  which 
best  hannonises  with  the  consent  of  antiquity,  namely,  that  St.  Mat- 
thew wrote  first  a  Jlebrew  Gospel  for  the  use  of  the  first  Hebrew 
converts.  Its  subsequent  disappearance  is  easily  accounted  for,  by 
its  being  eo  corrupted  by  the  Ebionites  that  it  lost  all  its  autliority 
in  the  church,  and  was  deemed  8{)uriou8,  and  also  by  the  prevalence 
of  the  Greek  language,  especially  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
when  the  Jewisii  language  and  everything  belonging  to  the  tJews 
fell  into  the  utmost  contempt.  It  also  is  clear,  that  our  present 
Greek  Gospel  is  an  authentic  original,  and  consequently  an  inspired 
production  of  the  Evangelist  Malfliew,  written  (not  as  Bishop  Glei" 
and  other  writers  suppose,  long  after  our  Lord's  resurrection  and 
ascension,  but)  within  a  few  years  after  these  memorable  and  impor- 
tant events.' 

[On  this  opinion  the  editor  of  the  volume  may  remark  that  in  his 
judgment  all  testimony  is  in  favour  of  a  Hebrew  original  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's Gospel,  and  of  that  only.  Every  early  writer  who  is  a  witness 
that  St.  Matthew  wrote  a  Go8])cl  at  all,  testifies  that  he  wrote  in 
Hebrew.  Of  the  Greek  translator  they  say  nothing ;  but  no  one 
suggests  that  it  was  Miitthcw  himself.  They  received  the  Greek 
copy  as  authoritative,  and  as  that  which  they  had  held  even  from  the 
apostolic  age,  but  they  never  say  tliat  it  was  the  orifrinnl.]  ' 

V.  Of  the  Genuineness  and  AiiTiiENncnY  of  Sf.  Matthew's 
Gospel  we  have  the  most  satisfictory  evidence.  [In  the  second  cen- 
tury, this  Gosj)el,  together  witii  the  other  three,  was  in  use  in  ail 
the  Christian  communities  ;  of  this  we  have  eufhcieMt  evidence  in 
Irennius,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Tertullian.  The  Harmony 
of  Tatian  was  called  Dia  Tessaron  (of  the  four),  from  the  finir 
narratives  wliicli  were  blended  into  one  in  its  i'onnjition  :  these  four 
must  have  been  the  same  as  were,  according  to  Irenaius,  universally 
acknowledged  by  the  church  of  Gud  under  heaven.  Justin  Martyr's 
citations  from  this  Gospel,  though  somewhat  loose,  arc  demonstrated 
to  be  from  this  source  by  the  critical  examination  of  Semisch  and 
others.  And  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  we  find  the 
testimony  of  John  the  Presbyter,  preserved  by  Papias,  that  Matthew 
was  the  author  of  this  our  first  Gospel.  In  the  Epistle  of  Clement  to 
the  Corinthians,  and  in  that  of  Polycarp  to  tiie  Philippians,  there 
are  sentenecs  which  appear  to  be  taken  from  this  Gospel.  And  thus 
we  receive  as  an  historical  fact,  that  this  book  w.is  written  by  that 
Matthew  whose  name  it  bears,  —  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ 

It  is  important  to  reniember  the  dejiniteness  of  this  testimony,  be- 
cause there  are  theories  brought  forward  which  would  cast  aside  the 
objective  eertjiiuty  of  a  fact  so  attested  ;  and  thus  it  ha«  been  said, 
even    by    those    who   avow    their    belief  in    the    historic    trutii   of 

'  Thcro  are  extant  in  print  two  editions  of  a  Ilcbrow  Oospcl,  one  imiMIhIilmI  by  .Tiiin  dfl 
Tilet,  Bialiop  of  Itrieiix,  at  I'nria,  in  1555,  the  other  publirhoj  by  Mdrmtcr  at  Itnsle,  in 
1357 1  but  it  is  certain  tliat  neither  of  these  is  St.  Matthew's  ori(;iiial,  and  that  neither  (if 
them  was  used  by  the  Nozarenes  or  by  the  Ebionites.  Sec  an  lurconnt  uf  thv.'ni  in  Michaelis, 
Tol.  iiL  pp.  195—201. 

•  SeoTrcgclles  "On  the  origlna]  Inngiingc  of  St.  Matthew's  Oo.^ik:!."  {KuyDtcrs,  IS.IO.) 
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Christianity  and  in  the  record  of  facts  concerning  it,  that  our  three 
first  Go8])els  were  written,  not  by  those  whose  names  they  bear,  but 
by  some  from  traditional  knowledge.  The  evidence  contradicts  bucIi 
notions,  and  far  more  the  opinions  of  those  who  imagine  our  Go.-'jiols 
to  have  been  written  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  The 
fact,  therefore,  is  fully  established,  that  Matthew,  the  apostle  of  oiir 
Saviour,  was  the  author  of  that  Gospel  which  is  placed  first  in  our 
editions  of  the  New  Testament.] 

Faustus,  a  Manichean  bishop  (who  wrote  towards  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century),  seems  to  have  been  the  only  one  in  ancient  times 
who  denied  St  Matthew's  authorship.  He  attempted  to  prove  that 
this  Gospel  was  not  written  by  St  Matthew,  on  account  of  the  oblique 
manner  of  expression  which  occurs  in  Matt  ix.  9. :  And  as  Jesus 
passed  forth  from  thence,  lie  sow  a  man  named  Matthew,  sitting  at  the 
receipt  of  custom,  and  he  saith  unto  him,  Follow  me.  And  he  arose 
and  followed  him.  Hence,  says  Faustus,  "  Matthew  did  not  write  that 
Gospel,  but  some  other  person  under  his  name,  as  is  clear  from 
those  words  of  the  pretended  Matthew  :  for  who,  writing  concerning 
himself,  would  say,  he  saw  a  man,  and  called  him,  and  UE  followed 
him;  and  would  not  rather  say.  He  saw  ME,  and  called  me,  and  I 
followed  him?"  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  weak  than  this 
mode  of  arguing;  for  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  this  oblique  way 
of  writing  is  common  among  profane  historians,  both  ancient  and 
modern;  who  frequently  speak  of  themselves  not  in  the  first  but  in 
the  third  person.  Moses  uniformly  speaks  thus  of  himself,  as  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  disciples  also  very  frequently  did.'  So  that  the  ob- 
jection of  Faustus  falls  to  the  ground  for  want  of  proof.' 

VI.  I?ut,  though  we  have  such  a  chain  of  unbroken  evidence,  the 
most  clear  and  decisive  that  can  j)0S8ibly  be  adduced  or  desired,  to 
the  gcnuinencv-s  of  St  Matthew's  Gospel,  several  attempts  liave  been 
made  by  those  who  deny  the  miraculous  conception  of  our  Saviour', 
to  expunge  the  two  first  chapters  from  the  sacred  Code,  as  being  a 
spurious  interpolation:  and,  hence,  an  antagonist  of  divine  revelation 
took  occasion  (without  examining  the  mass  of  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary) to  aflfirm  that  the  whole  Gospel  is  a  falsehood*:  a  notion  which 
some  of  his  countrymen  have  lamentably  carried  out  We  have, 
however,  indisputable  evidence,  both  internal  and  external,  that  these 
chapters  form  an  integral  part  of  that  Gospel. 

[i.]  With  regard  to  the  external  evidence  for  the  genuineness  ot 
these  chapters :  — 

1.  In  tUe  first  place,  the  beginning  of  the  third  chapter  (fv  AE  roTf  n,iipaic 
UUya.u  Now  in  those  day.)  manflestly  shows  that  sou.elhing  lad  preceded,  to  which 


•  Compare  Matt.  rlil.  SO.,  xl.  10..  xviil.  11.,  I.uVo  xviil_  R ,  John  v^  an.  a»-J7..  xxl^24. 

•  AuKi'-tin  contra  Fmistnn.,  lib.  xvU.  c.  4.     (ilos.ll   I'biloh.Kl"  »■"'".  '""'•  ''  '''   ""■ 
edit.  Duthii,  orcolumn  123H  of  the  Uip-ic  cliuon   4li>    I7!15.  ,nd  niialn 

,;.K:!n:^.^^o^r:7ti;et2:^;i:;r7vj;:^.i:l^rCi^:i:r;^^ 
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these  words  must  refer.'  If  we  exaiiiiiie  tlie  end  of  the  secoiiJ  chanter,  where 
Jems  is  auiJ  to  huve  conic  aiiU  dwelt  with  his  parents  at  Niizftretlj,  it  will  be  nmni- 
fest  to  what  time  (liosc  words  are  to  be  referred.  Some,  imlccil,  have  objected  that 
the  words  "Now  in  Ihone  diiijs"  arc  not  the  words  of  Matthew,  but  of  his  Greek 
translator,  who  thus  conneeled  the  first  and  second  chapters  with  the  third.  But 
this  conjecture  (for  the  objection  amounts  to  nothiii;;  njore)  is  bused  upon  an 
u^sun)ell  knowKil^e  of  such  u  point,  and  not  on  eviilcncc.  And,  to  mention  no 
other  ar;;umenls  \ty  which  it  is  oiipiised,  it  is  (•ontradicte<l  by  tlie  following  undis- 
jiiited  pass.i^e  in  Matt.  iv.  13.,  where  we  read  '^  AndJesus  leaving  Nuzarelh,"  Now, 
how  could  St.  Matthew  have  thus  recorded  liis  deparlnie  from  Nazareth,  unlc-s 
chap.  ii.  13.  had  preceded,  where  we  are  told  lliul  he  came  and  dwelt  in  that  town'r' 
Further,  in  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  Matthew  we  find  <piolations  made  from 
the  Old  Testament  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  in  other  parta  of  his  Gospel. 

2.  In  the  tecvnd  place,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  two  first  chapteri  of  St. 
Mattheivg  Ouspcl  art  to  be  found  in  ALL  the  (indent  manuscripts  now  extant  which 
are  entire,  as  welt  as  in  many  that  have  come  down  to  us  mutilated  by  the  bund  of 
time',  and  also  in  all  the  nneient  versions  without  exception.  Some  of  the  manu- 
scripts now  extant,  particularly  the  Vatican  and  the  Cambridge  manuscripts,  and 
the  Codex  Ilescriptus  (Z)  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin*,  are  un- 
doubtedly of  very  liigh  antiquity,  bearing  date  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  centuries 
at  latest,  if  they  are  not  earlier.  The  versions  carry  us  still  higher.  The  Peshito 
or  Old  Syriac,  and  the  Old  Latin,  are  nearly  coeval  with  the  formation  of  the  canon 
of  the  New  Testnment.  The  Meiniihllic,  Thebaic,  and  other  versions,  also  bear 
marks  of  high  antiipiity ;  ond  though  some  of  thein  contain  discrepancies  of  more 
or  less  moment  from  the  copies  generally  received,  yet  all  of  them  have  this  purt 
of  the  Go9|>el  of  Matthew,  us  integral  portions  of  the  whole.  So,  too,  the 
recently  discovered  Curetonian  Syriac. 

Much  stress,  indeed,  has  been  laid  upon  the  genealogy  being  separated  from  the 
other  parts  of  the  Gos|>eI  in  sonic  Latin  manuscriiits ;  but  the  spuriousness  of  the 
genealojiy  is  not  Bu;rge3ted  by  such  se|iai'ulion.  >or,  in  the  first  place,  as  Kuiniiel* 
and  Marsh '  have  both  remarked,  the  transcribers  of  the  Latin  manuscripts,  who 
wrote  the  genealogy  detiichefl  from  the  rest  of  the  Gospel,  might  be  actuated  not 
by  critical  but  by  theological  motives  :  they  found  dilliculty  in  rccimciling  the 
genealogy  in  Matt.  i.  with  that  of  Luke  iii.,  and,  therefore,  they  may  hiivf  unshed  to 
get  rid  of  it.  And,  seciuidly,  although  the  genealogy  is  thus  separated  in  some 
i.<aliii  maiiuscri|>ts,  it  <loes  not  necessarily  follow  thai  the  copyists  either  deemed  it 
to  be  without  authority,  or  were  dc^ll■ous  of  getting  rid  of  it;  for,  in  the  illii- 
niinateil  copies  of  this  Gospel,  so  I'ar  from  any  stigma  being  thrown  upon  the 
genealogy  (though  separated  in  the  way  described),  it  is  in  general  jmrttcularly 
embellished,  and  ;is  much  ornamented  by  the  artist  as  the  succeeding  pa^tsages. 

3.  Itesiiles  the  unconlradictetl  tesllinoiiy  of  niaiiu»eripts  and  versions,  we  havo 
the  clear  and  uiiillspiited  evidence  ot'  tlie  ancient  Fathers  in  favour  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  these  chapters,  whence  they  have   cited    both   words  and   verses   in   their 

'  This  was  agrecaltic  to  the  u.sa;;e  of  the  llclirew  writers,  who,  when  commencing  their 
narratives,  were  accu^tt(me<l  to  lolil  the  tiaiile  of  the  king,  prince,  or  othir  person,  in  whose 
time  any  event  is  siitd  to  have  enmc  lu  pass,  ami  to  preface  it  with  the  formula,  In  the 
days  of  ...  .    To  meulioii  no  other  in.stancc.H,  .sue  Isaiah  i.  1. 

'  KuiiuWI,  Comiii.  in  Uistoricos  N.  T  Lihros,  vot.  i.  p.  15. 

■  The  Coilex  Kbiu-riamis,  a  manuscript  written  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  centurj-, 
was  (jytre  supposed  to  hct;in  with  Malt.  i.  18.  lav  i'k  *\T\aou  Xptaroii  ?/  -yivmiris  oihus  i)i', 
Nuw  tilt  birth  of  Jt'.iia  Christ  was  on  this  wise.  But  since  no  bixfk  can  well  begin  with  the 
]iartiele  Sc,  mtiv,  it  was  concluded  that  in  the  more  ancient  Greek  manuscripts  whence  the 
t^odex  Ebiicnanus  was  copied,  something  preceded,  viz.  the  genealogy,  aa  in  other  Greek 
maimscripts.  Hishop  Marsh's  Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  136.  And  such  was  the  fact, 
for  this  Coilcx  itself  is  not  defcctivo.  See  above,  p  220.  j  al.so  Gricshaeh's  Evi^rrfwr  to  hit 
Comnientarius  Criticus  in  Grtecura  Malthaei  Textiim,  4to.  Jena,  1801. 

*  An  account  of  these  inaniiseripts  is  given  in  a  former  part  of  this  volume.  In  the  Codex 
Rescriptus  above  noticed,  we  find  the  first  two  chapters  nf  St.  Matllieto's  Gospel,  with  the 
exception  of  some  verses,  which  are  wanting  from  mutilation,  viz.  the  first  sixteen  versei 
of  the  lirst  eha|iler;  and  from  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  uud  from  the  twentieth  vers* 
to  the  end  of  ihe  second  elia|>ler, 

'  KuinocI,  ('orniii.  in  llisluricos  T.ibios,  Nov.  T(;st.  vol.  i.  p.  13. 
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writings ;  to  which  we  may  add,  that  the  earliest  opposers  of  Chrlstiiinity  never 
appear  to  have  dimbted  their  genuineness.  As  the  miraculous  conception  of  our 
Saviour  is  a  vital  and  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Chriatiaa  revelation,  we  think 
it  right  to  state  these  evidences  more  particularly. 

(1.)  Ci-EMENT  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  towards  the  close  of  the  second  century 
(ad.  194),  sneaking  of  the  order  of  the  Gospels  which  he  had  received  from  the 
presbyters  of  more  ancient  times,  says  expressly  that  the  Gospels  containing  the 
geneahigies  it  ere  first  written.^  Here,  then,  we  have  two  things  proved,  viz.  the 
curiosity  and  iiKiuisitiveness  of  the  ancient  Christians  concerning  Ine  books  of  the 
New  Testament  which  they  Lad  received,  anil  likewise  an  ossurance  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  geneaJogies  in  Matt.  i.  and  Luke  iii.  This  testimony  to  the  first  chapter 
of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  ia  so  strong  as  to  put  ita  antiquity  anJ  genuineness  beyond 
all  question. 

(2.)  In  a  fragment  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  composed  by  IlEOESiprus,  a  con- 
verted Jew,  who  flourished  a.o.  173,  which  is  preservcil  by  Kusebius^  there  is  an 
account  of  the  emperor  Domilian's  inquiry  after  the  posterity  of  David,  two  of 
whom  were  brought  before  him :  "for,"  ailds  the  historian,  "  he  too  was  ufruul  of 
the  coming  of  Christ,  as  well  as  Herod."  In  this  passage  there  is  an  explicit 
reference  to  the  second  chanter  of  Matthew,  which  plainly  shows  that  this  portion 
of  his  Gospel  was  received  by  this  Hebrew  Christian,  who  used  our  Greek  Gospel. 
Or,  if  he  used  only  the  Hebrew  edition  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  the  historical  fact  alluded  to  must  have  beeo  extant  in  it  in  the  time  of 
llegesippus. 

(3.)  Justin  Martyr,  who,  we  have  already  seen,  flourished  about  the  year  140, 
has,  in  his  writings,  so  manv  and  such  decisive  references  to  these  two  chapters,  as 
nearly  to  supply  a  recapitulation  of  all  the  facts  related  in  them,  and  in  such  lan- 
guage as  clearly  proves  that  his  information  was  principally  derived  from  those 
chapters.  The  very  words,  also,  of  St.  Matthew  are  sometimes  quoted  with  a  pre- 
cision BO  unequivocal  as  to  determine  the  source  of  the  <iuotatioiis.  IVssages  and 
rhrases  which  occur  in  St,  Matthew  only,  and  applications  of  the  prophecies  of 
saiah,  Micah,  and  Jeremiah,  which  are  made  by  no  other  Evangelist,  are  adopted 
by  him  with  a  literal  adherence  to  St.  Matthew's  text,  and,  what  renders  the 
demonstration  perfect,  with  a  literal  adherence  to  those  very  citations  from  the  Old 
Testament  in  which  St.  Matthew  has  departed  from  the  words  both  of  the  Hebrew 
and  of  the  Scptuagint.' 

As  the  testi nies  of  Irena;us  and  all  the  later  Fathers  are  undisputed,  it  is  not 

necessary  to  adduce  their  evidence.     Let  us  appeal  in  the  next  place  to  — 

4.  The  Testimonies  of  the  Enemies  of  Christianity.  —  Three  of  these  are  pectl- 
liaily  distinguished  for  their  enmity  to  the  Christian  name  and  faith;  viz.  the 
emperor  Julian,  who  wrote  in  the  middle  of- the  fourth  century;  Porphyry,  who 
wrote  in  the  third  century;  and  Celsus,  who  wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury. Thougji  their  works  are  lost,  their  arguments  are  preserved  in  the  ansvrers 
of  their  opponents  :  and  from  these  it  appears  that  they  were  by  no  means  deficient 
in  industry  to  discover  means  of  invali(lating  any  portion  of  the  Gospel  history. 
They  stated  many  objections  to  particular  circumstances  in  the  narrative  of  the 
miraculous  conception,  but  never  entertained  the  most  remote  idea  of  treating  the 
whole  as  spurious.  They  did  not  contend,  as  our  modern  objectors  do,  that  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Luke  never  wrote  these  accounts  ;  but  that,  in  writing  them,  they 
committed  errors  or  related  falsehoods.*    That  CeUus,  in  particular,  was  specifically 


'  See  the  passage  at  length,  both  in  Greek  and  English,  in  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  8to. 
vol  ii.  pp.  211,  212.  and  notes;  4lo.  vol.  i.  p.  395. 

•  I'kcl.  Hist.  lib.  iii.  c.  19,  20.  Sec  tlie  original  passage  in  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  8vo. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  142,  143.;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  356,  357.  ,     .        jj       i 

'  Archbp.  Magec  on  the  Atonement,  vol.  ii.  p.  440.  In  pp.  448—454.  he  has  adduced 
the  passages  at  length  from  Justin.  Sec  also  Dr.  I^nlner's  account  of  Justin,  Works,  8vo. 
vol  ii  PP  119—122.;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  343— 345.  The  tcftimnny  of  Justin  is  alsoexammed 
at  length  In  Hog's  Introduction  to  the  New  Test.  voL  ii.  §  74 ,  where  the  words  of  Mat- 
thew and  Justin  are  exhibited  in  parallel  columns. 

'  See  the  passage  of  Julian  at  length,  in  Lardncr,  8vo.  vol  viiL  p.  397.;  4to.  vol.  iv. 
D  .134  '  of  I'orphyrr,  in  Dr.  Mill's  Prolegomena  to  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament, 
r7O2,'703.;  and  of  Celsus,  in  lordlier,  8vo.  vol.  viiL  pp.  10,  II.  19-22.  S8,  59.  63.;  4lo. 
?,,!    iv    i.n.  116     121,  122.  143.   145. 
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ai'quaintcil  with  tlie  genealogy  contained  in  the  first  chapter  is  eviilent ;  for  he 
speaks  of  historians  who  trace  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  from  the  first  father  of  the 
human  family  ami  from  Jewish  kitigs.'  Uy  the  former,  Luke  must  be  intended; 
and  by  the  latter,  Matthew.  That  Celsus  should  pass  over  unnoticed  the  seeminj; 
contradiction  of  the  genealo<;y  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  is  no  more  remarkable  iban 
that  he  shimld  omit  to  mention  many  other  things.'  Kcsides  the  testimonies  of 
the.se  enemies  of  the  Gospel,  we  can  pr(»duce  another  of  still  hi;:lier  aiitiqtiity  — 
that  of  Cerinthus,  an  heresmrch  who  was  contemporary  with  the  Kvangclist  St. 
John.  Cerinthus  received  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  (though  not  entire),  and 
Kpiphanius  expressly  stales  that  his  followers  "preferred  it  on  account  of  its 
geneahgi/*'  The  same  Father  also  records  in  terms  ei|ually  explicit,  that  "  it  ij 
ALLOWED  by  all  THAT  CERINTHUS  MADE  USE  OF  TUB  BEGINS/NO  of  St.  Matthew's 
OotpeL,  and  from  thence  endearoured  to  prove  that  Jeiut  was  the  Son  of  Joteph  and 
Mary."*  To  these  decisive  testimonies  of  the  adversaries  of  Christianity  we  add 
a  fact  by  no  means  unimportant,  as  an  accessary  proof;  which  is,  that  no  objections 
were  ever  brought  against  these  chapters  in  the  early  centuries,  during  the  heat  of 
religious  contention,  when  all  parties  sought  to  defend  themselves,  and  to  assail 
their  opponents,  by  arguments  of  alt  kinds,  industriously  drawn  from  every 
quarter.* 

.  [ii.]  AgaiDBt  the  weight  of  this  positive  evidence,  which  so  clearly, 
fully,  and  decisively  cstablislica  the  genuineness  of  the  narratives  of 
the  miraculous  conception  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  places  them 
on  the  same  footing  with  the  other  parts  of  the  Gospels,  the  antago- 
nists of  their  authenticity  have  attcinjited  to  produce  arguments  partly 
external  and  partly  collateral  or  internal. 

1.  Witli  regard  to  the  external  evidence,  they  affirm,  on  the  authority 
of  Epiplianius  and  Jerome,  that  tliese  narratives  were  wanting  in  the 
copies  used  by  the  Nazarencs  and  Ebioiiitcs,  that  is,  by  the  ancient 
Hebrew  Cliristians,  for  whose  instruction  this  Gospel  was  originally 
written,  and  consequently  formed  no  part  of  the  genuine  narrative. 
In  this  statement,  the  terms  Hebrew  Christians,  Nazarenes,  and 
Kliionites,  are  classed  together  as  si/nnnj/muus ;  whereas  they  were 
decidc<lly  distinct,  ;is  the  late  IJishop  llorslcy  has  long  since  sliown. 

The  Hebrew  Christians,  to  whom  St.  Matthew  wrote,  were  the  body  of  Jewish 
converts  in  his  time,  who  laid  iisiiU;  Ihe  uhc  of  the  Mo-iaic  law. 

or  the  Nazareiii'M  iIktc  were  two  descriptions  :  I.  The  Nazarenes  of  the  better 
sort,  wlio  were  orthodox  in  their  cree<l,  though  they  continued  to  observe  the 
Mosaic  law  ;  but  being  great  admirers  of  St.  Paul,  they  could  not  esteem  the  law 
generally  necessary  to  salvation.  '2.  'J'he  Nazarenes  of  a  worse  sort  were  bigoted 
to  the  ijevvi.sh  law,  but  still  orthodox  in  their  creed,  for  Hnyttiing  that  appears  to 
the  contrary.  These  were  the  proper  Nazarenes  mentiuiied  by  Epipbaniua  and 
Jerome.  IJoth  of  these  cl.xssrs  of  Nazarenes  believed  Jesus  Christ  to  be  born  of  a 
virgin  by  the  special  interposition  of  God,  and  conseriuently  received  the  two  first 
chapters  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel. 

The  Kbioniles  also  were  divided  into  two  classes:  1.  Those  who  denied  our 
Lord's  divinity,  but  admitted  the  fact  of  the  miraeulous  conception  :  consequently 
the  two  first  chapters  of  Matthew  were  admitted  by  them  ;  and,  2.  Ebionitcs  of  a 
worse  sort  who,  though  they  denied  the  miraculous  conception,  still  maintained  an 
union  of  Jesus  with  a  divine  being,  which  commenced  upon  his  baptism.  These 
Ebionitcs,  Kpiphanius  relates,  made  use  of  a  Hebrew  Gospel  of  Matthew,  which 
was  not  only  defective,  but  also  contained  many  fabulous  stories.     The  Ebioniles, 

'  Stor.  Opuscnia  Acadcmica,  torn.  iii.  p.  106. 

*  Schmuckcr's  Biblical  Theology,  vol.  ii.  p.  148. 

'  See  the  passage  of  Epiphanius,  in  Larduer,  8vo.  vol.  ix.  pp.  322.  329.;  4to.  toL  It. 
pp.  565.  570. 

*  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  L  p.  SSI. 
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he  adds,  branched  off  from  the  Nazarenes,  and  did  not  appear  until  nfler  the 
''Z::X^^:^::::L  -of  a  worse  .ort,-  a,  HisW  Ilm^ey  ^'^^  dhi 
not  make  their  appearance  until  the  -'■""■-•-,"-;^V:f;,'^:/r'lC":^;  Tf  the 


£^xSr^^^s:;^:-tlr'c:r:r;re^^^..neu.ent, 


anyt 
t  a  sti 
account  for  the  (mli3^ion  of 


those  chapter,  in  their  copies,  an.l  to  !'■■-"'«■•"■•;  j!    .[,  ;"  ./an,!  adversaries  of 

^;:ii:tdro-x;Tr:!;s;  in-u  T^i^^ti^tiL..... ...,., ... 

were  explicitly  relerred  to  or  cited  by  them. 

2  The  collateral  or  internal  arguments  against  the  authenticity  of 
these  chapters,  deduced  from  their  contents,  are  as  follow. 

(,.)  It  has  been  admitted  by  m.nv  Y"-;|'^;\^J^-„''^  r'ts'  Z  aTer" 
with  the  method  and  order  lK,th  o  ^'-'^''7, »"'',;;;; ,^t  ^Josp^l  at  that  we  call 
short  intr.Kluc.ion  concerning  '^«  L'-S;-..  J^  f  ..V^,  J  hn  X  baptizing  in  the 
the  third  chapter  of  Matthew,  that  .s,  at  the  t'"""  "  '^  V*  "  ^  Luke  was  the  fin,t 
wilderness.  It  is  farther  ur^ed  that,  as  ' , '»  "';;fj''^^^  ;'':^a  a  U  ~"  "^ 
who  published  a  GosiK^I,  an.Us  he  had  «'^'-- '  '\V  ^^^'^.^^^  ^  ,a,„e  after  him  to 
the  1^1  th,  &C.  of  Christ,  'berewas  no  ncce       y  .  .  t  o^^;^^^  :i,  i,,e  salvation  and 


seuuent  events,  till  Joseph  and  Mary  ';•'""--'  "'■''  V^.l^j'^Uie'  first  and  se.ond 
ful  y  detailed,  is  totally  dilTerenl  from  that  which  '^ J''"'"^  '^       ;„„  ci,ri»fs  being 

chal-ters  of  Matthew's  Gospel,     N"  come  dene     oce^^^^^^^^  = „,^. 

bori,  ul  Itelhle n  of  a   vogin      Ilen.e   it  ''  "^  '  J  ^^    res,,eeliug  many 

aulhen.ieily  of  these  chapters,  that  the  ;'''»'' "^,,'^  , "J  ■,'' •,,.  ■l'l,„  iull-renee, 
remaikable  event,  yields  a  stron.  -f ;'  ';,-;,,.^  f  '  \  ,  V  1  •,,',  e,  ht  us  examine 
however,  is  more  s,;eeious  than  >'^^^^'"^^^"^Z,^l  "f  'h-  four  Kva„,.elis.s  is 
the  prciiii.es  on  which  ,t  is  !"'""'^"';.  I'^./f,  ■,'",,'1  ,r„,.;v,  tions  ol  one  an.i  .he 
readily  aeeouiited  lor,  by  '''«='^"^"'"  "^"•„    ^    "s  o    our  Savi„ur's  d,M„ur,es 

c  person.      Having   either   been  ^''"r'^"   ^  ,;^  ,d  their  u.lnr.ua.i..,.  f,o„. 

and  actions  (as  Matthew  and  •'-''"'  ";;;;;;^. ''iVMrk  and  Luke  D,  .h'7  «-- 

others  who  had  been  eye-wiinesses  of  t''^'"  j  ^/^ /,  ;^  „,  „„  variation  of  wor.ls, 
enabled  by  inspiration  to  repeat  the  ''"";.'',•"'.•,„„  x,,,.,  ,li,l  .„  In  their  preach- 
and  to  relate  tlie  latter  «>tl'"''V'''J' "f  nj  1  ■'  i  tanee  of  what  they  had  seen  and 
ii.g  i  and,  forming  the  same  J-l^"'---'  "  "=  lean"  «-'"■  ""=  '""""  "  '^ 
heard,  they  repeated  ■'-»'1>  >'- -^1"^  la  ote  o  Mathew  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Mark  beg.us  at  what  we  caU  the  third  '^'"'l'''-:,;'',.    ,;;;,.  i„  „ll  nrobability  written 


Mark  beg.ns  at  what  we  caU  the  thud  '^""l'  "  ^     ^^        ;„  „„  pn.bability  written 
object  he'had  in  view  in  "^'^"'^ '''%G"'H ;  "   ''"   •^;^*'''^  it  i,  not  probable 

in  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  viii.  pp.  l^^  ^'i^^'l^Z'  0'     17  W.)     Moshiein's  t.oin.n. manes  on 
in  reply  to  Dr.  Priestley,  pp.  3.7«-386.  (edii.o.i  o.    'J«    '  ,.  ^^  Tciimony  10 

the  AH'airs  of  Christians,  vol.  n.pp-  I 'J*--'"*       "'   •>■  ' 

ilie  Messiah,  vol.  ii.  |>art  1.  pi-   "'7„Vi'  vos.iL-aline  at  lenRth  the  evi.lcncc  of  the  auth.  n- 
'  The  reader  who  .nay  Ik;  desirous  of  invcstitalingaih  ^^^^.^  masurly 

ticity^of  Ma.t.  i.  and   ii  will  fi.ld    U  ^^^J)^^^';;^^!.  (.d  cd,t).  Arch.,,,. 
Itemark.  on  the  Unitarian  Version  of  ";^^ *';";„,„„  ^J,^  New  Tcs.ament,  pp.  U- 
„',  Critical  lU'flc^^ctionson.hcUntarmn  yes  ^^^^  Atonement,  vol  11.   ] 


I^urence'f 


ions  on  the  Unitarian  V<=rsion  o     nY'^''^^^^^^^  .■  ;_ 

,0.  8VO.   Oxford.   18.1,   Archbj,.  "agee's  ..scour.e.  o^  t.  e  AJonunen  ,^^  _^^^   ..__ 

-        cr.y  Kcview.  vol.  1.  PP^  J-i"  „",  '...^  .„„,„„„t»  in  proof  of 


of  Si.  MaliI.ew  and  St.  Luke.  .!)'22.     8vo. 
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hat  Miitthcwi  Gospel  was  the  first  composed,  and  Luke  may  not  have  written  his 
Gospel  untd  about  the  year  63  or  64.  Hi,  account  of  the  birth  &c  of  Jesu! 
Cl„  ..t  IS  tota  y  d.fTerent  from  that  of  Matthew  ;  who«e  Gospel  be  ng  designed  for 

he  Hebrew  U.ria  .ans.  traces  the  pedigree  of  our  Saviour 'in  the  l^.e  o?Jose X 
ht^repuUd  or  legal  father,  to  show  the  accomplishment  of  the  prophecies  conUmed 
m  the  Old  Test«n.ent  respecting  ,he  Messiah^  and  then  procee'Ils  ?o  ,S X let 
that  Christ  was  born  in  llethlehem  agreeably  t..  the  prelliction  of  Micah!witlou 
detailing  ihe  intermediate  circumstance.,  which,  in  fict,  were  not  neeessaVr  rh« 
wrote  a  a  time  when  those  events  were  fresh  in  the  recollections  of  his  countrymen 
o?  tZ  h  T-"'"'""-  ^^t^'T:  *',"=^°'"™^y.  -"'in?  for  G«,Afc,  who  were  lT«„t 
of  Jewish  affuirs,  and  after  Matthew  comnosed  his  Gospel,  begins  hi.  history  much 
^r  her  back  than  the  other  EvangelisU;  is  particularly  ckreful  in  SZ  tme^ 
aiHl  places;  and  gives  the  gencah.gy  of  Christ  according  to  hi,  natural  descent  "m 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  carru-s  it  up  to  Adam,  to  show  tl.at  he  was  that  very  seed  of 
theu..„„,,n,  tlie  subject  of  the  first  promise  to  fallen  man.  The  silence  of Tuke 
therefore,  respecting  many  remarkable  events  related  by  Matthew   admU^  of  an 

Sw-o-irTct'irs.'""""'"'  -^^  --'^'-  -"""s  "^-- "-  ^^^'y^ 

(2.)  The  appearance  of  a  star  in  the  east,  directing  the  Magi  to  the  new-born 

ftZ^n\)  7  ^^''J■^"•  '-«'•)• ''  '""•  ^'"'  '=''''•''"  ■"«-■'=  fl'cair  of  an  Easier" 
nvention  than  of  real  history.  But  such  an  assertion  prove,  nothing ;  and  it  see"," 
to  be  Ml  weighed  by  the  kind  of  admissi.m  of  that  acute  adversary  of  the  Chr  stian 
laith,  Celsus.  who  llour.shed  towanis  the  clo.e  of  tl,e  second  century  • 
hAt'l  .1  "  .i"-  '"  /  ,  °  '^'■•.•^"',"=*"'""  scarcely  credible,  that  "  when  Herod  had 
W/  '■■'"•n'?5»  ,(l';«  ""'vJ  ?f  tl'e  Magi,  Ae.).  "he  was  troubled,  and  afl 
Jenisoleni  with  hiin."  N»w  this  circumstance  is  so  far  from  being  incredible  that 
.t  IS  precisely  what  we  should  expeci  from  the  well  known  sangufniry  ami   e'a  ou, 

~r  LrtnfT    r'^f  ^"^  '""'^'^  ^'"=  •''='"'■  °f ''''"■•'•e.  hil  child^renaid  the 
greater  part  of  his  family,  not  to  mention  numbers  of  bis  subjects  who  fc  1  victims 

hated  hlm."^"-'"''^  ""  """  ""=  ''"'"'  "P''^'""'  ""<=  i'i^arisees,  dreaded  and 

(4.)  Much  slre,^  has  been  laid  on  the   supposed  difficulty  of  reconcilinc  the 

genealogies  of  Christ,  as  recorded  by  Matthew  and  Luke;  but  the  dilTerent  design" 

rnn»r!^ll'^'"t ''"'".">■'?  '?■"'"'*'="'  ""^'^  respective  Gosnel,  account  for  tl.i 
apparent  d.mculty  ;  which  has  been  considered  and  explained  by  many  writers 

(5.)  The  slaughter  of  the  infants  at  Bethlehem  is  further  ohiectei  a-ainst  the 
authenticity  of  the  second  chapter  of  Matthew,  because  that  even    is  not  ment  one.l 

riie  credibility  of  this  event  and  c.mse,,uently  the  authenticity  of  the  Evangelist 
has  likewise  been  eslabh.hed  in  l|,c-  .same  volume.  '^van^ciist, 

,  .(^'-^.Vr'u  ","';*'"■'''  '''■.''"'•-■'•e  are  in  tlicse  two  chapters  several  prophecies  cited  as 
be  iig  ulfilled.  but  winch  cannot  e:.ily  l,e  made  to' correspond  witl.^he  events  b; 
wh  ch  they  are  declared  to  be  ac.„„,pli.l,.d.     A  little  ai'icntlon,  however,  to  the 

kbrew  modes  0/  quoting  the  (.rophecies  will  show  the  fallacy  of  this  objection. 
I'or  sa.vii.  14.  cited  111  Matt.  i.  '23.,  and  Micah  v.  2.  cited  in  Matt,  iii'e.  are 
prophecies  quoted   as   being   literally   ac-oinplislK..! ;  and  Jer.  xxxi.    15.  ciU^d   in 

yipled  to.jiimla,-    act.    intriM  need   with   the  usual  formulas  of  Jewish  wrters, 

3 hat  tl  might  be  fiilJiUe,/,  and  Thcu  w„.i  fiJJlUcd. 
Lastly  It  is  said  that  the  (bght  of  Jo.sc|.l.  with  Mary  and  Jesus  into  Egypt  i, 

nexplicable;  that  it  could  not  be  from  Bethlehem,  for  Luke  expressly  says  that 
they  continued  there  forty  days  fii.  22.),  at  the  expiration  of  wl.iih  he  was  carried 
to  Jeriisa Icin  t,.  be  prescmtcl  to  the  Lmd,  and  afterwards  wa.  taken  to  Nazareth 
(3J) ;  and  tha  the  llight  from  thi.s  latter  place  was  altogether  unnecessary,  because 
the  slaughter  did  not  extend  so  (ar.     A  little  attention,  however,  to  the  different 

obt'tiorr; ^^^";r'  ^t^^^'^'^  '°  "^'^  ^°'^^'' «'"  ^-"^^  ">'«  -^eS 

objection  ,  and  the  different  narratives  concerning  our  Lord's  infancy,  given  us  by 

,  '  ^?'''*fir"^'"''"«"e"'.i"Jf  J"er,8vo.vol.viii.  pp.  11.59.63.;  4to.  ToL  i».  pp.116. 
143.  45.  The  circumstances  of  the  coming  of  the  wise  men  and  their  worshippine  of  th. 
ntant  Jesus  arc  discussed  m  Mr.  Franks',  lluUean  Prize  Dissertation  on  the  mJIi  8vo 
"!.ti'^:!.:^''^.!:'g";'"  :°^  ^:r^'''"'  ^■'!!^i-^""^-el-er  are  satUlUctorily  refUteS^Jn^Si 

^^^^mmtmmmmi^m^^m^^^a^^^t^^^^^,  385,  366. 
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Matthew  and  Luke,  will  appear  very  consistent,  if  we  only  suppose  that,  imme- 
diately after  the  transactions  in  the  tciiiiile,  Joseph  and  Mary  went  to  Nazareth, 
as  Luke  says,  but  only  to  settle  their  affairs  there,  and  soon  after  returned  to 
Bethlehem,  where  the  report  of  the  shepherds,  and  the  favourable  impressions  it 
had  made  on  the  inhabitants  (see  Luke  ii.  17,  18.),  would  suggest  many  cogent 
motives  to  fix  their  abode.  There  they  might  have  dwelt  many  months  before  the 
arrival  of  the  wise  men  related  by  Afatthew  :  for  the  onlcr  issueil  by  IIero<l  for 
the  slaughter  of  the  children,  in  consequence  of  the  diligent  inquiry  he  had  niaile 
of  the  Magi  concerning  the  time  when  the  star  appeared,  affords  us  ground  to  con- 
clude that  a  considerable  time  had  intervened  between  the  birth  of  the  child,  or 
the  appearance  of  the  star  (supimsing  them  to  coincide),  and  the  coming  of  the 
wise  men.  It  is  also  worthy  of  ODservation,  that  on  Joseph's  return  from  Egypt, 
his  first  intention  seems  to  have  been  to  go  into  Judtea  (see  Matt.  ii.  22.)  ;  but, 
through  fear  of  Archelaus,  and  hy  divine  direction,  be  fixed  at  Nazareth,  the  pla<:e 
of  his  first  alKide.  There  he  and  his  family  were  at  the  time  of  the  only  event 
of  our  Lord's  childhood  which  Luke  has  recorded,  and  therefore  it  was  not  to  his 
purpose  to  take  notice  of  any  removal  or  other  place  of  abixle.' 

To  8ura  up  the  evidence  upon  tliis  question,  the  impotence  of 
which  must  apologise  for  the  length  of  the  preceding  discussion  :  — 
The  conimenccment  of  the  third  chapter  of  St  Matthew's  Go.^pcl 
ehows  that  eoinething  had  preceded,  analogous  to  what  we  read  in 
chap.  ii.  AH  the  ancient  manuscripts  now  extant,  as  well  as  all  tlic 
ancient  versions  (some  of  which  are  of  extreme  antiquity)  contain  tlic 
two  first  chapters.  Justin  Martyr,  Hcgesippus,  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  who  all  flourished  in  the  second  century,  have  referred 
to  them ;  as  also  have  Irenajus  and  all  the  Fathers  who  immediately 
succeeded  him,  and  whose  testimony  ia  undi.sputed.  Celsus,  I'or- 
jihyry,  and  Julian,  the  most  acute  and  inveterate  enemies  of  the 
Gospel,  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  centuries,  likewise  admitted 
them.  "  Thus,  we  have  one  continued  and  unbroken  scries  of  testi- 
mony," of  Christians  as  well  as  of  persons  inimical  to  the  Christian 
faith,  "  from  the  days  of  the  apostles  to  the  present  time  ;  and  in 
opposition  to  this  we  find  only  a  vague  report  of  the  state  of  a 
Ilebrcw  copy  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  said  to  be  received  amongst  an 
obscure  and  unrecognised  description  of  Hebrew  Christians,  who  are 
ndiiiittcd,  even  by  the  very  writers  who  claim  the  supiiort  of  their 
authenticity,  to  have  mutilated  the  copy  which  they  possessed,  by 
removing  the  genealogy."' 

VII.  The  voice  of  antiquity  accords  with  Irenaius,  Orlgen,  and 
Eusebius'  in  testifying  that  Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Judaia  fi>r 
the  Jewish  nation,  while  the  Church  consisted  wholly  of  the  cit-cum- 
cision,  that  is,  of  Jewish  and  Samaritan  believers,  but  principally 
Jewish  ;  and  that  he  wrote  it  primarily  lor  their  use,  with  a  view  to 
confirm  those  who  believed,  and  to  convert  those  who  Ijclieved  not, 
we  have,  besides  historical  facta,  very  strong  presumptions  from  the 
book  itself.    Every  circumstance  is  carefully  pointed  out  which  might 

''  Dr.  Priestley's  Notes  on  the  Bible,  voL  iil  p.  31.     See  also  I.ightfoot'e,  Doddriilge's, 
and  Macknight'a  Uarmoniea  on   Matt,  ii.,  and  CcUcricr's  Introduction  ao  Nout.  Teat. 

pp.  334 — 337.  ^     . ,      ,   .        ,   ^• 

•  Archbp.  Magce  on  the  Atonement,  vol.  ii.  p.  447.  [See  Dr.  Dand«)n  s  Introduction 
to  tlio  N.  Test.  i.  pp.  111—126.  for  a  defence  of  this  fK.rtion  of  St.  Mauhew  againm  some 
of  the  more  r«cen(  forms  of  objection,  such  as  these  of  the  late  IVof.  Norton.] 

•  Irenaius  adv.  H.er.  lib.  iii.  c,  1.  liuscbius,  Eccl.  Hist.  lib.  t.  c.  8.  Ongcms  ExposiL 
in  Malt,  aj'ud  Kiiscb,  Iil)  vi.  ^.  2j 
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conciliute  the  faith  of  timt  nation  ;  nnd  every  unnecessary  expression 
is  avoided  that  might  in  any  way  tend  to  obstruct  it.  To  illustrate 
this  reniiirk  by  a  few  particulars  :  —  There  was  no  sentiment  relating 
to  the  Messiah,  with  which  the  Jews  were  mure  strongly  possessed, 
than  that  he  must  be  of  the  race  of  Abraham,  and  of  tlie  fuinily  of 
David.  Matthew,  therefore,  with  great  propriety,  begins  his  narra- 
tive with  the  genealogy  of  Jesus ;  which,  agreeably  to  the  Jewish 
custom,  he  gives  according  to  his  legal  descent  by  Joseph  his  sup- 
posed father,  deducing  it  from  Abraham  through  David,  to  show  his 
title  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

That  he  should  be  born  at  Hethlehem  in  Judica  was  another  cir- 
cumstance in  which  the  learned  among  the  Jews,  as  taught  by  the 
prophets,  were  universally  agreed  ;  accordingly,  this  historian  has 
also  taken  the  first  opi)ortuulty  to  mention  his  birth  in  that  town, 
together  with  some  very  memorable  circumstances  that  attended  it. 
Those  passages  in  the  prophets,  or  other  sacred  books,  which  either 
foretell  anything  that  should  happen  to  the  Messiah,  or  admit  of  an 
allusive  application  to  him,  or  were  in  that  age  generally  understood 
to  be  api>licable  to  events  which  respect  the  Messiah,  are  never 
passed  over  in  silence  by  this  Evangelist  To  the  Jews  who  were 
convinced  of  the  inspiration  of  their  sacred  writings,  the  fulfilment 
of  j)rophecy  was  always  strong  evidence  :  accordingly,  neither  of  the 
Evangelists  has  been  more  careful  than  Matthew  that  no  evidence  of 
this  kind  should  be  overlooked.' 

Further,  this  Evangelist  very  frequently  refers  to  Jewish  customs, 
and  relates  most  of  our  Saviour's  discourses  against  the  errors  and 
superstitions  of  the  Jews,  whose  most  considerable  objections  he 
answers.  IIow  aduurably  his  Gospel  was  adapted  to  that  people 
will  appear  from  the  following  considerations:  "The  Jews  were 
much  disposed  to  consider  the  letter  of  the  law  as  the  complete  rule 
nnd  measure  of  moral  duty  ;  to  place  religion  in  the  observance  of 
rites  and  ceremonies,  or  in  a  strict  adherence  to  some  favourite  pre- 
cepts, written  or  traditionary  ;  to  ascribe  to  themselves  sufBcient 
power  of  doing  the  divine  will  without  the  divine  assistance;  and, 
vain  of  a  civil  or  legal  righteousness,  to  contemn  all  others,  and 
esteem  themselves  so  just  that  they  needed  no  repentance,  nor  any 
expiation  but  what  the  law  provided.  They  rested  in  the  covenant 
of  circumcision  and  their  descent  from  Abraham  as  a  sure  title  to 
salvation,  whatever  lives  they  led ;  and  though  they  looked  for  a 
Messiah,  yet  with  so  little  idea  of  an  atonement  for  sin  to  be  made 
by  his  death,  that  the  cross  proved  the  great  stumbling-block  to 
them.  They  expected  him  to  appear  with  outward  splendour,  as  the 
dispenser  of  temporal  felicity  ;  the  chief  blessings  of  which  were  to 
redound  to  their  own  nation  in  an  earthly  Canaan,  and  in  conquest 
and  dominion  over  the  rest  of  mankind.  A  tincture  of  these  delusive 
notions,  which  they  had  imbibed  by  education  and  the  doctrine  of 
their  elders,  would  be  apt  to  remain  with  too  many,  even  after  their 
admission  into  the  church  of  Christ.     How  necessary  then  was  it, 

'  Dr.  Campbell's  Translation  of  the  Oospcls,  toL  it  p.  18.     Dr.  Townson's  Wurlu' 
ToL  i.  pp.  121—137. 
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that  just  principles  concerning  the  way  of  life  and  happiness,  and  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  Gospel,  should  be  infused  into  the  breasts 
of  these  sons  of  Sion,  that  they  might  be  able  to  work  out  their  own 
salvation,  and  promote  that  of  others ;  since  they  were  to  be  the  salt 
of  the  earth,  and  the  light  of  the  world ;  the  first  preachers  of  righteous- 
ness to  the  nations,  and  the  instruments  of  calUng  mankind  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth. 

"  Matthew,  therefore,  has  chosen,  out  of  the  materials  before  him, 
such  parts  of  our  blessed  Saviour's  history  and  diapourses  as  were  best 
suited  to  the  purpose  of  awakening  them  to  a  sense  of  their  sins,  of 
abating  their  self-conceit  and  overweening  hopes,  of  rectifying  their 
errors,  correcting  their  prejudices,  and  exalting  and  purifying  their 
minds.     After  a  short  account,  more  particularly  requisite  in  the  first 
writer  of  a  Gospel,  of  the  genealogy  and  miraculous  birth  of  Christ, 
and  a  few  circumstances  relating  to  his  infancy,  he  proceed.^  to  describe 
his  forerunner  John  the  Baptist,  wlio  preached  the  necessity  of  repent- 
ance to  the  race  of  Abraham  and  children  of  the  circumcision  ;  and 
by  his  testimony  prepares  us  to  expect  one  mightier  than  he  :  mightier 
as  a  prophet  in  deed  and  word,  and  above  the  sphere  of  a  proi)hct, 
mighty  to  sanctify  by  his  spirit,  to  pardon,  reward,  and  punish  by  his 
sovereignty.     Then  the  spiritual  nature  of  his  kingdom,  the  pure  and 
perfect  laws  by  which  it  is  administered,  and  the  necessity  of  vital  and 
universal  obedience  to  them,  are  set  before  us  in  various  discourses, 
beginning   with  the  sermon  on  the  mount,   to  which   St.  Matthew 
hastens,  as  with  a  rapid  pace,  to  lead  his  readers.     Ami  that  the  holy 
light  shining  on  the  mind  by  the  word  and  life  of  Christ,  and  quick- 
ening the  heart  by  hid  spirit,  might  be  seconded  in  his  operations  by 
the  powers  of  hope  and  fear, — the  twenty-firth  chapter  of  this  Gospel, 
which   finishes  the  legislation  of  Christ,  exhibits  him  enforcing  liis 
precepte,  and  adding  a  sanction  to  his  laws,  by  that  noble  and  awful 
description  of  his  future  appearance  in  glory,  and  the  gathering  of  all 
nations  before  him  to  judgment.     St.  Matthew,  then,  passing  to  the 
history  of  the  Passion,  shows  them  that  the  new  covenant,  foretold  by 
the  prophets,  was  a  covenant  of  spiritual  not  temporal   blessings, 
established  in  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ,  whose  blood  was 
shed  for  many,  FOB   THE  remission  of   sins  (Matt  xxvi.   28.); 
which  it  was  not  possible  that  the  blood   of  bulls  and  goats  should 
take  away.     To  purge  the  conscience  from  the  pollution  of  dead  and 
sinful  works  required  the  blood  of  Him,  who  through  the  eternal  Spirit 
offered  himself  without  spot  to  God.     With  the  instructions  of  Christ 
are  intermixed  many  hints,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  would  not  be 
confined  to  the  Jews,  but,  while  numbers  of  them  were  excluded 
through  unbelief,  would  be  increased  by  subjects  of  other  nations. 
And  thus  the  devout  Israelite  was  taught,  in  submission  to  the  will 
and  ordinance  of  Heaven,  to  embrace  the  believing  Samaritan  as  a 
brother,  and  to  welcome   the   admission  of  the   Gentiles  mto  the 
church,  which  was  soon  after  to  commence  with  the  calling  ol   Cor- 
nelius.    And  as  they  suffered  persecution  from  their  own  nation,  and 
were  to  expect  it  elsewhere  in  following  Christ,  all  that  can  forti  y 
the  mind  with  neglect  of  earthly  good,  and  contemi-t  of  worldly 
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danger,  when  they  come  in  competition  with  our  duty,  is  strongly 
inculcated." ' 

VIII.  The  Gospel   of  Matthew,  which   comprises  twenty-eight 
chapters  and  1071  verses,  consists  of  four  parts,  viz. 

Part  I.  treats  on  the  Infancy  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Sect.  1.  The  genealogy  of  Christ  (i.  1 — 17.) 
Sect.  2.  The  birtli  of  Christ  (i.  18—25.) 

Sect.  3.  The  adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  slaughter  of  the  infants 
at  Bethlehem  and  in  its  vicinity,  (ii.) 

Part  II.  records  the  Discourses  and  Actions  of  John  the  Baptist,  pre- 
paratory  to  our  Saviour's  commencing  his  Public  Ministry,  (iii.  iv. 
1-11.) 

Sect.  1.  The  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  baptism  of 

Jesus  Christ  by  him.  (iii.) 
StCT.  2.  The  temptation  of  Christ  in  the  wilderness,  (iv.  1 — 11.) 

Part  III.  relates  the  Discourses  and  Actions  of  Christ  in  Galilee,  by 
tchich  he  demonstrated  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  (iv,  12 — xi.  16.) 

Sect.  1.  Christ  goes  into  Galilee,  calls  Peter,  Andrew,  James, 
and  John,  and  performs  various  miraculous  cures,  (iv.  12 — 25.) 
Sect.  2.  The  sermon  on  the  mount  (v.  vi.  vii.)  showing, 

§  i.  Who  only  are  truly  happy  (v.  1 — 12.),  and  the  duty  of  Christians  to  bo 
exemplary.     (13 — 16.) 

§  ii.  Tiie  desi;;n  of  Christ's  coming,  viz.  to  ratify  the  divine  law  (17 — 20.), 
which  had  been  muuh  impaired  by  the  traditions  of  the  Pharisees.  —  i.  in 
RESPECT  OF  ITS  EXTENT.  This  is  exemplified  in  what  concerns,  1.  Murder 
(21—26.);  2.  Adultery  (27— .10.)  ;  .3.  Divorce  (31,  32.);  4.  Outhn  (33—37.); 
«.  Retaliation  (38—42.);  6.  The  love  of  our  neighbour  (43— 48.)  — ii.  iw 
KBSPBCT  or  MOTIVE ; — where  the  end  is  applause,  the  virtue  is  destroyed.  This 
is  exemplified,  1.  In  almsgiving  (vi.  1—4.);  2.  In  prayer  (5 — 16.);  3.  In 
fasting.  (16—18.) 

§  iii.  Ileavenly-mindedness  enforced  by  various  considerations,  (vi.  19 — 34.) 

§  iv.  Cautions  against  censoriousness  in  judging  of  others  (vii.  1 — 5.);  admoni- 
tions to  discretiim  in  dispensing  rcligimis  l>enefits  (6.)  ;  to  assiduity  in  pursu- 
ing spiritual  goo<l  (7 — II.);  to  humanity  and  equity  in  our  behaviour  to  all 
(12.);  and  to  withstand  all  sinful  afTecliuns  (13,  14.)  ;  warnings  against  false 
teachers,  who  are  commonly  known  by  their  actions  (15 — 20) ;  the  wisdom  of 
adding  practice  to  knowledge,  and  the  insignificancy  of  the  latter  without  the 
former.  (21—29.) 

Sect.  3.  A  narrative  of  several  miracles  performed  by  Christ,  and 

of  the  call  of  Matthew,  (viii.  ix.) 
Sect.  4.  Christ's  charge  to  his  twelve  apostles,  whom  he  sent  forth 

to  preach  to  the  Jews.  (x.  xi.  1.) 
Sect.  5.  relates  the  manner  in  which  the  discourses  and  actions  of 

Jesus  Christ  were  received  by  various  descriptions  of  men,  and 

the  effect  produced  by  his  discourses  and  miracles,  (xi.  2 — xvL 

1—12.) 
Sect.  6.  contains  the  discourses  and  actions  of  Christ,  immediately 

concerning  his  disciples,  (xvi.  13 — xx.  1 — 16.) 

'  Dr.  Townsoii's  Worki,  vol.  L  pp.  6—7. 
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Part  IV.  contains  the  Transactions  relative  to  the  Passion  and  Resur- 
rection of  Christ,  (xx.  17 — xxviii.) 

Sect.  1.  The  discourses  and  miracle  of  Christ  in  his  way  to  Jeru- 
salem, (xx.  17 — 34.) 
Sect.  2.  The  transactions  at  Jerusalem  until  his  passion. 

§  i.   On  Palm  Sunday  (as  we  now  call   it),   or  the  first  day  of  Passion-wcefc, 
Christ  makes  his  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  where  he  expels  the  money- 
changers, and  other  traders  out  of  the  toiiiple.  (xxi.  1  — 17.) 
§  ii.   On  Mondtiy,   or   the   second  day  of  roaaioii-week. — The  barren  fig-tree 

withered,  (xxi.  18—22.) 
§  iii.   On  Tuesday,  or  the  third  day  of  Possicin-weck. 

(a)  In  the  Temple. — The  chief  priests  and  eldirs  confuted,   1.  By  a  question 
concerning  John's  baptism  (xxi.  'J  I — '27.)  ;— 2.  by  the  parables  of  the  two 
sons  (28 — 32.),  and  of  the  labourers  of  the  vineyard  (33—44.)  ;  for  whieli 
they  seek  to  lay  hands  on  him.  (45,  40.)     The  parable  of  the  iiiurriuge- 
feost.  (xxii.  1  — 14.)    Christ  confutes  the  Phariscus  and  Sadducies  liy  shiiw- 
ing,    1.  The  lawfulnesB  of  paying  tribute  (xxii.  15— 2'2.)  ; — 2.  Proving  the 
resurrection.  (23 — 33.) — 3.  The  great  cuinniaiidnient  (34—40.),  and  silences 
the  Pharisees  (41 — 4G.),  against  whom  he  demiunces  eight  woes  fur  their 
hypocrisy  (xxiii.  1 — 36.)  ;  his  lanieiitalion  over  Jerusalem.  (37 — 39.) 
(i)   Out  of  the  Temple. — Christ's  prophetic  dis<(iur3e  concerning  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  and   the  end  of  the  world  uio.i'  (xxiv.)  ;  the  parables  of 
the  ten  virgins,  and. of  the  talents,  and  llie  judgment,  (xxy.) 
§  iv.  Oh  Wednesday,  or  the  Jonrth  day  of  I'assioii-week,  Christ  forewarns  his 
disciples  of  his  approaching  crucifixion  :  the  chiuf  priests  consult  to  apprehend 
him.  (3 — 5.)     A  woman  anoints  Christ  at  IJcthany.  (xxvi.  6 — 13.) 
§  V.  On  Thursday,  or  the  fifth  day  of  Passion-week. — Judas  covenants  to  be- 
tray him  (14—16.)  ;  the  pn.s.-iovur  prepared.  (17—19.) 
§  vi.    On  the  Passover  day,  that  h,frum  Thursday  evening  to  Friday  evening  of 
Passion-week, 
(a)  In  the  evening  Christ  eats  the  Passover  (xxvi.  20— '25.),  and  institutes  tho 

sacrament  of  tie  Lord's  Supper.  (26  —  29.) 
(i)   Towards  night  Jesus,   1.  Foretells  the  cowardice  of  the  apostles,  (xxvi. 
33— 35.)— 2.  Is  in  an  a^ony.  (36 — 16.)— 3.  Is  apprehended,  reproves  Peter 
and  the  multitude,  and  is  forsaken  by  all.  (47—56.) 
(c)  During  the  night,  1.  Christ  is  led  to  Caiaphas,  falsely  accused,  con<Iemncd, 
and  derided.  (67 — 68.) — 2.  Peter's  denial  ol  Christ  and  rejK-ntanee.  (69  —  75.) 
(rf)   On  Friday  morning.  —  1.  Jesus  being  delivered  to  Pilate,  Judas  commits 
suicide,  (xxvli.  1  —  10.)  — 2.  Transactions  before  Pilate.  (II — 26.)  — 3.  Christ 
is  mocked  and  led  forth.  (27—32.) 
(«)  Transartions  of  the  third  Aour.-Tlie  vinegar  and  gall ;  the  crucifixion  ; 
Christ's  garmenU  divided  ;  the  inscription  on  the  cross  ;  the  two  robbers ; 
blasphemies  of  the  Jews,  (xxvil.  33—44.)  ,     r^,    ■    , 

(/)  From  the  sixth  tu  the  ninth  hour.— Tlie  darkness  over  the  land;  Christ s 

last  ai'ony  and  death  ;  its  concomitant  events,  (xxvii.  45 — 56  ) 
(g)  Between  the  ninth   hour  and  swuet,   Christ   is    interred   by    Joseph    of 
Ariuiathea.  (xxvii.  57 — 61.) 

Sect.  3.  The  transactions   on  the    Sabbath   of  the  Passover-week 
(that  ia,  from  sunset  on  Friday  to  sunset  on   Saturday  in  Passiun- 
tDeek).—'£he  sepulchre  of  Clirist  secured,  (xxvii.  62—06.) 
Sect.  4.  Transactions  after  Christ's  resurrection,  chiefly  on  Easter- 
day. 
§  i.  Christ's  resurrection  testified,  first,  to  the  women  by  an  angel  (xxviii. 

1—8.),  and  afterwards  by  Christ  himself.  (9,  10.) 
C  ii   The  resurrection  denied  by  Lis  adversaries  (xxvii.  11—15.},  but  proveU 
to  the  apostles.  (16—20.) 
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IX.  Except  John,  the  Evangelist  Matthew  enjoyed  the  best  oppor- 
tunity for  writing  a  regular  and  connected  narrative  of  the  life  of 
Christ,  according  to  the  order  of  time  and  the  exact  scries  of  his  trans- 
actions. His  style  ia  everywhere  plain  and  perspicuous,  and  he  is 
eminently  distinguished  for  the  clearness  and  particularity  with  which 
he  has  related  many  of  our  Saviour's  discourses  and  moral  instructions. 
"  Of  these,  his  sermon  on  the  mount,  his  charge  to  tlie  apostles,  his 
illustrations  of  the  nature  of  his  kingdom,  and  his  prophecy  on  Mount 
Olivet,  are  examples.  He  has  also  worderfuUy  united  simplicity  and 
energy  in  relating  the  rej)lic3  of  his  master  to  the  cavils  of  his  ad- 
versaries." '  lie  is  the  only  Evangelist  who  has  given  us  an  account 
of  our  Lord's  description  of  the  process  of  the  judgment  narrated  in 
chap.  XXV.  and  parts  of  chap.  xiii. ;  and  his  relation  of  that  momentous 
event  is  awfully  impressive. 

[In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  in  St  Matthew  the  teaching  of  our 
Lord  is  presented  witli  especial  prominence ;  so  much  so,  ihat  the 
narration  of  his  actions  is  commonly  subservient  to  his  instructions 
which  are  introduced ;  but  everywhere  there  is  kept  in  view  the 
evolution  of  the  twofold  title  of  the  first  verse,  "  Son  of  David," 
«  Son  of  Abraham."] 


CHAP.  IV. 


ON    THE    GOSPEL    BT    ST.  HARK. 


I.  The  title  of  the  Gospel  by  St  Mark  is,  in  the  Vatican  manuscript, 
Kara  Mdpicov,  according  to  Mark.  In  the  Alexandrian  MS.,  the 
Codex  Beza;,  L.  the  Codex  Regius,  G2  (formerly  2862,  Ste[)hani  i;'), 
and  most  otlier  ancient  copies,  it  is  KiiarfycXiov  kutu  MapKov,  the 
Gospel  according  to  Mark ;  and  in  some  manuscripts  and  editions.  To 
Kara  'bAdpKov  ayiov  EJayyeXtof,  the  Holy  Gospel  according  to  Mark,  or 
(as  in  the  authorised  English  version),  the  Gospel  according  to  St, 
Mark.'* 

II.  This  Evangelist  was  not  an  Apostle,  or  companion  of  JesusChrist 
during  his  ministry,  though  Epiphanius  and  several  other  Fathers 
affirm,  on  the  ground  of  mere  fancy,  that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy 
disciples.  All  that  we  learn  from  the  New  Testament  concerning 
him  is,  that  he  was  "  sister's  son  to  Barnabas"  (Col.  iv.  10.),  and  the 
son  of  Mary,  a  pious  woman  of  Jerusalem,  at  whose  house  the 
Apostles  and  first  Christians  often  assembled.  (Acts  xii.  12.)  His 
Hebrew  name  was  John ' ;  and  Michaelis  thinks,  that  he  adopted  the 

'  Dr.  Campbell  on  the  Gospels,  vol.  it  p.  20.  Dr.  Harwood's  Introd.  to  the  New  Test 
vol.  I  p.  176.  Bishop  Cleaver  has  an  excellent  Discoarae  on  the  St)le  of  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel  in  his  Sermons  on  Select  Subjects,  pp.  169 — 205. 

'  Griesboch,  Nov.  TesL  torn.  L  on  Mark  i.  1. 

'  [It  shouM  be  noticed  that  some  have  doubted  the  identification  of  "  John  whose  sor- 
namo  was  Mark  *'  with  Mark  the  author  of  our  second  Gospel.  Others,  a^^ain,  Iihtu  said 
that  it  is  by  "  tradition  "  tliat  wo  know  Mark  to  have  been  the  author  of  this  book.  It  is 
not  usual,  however,  to  ajiply  "tradition"  in  this  sense  to  the  name  of  an  author  which  has 
been  received  as  iilways  ]>rcfix('d  to  a  book;  it  is  rather  of  the  character  of  a  certificate  uf 
origin.   And  fiirilicr,  that  Mark  wo^i  the  name  of  the  writer  of  our  second  Gospel  we  know 
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turnamc  of  Mark  when  he  left  Judxa  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  forciirn 
countries, — a  practice  not  unusual  among  the  Jews  of  that  ngc,  wlio 
frequently  assumed  a  name  more  famili.-ir  to  the  nations  which  they 
visiled  than  that  by  which  tlicy  had  been  distiiigui^hcil  in  their  own 
country.  From  Petcr'.4  styling  him  his  son  ( I  I'et.  v.  1 3.),  thi.s  Evangeli:<t 
is  supposed  to  have  been  converted  by  St  Peter;  and  on  his  deliver- 
ance (a.  D.  44,  recorded  in  Acts  xii.  12.),  Mark  went  frnm  Jerusalem 
with  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  soon  after  accompanied  lliein  to  other 
countries  as  their  minister  (Acts  xiii.  5.);  but  declining  to  attend 
them  through  their  whole  progress,  he  returned  to  Jerusalem.  After- 
wards, however,  when  Paul  and  Barnabas  settled  at  Antioch  on  the 
termination  of  their  journey,  we  find  Mark  with  them,  and  dis|)Oded 
to  accompany  them  in  tlicir  future  journcva.  At  this  time  he  went 
with  IWnabas  to  Cyprus'  (Acts  xv.  37 — 39.);  and  8nbse(|ucntly  was 
at  lioiiie  during  St.  Paul's  confinement  in  tli.it  city,  wlirnec  Mark 
sent  his  salutations  to  I'hilcmon  (24.),  and  to  the  church  .'it  Ciilo.--c. 
(Col.  iv.  10.)  From  Pome  he  probably  went  into  Asia,  where  it  has 
been  thought  tliiit  he  found  St.  Peter,  .ind  that  lie  r<>turneil  to  that 
city  with  him.  St.  Paul,  however,  liinisLlf  (2  Tim.  iv.  11.)  direets 
Timothy  to  bring  jMark  with  liini  to  Rome,  and  tlii^  would  sulHcienlly 
explain  his  presence  in  that  mctrn])oli.s,  in  which  he  is  su|ipoMed  to 
have  written  and  published  Jiis  Gosjicl.  Such  are  the  outlines  of 
this  ICvangcIisf's  history,  as  funiislicd  to  us  by  the  New  Testament 
From  Eu.sebius,  Fpiphaiiius,  and  .Icronie  ',  we  learn  that  Mark,  after 
he  had  written  his  Gospel,  went  to  Egypt;  and,  having  jilanted  a 
church  at  Alexandria,  .leronie  states  that  he  died  and  waj  Imrieil 
there  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Nero.  But  these  statciiieiits 
arc  no  better  than  groimdles.s  conjecturei^.  Baronius,  Cave,  AVetstein, 
and  other  writers,  aflirm  that  St  Mark  suffered  martyrdom  ;  Imt  thi.i 
fact  is  not  mentioned  by  lMi.>*cbiu8  or  any  other  aneicnt  writer,  and 
is  contradicted  by  .Teroiiic,  whose  expressions  seem  to  im|ily  that  he 
died  a  natural  death. 

III.   That  Mark  was  the  author  of  the  Gospel  which  bears  his 
name,  is  proved  by  the  unanimous  testimony  of  ancient  Christiana, 

of  historiiul  attcsl.ition  from  the  statement  of  John  the  Presbyter,  his  contcmporiiry.  It  is 
very  niiwhicvoiiH  lu  confound  lll^lo^y  with  tittre  tnidition,  fur  in  this  wiiy  uc  Ifise  nil 
objective  rcrtuinly  as  to  facts.  It  may  be  saiii  tliut  ihore  is  more  than  a  trail'ttmt'tl  jrnMirwl 
for  iilcnlifviiif;  John  Mark  wiili  Murk  llic  r.vanpclist.  A  Ijitiii  PrvHicc  h>  Si  Mark's 
Gospi'l  eiintniiieil  in  very  ancient  MSS.  stiiU's  niiliiT  oiMly,  "(lcni<)iie  ampiilnsie  Mlii  ii'i-t 
fidcin  poUicem  dicilur,  ut  Buccrdiitio  irpnil.us  halicrclnr  ;  fed  tuntiim  coTisiiitniis  fiilii 
pncdcslinata  |iotiiit  declio  ut  ncc  sic  in  opirc  virbi  pcrdcret  <iu(icl  |iriu.s  nicrmr.il  in 
(jcnere  "  I'.vi'ii  if  this  rrefuco  be  not  llie  'vork  of  Jcronii',  it  is  at  lia~t  marly  ivrt^v.il  wiih 
him.  This  statement  uTins  to  have  ori^iiialed  in  some  niisunderstumling  of  Acts  xiii.  1.3. , 
and  XV.  37,  38.,  in  which  is  desrrilicil  Im^- John  Murk  (leiinried  fmni  tliework  i/f  Chrislisii 
service,  thus  bec<uiiin|;  figunitivily  jHillice  Irunciii.  The  latter  p.irt  of  the  sinlenpc  seems 
to  rilatc  to  tlie  InUr  tervicc  of  John  Mark  us  spoken  of  in  2  Tun  iv.  1 1  Thus  akeneitr 
this  story  arose  John  Mark  and  the  Kvaiincli»t  wcie  nlisolulely  identified.  (See  a  paper 
"Why  was  the  epithet  '  slninp-hncored  '  np|ilied  to  St.  Murk?"  in  the  "  Juuninlvf  Classi- 
cal and  Sacred  lliiltilnny,"  June  Is.'i.'i,  |i.  ^'.^4  ,  l.y  llio  present  editor)  Tliat  this  story, 
or  this  epithet,  as  applied  to  St.  Mark  is  very  titrtij  may  be  seen  from  his  l>eing  termed 
"stump-fingered,"  KoKofiolixTuKot  by  llip|K)lytu.s  (rhilosnphunicna,  vii.  30.).] 

'  See  tho  pnssnges  of  these  writers  io  Ur.  Lardiier's  Works,  8vo.  voL  vi.  pp.  82 — 84.; 
4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  176,  177. 
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particularly  Pnpias",  who  distinctly  citea  John  the  Presbyter;  by 
several  ancient  writers  of  the  first  century  consulteil  by  Eusibiiis' ; 
by  Justin  Martyr',  TutianS  Irenajus',  Clement  of  Alexandria*, 
TcrtuUian',  Aminonius',  Origen',  and  by  all  the  Fathers  of  tlio 
third  and  following  centuries.""  Tho\igh  not  cited  by  name,  tins 
Gospel  appears  to  have  been  alluded  to  by  Clement  of  Rome  in  the 
first  century";  but  the  testimony  of  antiquity  is  not  equally  \ini- 
form  concerning  the  order  in  which  it  should  be  placed.  Clement 
of  Alexandria  affirms  that  the  Gospels  contiiining  the  genealogies 
were  first  written:  according  to  this  account,  Mark  wrote  alter 
Luke;  but  Papias,  on  the  information  of  John  the  Presbyter,  a 
disciple  of  Jesus,  and  a  companion  of  the  apostles,  places  this  the 
second  in  order ;  and  with  him  agree  Irenaeus  and  other  writers. 

Satisfactory  a*  is  the  testimony  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity 
of  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  generally,  some  critics  have  thought  that  the 
last  twelve  verses  of  the  sixteenth  chapter  were  not  written'  by  the 
EvanTclist."  The  following  is  a  concise  statement  of  the  question. 
Grcory,  bishop  of  Nyssa,  in  Cappadocia,  has  said  in  his  second  dis- 
course on  the  resurrection,  that  this  Gospel  terminates  in  the  more 
correct  copies  with  the  words  i<f)offovvTO  yiip,  for  they  were  afraul: 
and  Jerome  has  observed",  tbat  few  of  the  Greek  MSS.  which  he 
had  seen  contained  these  verses.  But  the  very  concise  affirmation 
of  Jerome  is  greatly  restricted  by  what  he  had  himself  said  of  a 
various  reading  in  \\\c  fourteenth  verse,  viz.  that  it  is  found  iri  qui- 
butdam  cxemplarilnts,  et  miurime  Gracis  codicibus.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that,  in  the  former  p.issage,  he  has  exaggerate.!,  — which 
is  no  unusual  occurrence  with  this  writer.  With  regard  t<)  the  as- 
sertion of  Gregory,  at  this  distance  of  time  it  is  diflicult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  determine  what  he  meant  by  the  must  exact  wannscripts. 
Perhaps  he  intended  MSS.  more  correctly  writlcii,  but  this  merit 
alone  would  add  nothing  to  their  authority ;  nor  can  we  now  ascer- 
tain the  recension  to  which  they  belonged.  We  must,  therefore, 
examine  the  evidences  which  actually  exi;^t.  The  verses  in  question 
are  certainly  wanting  in  the  Vatican  manuscript;  and  in  Nos.  137. 
and  138.  of  Griesbach's  notation  they  are  marked  with  an  asterisk; 
they  are  also  wanting  in  the  canons  of  Eusebius:  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  their  authenticity  is  attested  by  authorities  of  the  greatest  im- 

«  k.  n.  116.     Lnrdner,  Bvo.  voL  ii.  pp.  109.  112.;  4to.  vol  i.  pp.  338,  aS9. 
'  Eccl.  Hist  lib.  iiL  c.  33. 

•  A.  D.  140.     IJirdncr,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  120.;  4to.  vul.  i  p.  344. 
<  A.  D    172.     Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  138  ;  4to.  vol.  L  p.  354. 

•  A  I>    178.     Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  LW,  159.;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  365,  366. 
•ad    194.     ll'id.  8vo.  V..I.  ii.  pp.  211,212.;  4lo.  vol.  i.  p.  395. 

'  A  D   200.      Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  i->T,  258.;   4to.  vol.  i.  p.  420. 

•ad.  22(1.      Ibid   Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  414,  !•(  iirq.;   4to.  vol.  I.  pp.  503,  el  neq. 

•  A  D  2.W.     Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  466,  467.;  4to.  vol.  L  p.  332. 

<•  Stc  the  lotcr  tcitiraoiiics  in  Liirdncr,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  87—90.;  4to.  vol.  in.   pp.  179, 

ISO. 

"  rComnaro  Clem.  xv.  with  Mark  vn.  6.]  .       .  ,     ,  i 

"  Micboelis  (I.itrod.  cliap.  iii.   sect.  iii.  vol.  i.  pp.  87-97.)  hn*  lirought  forward  «ome 
itronc  objections  to  the  canonical  authority  of  the  Gosj^l  of  Murk.      As  Ins  objections 
apply  equally  to  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  the  reader  is  referred  to  pp.  445,  et  uq.  i^/ro  ;  where 
those  objections  arc  considered,  and  (it  is  hoped)  satisfactorily  refuted. 
>'  Quecst.  ad  Ilcdib.  QuEst.  3. 
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portancc.  These  verses  are  extant  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinns  ;  the 
most  considerable  portion  of  the  disputed  passage  (that  is,  the  seven 
first  verses)  is  in  the  Codex  Beza:,  a  primd  manu,  but  the  rcmaiiidcT 
has  been  added  by  a  later  hand;  and  they  are  extant  in  the  Greek 
commentaries  of  Theophylact.  The  whole  twelve  verses  are  like- 
wise found  in  the  Peshito  (or  Old  Syriac)  and  Arabic  versions,  and 
in  those  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate  Latin  Version  which  are  not  muti- 
lated at  the  end  of  the  second  Gospel;  and  they  are  cited  by  Au- 
gustine, Ambrose,  and  Leo  bishop  of  Home  (surnanied  the  Great), 
who  followed  this  version.  But  what  is  of  most  importance  is,  that 
the  manner  in  which  so  ancient  a  writer  as  Irenaius,  in  the  second 
century,  refers  to  this  Gospel,  renders  it  higldy  probable  that  the 
whole  passage  was  read  in  all  the  copies  known  to  him.  His  word.s 
are  these :  —  In  fine  autetn  Evanrjelii,  ait  ISIarcus :  Et  quidem  Dominnt 
Jesus,  postquam  locutus  est  eis,  receptus  est  in  coelo,  et  sedel  ad  dexteram 
DeO 

The  verse  here  quoted  is  the  nineteenth,  and  the  chapter  contains 
only  twenty  verses.  Ilippolytiis,  who  wrote  in  tiie  e:irly  part  of  tlic 
third  century,  also  bears  testimony  in  favour  of  the  disputed  frag- 
ment in  the  beginning  of  this  book  Ilf^t  Xapc<T/uiTwi>.  It  is  further 
worthy  of  notice,  that  there  is  not  a  single  nianu8crij)t  containing 
tliis  verse,  which  has  not  also  the  whole  passage  from  the  eigiitli  to 
tlie  end;  nor  is  there  a  single  manuscript,  in  whlcii  tiiis  veri'C  i.-* 
wanting,  that  does  not  also  want  the  whole.  No  autliority  of  cciual 
antiquity  has  yet  been  j)rodueed  on  the  other  side.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  iSIark's  account  of  our 
Lord's  appearances,  after  his  resurrection,  with  those  of  the  otlier 
Evangelists,  has  emboldened  some  transcrihers  to  omit  them.  The 
plausibility  of  this  conjecture  renders  it  highly  probable :  to  which 
we  may  subjoin,  that  the  abruptness  of  the  conclusion  of  this  history, 
without  the  words  in  question,  and  the  want  of  any  thing  like  a 
reason  for  adding  them  if  they  had  not  been  there  originally,  afford 
a  strong  collateral  proof  of  their  authenticity.  Transcribers,  Dr. 
Campbell  well  remarks,  presume  to  add  and  alter  in  order  to  remove 
contradictions,  but  not  in  order  to  make  them.  The  conclusion, 
therefore  is,  that  the  disjiuted  fragment  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
Gospel  of  Mark,  and  consequently  is  genuine.' 

[A  full  statement  of  this  question  may  be  seen  in  Trcgelles'4 
"  Account  of  the  printed  Text,"  pp.  246 — 261.  Eu.sebiud,  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  Victor  of  Antioch,  Severus  of  Antioch,  Jerome,  a.s  well 
as  other  writers,  especially  Greeks,  testify  that  these  ver.ies  were 
not  written  by  St.  Mark,  or  not  found  in  thebest  copies.  Also  they 
are  omitted  in  B.  (Codex  Vaticanus),  in  the  Latin  Codex  Bobbieiisis 
(k),  in  the  old  MSS.  of  the  Armenian,  and  in  an  Arabic  version  in 
the  Vatican.  In  L.  another  termination  is  given,  and  then  it  is 
sUted   that  this  is  also  extiiit.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  perfectly 

'  Adv.  Haer.  lib.  iii.  c.  10.  (aL  11.) 

'  Griesbuch,  Conim.  Crit.  in  Text.  Nov.  Test.  I'urllcula  n.  p.  199.  J>r.  rampbtll  on 
the  Gospels,  note  on  Mark  xvi.  (vol.  ii.  p.  405.  3d  edit.)  Cellerier,  Inlrod.  uu  N.  T. 
pp.  344—352.  Hug's  Introduction,  Fosdick's  Translation,  p.  478.  &c.  {umiued  in  the  luj,t 
German  edition). 
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certain  that  fi'Oiu  the  second  century  and  onward,  tliese  vcrecs  have 
been  known  as  part  of  this  Gusjiel  (wlioever  was  tlicir  author).  'I  lie 
conclusions  drawn  fVoni  the  arginiientd  given  at  length  in  the  placu 
cited  ahovc,  are, — 

"  I.  That  the  book  of  Mark  himself  extends  no  farther  than  e^o- 
fiovvro  ytip,  xvi.  8. 

"II.  That  tlie  remaining  twelve  verses,  by  whomsoever  written, 
have  a  full  claim  to  be  received  as  an  authentic  part  of  the  sccdud 
Gospel,  and  that  the  full  reception  of  early  testimony  on  this  ques- 
tion does  not  in  the  lca:<t  involve  tiieir  rejection  as  not  being  a  part 
of  canonical  Scriiitiire."] 

IV.  Although  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  Mark's  Gospel 
arc  thus  satisfactorily  a=ceriaiiied,  considerable  uncerlainty  prevails 
as  to  the  time  when  it  was  coin|>osed.  It  is  allowed  by  all  the 
ancient  authors  that  Mark  wrote  it  at  Rome ;  and  many  of  them 
assert  that  he  was  no  more  than  an  amanuensis  or  interpreter  to 
Peter,  who  dictated  this  (iospel  to  him,  though  others  affirm  that  he 
wrote  it  after  IVtcr's  death.  Hence  a  variety  of  dates  has  been 
assigned  between  the  years  5G  and  G5  ;  so  tli:it  it  becomes  dilllcult 
to  determine  the  precise  year  when  it  was  written.  l?ut  as  it  is 
evident  from  the  l^vaiigeH.-l's  owh  iiarrali\e  (Mink  xvi.  20.),  that  he 
did  not  write  until  alltr  the  apostles  had  di.-i)er-cd  tlieiuselves  among 
the  Gentiles,  and  iiad  preaelicil  the  (jospel  every  where,  t/ie  Lord 
workiw)  rritli  flu  in  dint  cdii/iniiiiu/  llic  irunl.s  iril/i  siijiis  fnlloiriiii/ ; 
and  as  it  does  not  a))|iear  tlial  till  the  al>ci=lles  (piilted  .ludiea  earlier 
than  the  year  50'  (though  se\eral  of  them  laboured  among  the 
Gentiles  with  great  success),  ic  has  been  aigiie<r  that  we  siiall  ap- 
proximate )u:are^t  to  the  real  date,  if  we  assign  it  to  tiie  year  G3  (,r 
64,  at  which  time  Peter  was  at  Pome.  This  conelusiou  rests  on 
two  a.ssumpti()ns ;  1.  That  the  last  verses  were  written  by  St.  Mark 
himself;  and  2.  that  tiu;  apustles  di^l  not  dispcLse  before  A.  1).  30. 
On  other  grounds  we  may  safely  conclude  that  Mark  cuuld  not  have 
written  as  intrrjires  Petri  before  A.  d.  04. 

V.  St.  Peter  having  publicly  jircaehed  the  Christian  religion  at 
Bonu;,  many  who  were  present  intreatcd  Mark,  as  he  had  for  a  long 
time  been  that  .apostle's  companion,  and  had  a  clear  understanding  of 
what  Peter  had  delivered,  that  he  would  commit  the  particulars  to 
writing.  Accordingly,  when  Mark  liiul  finished  his  Gospel,  he  deli- 
vered it  to  the  persons  who  made  this  request  Such  is  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  ancient  writers^,  which  is  further  confirmed  by  internal 
evidence,  derived  from  the  Gospel  itself.  Thus,  the  great  humility  of 
Peter  is  conspicuous  in  Qvery  part  of  it,  where  any  thing  is  related  or 
might  be  related  of  him;  hi.s  weakness  and  fall  Uiiiig  fully  exjioscd 
to  view,  while  tho  thing.t  whieli  redound  to  his  honour  are  either 
flightly  touched  or  wholly  concealed.  Anil  with  regard  to  Christ, 
scarcely  an  action  that  was  douo,  or  word  spoken  by  him,  is  mentioned, 
at  which  this  npostic  was  not  jircseut,  and  with  such  minuteness  of 

'  See  nr.  T.iiriln>'r'a  Siipplcinciit  to  liis  Croililiility,  dinp.  7.,  wlicro  llii«  sulijcct  in  amplf 
dianiFHt'il.      U'ciiku,  H\o.  viil.  viii.  |.|>.  (>.'. —  77. i  4ii>.  vnl.  iii.  pp.  107 — 17.1. 

*  CI.  ith'riH  At.'Niinilr  iij'imI  I'^isi'liij  lliNt  I-I.tI.  Iil>.  vi.  r.  I-I.  Ji  rnnio,  tic  Viriu  IJIUKtri. 
Imi-s  i-ii|V  \iii        rt'ihilliniii  0|M  III    p.  rii>'i.  I'llil    Iti^iillii. 
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circumstance  as  sliows  that  the  person  who  dictated  the  Gospel  had 
been  an  eye-witness  of  the  transactions  recorded  in  it.' 

From  the  Hebraisms  discoverable  in  the  style  of  this  Gos[)el,  wc 
t^hould  readily  conclude  that  its  author  was  by  birth  and  edui  atlrm  a 
tlew  ;  but  the  numerous  Latinisms'  it  contains,  not  only  show  (h;it  it 
was  composed  by  a  jicrson  who  had  lived  among  the  Latins,  but  also 
that  it  was  written  beyond  the  confines  of  Juda:a.  That  this  (jlos|)el 
was  designed  princii)ally  for  Gentile  believers  (though  we  know  that 
there  were  some  Jewisli  converts  in  the  ehurtih  of  Pome),  is  further 
evident  from  the  explanations  intro<luced  by  the  Evangelist,  which 
would  have  been  unnecessary,  if  he  had  written  for  Hebrew  Christians 
exclusively.  Thus,  the  first  time  the  Jordan  is  mentioned,  the  ap- 
pellation "  river  "  is  added  to  the  name.  (Mark  i.  5.)  Again,  as  the 
liomans  could  not  understand  the  Jewi.-ih  jjhrase  of"  di-Jiled  or  common 
hands,"  the  Evangelist  adds  the  parentlietical  explanation  of  "  that  it, 
unwashen."  (vii.  2.)  When  he  uses  the  word  corban,  he  subjoins  the 
interpretation,  "that  is,  a  gift"  (vii.  11.);  and  instead  of  the  word 
mammon,  he  uses  the  common  term  yprjfiara,  "  riches."  Again,  the 
word  Gehenna,  which  in  our  version  is  translated  hell  (ix.  4'.i.), 
originally  signified  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  where  infants  had  been 
sacrificed  to  Moloch,  and  where  a  continual  fire  was  afterwards 
maintained  to  consume  the  filth  of  Jerusalem.  As  this  word  could 
not  have  been  understood  by  a  foreigner,  the  Evangelist  adds  tin; 
words,  "  \ni(iuenchable  fire  "  by  way  of  cx|ilanatio]i.  These  par- 
ticularities corniborate  the  historical  evidence  al)ove  cited,  that  Mark 
designed  his  Gospel  for  the  use  of  (ientile  Cliri-.tians.' 

Liistly,  the  m;inncr  in  uliiih  St.  Mark  relates  the  life  of  our 
Saviour  is  an  additional  evidence  that  he  wrote  for  (ientile  Chris- 
tians. His  narrative  is  clear,  exact,  and  concise,  and  his  exordium  is 
singularly  striking,  for  St,  Mark  .announces  Jesus  Cliii.>t  at  once  as 
the  Son  of  God  (\.  1.),  an  august  title,  the  more  likely  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  Romans:  omitting  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  his 
miraculous  conce])tion,  the  niafsacre  of  the  infants  at  Bethlehem,  and 
other  j)articulars,  he  proceeds  at  once  to  the  ininistry  of  his  fore- 
runner. 

VI.  That  this  Evangelist  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Greek  is  attested  by 
the  uninterrupted  voice  of  antiquity  ;  nor  was  this  ]ioint  ever  dis- 
puted until  the  cardinals  Haronius  and  Bel!armine,  and,  after  them, 
the  Jesuit  Inehofcr,  anxious  to  exalt  the  language  in  which  the  Latin 
Vulgate  version  was  executed,  affirmed  that  Alark  wrote  in  Latin.* 
This  assertion,  however,  not  only  contradicts  historical  evidence,  but 
(as  Michaelis  lias  well  observed)  is  in  itself  almost  incredible  :  for,  an 
tho  Latin  Church,  from  the  very  earlicstnges  of  Christianity,  was  in  a 
very  flourishing  slate,  and  as  the  l.iatin  language  wastlill'usud  over  the 
whole  Koinan  empire,  the  l^atin  original  of  Mark's  (iospol,  if  it  had 
ever  existed,  could  not  have  boon  neglected  in  such  a  manner  as  that 

'  Rco  Boveriil  insUnocs  of  llii«  odiluccd  in  Dr.  Tiiwnnon't  Worlii,  »ol.  L  pp.  151  —  10.1. 
'  Siivcriil  of  lliewi  LiitiiiuiiiH  arc  upccificil  iiliovc,  p.  li. 
•  Dr.  CuuiiiIkII'ii  I'rif.  Hi  Miirit,  vol.  ii.  pp.  8^,  83. 
'  I'ritii,  liilroJ.  ml  J-ccl.  Nov.  'J'tst.  p.  31 1. 
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no  copy  of  it  should  descend  to  posterity.  Tlic  only  semblance  of 
testimony  tliut  lias  bceii  produced  in  8up|K)rt  of  this  opinion,  is  tlic 
subscription  annexed  to  some  MSS.  of  the  old  Syriac  that  Mark 
wrote  in  the  lioniish,  that  is,  in  the  Latin  language,  and  that  in  the 
Philoxenian  version,  which  explains  lloraish  by  Frankish.  But  sub- 
scriptions of  this  kind  are  of  no  authority  whatever ;  for  the  authors 
of  them  arc  unknown,  and  some  of  them  contain  the  most  glaring 
errors.  Besides,  as  the  Syriac  version  was  made  in  the  East,  and 
taken  immediately  from  the  Greek,  no  appeal  can  be  niiidc  to  a  Sy- 
riac 8ubscri|)tion  in  regard  to  the  language  in  which  Mark  wrote  at 
Rome.'  The  advocates  for  the  Latin  original  of  this  Gospel  have 
appealed  to  a  Latin  manuscript  pretended  to  be  the  autograjih  of  the 
Evangelist  himself,  and  said  to  be  j)reserved  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark 
at  Venice.  But  this  is  now  proved  to  be  a  mere  fable ;  for  the 
Venetian  manuscript  formerly  made  part  of  the  Latin  manuscript 
preserved  at  Friuli  (Codex  Foro-Juliensis),  most  of  which  was 
printed  by  Blanchini  in  his  Evangeliarium  Qiiadruplex.  The  Venice 
manuscript  contained  the  first  forty  pages,  or  five  quaternions  of 
Mark's  Gos|)cl ;  the  two  last  quaternions,  or  sixteen  j)ages,  arc  pre- 
served at  Prague,  where  they  were  printed  by  M.  Dobrowsky,  under 
the  title  of  Fraymcntum  Fraijense  Evanyclii  S.  Marci  vulyo  auto- 
graphi.     1778.  4to.' 

VIL  The  Goajjcl  of  Mark  consists  (in  our  modern  division)  of 
sixteen  chapters,  which  may  be  divided  into  three  parts ;  viz. 

Part  I.  Tke  transactions  from  the  Daytism  of  Christ  to  his  cntcrinj 
on  the  more  public  part  oj"  his  Ministry,  (ch.  i.  1  — 13.) 

Pakt  II.  The  Discourses  and  Actions  of  Jesus  Christ  to  his  yoiny  up 
to  Jerusalem  to  the  fourth  and  last  Passover,  (i.  14 — x.) 

Sect.  1.  The  transactions  between  the  first  and  second  passovcrs. 
(i.  14—45.,  ii.  1—22.) 

Sect.  2.  The  transactions  between  the  second  and  third  pass- 
ovcrs. (ii.  23  —  28.,  iii.— vi.) 

Sect.  3.  The  transactions  of  the  third  passovcr  to  Christ's  going 
up  to  Jerusalem  to  the  fourth  passover.  (vii. — x.) 

Paiit.  III.   ThePassion,  Death,  and  Resurrection  of  Christ,  (xi. — xvi.) 
Sect.  1.   The  first   day   of  P.ossion-week,   or   Palm    Sunday  — 
Christ's  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  (xi.  1 — 11.) 

'  Miclinclis,  voL  iiL  p.  225.  Sco  also  Jonca  on  Iho  Canon  of  the  New  Test.  vol.  iii. 
pp.  67-  69. 

'  The  history  of  the  pretended  autograph  manuscript  of  St.  Murk  is  briefly  n«  follows. 
There  wn.s,  at  Aqiiileia,  a  very  ancient  Ijiiin  MS.  of  the  four  Oosjwls;  two  qiiateriiionn  or 
sixteen  piicca  of  wliich  the  ein]>eror  CImrha  IV.  obtained  in  1354  from  Nicholas,  patriarili 
of  Aquilei.i,  and  sent  them  to  Prague.  The  remaining  five  quaternions  the  canons  of  tho 
elnireh  at  Aquileio,  during  the  troubles  which  befcl  that  city,  carried  to  Frinli,  together 
with  other  vnhiahio  articles  belonging  to  their  church,  A.  D.  1420  ;  and  from  the  inha- 
bitants of  Friuli  the  Venetian  Doge,  Tomoso  Mocenico,  obtained  these  five  quaternions, 
which  were  subaequcntly  passed  for  the  original  autograph  of  St.  Mark.  (All»er,  llcrme- 
neiit.  Nov.  Test.  torn.  i.  p.  238.)  There  is  a  particular  account  of  the  Prague  Fragment 
ol  St.  Mark's  Qo.spcl,  hy  Sihocpflin,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  llistoria  et  Connnenljitioncs 
Acadcmiic  Klcctoralis  Tlteodoi-o-PuJiitiniD,  8vo.  Maiihcim,  1773  ;  in  which  a  fnc-siinile  is 
given.     1'he  m:connt  is  abridged,  and  itic  fiic-biinile  copied  in  the  (JLiillcnnin's  Mugiizino 
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Sect.  2.  The  transactions  of  the  second  day,  or  Monday,  (xi. 
12—19.) 

Sect.  3.  The  transactions  of  the  third  day,  or  Tuesday  — 
§  i.  In  the  morning,  (xi.  20 — 33.  xii.) 
§  ii.  In  the  evening,  (xiii.) 

Sect.  4.  The  transactions  of  the  fourth  day,  or  Wednesday, 
(xiv.  1  —  9.) 

Sect.  5.  The  transiictiona  of  the  fifth  day,  or  Thursday,  (.xiv. 
10— IC.) 

Sect.  6.  The  transactions  of  the  Passover-dny,  (hat  is,  froin 
Thursday  evening  to  Friday  evening  of"  the  Paisii)n-\vc(k ; 
including  the  institution  of  tlie  Lord's  Supper,  C'liri.st's  agmiy 
in  the  garden,  his  being  betrayed  by  Judiis,  liis  trial,  cruci- 
fixion, and  burial,  (xiv.  17  -  72.,  xv.) 

Sect.  7.  The  transactions  after  tlic  resurrection  of  Clirist.  (xvi.) 

VIII.  From  the  striking  coincidence  between  thcGd.-pel  of  Mark 
and  tliat  of  Matthew,  several  learned  men  have  imagined  that  Mark 
compiled  his  Gospel  from  him.  .Augustine  assertcil  ihat  Mark  wa.s 
a  servile  copy  tat  {pediss''<juus)  and  cpitoiniser  of  Maltlicw,  ami  his 
opinion  has  been  adopted  by  Simon,  Calmet,  Adlcr',  Owen,  Ilar- 
wood,  and  others. 

In  tiie  year  1782,  Koppe  published  a  dissertation ',  in  which  lie 
has  proved  tiiat  tiiis  hypothesis  is  no  lunger  tenalde,  ami  Miciiaells 
has  acquiesced  in  tiie  result  of  his  inquiriei*.  Tiie  following  ub=er- 
vations  are  cliieHy  abridged  fnjin  buth  tliese  writers. 

The  assertion,  that  Mark  abridged  llie  Gospel  of  ^Matthew,  con- 
tradicts the  unanimous  voice  of  antiquity,  which  states  that  Mark 
wrote  his  Gospel  under  the  inspection  and  dictation  of  Peter;  and, 
although  there  is  a  coinciilencc  between  these  two  Evangelists,  yet  it 
does  not  thence  ncces-sariiy  follow  tliat  he  abriilgcd  the  Got^j)el  of 
Matthew.  For,  in  the  first  place,  lie  frequently  deviates  from 
Matthew  in  the  order  of  time,  or  in  the  arrangement  of  his  facts', 
and  likewise  adds  many  things  of  which  Matthew  has  taken  no  notice 
whatever.*  Now,  as  Matthew  was  an  apostle,  and  eye-witnc^s  of 
(he  facts  which  he  related,  JIark  could  not  have  desired  better  au- 
thority ;  if,  therefore,  he  had  Matdiew's  Gospel  before  him  wlien  he 
wrote  his  own,  he  would  scarcely  have  adoi)ted  a  dift'ereiit  arrange- 
ment, or  have  inserted  facts  which  he  could  not  have  found  in  his 
original  author. 

Again,  although  there  are  several  parts  of  Matthew's  Gofpel  whicii 

'  Prof.  Adler's  hypothesis  is,  that  Mark  first  epitomised  the  Goi'p<d  of  Mutlhew  into 
Greek,  omitting  those  topics  wliiih  the  heatlulis  (lor  whom  he  wrote)  would  not  und.r- 
stund  •'  such  0.1  the  Genculogy,  the  Discourse  delivi  red  on  tlie  Mount,  llic  23d  chiipler. 
which'was  addrcsted  to  the  J'lmri..ec8,  some  rcfirenco.i  to  the  Old  Ti>laincnt.  and  a  few 
parables.  After  which  he  imagines  (f.r  the  h%|>oihiNis  is  uticily  dcbUiute  of  prouQ  iliol 
the  whole  wua  tran.^lnlcd  into  Greek,  for  the  use  of  the  Greek  or  llellenisi.c  Jews. 

■  The  title  of  this  tract  is  Murcut  non  Epitumalor  MuUhai.  It  was  repnnted  by  I  "it 
and  Unperti  in  the  first  volume  of  their  Sylloge  Conimeniationum  Thcologicarum,    IKIin- 

ttadt,  1800.  8to  r.     ,, 

•  Koppe  has  given  UiirUen  instances.     Sec  Pott  s  Sylloge,  vol.  1.  pp.  55— S7. 
'  Kojq.e  has  given  Iwenlij-thrte  instances  of  ihcse  addition*      Ibid.  |ip.  5'J— 64. 
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on  Evangelist,  who  wrote  cliicfly  for  the  use  of  tlie  Romans,  inij;ht 
not  improperly  omit— such  iis  the  genealogy  —  the  licaliiig  of  the 
centurion's  servant  at  Capernaum  —  Christ's)  aigiuucnt  to  John's  dis- 
ciples, to  prove  that  ho  was  tiie  Messiah  —  the  surnion  on  tiie  mount 
—  some  prophecies  from  the  Old  Testament  —  ami  the  narrative  of 
the  death  of  Judas  Iscariot;  —  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
several  relations  in  Matthew's  Gospel,  for  the  omission  of  wiiich  it 
is  very  difficult  to  assign  a  reason,  and  which  therefore  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  his  Gospel  was  not  used  by  Mark.—  See  particularly 
the  discourses  and  i)arablcs  related  in  Matt.  viii.  18 — 22. ;  x.  15 — 22. ; 
xi.  20-30. ;  xii.  33— 45. ;  xiii.  1-39.;  xviii.  10—35.;  xix.  10—12.; 
XX.  16.;  and  xxii.  1 — 14.' 

Lastly,  Mark's  imperfect  description  of  Christ's  tr.ansactions  with 
the  apostles,  after  his  resurrection,  affords  the  strongest  proof  that  he 
was  totally  unac(|uaintcd  witii  the  contents  of  Matthew's  Gospel. 
The  latter  Evangelist  has  given  us  a  very  ciicninstiintial  description 
of  Christ's  conversation  with  iiis  apostles  on  a  mountain  in  Galilee, 
yet  the  former,  tliough  he  iiad  liefdre  related  Christ's  ])romise  that 
he  would  go  hufiire  them  into  Galilee,  has,  in  the  last  cliaiitcr  of  his 
(Jospel,  no  account  whatever  of  Christ's  a|ipearan(;c  in  (Jalilec.  Now, 
if  he  had  read  JIatthew's  Gor|iel,  this  important  event  could  not 
have  been  unknown  to  him,  and  conbe<]uently  he  would  not  have 
neglected  to  record  it. 

Michaelis  further  observes,  thiit  if  Mark  had  had  ^fatthcw's  Gos- 
pel before  him,  he  would  have  avoided  every  appearance  of  contra- 
diction to  the  accounts  given  by  an  a])ostle  and  an  eye-witness.  His 
account  of  the  call  of  Levi,  under  tiie  very  same  circninslance  as 
Matthew  mentions  his  own  call,  is  at  least  a  variation  from  Matthew's 
descrii)tion  ;  and  this  very  variation  would  have  been  avoided,  if 
Mark  had  had  access  to  ^latthew's  Gospel.  The  same  may  be  ob- 
served of  Mark  x.  4G.,  where  only  one  blind  man  is  mentioned, 
whereas  Alatthcw,  in  the  parallel  passage,  mentions  two.  In  Mark's 
account  of  I'eter's  denial  of  Christ,  the  very  same  woman,  who  ad- 
dressed I'cter  the  first  time,  a<ldresned  him  likcwisi;  the  second  time, 
whereas,  according  to  Matthew,  he  was  addressed  by  a  different 
jierson ;  for  Mark  (xiv.  69.)  uses  the  expression  jj  TraiSiaxij,  the  maid, 
which,  without  a  violation  of  grammar,  can  be  construed  only  of  the 
same  maid  who  had  been  mentione<l  immediately  before,  [unless 
indeed  it  means  the  maid  who  kept  the  door,]  whereas  Matthew 
(xxvi.   71.)  has  ilXKtj,  another  maid.'     Now,  in  whatever   manner 

*  Koppe  Iift.s  Hpccilicd  scvcml  otiicr  omissions  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Marie,  wliicli  we  havo 
not  roimi  to  enumerate,     tv.-c  l*ott'«  SylIoj;e,  vol.  i.  pp.  49  —  53. 

"  Tlic  wlnde  liiiliculty,  in  reeoneiling  tliis  appureiit  discrepaney  between  llie  two  Kvan- 
gelivt-s,  "  Iku  uriben  from  the  vuiii  expi'etution  tlnit  tlu-y  niuiit  always  agree  ^^itll  eucli 
otlicr  in  the  nio>t  minute  anil  trivial  particulars:  as  if  the  eredihility  of  uur  religion  rested 
on  such  agreement,  or  any  rcasonahle  scheme  of  inspiration  rcipiircd  this  exact  corre- 
ajKindency.  The  solution,  which  Michaelis  afterwards  ollered  in  his  Annurhmnjen.  ulTords 
all  the  satisfaciioii  whu'h  a  eaudid  mind  can  dcE^ire.  After  htatin|;  that  Matthew  had  said 
*  another  maid/  Mark  '  ilit;  nniid,*  and  Luke  '  another  man  (^xf/Mt),  he  ohbcrves,  the  uholo 
contradiction  vanishes  at  once,  if  we  only  attend  to  John,  the  <piiet  s|>ectator  of  nil  which 
passed.  For  he  writes  (xviii,  2.').)  '  lliey  said  unto  him,  \Va.Ht  thou  not  also  one  of  his 
disciples?*  Whence  it  ap]>ears  that  there  were  several  who  npnkcon  t!ii8  orca>i()n,  ami  that 
all  which  is  said  hy  Matthew,  Mark,  and  l.ukc,  in.iy  very  easily  be  true  '  'i'lieie  inigtit  jiro- 
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harmonists  may  reconcile  these  examples,  there  will  always  remain  a 
difference  between  the  two  accounts,  which  would  have  been  avoided, 
if  Mark  had  copied  from  Matthew.  IJut  what  shall  we  say  of  in- 
Btjinces,  in  which  there  m.ay  seem  no  moilc  of  reconciliation?  If  we 
compare  Mark  iv.  35.  and  i.  35.  with  Matt.  viii.  28 — 34.,  we  shall 
find  not  only  a  difference  in  tlic  arrangement. of  tiic  fact.-;,  but  such  a 
determination  of  time,  that  it  looks  to  some  as  if  a  reconciliation 
were  itnpracticable.  For,  according  to  Matthew,  on  the  day  after 
the  sermtm  on  the  mount,  Christ  entered  into  a  ship,  and  crossed  the 
lake  of  Gennesareth,  where  he  encountered  a  violent  tempest :  but, 
according  to  Mark,  this  event  took  place  on  the  day  after  the  sermon 
in  parables ;  and,  on  the  day  which  followed  that  on  which  the 
sermon  on  the  mount  was  delivered,  Christ  went,  not  to  the  sea-side, 
but  to  a  desert  place,  whence  he  passed  through  the  towns  and 
■^illafcs  of  Galilee.  Another  instance,  in  which  we  Fliall  find  it 
cc[ually  difficult  to  reconcile  the  two  Kvangeli.-t-<,  is  ]\I:irk  xi.  28. 
compared  with  Matt  xxi.  23.  In  both  places  the  Jcwi.-h  priests 
j)ropo8e  this  question  to  Christ,  iv  iroia  e^ovala  raura  iroius  ;  alluding 
to  his  expulsion  of  the  buyers  and  sellers  from  the  temple.  But, 
according  to  wliat  St.  Mark  had  previously  related  in  the  same 
chapter,  it  seems  as  if  this  question  had  been  jiroj^scd  on  the  third 
day  of  Christ's  entry  into  Jerusalem;  according  to  Matthew,  it  was 
jiroposcd  on  the  second.  If  Mark  h.ad  coi)ied  from  Matthew,  this 
difference  in  tlieir  accounts  would  hardly  have  taken  place.' 

This  is  not  the  place  to  remark  on  the  solution  of  the  dillleiiltics; 
but  the  fact  of  their  lying,  as  it  were,  on  the  surlai-e  jirnr.s  the  iiule- 
|iendencc  of  the  two  histories.  This  is  also  mo^^t  clearly  .-howii  by 
the  many  particulars  introduced  by  Mark,  which  never  coidd  have 
been  derived  from  Matthew. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  one  object  on  the  part  of  Michaelis 
w.as  to  disprove  the  canonical  authority  of  this  (io.-pel  and  that  of 
Luke  (see  the  next  ch.aptcr) ;  hence  he  inngnijied  supposed  dis- 
crepancies. 

Since,  then,  it  is  evident  that  St.  Mark  did  not  copy  from  the 
(Jospel  of  tit.  Matthew,  the  question  recurs,  how  arc  we  to  rccouciie 
the  striking  coincidences  between  them,  which  confessedly  exist 
both  in  style,  words,  and  things?  Kojipc,  and  after  him  Michaelis, 
endeavoured  to  account  for  the  examples  of  verbal  harmony  in  the 
three  first  Gospels,  by  the  supposition  that  in  those  examples  the 
Evangelists  rcUiincd  the  words  which  had  been  used  in  more  ancient 

bably  be  more  than  the  three  who  arc  named ;  hut  the  maid,  who  had  in  a  f.rmcr  inslanco 
re  :ognisud  Peter,  appears  to  have  made  ihe  deepest  impre^MOI.  on  Ins  n,i,,.  ;  and  hence, 
in  dictating  this  Go^K\  to  Mark,  he  might  have  said  the  maid.  UislM.p  Middktun  ,  Doc- 
trine of  the  Greek  Article,  p  28r..  firht  edition.  1  II,-  I 
■  Mielmelis,  .ol.  iii.  p.  220.  Kopl«  (ut  ,u,,ri,  pp.  S7-59  )  b.u,  pven  several  a-ld.t.ona 
cx.onples  of  seeming  contradictions  l^twc  r,  ll.c  l>.o  Kva,,g.  Ii-u.,  (o-ot,,,;;  that  Mark  _r,^nM 
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Gospels,  such  03  those  mentioned  by  Luke  in  his  preface.'  But 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  necessity  for  resorting  to  such  an 
hypothesis ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  contradicts  the  accounts  given 
from  the  early  Christian  writers  above  cited ;  and,  secondly,  it  may 
be  accounted  for  from  other  causes.  Peter  was,  equally  with  Mat- 
thew, an  eye-witness  of  our  Lord's  miracles,  and  had  also  heard  his 
discourses,  and  on  some  occasions  was  admitted  to  be  a  spectator  of 
transactions  to  which  all  the  other  disciples  were  not  admitted.  Buth 
were  Hebrews,  though  they  wrote  in  Hellenistic  Greek.  Peter  would 
tliereforc  naturally  recite  in  his  preaching  the  same  events  and  dis- 
courses which  Matthew  recorded  in  his  Gospel ;  and  the  same  cir- 
cumstance might  be  mentioned  in  the  same  manner  by  men,  who  ' 
souglit  not  after  "  excellency  of  speech,"  but  whose  minds  retainc<l 
the  remembrance  of  facta  or  conversations  which  strongly  impressed 
them,  even  without  taking  into  consideration  the  idea  of  supernatural 
guidance.' 

IX.  Simplicity  and  conciseness,  with  almost  picturesque  vividness 
of  narration,  arc  the  characteristics  of  Mark's  Gospel,  which,  con- 
sidering the  copiousness  and  majesty  of  its  subject,  —  the  variety  of 
great  actions  it  relates,  anil  tlie  surprising  circumstiinccs  that  attended 
them,  together  witii  tlie  numerous  and  important  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts which  it  contains, —  is  the  shortest  and  clearest,  the  most  mar- 
vellous, and  at  the  same  time  the  most  satisfactory  history  in  tho 
whole  world.' 


CHAP.  V. 


ON    THE   GOSPEL    BY    ST.  LCEE. 


I.  The  Title  of  this  Gospel  in  manuscripts  and  early  editions  is 
nearly  the  same  as  tliat  of  tlic  Gospel  by  St.  Mark. 

II.  Concerning  this  Evangelist,  we  have  but  little  certain  inform- 
ation :  from  what  is  recorded  in  tiie  Scri|)ture8,  as  well  as  from  the 
circumstances  related  by  the  early  Christian  writers,  the  following 
particulars  have  been  obtained. 

According  to  Euscbius,  Luke  was  a  native  of  Antioch,  by  profes- 
sion a  physician,  and  for  the  most  part  a  companion  of  the  apostle 
Paul  The  report,  first  announced  by  Nicephorus  Callisti,  a  writer 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  that  he  was  a  painter,  is  now  justly  ex- 
ploded, aa  being  destitute  of  foundation,  and  countenanced  by  no 
ancient  writers.  From  his  attending  Paul  in  his  travels,  and  also 
from  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  early  Fathers,  Basnage,  Fabricius, 
Dr.  Lardner,  and  Bishop  Gleig  have  been  led  to  conclude  that  this 
Evangelist  was  a  Jew,  and  Origen,  Epiphanius,  and  others  have  eui)- 

'  Pott's  Syllogo  Comment,  vol.  i.  pp.  05—69.     Micliaclia,  vol.  iii.  pp.  214,  215. 
'  Tritii,  Iiitrod.  n<l  Lcctioacm  Not.  Test  p.  179.     Bishop  Tomlineg  Elemonts  of  Christ 
TluMil.  vol.  L  p.  319. 

*  Ulackwall's  Siicrcd  Cliicsics,  vol.  i.  p.  293. 
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posed  that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples ;  but  this  appears  to 
be  contradicted  by  Luke's  own  declaration  that  he  was  not  an  eye- 
witness of  our  Saviour's  actions.'  Michaelis  is  of  opinion  that  he 
was  a  Gentile,  on  the  authority  of  Paul's  expressions  in  Col.  iv.  10, 
II.  14.  The  most  probable  conjecture  is  that  of  Bolten,  adopted  by 
Kuinoel,  viz.  that  Luke  was  descended  from  Gentile  parents,  and 
that  in  his  youth  he  had  embraced  Judaism,  from  which  he  was  con- 
verted to  Christianity.  The  Hebraic-Greek  style  of  writing  ob- 
servable in  his  writings,  and  especially  the  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  rites,  ceremonies,  and  usages,  every  where  discernible 
both  in  his  Gospel  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  might  seem  to 
identify  the  author  with  the  Jews,  while  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  language,  displayed  in  the  preface  to  his  Gospel,  which  is 
composed  in  elegant  Greek,  and  his  Greek  name  Aovkus,  might 
show  that  he  was  a  Gentile.  This  conjecture  is  further  supported 
by  a  passage  in  the  Acts,  and  by  another  in  the  Epistle  to  tlic  Colos- 
sians.  In  the  former  (AcU  xxi.  27.)  it  is  related  tliat  the  Asiatic 
Jews  stirred  up  the  people,  because  Paul  had  introduced  Gentiles 
into  the  temple,  and  in  the  following  verse  it  is  added  that  they  iiad 
before  seen  with  him  in  the  city  Tropliimus  an  Ephesian,  whom 
tliey  supposed  that  Paul  had  brought  into  the  temple.  No  mention 
is  here  made  of  Luke,  though  he  was  with  the  apostle.  Compare 
Acts  xxi.  15.  17.,  where  Luke  speaks  of  himself  among  the  com- 
panions of  Paul.  Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  was  reckoned 
amon"  the  Jews,  one  of  whom  he  might  be  accounted,  if  he  had  be- 
come °a  proselyte  from  Gentilism  to  the  Jewish  rehgiou.  In  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians  (iv.  11.  14.),  after  Paul  had  written  the 
salutations  of  Aristarchus,  Marcus,  and  of  Jesus,  sumamed  Justus, 
he  adds,  "  who  are  of  the  circumcision.  These  only,"  he  continues, 
"  are  my  fellow-workers  (meaning  those  of  the  circumcision)  unto  the 
kingdom  of  God."     Then  in  the  fourteenth  verse,  he  adds,  "  Luke,  the 

'  Bishop  Glcig,  however,  has  argued  at  great  length,  that  the  ''°"'^"'^'''°"°Ltn^'J'Jn 
lead,  to  the  conelusion  that  ho  was  himself  an  eye-witness  and  personal  ■"""J""'  "P°" 
Jesus  Christ;  and  that,  a.  he  is  tho  only  Evangelist  who  gives  an  aceount  of  he  appo  nt. 
ment  of  the  «:venty,  it  i.  most  probahle  that  he  was  one  of  '*■«'  "^^''^.■^^'^"thjch  is 
the  account  of  Chriafs  eommeneement  of  his  raini^try  at  Nazareth  (.v  6-?n  "h.c'i  s 
o,.ly  slightly  referred  to  by  M.itthew,  and  is  related  by  none  other  of  the  tvangel  s  .  .s 
Bivcn  with  such  particularity  of  circumstances,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  evmces  iImU  ihoy 
^cludly  passed  iSthc  presence  of  the  writer;  and,  further  that,  as  he  n-"^"''"-,  C'^"!- 
lylJ^n  his  very  particular  and  interesting  account  of  a^l  """  P-'.^l^'^;^^:'^.,^ 
and  the  two  disciples  on  the  road  to  Eunnaus,  we  can  hardly  supiKwe  Inm  to  1«  ifc  ..runt 

0  the  nlmo  of  the  other  disciple,  which  l)r.  Gleig  undcr,tands  to  U  Luke  h.msclf  and 
V^  Z  ho  concealed  hi,  na'me  for  the  same  reason  that  J;*"  --'.'f  „';,\°rediZ 
in  the  GoaoeL  (Dissertation  on  the  Origin  of  tho  three  hrst  Gospels,  in  "P- >«  »  cuuion 
nf  StackWs  History  of  the  Bible,  vol  iii.  pp.  89-93.,  and  also  In  his  Directions  fur 

1  sJSdv  of  Tlieo  ugy  pp.  366-377.)  But  this  hypothesis,  which  is  proposed  and  sap- 
l!7w^t^  ^at TbiU  ^'is  opposed  by  the  facts  that  Hie  name  of  the  Evangelist  .s«.^ 

Tow  shri.nd'Ihat  since'jesus  Christ  employed  only  native  Jews  as  h.s  "P;'"'-  -^J^ 
sionavics  (for  in  this  light  wo  may  consider  the  seventy  d  sciples),  it  «  not  ^"J  '"'';; 
wou?d  haio  selected  one  who  wa,  not  a  Hebrew  f '^^  "ebrews^n^  oth  r  words  a  Jew 
by  descent  from  both  his  parents,  and  July  initiated  into  the  Jewish  ^^ar*-  J«^  ^„„: 

luiimteuess  with  which  he  has  recorded  pamcuhir  cvcuis. 
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heluvcd  physician,  and  Demas,  salute  you."  As  tlie  ajwstle  in  this 
passage  opposes  tliein  to  the  Clirisliaiis  who  had  been  converted  from 
iludaisni,  it  is  evident  that  Luke  was  descended  from  Geolile 
parents,  if  the  paswij^e  does  not  mark  him  to  be  8im|)ly  a  Gentile. 

Tlic  first  tinic  that  tliis  Evanjreli^it  is  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, is  ill  his  own  history  of  tlic  Acis  of  the  Apostles.  Wc  there 
find  iiim  (Acts  xvi.  10,  11.)  witii  Paul  at  Troas  ;  tlu'iice  he  aflendc<l 
him  to  I'hilippi,  where  ap;ain  the  apostle  joined  iiim  ;  nnd  tiiencc  he 
went  with  him  to  Jerusalem;  continui^d  with  him  in  his  troubles  in 
Judaea;  and  sailed  in  the  same  ship  with  him,  when  he  was  sent  a 
prisoner  from  Ca;sarea  to  Rome,  where  he  stayed  with  him  during 
his  two  years'  confinement.  As  none  of  the  ancient  Fathers  have 
mentioned  his  suficring  martyrdom,  it  is  probable  that  he  died  a 
natural  death.' 

[A  modern  theory,  that  Silas  in  the  Acts  and  Episths  was  the 
same  person  as  Luke,  was  brought  forward  and  maintained  (alter 
lleniiel)  by  the  late  Mr.  tlosiah  C'onder  in  his  "  Literary  History  of 
the  New  'restamcnt,"  and  in  other  jdaces;  it  is  more  closely  con- 
nected with  the  book  of  Acts  than  with  the  Gospel  it.-clf ;  but  the 
mention  of  it  belongs  here,  as  both  works  procceiled  from  the  same 
luithor.  It  is  needless  to  go  minutely  into  the  supposed  probabilities 
which  have  been  thought  to  favour  tliis  notion;  it  is  a  theory  which 
could  never  be  |)rovcd  from  Scripture,  which  gives  us  not  a  hint  to 
identify  Silas  with  I^uke,  and  it  contradicts  all  that  could  be  gathered 
from  the  Acts  as  to  the  time  when  Luke  joined  the  Apostle  Paul, 
and  the  portion  of  the  journi  viiigs  there  recorded  during  which  they 
were  together.  This  theory  is  sufficiently  noticed  and  refuted  by 
Dr.  Davidson.  (Introduction,  ii.  p.  20.)] 

III.  Tlic  genuineness  and  aullienlicity  of  Luke's  Gospel,  and  of 
his  history  of  ihc  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  arc  confirmed  by  llie  unani- 
mous trstiinonics  of  the  ancient  writers.  In  the  seconil  Century  it  is 
repeatedly  ciltil  by  .Justin  JNIarlvr',  and  it  had  then  been  in  habitual 
use  ill  the  C'hii.-liaii  assemblies,  by  the  iniirtyrs  of  Lyons',  and  by 
Irenicus.*  'JVrtullian',  at  llie  ciiiiiiiiciiccmeiit  of  the  lliiid  century, 
asserted  against  Marcion  the  geiiuiiicness  and  integrity  of  the  copies 
of  Luke's  Gos])il,  which  were  a<linitte<l  to  be  cauipnical  by  himself 
and  Christians  in  general,  and  for  this  he  a])pealcd  to  various  aposto- 
lical churches.  Oiigeii',  a  few  years  after,  mentions  the  Gospels  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  now  generally  received  ;  the  third  of 
which  he  says,  "  is  that  according  to  Luke,  the  Gospel  commended 
by  Paul,  published  for  the  sake  of  the  Gentile  converts."  These 
testimonies  arc  confirmed  by  Euscbius,  the  j)seudo-Athanasius,  Gre- 
gory Nazianzen,  Gregory  Nyssen,  Jerome,  Augustine,  Chry80stf>m, 
and  a  host  of  hiter  writeis;  whose  evidence,  being  collected  by  the 

'  Lardncr's  Siipplimcnt  to  liU  Credibility,  chap.  viii.     Works,  8to.  vol.  viii.  pp.  105 — 
107.;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  187,  188. 

•  Lardncr,  8vo.  vttl.  ii.  p.  lao. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  344. 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  150  j  41o.  vol.  i.  p.  361. 

'   n>id.  8vo.  v(d.  ii.  iip.  159,  160.;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  3r,6. 

•  Ibid.  flvo.  vol.  ii.  |i.  'iW  ;  4|(>.  vol.  i.  p.  4.'0. 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  466, ;  4lo  vol.  i.  p.  .Oa:.'. 
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accurate  and  laborious  Dr.  Lardncr',  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  in 

this  place.  .  ,  . 

Notwithstanding  this  unbroken  chain  of  testimony  to  the  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity  of  Luke's  Gospel,  its  canonical  authority  (to- 
gether with  that  of  the  Gospel  by  Mark)  has  been  called  in  question 
by  Miehaelis;  while  various  attempts  h.ave  been  made  to  impugn  the 
authenticity  of  particular  passages  of  St.  Luke.  I  he  celebrity  ot 
Miehaelis,  and  the  plausibility  and  boldness  of  the  objections  ol  other 
assailants,  justify  a  full  and  distinct  consideration  being  given  to  their 

o  .jec  ions.  ^^^^^^.^^^  ^^  Miehaelis  to  the  canonical  authority  of  the 
Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke  are  as  follows :  — 

Objection  \.  The  two  books  in  question  were  written  by  assist- 
ants of  the  apostles.  This  circumstance,  he  alhrins  affords  no  pr.M.t 
of  tiieir  inspiration,  even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  ht.  Mark  and  St 
Luke  were  endowed  with  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
fas  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  Timothy  and  the  deacons  men- 
tioned in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles)',  of  which,  however,  there  is  no 
historical  proof:  because  a  discii.lc  might  possess  thc.se  gifts,  and  y.t 
his  writings  not  be  -inspired.  And  if  we  ground  the  argument  for 
heir  insjLtion  on  the  character„f  an  a,,ostle's  a..Mstant,  then  u-e 
must  receive  as  canonical  the  genuine  1  p.stle  of  Clement  of  Kome, 
and  the  writings  of  other  apostolical  fathers. 

An.wee  "It«ill  he  mlmilted,  (1,!.l  M:nk  and  Luke  were  bund.l.'.  pmu".  men; 

Iwo  <li.-ci  il<-3  ii.iu  oLiii  "■•■■    1         1  .1  II..,,...  nr.Mii  I  Creiil  i>ri-siiiiiiition  111  lli'iii, 

„1,„  possessed  l-lcnary  1„^p,^,uon  .1  ""''.'■'  i/V;;-,,,    ,,■  u,o  ll.un  li.     Th. 
wiihilut  any  .ll,x-c.,o„,  '"  "^^  n:  ,    '  e  ."    .l-t  ib-.y  IuIh^v,-!  lliciu- 

veryiaclol  ''l-^  »-'"!■'     .•..'^i',^'^^,^;;',;,"-,,^   i,.   ll.c  rc.n.ri;  of  the  l..i,n.d 

b:!;^nt.n,r^  ;;r^::^-^Tl:  t^.  ..>.  evid..ce  tb.  tb^,  ^. 

li«ved  tben.sclvcs  called  to  tins  work. 

ObjfctioN  2.  It  has  been  said  that  the  apostles  themselves  have 
in  ?heir  Epistles  recommended  these  Gospels  as  canonical.  1  hat  he 
JL  drnended  upon  for  proof  do  refer  to  these  or  any  olher 
rrUteTGorcls  MirelisdenL:  but  even  if  they  did  so  recoin- 
rndthlsc  Gospels,  the  evidence  (he  affirms)  is  unsatisfactory; 
Euse  tloy  \^^A.  have  commended  a  book  as  containing  genuine 
hUorL  accounts  without  vouching  for  its  inspiration.  And  the 
historical  ""l^^"""'      ,  1,^,  g,^,e  that  these  Gospels  were  rcspec- 

testimonyof  the  fatl^cr,w.,o  .^^^^,;^  dismisses  with  very 

"^l^cSr:^  'ind^Sry.hedem'urs  in  regard  to  the  evidence  of 

.  T.«dncr.  8vo.  vol.  viii.  pp.  107-112.;  4to.  vol  iiL  pp.  181-Hl. 

•  2  Tim.  i.  8.;  AcU  ti.  3— 8. 

•  Mirl.«cli»'.  Introductjon  ^"Vn^ "i,  T.'Zincntii  ascertained  by  Archibald  Alexander. 

p,:.;::^^rml.ra?Vv:cto'l:"Nr^.e^^.p..o.,.^  (..necto„  a,,  se. 

York,  1826.  12m".) 
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the  canonical  authority  of  these  books,  derived  from  the  testimony  of 
the  whole  primitive  church,  by  which  they  were  undoubtedly  received 
into  the  canon;  and  suggests  that  the  apostles  miffht  have  recom- 
mended them,  and  the  primitive  church  mit/ht  have  accepted  them,  as 
works  indispensable  to  a  Christian,  on  account  of  the  importance'  of 
their  contcnta,  and  that  by  insensible  degrees  they  acquired  the  cha- 
racter of  being  inspired.' 

Answer  1.  Tlie  objection  drawn  from  the  writings  of  other  apostolical  men  is 
not  valid  ;  "  for  none  of  them  ever  undertook  to  write  GosrELg  for  the  use  of  the 
church.     All  attempts  at  writing  other  Gospels,  than  the  four,  were  considered  by 
the  primitive  church  as  impious  ;  because,  the  writers  were  uniiisnlrcd  men.     Hut 
"  2.  The  universal  reception  of  these  books  by  the  whole  primitive  church,  a.t 
canonical,  is,  we  think,  conclu>ivc  evidence  that  they  were  not  mere  human  pro- 
ductions,  but  composed  by  divine  inspiration.     That  they  were  thus  universally 
received,   is  manifest,  from  the  testimonies  which   have   already    been    adduced. 
There  is  not,  in  all  the  writings  of  antiquity,  a  hint  that  any  Christian  beh)ngin.' 
to  the  church  ever  8uspecte<l  that  these  Gospels  were  inferior  in  authority  to  the 
others.     No  books  in  the  canon  appear  to  have  been  received  with  more  universal 
consent,  and  to  have  been  less  disputed.     Thev  are  contained  in  every  catalo^iuc 
which  has  come  down  to  us.     They  are  cited  as  Scripture  by  all  that  mention 
them;   and  are  expressly  declared  by  the  fathers  to  be  canonical  and  inspired 
hooks.     Now,  let  it  be  remembered  that  this  is  the  best  evidence  which  we  can 
have   that  any  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  written  by  inspiralicm. 
Michaelia,  indeed,  places  the  whole  proof  of  insplraliim  on  the  promise  niiide  by 
(Jhrist  to  his  apostles  ;  but  while  it  is  admitted  that  this  is  a  wei^-lity  con^ide^ltion, 
it  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  eijual  in  force  to  the  testimony  of  the  univcrsid 
church,  including  the  apostles  themselves,  that  these  writings  were  penned  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Sjiirit ;  for  it  is  not  perfectly  clear  that  the  promise  re- 
ferred to  was  confined    to  the  twelve.     Certainly,  Paul,   who  was   not   of  that 
number,  was  inspired  in  a  plenary   manner,   and  much   the  larger   part  of  the 
twelve  never  wrote  any  thing  for  the  canon.     There  is  nothing  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment which  forbids  our  sup|)o-iiig  that  other  disciples  might  have  been  selected  to 
write  for  the  use  of  the  church.     We  do  not  wish  that  this  should  be  believed,  in 
regard  to  anv  persons,  without  evidence,  but  we  think  that  the  proof  exists,  ami 
arises  from  the  iindeiii.ible  fact,  that  the  writings  of  these  two  men  were,  from  (he 
beginning,  received  as  inspired.     And  this  belief  must  have  prevailed  before  the 
death  of  the  apostles;  for  all  the  testimonies  concur  in  slating  that  tliu  Gospel  ol 
Mark  was  seen  by    Tclcr',   and   that  of  I^ukc   by  Paul,  and"anproved   by   them 
respectively.     Now,   is   it  credible   that  these    apostles,  and    Jolin   who    survived 
theiii  many  years,  would  have  recommended    to  the   Christian  church   the  pro- 
ductions of  uninspired  men  ?     No  doubt,  all  the  churches,  at  that  time,  hioked  up 
to  the  apostles  for  guidance,  in  all  matters  that  related  to  the  rule  of  their  faith, 
and  a  general  opinion  that  these  Gospels  were  canonical  could  not  have  obtained 
without  their  concurrence.     'J'he  hypothesis  of  Michaclis,  that  they  were  recom- 
mended oa  useful  human  productions,  ami  by  degrees  came  to  be  considered  as 
inspired  writings,  is  in  itself  improbable,  and  repugnant  to  all  the  testimony  which 
has  come  down  to  us  on  the  subject.     If  this  had  been  the  fact,  ihey  would  never 
have  been  placed   among  the  books  universally  acknowleilged,   but  would   have 
been  doubted  of  or  dis[mted  by  some.      The  dilTerence  iiuide  between  inspired 
books  and  others,  in  those  primitive  times,   was  as  great  as  at  any  subseijiient 
period  ;  and  the  line  of  distinction  was  not  only  broad,  but  great  pains  were  taken 
to  have  it  drawn  accurately  ;  and  when  the  common  opinion  of  the  church   re- 
specting the  Gospels  was  formed,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  the  certjiiii 
knowledge  of  the  truth.     For  thirty  years  and   more,  before  tlui  death  of  the 
Apostle  John,  these  two  Gospels  were  in  circulation.     If  any  doubt  had  existed  re- 
specting their  canonical  authority,  would  not  the  churches  and  their  elders  have  had 
recourse   to  this  infallible  authority  ?     The  general  agreement  of  all   Christians 

'  Micliaclis's  Iiilrodtiction,  vol.  i.  pp.  88—9*.     Alexander  on  llic  Canon,  n.  201. 
'  But  modify  this  statement  by  what  is  said  by  some,  that  St  Mark  wrote  after  Peter's 
deaili  what  he  had  delivered. 
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over  the  whole  world,  respecting  most  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  doubt- 
less, should  be  attributed  to  the  authority  of  the  apostles.  If,  then,  these  Gospels, 
had  been  mere  human  productions,  they  might  have  been  read  privately,  but  never 
could  have  found  a  place  in  the  sacred  canon.  The  objection  to  these  books 
comes  entirely  too  late  to  be  entitled  to  any  weight  The  opinion  of  a  modern 
Clitic,  however  learned,  is  of  small  consideration,  when  opposed  to  the  testimony  of 
the  whole  primitive  church  ;  and  to  the  suffrage  of  the  universal  church,  in  every 
age,  since  the  days  of  the  apostles.  The  rule  of  the  learned  Huet  is  sound,  viz. 
'  that  all  those  books  should  be  deemed  canonical  and  inspired,  which  were  re- 
ceived as  such  by  those  who  lived  nearest  to  the  time  when  they  were  iiublishcd.' 

"  3.  Hut  if  we  should,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  concede,  that  no  Looks  should 
be  considered  as  inspired  but  such  as  were  the  proiluctions  of  apostles,  still  these 
Gospels  would  not  be  excluded  from  the  canon.  It  is  a  fact,  in  which  there  i.s  a 
wonderful  agreement  among  the  fathers,  that  Mark  wrote  his  (Jospcl  from  the 
mouth  of  Peter;  that  is,  he  wrote  dnwn  what  he  had  heard  this  apostle  every  d.iy 
declaring  in  his  public  ministry.  And  Luke  did  the  same,  in  regard  to  I'aul's 
ppaching.  These  Gospels,  therefore,  may,  according  to  this  testimony,  be  con- 
sidered as  more  probably  bclon"ing  to  these  two  apostles  than  to  the  Evangelists 
who  [lenned  them.  They  were  little  more,  it  would  seem,  if  we  give  full  credit  to 
the  testimony  which  has  been  exhiliited,  than  amanmnsos  to  the  apostles,  on  whom 
they  attended.  Paul,  we  know,  dictated  several  of  his  Kpistles  to  some  of  his 
companions ;  and  if  Mark  and  Luke  heard  the  Gospel  from  Peter  and  Paul,  bo 
often  repeated,  that  they  were  (lerlcct  masters  of  their  respective  narratives,  and 
then  committed  the  same  to  writing,  are  they  not,  virtually,  the  productions  of 
these  ap<istles  which'  have  been  handed  <lown  to  us  ?  And  this  was  no  much  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  fathers,  that  they  speak  of  Mark's  Gospel  as  Peter's,  and  of 
Luke's  as  Paul's.  But  this  is  not  all.  These  Gospels  were  shown  to  these  apostles, 
and  received  their  approbation.  Thus  sp('ak  the  ancients,  as  with  one  vnice,  and 
if  they  had  been  silent,  we  might  be  certain,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
that  these  Evangelists  would  never  have  ventured  to  take  such  an  important  step, 
as  to  write  and  nulilish  the  preaching  of  these  inspired  men,  without  their  cxjiress 
approbation.  Now,  let  it  be  considered,  that  a  narrative  prepareil  by  a  man  well 
acquuinte<l  with  the  facts  related,  may  be  entirely  correct  witlifiut  inspiration  ;  but 
of  this  we  cannot  be  sure,  and,  therefore,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  have  a 
history  of  facts  from  men  who  were  rendered  infallible  by  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  only  advantiige  of  in- 
apiration  in  giving  such  a  narrative,  consists  in  the  proper  selection  of  liirts  and 
circumstances,  aiiilin  the  infallible  certainty  of  the  writing.  Suppose,  then,  that  an 
uninspired  man  should  prepare  an  account  of  siidi  transactions  as  he  had  seen,  or 
heard  from  eye-witnesses  of  undoubted  veracity,  and  that  his  narrative  should  be 
Bubinltted  to  the  inspection  of  an  apostle,  and  receive  his  full  approbation;  might 
not  such  a  bwik  be  considered  as  inspired  ?  If,  in  the  orijjinal  composition,  there 
Bhimid  have  crept  in  some  errors,  (fiir  to  err  is  human,)  the  inspired  reviewer 
would,  of  course,  point  them  out  and  have  them  correcteil :  now  such  a  book 
would  be,  for  all  important  purposes,  an  inspired  volume  ;  and  would  deserve  a 
place  in  the  canon  of  Holy  Sciipture.  If  any  credit,  then,  is  due  to  the  te.-timony 
of  the  Christian  fathers,  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke  are  cancmical  books  ;  for, 
as  was  before  stated,  there  is  a  general  concurrence  among  thcin,  that  those  Kvan- 
gelista  Bubmitti:d  their  works  t«  the  inspection,  and  received  the  approbation,  of 
the  aposlles  Peter  ami  Paul. 

"  4.  Finally,  the  internal  evidence  is  as  strong  in  favour  of  the  Gospels  under 
consideration,  iia  of  any  other  books  of  the  New  'testament.  There  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  Mark  or  Luke  were  capable  of  writing  with  such  perfect  simplicity  and 
propriety,  wiihout  the  aid  of  inspiration,  or  the  assistance  of  inspired  men.  If  we 
reject  these  books  from  the  canon,  we  must  give  up  the  argument  derived  from 
internal  evidence  for  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  altogether.  It  is 
true,  the  learned  professor,  whose  opinions  we  are  opposing,  has  said,  'the  ofii'ncr 
1  compare  their  writings  (Mark's  and  Luke's)  with  those  of  St  Matthew  ami  ou 
.Tolin,  the  greater  arc  my  doubts.'  And  speaking  in  another  place  of  Mark,  he 
says,  '  in  some  immaterial  instances  he  seems  to  have  erre<l,'  and  he  gives  it  as  hii 
opinion,  '  that  they  who  undertake  to  reconcile  St  Mark  with  St.  Alatthew,  or  to 
show  that  he  is  no  where  corrected  by  St  John,  experience  great  dilKculty,  amV 
have  not  leldoni  to  resort  to  unnalural  explanations.      But  the  learned  proO^-sor 
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hiu  not  mentmnol  any  particular  cases  of  irrccnneilcnlile  <liscrc[>nncies  between  tliis, 
£van;;cli3t  anil  St.  ^tlltlllcw  ;  nor  dovs  lie  inilionto  in  what  staloinents  lie  is  cor- 
rected by  St.  Jolin.  Until  soinclliin;;  of  lliis  kind  is  cxiiibitod,  j^encnd  remarks  of 
this  sort  are  deserving  of  ""  conaidrrutioii.  To  liarmonise  the  Kviuigilists  Ims 
always  been  found  a  dinicult  task,  but  this  does  not  prove  tli.1t  flioy  eonlrmlii  t 
each  other,  or  that  their  ncooiints  arc  irroconcileable.  Many  Ihio^^s,  whii-h,  .it 
first  sii^ht,  appear  contradictory,  are  ftnind,  upon  closer  oxuniihalion,  to  be  pci*- 
feetly  harmonious;  and  if  thure  bt;  some  thinjjs  nliicli  commentators  have  brcii 
unable  satisfactorily  to  recoiuile,  it  is  no  mure  than  what  nii^ht  be  expected  in 
narratives  so  concise,  and  in  which  a  strict  re<;aril  to  (-hronoli>i;ical  order  did  not 
enter  into  the  plan  of  the  writers.  And  if  this  objection  be  permitteil  to  influence 
our  judgment  in  this  case,  it  will  operate  a;!ainst  the  inspiration  of  the  other 
Kvan;;elists  as  well  iis  Mark  ;  but  in  our  apprehension,  when  the  discrepancies  are 
impartially  considered,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  facts  candidly  and  accu- 
rately wei;^hed,  there  will  be  found  no  solid  ground  of  objection  to  the  inspii'ation 
of  any  of  the  Gospels;  —  certainly  nothing,  which  can  counterbidunce  the  strong 
evidence  arising  from  the  style  and  spirit  of  the  writers.  In  what  respcrts  these 
two  Evangelists  fall  short  of  the  olhers  has  never  l>cen  nhowii ;  upon  the  most 
thorough  examination  and  fair  comparison  of  these  inimitable  productions,  they 
appear  to  be  all  indited  by  the  same  spirit,  and  to  possess  the  same  superiority  to  all 
human  compositions. 

"  Compare  the^c  Gospels  with  those  which  are  acknowledged  to  bavc  bei  n 
written  by  uninspired  men,  ami  you  will  need  no  nice  [lowcr  ol'  discrimination  to 
see  the  diircrcnce:  the  first  appear  in  every  respect  worthy  of  Goil ;  the  l.tst 
betray,  in  every  page,  the  weakness  of  man."  ' 

[The  proof  lh.it  this  Gospel  was  ippited  as  Scripture  by  St.  Paul  is  very  plain  : 
that  apostle  writes  (1  Tim.  v.  18.),  *' The  Scripture  saith.  Thou  slialt  not  inii/./le 
the  ox  that  trcadclh  mit  the  corn,  and,  Tht;  bilmnrcr  i.i  wiuiht/  ttf  hii  Tcwtirtl." 
The  latter  words  (only  found  in  Luke  x.  7.)  being  thus  coupled  with  a  scntenie 
from  the  law  of  Moses.] 

'  Alexander  on  the  ('anon,  pp.  *i0.3  — 210.  The  imiiurt.incc  r>t"  llic  siilijcct  ami  llic  coo- 
cliisivu  viiidicatiuii  of  tin;  Gi»>|i,  Is  of  I.iiko  ami  Mark,  coiilaiiii-d  in  llic  prccciliiig  nli-.rivii- 
tioiis,  will,  we  trust,  cuiiipriisuti:  ("it  tin-  len^'lli  ol  the  <|nu(iiti(<ii  al'ovc  ^ivrii;  csporially  as 
the  h-anicil  trallsliltia-  of  Mirli.u  lis,  wIiom*  iiMiiotatioiis  liavc  so  rri-i|ili-litly  concrtisl  the 
st4Ltenicllts  and  assc'i'tioli.s  of  the  tiirniaii  ^n>'^.■^^^l^,  has  otliTfd  no  nt'utatlon  ot  his  itl- 
folillilcil  olijcctioMs  to  tile  cailoniial  aiillnnily  ul  tliisi-  (lo^pi  Is.  "TIhic  I-,"  iiitliid, — 
I'rofi'Ssor  Ali'xaiitlci'  miiarks  wiili  i'i|iial  liiilli  iiikI  iiiity,  —  "  >uiiu-tliiii^  ic|'riiii-iivililr,  not 
to  say  inijiioiis^  in  that  hulil  sj.iiir  of  iiMxIcni  niliiisiii,  wliiih  lias  lt-<l  in. my  iiiiiiii  iit  Uili- 
tical  Hclioliirs,  cs|ii-<  jiillv  in  (icniiaiiv,  (ii~t  to  iilliok  tin;  iiiilli'>i-ily  i>l'  jLolinilar  lirit>ks  of 
Scnjitiirc,  illld  nrxt  to  i.ill  in  ([iic^tinii  llic  iii^|iiriiliiiit  of  the  \v  hole  vnliitlM'.  Touliat 
extent  this  lireiiiioiisiMss.,1  iriia-isin  lias  I,i-cii  laiTicd  we  nrrd  not  say;  for  it  is  a  niattiT  of 
notoriety,  that  of  l.air,  tin-  mo^t  ilan^croiis  ciiciiiit.s  of  the  Bilile  have  liccn  found  o(-cii|tyiiig 
tJic  places  of  its  mlvocatrs;  iiiiil  (lie  ciitical  art.  ^vliiih  was  ilitciKk-il  for  the  correct  ion  of  the 
text,  iiiiil  the  intcrprrtiidon  of  the  s.i(-ri  il  hooks,  has,  in  a  most  niiiiatiiral  way,  hccii  tnnicd 
against  the  Itililc;  and  tiiiatly.  the  ins|iiration  of  all  the  sacred  liooks  has  not  only  hccii 
qacstioned,  hut  scornfully  n.-jectcd,  by  PnifcsHom of  Tlteulfx/}/ 1  And  thcKc  men,  while  lixing 
on  endowments  wliii-h  pious  benevolence  had  consecrated  for  the  siipi>ort  of  rcli;;ioii.  and 
openly  connected  with  chiirelics  whose  creeds  contain  orthodox  o|iiiiions,  ha\e  so  far  fur- 
gutten  their  high  responsibilities,  and  ncgleeted  the  claims 'which  tlic  church  had  on  them, 
as  to  exert  all  their  ingenuity  and  learning;  to  sap  the  fonndalioii  of  that  system  wliieli 
they  were  sworn  to  defend.  'J'liey  have  had  the  shameless  harilih<K>d  to  send  forth  into 
the  world  boiiks  under  their  iomi  names,  which  contain  fully  as  iniieh  of  the  poison  of 
inlidclity  05  [\uis]  ever  distilled  from  the  pens  of  the  most  mali^^nant  deists  whose 
writings  have  fallen  as  a  ciiisi'.  upon  the  world.  The  only  cfreetnal  security  which  wo 
have  a;:uinst  this  new  ami  most  daiiKeroiis  form  of  infidelity,  is  found  in  the  spiiit  of  the 
age.  which  is  so  snjierficial  and  cursory  in  its  rcadin;;,  that  however  many  clalioraic  criti- 
cal works  may  ho  published  in  foreign  laii[;ua(^cs,  very  few  of  tlicm  will  Ihj  rcail,  even  hy 
theological  sMident.s,  in  this  country.  May  God  override  the  efforts  of  tlicHc  enemies  of 
Christ  and  tin-  Itilde,  so  that  good  may  come  out  of  cvill"  ^Alexander  on  the  Canon, 
pp.  212.  213.)  In  this  prayer,  wc  are  persuaded,  every  candid  and  tlevout  critical  student 
of  the  Scriptures  will  most  cordially  concur.  [How  nineh  this  jiraycr  is  called  for  tww 
(18.^j6)  in  this  country  is  painfully  inanil'est,  when  such  evil  hooks  as  those  to  which  Prof. 
Alexander  refers  have  iircn  jnipt/furi--nl,  iiinl  when  notoriety  is  pon^lit  hy  setlinj.;  iiiide  the 
plenary  authority  of  God's  word,  that  is,  the  anihoiity  of  the  Holy  tiliosl,  wihose  record 
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2.  Beiiicles  the  preceding  objections  of  Michaeli:j  to  the  canonical 
authority  of  this  Gospel  in  general,  the  genuineness  of  some  particular 
I)a3sage8  has  been  questioned,  the  evitJence  for  wliich  is  now  to  be 
stated. 

(1.)  The  authenticity  of  the  first  two  chapters  has  of  late  years 
been  impugned  by  those  who  deny  the  miraculous  conception  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ;  but  with  how  little  real  foundation,  will  readily 
appear  from  the  following  facts:  — 

[i.]  These  two  chapters  are  found  in  all  the  ancient  manuscripts  and  versiona 
at  present  known. 

[ii.]  The/irtt  chapter  of  Luke's  Gospel  is  connected  with  the  second,  precisely 
in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  seen  (p.  4'21.  tupra)  that  the  two  first  chapters  of 
St.  Matthew's  Gospel  are  connected:  '^yivtro  ilK  ii>  raic  iniiinnQ  —  NuH'  it  canii;  to 
pass  in  Chose  day),  ^-c.  (Luke  ii.  1.)  And  the  tecund  chapter  of  St.  Luke's  (ioS|>el 
lif  in  a  similar  manner  eonneelcd  with  the  third:—  'V.v  Irn  AK  jrd-Tfcmi.rriry — A'oic, 
in  the  fifteenth  year,  (fc.  (Luke  iii.  1.)  This  Gospel,  therefore,  couhl  not  possibly 
have  begun  with  the  third  chapter,  but  must  have  been  preceded  by  some  intro- 
duction. 

[iii.]  But  beiMuse  the  first  chapters  of  it  were  not  found  in  the  copies  used  by 
Marcion,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Macionitea  in  the  second  century,  11  is  alfirmed 
that  they  are  spurious  interpolations. 

A  little  consideration  will  show  the  falsehooil  of  this  assertion.  The  notions 
entertained  by  Marcion  were  among  the  wildest  that  can  be  conceived  ;  —  that  our 
Saviour  was  man  only  in  outward  form,  and  that  he  was  not  born  like  other  men, 
but  appeared  on  earth  full  grown.  He  rejected  the  Old  Testatnent  altogether,  as 
proceeding  from  the  Creator,  who,  in  his  opinion,  was  void  of  giHulne.ss;  and  of 
the  New  'Testament  he  received  only  one  Gospel  (which  is  supposed,  but  without 
foundation,  to  be  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke')  and  ten  of  Paul's  Kpisiles,  all  of  which 


'  The  Gospel  used  by  Marcion  certainly  did  not  contain  the  first  two  chapters  of  Luke; 
but  neither  did  it  contain  the  third  chapter,  nor  more  than  one  half  of  the  loiirih;  ntel  in 
the  Buhsequcnt  parts,  (as  we  are  informed  hy  Dr.  Lardiier,  who  had  exaniineil  tins  fiithjert 
with  his  usual  minuteness  and  accuracy.)  it  was  "  mutilated  and  ottered  in  a  ^^rcat  variety 
of  places,  lie  would  not  allow  it  to  be  called  the  Gosjiel  of  Saint  Luke,erBsiiii,'  the  imine 
of  that  Evangelist  from  the  beginning  of  his  copy."  (Iju-dner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  ix. 
pp.  393 — 401  ;  4to.  vol.  iv.  pp.  61 1 — ol5.)  His  alterations  were  not  made  on  any  critical 
principle^  but  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner,  in  order  to  suit  his  extravagant  theology. 
Indeed  some  have  thought  that  the  opinion  that  he  used  Luke's  Gospel  at  all,  rests  upon 
no  suSieient  foundation.  So  dilTerent  were  the  two  works,  that  some  distin|,'uishcd 
biblical  scholars  of  modem  times,  particularly  Semler,  Eichliom,  Griesbach.  Loefllcr,  and 
Marsh,  have  rejected  that  opinion  altogether.  Grieslioch  maintained  thivt  Marcion  com- 
piled a  work  of  his  own,  for  the  service  of  his  system  and  the  use  of  his  followers,  from 
the  writings  of  the  Evangelists,  and  particularly  of  Luke,  (llist.  TexL  Gr.  EpisL  Paul, 
p.  92.)  "  That  Marcion  used  St.  Lulte's  Gospel  at  all,"  says  Bp.  Marsh,  "  is  a  position 
which  has  been  taken  for  granted  without  the  least  proof.  Marcion  hinuwlf  never  pre- 
tended that  it  was  the  Gospel  of  Luke;  as  TertuUian  acknowledges,  saying  Afurcwn  .ran- 
aelio  no  nullum  adtcribit  autorem.  (Adv.  Marcion.  lib.  iv.  e.  2  )  It  is  probable  therefore 
that  he  used  some  apocryphal  Gospel,  which  had  much  matter  in  common  with  that  of 
St.  Luke,  but  yet  was  not  the  some."  (Marsh's  Mithaclis,  vol.  iii.  p.  139  )  Dr.  Loeffler 
has  very  fully  examined  the  question  in  his  Dissertation,  entitled  Marcimem  I'aulli  Epit- 
toliu  el  Luca  Enangelium  adulteratie  dubitatur.  JYankfort  on  the  Oder,  1788.  The  con- 
clusions of  his  minute  investigation  are  "(1)  That  the  Gospel  used  by  Marcion  was  anoiiy- 
mous-  (2)  Marcion  rejected  all  our  four  Gospels,  and  maintained  the  authenticity  of  Ins 
own  in  opposition  to  them:  (3.)  His  followers  afterwards  maintained,  that  Christ  himself 
and  "buI  were  the  authors  of  it:  (4.)  Irena;us,  TertuUian,  and  Epiphanius,  had  no  reason 
for  regardint;  Mareion's  Gospel  as  an  altered  edition  of  Luke's,  and  their  ajsertion  is  a 
mere  conjecture  resting  upon  none  but  frivolous  and  absurd  allegations:  (5  J  ',■;«  •""'■- 
enee  of  Mareion's  Gospel  from  Luke's  is  inconsistent  with  the  Bujiposition :  (6)  there  are 
no  just  grounds  for  believing  that  Marcion  had  any  pressing  motives  to  mducc  bim  to 
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Inutlliitcd  and  illsculscd  by  Iiis  alteratinnii,  inlerpolalions,  nnd  omissions.'     Tliis 
iduet  of  Mareion  a  coinpfeluly  iiivaliilfttos   any  ariiunieiit  that  may  be  drawn 


Cniiii  the  oiiilanion  of  tlie  Iwo  fiist  cliiiplors  of  Luke's  Oospel  in  Aij  copy;  and 
wlii'n  it  is  iicldiil  tbat  liis  arbitrary  interpolations,  &c.  of  it  were  exposed  by  Beveral 
contemporary  writers,  and  particularly  by  Tertullian',  we  conceive  that  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  two  chapters  in  question  are  established  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt.' 

(2.)  From  the  occurrence  of  the  word  Keytmv  {Legio,  that  is,  a 
Legion),  in  Greek  characters,  in  Luke  viii.  30.,  a  suspicion  has  been 
raised  that  the  whole  paragniph,  containing  the  narrative  of  Christ's 
healing  the  Gadarene  Demoniac  (viii.  27 — 39.)  is  an  interpolation. 
This  doubt  is  grounded  on  the  assertion  that  this  mode  of  expression 
was  not  customary,  either  with  Luke,  or  with  any  classic  writer  in 
the  apostolic  age.  l?ut  this  charge  of  interpolation  is  utterly  ground- 
less; for  the  passage  in  question  is  found  in  all  the  manuscripts  and 
versions  that  arc  extant,  and  the  mode  of  expression  alluded  to  is 
familiar  both  with  the  Evangelist,  and  also  with  classic  writers  who 
were  contemporary  with  him.     Thus, 

[i.]  In  I.ukc  X.  35.  we  meet  with  Ai(»ripin,  which  is  manifestly  the  Latin  word 
Deuaria  in  Greek  characters.  In  lix.  20.  we  also  have  Xoi'fiifiiui',  which  word, 
thou<;h  acknuwieilged  in  the  Greek  lan^age,  is  nothin);  more  than  the  Latin  word 
Swlarmm,  a  napkin  or  handkerchief;  and  lu  Acts  xvi.  I'i.  we  have  also  KOAUNIA 
{Colonia)  a  CoLot«r. 

[ii.]  That  the  mode  of  expression,  above  objected  to,  woj  customary  with  classic 
authors  in  the  apostolic  age,  is  evident  from  the  foUowin^  passage  of  rlutarch,  who 
was  born  not  more  than  ten  years  after  Jeeus  Christ.  He  tells  us  that,  when  the 
city  of  Rome  was  built,  Romulus  divided  the  younger  part  of  the  inhabitants  into 
battalions.  Kach  corps  consisted  of  three  thousand  foot,  and  three  hundred  horse ; 
and  (the  historian  adds)  'KjcX^^i}  ik  AEPEQK,  r^  Xo-yaiaQ  §\vai  rov^  ftaxi/^ov^  navruv, 

adopt  a  (garbled  copy  of  Luke;  and  the  motires  assigned  by  the  fathers  are  incoosistent 
and  self-destructive." — Dr.  J.  F.  Smith's  Scripture  Testimony  tu  the  Messiah,  vol  ii. 
pp.  13,  14. 

[Though  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  all  thnt  may  be  said  respecting 
the  Evanyelinm  of  Mareion,  it  is  well  to  point  out  that  the  invcsti^ntiuns  of  Halm  (Das 
Kvangciium  Marciuns  in  seiner  ursprtiitglichcn  Gestult,  Konigsltcrg,  1823),  Olshausen, 
and  others,  fully  cstid»lish  the  fact  lestifiud  by  Tcrtullian  ami  other  early  writers,  that 
Mareion  did  form  his  Gofspcl  hy  extruding  from  St.  Luke  all  that  did  not  suit  hU  scheme. 
A  modern  theory  is  that  St.  Luke's  Gospel  was  formed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second 
century  out  of  the  earlier  and  more  authentic  work  upheld  by  Mareion  I  Of  coarse,  when 
evidence  is  cast  aside,  wo  have  nothing  to  lead  ns.  Ilorting's  **  Quiestionem  do  Marcionc," 
&c  (Utrecht,  1849)  is  a  useful  iKwk  on  this  subject] 

*  Kpiphaiiius  hiis  given  a  long  account  of  Mareion's  alterations,  &c.  of  the  Now  Tes- 
tament. See  Dr.  Lardncr's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  ix.  pp.  369 — 393.;  4to.  vol  iv.  pp.  610 — 
624. 

'  See  the  passage  at  length  in  Lardncr's  Works,  6vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  256 — 288  ;  4to.  vol.  L 
pp.  419,420. 

■  Much  stress  has  been  laid  npnn  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  genealogies  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  Luke  iii.  and  Matt,  i.,  and  also  on  the  supposed  chronological  ditliculty  in 
our  Saviour's  age;  but  these  seeming  contradictions  may  be  so  satisfactorily  explained 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  those  solutions  in  this  place.  See  also  Dr.  Narcs's  Ite- 
marks  on  th"  Unitarian  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  27.  et  ««/. ;  Archhp.  I..aurence'a 
Critical  Reflections  on  the  misrepresentations  contained  in  the  modem  Sociniau  Version, 
pp.  SI — 73.;  and  Dr.  Hales  on  Faith  in  the  Trinity,  vol.  L  pp.  88—1 10. 

[As  to  the  difliculty  connected  with  Luke  ii.  2.,  from  the  mention  of  Cyrenius  as 
governor  of  Jiidiea  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  birth,  it  is  now  known  (see  Dr.  Davidson's 
Appendix)  that  this  iroj  really  the  cose.  Other  solutions  bad  been  proposed  which  were 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  difficulty  was  not  insuperable,  even  if  these  solutions  had  not 
been  the  real  explanations.  This  is  a  good  instance  of  what  may  be  gaiped  at  last  by 
holding  fast  the  Scripture  in  spite  of  imagined  or  sunposed  discrepancies.] 


that  IS,  It  wai  catted  a  leoiok,  becMuxe  the  mott  warlike  persons  were  "  telerlnl "  A 
lew  sentences  afterwards,  we  meet  with  the  following  Latin  words  in  {Jreek  ch  i- 
rarters,  viz.  IIATI'IK  lOVS  {Patricu,>),  Patricians;  llliNAToi;  (Senatm)  the 
Sknate;  llATPUNAi;  (Patron,,,),  1'atbons;  KAIUNTAJ:  (Client.s),  Ciilnts'- 
and  in  a  subsequent  page  of  the  same  historian,  we  meet  with  the  word  Ki;Atn:i' 
(Leteret),  Celkbks.'  Again,  in  Dion  Cassius',  we  meet  with  the  following  sen- 
tence: T""  r"P  KKAEHIUN  aVvo..-  .->.,— /«r  1  am  chief,  or  commander,  V  Me 
Ceteret.  Whether  these  are  Latin  words  in  Greek  characters  or  not,  the  coinmon 
sense  of  the  reader  must  determine.  The  word  AEl'tliN  is  not  so  barbarous,  but 
that  It  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  two  lexicographers,  Hcsychius  and  Suidas.* 

We  have,  therefore,  every  reasonable  evidence  that  can  be  desired 
for  the  genuineness  of  this  passage  of  Luke's  Gospel. 

(3.)  The  forty-tliird  and  forty-fourth  verses  of  Luke  xxii.  arc  wnnt- 
mg  in  the  Alexandrian  and  Vatican  manuscripts,  in  the  Nitrian  Frag- 
ments, {here)  in  the  Codex  Leicestrensis,  in  the  Codex  ViiidoJMjnensia 
Lambecii  31.,  and  in  the  Thebaic  version,  and  some  other  authorities; 
and  in  the  Codices  Hasiliensis  B.  VI.  (E.)  and  Vaticanus  354.  (.S.),  of 
the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  and  some  other  more  recent  manuscripts, 
these  verses  are  marked  with  an  asterisk,  and  in  some  of  the  MSs! 
collated  by  Matthaii  with  an  obelisk.  Their  gcnuiueness,  therefore, 
has  been  disputed. 

Epiphanius,  Hilary,  and  Jerome  bear  testimony  that,  in  their  time,  these  verses 
were  wanting  in  some  Greek  and  Latin  MSS.  But,.on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
found  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  MSS.  (as  Kosenmuller  remarks),  without  an 
obelitk,  and  in  all  the  ancient  versions  except  the  Thebaic,  a  revised  copy  of  the 
old  Latin,  and  a  Memphitic  MS.  They  are  also  recognised  by  Justin  Martyr, 
Hippolytus,  IrenKus,  Epiphanius,  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,' 
Titus  of  Rostra,  and  Cassorius.  The  reason  for  the  omission  of  these  verses  in 
some  MSS.  and  for  their  being  marked  as  suspected  in  others,  is  by  some  supposed 
to  have  been  that  they  were  rejected  by  some  of  the  more  timid,  lest  they  should 
appear  to  favour  the  Arians :  it  ma^  be  that  they  were  omitted  in  Luke  from  their 
being  early  read  in  a  lesson  containing  part  of  Matt,  xxvi.' 

The  verses  in  question  are  certainly  genuine,  and  they  are  accord- 
ingly retained  by  Griesbach  in  the  text,  without  any  mark  to  indicate 
that  they  are  either  spurious  or  suspected.* 

IV.  With  regard  to  the  time  when  this  Gospel  was  written,  there 
is  some  difference' of  ojiinion  ;  Dr.  Owen  and  others  referring  it  to  the 
year  63,  while  Jones,  Michaelis,.  Lardner,  and  the  majority  of  biblical 
critics,  assign  it  to  the  year  63  or  64,  which  date  appears  to  be  the 
true  one,  and  corresponds  with  the  internal  characters  of  time  exhi- 
bited in  the  Gospel  itself.  [The  date  assigned  to  this  Gospel  must 
in  part  depend  on  that  of  1  Timothy,  where  it  is  quoted ;  and  a.s 
to  that,  great  difference  of  opinion  exists.]     But  it  is  not  easy  to 

'  Plutarchi  Vitee,  in  Romulo,  torn.  i.  pp.  51,  .'>2.  edit  Bryani. 

'  Plutarchi  Vine,  vol.  i.  p.  71.  In  the  »amo  page  also  occurs  the  word  KAniTnAION 
{Capitulium),  the  catitol. 

'  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  iv.  cited  by  Mr.  Rcnnell  (to  whom  we  are  principally  indebted  for 
the  observations  above  stated),  in  his  Auiniailversions  on  the  Unitoriiiu  Veraion  of  the 
New  Testament,  p.  52. 

*  See  their  lexicons,  in  voce;  their  elucidations  of  this  word  are  cited  by  Schleusncr,  in 
his  lycxicon  in  Nov.  Test,  voce  Aryftii*. 

'  [And  to  that  place  some  copies  (such  as  Cod.  Lcicest.  noticed  above,  as  omitting  them 
in  Luke)  transpose  them.  See  the  evidence  for  the  genuineness  as  deduced  from  tlio 
Ammonian  Sections  and  Euscbian  Canons  in  "  Account  of  Printed  Text,"  p,  205.] 

■  Griesbachii  et  Schulzii  Nov.  Test.  torn.  i.  p.  470.  Iloscnmijllcr,  Kiilriwl,  niid  liloom- 
ficld  on  Luke  xxIL  43,  44.     Pritii,  Introd.  ad  Nov.  Test  pp.  19,  20.     Lipsiu;,  1764. 
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nacertain  tlie  plane  wliere  it  was  written.     Jerome  says,  that  Tiuke, 
the  third  Evanjielist,  piiblislicd  his  Gospel  in  tlie  countries  of  Acliaia 
and  Bojotia;  Gregory  Naziaiizcn  also  says  that  Luke  wrote  for  tlie 
Greeks,  or  in  Achaia.     Grotius  states  that,  about  the  time  when  Paul 
left  Rome,  Luke  departed  to  Achaia,  where  he  wrote  the  books  we 
now  have.     Dr.  Cave  was  of  opinion  that  they  were  written  at  Rome 
before  the  termination  of  Paul's  captivity;  but  Drs.  Mill  and  Grabe, 
and  Wetstcin,  affirm  that  this  Gospel  was  published  at  Alexandria  in 
Egypt,  in  opposition  to  the    jJScudo-GoHpel   circulated  among    the 
Egyptians.       Dr.  Lardner  h:is  examined  these  various  o])inions  at 
considerable  length,  and  concludes  that,  upon  the  whole,  there  is  no 
good  reason  for  supposing  that  Luke  wrote  his  Gospel  at  Alexandria, 
or  that  he  preached  at  all  in  Egypt;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  niori  pro- 
bable that  when  he  left  Paul,  he  went  into  Greece,  and  there  com- 
posed or  finished  and  published  his  Gospel,  and  the   Acts   of  the 
Apostles.'     [Mr.  Alford  f  Proleg.  ch.  iv.  §  7.)jgives  good  reasons  for 
supposing  that  this  Gospel  was  written  some  years  before  the  Acts, 
and  that  the  Acts  was  a  work  written  at  the  end  of  the  two  years  of 
St.  Paul's  Roman  imprisonment,  before  Luke  had  left  him.] 

V.  That  Luke  wrote  his  Gospel  for  the  benefit  of  Gentile  converts, 
is  affirmed  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  Christian  antiquity,  and  it  may 
also  be  inferred  from  his  dedicating  it  to  one  of  his  Gentile  converts. 
This,  inileed,  appears  to  have  been  its  peculiar  design;  for,  writing 
to  those  who  were  far  remote  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  ignorant 
of  Jewish  affairs,  it  was  requisite  that  he  should  descend  to  many 
particulars,  and  touch  on  various  points,  which  would  have  been  un- 
necessary had  he  written  exclusively  for  Jews.  On  this  account  he 
begins  his  history  with  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist  (i.  5 — 80.),  as 
introductory  to  that  of  Christ;  and  in  the  course  of  it  he  notices 
several  particulars  mentioned  by  Matthew,  (ii.  1  —  9.  &c.)  Hence, 
also,  he  is  particularly  careful  in  specifying  various  circumstances  of 
facts  that  were  highly  conducive  to  the  inforuiati(m  of  strangers ;  but 
which  it  could  not  have  been  necessary  to  recite  to  the  Jews,  who 
could  easily  supply  them  from  their  own  knowledge.  On  this  account, 
likewise,  he  gives  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  not  as  Matthew  had  done, 
by  showing  that  Jesus  was  the  son  of  David,  from  whom  the  Scnp- 
tures  taught  the  Jews  that  the  Messiah  was  to  spring ;  but  he  traces 
Christ's  lineage  up  to  Adam,  agreeably  to  the  mode  of  tracing  genea- 
logies in  use  among  the  Gentiles,  by  ascending  from  the  person  whose 
lineage  was  given  to  the  founder  of  his  race  (iii.  23 — 38.);  and  thus 
shows  that  Jesus  is  the  seed  of  the  woman,  who  was  promised  for  the 
redemption  of  the  whole  world.  Further,  as  the  Gentiles  had  but 
little  knowledge  of  Jewish  transactions,  Luke  has  marked  the  a;ras, 
when  Christ  was  born  and  when  John  began  to  announce  the  Gospel, 
by  the  reigns  of  the  Roman  emperors  (iii.  1,  2.),  to  which  point  Alat- 
thew  and  the  other  Evangelists  have  not  attended.  Luke  has  likewise 
introduced  many  things  not  noticed  by  the  other  Evangelista,  which 
eucouniged  the  Gentiles  to  hearken  to  the  Gospel,  and,  when  their 

'  Lorilnoi's  Works,  Hvo.  vol.  vi.  pi>.  130  -136.;  4to.  vol.  iii   p|).  lli'J— 202. 
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consciences  were  awakened  by  it,  to  turn  to  God  on  the  ground  of 
that  redemption  which  sets  forth  j)ardon  and  acceptance.  Of  this  de- 
scription are  the  panibles  of  the  publican  praying  in  the  temple  (xviii. 
10.),  and  of  the  lost  piece  of  silver  (xv.  8 — 10.),  and  ])articularly  the 
prophetic  parable  of  the  prodigal  son  ;  which,  besides  its  spiritual  and 
universal  application,  beautifully  intimates  that  the  Gentile,  repre- 
sented by  the  younger  or  prodigal  son,  returning  at  length  to  his 
heavenly  Father,  would  meet  with  the  most  merciful,  gracious,  and 
affectionate  reception,  (xv.  11.  e/  seg.)  Christ's  visit  to  Zacchcus  the 
publican  (xix.  v.)  and  the  pardon  of  the  penitent  thief  on  the  cross 
(xxiii.  40 — 43.),  are  also  lively  illustrations  of  the  mercy  and  good- 
ness of  God  to  penitent  sinners. 

Lest,  however,  doubts  should  arise  whether  any  but  the  lost  sheep 
of  the  house  of  Israel  were  interested  in  these  good  tidings,  other 
parables  and  facts  are  introduced  which  cannot  be  taken  in  this 
limited  sense.  Thus  Luke  recites  the  parable  of  the  merciful 
Samaritan  (x.  33.);  he  relates  that  another  Samaritan  was  healed 
and  commended  for  his  faith  and  gratitude  (xvii.  19.);  and,  when  a 
village  of  this  people  proved  rude  and  inhospitable,  that  the  zeal  of 
the  two  apostles  who  wished  to  consume  them  by  fire  from  heaven 
was  reproved  (ix.  52 — 56.) ;  and  they  were  told  that  "  the  Son  of 
man  came,  not  to  destroy  men^s  lives,  but  to  save  them." 

Lastly,  this  Evangelist  inserts  examples  of  kindness  and  mercy 
shown  to  the  Gentiles.  Thus,  our  Saviour,  in  the  very  first  public 
discourse  recorded  in  Luke's  Gospel,  takes  notice  that  such  favours 
were  vouchsafed  to  the  widow  of  Sarcpta  and  Naiiman  the  Syrian, 
both  Gentiles,  as  were  not  conferred,  in  like  circumstances,  on  any 
of  the  Israelites,  (iv.  25 — 27.)  And  the  prayer  upon  the  cross 
(xxiii.  34.),  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  kiinw  not  what  they  do,"  is 
placed  between  the  act  of  crucifying  our  Lord  and  that  of  jiarting 
his  raiment,  both  of  which  were  performed  by  the  Roman  soldiers ; 
to  whom,  therefore,  this  prayer  must  have  respect,  as  much  as  to  any 
of  his  persecutors.' 

VI.  Great  and  remarkable  characters  always  have  many  biographers. 
Such  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  our  Saviour,  whose  life  was 
so  beautiful,  his  character  so  sulilime  and  divine,  his  doctrine  so  ex- 
cellent, and  the  miracles  by  which  he  confirmed  il  were  so  illustrious 
and  80  numerous,  that  it  was  impossible  but  many  should  undertake 
to  write  evangelical  narrations,  or  short  historical  memoirs  concerning 
his  life,  doctrines,  and  transactions,  which  are  now  lost.  This  we 
infer  from  St.  Luke's  introduction  to  his  Gospel: — Forasmuch,  says 
he,  as  many  have  taken  in  hand  to  set  forth  itt  order  a  declaration  of 
those  things  which  are  most  surely  believed  among  us,  even  as  they,  who 
from  the  beginning  were  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  H'ord,  de- 
livered them  unto  us ;  it  seemed  good  to  me  also,  having  had  perfict 
understanding  of  all  things  from  the  very  first,  to  lorite  unto  thee  in 
order,  most  excellent  Theophilus,  that  thou  mightest  learn  the  certainty 
of  those  things,  wherein  thou  hast  been  instructed.  (L  1 — 4.)     From 
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these  introductory  sentences  we  learn,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
writers  alhideJ  to  were  not  our  Evangelists  Matthew  and  I\Iark,  who 
were  the  only  Evangelists  that  can  be  supjiosed  to  have  written  before 
Luke ;  for  Matthew  was  an  eye-witness,  and  wrote  from  personal 
knowledge,  not  from  the  testimony  of  others ;  and  tipu  cannot  with 
propriety  be  called  many.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  these  nanations  consisted  of  those  things  which  are  most  surely 
believed  among  Us  —  that  is,  of  the  things  performed  by  Jesus  Christ, 
and  confirmed  by  the  fullest  evidence,  among  the  first  professors  of 
the  Christian  faith,  of  wiiich  number  Luke  reckons  himself.  Lastly, 
it  appears  that  these  narrations  were  received  either  from  the  a])08tle8 
themselves,  or  from  their  assistants  in  the  work  of  the  Gospel,  who 
were  eye-witnesses  of  the  life  and  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that 
they  were  connwsed  with  an  upright  intention,  though  they  were 
inaccurate  and  defective.  What  tiiesc  imperfect  and  incorrect  liistories 
of  our  Saviour  were  it  is  impossible  now  to  determine,  as  they  are 
not  mentioned  by  any  contemporary  writer,  and  probably  did  not 
survive  the  age  in  which  they  were  composed.' 

The  scope  of  Luke's  Gospel  therefore  was,  to  supersede  the  defective 
and  unauthentic  narratives  which  were  then  in  circulation,  and  to 
deliver  to  Theophilus '  a  true  and  genuine  account  of  the  life, 
doctrines,  miracles,  death,  and  resurrection  of  our  Saviour.  Irenaius 
and  some  of  the  Fathers  imagined  that  Luke  derived  his  information 
chiefly  from  the  a])ostle  Paul,  and  that  he  wrote  his  Gospel  at  his 
command';  but  this  conjecture  is  contradicted  by  the  Evangelist's 
own  words  ;  whence  we  are  authorised  to  conclude  that  he  obtained 
his  intelligence  principally  from  those  who  had  both  heard  and  wit- 
nessed the  discourses  and  mincles  of  Jesus  Christ  Now  it  is 
manifest  that  St  Paul  was  not  of  this  number,  for  he  was  not  con- 
verted to  the  Christian  faith  until  the  end  of  the  year  36,  or  pcriiaps 
the  beginning  of  the  year  37.  It  was  from  conversing  with  some  of 
the  apostles  or  immediate  disciples  of  our  Lord,  that  Luke  was 
enabled  to  trace  every  thing  from  the  beginning,  in  order  that  Theo- 
philus might  know  the  certainty  of  those  truths  of  which  he  had 
nitherto  received  only  the  first  elements. 

'  Mill's  Proleg.  §  SS— 37.  Doddridge's  Fam.  Ezpoa.  toI.  L  p.  1.  Lardncr'a  Works, 
8to.  vol.  vi.  pp.  H2— 145.;  4to.  yoI.  iii.  pp.  205—206. 

'  As  the  literal  import  of  this  name  is  jfriend  of  God.  some  have  imagined  that,  nndcr 
this  appellation,  St.  Luke  comprised  all  the  followers  of  Christ,  to  whom,  at/riends  of  God, 
be  dedicated  this  faithful  history  of  our  Sariour.  But  this  interpretation  appears  to  have 
little  solidity  in  it;  for,  if  all  toe  followers  of  Christ  are  addrciised,  why  is  the  tingular 
number  used?  And  what  good  end  could  there  be  accompli»hcd  by  using  a  feigned 
Dame?  Augustine,  Chrysostom,  and  many  others,  have  understood  Theophilus  to  be  a 
real  person;  and  Theophylact  has  well  remarked  that  he  was  a  man  of  senatorial  rank,  and 
possibly  a  prefect  or  governor,  because  he  gives  him  the  snme  title  of  Kptirurr*,  mo4f  &rcc//fn(, 
which  St.  Paul  used  in  his  addresses  to  Felix  and  Festus.  Dr.  Cavo  supposed  him  to 
have  been  a  nobleman  of  Antiocb,  on  the  authority  of  the  pretended  Clementine  Recog- 
nitions, but  these  are  of  no  weight,  being  composed  at  the  end  of  the  second  century,  and 
not  from  the  writer's  personal  knowledge.  The  moat  probable  opinion  is  that  of  Ur, 
Lnrdner,  now  generally  adopted,  viz.  that  as  St.  I.uko  composed  his  Gospel  in  Greece, 
Theophilus  was  a  nuLU  of  rank  of  the  same  country.  Lardncr's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi. 
pp.  138,  139.;  4to.  vol.  iii.  i)p.  203,  204.  Doddridge,  Canipbrll,  Whitby,  &c.  on  Lnkc  i. 
1 — 4.    1)11  Veil's.  Literal  K.\phi-iilioii  of  the  Acts,  pp.  4 — 7.   English  Edition,  London,  1685. 
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VII.  From  some  striking  coincidences  between  certain  passages  in 
Luke's  Gospel  and  the  parallel  passages  in  that  of  Matthew  ',  Koeen- 
muller,  and  some  other  critics,  have  imagined  that  the  former  had 
seen  the  Gosjicl  of  the  latter,  and  that  he  transcribed  considerably 
from  it    But  this  conjecture  docs  not  appear  to  have  any  solid  foun- 
dation ;   for,  in   the  first  place,  it  is  contradicted   by  the  P^vangclist 
Luke  himself,  who  expressly  says  that   he  tlorived   his  information 
from  persons  who  had  been  eye-witnesses;  which  sufficiently  account 
for  those  coincidences.     Further,  Luke  has  related  many  intcre.-itin'r 
particulars',  which  are  not  at  all  noticed  by  Matthew.     And  lastly" 
the  order  of  time,  observed  by  these  two  Evangolista,  is  diHTcrent 
Matthew  relates  the /acAi  recorded  in  his  Gos|iel  in  connection  with 
the  accompanying  or   resulting  teachiny.     Luke,  on   the   contrary, 
appears  to  make  a  classiJicatioH  of  events,  referring  each  to  its  proper 
class. 

The  Gospel  of  Luke,  which  consists  in  our  modern  division  of 
twentjr-four  chapters,  is  divided  by  Roscnmuller  and  others  into 
five  distinct  classes,  viz. : — 

Class  I.  contains  the  Narratine  of  the  Birth  of  Christ,  toyetlier  with 

all  the  Circumstances  that  preceded,  attended,  and  followed  it.  (u  iL 

1—40.) 
Class  II.  comprises  the  Particulars  relative  to  our  Saviour's  Infancy 

and  Youth,  (ii.  41—52.) 
Class  III.  includes  the  Preaching  of  John,  and  the  Baptism  of  Jesus 

Christ,  whose  Genealoyy  is  annexed,  (iii.) 
Class   IV.    comprehends    the  Discourses,    Miracles,   and   Actions   of 

Jesus  Christ,  during  the  whole  of  his  Ministry,  (iv.-  -ix.  50.) 

'  Compare  Luke  iii.  7—9.  16,  17.  with  Matt.  iii.  7— 12.;  Luke  v.  20— 38.  with  Matt.  ix. 
J— 17.;  Luke  vi.  1—5.  with  MatL  xii.  1—5.;  Luke  vii.  22—28.  with  Malt.  xi.  4—11.; 
and  Luke  xii.  22—31.  with  MulL  vi.  25— .13.  Ito.-xjnmullcr  says  that  Bengcl's  mode  of 
comparing  and  harmonising  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Lnke  is  the  best. 

'  Thus  Luke  has  recorded  the  circumstances  relating  to  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist; 
the  annunciation  ;  and  other  important  circunistancci  concerning  the  nativity  of  the 
Messiah;  the  occasion  of  Joseph's  being  then  in  Bethlehem;  the  vision  fn^nted  to  the 
shepherds;  the  early  testimony  of  Simeon  and  Anna;  the  wonderful  manifestation  of  our 
Lord's  proficiency  in  knowledge,  when  only  twelve  yearn  old;  and  his  ajje  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  ministry,  connected  with  the  year  of  the  reigning  emperor.  He  has 
given  us  also  au  account  of  several  memorable  incidents  and  cures  which  had  been 
overlooked  by  the  rest;  the  conversion  of  Z.v;cheus  the  publican;  the  cure  of  the  woman 
who  had  been  bowed  down  for  eighteen  years;  and  of  the  dropsical  man;  the  cleansing  of 
the  ten  lepers;  the  repulse  be  met  with  wlien  about  to  enter  a  Samarium  city;  and  the 
instructive  rebuke  he  gave  on  that  occasion  to  two  of  his  disciples  for  ilieir  mteniperato 
zeal:  also  the  affecting  interview  he  hud,  after  his  resurrection,  with  two  of  his  disciples, 
in  the  way  to  l'>iimans,  and  at  that  villuge.  Luke  has  likewise  added  miiny  edifying 
piu'ahles  to  those  which  had  been  recorded  by, the  other  Kvungelists.  Of  this  iiniiiber  are 
the  parables  of  the  creditor  who  had  two  debtors;  of  the  rich  foid  who  hoardecl  up  bis 
increase,  and,  when  he  had  not  one  day  to  live,  vainly  exulted  in  the  prospect  of  many 
happy  years;  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus;  of  the  reclaimed  profligate;  of  the  Pharisee 
and  the  Publican  praying  in  the  temple;  of  the  judge  who  was  prevailed  on  by  a  widow's 
importunity,  though  he  feared  not  God,  nor  regarded  men;  of  the  barren  fig-tree;  of  the 
compassionate  Samaritan;  and  several  others.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  most  of  these 
partictilHrs  were  specified  by  Irenseus,  in  the  second  century,  as  peculiarly  belonging  to 
the  Gospel  of  Luke;  who  has  thus,  undesignedly,  shown  to  all  succeeding  ages,  that  it  is, 
in  every  thing  materal,  the  ycry  same  book  which  had  ever  been  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  this  Kvnngelist  till  his  diiy,  and  remains  so  distinguished  to  our  timrs.  Dr.  Caini>- 
bell  on  the  Gospels,  vol.  ii.  p.  126.  Sec  the  passage  of  irenseus  in  Dr.  Lardner's  works, 
8io.  vol  ii.  pp.  IBO,  Itil.;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp   30f'..  .107. 
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This  appears  evident :  fof,  after  St.  Luke  had  related  his  temptation 
in  the  wilderness  (iv.  1 — 13.),  he  immediately  adds,  that  Christ 
returned  to  Galilee  (14.),  and  mentions  Nazareth  (16.),  Cnpernaum 
(31.),  and  the  lake  of  Gcnesareth  (v.  1.);  and  then  he  proceeds  as 
far  as  ix.  50.  to  relate  our  Saviour's  transactions  in  Galilee. 
Sect.  1.  The  temptation  of  Christ  in  the  wilderness,  (iv.  1 — 13.) 
Sect.  2.  Transactions  hctween  the  first  and  second  passovers,  a.  d. 
30,31. 

§  i.  Christ  teaches  at  Nazareth,  where  his  townsmen  attempt  to  kill  him.     (iv. 

14—30.) 
§  ii.  Christ  performs  many  miracles  at  CRpernaum,  where  he  teaches,  as  also  in 

other  parts  of  Galilee,  (iv.  31 — 44.) 
§  iii.  The  call  of  Peter,  Andrew,  James,  and  John ;  and  the  miraculous  draught 

of  fishes,  (v.  1 — 11.) 
§  iv.  Christ  heals  a  leper  and  a  paralytic,  (v.  12 — 26.) 
§  ▼.  The  call  of  Matthew,  fr.  27—32.) 
§  vi.  Christ  shows  why  his  disciples  do  not  fast.  (v.  33 — 39.) 

Sect.  3.  Transactions  from  the  second  passover,  to  a  little  before 
the  third  passover,  a.d.  31,  32. 

§  i.  Christ  justifies  liis  disciples  for  plucking  com  on  the  Subbath  dajr ;  and  heals 

a  man  who  hail  a  withered  hnnd.   (vi.  1  —  1 1  ) 
§  ii.  Christ  ordains  tlic  twelve  apostles,   (vi.  12 — 16.) 
§  iii.  Christ  descend:!  from  a  nxmntJiin  into  the  plain  (vi.  17 — 19.),  where  he 

repeals  a  cunsiilvrable  part  of  his  sermon  on  the  mount  (20 — 49  ) ;  which  is 

related  at  length  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  chapters  of  St.  Matthew's 

Gospel. 
§  iv.  Christ  hcids  the  centurion's  servant,  and  restores  to  life  the  widow's  son  at 

Nain.  (vii.  1—17.) 
§  r.  Christ's  reply  to  the  inmiiry  of  John  the  Baptist's  disciples,  and  his  discourse 

to  the  people  concerninj;  Jt>lih.  (vii.  18 — 35.) 
§  vi.  A  woman,  who  had  been  a  sinner,  anoints  the  feet  of  Jesus,  at  the  house  of 

Simon  the  Pharisee,   (vii.  36 — 50.) 
§  vii.  Christ  prenclies  again  through  Gulilec  (viii.  1 — 3.),  where  he  delivers  the 

paralilc  of  the  sower.   (4—15.) 
§  viii.  Christ  (lectures  the  duty  of  the  a[)0Stlc3,  and  also  of  all  Christians,  as  the 

lights  of  the  world  (viii.  16 — 18.),  and  shows  who,  in  his  esteem,  are  his  mother 

and  brethren.  (19—21.) 
§  ix.  Christ  stills  a  tempest  by  his  command  (viiL  22 — 43.),  and  expels  a  legion 

of  demons  at  Gadara.  (26 — 39.) 
§  z.  Christ  cures  the  issue  of  blood,  and  raises  the  daughter  of  Jainis  to  life. 

(viii.  40—56.) 
§  xi.  The  apostles  sent  forth  to  preach.  —  Ilerod  the  Tetrarch  desires  to  see 

Christ,  (ix.  1—9.) 
§  xii.  Christ  miraculously  feeils  five  thousand  men.  — Their  different  opinions 

concerning  him,  and  the  duty  of  taking  up  the  cross  enforced,  (ix.  10 — 27.) 
§  xiii.  The  transfiguration  of  Chri.st  on  a  mountain,  (ix.  28 — 3fi.) 
I  xiv.  On  his  descent  into  the  plain,  Christ  casts  out  a  demon,  which  his  dis- 
ciples couhl  not  expel,  (ix.  37 — 42.) 
§  XV.  Christ  forewarns  his  disciples  of  his  sufTerings  and  death,  exhorts  them  to 

humility,  anil  shows  that  such  as  propagate  the  GoB]>el  are  nut  to  be  hindered. 

(ix.  43—50.) 

Class  V.  contains  an  account  of  our  Saviour's  last  Journey  to  Jeru- 
salem, including  every  Circumstance  relative  to  his  Passion,  Death, 
Resurrection,  and  Ascension,  (ix.  51 — 62.,  x. — xxiv.) 

Siirr.  1.    Traniactioiia    from   Christ's   departure   out  of  Galilee   to 
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Jerusalem,  to  keep  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  to  his  departure  from 
Jerusalem  after  the  feast. 

§  i.  In  his  way  to  Jcrusulem,  the  .Samaritans  refuse  to  receive  Christ.  —  Ilis 

answer  to  several  persons  about  following  him.  (ix.  51 — 62.) 
§  ii.  The  seventy  disciples  sent  forth  to  preach,  (x.  1  — 16.) 

Sect.  2.  Transactions  between  Christ's  departure  from  Jcru.^alcm, 
after  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  a.d.  32,  aud  his  return  tiiitiier  to 
the  fciist  of  Dedication,  in  the  same  year. 
§  i.  The  return  of  the  seventy  disciples  to  Christ,  (x.  17 — 24.) 
§  ii.  Jesus  shows  who  is  to  tie  esteemed  our  neighbour,   (x.  25 — 37.) 
§  iii.  Christ  is  entertained  by  Martha  and  Mary.  (x.  38—42.) 
§  iv.  Christ  teaches  his  disciples  to  pray,  and  inculcates  the  nece5.-ily  of  ioi|>nr- 

tunity  in  prayer,  as  also  implicit  reliance  on  the  paternal  goodness  of  CihI. 

(xi.  1—13.) 
§  V.  Christ's  reply  to  the  Jews,  who  ascribed  his  expulsion  of  demons  to  lleel- 

zebub.  (xi.  14—28.) 
§  vi.  Ilis  answer  to  the  Jews,  who  demanded  a  sign  from  heaven,  (xi.  29 — 30  ) 
§  vii.  The  Pharisees  reiiroved  lor  their  hypocrisy,  (xi.  37—54.) 
§  viii.  Christ   warns   his    disciples,  Jirtl,    to   avoid    hypocrisy    (xii.   1  — 3.) ;  and 

tecorulln,  not  to  neglect  their  duty  to  God,  fur  fear  of  man.  (4 — 12.) 
§  ix.  Caulioiis  against  covetousness  or  worldly-miiidedness,  and  exhortations  to 

be  chiefly  solicitous  for  spiritual  welfare,  (xii.  13—34.) 
§  X.  Admonition  to'  be  always  prepared  for  death.  —  The  reward  of  such  as  are 

careful  to  do  their  duly,  according  to   their  stations  and    the  opportunities 

olTered  to  them.  (xii.  35—48.) 
§  xi.  Christ  reproaches  the  people  for  not  knowing  the  lime  of  Messiah's  coming 

(xii.  49 56.)  ;  and  shows  that  common  reason  is  sudieient  to  teach  men  re- 

|H;ntance.  (57 — 59.) 
S  xii.  Goil's  judgments  on  some  are  designed  to  bring  others  to  repentance.  — 

Tlie  parable  of  the  fig-tree.  (xiii.  1—9  ) 
§  xiii.  Christ  cures  an  iufirin  woman  on  the  Sabbath  day  (xiii.  10 — 17.);  and 

delivers  the  parable  of  the  mustard  seed.  (18—21.) 
§  xiv.  Christ's  journey  towards  Jerusalem  to  keep  the  feast  of  Dedication ;  in 

the  cour^e  of  which  he  shows  that  repentance  is  not  to  be  deferred  (xiii.  21  — 

30.)  ;  reproves  Herod,  and  laments  the  judicial  blindness  of  Jerusalem.  (31 

—35.)' 

Sect.  3.  Transactions  subsequently  to  the  feaat  of  Dedication,  after 
Christ's  departure  from  .Terusaleni,  and  before  his  return  thither  to 
keep  his  last  passover,  a.d.  32,  33. 
S  i.  Christ  heals  a  dropsical  man  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  inculcates  the  duties 

of  humility  and  charity,  (xiv.  I— 14.) 
§  ii.  The  parable  of  the  great  supper,   (xiv.  15— 24.) 
S  iii.  Courage  and  perseverance  shown  to  be  requisite  in  a  true  Christian.     The 

unprofitableness  of  an  unsound  Christian,  (xiv.  25—35.) 
S  iv.  Christ  illustrates  the  joy  of  the  angels  in  heaven  over  repenting  sinners,  by 
"     ■'  •  '       .    '>"•  ••■-  1 !..«..  /..,    I — 7  ^■  2.  Of  the  lost  piece  of  money 


the  parables,  1.  Of  the  lost  sheep  (xv.  1—7);  2.  O 
(8_10.);  and,  3.  Of  the  prodigal  son.  (11—32.) 
V.  The  parable  of  the  unjust  steward,   (xvi.  1—13.) 


§ 


i„^  parable  ,  ... 

The  Pharisees  reproved  for  their  cnvetousness  and  hypocrisy,  (xvi.  14  —  18.) 
vii.  The  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  l.azarus.   (xvi.  19—31.) 
viii.  The  duty  of  not  giving  offence,  (xvii.  1  —  10.) 

ix.  In  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  Christ  cures  ten  lepers  (xvn.  II  — 19) 

"   and  discourses  concerning  his  second  coming    (20—38.)  , ,      ,    , 

S  X.  Encouragement  to  perseverance  in  prayer,  illustraicd  by  the  parable  of  the 

importunate  widow,  (xviii.  1-8.)  ,    .      ..  .,      f 

g  xi.  Self-righteousness  reproved,  and  humility  encouraged,  by  the  parable  of 

tlie  I'lmrisee  and  publican  or  tjix-gatlicrer.  (xviii.  9—14.) 
§  xii.  Clirlst  encourages  young  children  to  be  brought  to  him  (ivui.  15—17.); 
and  discourses  with  a  rich  young  man    (18-30.) 
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§  xiii.  Christ  again  foretella  his  death  to  his  disciples  (zviii.  31—  34.) ;  and  cures 
a  blinil  man  near  Jeriulio.  (35 — 42.) 

§  xiv.  The  conversion  ofZiicclivus  (xix.  1 — 10.) 

§  XV.  Tlie  parable  i>f  a  nobleman  going  into  a  distant  country  to  receive  a  king- 
dom, (xix.  11—28.) 

Sect.  4.  The  transactiona  at  Jerusalem,  until  the  passion  of  Christ, 
A.D.  33. 
§  i.  On  Palm  Sunday  (as  we  now  call  it),  or  thc_/fr»/  day  of  Passion-week,  Christ 

makes  his  lowly  yet  triuniplial  entry  into  Jerusalem,  weeps  over  the  city,  and 

expels  the  traders  out  of  the  temple,  (xix.  29 — 46.) 
§  ii.  On  Monday,  or  the  second  duy  of  I'assion-weck,  Christ  teaches  during  the 

day  in  the  temple,  (xix.  47,  48.) 
§  iii.  On  Tuesday,  or  the  third  day  of  Passion-week, 

(o)  In  the  dity-time,  and  in  the  Temple,  Christ  confutes  the  chief  priests,  scribes, 
and  elders,  I.  By  a  question  com  emin^lhc  baptism  of  John.  (xx.  1 — 8.) — 
2.  By  the  parable  of  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard.  (9 — 19.) — 3.  By  show- 
ing the  lawfulness  of  poying  tribute  to  Ceesar.  (20— 26.)  — The  Snddufccs 
confuted,  anil  the  resurrection  proved.  (27  —  40  )  —  The  scribes  confciumleil, 
and  the  disciples  of  Christ  warned  not  to  follow  their  example.  (41—47.) 
—  The  charity  of  a  poor  widow  commen<lc<l.  (xxi.  1 — 4.) 

(6)  In  the  evening,  and  principally  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  Christ  discourses 

concernini;  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  and  of  the  last  judgment  (xxi.  5 

— 28.)  J  delivers  another  parable  of  the  fig-tree  (29 — 33.);  and  enforces 

the  duty  of  watchfulness.  (34—38.) 

§  iv.  On  Wednesday,  or  the  fourth  day  of  Passion-week,  the  chief  priests  consult 

to  kill  Christ,  (xxii.  1—3.) 
§  V.  On  Thursday,  or  the^A  day  of  Passion  week,  Jwlas  covenants  to  betray 

Christ  (xxii.  4 — 6.) ;  and  Christ  sends  two  disciples  to  prepare  the  Passover. 

(7-13.) 
§  vi.  On  the  Possomr  day, — that  i3,/rom  Thursday  evening  to  Friday  evening  of 

Passion  week, 

(a)  In  the  evening,  Christ  eats  the  Passover;  institutes  the  Lord's  Supper; 
discourses  on  humility,  and  foretells  his  being  betrayed  by  Judao,  his  aban- 
donment by  his  disciples,  and  Peter's  denial  of  him.  (xxii.  14 — 38.) 

(i)  Towards  night,  after  eating  the  Passover  with  his  apostles,  Jesus  goes  to 
the  Mount  of  Olives  ;  where,  after  being  some  time  in  an  agony,  be  is  appre- 
hended,    (xxii.  39—53.) 

(c)  During  the  night,  Christ  having  been  conducted  to  the  high  priest's  house 
(whither  Pcler  followed  and  denied  him),  is  derided,    (xxii.  54 — 65.) 

(rf)  At  day-break  on  Friday  morning,  Christ  is  tried  before  the  Sanhedrin 
(xxii.  66 — 71.)  ;  from  whose  tribiinnl, 

(e)  On  Friday  morning,  1.  be  is  delivered  first  to  Pilate  (xxiii.  1—7.),  who 
sends  him  to  Herod  (8 — 12.)  ;  by  whom  be  is  again  sent  to  Pilate,  anil  is 
by  him  condemned  to  be  crucified.  (13 — 25.)  —  2.  Christ's  discourse  to  the 
women  of  Jerusalem  as  he  was  led  forth  to  be  crucified.  (26—31.) 

(/)  The  transactions  of  the  third  hour. — The  crucifixion  ;  Christ's  garments 
divided ;  the  inscription  on  the  cross ;  his  address  to  the  penitent  robber, 
(xxiii.  32 — 43.) 

(jf)  From  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  hour.  —  The  preternatural  darkness,  rending  of 
the  veil ;  death  of  Christ,  and  its  concomitant  circumstances,  (xxiii.  44 — 49.) 

(A)  Between  the  ninth  hour  and  sunset,  Jesus  Christ  is  interreii  by  Joseph  of 
Arimathea.  (xxiii.  50 — 56.) 

Sect.  5.  Transactions  after  Christ's  resurrection  on  Easter  Day. 
§  i.   Christ's  resurrection  testified  to  thS  women  by  the  angel,  (xxiv.  I — II.) 
§  ii.  Christ  appears  to  two  disciples  in  their  way  to  Emmaua,  and  also  to  Peter. 

(xxiv.  12-35.) 
§  iii.  His  appearance  to  the  apostles,  and  his  instructions  to  them,  fzziv.  36 

49.)  ^ 

Sect.  6.  The  Ascension  of  Christ,  and  the  Apostles'  return  to  Jeru- 
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Tlie  plan  of  classifying  events,  adopted  l)y  Luke,  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  Livy,  Plutjirch,  and  other  profane  historical  writers.  Thus 
Suetonius,  after  exhibiting  a  brief  summary  of  the  life  of  Augustus, 
previous  to  his  acquiring  the  sovereign  power,  announces  his  intention 
of  recording  the  subsequent  events  of  his  life,  not  in  order  of  time, 
but  arranging  them  into  distinct  classes  ;  and  then  proceeds  to  give 
an  account  of  his  wars,  honours,  legislation,  discipline,  and  private 
life.'  In  like  manner,  Florus  intimates  that  he  would  not  observe 
the  strict  order  of  time ;  but  in  order  that  the  things  which  he 
should  relate  might  the  better  appear,  he  would  relate  them  distinctly 
and  separately.' 

VIII.  If  Paul  had  not  informed  usfCoI.  iv.  14.)thatLuke  was  by 
profession  a  physician,  and  consequently  a  man  of  letters,  his  writings 
would  have  sufficiently  evinced  that  he  had  had  a  liberal  education ; 
for  although  his  Gospel  presents  as  m.tny  I  Icbraisms,  perhaps,  as  any 
of  the  sacred  writings,  yet  his  language  contains  more  numerous 
Graicisms  than  that  of  any  other  writer  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
style  of  this  Evangelist  is  pure,  copiou.i,  and  flowing,  and  bears  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  that  of  his  great  master,  Paul.  Many  of  his 
words  nnd  expressions  are  exactly  parallel  to  those  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  best  classic  authors;  and  several  eminent  critics  have  long 
since  pointed  out  the  singular  skill  and  propriety  with  which  Luke  has 
named  and  described  the  various  diseases  which  he  had  occasion  to 
notice.  As  an  instance  of  his  copiousness.  Dr.  Campbell  has  remarked, 
that  each  of  the  Evangelists  has  a  number  of  words  which  are  used 
by  none  of  the  rest:  but  in  Luke's  Gospel,  the  number  of  such  words 
as  are  used  in  none  of  the  other  Gospels  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
]>eculiiir  words  found  in  all  the  other  three  Gospels  put  together ;  and 
that  the  terms  peculiar  to  Luke  are  for  the  most  part  long  and  com- 
pound words.  There  is  also  more  of  composition  in  his  sentences  than 
IS  found  in  the  other  three  Gos]>els,  and  consequently  less  simplicity. 
Of  this  we  have  an  example  in  the  first  sentence,  which  occupies  not 
less  than  four  verses.  Further,  Luke  seems  to  approach  nearer  to  the 
manner  of  other  historians,  in  giving  what  may  be  called  his  own 
verdict  in  the  narrative  part  of  his  work.  Thus  he  calls  the  Pharisees 
^iXapyvpot,  lovers  of  money  (x\i.  14.);  and  in  distinguishing  Judas 
Iscariot  from  the  other  Judas,  he  uses  the  phrase  3j  leal  ey'ivero  -rrpo&orqt, 
who  also  proved  a  traitor,  (vi.  16.)  Matthew  (x.  4.)  and  Mark  (iii.  19.) 
exprejis  the  same  sentiment  in  milder  language — who  delivered  him  up. 
Ai'ain,  the  attempt  made  by  the  Pharisees,  to  extort  from  our  Lord 
what  might  prove  matter  of  accusation  against  him,  is  cx[)ressed  by 
St  Luke  in  more  animated  language  than  is  used  by  either  of  the 
rest  (xi.  53):  "  They  began  vehnnently  to  press  him  with  questiojis 
on  many  points."  And,  on  another  occasion,  speaking  of  the  same 
people,  he  says,  that  they  were  Jilled  with  madness,  (vi.  1 1.)  Lastly, 
in  the  moral  instructions  given  by  our  Lord,  and  recorded  by  this 
Evangelist,  especially  in  the  parables,  no  one  has  surpassed  him  in 

•  Suetonius  in  Augusto,  c.  ix.  (ol.  xii.)  p.  58.  edit.  Bipont.     This  historian  has  pursued 
the  pamc  method  in  his  life  of  Cojsar. 
■  I'lori  llisl.  Uum.  lib.  ii.  t.  I'J. 
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uniting  affecting  sweetness  of  manner  with  genuine  simplicity,  par- 
ticuluny  in  the  parahlea  of  the  benevolent  Samaritan  and  the  peni- 
tent prodigal.' 


CHAP.  VI. 


ON   THE    GOSPEL    BY    ST.  JOHN. 


I.  The  title  of  this  Gospel  varies  greatly  in  the  manuscripts,  edi- 
tions, and  versions.  In  the  Codex  Vaticanus  it  is  simply  Kara  'Iwdvmjv, 
aceoTding  to  John  ;  in  many  other  MSS.  and  editions,  EJayyeXiov 
Kara  'Itodvvrjv,  the  Gospel  according  to  John,  or  to  Kara  'Imdvyrjv  {ayiov) 
EvarffiXiov,  the  Gospel  according  to  {Saint)  John. 

II.  John,  the  evangelist  and  apostle,  was  the  son  of  Zebedce,  a  fisher- 
man of  the  town  of  Bethsaida,  on  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  the  younger 
brother  of  James  the  elder.  His  mother's  name  was  Salome.  Zebedec, 
though  a  fisherman,  appears  to  have  been  in  good  circumstances  ;  fur 
the  evangelical  history  informs  us  that  he  was  the  owner  of  a  vessel, 
and  had  hired  servants.  (Mark  i.  20.)  And  therefore  we  have  no 
reason  to  imagine  that  his  children  were  altogether  illiterate,  as  some 
critics  have  imagined  them  to  have  been,  from  a  misinterpretation  of 
Acta  iv.  13.,  where  the  terms  aypd/jL/iaroi  and  IBiarrai,  in  our  version 
rendered  "  unlearned  and  ignorant  men,"  simply  denote  persons  in 
private  stations  of  life,  who  were  neither  rabbis  nor  magistrates,  and 
such  as  had  not  studied  in  the  schools  of  the  Pharisees,  and  consequently 
were  ignorant  of  the  rabbinical  learning  and  traditions  of  the  Jews. 
John  and  his  brother  James  were,  doubtless,  well  acquainted  with  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  having  not  only  read  them,  but  heard 
them  publicly  explained  in  the  synagogues  ;  and,  in  common  with  the 
other  Jews,  they  entertained  the  expectation  of  the  Messiah,  and  that 
his  kingdom  would  be  a  temporal  one.  It  is  not  impossible,  though  it 
cannot  be  affirmed  with  certainty,  that  John  had  been  a  disciple  of 
John  the  Baptist,  before  he  became  a  disciple  of  Christ  At  least,  the 
circumstantial  account,  which  he  has  given  in  ch.  L  37—41.  of  the  two 
disciples  who  followed  Christ,  might  induce  us  to  suppose  that  he  was 
one  of  the  two.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  he  had  both  seen  and 
heard  our  Saviour,  and  had  witnessed  some  of  his  miracles,  particularly 
that  performed  at  Cana  in  Galilee,  (ii.  1 — 11.)  John  has  not  recorded 
his  own  call  to  the  apostleship ;  but  we  learn  from  the  other  three 
Evangelists  that  it  took  place  when  he  and  James  were  fishing  upon  the 
sea  of  Gahlee.'     And  Mark,  in  enumerating  the  twelv*  apostles  (iii. 

'  Dr.  Campbell  on  the  Gospel-S  vol.  iL  pp.  126  —  129.  Roicnmiiller,  Scholia  in  Nov. 
Test.  vol.  ii.  pp.  3 — fi.  Kuinucl,  Comment,  in  Libros  Hist.  Nov.  Test,  vol  ii.  pp  21.'l — 
220.  Bp.  Marsh's  Michaclis,  vol.  iii.  part  i^p.  228— 271.  I»ritii,  IntroJ.  ail  Nov.  Test, 
pp.  181  — 195.  Viser,  Hcmi.  Sacr.  Nov.  Test,  pnrs  i.  pp.  333— 339.  pars  ii.  pp.  20.'i— 
209.  221.  et  acq.  264.  Kumpasi,  Comm.  Crit.  in  Libros  Nov.  Test.  pp.  81.  88.  Bishop 
Cleaver's  Discourse  on  the  Style  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  in  hi^  Sermons,  pp.  209 — 224.  8vo. 
Oxroril,  I  SOS. 

'  Matt.  iv.  21,22.  Mark  i.  19,  20.  Luke  v.  1 — 10.  Lampe  hat  marked  what  ho 
thinks  are  three  degrees  in  the  call  of  St.  John  to  be  a  follower  of  Christ,  viz.  1.  His  cull 
to  tlie  discii'leship  (John  i.  37 — 42.),  alter  which  he  continued  to  follow  his  business  for 
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17.),  when  he  mentions  James  and  John,  says  that  our  Lord  "  sur- 
named  them  Boanerges,  which  is,  sons  of  tliundtT,"  from  which  a[ii)el- 
latlon  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  they  were  of  particularly  fierce  and 
ungovernable  tempers  (as  Dr.  Cave  has  conjectured)';  but,  aa  Dr. 
Lardner  and  others  have  observed,  it  is  rather  to  be  considtTcd  as  j)ro- 
j)hetically  representing  the  resolution  and  courage  with  which  they 
would  openly  and  boldly  declare  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel  when 
fully  acquainted  with  them.  How  a|)propriate  this  title  was,  tlie  Acta 
of  the  Apostles  and  the  writings  of  John  abundantly  show.'  From 
the  time  when  John  and  his  brother  received  their  immediate  call 
from  Christ,  they  became  his  constant  attendants ;  they  heard  his  dis- 
courses, and  beheld  his  miracles;  and,  after  previous  instruction, 
both  public  and  private,  they  were  honoured  with  a  selection  and 
appointment  to  be  of  the  number  of  the  apostles. 

What  the  age  of  John  was  at  this  time,  his  history  does  not  prociscly 
ascertain.  Some  have  conjectured  that  he  was  then  twenty-two  years 
old  ;  others  that  he  was  about  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years  of  age  ; 
and  others  again  think  that  he  was  about  the  age  of  our  Saviour. 
Dr.  Lardner  is  of  oj)inlon  that  none  of  the  apostles  were  much  uii<ler 
the  age  of  thirty  .when  they  were  appointed  to  that  important  odiec. 
Whatever  his  age  might  have  been,  John  seems  to  have  been  the 
youngest  of  the  twelve,  and  (if  we  majf  judge  from  his  writings)  to 
have  possessed  a  temper  singularly  mild,  ami.able,  and  affectionate. 
He  was  eminently  the  object  of  our  Lord's  regard  and  confidence ;  and 
was,  on  various  occasions,  admitted  to  free  and  intimate  intcrconr.ic 
with  him,  so  that  he  was  characterised  as  "  the  di.-eipic  whom  Jesus 
loved."  (John  xiil.  23.)  Hence  we  find  him  present  at  several  scenes, 
to  which  most  of  the  other  disciples  were  not  admitted.  He  was  an 
eye-witness,  in  company  with  only  Peter  and  James,  to  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jairus's  daughter  to  life,  to  our  Saviour's  transfiguration  on  the 
mount,  and  to  his  agony  in  the  garden.  John  responded  by  the  most 
sincere  attachment  to  his  master  ;  for  though,  in  common  with  the 
other  apostles,  he  had  betrayed  a  culpable  timidity  in  forsaking  him 
during  his  last  conflict,  yet  he  afterwards  recovered  his  firmness,  and 
was  the  only  apostle  who  followed  Christ  to  the  place  of  his  cruci- 
fixion. He  was  also  present  at  the  several  appearances  of  our  Saviour 
after  his  resurrection,  and  has  given  his  testimony  to  the  truth  of  that 
miraculous  fact ;  and  these  circumstances,  together  with  his  intercourse 
with  the  mother  of  Christ  (whom  our  Saviour  had  commended  to  his 
care)  (xli.  26,  27.),  qualified  him,  better  than  any  other  writer,  to 
give  a  circumstantial  and  authentic  history  of  Jesus  Christ 

After  the  ascension  of  Christ,  and  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  John  bcciirne  one  of  the  chief  ajKistles  of  the 
circumcision,  and  exercised  his  ministry  at  Jerusalem  and  its  vicuiit,y, 
in  the   manner  and  with  the  success  related  in  the  Acta  of  the 

a  short  timej  2.  His  call  to  be  one  of  the  immediate  companions  of  Chri«  (Matt.  iv.  21, 
22  )•  and  3  His  call  to  the  apostleship,  when  the  surname  of  Boanerges  was  fiveu  to 
him  and'hii  brother.  Lampc,  Comment,  iu  Evangelium  Johaniii.  Prolegom.  cnp.  ii. 
pii.  17—21. 

•  Cave's  Life  of  St.  James  the  Great,  §  5.  p.  142. 

•  Lamjic,  u(  »u;<Aa,  pp.  21—30. 
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Apostles.'  lie  was  present  at  the  council  held  in  that  city  (AcU 
XV.)  about  the  year  49  or  50.  Until  this  time  he  probably  remained 
in  Judaja,  and  had  not  travelled  into  any  foreign  countries.  From 
ecclesiastical  history  we  learn,  that  after  the  death  of  Mary,  tlic 
mother  of  Christ,  John  proceeded  to  Asia  Minor,  where  he  founded 
and  presided  over  seven  churches  in  as  many  cities,  but  resided  chiefly 
at  Ephesua.  Thence  he  was  banished  to  the  Isle  of  Patmos  towards 
the  close  of  Domitian's  reign,  where  he  wrote  his  Revelation.  (Rev. 
i.  9.)  On  his  liberation  from  exile,  by  the  accession  of  Nerva  to  the 
imperial  throne,  John  returned  to  Kphesus,  where  he  wrote  his 
Gospel  and  Epistles,  and  died  in  the  hundredth  year  of  his  age,  about 
the  year  of  Christ  100,  and  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Trajan.^ 

III.  The  precise  time  when  this  Gospel  was  written  has  not  been 
ascertained,  though  it  is  generally  agreed  that  John  composed  it  iit 
Ephesus.  Basnage  and  Lampe  suppose  it  to  have  been  written 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  and,  in  conformity  with  their 
opinion.  Dr.  Lardner  fixes  its  date  in  the  year  68 ;  Dr.  Owen  in  69 ; 
Michaelis  in  70.  But  Chrysostom  and  Epiphanius,  among  the  ancient 
Fathers,  and  Dr.  Mill,  Fabricius,  Le  Clerc,  and  Bishop  Tomline, 
among  the  moderns,  refer  its  date,  with  greater  probability,  to  the 
year  97,  Mr.  Jones  to  the  year  98,  and  Bertholdt  to  the  last  decad 
of  the  first  century.  The  principal  argument  for  its  early  date  is 
derived  from  John  v. .  2.,  where  the  apostle  says,  "  Now  there  is  ot 
Jerusalem,  by  the  sheep-market,  a  pool,  which  is  called  in  the  Ilebretn 
tongue  Bethesda,  having  Jive  porches."  From  these  words  it  is  urged, 
that  Jerusalem  was  standing  when  they  were  written ;  and  that,  if 
they  had  been  written  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  Evan- 
gelist would  have  used  tlie  past  tense  instead  of  the  present,  and  would 
nave  said.  There  was  at  Jerusalem  a  pool,  &c.  But  this  argument  is 
more  specious  than  forcible  ;  for  though  Jerusalem  was  demolished, 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  pool  of  Bethesda  was  dried  up. 
On  the  contrary,  there  are  much  stronger  reasons  for  supposing  that 
it  escaped  the  general  devastation  ;  for,  when  Vespasian  ordered  the 
city  to  be  demolished,  he  permitted  some  things  to  remain  for  the  use 
of  the  garrison  which  was  to  be  stationed  there ' ;  and  he  would 
naturally  leave  this  bathing-place,  fitted  up  with  recesses  or  porticoes 
for  shade  and  shelter,  that  he  might  not  deprive  the  soldiers  of  a 
grateful  refreshment.*  Now,  since  the  Evangelist's  proposition  may 
simply  regard  Bethesda,  we  cannot  be  certain  that  it  looks  further, 
or  has  any  view  to  the  state  of  Jerusalem.  The  argument,  therefore, 
which  is  deduced  from  the  above  passage  in  favour  of  an  early  date, 
is  inconclusive. 

'  See  particularly  Acts  iii.  It.  1 — 22.  and  viil,  5 — 26. 

'  Larduer'8  Works,  8vo.  vol  vi.  pp  156 — 170.;  4lo.  vol  iii.  pp.  212— 220.  Michaelia. 
toL  iii.  part  i.  pp.  272 — 274.  Lompe,  Prolog,  in  Joan.  Evangel,  pp.  SI — 102.  Jones  on 
the  Canon,  vol.  iii.  pp.  101  — 110. 

'  See  Joseplius  de  BclL  Jud.  lib.  iii.  c.  i.  §  i. 

'  Dr.  Towiison's  Worlis,  vol.  i.  p.  224.  Tliis  conjecture  Is  confirrpcd  by  the  fact  that 
Vespasian  soon  after  erected  inaguiticcnt  public  batha  at  Rome.  Soctouiiu  in  Vesiia- 
siano,  c.  vit 
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But  besides  this  argument,  we  have  strong  evidence  from  the  con- 
tents and  design  of  the  Gospel  itself,  that  it  was  not  written  until  a 
late  period.  It  is  evident,  as  Bishop  Tomline  has  forcibly  remarked, 
that  the  Evangelist  considers  those  to  whom  he  addresses  his  Gospel 
as  but  little  acquainted  with  Jewish  customs  and  names;  for  he  gives 
various  explanations  which  would  be  unnecessary,  if  the  persons  for 
whom  he  wrote  were  conversant  with  the  usages  of  the  Jews.' 
Similar  explanations  occur  in  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke ;  but 
in  this  of  John  they  arc  more  marked,  and  occur  more  frccjucntly. 
The  reason  of  which  may  be,  that,  whan  John  wrote,  many  more 
Gentiles,  and  of  more  distant  countries,  had  been  converted  to 
Christianity ;  and  it  was  now  become  necessary  to  exjilain  to  the 
Christian  church,  thus  extended,  many  circumstances  which  nccilcd 
no  explanation  while  its  members  belonged  only  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Judxa,  and  while  the  Jewish  polity  was  still  in  existence. 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  fc!ists  and  other  peculiarities  of 
the  Jews  would  be  but  little  understood  by  the  Gentiles  of  Asia 
Minor,  thirty  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.' 

IV.  The  Gospel  by  John  has  been  very  generally  and  univers.illy 
received  as  genuine,  no  discussions  on  the  subject  having  been  miscd 
till  of  late  years.  The  circumstantiality  of  its  details  indicates  that 
the  book  was  written  by  a  hearer  and  eye-witness  of  the  discourses 
and  transactions  it  records ;  and,  consequently,  could  not  be  written 
long  afterwards  by  a  Platonic  Christian,  as  it  has  been  recently 
asserted,  contrary  to  all  evidence.-  But,  besides  this  incontestable 
internal  evidence,  we  have  the  external  and  uninterrupted  testimony 
of  the  ancieut  Fathers  of  the  Christian  church.  His  Gospel  was  also 
received  by  Justin  Martyr ',  Tatian,  the  churches  of  Vienne  antl 
Lyons*,  Irenaeus',  Athenagoras',  Thcophilus  of  Antioch',  Clement  of 
Alexandria",  Tertullian',  Aranionius '",  Origeii  ",  Eusebius",  Epi- 
phanius, Augustine,  Chrysostom,  and,  in  short,  by  all  subsequent 
writers  of  the  ancient  Christian  church."  The  Alogi  or  Alogians,  a 
sect  which  is  said  to  have  existed  in  the  second  century,  are  reported 
to  have  rejected  this  Gospel,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  John's  writings ;  • 
but  we  have  no  information  concerning  these  Alogi,  on  which  any 
dependance  can  be  placed :  for,  in  strictness,  we  have  no  account  of 
them  except  the  later  and  uncertain  accounts  of  Philaster  and  Epi- 
phanius ;  Irenaeus,  Eusebius,  and  other  ancient  writers  before  them, 

'  See  particulnrly  John  i.  38.  41.,  ii.  6.  13.,  iv.  9  ,  and  xL  55. 

"  Elements  of  ChrioU  ThcoL  vol.  L  pp.  335.  Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol.  iii.  pp.  113 — 
116. 

•  Dr.  Lardner's  Work^  8vo.  voL  ii.  p.  139. j  4to.  vol.  L  p.  355. 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.ii.  p.  150.;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  361. 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol  ii.  p.  161.;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  3H7. 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol  ii.  p.  183.;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  379. 
'  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  193.;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  384. 

•  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  212.  220.;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  395,  399. 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol  ii.  p.  256. ;  4lo.  vol.  i.  p.  419. 

'•  Ibid.  Svo.  vol  ii.  pp.  414  -  417.;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp  503—505. 
"  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii  pp.  469,  470.;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  533,  534. 
■•   Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  iv.  pp.  225—227.;  4to.  vol.  it  pp.  368,  369. 

"  See  their  several  testimonies  in  Lardner's  Works,  Svo.  vol.  vL  pp  187 — 190.;  4lo. 
/ol.  iii.  pp.  227,  228. 
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being  totally  silent  concerning  the  Alogi.  The  probability,  therefore, 
is,  thiit  there  never  was  any  such  heresy.' 

With  such  decisive  testimonies  to  the  genuineness  of  John's  Gospel, 
it  is  not  a  little  surprising,  that  an  eminent  critic  on  the  continent' 
should  have  asserted  that  his  Gospel  and  Epistles  exhibit  clear  evi- 
dence that  it  was  not  written  by  an  eye-witness,  but  was  com]iilcd 
by  some  Gentile  Christian  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century, 
after  tlie  deatli  of  the  Evangelist  John,  for  wliom  he  passed  himself. 
[Tliat  those  who  in  modern  times  have  impugned  the  authority  of 
this  Gospel  should  not  have  been  content  with  one  hypothesis  is  but 
what  miglit  have  been  expected ;  various  theories  have  now  been 
brought  forward ;  all  of  them,  however,  agreeing  perfectly  in  the 
non-reception  of  this  book.  It  is  really  wonderful  how  perseveringly 
the  oj)posers  of  definite  truth  are  willing  to  take  up  any  theory  wliich 
may  enable  them  to  evade  the  obligations  of  God  as  set  fortii  in  His 
word.  The  importance  of  these  modern  theories  does  not  consist  in 
their  ingenuity,  nor  in  the  learning  (such  as  it  is)  with  which  they 
are  8up|)orted,  but  simply  in  their  mischief.  To  those  who  are  satis- 
fied with  resting  on  absolute  objective  evidence,  such  attacks  must  be 
felt  to  be  without  real  force ;  even  though  they  may  seem  to  others  to 
have  mucli  in  them.  The  modern  attacks  on  St.  John's  Gospel  have 
been  fully  refuted  by  Dr.  Davidson.  (Introduction,  i.  244—  312.)  The 
following  remarks  of  Mr.  Alford  may  also  be  taken  as  giving  a  good 
and  clear  statement  on  the  subject:  "The  modern  opponents  of  the 
genuineness  and  canonicity  of  this  Gospel  have  raisod  two  arguments 
against  it  upon  internal  evidence.  The  first  of  these  rests  upon  the 
assumed  radical  diversity  between  the  views  of  the  person  and  teach- 
ing of  Christ  presented  to  us  by  John,  and  by  the  synoptic  Evangelists. 

Su[>posing  the  diversity  to  be  as  unaccountable  as  it  is 

natur.ll,  it  would  of  itself  serve  as  a  strong  presumption  that  the 
Gospel  was  not  the  work  of  a  forger,  who  would  have  enlarged  and 
decorated  the  accounts  already  existing,  but  a  genuine  testimony  of 
one  who  was  not  an  imitator  of,  nor  dependent  on  these  others. 

"  The  second  endeavours,  by  bringing  out  various  supposed  incon- 
sistencies in  the  narration,  to  show  that  the  A|)ostle  John  cannot 

have   been   the   author But  again,  the  ]>a8sage8  cited  to 

support  this  involve  only  geograj>hical  and  archa:ological  difficulties, 
such  as  would  never  have  been  raised  by  an  impostor.  ....  The 
other  objections  derived  from  internal  considerations  are  hardly  worth 
recounting."  (Gr.  Test.  Proleg.  v.  §  vi.)  ]  With  such  testimonies  to 
the  genuineness  of  this  Gospel,  it  may  seem  strange  so  distinguished 
a  critic  aa  Grotius  should  have  imagined  that  the  Evangelist  termi- 
nated his  history  of  our  Saviour  with  the  twentieth  chapter,  and  that 
the  twenty-first  chapter  was  added  after  his  death  by  the  church  at 
Ephesus.     But  this  opinion  is  not  countenanced  by  manuscripts  or 

'  Dr.  Lardnur's  Works,  vol.  ix.  pp.  5 IS,  510.;  4to.  vol.  iv.  pp.  690,  691. 

'  Dr.  Brctschncidur,  in  his  Prooabilia  de  Evangtlii  et  Epiatolarum  Jvhannu  Apoatolt 
Indole,  et  Origine.  6vo.  Lipsio^  1820.  In  justice  to  Dr.  Bretschneidcr  it  must  now  lio  stated 
tliut,  in  the  prefuco  to  the  second  edition  of  his  Handljuch  der  Dogmutilt  (Manual  of  Dog* 
niatic  Theologjr),  lie  declared  himself  satisfied  concerning  the  genuineness  of  this  passage. 
(Jena  Literary  Gazette  for  January  1827,  ijupplt.  No.  1.) 
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Versions;  for,  as  this  Gospel  was  published  before  the  Evangelist's 
death,  if  there  had  been  an  edition  of  it  without  the  twenty-first 
chapter,  it  would  in  all  probability  have  been  wanting  in  some 
copies.  To  which  we  may  add  that  the  genuineness  of  the  chapter 
in  question  was  never  doubted  by  any  one  of  the  ancient  Christian 
writers.  Finally,  the  style  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  rest 
of  his  Gospel.' 

[On  this  subject  Mr.  Alford,  says,  "The  reader  will  have  per- 
ceived in  the  foregoing  comment  on  the  chapter  a  manifest  leaning 
to  the  belief  that  it  was  written  by  John  himself.  Of  this  I  am 
fully  convinced.  In  every  part  of  it,  his  hand  is  plain  and  un- 
mistakable ;  in  every  part  of  it  his  character  is  manifested  in  a  way 
which  none  but  the  most  biassed  can  fail  to  recognise.  I  believe  it 
to  have  been  added  some  years,  probably,  after  the  completion  of  the 

Gospel External  evidence  completely  tallies  with  this  view. 

The  chapter  is  contained  in  all  the  principal  MSS.,  and  there  is  no 
greater  variety  of  reading  than  usual.  In  these  respects  it  diflfers 
remarkably  from  John  vii.  53 — viii.  11.,  and  even  from  Mark  xvi.  9 
— 20.  Internal  evidence  of  style  and  diction  is  nearly  balanced.  It 
certainly  contains  several  words  and  constructions  not  met  with  else- 
where in  John ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  whole  cast  of  it  is  his, — 
the  copulse  are  his, —  the  train  of  thought,  and  manner  of  narration. 
And  all  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  double  alteration  of  style 
of  writing,  which  would  be  likely  to  be  brought  about  by  lapse  of 
time,  and  by  the  very  nature  of  an  appendix  —  a  fragment, — not 
forming  part  of  a  whole  written  continuously,  but  standing  by  itself. 
The  two  last  verses,  from  their  contents,  we  might  expect  to  have 
more  of  the  epistolary  form ;  and  accordingly,  we  find  them  singularly 
in  style  resembling  the  Epistles  of  John. 

"  On  the  whole,  I  am  persuaded  that  in  this  chapter  we  have  a 
fragment,  both  authentic  and  genuine,  added  for  reasons  apparent  on 
the  face  of  it,  by  the  Apostle  himself,  bearing  evidence  of  his  band, 
but  in  a  '  second  manner,'  a  later  style ;  probably  (as  I  think  is 
shown,  inter  alia,  in  the  simplicity  of  the  olfun  in  verse  25.)  in  the 
decline  of  life.  I  cannot,  with  Luthardt,  regard  the  two  last  verses 
as  an  addition  by  the  Ephesian  church.  If,  as  he  thinks,  the 
olBafiBv  favours  this  view,  does  not  the  olfiat  as  much  disfavour  it?" 

To  this  latter  remark  of  Mr.  Alford,  it  may  be  added  that  the 
opinion  that  these  two  verses  were  tlie  attestation  of  the  Ephesian 
elders,  has  been  held  even  by  those  who  took  the  strongest  view  of 
the  authority  of  Scripture ;  such,  for  instance,  as  Dr.  John  Owen, 
who  spoke  of  this  opinion  as  though  it  were  in  his  day  common  to 
himself  and  others.] 

The  genuineness  of  the  portion  of  this  Gospel  comprised  between  ch. 
vii.  53.  and  viii.  I  — 11.  has  been  much  discussed.  Its  authenticity 
has  been  questioned  or  denied  by  Erasmus,  Calvin,  Beza,  Grotius, 
Le  Clerc,   Wetstein,   Semler,  Schuize,   Morus,  Haenlein,  Paulus, 

*  The  genuineness  of  the  twentj-tirst  cliapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel  is  satisfiictorily  vin- 
dicated against  the  objections  of  Grotius,  and  some  modem  critics,  by  Professor  Weber  ia 
his  "  Authentia  capitis  ultimi  Erangelii  Jnhannis,  )i.c."  Ualis,  1833,  Svo. 
vr\r     TV  iJ    II 
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Sclimidt,  and  various  other  writers  who  are  mentioned  by  Wolfius  \ 
and  by  Koccher.'  Griesbach  and  Schulz  have  remarked  it  as  a 
passage  which  ought  probably  to  be  omitted :  this  had  been  done  by 
Wetstein  previously,  us  since  by  Lachmaiin,  Tisehendorf,  and  many 
otlicrs :  and  its  genuineness  has  been  advocated  by  Drs.  Mill  and 
Whitby,  Bp.  Middlcton,  Ileumann,  Michnelis,  Storr,  Langius, 
Dettmers,  Stacudlin ',  Kuiniicl,  and  Dr.  Hloonifield.  'J'he  limita 
necessarily  prescribed  to  this  section  forbid  us  to  enter  into  a  review 
of  all  that  has  been  said  on  this  subject ;  but  it  may  be  permitted  to 
remark  that  the  evidence  appears  to  be  in  favour  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  passage  in  question.  For,  though  it  is  not  found  in  several 
ancient  versions,  and  is  not  quoted  or  illustrated  by  Chrysostom, 
Theophylact,  Nonnus  (who  wrote  commentaries  or  explanations  of 
this  Gospel),  nor  by  Tertullian,  or  Cyprian,  both  of  whom  treat 
copiously  on  chastity  and  adultery,  and  therefore  had  abundant  op- 
portunity of  citing  it,  if  it  had  been  extant  in  their  copies  ;  yet  iV  is 
found  in  the  greater  part  uf  the  manuscripts  (Griesbach  has  enumerated 
more  than  eighty)  that  are  extant,  though  with  great  diversity  of  read- 
ings. If  it  had  not  been  genuine,  how  coidd  it  have  found  its  way 
into  all  these  manuscripts  ?  Moreover,  there  is  nothing  in  the  para- 
graph in  question  that  militates  either  against  the  character,  senti- 
ments, or  conduct  of  Jesus  Christ;  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  his  meekness,  gentleness,  and  benevolence. 
To  which  we  may  add,  that  this  passage  is  cited  as  genuine  by 
Augustine,  who  assigns  the  reason  why  it  was  omitted  by  some  copy- 
ists, viz.  lest  any  offence  should  be  taken  by  sup|M)sing  that  our  Lord 
suffered  a  guilty  woman  to  go  unpunished.  But,  in  reply  to  this 
supposition  or  objection,  we  may  remark,  1.  That,  according  to  his 
own  declaration,  lie  came  not  into  the  world  to  condemn  the  world 
(John  iii.  17.,  viii.  15.,  xii.  47.,  Luke  xli.  14.),  and  to  execute  the 
office  of  a  judge  (and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  try  him  by  his  own  prin- 
ciples, in  which  no  inconsistency  can  be  found))  and,  2.  Any  exercise 
of  judicial  authority  would  have  given  a  direct  contradiction  to  that 
'deference  and  subordination  which  he  constantly  showed  and  incul- 
cated to  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate.  An  additional  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  disputed,  clause  is  found  in  the  seventh  verse  of 
John  viii.,  where  \iBov  has  the  article  rov  prefixed :  He  that  is  with- 
out sin  among  you,  let  him  first  cast  THE  ^not  a  stone,  as  in  our  au- 
thorised version]  STONE  at  her;  TON  AI©ON  hr  alnf  fiaXhta. 
The  allusion,  Bishop  Middleton  remarks,  is  to  the  particular  manu^r 
of  stoning,  which  required  that  one  of  the  witnesses  (for  two  at  the 
least  were  necessary,  see  Deut.  xvii.  6.)  should  throw  the  stone,  which' 
was  to  serve  as  a  signal  to  the  by-standers  to  complete  tiie  punish- 
ment. There  is,  therefore,  strict  propriety  in  calling  this  stone  TON 
\iSov,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  other  stones.  It  is  not  probable 
that  an  interpolator  would  have  been  thus  exact  in  his  phraseology, 
or  would  have  adverted  to  this  api>arently  trifling  circumstance ;  espe- 

'  Wolfii  CuriB  PkilologiciD,  in  loc.  '  Kocchcri  Analects,  in  loc 

*  SUeodlin,  Prolusiu  qua  IVricopa  de  Adultera,  JoU.  viL  i3.  Tiii.  1 — II.,  VerHaa  et 
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cially   since   the  expression  of  ^uX\,w  to.  \CSou  is  not  elsewhere 

S  I"!'"  '^^  ^7   ^^^-"''"t     ^  '■'="  -nuscripts  (Griesbach  and 
Schulz  specify  e  even)  [but  these  are  among  the  ddest  that  contain 

ntovT  r^l."""'  '^'  'f'^''    ''"^  '^''''  d'   *^-  "«  °f  opinion    o^; 

Icss^kilfM  Iv  r  >n  erpolate  the  passage,  they  would  have  done  it 
less  skilfully  than  did  the  present  interpolator,  supposing  we  must 
consider  the  passage  to  be  spurious.-  U,K,n  a  retiew  therefore  of 
.w'  *!.*:!''"'  "-expecting  this  disputed  clause,  the  author  con- 
cludes that  It  preponderates  in  favour  of  its  genuineness. 

..n*-  oQfl  o.°ox*'t^  g'^^n  elsewhere  ("Account  of  Printed  Text," 
pp.  2J6-243.)  his  statement  of  the  evidence  for  and  against  the 
passage,  and  his  grounds  for  regarding  it  as  no  genuine  "portion  of 
bt  John  s  Gospel,  hough  in  all  probability  a  perfectly  true  narrative. 
The  outlme  of  evidence  is  this: -It  is  found  in  some  form  or  other 
in  U.tf.ij.H..  K.  U.  r.,  and  more  than  300  cursive  copies  as  part  of 
tiie  text.  In  K  A.  and  sixteen  cursive  copies  it  is  marked  with 
asterisks ;  also  in  part  in  M.  In  S.  it  is  obelized,  as  well  as  in  about 
forty  cursive  copies.  In  ten  cursive  copies  it  is  placed  by  itself  at 
the  end  of  this  Gospel,  and  four  others  similarly  place  a  part  of  it 
J  he  Codex  Leicestrensis  (69.)  and  three  others  place  it  at  the  end 
ot  L,uke  XXI. ;  and  one  MS.  has  it  after  John  vii.  36. 

It  is  found  in  some  copies  of  the  old  Latin,  in  the  Vulo-ate  the 
Athiopic,  and  the  Jerusalem  Syriac  Lectionary.  " 

Jerome  and  other  Latin  writers  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth 
century,  mention  that  it  was  found  in  many  copies,  and  AuTustine 
conjectures  why  some  might  omit  it.  ° 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  omitted  by  A.  B.  C.  T.  (all  MSS  of  the 
oldest  class),  in  L.  X.  A.,  in  33.  and  more  than  fifty  other  cursive 
copies,  and  more  than  thirty  lectionaries.  Here  account  should  be 
taken  of  the  MSS.  which  mark  it  as  doubtful,  or  place  it  elsewhere 
It  should  too  be  noticed,  that  D.  is  the  only  MS.  of  the  oldest  clas^ 
which  has  the  section ;  but  in  such  a  form  that  if  it  is  genuine  there, 
it  cannot  be  so  in  any  of  the  other  copies.  ' 

It  is  not  found  in  the  best  copies  of  the  old  Latin,  nor  in  the  Peshito, 
nor  Harclean  Syriac,  nor  in  the  Memphitic  in  the  good  MSS.,  nor  in 
the  Thebaic,  nor  the  Gothic,  nor  the  Armenian.  (The  enumeration 
of  these  versions  is  made  correctly  as  to  the  result,  the  steps  liave 
been  given  elsewhere.) 

Besides  early  Latin  Fathers,  it  was  certainly  unknown  to  Origen 
and  Chrysostom,  and  others  amongst  the  Greeks.  Indeed,  the  sec- 
tion has  but  little  Greek  authority  till  after  the  seventh  century,  and 
it  has  been  always  regarded  as  most  doubtful.] 

V.  The  design  of  St  John  in  writing  his  Gospel,  was  "  to  convey 
to  the  Christian  worid  just  and  adequate  notions  of  the  real  nature, 
character,  and  office  of  that  great  Teacher,  who  came  to  instruct  and 

'  Kuinbel,  Comment  in  Libroa  Nov.  Test.  Hiitoricos,  pp.  379—396.  Tillmanni  Com- 
mentarius  in  Evang.  Johannis,  pp.  318—322.  Bisliop  Middlclon's  Doctrine  oflliu  Greek 
Article,  on  John  viii.  7.  Gricobachii  et  Scliuhii  Nov.  Tent.  torn.  i.  pp.  555,  656.  Bloom- 
field's  Annotations,  vol.  iii.  275—284.,  in  which  Dr.  B.  baji  given  a  copious  atalcmeiu  o( 
Ihn  evidence  for  and  against  tijis  section  of  St.  .Iiih'n's  GospcL 
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redefcm  mankind.  For  this  purpose  lie  ptudiously  eelcctetl  for  I119 
narrative  lliose  passages  of  our  Saviour's  life  which  most  clearly  iliu- 
played  his  divine  power  and  aulhority  ;  and  those  of  his  discourses 
in  which  he  spoke  most  plainly  of  his  own  nature,  and  of  the  efficacy 
of  his  death,  as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  The  object 
which  this  Evangelist  had  in  view  is  very  clearly  stated  in  chap.  xx. 
verso  31.  It  was  not  to  accumulate  as  many  inritanocs  as  ]iossiblc  of 
the  miraculous  power  exerted  by  .Tesus;  but  only  those  which  most 
distinctly  illustrated  his  peculiar  office  and  nature:  Many  other  sii/ns 
truly  did  Jesus,  in  the  presence  of  his  disciples,  which  are  nut  written  in 
this  bonk.  But  THESE  are  written,  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is 
tlie  Christ,  the  Son  of  God;  anil  that  believing,  ye  might  have  life 
through  his  name.  This  expression  seems  to  prove,  that  those  persons 
are  wrong  who  sujjpose  that  St.  John  wrote  his  Go.°pcl  merely  tx» 
supply  the  defects  and  omissions  of  the  other  Evangelists.  The  real 
difference  between  them  is,  that  they  wrote  a  history  of  our  Saviour's 
life;  but  St  John,  of  his  person  and  office."' 

But  besides  this  more  gencr.1l  design  of  the  Evangelist,  we  are  in- 
formed by  Ircna:us,  and  other  ancient  writers,  that  there  were  two 
e-pecial  motives  that  induced  John  to  com]>ose  his  GospeL  One  was 
that  he  might  refute  the  heresies  of  Cerintluis  and  the  Nicolaitans, 
who  had  attemj)ted  to  corrupt  the  Christian  dt)ctrine :  the  other 
motive  was,  tliat  he  might  supply  those  importimt  events  in  our 
Saviour's  life  which  the  other  Evangelists  had  omitted.  Respecting 
the  former  of  these  motives,  Irenxus  gives  us  the  following  account.' 

"  John  beirig  desirous  to  extirirtitc  the  errors  sown  in  the  minds  of 
men  Ly  Cerintnus,  and  some  time  before  by  those  called  Nicolaitans, 
published  his  Gospel:  in  which  he  acquaints  us  that  there  is  one 
God,  who  made  all  things  by  his  word,  and  not,  as  tiiey  say,  one 
who  is  the  Greater  of  the  world,  and  anotiier  who  is  the  Father  of 
the  Lord :  one  the  S<>n  of  the  Creator,  and  another  tiie  Christ  from 
the  super-celestial  abodes,  who  descended  upon  Jesus  the  Son  of  the 
Creator,  but  remained  impassable,  and  afterwards  fled  back  to  his 
own  pleroma  or  fulness." 

This  testimony  of  Irenaeus  has  been  opposed  by  Lampe,  Lardner, 
Tittmann,  Kuinoel,  and  adopted  by  Buddeus,  Michaeiis,  Molden- 
hawer,  Mosheim,  Bishop  Tomline,  Dr.  Owen,  and  other  later  divines. 
The  principal  objections  against  the  declaration  of  Irenaeus  may  bo 
reduced  to  the  two  following:  viz. 

I;  That  IrenaQus  is  at  variance  with  himself;  for  in  another  pns- 
eage  he  says,  "  as  John  the  disciple  of  our  Lord  assures  us,  saying, 
Jiut  these  are  written,  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,  and  that  believing  ye  might  have  life  through  his  name ; 
fivreseeing  these  blasphemous  notions  that  divide  the  Lord,  so  far  aa 
it  is  in  their  power."*  Now,  if  Irenicua  here  meant  to  say,  that  Joha 

'  Bp.  Blomiield'8  Lecture!  on  the  Goapel  of  St.  John,  pp.  4,  5. 

'  IrenieuB  adv.  Hecrcg.  lib.  iii.  c.  1 1. 

*  Quemsdmodum  Joannca  Domini  disclpulua  conflrmat,  dicens, "  Hiec  antem  acripta 
aant.  ut  credatia  quoniam  Jesua  est  iilius  Dei,  et  ut  credentca,  vitam  etcmara  habeatia  in 
nomine  ejua;"  providetts  hue  blasplicmos  regulaa,  qua  dividual  Dominam  quantum  ex 
inaia  attiuet.    Advcrs.  Ilicrca.  lib.  iii.  c.  16. 
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only  foretaw  the  errors  which  were  propagated  by  Cerinthus  and  the 
Gnostics,  it  must  appear  very  extraordinary  that  he  should  say,  in 
the  passage  above  quoted,  that  John  wrote  against  the  errors  which 
iiad  been  propagated  by  Cerintlius.  But  the  contradiction  is  only 
apparent ;  for  providens,  the  expression  of  Irenaius,  does  not  signify 
"  foreseeing,"  but  guarding  against.  The  latter  passage,  therefore, 
when  properly  explained,  does  not  confute  but  confirm  the  former. 
Besides,  as  Paul,  in  his  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  speaks  of  Gnostic 
errors,  it  is  evident  that  they  must  have  been  propagated  long  before 
John  wrote  his  Gospel. 

2.  The  second  argument,  relied  upon  by  those  learned  men  who 
dissent  from  the  common  opinion,  is,  that  the  early  Fathers,  in  their 
catalogues  of  heretics,  for  the  most  part  ])lace  Cerinthus  after  Car|)o- 
crates,  who  unquestionably  lived  and  taught  in  the  second  century. 
This  circumstance  would  certainly  [lossess  considerable  weight,  if  it 
a[>peared  that  the  eorly  Fathers  had  jiaid  due  attention  to  the  regular 
order  of  time  in  their  enumeration  of  heretics :  but,  instead  of  this, 
some  think  the  fact  to  be,  tliat  the  names  of  heretics  are  set  down  by 
Irena;u8,  Tertullian,  Clement,  and  others,  at  random,  and  without 
iaying  any  regard  to  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  "  But  even  if 
renasus  had  not  asserted  that  St  John  wrote  his  Gospel  against  the 
Gnostics,  and  particularly  against  Cerinthus,  the  contents  of  the 
Gospel  itself  would  lead  to  this  conclusion.  The  speeches  of  Christ, 
which  John  has  recorded,  are  selected  with  a  totally  different  view 
from  that  of  the  three  first  Evangelists,  who  have  given  such  as  arc 
of  a  moral  nature,  whereas  those  which  are  given  by  John  are  chiefly 
dogmatical,  and  relate  to  Christ's  divinity,  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  supernatural  assistance  to  be  communicated  to  the  Apostles, 
and  other  subjects  of  a  like  import  In  the  very  choice  of  his  ex- 
pressions, such  as  ' /y/i<,' ' /I'/i?,' &c.,  he  had  in  view  the  philosophy 
of  the  Gnostics,  who  used  or  rather  abused  these  terms.  That  the 
fourteen  first  verses  of  John's  Gospel  are  merely  historical,  and  con- 
tain only  a  short  account  of  Christ's  history  before  his  appearance  on 
earth,  is  a  supposition  devoid  of  all  probability.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  evident  that  they  are  purely  doctrinal,  and  that  they  were  intro- 
duced with  a  polemical  view,  in  order  to  confute  errors  which  pre- 
vailed at  that  time  respecting  the  person  of  Jc.sus  Christ.  Unless  John 
had  an  adversary  to  combat  who  made  particular  use  of  the  words 
'light,'  and  'life,'  he  would  not  have  thought  it  necessary,  after 
having  described  the  Creator  of  all  things,  to  add,  that  in  him  was 
life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men,  or  to  assert  that  John  the 
Baj>tist  was  not  that  light.  The  very  meaning  of  the  word  '  light ' 
would  be  extremely  dubious,  unless  it  were  determined  by  its  par- 
ticular application  in  the  oriental  Gnosis.  For  without  the  suppo- 
sition that  John  had  to  combat  with  an  adversary  who  used  this 
word  fh  a  particular  sense,  it  might  be  applied  to  any  divine  in- 
structor, who  by  his  doctrines  enlightened  mankind.  Further,  tho 
positions  contained  in  the  fourteen  first  verses  are  antitheses  to  pcsi- 
tions  maintained  by  the  Gnostics,  who  used  the  words  \0709,  fco^,  <p<o9, 
fioi'oyevr]!,  TrXijpcofia,  &c.  as  technical  terms  of  their  philosophy.   Lastly, 
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the  speeches  of  Christ,  which  St  John  has  selected,  are  such  as  c6n- 
iirra  the  positions  laid  down  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  Qospel ;  and 
therefore  we  must  conclude  that  hi:)  principal  object  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  Gospel  was  to  confute  the  errors. of  the  Gnostics."' 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  arguments  and  proofs,  there  is  one 
circumstance  highly  worthy  of  remark,  which  greatly  strengthens  the 
testimony  of  Ircnaeus  as  to  the  object  of  John  in  writing  his  Gospel ; 
viz.  that  he  delivered  it  within  a  century  after  that  Gospel  was  written. 
Now,  as  Irenaeus  was  a  disciple  of  Polycarp,  who  was  personally  ac- 
quunted  with  the  Evangelist,  he  consequently  had  the  best  means  of 
procuring  information  on  this  subject  The  evidence  of  a  credible 
writer  of  the  second  century,  uncontradicted  by  contemporary  writers, 
or  by  those  who  lived  in  the  following  century,  is  surely  preferable  to 
the  conjectures  offered  by  crities  of  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  cen- 
tury.* In  order  to  understand  the  design  and  arrangement  of  John's 
Gospel,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  orief  review  of  the  tenets  of 
Cerinthus,  in  opposition  to  which  the  Evangelist  purposely  wrote  it. 
This  will  not  only  reflect  considerable  light  on  particular  passages, 
but  make  the  whole  appear  a  complete  work, — regular,  clear,  and 
conclusive. 

Cerinthus  was  by  birth  a  Jew,  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  first 
century.  Having  studied  literature  and  philosophy  at  Alexandria,  he 
attempted  at  length  to  form  a  new  and  singular  system  of  doctrine 
and  discipline,  by  a  monstrous  combination  of  the  doctrines  of  Jesus 
Christ  with  the  opinions  and  errors  of  the  Jews  and  Gnostics.  From 
the  latter  he  borrowed  their  Plerdma  or  fiilness,  their  j^ont  or  spirits, 
their  Demiwgut  or  creator  of  the  visible  world,  &c.,  and  so  modified 
and  tempered  these  fictions  as  to  give  them  an  air  of  Judaism,  which 
must  have  considerably  favoured  the  progress  of  his  heresy.  He 
taught  that  the  most  high  God  was  utterly  unknown  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  Christ,  and  dwelt  in  a  remote  heaven  called  HAHPHMA 
(Plerdma)  with  the  chief  spirits  or  ^ons — That  this  supreme  God 
first  generated  an  only  begotten  SON,  MONOFENEZ,  who  again  begat 
the  word,  AOFOS,  which  was  inferior  to  the  first-born — That  Christ 
was  a  still  lower  aeon,  though  far  superior  to  some  others — That  there 
were  two  higher  aeons,  distinct  from  Christ;  one  called  ZHH,  or 
LIFE,  and  the  other  ^DiS,  or  the  light — That  from  the  aeons  again 
proceeded  inferior  orders  of  spirits,  and  particularly  one  Demivrgut, 
who  created  this  visible  world  out  of  eternal  matter— >- That  this 
Demiurgus  was  ignorant  of  the  supreme  God,  and  much  lower  than 
the  JEk>ns,  which  were  wholly  invisible — That  he  was,  however,  the 
peculiar  God  and  protector  of  the  Israelites,  and  sent  Moses  to  them, 
whose  laws  were  to  be  of  perpetual  obligation — That  Jesus  was  a 
mere  man  of  the  most  illustrious  sanctity  and  justice,  the  real  son  of 
Joseph  and  Mary — That  the  ^on  Christ  descended  upon  him  In  the, 

'  Michaclis,  toI.  iii.  part  i.  p.  280. 

>  Laznpo,  Frolegom.  in  JohaDnig  Erangeliuin,  ToL  L  p.  179.  el  $tq.  Boddena  da  Go 
deaia  Apostolica,  p.  412.  el  tea.  Mosheim's  Commeotarieg  on  the  Affain  of  Chrigtiani, 
vol.  L  pp.  337,  3.18.  nole.  Micnaelig,  toL  iiL  part  i.  pp.  278,  279.  Tittmanni  Melctemata 
Sacra  in  Evangulium  Johannis,  pp.  14 — 24.     Koiniiel,  CumuienL  in  Uigt.  Librog  Nuv. 
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form  of  a  dove  when  he  was  baptized,  revealed  to  hinft  the  unknown 
father,  and  empowered  him  to  work  miracles— That  the  -S^on,  light, 
entered  John  the  Baptist  in  the  same  manner,  and  therefore  that 
John  was  in  some  respecto  preferable  to  Christ— That  Jesus,  after 
his  union  with  Christ,  opposed  himself  with  vigour  to  the  God  of  the 
Jews,  at  whose  instigation  he  was  seized  and  crucified  by  the  Hebrew 
chiefs,  and  that  when  Jesus  was  taken  captive,  and  came  to  suffer, 
Christ  ascended  up  on  high,  so  that  the  man  Jesus  alone  was  subject 
to  the  pains  of  an  ignominious  death— That  Christ  will  one  day 
return  upon  earth,  and,  renewing  his  former  union  with  the  man 
Jesus,  will  reign  in  Palestine  a  thousand  years,  during  which  his 
disciples  will  enjoy  the  most  exquisite  sensual  delights.' 

[It  is  very  evident  that  whether  or  no  thb  Gospel  was  written  m 
parit  to  confute  Cerinthian  errors,  it  did  refute  them.  This  might 
have  been  done  by  anticipation,  just  as  Irenaeus  himself  says  that 
certMU  parts  of  tiie  New  Testament  were  written, "  pravidens  Spintua 
SanctuB  depravatores,  et  prsemuniens  contra  fraudulentiam  eorum. 
To  some  it  has  seemed  as  if  Cerinthus  had  borrowed  his  very  terms 
from  this  Gospel,  by  perverting  all  it  sUted.  In  favour  of  tins  view 
there  are  strong  .probabilities.]  .   „  i. '  j  ..    ^  o»  t  i.  •  c,^ 

Bearing  these  dogmas  in  mind,  we  sh^  find  that  St  John  s  Gos- 
pel is  divided  into  three  parts ;  viz. 

Pakt  L  contain*  Doctrines  laid  down  in  Opposition  to  those  of  Ce- 
rinthus.    (John  L  1—18.) 

The  d.ictrines  laid  down  in  the  first  part,  as  contru-positions  to  the 
teneU  of  Cerinthus,  may  be  reduced  to  the  foUowing  heads,  in 
which  the  Evangelist  asserts, 
1    That  Chrigt  U  the  Logog  or  Word  of  Gel.    .  , 

2.  That  the  Logoa  and  Monogenea  are  not  distinct  beings,  bnt  one  and  the 

8.  TlJat'chHg't  orthe  Logogig  not  an  interior  iEon,  but  God.  (L  Ij 

4.  Thnt  he  perfecU,  knew  the  aupreine  God,  being  al»ajg  with  him  in  the 

■     «.  Tha°t'he  il'l.it  to  be  di.tinguUhed  from  the  Demiurgus;   for  he  »  the 

creator  of  the  whole  world,  (i.  3.  10.)  .    .  .i 

e    n.t  life  ind  light  ^  not  ^ticular  and  «par.te  «.inta,  bo'  'he  «me 

wi^  the  Loeo.  and  Christ  ^i-  *■  ?-»•  >7-)    And,  therefore,  that  Chnst, 

JLeL^M^e,  night,  the  Onlj-Begotten,  are  not  distinct  ^n^  bat  one 

7.  'A'af  LTanS  ^rii^lered  into  John  the  B.ptigt  by  the  n^e  of 
I'ight,  to  wmmunicate  to  him  a  superior  know  edge  of  the  <1'"^  -'» 
(i.  8.);  but  that  he  was  a  mere  man,  «i;l,  though  inspired,  much  infenor 
to  Jesui  beine  only  the  forerunner  of  him.  (i.  6.  8.  15.) 

8  That  the  supreme' God  was  not  entirely  unknown  before  the  time  of 
Christ-  for  men  had  received  such  lighl.  on  this  head,  under  the  ranoua 

.  Mcheim-.Comm^itaries.  voL  L  pp.  ^^;-^^-^^,,^^jfj ^^^^iT^^. 
?S'«i:SS;.nl^V'SasUid..ofA.ex.ndri^(whowa,ne...yc^^ 

p;™^i„^hSSoTrori.r  N^^Te'rr.^'^'x^  ord.. .. 

™l:Un'Sil?M?mo..enditorIx,go..tMonogene.,.t^etFbo.,^ 
Dei,  ct  hie  idem  incarnatus  pro  nobis.    I«'J-^'»-  '"'••'■  5  ''"• 
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diapeiuations  through  which  thcj  psaaed,  that  it  wi»  their' owif  fault  iT. 
they  remained  ignorant  (i.  9,  10.) 

9.  That  the  Jewu  were  nut  the  peculiar  people  of  an  inferior  God,  such  as 
the  Demiurgus ;  but  of  Christ  himself,  the  onlj  begotten  Son  of  God. 
(i.  11.) 

10.  That  in  the  fulness  of  time  the  Son  of  God  took  upon  him  human  nature, 
and  became  roan.  (i.  14.) 

1 1 .  That  he  abolished  the  Law  of  Moses,  which  was  only  the  shadow  of  good 
things  to  come,  and  in  its  stead  introduced  the  suostance,  or  the  \erj 
things  signified  by  it.  (i.  17.) 

And  lastly, 

13.  That  the  Jew  has  no  more  right  in  this  divine  person,  and  the  privileges 
conferred  through  him,  than  the  Gentile';  for  whoever  believes  in  him 
becomes  thereby  a  child  of  God,  and  a  entitled  by  that  adoption  to  a 
glorious  inheritance,  (i.  12,  13.) 

These  proportions  being  settled,  the  Evangelist  proceeds  in 

Part  II.  To  deliver  the  Proofs  of  these  Doctrines  in  an  Historical 
Manner  (L  19 — xx.  29.),  as  being  all  expressed  or  plainly  implied 
in  tlie  Discourses  and  Transactions  of  Jesus  Christ,  vhich  may 
conveniently  be  divided  into  eighteen  Sections :  viz. 

Sect.  1.  John  the  Baptist  himself  confesses  to  the  Jewish  priests 
that  he  is  much  inferior  to  Jesus,  refers  his  own  disciples  to 
liim,.who  acknowledge  him  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  are  con- 
firmed in  this  faith  by  the  miracle  of  water  converted  into  wine, 
at  Cana  in  Galilee,  (i.  19 — ii.  11.) 

Sect.  2.  Jesus  conducts  himself  at  Jerusalem  as  the  lord  of  the 
temple  (ii.  12 — 25.);  reveals  himself  to  Nicodemus  as  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  God ;  shows  the  design  of  his  coming  into  the 
world,  and  the  necessity  of  believing  in  him.  (ilL  1 — 21.) 

Sect.  3.  An  additional  testimony  of  John  the  Baptist  to  tiie 
superiority  of  Christ,  and  the  excellency  of  his  ordinances, 
(iii.  22—36.) 

Sect.  4.  Jesus  visits  the  Samaritans,  declares  himself  to  be  the 
Christ,  and  foretells  the  abolition  of  the  Levitical  worship, 
(iv,  1—42.) 

Sect.  5.  By  a  second  miracle  (the  curing  of  a  nobleman's  dying 
child),  Christ  demonstrates  his  divine  mission  in  his  own  country, 
where  it  was  most  disputed,  (iv.  43 — 54.) 

Sect.  6.  As  a  further  proof  of  the  future  abrogation  of  the  cere- 
monial law,  Jesus  works  a  miracle  on  the  Sabbath,  by  healing 
an  impotent  man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  and  vindicates  his 
conduct:  declares  himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  exhibits 
various  evidences  of  his  mission,  (v.  1 — 47.) 

Sect.  7.  To  show  that  he  was  the  end  of  the  law,  Jesus  sub- 
stitutes himself  in  the  room  of  the  legal  sacrifices ;  and  com- 
mands the  people,  who  were  used  to  feast  on  some  of  those 
sacrifices,  to  eat  his  flesh  and  drink  his  blood.  And  to  convince 
them  that  he  was  truly  the  bread  of  life,  he  miraculously  feeds 
above  five  thousand  of  them  with  five  barley  loaves.  The 
people  being  disposed  by  this  miracle  to  make  him  a  king, 
Jesus  disclaims  all  temporal  views.  (vL  1 — 71.) 

■  Origcn.  Philocal.  u.  L  p.  17.  ed.  Spencer. 
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SkCT.  8.  J^Biia  reproves  the  ambition  of  his  kinsihen ;  and  going 
up  to  Jerusalem  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  promises  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  all  true  believers.  (viL  1—53.) 

Sect.  9.  He  declores  himself  to  be  the  light  of  the  world;  re- 
proves the  Jews  for  rejecting  him ;  promises  immortality  to  his 
followers ;  and  speaks  of  his  own  existence  as  prior  to  that  of 
Abraham.  (viiL  12—59.) 

(Sect.  10.  A  woman  taken  in  adultery  is  brought  to  Jesus,  who 
avoids  giving  judgment  in  her  case,  and  turns  the  consciences 
of  his  enemies  on  themselves,  (viii.  1 — H-)) 

Sect.  11.  In  proof  of  his  being  the  b'ght  of  the  world,  he  restores 
a  blind  roan  to  sight,  and  warns  the  Jews  of  that  judicial  dark- 
ness under  which  they  were  soon  to  be  sealed  up,  for  perverting 
so  basely  those  means  of  knowledge  which  were  graciously 
offered  to  them.  (ix.  1 — 41.) 

Sect.  12.  After  this  he  represents  himself  as  the  door  of  the 
sheepfold,  and  tells  the  Pharisees,  who  called  themselves  the 
shepherds  of  the  people,  that  they  "  who  entered  not  by  the 
door  into  the  sheepfold,  but  climbed  up  some  other  way,"  what- 
ever character  they  might  assume,  were  in  reality  no  better 
than  thieves  and  robbers:  a  reflection  which  the  Christians 
of  those  days  could  hardly  avoid  applying  to  Cerinthus  and 
other  haeresiarchs.  Then  follows  a  description  of  a  good  shep- 
herd and  an  hireling,  which  may  be  rested  as  a  kmd  of  test, 
by  which  to  judge  of  the  different  conduct  of  the  apostles  and 
heretics,  &c  (x.  1 — 42.) 

Sect.  13.  Jesus  performs  a  signal  miracle,  by  restoring  Lazarus 
to  life,  after  he  had  been  dead  four  days,  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  number  of  people ;  which  was  attended  with  this  peculiar 
circumstance,  that  it  was  wrought  after  an  express  invocation  of 
Ood,  that  he  would  apply  it  to  the  confirmation  of  what  our 
Saviour  hod  taught  (xj.  1 — 44.)  Observe  particularly  ver. 
41,  42. 

Sect.  14.  A  brief  account  of  the  different  effects  which  this 
miracle  produced  on  the  minds  of  the  Jews ;  so  different,  that 
though  it  won  upon  many  of  the  people,  it  exasperated  most  of 
the  priest*.  ^xL  45— 57.,  xiL  1 — 11.) 

Sect.  15.  Chnst  rides  in  triumph  to  Jerusalem,  and  is  proclaimed 
king  of  Israel.  The  Greeks,  who  may  be  considered  as  the 
first-fruits  of  the  Gentiles,  apply  to  him  and  are  admitted,  lie 
addresses  them  in  terms  suitable  to  the  occasion,  and  his  doc- 
trine is  confirmed  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  (xii.  12 — 36.) 

Sect.  16.  Jesus  instructs  his  disciples  in  washing  their  feet,  and 
delivers  to  them  a  new  commandment,  that  they  should  love 
one  another  as  brethren,  without  distinction,  and  as  members  of 
the  same  church,  (xiii.  1 — 35.) 

Sect.  17.  Christ  teaches  his  disciples,  in  a  long  discourse,  what 
their  union  with  him,  their  heaid,  is;  and  that,  after  hia  de- 
parture, he  would  send  down  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  should  guide 
them  into  all  truth,  (xiv. — xvi.) 
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Sect.  18.  After  this,  Jesus  recominends  his  disciples,  and  all' Who 
should  in  future  ages  believe  in  him,  to  the  Father,  in  a  pathetic 
and  memorable  prayer ;  and  nt  the  same  time  testifies,  that  not 
one  of  those  given  into  his  hand  was  lost,  but  Judas  Iscafiot 
(xvii.  1 — 26.)  (As  this  prayer  was  heard,  and  the  apostles  were 
aftertrai'ds  endowed  with  extraordinary  powers,  it  afforded  an 
argument  against  Cerinthus,  and  all  others,  of  the  divine  autho- 
rity of  the  doctrines  they  taugliU)  .         ' 

Sect.  19.  contains  a. particular  account  of  our  Saviour's  passion, 
adapted  to  prove  that  he  did  not  die  as  a  mere  man  (xviii.  1., 
xix.  42.) ;  and  also  of  his  resurrection,  in  opposition  to  those 
who  denied  that  he  was  risen,  (xx.  1 — 29.) 

§  !.  The  apprehension  of  Chriat  in  the  Garden  or  Gethsemane.  (xviii.  1 — 1 1.) 
§  ii.  His  mock  trial  before  the  high  priests,  in  the  house  of  Caiaphas,  and  Peter's 

denial  of  him  there,  (xviii.  12 — 27.) 
§  iii.  The  accusation  of  Christ  before  Pilate  the  Roman  governor,  -who  having 

in  vain  attempted  to  rescue  him  from  the  env;  of  the  Jews,  scourged  him, 

iind  delivered  him  to  be  crucified,  (xviii.  28 — 40.,  xix.  I — 16.  former  part 

of  the  verse.) 
§  iv.  Karrative  of  the  cruci6xion  of  Jesus  Christ,  (xix.  16.  latter  part  of  the 

verse,  to  v.  37.) 
§  v.  The  burial  of  Christ  by  Joseph  of  Arimnthea.  (xix.  38^-42.) 
§  vi.  The  resurrection  (xx.  1 — 10.),  anil  Christ's  appearances,  first  to  Mary 

(11  — 18.),  and,  secondly,  to  the  disciples  on  the  same  day.  (19 — 23.) 
§  vii.  Christ's  appearance  eight  days  after    to    his    disciples,  Thomas    being 

present  (24—29.) 

Part  III.  contains  an  Account  of  the  Person  of  the  Writer  of  this 
Gospel,  and  of  his  Design  in  writing  it.  (xx.  30,  31.,  xxL) 

Sect.  1.  comprises  a  declaration  of  the  end  which  St  John  had 
in  view  in  composing  his  Gospel ;  viz.  that  his  readers  might  be 
convinced  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  (xx.  31.) ; 
and  consequently  that  the  teneta  and  notions  of  Cerinthus  and 
all  other  such  teachers  were  altogether  false  and  heretical.  In 
this  section  is  related  Christ's  appearance  to  his  disciples  at  the 
sea  of  Tiberias,  and  his  discourse  to  the  apostle  Peter,  (xxi. 
1—19.) 

Sect.  2.  relates  to  the  evangelist  John  himself;  Christ  checks 
Peter's  curiosity  concerning  his  deatL  (xjci.  20 — 23.)  The 
conclusion.  (24,  25.) 

This  section  seems  to  have  been  added,  as  a  confutation  of  the  opinion  enter^ 
tained  by  some,  that  St.  John  was  not  to  die : — an  opinion  which  might  have 
weakened  his  authority,  if  he  had  suffered  it  to  piss  unrefuted. 

Besides  refuting  the  errors  of  Cerinthus  and  his  followers,  Mi- 
'chaelis  is  of  opinion  that  John  also  had  in  view  to  confute  the  erro- 
neous tenets  of  the  Sabeans,  a  sect  which  claimed  John  the  Baptist 
for  its  founder.  He  has  adduced  a  variety  of  terms  and"  phrases, 
which  he  has  applied  to  the  explanation  of  the  first  fourteen  verses 
of  John's  Gospel  in  such  a  manner  08  renders  his  conjecture  not 
improbable.'     Perhaps  we  shall  not  greatly  err  if  we  conclude  with 
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.RosenipilUer,  that  John  had  both  these  classes  of  heretics  in  view, 
and  that  he  wrote  to  confute  their  respective  tenets.  Yet,  though  he 
composed  his  Gospel  principally  with  this  design,  he  did  not  wholly 
confine  himself  to  it ;  but  took  occasion  to  impart  correct  views  of 
the  nature  and  oflBces  of  Jesus  Christ  both  to  Jews  and  Gentiles. 
Should  this  opinion  be  acceded  to,  it  will  reconcile  the  various  opi- 
nions of  learned  men  concerning  the  real  scope  of  John's  GospeL 

[It  is  very  important  to  see  that  this  Gospel  was  written  specially 
to  reveal  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  His  most  deep  and  solemn 
teaching,  and  in  the  mystery  of  His  person.  It  is  a  revelation  of 
objective  truth,  and  as  such  it  must  from  time  to  time  meet  and 
confute  various  forms  of  error  in  its  subjective  application.  But 
Btill  it  occupies  its  own  ground.] 

VI.  It  is  obvious  to  every  attentive  reader  of  this  Gospel,  that 
John  studiously  omits  to  notice  those  passages  in  our  Lord's  history 
and  teaching  which  had  been  related  at  length  by  the  other  Evan- 
gelists, or,  if  he  mentions  them  at  all,  it  is  in  a  very  cursory  manner. 
By  pursuing  this  method  he  gives  his  testimony  that  their  narratives 
are  faithful  nnd  true,  and  at  the  same  time  leaves  himself  room  to 
enlarge  the  Gospel  history.  This  confirms  the'  unanimous  declarations 
of  ancient  writers,  that  the  first  three  Gospels  were  written  and  pub- 
lished before  John  composed  his  evangelical  history.  In  the  account 
of  our  Saviour's  passion,  death,  and  resurrection,  all  the  four  Gos- 
pels coincide  in  many  particulars ;  though  here  John  has  several 
things  peculiar  to  himself.  In  his  Gospel,  many  things  recorded  by 
the  other  Evangelists  arc  omitted.  He  has  given  no  account  of  our 
Saviour's  nativity,  nor  of  his  bapjism  by  John.  He  takes  no  notice 
of  our  Saviour's  temptation  in  the  wilderness ;  nor  of  the  call  or 
names  of  the  twelve  apostles ;  nor  of  their  mission  during  the  mi- 
nistry of  Christ ;  nor  of  his  parables,  or  other  discourses  recorded  by 
the  first  three  Evangelista ;  nor  of  his  journeys ;  nor  of  any  of  his 
predictions  concerning  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  are  related 
•by  them ;  nor  haa  John  repeated  any  of  Christ's  miracles  recorded 
by  them,  except  that  of  feeding  five  thousand  people,  which  wai 
probably  repeated  for  the  sake  of  the  discourse  to  which  it  gave 
birth.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  John  mentions  several  incidents, 
which  the  other  Evangelists  have  not  noticed.  Thus,  he  gives  an 
account  of  our  Lord's  cleansing  the  temple  at  t\ie  first  passover,  when 
he  went  to  Jerusalem ;  but  all  the  other  Evangelists  give  a  similar 
account  of  his  cleansing  the  temple  at  his  last  passover.  These  two 
acts,  however,  are  widely  different.  He  relates  the  acts  of  Christ 
before  the  imprisonment  of  John  the  Baptist ;  the  wedding  at  Cana ; 
the  cure  of  the  man  who  had  been  blind  fiom  his  birth;  the  resur- 
rection of  Lazarus ;  the  indignation  of  Judas  against  the  woman  who 
anointed  our  Lord  with  ointment;  the  visit  of  the  Greeks  to  Jesus; 
his  washing  the  feet  of  his  disciples ;  and  his  consolatory  discourse  to 
them  previously  to  his  passion.  John's  Gospel  also  contains  more 
plain  and  frequent  assurances  than  those  occurring  in  the  other  Gos- 
pels, that  Jesus  is  not  only  a  prophet  and  messenger  of  God,  but 
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■  also  tliat  he  is  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God;  and  oaserts  hi8  prc- 
existcnce  and  Deity  in  the  clearest  and  most  distinct  tenns.' 

VII.  Salmasius,  Grotius,  Bolten,  and  other  critics  have  imagined 
that  John  did  not  write  his  Gospel  originally  in  Greek,  but  in  the 
Syriac  language.     This  hypothesis,  however,  is  contradicted  by  the 

■unanimous  consent  of  Christian  antiquity,  which  affirms  that  he  wrote 
it  in  Greek.  In  addition  to  the  observations  already  offered,  respect- 
ing the  original  language  of  the  New  Testament",  we  may  remark, 
that  the  Hebraisms  occurring  in  this  Gospel  clearly  prove  that  it 
was  originally  written  by  a  Jew.  His  style  was  pronounced  by  Mi- 
cliaelis'  to  be  better  and  more  fluent  than  that  of  the  other  Evange- 
lists ;  and  he  ascribes  this  excellence  to  the  facility  and  taste  in  the 
Greek  language  which  the  apostle  seems  to  have  acquired  from  his 
long  residence  at  Ephesus.  His  narrative  is  characterised  by  sin- 
gular perspicuity,  and  by  the  most  unaffected  simplicity  and  benevo- 
lence. There  are  few  jjassages  in  Holy  Writ  more  deeply  affecting 
than  this  Evangelist's  narrative  of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus.* 


CHAP.  VII. 


OM   THE   ACTS   or    THE   APOSTLES. 


I  The  book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  forms  the  fifth  and  last 
of  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  connects  the  Gos- 
pels with  the  Epistles;  being  an  useful  postscript  to  the  former,  and 'a 
proper  introduction  to  the  latter.  On  this  account  it  has  been  gene- 
rally placed  after  the  four  Gospels,  though  (aa  Michaelis  haa  remarked) 
in  several  ancient  manuscripts  and  versions  it  is  very  frequently  placed 
after  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 

Various  Titles  have  been  given  to  this  book  which  are  noticed  in  the 
critical  editions  of  the  New  Testament  Thus,  in  the  Codex  Bezte,  or 
Cambridge  manuscript,  it  is  called  HPASEIS  TflN  AnOSTOAflN, 
the  Acts  or  Transactions  of  the  Apostles.  In  the  Codex  Alexandrinus, 
and  many  other  manuscripts,  it  is  entitled  HPASEIS  TflN  APinN 
AHOliTOACl^,  the  Acts  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  which  title  is  also  adopted 
by  most  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers.  The  first  of  these  variouB 
titles  is  that  whicli  is  adopted  in  the  printed  editions,  and  in  all  modem 
versions ;  but  by  whom  it  was  prefixed  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain. This  book  contains  great  part  of  the  lives  and  transactions  of 
St.  Peter  and  St  Paul,  and  of  the  history  of  the  Christian  church  ; 
commencing  at  the  ascension  of  our  Saviour,  and  being  continued 

'  Michaulis,  vol.  iii.  pp,  303—915.  On  the  dcciair*  testimony  of  Saint  Julin'i  Ooapel  to 
the  IMvinity  of  our  Savioar,  see  Bishop  Blomfleld'i  "Five  Lectures,  delivered  on  the 
"  Fridays  during  Lent,  1823."    London,  1823.  ISnio. 

"  See  pp.  13,  U.  itiprd.  •  Introd.  vol  UL  part  I  p.  816. 

'  Campbell  on  the  Gospels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  192— 19S.  Kuinocl,  Comm.  in  BisL  Lib.  Nor. 
Tikt.  vol.  jii.  p.  33.  el  teg.  Pritii,  Introd.  ad  Nov.  Test  pp.  203 — 226.  Viscr,  Uerm.  S»cr. 
Nut.  Test.  pars.  i.  p.  340.  pars  ii.  pp.  26^—268. 
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down  to  Bt  Paul's  arrival  at  Rome,  after  his  appeal  to  Cajsar,  com- 
prisins;  a  period  of  about  thirty  years.  „   ,      .       .1 

IL  That  St  Luke  was  the  author  of  the  AcU  of  the  Apoetlea,  aa 

wellaa  of  the  Gospel  which  bears  his  name,  is  evident  both  from  the 

introduction,  and  from  the  unanimous  testimonies  of  the  early  Lhna- 

tians.     Both  are  inscribed  to  Theophilus ;  and  in  the  very  first  verse 

of  the  Acts  there  is  a  reference  made  to  his  Gospel,  which  he  calls  «<r 

fbrmer  Treatise.     From  the  frequent  use  of  the  first  person  plural,  it 

is  clear  that  he  was  present  at  most  of  the  transactions  he  relates.  He 

appears  to  have  accompanied  St  Paul  from  Troas  to  Phil.ppi ;  he 

also  attended  him  to  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  to  Borne,  where  he 

remained  two  years,  during  that  apostle's  first  confinement  Accord- 

incly  we  find  St  Luke  particularly  mentioned  in  two  of  the  Epistles 

written  by  St  Paul,  from  Rome,  during  that  confinement'     As  the 

book  of  Acts  is  continued  to  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  bt  1  aul  s 

imprisonment,  it  could  not  have  been  written  before  the  year  63  ;  and, 

as  the  death  of  that  apostle  is  not  mentioned,  it  is  probable  that  the 

book  was  composed  before  that  event,  which  is  supposed  to  have 

happened  A.D.  65.     For  these  reasons,  Michaelis,  Dr.  Lardner,  Ur. 

Benson,  RosenmuUcr,  Bishop  Tomline.  and  the  generality  of  cnUcs, 

assign  the  date  of  this  book  to  the  year  63.  ,     ,    ,,     „,. 

Ill    To  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  this  book,  the  early 
Christian  Fathers  bear  unanimous  testimony.     Not  to  mention  the 
attestations  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  in  t^%fi"*  <^°  "^' ^^^malk 
been  collected  by  Mr.  Jones,  Drs.  Benson  and  Lardner'.  we  may  remark 
that Xn^us-  and  TertuUianS  in  the  second  century,  both  ascribed 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  to  St  Luke.     And  their  evidence  is  cor- 
.roborated  by  that  of  Origen,  Jerome,  Augustine,  Euseb.us,  and  all 
subsSnent^ecclesiastical  writers.*     Further  Chrysostom  and  other 
Fathers  inform  us  that  this  book  was  annually  read  in  the  churches 
evenr  day  between  the  festivals  of  Easter  and  Pentecost  or  Whitaun- 
S  J  The  Valentinians,  indeed,  as  well  as  the  Marcionites,  Seve™"^ 
and^some  Manicheans,  rejected  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles,  not  from  h.s- 
tori<ri  reaaons,  but  because  they  mUitated  against  their  opinions :  for 
the  Gno^des  (^f  which  sect  the  Valentinians  and  Marciomtes  were  a 
branehTaSed  that  the  God  of  the  Old  Test^ent  waa  different 
from  the  G™of  the  New  Testament;  and  that  another  Chnst,  different 
%Z  our  S^our,  was  promiaed.    The  Severians  and  Encrat.tes  atre- 
nuouslj  insisted  u'pon  a^tinence  from  certain  artic  -  o  food ;  wherea.. 
m  the  book  of  Acts,  the  promiscuous  use  of  food  is  allowed,     l^^^tly. 
Manes  wished  himself  to  be  taken  for  « the  Comforter,"  who  h^been 
prliled  by  Christ  to  his  apostles;  but  in  the  Acts  itis  rekted  that 

I  Cot  iv.  U.     "^«"- "•  ...  ,29_,36.     Dr.  Benson's  Hist,  of  the  Firs.  Planting 

J^^X.o^^vvt^^-^-■  ^^-  ^^  ^-  ^--"•'  ^'"^^  ""'"^  ^""  ^^  '-^ 

'*'/£dtr.8vo  voLu^P^l«.'-J„-;„,tp^^-  ... 
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pp.  206,  207. 
•  Benson,  vol.  ii.  P- 


332.     Lardner,  8vo.  vot  r.  pp.  138,  134.,  4Ux  vol.  ii.  p.  605. 
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the  Comforter  tliat  had  been  so  promised  was  the  Holy  Spirit,  whd> 
had  been  sent.  The  reasons,  therefore,  why  the  book  was  rejected  by 
die  above-mentioned  sects,  were  not  historical,  but  doctrinal ;  because 
the  narrative  of  the  sacred  historian  contradicted  their  dogmas ;  and  as 
their  errors  were  detected  and  refuted  by  contemporary  writers ',  the 
unqualified  and  unsupported  assertions  of  these  heretics  are  so  far  from 
impugning  the  vemcity  and  genuineness  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,' 
that,  on  the  contrary,  they  afford  a  decisive  and  collateral  testimony 
in  favour  of  the  book. 

IV.  St.  Luke  does  not  appear  to  have  intended  to  write  a  com- 
plete ecclesiastical  history  of  the  Christian  Church  during  the  first 
thirty  years  after  our  Saviour's  ascension,  nor  even  of  St.  Paul's  life 
during  that  period ;  for  he  has  almost  wholly  omitted  what  passed 
among  the  Jews  after  the  conversion  of  that  apostle,  and  is  totally 
silent  concerning  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  the  East  and  in  Egypt, 
as  well  as  the  foundation  of  the  Church  of  Christ  at  Rome,  St  Paul's 
journey  into  Arabia,  and  many  other  topics,  though  the  labours  and 
sufferings  of  the  other  apostles  could  not  but  have  afforded  the  most 
interesting  materials,  had  it  fallen  within  his  design  to  have  composed 
an  entire  history  of  the  Church. 

If  we  carefully  examine  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles,  we  shall  perceive 
that  St  Luke  had  two  objects  in  view : — 1.  To  relate  in  what  manner 
the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  communicated  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, and  the  subsequent  miracles  performed  by  the  apostles,  by 
which  the  truth  of  Christianity  was  confirmed.  An  authentic  account 
of  this  matter  was  absolutely  necessary,  because  Christ  had  often 
assured  his  disciples  that  they  should  receive  the  Holy  Spirit — 2.  To 
deliver  such  accounts  as  proved  the  claim  of  the  Gentiles  to  admission  ' 
into  the  Church  of  Christ, — a  claim  disputed  by  the  Jews,  especially 
at  the  time  when  St  Luke  wrote  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  And  it 
was  this  very  circumstance  which  excited  the  hatred  of  the  Jews 
against  St  Paul,  and  occasioned  his  imprisonment  in  Rome,  with 
which  St  Luke  closes  his  history.  Hence  we  see  the  reason  why  he 
relates  (ch.  viii.)  the  conversion  of  the  Samaritans,  and  (ch.  x.  xL) 
the  story  of  Cornelius,  whom  St  Peter  (to  whose  authority  the 
adversaries  of  St  Paul  had  appealed  in  favour  of  circumcision') 
baptized,  though  he  was  not  of  the  circumcision.  Hence  also  St 
Luke  relates  the  determination  of  the  first  council  in  Jerusalem 
relative  to  the  Levitical  law :  and  for  the  same  reason  he  is  mora 
diffuse  in  his  account  of  St  Paul's  conversion,  and  St.  Paul's  preach-' 
ing  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  than  on  any  other  subject  It  is  true 
that  the  whole  relation,  which  St  Luke  haa  -  given  (ch.  xii.),  has  noi 
connection  with  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles ;  but  during  the  period, 
to  which  that  chapter  relates,  St  Paul  himself  was  present  at  Jeru- 
salem (see  Acts  xi.  30.  xii.  25.),  and  it  is  probable,  for  that  reason, 
that  St  Luke  has  introduced  it.  But  there  is,  3.  A  third  opinion, 
which  Michaelis  thinks  not  devoid  of  probability,  viz.  that  St  Luke 
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'  ■  IrunBD)  adveraua  Iliurcjes,  lib.  lii.  c.  12.     Theodoret,  Hilt,  Ecd.  lib.  L  c  21, 
f(ustine  epiat.  2AI.  et  contra  Fauetum,  lib.  xix.  c  31, 
■  See  GaUt.  ii.  6—21, 
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might  desiOT  to  record  only  those  facU  which  he  had  either  seen 
himself  or  had  heard  from  eye-witnesses.' 

V.  The  Acta  of  the  Apoetles,  Michaelis  observes,  were  evidently 
written  with  a  tolerably  strict  attention  to  chronological  order;  though 
ijt  Luke  has  not  affixed  a  date  to  any  one  of  the  facts  recorded  by 
him.    There  are,  however,  several  parts  of  this  book,  m  which  eccle- 
siastical history  is  combined  with  political  facts,  the  dates  of  which  are 
known :  and  these  Michaelis  has  endeavoured  to  determine,  because 
the  chronology  will  not  only  contribute  to  illustrate  the  Acte  of  the 
Apostles,  but  also  will  assist  us  in  fixing  the  year  when  many  of  St 
Paul's  Epistles  were  written.     Taking  for  gronted,  therefore,  that 
this  book  commences  with  the  year  33  of  the  Christian  aera  (m  which 
calculation  he  follows  Archbishop  Usher),  he  has  given  us  the  follow- 
ing series  of  dates  : — 
■  1    "  The  Firtt  epoch,  after  the  commencement  of  the  book,  is  at  ch.  li.  29.  30. ; 
for  what  happened  between  the  first  Pentecost  after  Christ.-,  ascension  and  tb.s 
~riod  i.  witfiout  any  marks  of  chronology.     But  at  ch.  xu  29.  30.  -e  hajre  a  date  j 
hr  the  famine  which  took  place  in  the  time  of  Claucl.iu  Casar,  and  which  induced 
the  disciple,  at  Anlioch  to  send  relief  to  their  brethren  m  Ju^*!,  happened  m  the 
fourth  year  of  Claudius',  reign,  that  is,  in  the  year  44  of  the  Christian  sera 

2.  dcond  epoch.  H«*od  Agrippa  dies  soon  after  he  had  put  to  death  the  apoaUe 
St  James ;  aTdabout  that  tfrne  k.  Paul  and  .St,  Bamaba.  return  from  Jenualem 
tn  Antioch    fch  xii.  21— 28  )     Tbu  ia  still  in  the  year  44.  ,    ,      .,        , 

'^a  SSiA  eh.  xviii.4.)  Shortly  after  the  b.m»hment  of  the  Jews  from 
Italy  by  Claidiu.  Ctesar,  St  Paul  arriyes  at  Corinth.  Commentators  affix  the  date 
of  54  to  thi.  eyent ;  but  it  is  uncertain,  for  SueUmius,  the  only  historian  who  baa 
noticed  this  banishment  of  the  Jews,  mentions  It  without  date.  ,,.,,. 

4  Fourth  epoch.  St.  Paul  comes  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  is  imprisoned  by  the 
Jew.  not  lonV  after  the  disturbances  which  were  excited  by  the  Egyptian  (ch. 
,xr37^90^rS.  imprisonment  of  St.  Paul  hanpened  in  the  year  60,  for  it  was 
"o  yeaTTbefore  Felix  quitted  his  government  of  Juda:a.  (ch.  xxul  26.,  xxiv.  27.) 

5  %A  epoch.  Two  years  after  t\e  commencement  of  St.  Paul .  lmprlsonmen^ 
Festus  IS  apwinted  governor  of  Judaa,  a.d.  62.  (ch.  ix.y.  27.,  xxy   1.) 

From  thfs^eriod  the  chronology  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostle,  is  clear.     St.  Pau 

the  book  of  Act.  murt  commence  to  much  the  earher.J 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  date  of  the  eventa  tJjat  happened 
between  the  epochs  33  and  34,  and  between  44  and  60  especially 
the  time  of  St  Paul's  conversion  and  of  the  council  at  Jerusalem : 
Archbishop   Usher  places  the  first  of  these  tcansacUons  a.  d.  35, 

«  Micbaelifc  vol  iil-  part  i.  PP-  327-331.  Dr.  Benson,  however,  i.  of  opinion  ttet  St. 
T„k.  iSed  W.  b«)k  to  be  only  a  concise  specimen  of  the  doctnne,  preached  by  the 
Lnke  designed  hi.  booaw  >«»/  de^rribing  the  manner  in  which  the  Jew■^ 

•XnT'b^^dl^ro'n  of"6b*H.t^Jity  amo^g  tb.  idoUtrou.  gentile.   U,geth.rw,th  it. 
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others  in  38.  But,  tliough  we  cannot  attain  to  absolute  certainty,  n 
probable  conjecture  may  be  formed.  Thus,  Michaelis  remarks,  St. 
Stephen  hardly  suffered  martyrdom  before  Pilate  was  recalled  from 
the  government  of  Judiea ;  because,  under  that  procurator,  the  Jews 
had  not  the  power  of  inflictinfr  capital  punishments.  Now,  according 
to  Usher,  the  year  in  which  Pilate  was  recalled,  was  the  thirty-sixth 
of  the  Christian  wra :  St.  Stephen's  martyrdom,  therefore,  probably 
happened  after  36.  If  this  be  true,  St.  Paul's  conversion  must  have 
happened  likewise  after  36,  and  therefore  35  is  too  early  a  date. 
But  how  long  after  36,  whether  in  38,  cannot  be  determined. 

In  what  manner  the  chapters  iii.  iv.  v.  vi.  are  to  be  arranged 
between  33  niid  36,  Michaelis  cannot  determine :  for  what  chrono- 
logers  haye  said  is  mere  conjecture,  and  not  calculation.  The  same 
uncertainty  prevails  in  respect  to  ch.  viii.  and  x. :  for  we  can  affirm, 
nothing  more,  than  that  the  one  must  be  placed  before  the  otiier  after 
.16.  We  are  likewise  in  the  dark  with  respect  to  ch.  xiii.  xiv.  and 
several  other  chapters.  Of  ch.  xvi.  we  may  assert,  that  it  belongs  to 
a  period  at  least  six  years  prior  to  the  fourth  epoch,  or  the  year  60  : 
for  a  year  and  a  half  at  Corinth,  three  years  at  Ephesus,  and  the  time 
spent  on  several  journeys,  can  hardly  be  pressed  into  a  smaller  compass 
than  that  of  six  years.  To  ch.  xvi.,  therefore,  the  latest  date  which 
can  be  assigned  is  54 :  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  should  bo 
dated  still  earlier.' 

VI.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  may  be  divided  into  three  principal 
parts ;  viz. 

Part  I.  contains  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Mother  Church  at  Je- 

rutalem  from  the  Time  of  our  Saviour  x  Ascension  to  the  First  Jewish 

Persecution,     (ch.  i. — viii.) 

Sect.  1.  The  transactions  before  and  after  Jesus  Christ's  ascension 
into  heaven,  (i.) 

Sect.  2.  The  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  apostles  at  the 
feast  of  Pentecost,  and  Peter's  discourse  to  the  people  in  conse- 
quence of  it  (ii.) 

Sect.  3.  A  lame  man  healed  by  Peter  and  John — Peter's  dis- 
course to  the  people — Events  that  befel  the  apostles  in  conse- 
quence of  that  miracle,  (iii.  iv.) 

Sect.  4.  The  death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira — Miracles  of  the 
apostles,  — who  are  scourged  and  dismissed,  (v.) 

Sect.  5.  The  institution  of  deacons, — the  discourse  and  martyrdom 
of  Stephen, —  and  the  first  Jewish  persecution,  (vi.  vii.  viii.  1 
-4.) 
Part  II.  comprises  the  Dispersion  of  the  Disciples  — tlie  Propagation 

of  Christianity  among  tlie  Samaritans  —  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul, 

and  the  foundation  of  a  Christian  Church  at  Antioch,  (viii.  5 — xii.) 

Sect.  1.  The  planting  of  the  church  at  Samaria,  (viii.  5 — 25.) 

'  Michaelia,  toI.  iii.  part  i.  pp.  336—238.  The  chronology  of  the  Acta  of  (he  Aposlle* 
it  discussed  at  considerable  length  in  Hug's  Introduction  to  New  Test.  vol.  ii.  §  81 — 83., 
and  (so  far  as  concerns  the  travels  and  writings  of  St  Paul,)  by  the  reviewer  of  that 
work  in  the  British  Critic  fur  April  1828,  pp.  261—317. 
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Sect.  2.  The  conversion  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch    (viii.  26—40.) 
Sect.  3.  The  conversion,  baptism,  and  first  preaching  of  St  PauL 

Sect.  4.  Account  of  two  miracles  performed  by  Peter,  and  the 
conversion  of  Cornelius  and  his  family,  (x.  xi.  1  — 18.) 

Sect.  5.  The  first  Gentile  church  founded  at  Antioch.  (xi.  19 — 
30.) 

Sect.  6.  The  apostle  James  put  to  death  by  Herod  Agrippa, — 
relation  of  his  miserable  death,  (xii.) 

Part  III.  describes  the  Conversion  of  the  more  remote  Gentiles,  by 
Barnabas  and  Paul,  and,  after  their  Separation,  by  Paul  and  his 
Associates,  among  whom  was  Luke  himself  durini/  the  latter  part  of 
PauFs  Labours,  (xii. — xxviii.) 

Sect.  1.  The  planting  of  several  churches  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus, 
at  Perga  in   Pamphylia,   Antioch  in   Pisidia,   Iconium,  Lystra, 
and  Derbe  —  The  return  of  St.  Paul  to  Antioch.  (xiii.  xiv.) 
'•:  Sect.  2.   Discussion  of  the  question  by  the  a])ostle8  at  Jerusalem 

concerning  the  necessity  of  circumcision,  and  of  observing  the 
j  law  —  Their  letter  to  the  churches  on  this  subject  (xv.  1—35.) 

i         Sect.  3.  Paul's  second  departure  from  Antioch  —  He  preaches  the 
I  Gospel  in  various  countries,  particularly  at  Philippi  in  Macedonia 

j  — The  conversion  of  the  Philippian  gaoler,  (xv.  36 — 41.,  ivi.) 

I         Sect.  4.  The  journeys  and  apostolical  labours  of  Paul  and  his  asso- 
I  ciates  at  Thessalonica,  Berofea,  and  Athens  —  His  masterly  apology 

!  before  the  court  of  the  Areopagites.  (xvii.) 

i         Sect.  5.  Paul's  journey  to  Corinth,  and  thence  to  Antioch.  (xviii. 
1—22.) 
Sect.  6.  Paul's  third  departure  from  Antioch  —  Consequences  of 

his  preaching  at  Ephesus   (xviii.  23 — 28.,  xix.) 
Sect.  7.  The  labours  of  Paul  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  and  his 

journey  towards  Jerusalem,  (xx.^ 
Sect.  8.  The  persecution  of  Paul  at  Jerusalem — He  is  sent  a 
\  prisoner  to  Cajsarea.  (xxi. — xxiii.  1 — 30.) 

1         Sect.  9.  Paul's  arrival  at  Csesarea — The  charges  of  the  Jews 
i  against  him  —  His  defence  before  Felix  —  Appeal  to  Csesar — 

His  defence  before  Agrippa,  at  whose  request  ms  cause  was  re- 
heard, (xxiii.  31— 35.,  xxiv. — xxvi.) 
Sect.  10.  Narrative  of  Paul's  voyage  from  Cassarea — His  ship- 
wreck on  the  isle  of  Malta  —  His  voyage  thence  to  Home,  where 
he  preaches  the  Gospel  to  the  Jews,  and  resides  for  two  years, 
(xxvii.  xxviiL) 

In  perusing  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  it  will  be  desirable  constantly 
to  refer  to  the  accompanying  map  illustrating  the  travels  of  St  Paul. 

[Although  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  in  this  place,  without 
occupying  undue  space,  a  minute  analysis  of  the  narration  of  the 
voyage  of  St  Paul  and  his  companions,  as  recorded  in  Acts  xxvii.  ; 
.  yet  it  would  be  unwarrantable  neglect  to  pass  by  in  silence  the  valu- 
able researches  on  this  subject  of  James  Smit/i,  Esq.,  of  Jordanliill : 

vol-.  IV.  II 
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e  work '  may  now  be  coiisulcred  as  classical  with  regard  to  Iho 
tion  contained  in   tliis  portion  of  Scripture.     To  Mr.  Smitli's 


whose 

narration  contained  in  tins  portion  of  Scripture, 
woric  the  accompanying  map  is  indebted  for  some  of  iu  more 
interesting  particulars  in  connection  with  modern  researches.  Tiie 
points  relative  to  tliis  voyage  on  which  any  doubt  or  difficulty  existed 
are  minutely  examined,  and  the  necessary  conditions  and  results 
are  stated  as  drawn  from  observation,  from  the  facts  of  ancient  navi- 
gation, and  from  processes  of  reasoning,  with  scientific  accumcy. 
The  most  obvious  result  which  would  strike  even  an  ordinary  reader 
is  the  demonstrated  identification  of  that  Melita  where  the  shipwreck 
took  place  with  Malta,  and  the  consequent  refutation  of  the  claims 
advanced  for  Meleda  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia.  Mr.  Smith  has  raised 
this  from  being  an  opinion  hiff hit/  prol/able  to  the  region  of  ascertained 
fact  His  researches  are  truly  valuable  as  a  contribution  to  IJiblicid 
geography,  and  as  an  illustration  of  a  portion  of  New  Testament 
history.] 

VII.  The  narrative  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  perspiciKins 
and  noble.      Though  it  is  not  entirely  free   from   Hebraisms,  it  is  in 
general  much  purer  than  most  other  books  of  the  New  Tcslajiient, 
particularly  in  the  speeches  delivered   by  St.  Paul  at  Athens,  and 
before  the  Roman  governors.     It  is  further  worthy  of  remark,  that 
St.  Luke  has  well  supported  the  character  of  each   jicrscin  whom  he 
has  introduced  as  speaking.     Thus  tiie  speeches  and  discourses  of  St. 
Peter  are  recorded  with  simplicity,  and  are  destitute  of  all  those  or- 
naraenta   which    usually  occur   in   the   orations  of   the   Greeks   and 
Romans.   Nearly  similar  are  the  speeches  of  St.  I'aul,  which  werend- 
dressed  to  the  Jews,  while  those  delivered  by  the  same  apostle  before 
an  heathen  audience  are  widely  different.     Thus,  in  his  discourse  de- 
livered at  Antioch  in  Pisidia',  he  commences  with  a  long  [jcriphrasis, 
the  force  and  point  of  which  depended  on  the  fict  that  he  wiis  sjieak- 
ing  in  a  Jewish  synagogue.     On  the  contrary,  the  speech  of  the 
martyr  Stcithen  (Acts  vii.)  is  altogether  of  a  different  description.    It 
is  a  learned  but  unpremeditated  discourse,  pronounced  by  a  person 
making  no  display  of  the  art  of  oratory ;  and  though  he  certainly 
had  a  particular  object  in  view,  to  which  the  several  parts  of  his  dis- 
course were  directed,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  some  to  discover  this  object, 
because  his  materials  are  not  so  disposed  that  it  is  obvious  to  those 
who  do  not  enter  into  the  scope  of  his  remarks.     Lastly,  St,  Paul's 
discourses  before  assemblies  that  were  accustomed  to  Grecian  oratory, 
are  totally  different  from  any  of  the  preceding.     Though  not  adorned 
with  the  flowers  of  rhetoric,  the  language  is  pointed  and  energetic, 
and  the  materials  are  judiciously  selected  and  arranged,  as  is  manifest 
in  his  speech  delivered  at  Athens  (Acts  xvii.  22 — 31.),  and  in  his 
two  defences  of  himself  before  the  Roman  governors  of  J.uda;a.  (xxiv. 
xxvi.)     Dr.  Benson  and  Michaclis,  however,  are  both  of  opinion  that 

'  ||"  The  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,  with  Diisertationt  on  the  Sources  of  the 
Writmga  of  St.  Lulce  and  the  Ships  and  Navigation  of  the  Ancient*,"  London,  18i8.  Mr. 
Alfurd  in  his  notes  uu  Act«  xxvii.  has  given  a  concise  stateuient  of  Mr.  Smith's  rvniu.'] 

'  Actsxia  16—41. 
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St  Luke  has  given  abstracts  only,  and  not  the  « Iiole,  of  St.  Paiil'.-) 
speeches ;  for  in  his  speech  before  Felix,  he  must  certainly  have  .^aid 
more  than  is  recorded  by  St  Luke  (xxiv.  12,  13.);  unless  we  suppose 
that  St.  Paul  merely  denied  the  charge  which  had  been  laid  against 
him,  without  confuting  it  Miehaelis  adds  that,  in  his  opinion,  St 
Luke  has  shown  great  judgment  in  these  abstracts;  and  that  if  ho 
has  not  retained  the  very  words  of  St.  Paul,  he  has  adopted  such  iis 
were  well  suited  to  the  polished  audiences  before  which  the  apostle 
spoke. ' 

VIII.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  afford  abundant  evidence  of  the 
truth  and  divine  original  of  the  Christi.an  religion  ;  for  we  learn  from 
this  book,  that  the  Gospel  was  not  indebted  for  its  success  to  deceit 
or  fraud,  but  that  it  was  wholly  the  result  of  the  mighty  power  of 
God,  and  of  the  excellence  and  efficacy  of  the  saving  truths  which  it 
contains.  The  general  and  particular  doctrines  comprised  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  perfectly  in  unison  with  the  glorious  truths 
revealed  in  the  Gospels,  and  illustrated  in  tlie  apostolic  E|)i.-tlcs ; 
and  lire  admirably  suited  to  the  state  of  the  persons,  whether  Jews 
or  Gentiles,  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  And  the  evidences  which 
the  apostles  garve  of  their  doctrine,  in  their  ap|)cals  to  prophecies  and 
miracles,  and  the  various  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  were  so  numerous  and 
eo  strong,  and  at  the  same  time  so  admirably  adapted  to  every  class 
of  persons,  that  the  truth  of  the  religion  which  they  attest  cannot 
be  reasonably  disputed. 

Further,  the  history  itself  is  credible.  It  was  written  by  a  person 
who  was  acquainted  with  the  various  circumstances  which  he  relates, 
and  who  was  both  able  and  disposed  to  give  a  faithful  narrative  of 
everything  that  occurred.  St.  Luke  was  a  companion  of  tlie  ajMistles ; 
he  was  himself  an  eye  and  car  witness  of  the  facts,  and  waa  personally 
concerned  in  many  of  the  incidents  he  has  recorded.  In  the  history 
itself  there  are  no  inconsistencies  or  contradictions ;  the  miraculous 
facts  related  in  it  are  neither  impossible,  when  we  consider  the  al- 
mighty power  of  God  to  which  they  are  ascribed;  nor  improbable, 
when  we  consider  the  grand  design  and  occasion  on  account  of  which 
they  were  performed.  The  plainness  and  simplicity  of  the  narrative 
are  also  strong  circumstances  in  its  favour.  The  writer  appears  to 
have  been  very  honest  and  impartiiU,  and  to  have  set  down  fairly 
the  objections  which  were  made  to  Christianity  both  by  Jews  and 
heathens,  and  the  refiections  which  were  cast  ui)on  it,  as  well  as  upon 
its  first  preachers.  lie  has  likewise,  with  a  just  and  ingenuous  free- 
dom, mentioned  the  weaknesses,  faults,  and  prejudices,  both  of  tlic 
apostles  and  of  their  converts.  The  occasional  hints,  wliich  are  dis- 
persed through  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  harmonise  with  the  facts 
related  in  the  history  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  so  that  this  history 
and  the  EpiAtles  are  mutual  aids  on  many  points.  The  other  parts 
of  the  New  Testament  are  in  perfect  unison  with  the  history,  and 

'  Michaclis,  vol.  iii.  part  i.  pp.  331—335.    Benson's  History  of  the  First  Planting  of 
Christianity,  vol.  ii.  p.  asS. 
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tend  to  coiifinn  il ;  for  tlic  doctrines  and  princii)lc8  arc  cvcry\vlicr<? 
the  eamc  The  Gospels  close  with  references  to  the  facts  recorded  in 
the  Acts,  particularly  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  we  know 
from  the  Acts  was  poured  out  by  Christ  upon  his  disciples  after  his 
ascension;  and  the  Epistles,  generally,  plainly  suppose  that  those 
facts  had  actually  occurred  which  the  history  relates.  So  that  the 
history  of  the  Acts  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  sacred  his- 
tory; for,  without  it,  neither  the  Gospels  nor  the  lOpistlcs  could  have 
been  so  clearly  understood;  but  by  the  aid  of  this  book  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  Christian  revelation  is  set  before  us  in  a  clear  and  easy 
view.'  Lastly,  the  incidental  circumstances,  mentioned  by  St  Luke, 
correspond  so  exactly,  and  without  any  j)rcvious  view  to  such  a  cor- 
respondence (in  cases,  too,  where  it  could  not  possibly  have  been 
premeditated  and  prccontrived),  with  the  accounts  tlvat  occur  in  the 
Epistles,  and  with  those  of  the  best  ancient  hiatorinns,  both  Jews  and 
heathens,  that  no  person  who  )\.\A  forged  such  a  history,  in  later  ages, 
could  have  had  the  same  external  con6rniation ;  but  he  must  have 
betrayed  himself,  by  alluding  to  some  customs  or  opinions  which 
have  since  sprung  up,  or  by  misrepresenting  some  circumstances,  or 
using  some  phrase  or  expression  not  then  in  use.  'I'lie  plea  of  forgery, 
therefore,  in  later  ages,  cannot  be  allowed ;  and  if  St.  Luke  had 
published  such  a  history  at  so  early  a  period,  when  some  of  the 
apostles,  or  many  other  persons  concerned  in  the  transactions  which 
he  has  recorded,  were  alive,  and  his  account  had  not  been  true,  he 
would  only  have  exposed  himself  to  an  easy  confutation,  and  to  certain 
infamy. 

Since,  therefore,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  in  themselves  con- 
sistent and  uniform ;  the  incidental  relations  agreeable  to  the  best 
ancient  historians  that  have  come  down  to  us ;  and  the  main  factj) 
supported  and  confirmed  by  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
as  well  as  by  the  unanimous  testimony  of  so  many  of  the  ancient 
fathers,  we  are  justly  authorised  to  conclude,  tiiat,  if  any  history  of 
former  times  deserves  credit,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ought  to  be 
received  and  credited  ;  and  if  the  history  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
is  true,  Christianity  cannot  be  false ;  for  a  doctrine  so  good  in  itself, 
80  admirably  adapted  to  the  fallen  state  of  man,  and  attended  with 
so  many  miraculous  and  divine  testimonies,  has  all  the  possible  marks 
of  a  true  revelation.' 


CHAP.  VIIL 

ACCOUNT   OF   THE   APOSTLE    PADL. 

L  Sadl,  also  called  Paul,  (by  which  name  this  illustrious  apostle 
was  generally  known  after  his  preaching  ampng  the  Gentiles,  espe- 
cially among  the  Greeks  and  Komans,)  was  a  Hebrew  of  the  He 

'  Dr.  Palcy's  Horie  FHiillnee  aniplifiet  the  argument  above  suggcatcd  from  tho<e  coinci- 
dences, and  in  iiidl8|H:nEal>ly  ncrcssnry  to  a  critical  study  of  the  EpistlcL 
'  Dr.  Bcnson'o  Hist,  of  Chrisliunity,  vol.  ii.  pp.  SO.!— 341. 
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brewn,  a  descendant  of  the  patriarch  Abraham,  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin', and  a  native  of  Tarsus,  tlien  the  chief  city  of  Cicilix     hy 
birth  he  was  a  citizen  of  Koine^  a  distinguished  honour  and  privi- 
lege, which  had  been  conferred  on  some  of  his  ancestors  for  services 
rendered  to  the  commonwealth  during  the  wars.'     His  father  waa  a 
Pharisee,  and  he  himself  was  educated  in  the  most  rigid  principles  of 
that  sect.*     Some  of  his  relations  were  Christians,  and  had  embraced 
the  Gospel  before  his  conversion ;  his  sister's  son  may  have  been  one 
of  these.^     That  he  was  early  educated  in  Greek  literature  at  Tarsus, 
may  be  inferred  from  that  place  being  celebrated  for  polite  learning* 
and  eloquence,  and  also  from  his  quotations  of  several  Greek  poets.' 
From  Tarsus,  Saul  removed  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  made  consider- 
able proficiency  in  the  study  of  the  law,  and  the  Jewish  traditions, 
under  Gamaliel,  a  celebrated  teacher  of  that  day.'     He  appears  to 
have  been  a  person  of  great  natural  abilities,  of  quick  apprehension, 
strong  passions,  and   firm   resolution;  and    was   thus   qualified    for 
signal  service,  as  a  teacher  of  whatever  principles  he  might  embrace. 
]  le  was  also  externally  blameless  in  his  life,  and-  strictly  faithful  to 
the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  according  to  the  knowledge,  or  want  of 
knowledge,  which  he  possessed:  this  is  evident  from  his  appeals  to 
the  Jews,  and  from  the  undissembled  satisfaction  he  expresses  on  a 
serious  comparison  and  recollection  of  his  former  and  later  conduct. 
(Acts  xxiii.  L,  xxvi.  4,  5. ;  Phil.  iii.  6. ;   1  Tim.  i.  13. ;  2  Tim.  i.  3.) 
His  parents  completed  his  education  by  having  him  taught  the  art  of 
tent-making',  in  conformity  with  the   practice  of  the  Jews,  with 
whom  it  was  customary  to  teach  youth  of  the  highest  birth  some 
mechanical  employment,  by  which,  in  cases  of  necessity,  they  might 
maintain  themselves  without  being  burthensome  to  others:  and  his 
occupation  appears  subsequently  to  have  had  some  influence  ujwn 
his  style.'"    ior  some  time  after  the  appearance  of  Christianity  la 

'  Phil.  iii.  5.;  2  Cor.  xi.  22.  j  Acta  xvL  37,  38. 
'  Acts  xxiL  2S.  29.,  xxiii.  27. 

*  Dr.  lArdner  has  shown  that  this  is  the  most  probahle  opioion.     Works,  8vo.  ToL  L 

f>p.  227 — 229.;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  124,  125.  Such  also  is  the  opinion  of  John  Amtzenina,  who 
Ins  written  an  elegant  dissertation  on  St.  Paul's  citizenship.  (See  liis  Dissertaliones  Binie, 
p.  195.  Utrecht,  1725.) 

'  Acts  xxiii.  6.,  xxvi.  5.;  PhiL  iiL  5. 

'  Acts  xiriL  16— 22.  J  Rom.  xvL  7.  11.  21. 

'  Straho  the  goo^upher,  who  lived  in  the  same  age  as  St.  Paul,  characterises  the  inha- 
bitants of  Tarsus  as  cherisliing  such  a  passion  for  philosophy  and  all  the  branches  of 
polite  literature,  that  they  greatly  excelled  even  Athens  and  Alexandria,  and  every  other 
place  where  there  were  schools  and  academics  fur  philosophy  and  literature.  Ue  adds, 
that  the  natives  of  Tarsus  were  in  the  practice  of  going  abroad  to  other  cities  to  perfect 
themselves.  (Lib.  xiv.  vol.  ii.  pp.  960,  961.  edit.  Oxon.)  This  circumstance  accoouta  for 
St.  Paul's  going  to  Jerusalem,  to  finish  his  studies  under  GamalieL 

'  Thus,  in  Acts  xvii.  28.  he  cites  a  verse  from  Aratus;  in  1  Cor.  xT.  33.  he  quote* 
another  from  Menander;  and  in  Tit.  i.  12.  a  verse  from  Epimenides. 

■  Acta  xxii.  3.,  xxvi.  6.;  Qui.  i.  14. 

*  Michaclis  makes  Sl  Paul  to  buve  been  a  maker  of  mechanical  instruments  (toL  rr. 
pp.  163 — 186.);  but  all  commentators  are  of  opinion  that  he  was  a  maoniacttir^r  of  tents, 
for  which,  in  the  Kast,  there  was  always  a  considerable  demand. 

"  To  a  man  employed  in  making  tents,  the  ideas  of  camps,  arms,  armonr,  warfaru, 
military  pay,  would  be  familiar:  and  St.  Paul  introduces  these  and  their  concomitants  so 
frec^uently,  that  his  language  seems  to  have  been  snch  as  might  rather  have  been  expected 
from  a  soldier,  than  from  one  who  lived  in  quiet  times,  and  was  a  preacher  of  the  gospel 
of  pence.     Powell's  Discourses,  i>.  ^54. 
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the  world,  he  was  a  bitter  enemy  and  a  furious  opposer  of  all  who 
professed  tlmt  faith  ;  and  when  the  proto-martyr  Stephen  was  stoned, 
Saul  was  not  only  consenting  to  his  death,  but  actually  took  care  of 
the  clothes  of  the  witnesses  who  had  stoned  hiin. 

A.D.  34.  After  this  event,  Saul  took  an  active  part  in  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Cliristians,  not  only  at  Jerusalem,  but  also  throughout 
Judxa  (Acts  viii.  3.,  pcxii.  4.,  xxvL  10,  11.);  and  procured  letters  of 
commission  from  the  high  ])riest  and  elders.  Or  sanhedrin,  to  the 
synagogue  of  the  Jews  at  Damascus,  empowering  him  to  bring  to 
Jerusalem  any  Christians,  whether  men  or  women,  whom  he  might 
find  there.  He  also  obtained  letters  to  the  governor  of  Damascus, 
we  may  presume,  to  permit  them  to  be  removed  from  his  jurisdiction. 
(Acts  ix.  2.,  xxii.  5.,  xxvi.  12.)  While.Saul  was  on  his  journey  thither 
for  this  purpose,  his  miraculous  conversion  took  place,  A.D.  35,  in  the 
manner  recorded  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  to  which  St  Paul  himself  has  numerous  references  in  his 
Epistles.'  The  conversion  of  such  a  man,  at  such  a  time  and  by 
such  means,  furnishes  one  of  the  most  complete  proofs  that  havo 
ever  been  given  of  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity.  That  Saul, 
who  possessed  such  distinguished  talents  and  acquirements,  from 
being  a  zealous  persecutor  of  the  disciples  of  Christ,  became  all  at 
once  a  disci]>Ie  himself,  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  controverted  witli- 
out  overturning  tlio  credit  of  all  history.  He  must,  therefore,  have 
been  converted  in  the  miraculous  manner  in  which  ho  himself  de- 
clares that  he  was  converted,  and  of  course  the  Christian  revelation 
must  be  from  God ;  or  he  must  have  been  either  an  impostor,  an 
enthusiast,  or  a  dupe  to  tho  fraud  of  others.  There  is  no  other 
alternative  possible. 

1.  If  he  was  an  impostor,  he  must  have  declared  what  he  knew  to 
be  false,  and  he  must  have  been  influenced  to  such  a  conduct  by 
some  motive  or  other.  But  the  only  conceivable  motives  for  reli- 
gious imj)osture  are  the  liopes  of  advancing  one's  temporal  interest, 
credit,  or  power ;  or  the  prospect  of  gratifying  some  passion  or  appe- 
tite under  the  authority  of  the  new  religion.  Now,  that  none  of 
these  motives  could  influence  St.  Paul  to  profess  the  faith  of  Christ 
crucified,  is  manifest  from  the  state  of  Judaism  and  Christianity  at 
the  period  when  he  renounced  the  former  and  embraced  the  latter 
faith.  Those  whom  he  left  were  tite  disjwsers  of  wealth,  of  dignity, 
and  of  ptiwer,  iti  Judica;  those  to  whom  he  went  were  indigent  men, 
ojipressed,  and  kept  from  all  means  of  improving  their  fortunes.  The 
certain  consequence,  tiiercfore,  of  his  taking  the  part  of  Christianity 
was  the  loss  not  only  of  all  that  he  posxcsscd,  but  of  all  hopes  of 
acquiring  more ;  whereas,  by  continuing  to  persecute  the  Christians, 
he  had  hopes,  rising  almost  to  a  certainty,  of  making  his  fortune  by 
the  favour  of  those  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  Jewish  state,  to 

'  Sco  pftrticularly  I  Cor.  xv.  9.;  Gal.  i.  IS.j  I  Tim.  i  12,  IS.  Vnrioui  opinions  have 
Itwn  cntcil.siiird  by  learned  men  re.spcctiiig  ilio  dale  of  Su  Fnul*B  conTenion,  The  date 
asuipiioil  in  tliu  toxi  U  tliiit  luliipted  by  lip.  PuiirBon.  Dr.  Lardner  flxca  that  event  to  the 
cnil  of  .36,  or  cnrly  in  37.  (Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  230—239.;  410.  vol.  iil  pp.  252,  253.)) 
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whom  nothing  could  so  much  recommend  him  as  the  zeal  which  he 
had  shown  in  that  persecution.  As  to  credit,  or  reputation,  could 
the  scholar  of  Gamaliel  hope  to  gain  either  by  becoming  a  teacher  in 
a  college  of  fishermen  I  Could  he  flatter  himself  that  the  doctrines 
which  he  taught  would,  either  in  or  out  of  Judasa,  do  him  honour, 
when  he  knew  that  "  they  were  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block,  and 
to  the  Greeks  foolishness  I"  Was  it  then  the  love  of  power  that  in- 
duced him  to  make  this  great  change?  Power  I  over  whom  ?  Over 
a  flock  of  sheep  whom  he  himself  had  assisted  to  destroy,  and  whose 
very  Shepherd  had  lately  been  murdered  I  Perhaps  it  was  with  the 
view  of  gratifying  some  licentious  passion,  under  the  authority  of  the 
new  religion,  that  he  commenced  a  teacher  of  that  religion  I  This 
cannot  be  alleged  ;  for  his  writings  breathe  nothing  but  the  strictest 
morality,  obedience  to  magistrates,  order,  and  government,  with  the 
utmost  abhorrence  of  all  licentiousness,  idleness,  or  loose  behaviour, 
under  the  cloak  of  religion.  We  nowhere  find  in  his  works  that 
saints  are  above  moral  ordinances  ;  that  dominion  is  founded  in  grace; 
that  monarchy  is  despotism  which  ought  to  be  abolished ;  that  the 
fortunes  of  the  rich  ought  to  be  divided  among  the  poor ;  that  there 
is  no  difference  in  moral  actions ;  that  any  impulses  of  the  mind  are 
to  direct  us  against  the  light  of  our  reason,  and  the  laws  of  nature ; 
or  any  of  those  wicked  tenets  by  which  the  peace  of  society  has  been 
often  disturbed,  and  the  rules  of  morality  often  broken,  by  men  pre- 
tending to  act  under  the  sanction  of  divine  revelation.  He  makes 
no  distinctions,  like  the  impostor  of  Arabia,  in  favour  of  himself:  nor 
does  any  part  of  his  life,  either  before  or  after  his  conversion  to 
Christianity,  bear  any  mark  of  a  libertine  disposition.  As  among 
the  Jews,  so  among  the  Christians,  his  conversation  and  manners  were 
blameless.  It  has  been  sometimes  objected  to  the  other  apostles,  by 
those  who  were  resolved  not  to  credit  their  testimony,  that  having 
been  deeply  engaged  with  Jesus  during  his  life,  they  were  obliged, 
for  the  support  of  their  own  credit,  and  from  having  gone  too  far  to 
return,  to  continue  the  same  professions  after  his  death ;  but  thia  can 
by  no  means  be  said  of  St  Paul.  On  the  contrary,  whatever  force 
there  may  be  in  such  a  mode  of  reasoning,  it  all  tends  to  convince 
us  that  St  Paul  must  naturally  have  continued  a  Jew,  and  an  enemy 
to  Christ  Jesns.  If  they  were  engaged  on  one  side,  he  was  as  strongly 
engaged  on  the  other.  If  shame  withheld  them  from  changing  sides, 
much  more  ought  it  to  have  stopped  him  ;  who,  from  his  superior  edu- 
cation, must  have  been  vastly  more  sensible  to  that  kind  of  shame 
than  the  mean  and  illiterate  fishermen  of  Galilee.  The  only  other 
diflTerence  was,  that  they,  by  quitting  their  master  after  his  death, 
might  have  preserved  themselves;  whereas  he,  by  quitting  the  Jewt, 
and  taking  up  the  cross  of  Christ,  certainly  brought  on  his  own  de- 
struction. 

2.  As  St  Paul  was  not  an  impostor,  so  it  is  manifest  that  he  was 
not  an  enthusiast  Heat  of  temper,  melancholy,  ignorance,  and 
vanity,  are  the  ingredients  of  which  enthusiasm  is  composed ;  but 
from  all  these,  except  the  first,  the  apostle  appears  to  have  been 
wholly  free.     That  he  had  great  fervour  of  zeal,  both  when  a  Jew 
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and  when  a  Christian,  in  maintaining  what  he  thought  to  be  right, 
cannot  be  denied ;  but  he  was  at  all  times  so  much  master  of  his 


tcm|)er,  as,  in  matters  of  indifference,  to  "  become  all  things  to  all 
men,"  with  the  most  pliant  condescension,  bending  his  notions  and 
manners  to  theirs,  as  far  as  his  duty  to  God  would  permit ;  a  conduct 
compatible  neither  with  the  stiffness  of  a  bigot,  nor  with  the  violent 
impulses  of  fanatical  delusion.  That  he  was  not  melancholy,  is  evi- 
dent from  his  conduct  in  embracing  every  method  which  pnidence 
could  suggest  to  escape  danger  and  shun  persecution ;  when  he  could 
do  it  without  betraying  the  duty  of  his  ofiBce  or  the  honour  of  his 
God.  A  melancholy  enthusiast  courts  [lersecution,  and,  when  ho 
cannot  obtain  it,  afflicts  himself  with  absurd  penances ;  but  the  holi- 
ness of  St  Paul  consisted  only  in  the  simplicity  of  a  godly  life,  and 
in  the  unwearied  performance  of  his  apostolical  duties.  That  he  was 
ignorant,  no  man  will  allege  who  is  not  grossly  ignorant  himself;  for 
he  appears  to  have  been  master  not  only  of  the  Jewish  learning,  but 
also  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  and  to  have  been  very  conversant  even 
with  the  Greek  poets.  That  he  was  not  credulous,  is  clear  from  his 
having  resisted  the  evidence  of  all  the  miracles  performed  on  earth 
by  Christ,  as  well  as  those  that  were  afterwards  wrought  by  the 
apostles ;  to  the  fame  of  which,  as  he  lived  at  Jerusalem,  he  could 
not  possibly  have  been  a  stranger.  And  that  he  was  as  free  from 
vanity  as  any  man  that  ever  lived,  may  be  gathered  from  all  that  we 
see  in  his  writings,  or  know  of  his  life.  He  represents  himself  as  the 
least  of  the  apostles,  and  not  meet  to  be  called  an  apostle.  He  says 
that  he  is  the  chief  of  sinners;  and  he  prefers,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  universal  benevolence  to  faith,  prophecy,  miracles,  and  all  the 
gifts  and  graces  with  which  he  could  be  endowed.  Is  this  the  lan- 
guage of  vanity  or  enthusiasm  ?  Did  ever  fanatic  prefer  virtue  to  his 
own  religious  opinions,  to  illuminations  of  the  spirit,  and  even  to  the 
merit  of  martyrdom  ?  It  is  therefore  in  vaiu  for  the  enemies  of 
Christianity  to  iittcmpt  to  resolve  this  miraculous  conversion  of  St. 
Paul  into  the  effects  of  enthusiasm.  The  power  of  imagination  in 
enthusiastical  minds  is,  unquestionably,  very  strong ;  but  it  always 
acts  in  conformity  to  the  opinions  imprinted  u[)on  it  at  the  time  of 
its  working,  and  can  no  more  act  against  them  than  a  rapid  river  can 
carry  a  vessel  against  the  current  of  its  own  stream.  Now,  nothing 
can  be  more  certain  than  that,  when  Saul  departed  from  Jerusalem 
for  Damascus,  armed  with  authority  from  the  chief  priests  to  bring 
the  Christians,  who  were  there,  bouTtd  to  Jerusalem,  whether  they 
were  men  or  women  (Acts  ix.  2.),  an  authority  solicited  by  himself 
and  granted  to  him  at  his  own  express  desire,  —  his  mind  was  most 
strongly  {Kissessed  with  an  opinion  against  Christ  and  his  followers. 
To  give  those  opinions  a  more  active  force,  his  passions  at  that  time 
concurred,  being  inflamed  in  the  highest  degree  by  the  irritating 
consciousness  of  his  past  conduct  towards  them,  the  pride  of  support- 
ing a  part  in  which  he  had  voluntarily  engaged,  and  the  credit  which 
he  found  it  procured  him  among  the  chief  priesta  and  rulers,  whose 
commission  he  bore.  If,  in  such  a  state  and  temper  of  mind,  an 
■'■■■'  ■     '  •        •      1  .1    .  1      gj^^  ^  vision  from  heaven, 
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denouncing  the  anger  of  God  against  the  Christians,  and  commanding 
him  to  persecute  them  without  any  mercy,  it  might  be  accounted  /or 
by  the  natural  power  of  enthudiasm.  But  that,  in  the  very  instant 
of  his  being  engaged  in  the  fiercest  and  hottest  persecution  against 
them,  —  no  circumstance  having  occurred  to  change  his  opinions  or 
alter  the  bent  of  his  disposition,  —  he  should  at  once  imagine  himself 
called  by  a  heavenly  vision  to  be  the  apostle  of  Christ,  whom,  but  a 
moment  before,  he  deemed  an  impostor  and  a  blasphemer,  that  had 
been  justly  i)ut  to  death  upon  the  cross  ;  —  this  is  in  itself  wholly  in- 
credible, and  so  far  from  being  a  probable  effect  of  entliusiasm,  that 
just  a  contrary  effect  must  have  been  naturally  produced  by  that 
cause.  But,  still  further  to  show  that  this  vision  could  not  be  a 
phantom  of  St.  Paul's  own  creating,  let  it  be  observed,  that  he  was 
not  alone  when  he  saw  it ;  there  were  many  others  in  company, 
whose  minds  were  no  better  disposed  than  his  to  the  Christian  faith. 
Could  it  be  possible,  that  the  minds  of  all  these  men  should  be  so 
strangely  affected,  as  to  make  them  believe  that  they  saw  a  great 
light  shining  about  them,  above  the  brightness  of  the  sun  at  noon-dag, 
and  heard  the  sound  of  a  voice  from  heaven  though  not  the  words 
which  it  spake  (Acts  xxii.  6.  9.),  when  in  reality  they  neither  saw 
nor  heard. any  such  thing?  Could  they  be  so  infatuated  with  (he 
conceit  of  their  own  fancies,  as  to  fall  down  from  their  horses,  to- 
gether with  Saul  (Acts  xxvi.  14.),  and  be  speechless  through  fear, 
when  nothing  extraordinary  had  happened  either  to  him  or  to  them ; 
especially  considering  that  this  apparition  did  not  appear  in  the  night, 
when  the  senses  are  more  easily  imposed  upon,  but  at  mid-dag?  If  a 
sudden  frenzy  had  seized  upon  Paul,  from  any  distemper  of  body  or 
mind,  can  we  suppose  his  whole  company,  —  men  of  different  consti- 
tutions and  understandings,  —  to  have  been  at  once  affected  in  the 
same  manner  with  him,  so  that  not  the  distemper  alone,  but  also  the 
effects  of  it,  would  exactly  agree  ?  If  all  had  gone  mad  together, 
would  not  the  frenzy  of  some  have  taken  a  different  turn,  and  pre- 
sented to  them  different  objects  ?  This  supposition  is  so  coHtrary  to 
nature  and  all  possibility,  tliat  unbelief  must  find  some  other  solution, 
or  give  up  the  point 

3.  Having  shown  that  St  Paul  was  neither  an  impostor  nor  an 
enthusiast,  it  remains  only  that  we  inquire  whether  he  was  deceived 
by  the  fraud  of  others  ?  This  inquiry,  indeed,  may  be  despatched  in 
a  very  few  words.  For  who  was  or  were  to  deceive  him  ?  A  few 
illiterate  fishermen  of  Galilee.  It  was  morallg  impossible  for  such 
men  to  conceive  the  thought  of  turning  the  most  enlightened  of  their 
opponenU,  and  the  most  cruel  of  their  persecutors,  mto  an  apostle, 
and  to  do  this  by  fraud  in  the  very  instant  of  his  greatest  fury  against 
them  and  their  Lord-  But  could  they  have  been  so  extravapnt  as 
to  conceive  such  a  thought,  it  was  physicallg  impossible  for  them  to 
execute  it  in  the  manner  in  which  we  find  his  conversion  to  have 
been  effected.  Could  they  produce  a  light  in  the  air,  which  at  mid- 
day was  brighter  than  the  sun  ?  Could  they  make  Saul  hear  words 
from  out  of  that  light,  which  were  not  heard  by  the  rest  of  the 
company?     Could   they  make   him   blind  for  three  days  after  that 
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vision,  nnd  then  make  scales  fall  off  from  his  eyes,  and  restore  him  to 
eight  by  a  word  ?  Or  could  they  make  him  and  those  wiio  travelled 
with  him  believe  that  all  these  things  had  happened,  if  they  had  not 
happened  ?     Moat  unquestionably  no  fraud  was  equal  to  all  this. 

Since,  then,  St  Paul  was  neither  an  impostor  nor  an  enthusiast, 
nor  deceived  by  the  fraud  of  others,  it  follows  that  his  conversion 
was  miraculous,  and  that  the  Christian  religion  is  a  divine  reve- 
lation.' 

II.  Shortly  after  his  baptism,  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
upon  him,  Saul  went  into  Arabia  (Gal.  i.  17.);  and  during  his  resi- 
dence in  that  country  he  was  fully  instructed,  as  we  may  reasonably 
think,  by  special  revelation,  and  by  diligent  study  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, in  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  the  GospeL  Three  years  after 
his  conversion  he  returned  to  Damascus,  a.d.  38.  (Gal.  i.  18.),  and 
boldly  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  Jews,  who,  rejecting  his  testimony, 
as  an  apostate,  conspired  to  kill  him ;  but,  the  plot  being  communi- 
cated to  Saul,  he  escaped  from  Damascus  privately  by  night,  and  went 
up  to  Jerusalem  for  the  first  time  since  his  conversion.'  After  soiiio 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  Christians  in  tliat  city,  he  was  acknow- 
ledged to  be  a  disuijilc :  he  remained  at  Jerusalem  only  fifteen  days, 
during  which  his  boldness  in  preaching  the  Gospel  so  irritated  the 
Hellenistic  Jews,  that  they  conspired  against  him ;  tohich  when  the 
brethren  knew,  they  brouglU  him  down  to  Ccesarea,  and  sent  him  forth 
to  Tarsus.  (Acts  ix.  28-30.) 

A.D.  39.  While  Saul  was  in  Cilioia  (it  is  supposed  by  those  who 
thus  regard  the  chronology),  he  had  those  divine  visions  and  revela- 
tions of  which  he  speaks  in  2  Cor.  xiL ;  on  which  occasion  there  was 
given  him  a  thorn  in  the  fiesh  (supposed  to  have  been  some  paralytic 
affection  of  the  countenance  and  voice),  lest  he  should  haoe  been 
exalted  above  measure,  through  the  abundance  of  the  revelations. 

In  the  year  42,  Saul,  accompanied  by  Barnabas,  proceeded  to  An- 
tioch,  where  they  tau;zht  with  grent  success  for  one  year.  (Acts  xL  26.) 
During  their  abode  in  this  city,  there  came  prophets  from  Jerusalem, 
one  of  wiiom,  named  Agabus,  signified  by  the  Spirit  that  there  should 
be  a  dearth  throughout  the  land  of  Judaea,  which  came  to  pass  in  the 
dags  of  Claudius  Ccesar,  commencing  in  the  fourth,  but  raging  chiefly 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth  years  of  that  emperor.  In  order  to  relieve 
their  suffering  brethren  in  Judaea,  a  collection  was  made  by.  the 
Christians  at  Antiooh,  each  according  to  his  ability ;  and  was  sent  to 
the  church  at  Jerusalem  by  the  hands  of  Barnabas  and  Saul  (Acts 

'  Se«  Lord  Lyttlcton's  Obserrationg  on  the  ConTenion  of  St.  Paiil  (from  which  the 
above  remarks  are  abridged); — a  treatise  to  which  it  has  been  tnilj  said,  "in6dclity  hns 
never  been  able  to  fabricate  a  specious  answer."  **  Lord  L.  had,**  sa/s  his  biographer,  **  in 
the  pride  ofjurenile  confidence,  with  the  help  of  corrupt  conversation,  entertained  donbta 
of  the  truth  of  Christianitj;  but  he  now  '*  (in  his  niaturer  je^)  "  thouelit  the  lime  oome, 
when  it  was  no  longer  fit  to  doabt  or  believe  bjr  chance,  and  applied  himself  seriously  to 
the  crcat  question.  Hit  ttudia,  beino  hoicest,  eainf  in  conviction.  He  found  that 
religion  was  true.**  (Or.  Jobnson*s  Lives  of  the  Poets,  toI.  iiL  p.  383.)  Dr.  Orares  has 
some  excellent  observations  on  the  conduct  and  writings  of  St  Paul,  in  his  Essay  on  the 
Character  of  the  A|>ostles  and  Evangelists,  pp.  115— n't.  184 — 218.,  which  show  that  ha 
was  in  no  n^spcct  influenced  ur  dirccied  liy  ii  sjiirit  of  enthusiasm. 
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xL  27 30.),  A.D.  44.     The  trance  or  vision  mentioned  in  Acts  xxii. 

17.  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  during  this  second   visit  to 

Jerusalem.  ^^        .  j  c     i 

III  A.D  44.  Having  discharged  this  trust,  Barnabas  and  haul 
returned  from  Jerusalem  to  Ant.och,  taking  with  them  Mark,  the 
nephew  of  Barnabas  (afterwards  the  Evangelist),  as  an  assisbint  m 
their  approaching  mission  to  the  Gentiles,  to  which  Barnabas  and 
Saul  were  soon  after  separated  by  the  solemn  and  express  appomt- 

ment  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ,.,,,,       .u  • 

A.  D.  45.  Being  thus  sent  forth,  they  departed,  with  Mark  as  their 
minister,  to  Seleucia,  a  sea-port  town  twelve  miles  below  Antioch, 
and  about  five  from  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  whence  they  sailed  to 
Cyprus,  the  native  country  of  Barnabas,  and  preached  the  word  ot 
God  at  Salamis,  the  nearest  port  to  Syria,  at  first  in  the  Jewisli 
8vna.ro.rue9,  according  to  their  custom.  Thence  they  croBsed  to 
Paphos!  the  capital  of  the  island,  where  Sergius  Paulus,  the  Roman 
proconsul,  resided.  This  magistrate,  being  desirous  to  hear  the  won 
of  God,  sent  for  the  apostles  ;  but  Harjeeus,  a  Jewish  false  pi-ophet 
and  sorcerer,  opposed  them,  and  sought  to  pervert  the  proconsul  froin 
the  faith.  But  Saul,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  struck  the  sorcerer  with 
blindness,  for  a  season,  as  a  punishment  for  his  wicked  interference. 
This  astonishing  judgment,  confirming  the  doctnne  of  the  Lord  con- 
verted the  procoisufto  the  faith.  (Acts  xm.  1-12.)  As  St  Luke, 
who  has  re^rded  the  labours  of  the  great  Apostle  to  the  Gentdcs 
calls  him  no  longer  Saul,  but  Paul,  learned  men  have  conjectured 
that  the  change  was  made  by  Saul  himself  in  honour  of  the  proconsul, 
who  was  probably  his  first  convert  from  among  the  idolatrous  Gentiles, 
or,  perhaps,  the  first  Gentile  of  high  rank  who  was  converted. 

11  46  "  Paul  and  his  company  "  sailed  from  Cyprus  to  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  preached  at  Perga,  a  city  of  Pamphylia,  situate 
about  twelve  miles  from  the  sea.  Here  Mark  separated  from  them 
and  returned  to  Jerusalem.  Thence  they  proceeded  to  AnUoch  of 
Pisidia,  where,  notwithstanding  the  oppo<>^t'ononhe  Jev>s,V^»y'^d 
Barnabas  converted  great  numbers,  both  of  the  proselyted  and  of  the 
fdoatrous  Gentiles  ;^ut,  being  driven  thence  by  t^e  n.-h.nations  of 

the  unbelieving  Jews,  they  proceeded  »« /''^"'"^.'^  .^y^r^.^  'n 
13-62.')  Here  they  converted  many  to  the  faith,  bi^,  iKsing  in 
Janger  of  being  stoned,  they  proceeded  to  Ly«;-.  J^«-^^"^J„7;t 
ing^a  miracle  'on  a  cripple,  was  at  first  considered  ^  ^„f  taS  (liv 
afterwards  draRged  out  of  the  city,  stoned,  and  left  for  dead.  ^xiv. 
r-20)  He^ose  up,  however,  perfecdy  whole;  and  quitting 
Ly.tra.^n  the  following  day,  he  proceeded  to  De/be  and  pr^ched 
the  Gospel  in  Galatia  and  Phryg.a,  regions  f -"^g/^^J^f^rum 
whence  Paul  and  his  assistj.nU  returned  through  Lystra  and  Iwnium 
rintioch  in  Pisidia.  confirming  the  new  converts  in  the  faith,  and 
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ordaining  elders  in  every  church.  Having  thus  traversed  all  Picidia 
they  retraced  their  way  to  Perga  in  Pamphylia,  and,  embarking  at 
Attalia,  returned  to  Antioch  in  Syria,  after  a  circuit  of  about  two 
years,  (xiv.  21—27.)' 

A.  D.  47,  48.  During  their  residence  at  Antioch,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  full  two  years,  certain  persons  came  from  Judtea,  and 
taught  that  there  was  no  salvation  without  circumcision  and  other  legal 
ceremonies.  These  false  teachers  Paul  and  Barnabas  withstood ;  and 
it  was  at  length  agreed  to  send  a  deputation  to  Jerusalem,  to  obtain 
the  decision  of  the  apostles  and  elders  on  this  question.  For  this 
purpose  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  deputed ;  and,  travelling  through 
Fhccnice  and  Samaria,  they  arrived  at  Jerusalem  A.  D.  49,  where  it 
was  decreed  that  the  proselyted  Gentiles  were  not  obliged  to  observe 
the  law  of  Moses  as  a  term  or  condition  of  salvation.  (Acts  xv.  1 — 29.) 
After  the  council  of  Jerusalem,  Paul  and  Barnabas  returned  to 
Antioch,  and  made  some  stay  there,  probably  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year  49,  teaching  and  preaching  the  word  of  the  Lord,  with 
many  assistants.  (30 — 35.) 

About  tlie  beginning  of  the  year  50,  Paul  proposed  to  Barnabas  to 
take  another  circuit  throughout  the  churches  they  had  planted  in  Asia 
Minor.  But  Barnabas  being  desirous  of  having  his  nephew  Mark  for 
their  minister,  Paul  objected  to  liira  who  had  deserted  them  in  their 
former  journey  to  Pamphylia.  (xiii.  13.)  A  sharp  contention  arose, 
which  terminated  in  their  separation  ;  and  Barnabas  sailed  with  Mark 
to  Cyprus,  to  visit  the  churches  which  had  been  planted  there  by 
Paul  himself;  while  Paul,  choosing  Silas  for  his  companion,  departed 
from  Antioch  with  the  approbation  of  the  church.  Passing  through 
Syria  and  Cilicia,  they  confirmed  the  churches  in  those  countries; 
and  thence  proceeded  to  Derbe  and  Lystra  in  Lycaonia,  to  preach 
the  Gospel  a  second  time  to  the  Gentiles,  and  to  publish  the  decrees 
of  the  apostolic  council  of  Jerusalem.  At  Lystra  Paul  took  Timothy 
as  his  assistant;  and,  departing  thence  with  Silas,  they  went  through 
Phrygia  and  Galatia,  publishing  every  where  the  decrees.  (Acts  xv. 
35—41.,  xvi.  1 — 6.)  Being  forbidden  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  preach 
the  Gospel  in  Asia,  strictly  so  called,  they  arrived  at  Mysia ;  and 
being  in  like  manner  forbidden  to  proceed  to  Bithynia,  they  passed 
by  t£e  Lesser  Mysia  (which  separated  Bithynia  from  the  region  of 
Troas),  and  came  to  the  city  and  port  of  Troas.  Here  they  were 
joined  by  the  Evangelist  Luke.  (pcvi.  7,  8.) 

A.  D.  60.  While  they  were  at  Troas,  Paul  and  his  assistants  were 
called  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Macedonia  by  a  vision  that  appeared  to 
Paul  during  the  niglit  In  obedience  to  the  heavenly  monition,  they 
sailed  directly  from  'i'roas  to  Samothracia,  and  next  day  to  Neapolis, 
and  thence  to  Philippi,  a  principal  city  of  Macedonia,  and  a  Roman 
colony.  Here  Paul  converted  Lydia,  and  dbpossessed  a  damsel  who 
had  a  spirit  of  divination,  for  which  last  transaction  Paul  and  Silas 

'  Biahop  Pearton  allots  three  jeara  for  these  joameja  of  the  apostle,  vis.  45, 46,  and  47, 
and  aomethini;  more.  But  Calmct,  Tillcroont,  Dr.  Lardner,  Bishop  Tumlioe,  and  Dr. 
Hales,  allow  twn  vi'iira  f^^r  ih;a  ............  ..:-   .«    --,|  ^^^  ^  above  stated^  which  period 
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were  beat«n  with  rods  and  imprisoned;    but,  being  .berated  (AoU 
xvi    9-40.),  they   passed   through   Amph.pol.s   and  Ai)ollonia   to 
Tl.essaloniciu     Here  he  preached  in  the  synagogue,  and  some  believed 
while  others  persecuted  him.     Being  obliged  to  quit  that  city,  Pau 
and  his  assistante  went  to  Bersea,  where  they  preached  w.th  great 
success ;  but  the  unbelieving  Jews,  com.ng  from  ThcssMon.ca  stirred 
up  the   people    against  them.     Paul,  therefore,  leaving    Sdas   and 
Timothy  at  Beroet,  departed  to  Athens;  where  he  d«P">ejl  dady  m 
the  synagogue  with  the  Jews,  and  in  the  m.irket-place  with  the  Epi- 
curean aSd  Stoic  philosophers.     These  men  conducted  h.m  before  the 
supreme  court  of  Areopagus,  as  some  suppose  for  trial,  on  the  capital 
ch!.r-e  of  being  "  a  setter  forth  of  stmnge  demons,   or,  m  the  opinion 
of  others,  as  a  more  convenient  place  for  publicly  inquiring  into  his 
doctrines.     Before  this  tribunal,  composed  of  senators,  philosophers, 
rhetoricians,  and  statesmen,  St.  Paul  delivered  his  most  eloquent  nnd 
masterly  apology;    in  which,  while  he  retorted  the  charge  o"s 
accusers,  he  instructed  the  people,  to  whom  he  preached  the  Inng 
God,  to  them  unknown.'     Although  many  o    h.s  Ijeare,^  ndiculed 
the  sublime  doctrines  which  he  taught,  particularly  that  of  the  resur- 
rection, yet  some  <5f  his  aiidiet.ce  proposed  to  hear  h.m  again;  and 
one  among  the  judges  was  converted,  together  w.th  a  woman  named 
Dainaris,  besides  others.  (Actsxv.i.)  r^^-n.k  .i,» 

A  D  51—53.     From  Athens  St.  Paul  proceeded  to  Connth,  the 
cpiUl  of  Achaia,  and  distinguished  for  the  number  quality,  opulenc^ 
and  karning  of  it^  inhabitants,  ard  for  the  celebrated  games  solemnised 
on  iSmls,  which  (as  well  as   the  gymnastic  exercises  for  which 
TarrusvZ  eminent)  have  furnished  the  apostle  with  very  numerous 
Ld  elegant  aZsions^  and  phrases.     At  Corinth  he  tarried  a  year  and 
sfx  months,  i.e.  the  latter  part  of  the  year  51,  the  whole  of  52,  and 
the  rrW  part  of  53.     His  principal  associates  .n  the  m.n.stry,  besides 
T^m^T/hv  Tnd  Silas  who  came  tolim  from  Thessalonica,  were  Aquda, 
Jjew  oVponSs  'and  hir^ife  Priscilla,  who  had  lat.ly  come  thither 
^mie,  whence  the  emperor  Claudius  had  banished  all  the  Jews 
o^TcSunt  of  their  turbulence,  and  with  whom  he  worked  at  the.r 
^,S^  txade  of.  tent-makers  for  his  Uvelihood      From  th«  c.ty  he 
«i^  Ws  two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  and  perhaps  also  that  to 
ZSiSian^^he  success  of  St.  Paul  in  preach  ng  the  Gospel  at 
OorSh  a^d  in  Peloponnesus,  so  irritated  the  unbelieving  Jews,  that 
tWn^ed  him  b^ore  GaUio,  the  proconsul  of  Achaia,  who,  pru- 
denUyXiing  to  interfere  in  religious  opinions  tha    were  no    detn- 
aentiy  reius  uo  j^.^  tribunal,  (xvuu  1— 17-) 

iSfcoSi^u^gl-etrther  time  at  Corinth,  St  Paul  embarked  at 
n  l,^a  .h«  eastern  port  of  Corinth,  for  Ephesus,  where  he  left 
SlTnd  PriLTran'd  proceeded  thence  to  C^sarea  an  Jerusalem: 
fr^m  which  hitter  city  he  returned  to  Ant.och.  (18 -2^-) 

IV  A  D.  64-56.  After  some  stay  at  Antioch,  St  P»"l/'«ted 
♦h«  churches  of  Galatia  and  Phrygia,  and  came  to  Ephesus  where  he 
£unJ  iqSa  and  Priscilla  (AcU  xviii.  24-28.).  and  conferred  the 

.  See  some  observations  on  this  Di«:onrse  of  Sl  Paul,  in  ,  VUL  of  this  Chap.  .n/.o. 
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Holy  Ghost  on  twelve  who  had  previously  received  the  baptism  of 
John.  St.  Paul,  as  usual,  preached  first  in  the  synagogues,  but 
being  opposed  by  the  Jews,  he  afterwards  taught  in  the  school  of  one 
Tyrannus  with  great  success,  sind  wrought  numerous  miracles,  (xix, 
1 — 20.)  During  this  residence,  probably  about  the  beginning  of  the 
year  56,  St  Paul  received  a  letter  frum  the  Corintliians,  to  whom  he 
wrote  his  first  Epistle.  But  being  assaulted  by  Demetrius,  a  silver- 
smith, and  others  of  his  profession,  who  were  employed  in  making 
silver  shrines  in  which  images  of  Diima  were  to  be  enclosed,  and 
were  apprehensive  that  their  trade  would  suffer  fi-om  his  preaching, 
St.  Paul  quitted  that  city,  where  he  had  gathered  a  numerous  church. 
(AcU  xix.  21—41.,  XX.  1.) 

A.  b.  56.  On  his  departure  from  Ephesus,  St.  Paul  went  first  to 
Troas,  expecting  to  meet  Titus  on  his  return  from  Corinth.  (2  Cor. 
ii.  12,  13.)  Here  he  preached  a  short  time  with  great  success,  and 
then  proceeded  to  Macedonia,  where  he  received  the  collections  of  the 
Macedonian  Christians,  for  their  poor  brethren  in  Judaeiu 

A.  D.  57.  In  his  progress  from  Macedonia  into  Greece,  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  preached  the  Gospel  on  the  confines  of  lUyricum,  as 
mentioned  in  Rom.  xv.  19.  St.  Paul  continued  three  months  in 
Greece,  principally,  it  is  supposed,  at  Corinth  (whence  he  wrote  his 
Epistle  to  the  Romans);  aud  having  received  the  money  which  the 
churches  had  collected  for  the  poor  Chribtians  in  Juda:a,  he  sailed 
from  Philippi '  to  Troas,  and  thence  to  Miletus,  whither  the  elders  of 
the  Ephesian  church  had  come  to  meet  him  by  his  appointment,  to 
whom  St.  Paul  gave  a  most  affecting  farewell  charge.  (Acts  xx.~) 

A.  ».  58.  From  Miletus,  Paul  and  his  company  sailed  directly  to 
Cos,  next  to  Rhodes,  and  thence  to  Patara:  here,  finding  a  vessel 
bound  to  Phoenicia,  they  embarked,  and,  leaving  Cyprus  on  their 
left,  they  landed  at  Tyre.  After  waiting  seven  days,  they  sailed  to 
I'tolcmais,  from  which  port  they  proceeded  to  Csesarea,  where  they 
lodged  with  Philip  the  Evangelist  During  their  stay  here  for 
several  days,  the  prophet  Agabus  foretold  the  imprisonment  of  Paul, 
who,  persisting  in  his  determination  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  was  at 
length  permitted  to  depart:  he  accordingly  arrived  there,  for  the 
fifth  time,  just  before  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  A.  D.  68,  and  was  gladly 
received  by  the  brethren,  (xxi.  1  ^18.) 

V.  A.D.  58.  The  day  after  their  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  Paul  and  his 
assistants  related  to  James  and  the  elders  of  the  church  "  what  things 
God  had  wrought  among  the  Gentiles  by  his  ministry;  and  when 
they  heard  it  they  glorified  the  Lord."  Shortly  after  this,  some 
Asiatic  Jews,  probably  from  Ephesus,  seeing  Paul  in  the  temple, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  assist  some  of  the  brethren  to  discharge  a 
vow  of  Nazariteship,  excited  the  multitude  to  kill  the  apostle,  who 
was  with  diflficulty  rescued  from  their  fury  by  Lysias,  the  chief 
captain  or  tribune  of  the  temple  guard.  On  the  following  morning, 
Paul  was  conducted  before  the  council,  when  he  declared  himself  to 
be  a  Pharisee.     A  contest  having  arisen  between  the  Pharisees  and 

'  imiiiK  Rt  Panl  .-~.  in  M./...jnni«  hi.  urnK  hi.  gecood  EpUtlc  to  the  Corinthiani. 
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Sadducees,  members  of  the  sanhedrin,  Lysias,  being  apprehensive  for 
Paul's  safety,  commanded  the  soldiers  to  rescue  him,  and  directed  the 
council  to  accuse  him  before  Felix  the  procurator,  at  Ca:s:irea.  (Acta 
xxii.  xxiii.)  Five  days  after,  Ananias,  the  high  priest,  accompanied 
by  the  elders  and  by  a  certain  orator  named  Tcrtullus,  proceeded  to 
that  city,  and  accused  him  to  Felix  of  sedition,  heresy,  and  profana- 
tion of  the  temple.  These  charges  were  denied  by  St  Paul,  who 
gave  an  account  of  his  faith;  but  the  governor,  though  convinced  of 
his  innocence,  being  unwilling  to  dis[)lease  the  Jews,  and  also  hoping 
that  Paul  would  have  given  money  to  be  liberated,  ordered  the 
apostle  to  be  kept  in  easy  confinement,  and  allowed  his  friends  to 
visit  him.  A  few  days  after  this  transaction,  Felix,  at  the  request  of 
his  wife  Drusilla,  sent  for  Paul,  wlio  gave  them  an  account  of  his 
faith  in  Christ,  and  reasoned  so  forcibly  concerning  righteousness, 
chastity,  and  a  judgment  to  come,  tliat  the  profligate  governor's  con- 
science was  alarmed.  "  Felix  trembled,  and  answered.  Go  thy  way 
for  this  time  ;  when  I  have  a  convenient  season,  I  will  call  for  thee." 
That  season,  however,  never  came ;  and  Felix,  two  years  afterwards, 
when  recalled  from  his  government,  left  Paul  in  prison  in  order  to 
gratify  the  Jews.  (Acts  xxiv.) 

A.D.  60.  Felix  was  succeeded  in  the  government  of  Judaea  by 
Festus,  who  sat  in  judgment  on  St  Paul,  and  having  heard  the  accu- 
sations of  the  Jews  against  him,  and  his  defence,  proposed  a  new  trial 
at  Jerusalem  in  order  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Jews.  But  this 
was  declined  by  Paul,  who  appealed  to  the  emperor.  Sliortly  after 
this,  Agrippa,  king  of  Chalcis,  and  liis  sister  Beriiice,  having  come  to 
Ctcsarea  to  congratulate  Festus,  the  latter  connuunicatcd  Paul's  case 
to  him,  and  brought  the  apostle  forth  to  j)lcad  his  cause  before 
Agrippa.  Accordingly  the  apostle  vindicated  himself  in  so  masterly 
a  manner,  as  to  extort  an  acknowledgment  of  his  innocence  from 
Agrippa  himself  (Acts  xxv.  xxvi.);  but,  having  appealed  to  the 
emperor,  it  became  necessary  to  send  him  to  Rome,  where  he  at 
length  arrived  in  the  spring  of  the  year  61,  after  a  very  tempestuous 
passage,  the  particulars  of  which  are  related  in  Acts  xxvii.  and  xxviii. 
1  — 16.  Here  he  was  permitted  to  reside  in  his  own  hired  house, 
with  a  soldier  to  whose  custody  he  was  committed.  On  the  third 
day  after  his  arrival,  he  sent  for  the  chief  of  the  unbelieving  Jews, 
to  whom  he  explained  the  cause  of  his  imprisonment,  though  with 
little  success ;  and  afterwards,  during  the  two  years  of  his  confine- 
ment (from  the  spring  of  A.D.  61,  to  the  early  part  of  63),  he  received 
all  that  came  to  his  house,  preaching  the  Go8|>el  without  any  imf)edi- 
ment  whatever.  (Acts  xxviii.  17  —  31.)  During  this  firdt  visit  to 
Rome,  St.  Paul  wrote  his  Epistles  to  the  Eplieaians,  Philippians, 
Colossians,  and  to  Philemon. 

VI.  As  Luke  has  not  continued  St  Paul's  history  beyond  his 
first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  we  have  no  authentic  reconl  of  his  sub- 
sequent travels  and  labours  from  the  spring  of  A.D.  63,  when  he  was 
released',  to  the  time  of  his  martyrdom.     But  from  the  intimations 

'  It  is  not  known  by  whiit  means  Si.  Pnul  was  delivered  from  prison.  Calmel  conjec- 
tures, wiib  t'C'  probability,  tbut  tbc  Jews  durst  not  proietute  bim  btfori:  ilic  cmpcrur. 
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contained  in  tlie  Epistles  which  he  wrote  from  Rome  during  hid  firiit 
confinement,  sonic  learned  men  have  conjectured  that  he  sailed  from 
Italy  to  Judxa,  accompanied  by  Timothy  and  Titus ;  and,  leaving 
Titus  in  Crete  (^Tit.  i.  5.),  he  proceeded  thence  with  Timothy  to 
Judxn,  and  visited  the  churches  in  tliat  country,  to  which  he  had 
lately  sent  from  Italy  (perhajis  from  Home)  tho  Epistle  which  is  now 
inscribed  to  the  Hebrews.  Having  visited  the  churches  in  Syria, 
Cilicia,  and  Asia  Minor,  Paul  and  Timothy  continued  some  time  at 
Colossc ;  and,  leaving  Timothy  at  Ephesus,  Paul  proceeded  to  Mace- 
donia, visiting  the  churches.  From  this  country  he  wrote  his  Epistle 
to  Titus,  and  also  his  first  Epistle  to  Timothy.'  Having  also  visited 
the  churches  of  Greece,  and  probably  that  of  Corinth  for  the  second 
time,  St.  Paul  passed  the  winter  of  64  at  Nicopolis,  a  city  of  Epirus; 
thence  he  proceeded  to  Crete,  and  perhaps  to  Corinth  for  the  third 
time';  and  early  in  65  arrived  at  llome,  where  his  active  exertions 
in  preaching  the  Gospel  caused  him  to  be  imprisoned  a  second  time. 
How  long  Paul  continued  in  prison  at  this  time,  we  know  not;  but 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  being  brought  twice  before  the  emperor 
Nero  or  his  prefect.  Dr.  Macknight  thinks  it  probable  that  he  was 
confined  a  year  or  more  before  he  was  put  to  death.  As  the  Nero- 
nian  persecution  of  the  Christians  raged  greatly  during  this  second 
visit  to  llome,  Paul,  knowing  the  time  of  his  departure  to  be  at 
hand,  wrote  his  second  Epistle  to  Timothy  ;  from  which  we  learn, 
that,  though  the  apostle's  assistants,  terrified  with  the  danger,  for- 
sook him  and  fled,  yet  he  was  not  altogether  destitute  of  consolation  ; 
for  the  brethren  of  Rome  came  to  him  privately,  and  ministered  to 
him.  (2  Tim.  iv.  12.  21.)  Concerning  the  precise  manner  of  St. 
Paul's  death,  we  have  no  certain  information,  but,  according  to 
primitive  tradition,  he  waa  beheaded  on  the  29th  of  June  a.d.  66,  at 
Aqua  Salvia,  three  miles  from  Rome,  and  interred  in  the  Via 
Ostensis,  at  a  spot  two  miles  from  the  city,  where  Constantine  the 
Great  afterwards  erected  a  church  to  his  memory.  "  But  hie  noblest 
monument  subsists  in  his  immortal  writings ;  which,  the  more  they 
are  studied,  and  the  better  they  are  understood,  the  more  they  will 
be  admired  to  the  latest  [wsterity  for  the  moat  sublime  and  beautiful, 
liie  most  pathetic  and  impressive,  the  most  learned  and  profound 
specimens  of  Christian  i)ii;t},  oratory,  and  philosophy."' 

VII.  Such  were  the  life  and  labours  of  "  Paul  the  Apostle  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  which  have  justly  been  considered  as  an  irrefragable  proof 
of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  revelation.  IIow  indefatigably  ho 
exerted  himself  to  make  known  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  the 
lireccding  brief  sketch  will  suflBclently  evince.     "  One  of  the  most 

'  [See  tho  notes  added  on  these  poinU  under  tho  respective  EpistJei:  many  believe  that 
they  wi-re  written  at  a  fur  earlier  period.] 

•  Such  is  the  suppoaition  of  Michaclis,  vol.  iv.  p.  37. 

•  Dr.  Ilttles's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  iL  book  ii.  pp.  1155—1254.  Dr.  Lardner, 
Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  234—301.  j  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  251—284.,  wlio«c  dates  have  chielly 
l.een  fu'uowid.  Dr.  UoiiBon's  History  of  the  First  I'laniinR  of  Christianity,  vol.  L  pp.  144 
—290.  vol.  ii.  pasalm.  l*ritii,  Introd.  in  Nov.  Test.  pp.  246—268.  Dr.  Macknight's  Life 
of  tho  Apostle  Paul,  annexed  to  tho  fourth  volume  (4to.),  or  the  sixth  volume  (8vo.),  of 
his  trauslution  of  the  Epistles. 
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striking  traita  in  the  character  of  this  extraordinary  man  was,  his 
readiness  to  understand,  and  his  promptness  to  enter  into,  the  great 
design  of  Jesus  Christ  to  give  the  world  an  universal  religion.  His 
mind,  with  wonderful  facility,  threw  off  the  prejudices  of  his  Jewish 
education,  and  expanded  to  the  vastness  of  this  enterprise.  It  is 
rem.arkable,  too,  that,  after  he  had  cast  off  the  yoke  of  jcwisli  cere- 
monies, and  abandoned  his  first  religious  connections,  he  munifc.ited 
no  bitterness  of  spirit  towards  his  former  friends.  On  the  contrary, 
his  kindness  was  unwearied,  and  his  disposition  to  accommodate  his 
practice  to  their  prejudices,  as  far  as  he  could  do  so  without  P.acrifice 
of  principle,  was  remarkable.  Perhaps  a  higher  example  of  firmno-s 
united  with  liberality,  was  never  exhibited  by  any  mere  man.  ITn 
history  shows  also  a  noble  instance  of  intellcctu.al  and  moral  coura"e. 
His  design  was,  to  spread  the  Gospel  throughout  the  whole  world. 
(Rom.  i.  5.)  He  went  to  his  work  in  full  expectation  of  success, 
without  any  human  means  but  the  use  of  reason  and  persuasion.  His 
confidence  in  the  power  of  truth  seems  to  have  been  unlimited  and 
unwavering."'  Hence  "we  see  him  in  the  prosecution  of  his  pur- 
pose, travelling  from  country  to  country,  enduring  every  species  of 
hardship,  encountering  every  extremity  of  danger,  assaulted  by  the 
populace,  punished  by  the  magistrates,  scourged,  beaten,  stoned,  left 
for  dead:  expecting,  wherever  he  came,  a  renewal  of  the  same 
treatment  and  the  same  dangers  ;  yet,  when  driven  from  one  city, 
preaching  in  the  next,  spending  his  whole  time  in  the  employment, 
sacrificing  to  it  his  pleasures,  his  ease,  his  safety  ;  persisting  in  this 
course  to  old  age  (through  more  than  thirty  years)  ;  unaltered  by  the 
experience  of  pcrverseness,  ingratitude,  prejudice,  desertion  ;  unsub- 
dued by  anxiety,  want,  labour,  persecutions ;  unwearied  by  long 
confinement,  undismayed  by" the  prospect  of  death."' 

But  this  great  luminary  of  the  Christian  church  did  not  confine  his 
labours  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  He  wrote  fourteen  Epistles, 
in  which  the  various  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity  are  ex- 
plained, and  inculcated  with  peculiar  sublimity  and  force  of  language; 
at  the  same  time  that  they  exhibit  the  character  of  their  great  author 
in  a  most  amiable  and  endearing  point  of  view.  His  faith  was  a 
practical  principle,  influencing  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the 
soul;  his  morality  was  of  the  purest  and  most  exalted  kind.  He 
"  derives  all  duties  from  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  as  their  founda- 
tion. All  the  motives  to  right  action,  all  the  arguments  for  holiness 
of  life,  are  drawn  from  this  source  ;  all  the  lines  of  duty  converge  to 
this  centre.  If  Paul  censures,  he  points  to  this  only  spring  of  hope; 
if  he  laments,  he  turns  to  this  only  true  source  of  consolation  ;  if  he 
insists  that  the  grace  of  God  hath  appeared,  he  points  to  its  practical 
object,  teaching  iis  to  live  soberly,  rightenusly,  and  godly.  When  he 
determines  to  know  nothing  but  his  Saviour,  and  oven  him  under  the 
degrading  circumstances  of  crucifixion,  he  Includes  in  that  knowledge 


'  Murray  Street  Discourses,  p.  335   (Now  York,  1830.) 

*  Faley'a  Hone  Faulina^  p.  379.     See  also  some  valuable  remarks  on  the  character  of 
Saint  Paul  in  Dr.  Eanken's  Institutes  of  Theology,  pp.  391 — 395. 
VOL.  IV.  K  K 
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all  the  religious  and  moral  benefits  of  which  it  is  eusceptible." '  In- 
tegrity, tenderness  of  heart,  disinterestedness,  heavenly-mindedness, 
profound  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  delicacy  in  giving  advice 
or  reproof,  are  the  leading  characteristics  of  St.  Paul's  writings ; 
in  which,  while  he  every  where  maintains  the  utmost  respect  for 
constituted  authorities,  he  urges  and  unfolds  the  various  social  and 
relative  duties  in  the  most  engaging  and  impressive  manner. 

VIII.  "  All  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  bespeak  him  to  have  been 
a  man  of  a  most  exalted  genius,  and  the  strongest  abilities.  His 
composition  is  peculiarly  nervous  and  animated.  He  possessed  a 
fervid  conception,  a  glowing  but  chastised  fancy,  a  quick  appre- 
hension, and  an  immensely  ample  and  liberal  heart  Inheriting  from 
nature  distinguished  powers,  he  carried  the  culture  and  improvement 
of  them  to  the  most  exalted  height  to  which  human  learning  could 
push  them.  He  was  an  excellent  scholar,  an  acute  reasoner,  a  great 
orator,  a  most  instructive  and  spirited  writer.  Longinus,  a  person 
of  the  finest  taste  and  justeat  discernment  in  criticism  and  polite 
literature,  classes  the  Apostle  Paul  among  the  most  celebrated ' 
orators  of  Greece.  His  speeches  in  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles  are 
worthy  the  Roman  senate.  They  brcatlie  a  most  generous  fire  and 
fervour,  are  animated  with  a  divine  spirit  of  liberty  and  truth, 
abound  with  instances  of  as  fine  address  as  any  of  the  most  cele- 
brated orations  of  Demosthenes  or  Cicero  can  boast ;  and  his  answers, 
when  at  the  bar,  to  the  questions  proposed  to  him  by  the  court,  have 
a  politeness  and  a  greatness,  which  nothing  in  antiquity  hardly  ever 
equalled."'  At  the  same  time,  this  great  preacher  adapted  his  dis- 
courses to  the  peculiarities  of  his  respective  audiences  with  an  asto- 
nisliing  degree  of  propriety  and  ability,  as  is  evident  from  the  differ- 
ence of  his  reasoning  with  the  Jews  at  'Antioch  in  PisiJia,  with  the 
Gentiles  at  Lystra,  witli  the  polished  Atlienians,  and  witii  Felix  tlie 
Soman  governor,  as  also  from  the  apology  which  he  makes  for  him- 
self before  king  Agripi)a. 

1.  As  the  Jews  iiad  the  Old  Testament  in  their  hands,  and  (it  is 
well  known)  at  this  time  expected  a  deliverer,  from  their  study  of 
the  proi)hetic  writings,  Paul  takes  occasion  in  his  discourse  to  them 
(Acts  xiii.  13—42.)  to  illustrate  tlie  divine  economy  in  opening  the 
Go8i)el  gradually,  and  preparing  the  Jews  by  temporal  mercies  for 
others  of  a  yet  more  important  nature.  This  afforded  him  a  very 
unaffected  opportunity  of  showing  his  acquaintance  with  their  Scrii)- 
tures,  which  they  esteemed  the  highest  part  of  literature,  and  object 
of  science.  His  quotations  are  singularly  apposite,  and  the  whole  of 
his  discourse  such  as  might  have  carried  conviction  to  their  minds. 
The  result  is  well  known:  though  a  few  embraced  the  despieed 
Gospel  of  Christ,  the  majority  rejected  the  benevolent  counsel  of 
God  towards  them. 

'  Mrs.  Morc's  Essaj  on  St.  Paul,  vol.  i.  p.  109.,  to  which  the  reader  ii  referred  for  an 
ample  and  beautiful  account  of  the  character  and  writings  of  that  iUustrioua  apostle.  On 
the  subject  uf  his  "  preaching  Christ  crucified,"  the  reader  will  find  some  instructive  remarks 
m  pp.  44 — 51.  uf  Mr.  Wilks's  able  vindication  of  missionajj  exertions,  intiiled  "  Christian 
Missions  an  Enlightened  S|)i'cics  of  Chrisiian  Charii;."    8vo.  Ixindun,  1819. 

'  I/)nginus,  p   208.     riiiico,  8vti. 
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2.  With  the  idolatrous  Lycaonians  at  Lystra  (who  were  little  belter 
than  barbarians,  like  most  of  the  inland  nations  of  Asia  Minor),  the 
great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  pursued  a  different  course.  (Compare 
Acts  xiv.  6 — 22.)  Such  persons  are  apt  to  be  struck  and  affected 
more  with  signs  and  wonders  than  with  arguments ;  he,  therefore,  at 
his  first  preaching  among  them,  very  seasonably  and  fitly  confirmed 
his  doctrine  by  a  signal  miracle  in  healing  a  man  who  had  been  a 
cripple  from  his  birth.  And  when  Paul  and  his  fellow-labourer  I3ar-- 
nabas  had  with  difficulty  restrained  the  people  of  Lystra  from  offer- 
ing eacrifice  to  them  as  deities,  who  (agreeably  to  the  fables  believed 
among  the  ancient  heathen),  they  supposed,  had  appeared  in  the 
likeness  of  men,  their  discourse  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  capacity 
of  their  auditors.  They  derive  their  arguments  from  no  higher 
source  than  natural  religion,  and  insist  only  upon  the  plain  and 
obvious  topics  of  creation  ami  providence.  The  works  of  creation 
are  a  demonstration  of  the  being  of  a  GoJ,  the  living  God  who  made 
heaven  and  earth  and  the  sea,  and  all  things  that  are  therein.  In  times 
past  he  suffered  all  nations,  all  the  heathens,  to  walk  in  their  oicn  ways, 
without  any  particular  revelation  of  himself  like  that  which  he  made 
to  the  peo[)le  of  Israel.  But  yet  his  general  providence  afforded 
ample  proofs  of  his  power  and  gi)odncss:  nevertheless  he  left  nut  him- 
self without  witness,  in  that  he  did  good,  and  gave  us  ruin  from  heaven 
and  fruitful  seasons,  filing  our  hearts  with  food  and  gladness.  These 
arguments  are  as  forcible  as  they  are  plain  and  obvious  to  the  meanest 
capacity :  He  is  the  creator  and  preserver  of  us  and  of  all  things ; 
he  is  the  author  and  giver  of  all  the  good  that  we  enjoy ;  and  he 
therefore  is  the  only  proper  and  adequate  object  of  our  worship. 
The  people  were  so  transported,  that  with  these  sagings  scarce  re- 
strained they  them  that  they  had  not  done  sacrifice  unto  them.  15ut 
such  is  the  fickleness  and  uncertainty  of  the  multitude,  that  him 
whom  they  were  now  for  worshijjping  as  a  god,  soon  after,  at  the 
instigation  of  certain  Jews,  they  suffered  to  be  stoned,  and  drawn  out 
of  the  city,  supposing  he  had  been  dead.  The  apostles,  however,  had 
sown  some  good  seed  among  them ;  for  we  read,  that  within  a  little 
time  they  returned  again  to  Lystra,  confirming  the  souls  of  the  disciples, 
and  exhorting  them  to  continue  in  the  faith. 

3.  Our  apostle's  conduct  and  behaviour  among  the  learned  and 
polite  Athenians  (Acts  xvii.  16 — 34.)  we  shall  find  to  be  somewhat 
different  from  what  it  was  to  the  rude  and  illiterate  Lycaonians,  but 
both  of  equal  fitness  and  propriety.  He  did  not  open  hie  commiBsion 
at  Athens  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Lystra,  by  working  a  miracle. 
There  were,  doubtless,  several  cripples  at  Athens  (for  it  is  well  known 
that  such  cases  abounded  in  that  climate) ;  but  it  docs  not  appear 
that  any  of  them,  like  the  cripple  at  Lystra,  had  faith  to  be  healed. 
Besides,  the  Greeks  did  not  so  much  require  a  sign  (1  Cor.  i.  22.)  as 
seek  after  wisdom.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  apostle  disputing  not 
only  in  the  synagogue  with  the  Jews  and  the  devout  persons  (Jewish 
proselytes),  but  also  in  the  forum  or  market-place,  daily  with  them 
that  met  with  him.  Here  he  encountered  certain  philosophers  of  the 
Epicurean  and  Stoic  sects ;  some  of  whom  treated  hiin  as  a  babbler. 
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wliile  others  regarded  him  as  a  setter  forth  of  strange  gods,  and,  consic- 
quently,  a  violator  of  the  laws  of  Athens,  because  he  preached  unto 
them  Jesus  and  the  Resurrection.  At  length  they  conducted  him  to 
the  Areopagus  (or  Mars'-hill),  the  seat  of  the  highest  court  of  judi- 
cature in  that  city  for  mutteia  concerning  religion,  and  also  the  place 
of  greatest  resort:  and  with  that  curiosity  and  thirst  of  news  for 
whicli  (it  is  well  known)  the  Athenians  were  at  that  time  notorious, 
they  requested  him  to  give  them  an  account  of  his  nuw  doctrine. 
What  a  glorious  scene  was  here  for  the  manifestation  of  the  truth 
before  such  a  promiscuous  and  numerous  assembly  of  citizens  and 
strangers,  of  philosophers  of  all  sects,  and  people  of  all  conditions; 
and  with  what  exquisite  skill  aud  contrivance  is  every  part  and 
member  of  his  discourse  so  framed  and  acc(mimodated,  as  to  obviate 
some  principal  error  and  prejudice  in  some  party  or  other  of  his 
hearers !  Most  of  the  false  notions,  both  of  their  vidgar  and  philo- 
mphical  religion,  are  here  exposed  and  refuted.  If  there  was  nothing 
else  remaining,  yet  this  sufficiently  testifies  how  great  a,  master  ho 
was  in  the  learning  of  the  Greeks.  Most  of  the  fundiunental  truths, 
both  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  are  here  opened  and  explained  ; 
and  all  within  the  compass  of  a  very  few  verses.  From  an  altar  with 
an  inscription  to  the  unknown  God  (and  that  there  were  altars  at 
Athens  with  an  inscription  of  this  kind  we  have  the  attestation  of 
ancient  heathen  authors),  he  takes  occasion  to  reprove  them  for  their 
great  plurality  of  gods,  and  him  whom  they  ignorantly  worshipped  to 
declare  unto  them.  It  might  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Athens  for 
any  one  to  recommend  and  introduce  a  new  or'  strange  god ;  but  he 
could  not  well  be  subject  to  the  penalty  of  the  law  only  for  declaring 
him  whom  they  already  worshipped  without  knowing  him.  The 
opportunity  was  fair,  And  he  improves  it  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
He  branches  out  his  discourse  into  several  particulars:  —  That  God 
made  the  world  and  all  things  .therein :  which  proposition,  though 
agreeable  enough  to  the  general  belief  and  opinion,  was  yet  directly 
contrary  both  to  the  Epicureans  and  to  the  Peripatetics ;  the  former 
©f  whom  attributed  the  formation  of  the  world  to  the  fortuitous  con- 
course of  atoms  without  any  intervention  of  the  Deity,  and  the  latter 
maintained  that  the  world  was  not  created  at  all,  and  that  all  things 
had  continued  as  they  now  are  from  all  eternity  : —  That  seeing  he  is 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  he  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands, 
neither  is  worshipped  with  men's  hands,  as  though  he  needed  any  thing, 
seeing  he  giveth  to  all  life,  and  breath,  and  all  things ;  which  was 
levelled  not  so  mnch  against  the  philosophers  as  against  the  |)opular 
religion  of  Athens ;  for  the  philosophers  seldom  or  never  sacrificed, 
unless  in  compliance  with  the  custom  of  their  country,  and  even  the 
Epicureans  themselves  admitted  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  Deity  ;  but 
the  people  believed  very  absurdly  that  there  were  local  gods,  that 
the  Deity,  notwithstanding  his  immensity,  might  be  confined  within 
temples,  and  notwithstanding  his  all-sufficiency  was  fed  with  the  fat 
and  fumes  of  sacrifices,  as  if  he  could  really  stand  in  need  of  any  sus- 
tenance, who  giveth  to  all  life,  and  breath,  and  all  things :  —  That  he 
hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of 
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the  earth,  and  hath  determined  the  times  before  appointed,  and  the  bounds 
of  their  habitation:  which  was  not  only  opposed  to  the  Lpicureans, 
who  derived  the  beginning  of  the  human  race  from  the  more  eftects 
of  matter  and  motion,  and  to  the  Peripatetics  or  Aristotelians,  who 
denied  mankind  to  have  any  beginning  at  all,  having  subsisted  in 
eternal  successions ;  but  was,  moreover,  opposed  to  the  general  pnde 
and  conceit  of  the  people  of  Athens,  who  boasted  themselves  to  be 
Aborigines,  to  be  descended  from  none  other  stock  or  race  ot  men, 
but  to  be  themselves  originals  and  natives  of  their  own  country  :  — 
That  they  should  seek  the  Lord,  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  htm,  and 
find  him,  though  he  be  not  far  from  every  one  of  us ;  for  m  him  we  live, 
and  move,  and  have  our  being:  which  fundamental  truth,  with  the 
greatest  propriety  and  elegance,  he  confirms  by  a  quotation  from  one 
of  their  own  poeU,  Aratus,  the  Cilician',  his  own  countryman,  ^yho 
lived'  above  three  hundred  years  before,  and  in  whose  astronomical 
poem  this  hemistich  is  still  extant:  As  certain  also  of  your  own  poets 
have  said.  For  we  are  also  his  offspring  ;    an  evident  proof  that  he 
knew  how  to  illustrate  divinity  with  the  graces  of  cla^^sical  learning 
and  was  no  stranger  to  a  taste  and  politeness  worthy  of  an  At  ic 
audience  :-  That  forasmuch  then  as  we  are  the  offspring  of  God  we 
ounht  not  to  think  that  the  Godhead  is  like  unto  gold  or  silver,  or  stoue 
„Len  by  art  and  man's  device:  which  was   plainly  pointed  a     the 
;^.oss  idoitry  of  the  lower  people,  who  thought  ^^^T^l^^^^^^ 
selves  to  be  gods,  and  terminated  their  worshin  in  them  .  -  1  l^it  <A« 
ti^softhis  ignorance  God  winked  at  or  overloo1.ed ;  as  he  said  before 
to  the  people  of  Lysta,  In  former  times  God  suffered  all  nations  to 
wa^ln  their  own  wJys ;  but  noiv  commandeth  all  men  every  where  to 
repent-  which  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  repentance  must  have  been 
very  mortifying  to  the  pride  and  vanity  of  the  philosophers,  and 
especiX  of  the  Stoics,  whose  wise  man  was  equal  if  not  superior  to 
G^vZ2i.-Because  he  hath  appointed  a  day  in  the  which  he  will 
iZeTZorld  in  righteousness  by  that  man  whom  he  hath  ordained 

SJfA'  hath  give^ assurance  unto  all  men,  in  that  lu  hath  raised  h,m 
tenereoj  nenaj    j  ^.^j^  ^^j^^^^  ^j  ^^^^ 

{r  wt  e^hougi  evir  Sriod  of  bis  discourse  glanced  at  ^me  of 
his  he^^M  Vetitcoincid^  with  the  notions  of  others,  and  he  had 
not  beforr'^uched  and  offended  them  altogether  but  .A.nJ^^^ 

putting  It  on  w  a  them  as  they  deserved  to  themselves.  Howbe,t 
among  them,  leaving  "'«" J"  believed  (a  diminutive  expression  to 
certain  rnen  ^f  ^ -J^Jrv^.jiw  ^on^  among  icS  the  prin- 

:^C%t;^^^::Areoi^^^^^^^^^ 

4.  In  St.  Paul's  discourse  to  J?elix  (,Act8  xxiv.;,  ue  u^ 
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hearer  a  Roman  governor,  who  was  remarkable  for  his  lust,  and 
injustice;  —  a  man  who  was  very  unlikely  to  bear,  much  less  to 
reform  by,  a  jxnnted  reproof  from  his  own  prisoner.  This,  then, 
was  a  case  which  required  great  skill  as  well  as  great  courage ;  and 
accordingly  we  find  our  apostle  mingled  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent 
with  the  innocence  of  the  dove.  He  had  honesty  enough  to  rebuke 
the  sins;  and  yet  i»rudence  enough  not  to  otft-nd  the  sinner.  He 
had  the  courage  to  put  even  his  judge  in  mind  of  his  crimes;  yet 
with  so  much  address  as  not  to  oft'end  his  jjcrson, —  an  example  the 
most  worthy  of  our  imitation ;  as  it  would  greatly  contribute  to 
make  the  bitter  portion  of  reproof,  if  not  palauible,  at  least  salutary 
and  successful. 

How  artfidly,  then,  docs  St  Paul  insinuate  himself  into  the  soul 
of  this  great  sinner,  and  shake  his  conscience  at  the  remembrance  of 
his  vices!  —  not  by  denouncing  veni;eancc  against  him,  for  his  lust 
and  injustice,  but  by  placing  in  the  strongest  point  of  light  the 
opposite  virtues,  —  showing  their  reasonableness  in  themselves,  and 
their  rewards  at  the  day  of  judgment.  For  he  reasonrd,  —  not  of  uu- 
righteousnc^M, — not  of  incontinence,  —  but  of  righteousness  and  chas- 
tity;—  and  by  holding  fortli  a  beautiful  picture  of  these  nccessaiy 
virtues,  he  left  it  to  Felix  to  form  the  contra.-<t,  and  to  infer  the 
blackness  of  his  own  vices.  A  masterly  stroke!  and  it  eifectually 
succeeded  ;  for,  as  the  jirisnner  s/iake,  —  the  jmlf/e  trembled. 

5.  The  last  instance  which  wc  shall  notice  of  this  apostle's  fine 
address  and  politeness,  is  to  be  found  in  his  celebrated  re(ily  to  king 
Agripiia,  who  publicly  declared  to  him  that  he  had  almost  j)ersuade(l 
him  to  be  a  Christian.  Wouhl  to  Guil  that  7wt  oh/;/ Tliou  but  also  ali, 
that  hear  me  this  day,  were  both  ALMOST,  and  ALTOGKTIIEK,  such  as  [ 
am,  —  EXCKPT  TIIKSE  BONUiS.  (Acts  xxvi.  29.)  AVhat  a  prodigious 
eftiict  nmst  this  striking  conclusion,  and  the  8i|.'ht  of  the  irons  held 
up  to  enforce  it,  make  upon  the  minds  of  the  audience  !  To  his 
singular  attainments  in  learning  the  Roman  governor  publicly  bore 
an  honourable  testimony,  imagining  that  the  intenscncss  of  his  a]>pli- 
cation  to  his  studies,  and  his  profound  erudition,  hud  disordered  his 
understanding,  and  occasioned  his  supposed  insanity. 

The  writings  of  Paul  show  him  to  have  been  eminently  acquainted 
with  Greek  learning  and  Hebrew  literature.  "  He  greatly  excelled 
in  the  profound  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
he  perpetually  cites  and  explains  with  great  skill  and  judgment,  and 
pertinently  accommodates  to  the  subject  which  he  is  discussing.  Born 
at  Tarsus,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  seats  of  the  muses  in  those  days, 
initiated  in  that  city  into  the  learning  and  philosophy  of  the  Greeks, 
conversing,  in  early  life,  with  their  most  elegant  and  celebrated  writers, 
whom  wc  find  hun  quoting',  and  afterwards  finishing  hie  course  of 

'  It  is  iiiiivcrtiully  acknowledged  thiit  Fnul  had  read  the  Qrcck  poota,  and  haj  quoted 
Aratus,  KpimcilidoR,  and  Mcnander ;  tliough  it  is  scarcely  suspected  by  any  one,  tliat  lie 
quotes  or  refers  to  jiCschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides.  There  is,  however,  (IJr.  A  C'lurko 
obsenrefl.)  such  a  similarity  between  the  following  quotations  and  the  apostlu*B  words,  that 
we  are  almost  pcrsuailud  that  they  were  present  to  his  courjirehensivc  mind  ;  and  if  ihey 
M'ere,  ho  extends  the  thought  infinitely  higher,  by  language  ineunipiirably  more  exulted, 

1  Tim.  vi.  15.   'O  ftOKcl^iur  xal  ^khvui  Ai/Katmis,  d  DwriAci/r  itliv  $aai\tuimuf,  Kol  Ki'^iui 
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education  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel  ^o^learn^'^^S  S'th^  = 
forth  into  pubUc  and  active  life  y"'' \"  °^„„^ied„c.  He  himself 
ample  and  Various  treasures  of  ««^"  ^^^i^ffitle  was  known 
tells  us,  that  tl.e  distinguished  progress  winch  he  n^  co-equals 

to  all  the  Jews,  and  that  in  th.s  ''  ""^ /J  )  i^^^l^  rl,ion 

and  contemporaries  far  behmd  ^'™-  ^^Sl  abilities  so  signal,  of 
above  my  fellow.     A  Pe""'"  P^^^^f ^^^  "^"liy.ud  spirit  eo'enter- 

literary  acquisitions  so  e^te"*'\«'J*  ?.■;  "  n^fdate,  t^»e  wisdom  of 
prislng%nd  of  an  integrity  and  probay  80  mvo^^^        ^^^  ^^^^^^^^^ 

bod  judged  a  fit  instrument  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^,„ankind.      A 

and  spreading   the     numphs  °J„  ^hrist  an  t^^^  his  writing.. 

negligU  g'-/-';f Jl-rJu  -e  t 'a'Li'ent 'of  sacred  eloque.u-e 
Full  of  the  dignity  of  his  sui.jeci,  irresistible 

bursts  forth  and  bea«  down  eve  ythmg  be.ore^.^^  ^  .^  ^^^^^  ^,,, 

rapidity.  He  stays  not  t^.™-?,^  transport  hi.n,  borne  away 
periods,  but  rushes  on,  a3  his  vast  f^*^  ^-^"^^^^I  f,.  „ent  and  prolix 
ly  the  sublimity  of  ^.s  themc^  ^^^"'^^^i^^'n^.'^.j.rehensive  mind 
digressions,  though  at  '\^.  J^"'^JZ\c^^^,  from 'these  excursions, 
=ra;^p™a'^rSan^tuTand  strength  of  reasoning 

...  .,.^.».  The  ble^d  and  only  Potentate  the  King  ot  kings,  and  I.rd  . 
'"te  supreme  Being  is  aUo  styled  the  ..ng  of  kings,  and  the  Ble^ed,  by  ^chylus  ,n 
his  tragedy  of  tbo  SuppUcanU  :    _^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^j^^^ 

MaKV"^'.  ""l,"^'""  v„   520.  Kd.  I'urwjn. 

..  0  King  of  kings,  most  Blessed  or  t„e  --r"-:;rr  ^  W   "itl  immor- 

is  ttU  extract :  'tiyilput  xp^yf  Auxlirrai 

KaT.•x.";o^'>C""  y      J08.  Edit.  Bninck. 

..  But  tbou,  an  e.er-dur.ng  .tenUte.  dost  '--^  r.-:;:!— r^^  d::!  it 

_?rve"rghra  gLd-fight,  I  >•-  fin.hcd  .,  cou..  ^^  _^^  ^  „     ,  „ 

There  is  a  passage  "'/''«  f^«J:l„°'„^Tctc-ion  of  a  wife  Uying  down  her  l.fe  for 

ar^r:rt^  -  P--  •--  ^fused  t„  do  i.  _ 

..Thou  ,o.,dest  not,  nei.W  --  thou^.  ^-Jo^ -^  ^^f-^ 
»nd  on  2  Tim.  iv.  8.)  ^^  ^ 
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tlmt  nstoiilslics  and  convinces."'  What  a  treasure  of  divinity  and 
morality  is  contiiincd  in  liis  Epistles !  wliicli,  "  iis  examples  of  a 
nervous,  invif^oralin^,  commanding  style,  liavc  seldom  been  equalled, 
uever  excelled.  The  instructions  they  contain  are  delivered  with 
a  simple  gravity  and  concinnity  that  commands  the  attention,  and  is 
as  much  superior  to  high-wrought  ornaments  of  professed  rhetoiicians 
as  the  native  uncut  diamond,  to  the  furbished,  glittering  paste.  Yet 
are  they  not  deficient  in  those  beauties  which  captivate  the  refined 
taste.  Although  professedly  didactic,  there  arc  few  pieces  of  com- 
position that  afford  a  richer  variety  of  appropriate  figure.  There  is 
scarcely  a  species  of  trope  that  has  been  noticed  by  rhetoricians  that 
may  not  be  found  in  one  part  or  other  of  these  books,  and  always  in 
ivn  a])pusile  situation. 

"  Nor  are  there  wanting  instances  of  a  strength  of  figure  only  to  be 
equalled  by  the  importance  of  the  sentiment  expressed.  As  such,  the 
description  of  the  powerful  efficacy  of  the  promises  and  threats  of  God 
maybe  produced.  'The  word  of  God  is  living  and  energetic,  and 
more  cutting  than  any  two-edged  sword, dividing  even  to  the  separation 
of  soul  and  spirit,  of  joints  and  marrow,  and  a  discerncr  of  the  thoughts 
and  intents  of  the  heart.'  Again,  when  tiic  apostle  expresses  his 
desire  to  be  useful  even  to  the  death,  to  his  converts;  how  noble  and 
ajipropriato  to  men  accustomed  to  the  sacrificial  rites  is  his  ex- 
pression I  '  Yea,  and  if  I  be  poured  out  as  a  libation  (ffTrsVSo/xat) 
upon  the  sacrifice  and  service  of  your  faith,  I  joy  and  rejoice  with 
you  all.'  And  how  full  of  affection  and  exultation  is  his  figurative 
appellation  of  the  Plillippians  ;  '  My  brethren,  beloved  and  longed 
for,  my  joy,  and  my  crown  1'  Is  there  any  thing  in  any  of  the 
heathen  moralists  comparable  to  that  fine  description  of  charily  in  the 
thirteenth  cha[)ter  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  ?  S/>eahin// 
with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels  is  nothing  in  comparison  of 
charity;  and  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels  can  never  exceed  this 
description.  All  the  powers  of  logic  and  rhetoric  are  to  be  seen  and 
felt  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  same  Epistle;  and  what  affecting 
solemnity  does  it  add  to  that  most  solemn  service  of  our  liturgy,  the 
burial  of  the  dead  I  But  it  is  not  in  the  use  of  figures  only  that  tlfe 
excellence  of  the  apostle's  style  consists.  For  ap|)ropriate  diction  he 
is  unrivalled,  and  occasionally  he  rises  into  a  sublimity  of  expression 
that  carries  his  readers  above  themselves,  and,  while  it  astonishes, 
convinces  or  persuades  with  a  delightful  violence.  When  he  under- 
takes to  describe  the  goodness  of  our  Maker  in  providing  for  us  the 
means  of  salvation,  the  reader  is  transported  with  gratitude,  and 
overwhelmed  with  eelf-abasemcnt.  When  he  exultingly  depicts  the 
excellencies  of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  he  commands  the  enraptured 
mind,  and  we  are  '  lost  in  wonder,  love,  and  praise  ! '  When  he  con- 
cisely describes  his  sufferings,  the  constancy,  the  joyous  triumphing 
in  the  midst  of  tortures,  of  the  primitive  jiropagators  of  Christianity, 
we  acquire  a  new  idea  of  the  human  mind  ;  we  are  tempted  to 
imagine  the  persons  he  speaks  of  to  be  superior  beings,  and  to  render 

'  Marwood's  Inlroductiun,  vol.  i.  \>\>.  2UU   202. 
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them  our  humble  adoration,  till  recalled  by  '''^^^"'^"^hf  ^Vof'the 
<l.e  mlfrht  of  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Ciinst,  by  the  art  oi  ii  e 

i  pn>vM.nt  of  God  .o  p.,lioip.lo  in  the  ,.,...l.g»  -o  ..J".™", 

Writer    WS.  of  U.=  mo.t  iil.o..  .ignificlion .,,  .ccumuktcJ,  and, 

language  cannot  expres^  the  lorceo^       .^  P^^  ^^^^ 

a'u^viov.  Papos  ho^i^i  Oor.  »v.  w-;,  ^       excessively  exceeding 

forth  in  thetransktion  of  an  emment^c^^^^^^^^^^  .^    X^^.^^^^^  ^^.j> 

and  eternal  weight  of  glory,      ^"'"^ro"*  ^    adequately  displayed  in 

rendered  by  ""^^^--^Tt  iCv    wri tg    "p^^^^^       to  ournotlce 
Another  excellence   nbtau^  ^,P    ^^.^^^  ^„^  ^„„^g,, 

in  the  admirable  art  with  wlucii  ne  ini^r  ^^  j  Hy  of  human 

the  affections  oH.^  hca-s  U^^^^^^^  '  /oTrpSus  co'nscquently 
nature,  our  reason  being  ^^^^^'^^  ^^^^^^^  I  ,  ge  these  in  the 
grown  powerfu  ,  it  must  be  ^J^^  ^  endeavour  was,- 

cause  we  would  serve;  and,  ^''<='^^'°7',  ? '..^rers  but  to  alarm  and 
not  only  to  convince  the  7*;"  °J  ''^^j^'^.^r  ^e  (with  the  bulk  of 
interest  their  passions,     ^nd,  as  hope  and  tear        K       ^^  ^^^^^^ 

mankind)  the  mam-springs  of  ^"7°.  "f  °°^^„ution  upon  abstract 
himself  most  effectually,  -  not  ^JJ^J/P^^on  of  the  dead  to 

fitnesses,  but  by  the  awful  «««.'^™°<=«%°fj^i,'^^  "^  to  the  latter,  who 
an  eternity  of  happiness  or  misery.     J^^^jespe        ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^ 

can  hear  without  trembling,  that,-*/.*  t.o^-'  vengeance 

from  heaven,  with  his  mighiy  ««^f  •;"  ^^jj    '/L^^.c.ii /ro-« 

^fef^IS^:^--^^^"  ^^'-  "^"' 

r/;r L/  leyond  all  ngperbole  or --p^-^  ^,  ^  ,Hom  he  directed 

Thus  the  apostle  secured  the  P=««'0"«  ?J  Iffections  by  his  endearmg 

his  Epistles  :  and  he  equally  engaged  \'^'=,^';Xce  any  subject,  whith 

L,nner  of  address.      Has  he  occasion  to       -duc^     7^  J  .^e 

,  oo,...  Aavoc.>c.  vol  i.  p.  36..  (Bo.U,n.  M«»ch««U3.  1B24.) 
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the  attention,  and  with  un  insinuating  form  of  address  to  which 
notliing  can  be  denied.  "  This  appears  particularly  in  his  Eptstle  to 
the  Romans,  where  we  see  witli  what  reluctance  and  heartfelt  grief 
he  mentions  the  ungnitcful  truth  of  the  Jews'  rejection  of  the  Messiah, 
and  their  dereliction  by  God  for  their  insuperable  obstinacy.  How 
studious  is  he  to  provoke  them  to  jealousy  and  emulation  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Gentiles,  and  how  many  persuasive  and  cogent  arts  and 
argmncnts  does  he  employ  to  win  them  over  to  the  religion  of  Jesus  I 
In  these  delicate  touches,  in  these  fine  arts  of  moral  suasion,  St.  Paul 
greatly  excels.'  Upon  occasion,  also,  we  find  him  employing  the 
most  keen  and  cutting  raillery  in  satirising  the  faults  and  foibles  of 
those  to  whom  he  wrote.  With  what  sarcastic  pleasantry  does  he 
.animadvert  upon  tlie  Corinthians  for  their  injudicious  folly  in  suffer- 
ing themselves  to  be  duped  by  a  false  judaising  teacher  I  A  more 
delicate  and  poignant  instance  of  irony,  than  the  following  passage,  is 
perhaps  no  where  to  be  met  with: — IVkat  is  it,  says  he  to  the 
Corinthians,  wherein  you  were  inferior  to  other  churches,  except  that  I 
mi/self  was  not  Imrthensome  to  you  (by  taking  any  acknowledgment 
for  my  labours)?  <\o  forgive  me  this  wrong.  (2  Cor.  xii.  13.) —  To  his 
eloquence,  as  a  public  speaker,  we  have  the  testimony  of  the 
I^ycaonians,  who  (as  we  have  already  remarked)  foolishly  imagining 
the  gods  to  have  descended  from  heaven  among  them  in  the  persons 
of  Harnabas  and  Paul,  called  the  former  Jupiter,  and  the  latter 
Mercury,  because  he  was  the  chief  speaker.  And  though  it  is  said 
liis  bodily  presence  was  mean,  ami  his  speech  contemptilde ,  yet  it  ought 
to  be  remembered,  that  this  was  the  aspersion  of  his  enemies,  the 
effusion  of  malignity,  to  defame  and  sink  him,  and  ruin  his  useful- 
ness." ' 


CHAP.  IX. 

ODSEnVATIONS   ON   THE    AP03T0LICAI,   EPISTLES  IN  GENERAL,   AND   THOSE   01 
ST.  PAUL   IN    PAHTICCLAR. 

I.  TnE  Epistles,  or  letters  addressed  to  various  Christian  com- 
munities, and  also  to  individuals,  by  the  apostles  Paul,  James,  Peter, 
John,  and  Jude,  form  the  second  principal  division  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. These  writings  abundantly  confiim  all  the  material  facts 
related  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  particulars  of 
our  Saviour's  life  and  death  are  often  referred  to  in  them,  as  grounded 
upon  the  undoubted  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  and  as  being  the 
foundation  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  speedy  propagation  of  the 
Christian  faith,  recorded  in  the  Acts,  is  confirmed  beyond  all  contra- 
diction  by  innumerable   passages   in  the  Epistles,   written   to    the 

'  See  an  iiiBtanco  in  )iiH  Epistlo  to  Fliilemon. 

"  Dr.  llanvood'8  Introd.  to  the  New  Tost.  vol.  i.  p.  802.  See  also  Michaclis's  Intro- 
diKlion,  vol.  i.  pp.  149—159.  B|).  Newton's  Dissertation  oti  St.  Paul's  Eloquence.  (Works, 
vol.  V.  pp.  248— 271.)  Ytr.  Kcnnicott's  Itvmarks  on  llio  OM  Testament  and  iSermons, 
pp.  369—379.     Dr.  A.  Clarke  ou  I  Tim.  vi.  15.  and  2  Tim.  iv.  8. 
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churches  already  planted;  and  the  mir.iculous  g.fts,  with  which  the 
apostles  were  endued,  are  often  appealed  to  m  the  same  wrjt.ngs,  as 
an  undeniable  evidence  of  the  divine  nnssion  of  the  ^P""    «;• 

Thouch  all  the  essential   doctrmos  and   precepts  of  the  Chnsti.in 
reli-ion  were  unquestionably  taught  by  our  Savour  h.n.self,  and  are 
contained  in  the  Gospels,  yet  it  is  evulcnt  to  any  person  -  'O Jitten- 
tively  studies  the  Epistles,  that  they  are  to  be  considered  .as  com- 
nient^aries  on  the   doctrines   of  the   Gospel   '^Jf'.^-^J   ^j;f' ,^£ 
Christian  societies  or  persons,  in  order  to  explam  and  "Pl'ly  t^^^^ 
doctrines  more  fully,  to  confute  some   growing  «"";?'  ^o  ^""T'^^ 
differences  and  schisms,  to  reform  abuses  and  corruptions,  to  excite 
ChrTstkns  to  holiness,  and  to  encourage  them  against  persecutions 
And  since  these  Epistles  were  written  (as  we  have  already     .own) 
under  divine  inspiration,  and  have  uniformly  been  received  by  the 
Christian   cllurch^s  the  productions   of  inspired   enters,  ,     con se- 
uuently  follows  (notwithsUnding  some  writers  have  insinuated  tha 
they  are  not  of  equal  authority  with  the  Gospels,  whi  e  others  would 
reSt  them  altogether)  that  what  the  apostles  have  delivered  in  these 
E.ktle  Ts  necessary  to  be  believed  or  done  by  Christians  must  be 
asTeSUry  to  be  believed  and  practised  as  the  doctrines  and  precepts 
deSd  by  Jesus  Christ  himself,  and  recorded  in  the  Gospels:   be- 
cause in  writing  these  Epistles,  the  sacred  penmen  were  the  servans, 
a. osiei:  ambassadors,  ani  ministers  of  fh-^' -' ;;;X';^;    £ 
n^ysteri;s  of  God,  and  their  doctrines  and  I-cccpts  are  tl-  wil  .  t  - 
mind   the  truth,  and  the  commandments  of  God  l.nnself.       On  account 
^f  fl,P  fnllor  disi.lavs  of  evangelical  truth  contained  in  this  portion  o 
ItcS  voZe!  the  EpistU^s  have  by  some  divines  been  termed 
ihf  norxRlNAL  IJOOKS  of  the  New  rcstamcnt. 

Tha'Ihe  preceding  view  of  the  Epistles  is  correct,  will  appear  from 

dip  fiillowinir  considerations.  ^     ... 

/i    ITf  USX  place,  they  announce  and  explain  VOCTKiySB   of  wh.h 

oJtiourhad  notfuUy  treated  in  his  discourses,  and  winch  conse- 

cJrirexpWn  Jhis  disciples  (John  xvi.  12.),  who  as  yet  could  not 

^'ThtTs^inles  bad  misunderstood  the  meaning  of  our  Lord's  various 
cleJr  and    Seifdiscourses  concerning  his  sufferings,  death,  and 

i.ection.;(See^^^^^^ 

vainly  expected  that  their  master  wo        b  i.e   should   become 

triumphs    and   they  couUl   '^^//P/J^^^^^^^^  ,„ist.tken  ideas, 

glorious  through  sufferings.     .|"  <;°"«'^^"^°^^  ,^„^  „^^  understood  by 

V  ''"''T  luTZ  "22  r  rn      Lr  tur."  bad    opened  their 
the  apostles  (Matt.  xyi.  ^^■'''  ""',,.    ^.-^.t  ^ftcr  his  resurrccUon ; 

et  icg. 
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rtnd  fundiimental  article  of  Christianity  in  the  Gospels  as  in  tlic 
Epistles,  in  which  Christ's  dying  for  our  sins,  and  rising  again  for  our 
justification,  is  evcrywlicrc  insisted  upon  as  the  foundation  of  all  our 
hopes;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  is  there  spoken  of  as  a  truth  of 
such  importance,  that  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  ii.  2.),  in  comparison  of  it, 
des|)ises  every  other  kind  of  knowledge,  whether  divine  or  human. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  apostles  deduce  those  powerful  motives  to 
ohcdietice,  which  are  taken  from  the  love,  humility,  and  coiidL'seen- 
sion  of  our  Lord,  and  the  right  which  ho  hiis  to  our  service,  linving 
purchased  us  with  tiic  price  of  his  blood.  (See  1  Cor.  vi.  20.,  2  Cor. 
V.  15.,  Gal.  ii.  20.,  Tit.  ii.  14.,  1  Tct  i.  18,  19.)  Hence  they  derive 
those  great  obligations,  which  lie  upon  Christians  to  exercise  the 
duties  of  mortification  and  self-denial  ;  of  crucifi/ing  the  Jiesh  with  the 
affections  and  lusts  (Gal.  v.  24.,  vi.  14. ;  Horn.  vi.  G. ;  1  Pet.  iv.  1,  2.); 
of  patience  under  afflictions,  and  rejoicing  in  tribulations  (Phil.  iii.  10.; 
2  Tim.  ii.  11,  12.;  1  Pet.  ii.  19.  &c.,  iv.  13.);  of  being  dead  to  this 
world,  and  seeking  those  things  which  are  above,  where  Christ  sitteth  at 
the  right  hand  of  God.  (Col.  iii.  1.  &c.)  Thus,  as  our  Saviour  spoiled 
principalities  awl  powers,  and  triumphed  ovir  liis  enemies  by  the  cross 
(Col.  ii.  15.),  so  the  believer  overcomes  the  world  by  being  crucified 
to  it,  united  by  faith  to  a  crucified  Lord  ;  and  becomes  more  than 
conqueror  through  Christ  that  loved  him. 

Once  more,  it  ia  in  the  Epistles  principally,  that  we  are  clearly 
taught  the  calling  of  Gentiles  to  make  one  church  with  Jews.  Our 
Lord,  indeed,  had  intimated  this  glorious  event  in  some  general  ex- 
pressions, and  also  in  some  of  his  parables  (see  Matt  viii.  11.,  xx.  1. ; 
Luke  XV.  11.  &c.);  and  the  numerous  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  foretell  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  were  sufficient  to 
convince  the  Jews  that,  in  the  times  of  the  Messiah,  God  would 
reveal  the  knowledge  of  himself  and  his  will  to  the  world  more  fully 
than  ever  he  had  done  before.  But  the  extraordinary  value  which 
they  had  for  themselves,  and  the  privileges  which  they  fancied  were 
peculiar  to  their  own  nation,  made  them  unwilling  to  believe  that  the 
Gentiles  should  ever  be  fellow-heirs  with  the  Jews,  of  the  some  body 
or  church  with  them,  and  partakers  of  the  same  promises  in  Ohrist  by 
the  Gospel.  (Eph.  iii.  6.)  This  St  Peter  himself  could  hardly  be 
persuaded  to  believe,  till  he  was  convinced  by  a  particular  vision 
vouchsafed  to  him  for  that  purpose.  (Acta  x.  28.)  And  St  Paul 
tells  us  that  this  was  a  mystery  which  was  but  newly  revealed  to  the 
apostles  by  the  Spirit  (Eph.  iii.  5.);  and  therefore  not  fully  discovered 
by  Christ  before. 

Lastly,  it  is  in  the  Epistles  chiefly  that  the  ineflScacy  of  the  law  to 
procure  our  justification  in  the  sight  of  God,  the  cessation  of  the  law, 
and  the  eternal  and  unchangeable  nature  of  Christ's  priesthood,  are 
net  forth.  Compare  Rom.  iii.  20.  25.;  Gal.  ii.  21.,  iii.  16.,  v.  2.  5.;  Heb. 
ix.  10.,  vii.  18.,  v.  5,  6.,  vii.  24,  25. 

Secondly,  in  the  Epistles  only  we  have  instructions  concerning  many 
great  and  necessary  DUTIES. 

Such  are  the  following,  viz.  that  all  our  thanksgivings  are  to  be 
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offered  up  to  God  in  the  name  of  ^  ,J^^^if\;^ 
to  our  civil  governors  are  only  hmted  '"„S J  but  are  enlarged 
-Render  unto  Ccesar  the  tlungs  that  "^^.^'^/"7' ,  ^^"^^'(iii.  1), 
upon  in  St  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  lUm|^.ns    x.    ),  and  to  T   u   (_^^^^^_^^^ 

and  also  in  the  first  Ep.stle  ot  St  1  eter.  ("•  ^   •  Vl  '     ,  ,^     i.Uual 

the  duties,  which  we  owe  to  l'^-"'"'^  <="  "^  ''"^ptps  4«'1«  »»  "'« 
governors),  are  more  expres.  y  taugh    m  St   1  .  ,1s      p  ^^  ^^^^ 

Luians(vi.  6.),the  ihess=d_  [f  .lie! 'belong. ng  to   the 

Hebrews,    (xiu.    17,   IS.)     l^astiy,  au   i  ..i.iidren.  masters  and 

relations  of  husbands  and  ;v.ves   parcn  s  ^n'  j-    '^^«"'      j,  ,,^^..,„, 

mcnt  that  the  Holy  Ghost,  f^f^^^^^'^^'J'Z  cVri.tiaL  who 
not  only  regarded  ^^^  P^^^^jte^.^^^'a  s  crcd  writers  to  enlarge  on 
lived  in  those  tunes,  but  '^  ^°  ^'J^^;'^^;^^,^  „f  universal  concern,  and 
such  points  of  J«<=tnne  and  pract.cc  as  wereo  derations.' 

would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  f^^^^^"' '"^^^'T  he  Epistles  was 

It  is  true  that  the  ''"'"^''•''^•"Irities'n  particular  churches': 
the  correction  of  errors  -d  .rregulant.es    n  par^t.c  ^^^  ^.  ^^_ 

but  the  experience  of  all  «"««««'l'"-  '^K    '  necessity  of 

Bhown  the  necessity  of  'f\''^^'''^''XovVos\te  to  those  sins  and 
attending  to  ^1- d"tve«  ^h.ch  ar    d.^ctly  op^^^^    ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ,^^ 

irregubr.t.es  and  wh.eh  J  J-^-  ^^.^^^  ^^  ^^,^^  ,„„,,„,      „    ,« 

down  and  enforce.   Ana  even  uh-  ceremonial    aw,  and  similar 

and  drinks,  and  the  ob^";.';^^'°"/,\j^'^ewTconverts,  in    the  first 

doubts  -!?  f^  -"^l':^"^^^  u  lalsrire,  and  will  always  be,  our 
occfljjunofthem,  — eNeninesci  _^^j  ^,^^  ^^^^  ^( 

surest  guides  in  all  points  re  atnig  to  chuch  y^^.^.^^^^  ^^^^  ^,^^ 

things  indifferent;  -^^'^^  ^'T,^  e'°"^^^; '  ^,j,„aed  to,  and  applied 
directions  consequent  "PO"  *''^">'  ^/^^  J,,iety  and  prudence,  c.pc- 

U,  cases  of  the  like  "^.^.^l^^^'y/^^;^  "itrern  in  life,  viz.  the  duty 
cially  in  one  point,  ^^h.ch  s  of  un  versa^con  ^^^^^  .^^^^^^^^  -^ 

:fetrttfh:rtirw^ni^  o«'^-  -^  ^^'^«'^-^'  - '- ''- 

in  number,  and  are  genera^dma^^^^^  apostolical  letters, 

St  Paul  and  the  <-'^»^«''^^XTATOsile  of  the  Gentiles;  they  are 

lionou'rint'  of  i..»rri»m',  &•'■.  &c. 
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to  churches  are  disposed  accordinff  to  the  rank  of  tlie  cities  or  places 
whither  they  were  sent  The  Einatle  to  tiie  Koinans  stands'  first, 
because  Home  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Roman  empire :  this  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  because  Corinth  was  a 
large,  polite,  and  renowned  city.  To  them  succeeds  the  Ei)i8tle  to 
the  Galatians,  who  were  the  inhabitants  of  Galatia,  a  region  of  Asia 
Minor,  in  which  were  several  churches.  Next  follows  the  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians,  because  Ephesus  was  the  chief  city  of  Asia  Minor, 
strictly  so  called.  Afterwards  come  the  Epistles  to  the  Philippians, 
Colossians,  and  Thcssalonians ;  for  which  order  Dr.  Lardner  can 
assign  no  other  probable  reason  than  this,  viz.,  that  Philip[)i  was  a 
Roman  colony,  and,  therefore,  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  was 
placed  before  those  to  the  Colossians  and  Thcssalonians,  whose  cities 
were  not  distinguished  by  any  particular  circumstance.  He  also 
thinks  it  not  unlikely  that  the  shortness  of  the  two  Epistles  to  the 
Tliessalonians,  especially  of  the  second,  caused  them  to  be  ])laced  last 
among  the  letters  addressed  to  churclies,  though  in  point  of  time  they 
are  the  earliest  of  St.  Paul's  I'^.pistlcs. 

Among  the  Epistles  addressed  to  particular  persons,  those  to  Ti- 
mothy have  the  precedence,  as  he  was  a  favourite  disciple  of  St  Paul, 
and  also  because  those  Ejjistles  are  the  longest  and  fullest  To  them 
succeeds  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  who  was  an  evangelist;  and  that  to 
Piiilemon  is  placed  last,  as  he  was  supposed  to  liavc  been  only  a 
private  Christian.  Last  of  all  comes  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
because  its  authenticity  was  doubted  for  a  short  time  (though  without 
any  foundation, ns  will  be  shown  in  a  subsequent  page);  Dr.  L.ardner 
also  thinks  tiiat  it  was  the  last  written  of  all  St  Paul's  Epistles. 

Some  learned  men,  who  have  examined  the  chronology  of  St  Paul's 
Epistles,  have  proposed  to  arrange  them  in  our  Bibles,  according  to 
the  order  of  time :  but  to  this  classification  there  arc  two  serious  ob- 
jections, viz.  1.  The  order  of  their  dates  has  not  yet  been  satisfac- 
torily or  unanimously  settled ;  and,  2.  Very  considerable  difficulty 
will  attend  the  alteration  of  that  order  which  has  been  adopted  in 
most  editions  and  versions  of  the  New  Testament.  This  was  the 
received  arrangement  in  the  time  of  Euscbius,  who  flourished  in  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century,  and  probably  also  of  Irenajus,  who 
lived  in  the  second  century.'  Consequently  it  is  the  most  ancient 
order ;  in  Dr.  Larduer's  judgment  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  adoi)ted  ' ; 
and  therefore  we  have  retained  the  received  order  in  the  subsequent 
part  of  this  work.  As,  however,  a  knowledge  of  the  order  in  wiiich 
St.  Paul's  Epistles  were  written  cannot  fail  to  be  both  instructive 
and  useful  to  the  biblical  student,  we  have  deemed  it  i)r()per  to  sub- 
join a  Table  of  their  Ciikonoi.ogical  Ordek  (as  established  in  the 
snbsequent  pages),  which  exhibits  the  places  where,  and  the  times 
when,  they  were  in  all  probability  respectively  written.  The  dates,  &c. 

'  [There  was,  however,  an  early  Tariution  as  to  tlic  place  in  which  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ili'brcws  (hould  sluiid  j  some  placing  it  between  the  Guliitians  and  Kpljcsi.ins,  and  otliers 
directly  before  I  Tim.,  where,  indeed,  it  is  found  in  the  best  JIbS.  ;  and  this  order  hai 
been  followed  by  Lachlnnnn.] 

'  Dr.  Larduer's  Works,  Bvo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  046— 049.  j  4to.  vol  iii.  pp.  407,  408. 
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tbc  following  pages. 


EPISTLES. 

1  Thessalonians  - 
a  Thessalonians  ■ 

<3alatians 

1  Corinthians      • 
Uomans 

2  Corinthians 
Kphesians 

rhilippians 

Colossians 

rhilcmon 

Hebrews 

'  1  Timolliy 
'Titus 
2  Tnnothy 


I'LACES. 

Corinth      - 
Corinth      - 

Corinth      - 

Ephesus     • 

Corinth 

(Macedonia 
(perhaps  from  I'liilippO 
Itorae 

Homo 

Homo 

Borne 

r  Italy 

\  (perhaps  from  Home) 
Macedonia 
Macedonia 
llomo 


r  At  the  close  of 
"     ■\^  or  early  in 

r  About  the  end  of 
\  or  the  beginning  of 


,} 


A.D. 

52 
52 
52 
53 
57 
57 
.^8 

53 


61 

I  Before  the  end  of       62 
\or  the  beginning  of    63 

r  About  the  end  of 
\ov  early  in      - 
f  About  the  end  of 
\or  early  in 


62 
63 
62 
63 
64 
64 
65 


A.D. 

61 

04 

About  the  beginning  of  65 

I  DO 

[  or  earljr  ia   69 

r  «8 

I  or  early  in  09 
64  or  65 


ebeg 


2  Tnnothy         -  "  .  „i  „,   _n,l   rontain  the 

III.  TheCVWt.^..-;;--  -^:>h^  are 

letters  of  the  aposUes  James    lejcr    -J     ,^;^^,,  ^^^^^^^  ^^ 

termed  t^'^^^''/^, '--I  of  some  particular  city  or  country,  or 
not  addressed  to  the  beheve  s  o  some  p  ^^^  ^^  christians  in  pe- 
to  individuals,  as  St  Pauls  lW>'«  ^^«J^^  The   sub  omed   table 

ueral,  or  to  Christians  of  «^^^."^j,^,'^^,'^;  "and  also  the  places  where 
•exhibits  the  d^r  °:,^LS;t'  tUc'^i:;d?r^cst.blished  in  the  following 
they  were  written,  agreeaoiy  v" 

pages.  PLACES. 

EFISTI.B8.  ^  _  jyj;^ 

James  '  ^  .         Komo 

1  retcr  -  -  *  .         llomc 

2  I'eter  -  '  c  Unknown       \ 
,  John  -  1  (perhaps  Ephesus)  ( 

EphcsuS     - 
2  and  3  John      -  ,  , 

' "  .         Unknown  - 

J"'"'     "  '  ,  •  t,  thp  Eoistles  are  written,  \s  first,  to 

IV    The  general  pkn  on  which  the  Lpist^s  ^^^^^^  ^^^.^^^^ 

discu  s  ind  decide  the  controversy  ^^^jf^: ;,^,,,,  u>  whom  they 

"CI:.".---"--— '"""""::::r:: 
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ledcmptlon,  laid  hold  of  by  faitli,  underlies  all  Christian  service. 
Altention  is  then  paid,  first,  to  the  nature  and  faculties  of  the  soul  of 
man,  in  which  the  undcrstunding  is  to  lead  the  way,  and  the  will, 
affections,  and  active  powers  are  to  follow  ;  and,  secondly,  to  the 
nature  of  religion  in  general,  which  is  a  reasonable  service,  teaching 
us  that  we  arc  not  to  be  det6rininod  by  superstitious  fancies,  nor  by 
blind  passions,  but  by  a  sound  judijment  and  a  good  understanding  of 
the  mind  and  will  of  God  ;  and  also  showing  us  the  necessary  union 
of  faith  and  [)ractice,  of  truth  and  holiness.  The  pious,  afToctionate, 
and  faithful  manner  in  whicli  the  apostles  admonish,  reprove,  exhort, 
or  offer  consolation,  can  only  be  adequately  appreciated  by  him  who, 
by  patient  and  diligent  study,  is  enabled  to  enter  fully  into  the  spirit 
of  the  inspired  authors. 

V.  Explicit  as  the  Epistles  unquestionably  are  in  all  fundamental 
points,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  some  parts  of  them  are  more  difficult 
to  be  understood  than  the  Gospels.'  These  arise,  of  course,  in  part, 
from  the  nature  of  the  subjects,  for  the  natural  man  understandcth 
not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  But,  besides  the  preliminary 
spiritual  obstacle,  there  are  difficulties  arising  from  the  character  of 
the  writing.  In  an  Epistle  many  things  arc  omitted,  or  only  slightly 
mentioned,  because  they  are  su|)|)03cd  to  be  known  by  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  addressed ;  i)ut,  to  a  person  unacquainted  with  such  par- 
ticulars, they  cannot  but  present  considerable  difficulty.  The  affairs 
discussed  by  St.  Paul  were  certainly  well  known  to  the  persons  to 
whom  he  wrote ;  who  consequently  would  easily  apprehend  his 
meaning,  and  see  the  force  and  tendency  of  his  discourse.  As,  how- 
ever, we  who  live  at  this  distance  of  time,  can  obtain  no  information 
concerning  the  occasion  of  his  writing,  or  the  character  and  circum- 
stances of  the  persons  for  whom  his  Epistles  were  intended,  exccj)t 
what  can  be  collected  from  the  Epistles  themselves,  it  is  not  strange 
that  several  things  in  them  should  appear  obscure  to  us.  Further,  it 
is  evident  from  many  passages,  that  he  answers  letters  sent,  and  ques- 
tions proposed  to  him,  by  his  correspondents ;  which  if  they  had  been 
preserved,  would  have  illustrated  different  passages  much  better  than 
all  the  notes  of  commentators  and  critics. 

To  these  causes  of  obscurity,  which  are  common  to  aU  the  writers 
of  the  Epistles,  we  may  add  some  that  are  peculiar  to  St.  Paul,  owing 
to  his  style  and  temper.  Possessing  an  ardent,  acute,  and  fertile 
niind  (as  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  chapter),  he  seems  to  have 
written  with  great  rapidity,  and  without  closely  attending  to  method. 
Hence  arise  those  frequent  parentheses  which  occur  in  his  Epistles. 
In  the  course  of  his  argument  he  sometimes  breaks  off  abruptly,  in 
order  to  pursue  a  new  thought  that  is  necessary  for  the  support  of 

*  The  following  remark  of  ft  late  excellent  writer,  on  the  Sfripturcs  in  general,  is  par- 
tieulorly  applicahlo  to  St.  Puul's  Epistles: — "  JJifliciilties  indeed  there  arc,  but  the  life- 
directing  precepts  they  contain  uro  suiriciently  eiisy  ;  nn<l  he  who  reads  the  Scriptures  with 
an  unprejudiced  mind,  must  l>e  convinced,  that  the  whole  end  they  have  in  view  is  to  \caA 
mankind  to  their  truest  and  best  happiness,  both  here  and  hereaflcr.  They  inform  ojr 
reason,  they  ^uide  our  consciences;  in  short,  they  have  the  wnnls  both  of  temporal  and 
eternal  life."  (iilpin's  Sermons,  vol.  i».  p.  335.  See  ftlso  Mrs.  Mere's  Essay  on  St.  Pf.ul, 
vol.  i.  pp.  S9     7 '2. 
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some  point  arising  from  the  subject,  though  not  iraracdiatcly  leading 
to  it;  and  when  he  has  exhausted  such  new  idea,  he  returns  from  his 
digression  without  any  intimation  of  the  change  of  topic,  so  that  con- 
siderable attention  is  requisite  in  order  to  retain  the  connection.  His 
frequent  changes  of  persons  and  propositions  of  objections,  which  he 
answers  without  giving  any  formal  intimation,  arc  also  causes  of 
ambiguity.  To  these  we  may  a<ld,  1.  Tlic  modern  divisions  of  cliai>- 
ters  and  verses,  which  dissolve  the  connection  of  parts,  and  break 
them  into  fragments ;  and,  2.  Our  uncertainty  concerning  tiie  persons 
addressed,  as  well  as  the  opinions  and  practices  to  which  the  great 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  alludes,  sometimes  only  in  exhortations  and 
reproofs.'  Other  causes  of  obscurity  might  be  assigned,  but  the  pre- 
ceding are  the  most  material ;  and  the  knowledge  of  them,  if  we 
study  with  a  right  spirit,  will  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  rest  without 
difficulty.  In  stvidying  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Test-araent  it  must 
always  be  remembered  that,  besides  literary,  critical,  and  grammatical 
aids,  it  is  essential  to  the  Christian  student  that  his  mind  be  in- 
structed by  thit  Spirit  who  can  alone  enable  the  truths  which  He 
has  caused  to  be  written  to  be  rightly  known. 


CHAP.  X. 

ON    THE    EPISTLE   TO   TOE   ROMANS. 

I  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  though  fifth  in  order  of  time,  is  j.laced 
first  of  all  the  apostolical  letters,  either  from  the  pre-eminence  of 
Rome,  as  being  the  mistress  of  the  world,  or  because  it  is  the  longest 
and  most  comprehensive  of  all  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  Various  years 
have  been  assigned  for  its  date.  Van  Til  refers  it  to  the  year  55  ; 
Langius,  Bishop  Pearson,  Drs.  Mill  and  Whitby,  Fabncms,  Reinec- 
cius.  Professor  Stuart,  and  others,  to  the  year  67 ;  Dr.  Davidson  to 
67  or  58;  Baronius,  Michaelis,  Lord  Bamngton  Drs.  Benson  and 
Lardner,  and  Bishop  Tomline,  to  the  ye,u-  58 ;  Mr.  Alford  to  the 
beginning  of  68  ;  Archbishop  Usher  and  our  Bible  chronology,  to 
the  year  60;  Dr.  Hales  to  the  end  of  58,  or  the  beginmng  of  59; 
and  Rosenmuller  t«  the  end  of  the  year  68.  The  most  probable  date 
is  that  which  assigns  this  Epistle  to  the  end  of  57,  or  the  beginning 
of  58  ;  at  which  time  St.  Paul  was  at  Corinth,  whence  he  was  pre- 
paring to  go  to  Jerusalem  with  tlie  collections  which  had  been  made 
by  the  Christians  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia  for  thp.r  poor  brethren 
in  Juda;a.  (Rom.  xv.  25-27.)'     The  Epistle  was  dictated  by  the 

pp.  .M-74. 
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apostle  in  the  Greek  language '  to  Tertius  his  amanuenaiB  (xvi.  22.), 
and  was  sent  to  tlie  church  at  Rome,  by  Phoebe,  a  deaconness  of  the 
church  at  Cenchrea  (xvi.  1.),  wliose  journey  to  Rome  afforded  St. 
Paul  an  opportunity  of  writing  to  the  ChristiaYis  in  that  city.  That 
he  wrote  from  Corinth  is  further  evident  from  Romans  xvi.  2.3.  where 
he  sends  salutations  from  Enistus  the  chamberlain  of  Corinth  (which 
city,  we  learn  from  2  Tim.  iv.  20.  was  the  place  of  his  residence), 
and  from  Gains,  who  lived  at  Corinth  (1  Cor.  i.  14.),  whom  St.  Paul 
terms  his  host,  and  the  host  of  all  the  Christian  church  there. 

II.  That  this  Ei)istle  has  always  been  acknowlcdgt'd  to  be  a 
genuine  and  authentic  production  of  St.  Paul,  is  attested  by  the 
express  declarations  and  quotations  of  Irenscus',  Theoi)hilus  of 
Autioch^,  Clement  of  Alexandria  *,  TertuUian ',  Origen*,  and  by  all 
subsequent  ecclesiastical  writers.  It  was  also  cited  or  alluded  to  by 
tlic  a|)ostolic  Fathers',  Clement  of  Rome',  Polycarp',  and  by  the 
churches  of  Vienne  and  Lyons.'" 

The  genuineness  of  chapters  xv.  and  xvi.  has  been  of  late  years 
impugned  by  Ileumann  (in  j)art),  Scmlcr,  Schott,  Eichhom,  and 
es|)ecial!y  IJiiiir.  Their  arguments  have  been  examined  in  detail, 
and  most  siitisl'actorily  refuted  by  Professor  Stuart,  in  his  Introduc 
tion  to  tiic  Epistle  to  the  Romans  "  (see,  too,  Davidson's  Introduc- 
tion, ii.  188 — 196.  and  De  "Wette's  Commentary),  the  result  of  whose 
researches  proves  _first,  that  there  is  no  internal  evidence  to  prove 
that  these  chapters  are  spurious ;  and  secondly,  that  no  external 
evidence  of  any  considerable  weight  can  be  adduced  in  favour  of  this 
suppositiou.  All  the  manuscripts  which  are  of  any  authority  (with 
some  variety  as  to  the  position  of  xvi.  25 — 27.,  and  with  the  omission 
of  these  verses  in  a  few  cases,)  are  on  the  side  of  the  genuineness  (if 
these  chapters.  Jerome  mentions ' ',  that  he  knew  of  some  manuscripts 
wliich  omitted  xvi.  25 — 27. ;  and  Wctstein  cites  a  Codex  Latinus 
which  also  omits  those  verses.  But  in  regard  to  all  the  rest  of  tiio 
iifteonth  and  sixteenth  chapters,  no  authority  from  manuscripts, 
fathers,  or  versions,  warrants  us  in  suspecting  them. 

III.  The  Scriptures  do  not  inform  us  at  what  time  or  by  whom 
the  Gospel  was  first  preached  at  Rome.  Those  who  assert  that  the 
church  in  that  city  was  founded  by  St  Peter,  can  produce  no  solid 
foundation  for  their  opinion :   for,  if  he  had  preached  the  Gospel 

'  Bellarmine  and  Salmeron  imagiDed  that  thU  epi^ttlc  was  wriUen  in  Latin,  but  thii  no- 
tion is  contradicted  by  the  whole  current  of  Christinn  antiqnitj  •,  and  John  Adrian  Bolton, 
a  German  critic,  fancied  that  it  waa  written  in  Aramaic,  bnt  he  w«a  amply  refuted  by 
Grieabach.  Viaer,  Herm.  Sacr.  Nov.  Teat,  jiari  ii.  p.  354.  Uoaenmuller,  Scbolia,  toI.  iii. 
p.  359. 

•  lardner'a  Works,  Svo.  voL  ii.  pp.  163—165.  ;  4to.  toL  i.  pp.  368,  369. 

•  Ibid.  8to.  vol.  il.  pp.  195—199.  ;  <to.  vol   i.  pp   .')85— 388. 

•  Ibid.  8VO.  vol  ii.  pp.  22i— 224.  ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  400 — 402. 
'  Ibid.  8vo.  vol  iL  ppi  266—272. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  424—428. 

•  Ibid.  8to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  376—377. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  482—484. 
'  Ibid.  8vo.  vol  ii.  pp.  471,  472.  ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  .535. 

•  Jhid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  35. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  296. 

•  Ibid.  8vn.  vol.  ii.  p.  94.  ;   410.  vol    i    p.  .'lag. 
'•  Ibid.  Svo.  vul.  ii.  p.l51. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  .161. 

"  Stuart's  Conmicntary  on  llie  ICpJMlc  to  Ihc  Romans,  pp.  42  — .'jU. 
II  If; ,...:  r.........    in  h^^u   :;:    r. 
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there,  it  is  not  likely  that  such  an  event  would  have  been  left  unno- 
ticed in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  where  the  labours  of  Peter  are 
particularly  related  with  those  of  Paul,  which  form  the  chief  sub- 
ject of  that  book.  Nor  can  it  be  made  probable  that  the  author  of 
this  Epistle  should  have  made  no  reference  whatever  to  this  circum- 
stance, if  it  had  been  true.  There  is  still  less  plausibility  in  the 
0|)inion,  that  the  church  was  planted  at  Rome  by  the  joint  labours  of 
Peter  and  Paul,  for  it  is  evident  from  Romans  i.  8.  that  Paul  had 
never  been  in  that  city  previously  to  his  writing  this  Epistle.  As, 
however,  the  fame  of  this  church  had  reached  him  long  before  he 
wrote  the  present  letter  (xv.  23.),  the  most  probable  opinion  is  that 
of  Dr.  Benson,  Michaelis,  Rambacli,  RosenmUUer,  and  other  critics, 
viz.  that  the  Gospel  was  first  preached  there  by  some  of  those 
persons  who  heard  Peter  preach,  and  were  converted  at  Jerusalem 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost:  for  we  learn  from  Acts  ii.  10.  that  there 
were  tiien  at  Jerusalem,  strangers  of  Rome,  Jews,  and  proselytes. 
These  Roman  Jews,  on  their  return  home,  doubtless  preached  Christ 
to  their  countrymen  there',  and  probably  converted  some  of  them: 
so  that  the  church  at  Rome,  like  most  of  the  churches  in  Gentile 
countries,  was  at  first  composed  of  Jews.  But  it  was  soon  enlarged 
by  converts  from  among  the  religious  proselytes  to  Judaism,  and  in 
«  process  of  time  was  increased  by  the  flowing  in  of  the  idolatrous 
Gentiles  who  gave  themselves  to  Christ  in  such  numbers,  that,  at  the 
time  St  Paul  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  their  conversion  was 
much  spoken  of  throughout  the  world,  (i.  8.)  Among  the  earliest 
messengers  of  the  faith  or  promoters  of  its  doctrines,  Andronicus  and 
Junia  may  be  enumerated  (Rom.  xvi.  7.),  and  also  Rufus,  the  same, 
possibly,  whose  father  assisted  Jesus  Christ  in  bearing  the  cross, 
(xvi.  13.;  Mark  XV.  21.) 

IV.  The  occasion  of  writing  this  Epistle  may  easily  be  collected 
from  the  Epistle  itself.  It  appears  that  St  Paul,  who  had  been 
made  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  Christians  at  Rome 
by  Aquila  and  Priscilla  (Rom.  xvi.  3),  and  by  other  Jews  who  had 
been  expelled  from  Rome  by  the  decree  of  Claudius  (Acts  xviiL  2.), 
was  very  desirous  of  seeing  them,  that  he  might  impart  to  them  some 
spiritual  gift  (Rom.  i.  8 — 13.,  xv.  14.,  xvi.  1.);  but,  being  prevented 
from  visiting  them,  as  he  had  proposed,  in  his  journey  into  Spain,  he 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  that  presented  itself  to  him  by  the 
departure  of  Phabe  to  Rome,  to  send  them  an  Epistle.  (Rom.  xvi.  1,2.) 
Finding,  however,  that  the  Church  waa  composed  partly  of  heathens 
who  had  embraced  the  Gospel,  and  partly  of  Jews,  who,  with  many 
I'emaining  prejudices,  believed  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  ;  and  finding 
also  that  many  contentions  arose  from  the  Gentile  converts  claiming 
equal  privileges  with  the  Hebrew  Christians  (which  claims  the  latter 
absolutely  refused  to  admit  unless  the  Gentile  converts  were  circum- 
cised), he  wrote  this  Epistle  to  compose  these  differences,  by  giving 

'  At  this  lime  there  were  great  numbers  of  Jews  at  Rome.  Josephus  relates  that  their 
number  amounted  to  eight  thousand  (Aiitiq.  Jud.  lib.  xvii.  c.  12.);  and  Dion  Cassius 
(lib.  xxxvii.  c.  17.)  informs  us  that  they  had  obuiucd  the  privilege  of  living  according  to 
their  own  laws. 
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the  Fullest  doctrinal  instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  of  the 
grace  of  God,  as  alike  meeting  the  believing  Jew  and  the  bclievinfi 
Gentiles  in  their  state  of  natural  alienation  from  God.  He  thus 
strengthened  the  faith  of  the  Roman  Christians  against  the  insinuations 
of  false  teachers ;  being  apprehensive  lest  his  involuntary  absence 
from  Rome  should  bo  turned  by  the  latter  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
Gospel. 

V.  In  order  fully  to  understand  this  Epistle,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  tenets  believed  by  those  whose  errors 
the  apostle  here  exposes  and  confutes.  It  is  clear  that  he  wrote  to 
persons  who  had  been  cither  Gentiles  or  Jews,  and  that  his  grand 
design  was  to  remove  the  prejudices  entertained  by  both  these  de- 
scriptions of  persons. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Gentiles,  who  lived  in  gross  ignorance, 
did  not  trouble  themselves  much  concerning  the  panlon  of  their  sins, 
or  the  salvation  of  their  souls  ;  and  the  rest  believed  that  their  virtues 
deserved  the  favour  of  their  gods,  either  in  this  world  or  in  the  next, 
if  there  were  anything  to  expect  after  death.  Tlicy  also  tiiought  that 
their  vices  or  sins  were  expiated  by  their  virtues,  especi  illy  if  they 
were  truly  sorry  for  the  crimes  they  had  committed;  for  they  declared 
a  man  to  be  innocent  who  repented  of  his  fault.  In  order  to  expiate 
the  most  atrocious  crimes,  they  had  recourse  to  purifications  and 
sacrifices,  and  sometimes  offered  human  victims ;  but  the  wisest  among 
them  maintained  that  nothing  was  more  fit  to  appease  the  Divinity 
than  a  change  of  life. 

The  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  divided  all  mankind  into  three  classes. 
The_/fr*^  was  composed  of  righteous  men  whose  righteousness  exceeded 
their  sins;  the  second  comprised  those  whose  righteousness  was  equal 
to  their  sins ;  and  the  third  contained  wicked  men,  whose  sins  were 
more  in  number  than  tiieir  good  deeds.  Tiiey  thougiit,  however,  that 
there  was  no  person  so  righteous  as  not  to  stand  in  need  of  pardon : 
but  they  believed  that  tliey  should  obtiin  it  by  repentance,  by  con- 
fession of  their  sins,  by  almsgiving,  by  prayer,  by  the  afflictions  wliich 
God  sent  them,  by  their  purifications,  sacrifices,  and  change  of  life, 
and  above  all  by  the  solemn  sacrifice  which  was  annually  offered  on 
the  great  day  of  atonement;  —  nnd  if  there  yet  remained  anytliing 
to  be  pardoned,  everything  (they  said)  would  be  expiated  by  death. 
Further,  the  most  zealous  among  the  Jews  entertained  various  erro- 
neous opinions  relative  to  their  justification,  to  the  election  of  their 
nation,  and  to  the  Roman  government,  which  it  is  important  to  con- 
aider,  as  St.  Paul  has  refuted  them  at  considerable  length  in  this 
Epbtle. 

1.  The  Jews  assigned  three  grounds  of  justification,  by  which  they 
were  delivered  from  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  sin ;  viz. 

(1 .)  The  extraordinary  piety  and  merit  of  their  ancestors,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
and  the  twelve  patriarchs,  and  the  covenuiit  God  made  with  them ;  for  the  sake  of 
which  piety,  .is  Ue  liad  promised  to  bless  thc'ir  posterity,  the^  thought  that  this 
covenant  obtiped  Ilim  to  forgive  their  sins.  This  error  is  confuted  by  St.  Paul  in 
the  ninth  chapter,  where  he  shows  that  God's  promises  were  made  only  to  the 
faithful  descendants  of  Abraham  ;  and  in  tlic  latter  part  of  the  fifth  chapter,  which 

'         '■  .■       •       1      .      •••    ~-.  — .  ..    ^  (jyj  „^  ^|j|,y  (i,g  (joJ  of  the 
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Jews  and  Gentiles ;  ond  that  as  sin  and  death  had  come  in  through  their  covenant 
head  and  common  father  Adam,  so  should  life  be  given  to  believers  from  among 
both  by  the  common  Head  of  the  new  covenant,  Jesus  Christ. 

(2.)  Their  hmwledge  of  God  through  the  law  of  God,  and  their  diligence  m  the 
ttudy  of  thai  law:  which  they  estimated  so  highly  as  to  make  it  a  plea  for  the  re- 
mission of  their  sina.  In  opposition  to  this  notion,  St.  Paul  proves,  in  the  second 
chapter,  that  man  is  justiCed,  not  by  the  knowledge,  but  by  the  observance  of 

the  law.  .V    T        '  r        1 

(3.)  The  works  of  the  law,  which  were  to  expiate  sin  ;  whence  the  Jews  inlerreU 
that  the  Gentiles  must  receive  the  whole  law  of  Moses,  especially  circumcision, 
in  order  to  be  justified  and  saved,  — in  other  wonls,  that  there  was  no  salvation 
out  of  the  Jewish  body.  In  opposition  to  this  erroneous  t«net,  St.  Paul  teaches 
that  the  Levitical  law  does  not  ex|.iato,  but  only  reveals  sin ;  and  that  it  exemplifies 
on  the  sacrificed  beasts  the  punishment  due  to  the  sinner,    (iii.  20.,  v.  20.) 

2.  The  doctrine  of  the  Jews  concerning  election  was,  that  as  God 
had  promised  Abraham  that  lie  would  bless  his  seed,  that  He  would 
"ive  it  not  only  the  true  spiritual  blessinfj,  but  also  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, and  that  He  would  suflcr  it  to  dwell  there  in  prosperity,  and 
consider  it  as  His  church  upon  earth  ;  therefore  this  blessing  extended 
it  to  their  whole  nation.  Tiiey  asserted  that  God  was  bound  to  fulfil 
these  promises  to  every  Jew,  because  he  was  a  descendant  of  Abr.iham, 
whether  he  were  righteous  or  wicked,  faithful  or  unbclievmg.  Ihey 
even  believed  that  a  prophet  ought  not  to  pronounce  against  tlieir 
nation  the  prophecies  with  which  he  was  inspired,  but  was  bound  to 
resist  the  will  of  God,  by  praying,  like  Moses,  that  his  name  might 
be  expunged  from  the  book  of  life.  These  Jewish  errors  illustrate 
the  arguments  of  St.  Paul  relative  both  to  national  election  and  to 
the  cciil  of  God  in  all  its  mcaninp;?. 

3  It  is  well  known  that  the  Pharisees,  at  least  those  who  were  of 
the  piirty  of  Judas  the  Gaulonite  or  Galilxan,  cherished  the  most 
rooted  aversion  to  foreign  m.igistrates ;  and  from  a  false  interpretation 
of  Deut  xvii.  15.,  thought  it  unlawful  to  pay  tnbut«  to,  or  to  acknow- 
ledo-e,  the  Roman  emperor.'  Expecting  a  Messiah  who  would  esta- 
blisli  a  temporal  kingdom,  and  liberate  ti.em  from  the  dominion  of  the 
Romans'^  they  were  ripe  for  rebellion,  and  at  all  times  rea.ly  to  throw 
off  the  yoke.  Even  the  Jews  at  Rome  had  already  begun  to  create 
disturbances  which  occasioned  the  edict  of  Claudius,  that  all  Jews 
should  depart  from  Rome';  and  as,  in  those  early  times,  the  Cfins- 
tians  were  generally  confounded  with  the  Jews,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
both  were  included  in  this  decree.  At  this  time  also,  the  city  of  Rome 
contained  within  herself  the  seeds  of  insurrection  and  civil  war.  il,e 
senate  was  secretly  jealous  of  the  emperor,  who  in  his  turn  suspected 
the  senate.  The  life  even  of  the  emperor  was  seldom  free  f^rom 
danger  ;  and  the  succession  to  the  throne,  after  the  death  of  Claud.us 
was  purchased  by  largesses  to  the  imperial  guard.  With  the  pohUcal 
notions  cherished  by  the  Jews,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they,  m  several  in- 
stances, gave  cause  of  suspicion  to  the  Roman  government,  who  would 


isepl: 
lib.  ii.  c.  5. 
'  Acts  xtiii 


Suetonius  in  Claudiuiio,  c.  25. 
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be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  expel  from  the  city  persons  who  were 
considered  dangerous  to  its  peace  and  security  :  nor  ia  it  improbable, 
on  this  account,  that  the  Cliristiana,  under  an  idea  of  being  the  pecu- 
liar people  of  God,  and  the  subjects  of  his  kingdom  alone,  might  bo  in 
danger  of  being  infected  with  those  unruly  and  rebellious  sentiments. 
Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  St  Paul  judged  it  necessary  to 
exhort  the  Roman  Christians  to  submit  peaceably  to  the  government 
under  which  they  lived.  He  tells  them,  that  the  powers  t/iatbe  (Rom. 
xiii.  1.),  or  the  constituted  authorities,  are  ordained  of  God,  and  forbids 
them  to'  meddle  with  those  who  endeavoured  to  effect  a  change  in  the 
government.'  The  reigning  emperor  at  this  time  was  that  monster  of 
iniquity,  Nero. 

VI.  The  preceding  view  of  the  tenets  held  by  the  Heathens  and  Jews 
of  Rome  will  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  Scope  or  design  of  St.  Paul 
in  writing  this  Epistle,  which  was  to  set  forth  the  place  oi  faith  as  con- 
nected with  justification ;  to  confute  the  unbelieving  ;  to  instruct  the 
believing  Jew  ;  to  confirm  tlie  Christian,  and  to  show  the  state  of  tlic 
idolatrous  Gentile;  and  to  place  the  Gentile  convert  upon  an  equality 
with  the  Jewish  in  respect  of  his  religious  condition,  and  his  rank  in 
the  divine  favour.  These  several  designs  he  reduces  to  one  scheme, 
by  opposing  or  arguing  witli  the  infidel  or  unbelieving  Jew,  in  favour 
of  the  Christian  or  believing  Gentile,  and  as  showing  forth  the  grace 
of  God  in  the  cross  of  Christ  as  applicable  to  those  "  far  off,"  whoever 
they  might  be.  Very  solemn  is  tlie  prophetic  warning  given  to  tlio 
Gentile  body  (chap,  xi.)  graflfed  into  the  Jewish  olive-tree :  "  Boa-^t 
not  thyself  against  the  branches."  "  Thou  standest  by  faith."  "  If 
thou  continue  in  His  goodness,  otherwise  thou  also  shalt  be  cut  oflP." 

VII.  This  Epistle  consists  of  four  parts ;  viz. 

Part  I.    The  Introduction,  (ch.  i.  1  —  15.) 

Part  II.  contains  the  Doctrinal  Part  of  the  Epistle  concerning  Justifici- 
tion.  (i.  16 — 32.,  ii. — xi.);  in  which  we  have, 

Sect.  1.  The  proposition  concerning  theextentof  theGoBpel(i.  16.)', 

'  Michaelia,  toI.  iv.  pp.  89 — 102. 

'  Micboelia  has  givcu  the  following  more  logical  view  of  the  argamcntatiire  part  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  may  be  not  unacceptable  to  the  reader.  The  principal  point, 
he  observes,  which  St.  Paul  intended  to  prove,  was,  tliot  the  Gospel  reveals  a  righteousness 
nnknown  before,  and  to  which  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  have  an  equal  claim.  (Rom.  t  15, 
16.)  In  order  to  prove  this  point  he  shows  (i.  18 — iii.  iO.)  that  both  Jews  and  Gentiles 
are  **  under  sin,"  that  is,  that  God  will  impute  their  sins  to  Jews  as  well  as  to  Gentiles. 

His  proof  of  this  position  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  syllogisms,  (i.  17 — 24.) 
"The  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  against  those  who  hold  the  truth  in  unrighteousness ;  that 
ia,  who  acknowledge  the  truth,  and  yet  sin  against  it."  (i.  18.) 

"  The  Gentiles  acknowledged  truths  ;  but  partly  by  their  idolatry,  and  partly  by  their 
other  detestable  vices,  they  sinned  against  the  truths  which  tlicy  acknowledged. 

"  Therefore  the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  against  the  Gentiles,  and  punishes  them.  (i. 
19—32.) 

**  The  Jews  hi)vo  acknowledged  more  truths  than  the  Gentiles,  and  vet  they  sin.  (ii.  I. 
17-24.) 

"  Consequently  the  Jewish  sinners  are  yet  more  exposed  to  the  wrath  of  God."  (iL  1 
-12.) 

Having  thus  proved  his  point,  he  answers  the  following  objections  which  might  b«  made 
toil. 

Objection  1.  "The  Jews  were  well  grounded  in  their  knowledge,  and  studied  the  law." 

~     '  the  pcrfunnanco  of  it,  cuuld  justify 
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and  the  demonstration  of  that  proposition  (i.  17.),  in  which  it  is 
shown  that  justification  is  to  be  attained. 


§  i.  Not  by  Work:   (i.  18.) 
For  the  (ientUes  (i.  19—32.) 


them.  God  would  not  have  condemned  the  Gentiles,  who  knew  the  law  by  nature,  (ii- 
"obitlion2  "The  Jews  wer«  circumcised."  Answer,  That  is,  they  were  admitted  by 
an  ouCd  s?gn  tTa  covenant  with  God  ;  but  this  sign  wiU  not  avad  thoe.  who  v.ol.ue 

""olllccUon's^-rc^^rdU  to  this  doctrine  of  Su  Pad,  the  Jew,  have  no  advant^-e 

ii  *.".!"  ZEiibA  .ta  -ua  »»ii—  •"■"'J'  ""•'•■•"■ ""  '"  '"■■  "'" 

'"Ob^ili™  *.  -They  W  lb.  Lo.ilicI  U*  .nJ  lacriflce^-    Anwcr.  llenci  i.  no  rc- 

srrr  Jl'ibtr.;  sfrif  A-.-  wi.  j.--  -'  j-f-  •"-"  ■- 

sight  of  God  as  il  ac"'""/  <»™"  occasion  he  evinces  at  large,  that  the  pr.  ceding  con- 

was  not  given  to  the  dead.     On  this  occasion  "^"'"'™         and  ih.it  while  we  arc  und.r 

Christ  ana  lorinesa  undoubted  share  in  eternal  life.  (viii.  1-17. 

demnation  ol  tlie  law,  anu  imvo  u..  u  ™„^_.  i,„  i,  aware  that  the  Jew.s,  who  ex- 

Having  described  the  happiness  of  «  ' '"<^.»'.  P^T  '  Cl^tianrnot.  ith.tanding  what  he 
pected  ti..miK>ral  blessings,  w.m  d  object  u>  h''".  'h»'  Lh™"»"J;""^   '^^  >,„;_  ,8_ 

thosesonsof  Abraham  whom  '"' Al^rohain     sake  he  ,n^  ,,,  .piness  or  n,i,.:ry. 

the  wicked  «.ns  of  Abraham  •  and  *f  •  ^^"^J^"'' ^^j,  ch„i.e.  Thus  Ishma.l.  Y^u^  the 
cvcu  their  g.M,d  or  ill  conduct  d,d  ■'»'  'J'^'"'"'"'  "  '  „  „f  ;,,ai  „Htu,u  i.i  the 

Israelites  in  the  De»ert  in  the  lime  of  Moses,  and  the  KT<=»'^'  P""  ,     „,  ,|„„ 

time  of  Isaiah,  were  rejected  and  made  a  ^^^''^'J f,,"^  V,;t;%ie^„,e  they  wcd.l  n„t 
shows  that  God  had  reason  to  ';;)7' i;;,";  '^  .'j";  j^,", ™",  j  '.^  ,,e,„  plainly  enough  (ix. 
believe  in  the  Me.smh,  ihouBb    he  ^;  "  f  j",''^-,'';;    .^["tiut  w«.s  -till  fulfilling  his  promises 

<3V(M-3«)     Michaclus  vol.  iv.  pp.  1.»-I06. 

.  Michaelis-s  expression,  a,  tr':;;ited  by  Bishop  M..,h,  i.  "  fo-^.d."  but  the  .co« 
evidently  requires  "  forfeited."  ^  ^  ^ 
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The  Jews  (ii.  iii.  1— 18.) 

and  both  together  (iii.  19,  20.),  are  under  aio. 
§  ii.  But  by  faith,  in  which  it  is  shown 

That  we  are  justified  by  faith  alone  (i!i.  21 — 31.) 

A«  appears  by  the  example  of  Abraham  and  the  testimony  ofDarid  (iv.); 

And  the  privileges  and  blessincs  of  Abraham's  seed  by  faith  are  shown  to 
be  far  greater  than  those  which  belonged  to  his  seed  by  natural  descent 
(as  described  in  Kom.  ii.  17—20.).  These  privileges  of  true  believers  in 
Christ  are,  1.  Peace  with  God  (v.  1.)  ;  2.  Joy  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  Ood 
(2.),  which  tribulation  cannot  prevent,  but  rather  promotes  (3—10.); 
3.  Rejoicing  in  God  himself  as  reconciled  to  us  through  Christ,  whioh 
'however  affords  no  countenance  to  sin,  but  requires  evangelical  obe- 
dience to  God  (11—21.),  whence  flows,  4.  Mortijication  of  sin  and  new- 
ncss  of  life,  as  another  evidence  and  effect  of  justification  (vi.);  5.  The 
freedim  of  justified  pertons  from  the  malediction  of  the  law,  and  its  irriu- 
tioii  to  Bin  (vii.) ;  6.  Freedom  from  condemnation,  and  ultimate  glorifi- 
cation (viii.). 

Sect.  2.  Concerning  the  equal  privileges  of  Jewish  and  Christian 
believers  (ix.— xi/i,  in  which  the  apostle,  after  expressing  his 
aflTectionatc  esteem  for  the  Jewish  nation  (ix.  1 — 5)',  proceeds  to 
show : 

§  i.  That  God's  rejection  of  great  part  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  and  also  of  Isaac, 

was  an  undeniable  fact.  (ix.  6 — 13.) 
§  ii.  Thut  God  had  not  chosen  them  (the  Jews)  to  such  peculiar  privileges,  for 

any  kind  of  goodness  either  in  themselves  or  their  fathers.  (14 — 24.) 
§  iii.  That  his  acceptance  of  the  Gentiles,  and  rejection  of  many  of  the  Jews,  had 

been  predicted  both  by  Ilosea  and  Isaiah.  (25 — 33.) 
§  iv.  That  God  set  forth  salvation  for  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  on  the  same  terms, 

though  the  Jews  rtjccled  it.  (x.  1 — 21.) 
§  v.  That,  though  the  Israelites  were  rejected  for  their  obstinacT,  yet  that  re- 
jection was  not  total ;  there  stiU  being  a  remnant  among  them  who  did  embrace 

and  believe  the  Gospel,  (xi.  1 — 10.) 
§  vi.  That  the  rejection  of  the  rest  was  not  final,  but  in  the  end  "  all  Israel  should 

be  saved."  (11—31.) 
§  vii.  And  that,  in  the  mean  time,  even  their  obstinacy  and  rejection  served  to 

display  the  unsearchable  wisdom  and  love  of  God.  (32 — 36.) 

Part  III.  comprises  the  Hortatory  or  Practical  Part  of  the  Epistle 
(xii. — XV.  1  — 14.),  in  which  the  apostle  urges  Christian  believers 
to  act  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their  high  and  holy  calling:  with 
tliis  view  he  exhorts  them, 

Sect  1.  To  dedicate  themselves  to  God,  and  to  demean  themselves 
as  fellow-members  of  Christ's  body.  (xii.  1 — 8.) 

Sect.  2.  To  Christian  love  and  charity,  (xii.  9 — 21.) 

Sect.  3.  To  obedience  to  the  constituted  authorities  (xiii.  1 — 7.), 
and  the  exercise  of  mutual  love.  (8 — 14.) 

Sect.  4.  How  those  who  are  strong  in  faith  should  conduct  them- 
selves towards  their  weak  brethren,  (xiv.  xv.  1 — 13.) 

Part  IV.    The  Conclusion,  in  which  St.  Paul  excuses  himself. 
Partly  for  his  boldness  in  thus  writing  to  the  Romans  (xv.  14 — 21.), 
and  i)artly  for  not  having  hitherto  come  to  them  (22.),  but  promises 

'  The  genuineness  and  proper  interpretation  of  Kom.  ix.  S.  (which  contains  one  >f  the 
most  decisive  testinidiiies  to  llie  divinity  of  Jesua  Clirist  in  the  Now  Testament)  are  satis- 
factorily f»tal)liilied  by  Mr.  Iloldon  in  his  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Divinity  of  Jcsns 
Clirist,  |ip.  SI — S6.     See  niso  J.J.  Giirncy's  "Iliblical  Notes  and  Dissertations."    (cd.  i. 
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to  visit  them,  recommending  himself  to  their  prayers  (23 — 33.); 
and  sends  various  salutations  to  tlie  brethren  at  Rome,  (xvi.)' 

VIII.  In  perusing  this  Epistle  it  will  be  desirable  to  read,  at  least, 
the  eleven  first  chapters,  at  once,  uninterruptedly ;  as  every  sentence, 
especially  in  the  argumentative  part,  bears  an  intimate  relation  to, 
and  is  dependent  upon  the  whole  discourse,  and  cannot  be  understood 
unless  we  comprehend  the  scope  of  the  whole.  Then  in  all  it  is 
needful  to  see  how  he  applies  the  doctrine  that  "  tlie  just  by  faith 
shall  live"  to  all  the  varied  points  of  the  argument;  showing  the 
reality  of  the  propitiation  of  Christ,  and  the  results  of  his  true  sub- 
stitution. Further,  in  order  to  enter  fully  into  its  spirit,  we  must 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  a  Jew  in  those  times,  and  endeavour  to  realise 
in  our  own  minds  his  utter  aversion  from  the  Gentiles,  his  valuing 
and  exalting  himself  upon  his  relation  to  God  and  to  Abraham,  and 
also  upon  his  law,  pompous  worship,  circumcision,  &c.  as  if  the  Jews 
were  the  only  people  in  the  world  who  had  any  right  to  the  favour  of 
God.  Attention  to  this  circumstance  will  aid  to  iliui-trate  tlie 
apostle's  style  and  argument,  showing  some  of  the  points  to  which 
this  Epistle  applies.  But  it  is  only  through  minute  study  that  the 
depth  of  instruction  here  conveyed  by  the  Spirit  of  God  can  be  fully 
apprehended ;  each  sentence  is  replete  with  meaning,  and  principlua 
of  widest  ajiplication  are  solemnly  enunciated  and  enforced. 

On  the  undesigned  Coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and  the  Acta 
of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Uoras  Paulinas,  Chap.  II. 


CHAP.  XI. 

ON    THE    FIItST    EPISTLE    TO    THE    CORINTHIANS. 

I.  CllKISTIANITV  was  first  planted  at  Corinth  by  St.  Paul  himself, 
who  resided  here  a  year  and  six  months  between  the  years  51  and  53. 
The  church  consisted  partly  of  Jews  and  partly  of  Gentiles,  but 
chiefly  of  the  latter ;  whence  the  apostle  had  to  combat,  sometimes 
with  Jewish  superstition,  and  sometimes  with  Heathen  licentious- 
ness. After  St.  Paul's  departure  from  Corinth,  there  arrived  there 
ApoUos,  "an  eloquent  man,  and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,"  who 
taught  and  preached  the  Gospel  with  great  success.  (Acts  xviii. 
24 — 28.)  Aquila  and  Sosthcncs  were  also  eminent  teachers  in  this 
church,  (xviii.  2.  ;  1  Cor.  i.  1.)  But,  shortly  after  St  Paul  quitted 
this  church,  its  peace  was  disturbed  by  the  intrusion  of  false  teachers, 
who  made  great  pretensions  to  eloquence,  wisdom,  and  knowledge  of 
their  Christian  liberty,  and  thus  undermined  his  influence,  and  the 
credit  of  his  ministry.      Hence   two  parties   were   formed  ;  one  of 

'  Lardner's  Works,  Svo.  vol.  vL  pp.  325—327.;  *lo.  vol.  iii.  p.  297.;  Michaclis,  vol 
IV.  pp.  89—92.;  Roseiiniullcr,  Scholia,  torn.  iii.  pp.  3.';2— 360. ;  Whitby'sacd  ILickniKht's 
I'rcfatcs  to  the  Kpisllc  to  the  Romans;  Bloch,  Chronotaxis  Scriptonim  I)i»i  I'auli, 
pp  204-215.  ;  Rambach,  Inlrod.  in  Epistolam  I'aali  ad  Ronionos,  pp.  1--118. ;  lings 
Introd.  to  the  New  Test.  voL  ii.  pp.  408—425.  C«lIlle^  Preface  sur  TEpitre  de  St  I'aul 
aux  R/tmaios. 
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which  contended  etrenuously  for  the  observance  of  Jewish  cere- 
monies, wliilc  the  other,  misintcr[)reting  the  true  nature  of  Christian 
liberty,  indulged  in  exccssea  wiiicii  were  contrary  to  the  desi^^u  and 
spirit  of  the  Gospel.  One  party  boasted  that  they  were  the  fulluwers 
of  Paul ;  and  another,  that  they  were  the  followers  of  Apollos. 
The  Gentile  converts  partook  of  things  offered  to  idols,  which  tho 
Jewish  Christians  affirmed  to  be  unlawful.  The  native  Corinthiau 
converts  had  not  so  entirely  eradicated  that  hwciviousness  to  which 
they  had  been  addicted  in  their  heathen  state,  but  that  they  some- 
times committed  the  vilest  crimes ;  and  one  of  them  had  even  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  marry  his  step-mother.  Some  of  them,  also, 
supporting  themselves  by  philosophical  arguments  and  speculations, 
denied  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  The  richer  members  of  the 
church  misconducted  themselves  at  the  celebration  of  tlie  Lord's 
Su]>per;  while  others,  who  jmssesscd  spiritual  gifts,  behaved  them- 
selves insolently,  on  account  of  their  acquircmentd.  Women  also, 
with  unveiled  heads,  spoke  in  their  assemblies  for  divine  worship. 
It  further  appears  that  many  of  the  Corinthian  Christians  prosecuted 
their  brethren  before  the  Heathen  tribunals,  instead  of  bringing  their 
complaints  before  Christian  tribunals;  and  that  violent  controversies 
were  agitated  among  them  concerning  celibacy  and  marriage. 

Although  these  evils  originated  (as  above  noticed)  chiefly  with  the 
false  teachers,  yet  they  are  in  part  at  least  to  be  ascribed  to  the  very 
corrupt  state  of  morals  at  Corinth.  It  is  well  known  that  at  the 
temple  of  Venus,  creeled  in  the  centre  of  that  city,  one  thousand 
prostitutes  were  maintained  in  honour  of  her.  Hence  it  hapjiened 
that  some,  who  professed  themselves  Christians,  regarded  the  illicit 
intercourse  of  the  sexes  as  a  trifling  alfair:  and  aa  the  eating  of 
things  oflered  to  idols  was,  in  itself,  an  indiflfercnt  thing,  they  fre- 
quently went  to  the  temples  of  the  heathen  deities  to  partake  of  the 
meat  that  had  been  tlii'ic  sacrificed,  by  which  means  they  rendered 
themselves  accessary  to  idohitiy.' 

II.  The  Occasion  on  which  this  Epistle  was  written,  appears  from 
its  whole  tenor  to  have  been  twofold,  viz. 

First,  the  information  which  the  apostle  had  received  from  some 
members  of  the  family  of  Chloe,  while  he  was  at  Ephesus,  concern- 
ing the  disorders  tiiat  prevailed  in  the  church  at  Corinth ;  such  as 
1.  Scliismi  and  divisions  (1  Cor.  i.  11.  et  seq.);  2.  Mani/  notoriout 
scandals,  as  the  prevalence  of  impurity,  incest<<,  covctousnesa,  law- 
suits of  Christians  before  Pagan  magistrates  (v.  vi.);  3.  Idolatrous 
communion  with  the  Heathens  at  their  idol-feasts  (viii.  x.);  4.  h'ant 
of  decorum  and  order  ia  their  public  worship  (xi.  2 — 16.  xiv.); 
5.  Gross  profanation  of  the  Lord's  Sujiper  (xi.  17 — 34.)  ;  and,  6.  The 
dmtial  of  the  resurrection  (xv.  12.  et  seq.). 

The  second  cause  of  St  Paul's  writing  this  Efiistlc  was  his  re- 
ceiving a  letter  from  the  church  at  Corinth,  by  the  hands  of  S(c- 
jihanas,  Portunatus,  and  Achaicus  (xvi.   17.,  vii.   1.)  in  which  the 

'  The  reader  wiU  find  an  instructive  account  of  tho  state  of  the  church  at  Corinth  in 
ProC  Storr's  Auto  HisUtrica:,  eputolarum  VauUi  ad  Corinthioa  inUrpretaUoni  iiuervienUt, 
iu  the  second  volume  of  his  Opusculu  Acadcmicu,  |<p.  242  -  266. 
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Corinthian  Christians  requested   his  adv.ce   concerning  K>me^  jw 
tic«l«r  cases;  as,  1.  Concern.ng  marnuffe  (vn.    .  '[''^y)'2s2nov 
sacrificed  to  idols  {y\u.);  3.  ^^'""^^f '  (^';-)',%^XX"   the 
teaehlnK    and    instructing   others  (xiv.);   and,   5.   Concerning    tnc 
maklng^f  charitable  collections   for   the   poor   brethren   m  Judaea 

^' Hence' w7'learn  that  St  Paul  mainlined  a  constant  intercourse 
with  the  churches  which  he  had  planted.  - ^ -- -^^ ^fX,  fn 
their  circumstances.  They  seem  to  have  applied  to  him  lor  aaviee  in 
tse  difficult  cases  which^heir  own  -J^^j-'^X^Jf.^JJj"*  ^°''*= ' 
and  he  was  ready,  on  all  occasions,  to  correct  their  mistakes 

III  The  Scope  of  this  Epistle,  therefore,  is  conforniable  to  the 
clrclmstances  that  caused  the  Wje  ^  ^'^f  ^Ttr^^XTZ 
is  twofold,  viz.  l.To  apply  suitable  ^,«-f'l-^y^;„'^j^^^^^^^^^ 
abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  church  ^^.^"""f  '  -f^' ^ncerning 
the  Corinthians  satisfactory  answers  «'^,^1/*^°''*=.^T  T^Se 
which  they  had  requested  his  advice  and  information.'  The  bp.stle 
accordingly  divides  itself  into  three  parts. 

Part  I  The  Introduction  (i.  1-9.),  in  which  Paul  "P;'"»J^' 
Tatiofaciion  at  all  the  Good  he  knew  of  them,  partrcularl;,  at  their 
taSPceiv^d  the  Gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  ConfirmaUon 

vfj'n7stse.  various  ParHculars  adapted  to  the  State  of  the 

^Tolt'hian  Church;  which  may  be  commodiously  arranged  rnto  tu,o 

Sections.  . 

SECT.  1.  contains  a  reproof  of  the  comiptions  and  abuses  whieh 

disgraced  the  church,  (i.  10.,  VI.  1-20.) 
S  ,  ,1  apostle  rebuts  tWeUnesa^oj^  ^^^  ^^-^ 

one  or  more  Corinthian  teachers,  wDO  "»«  ^       „-unite  them  in  affectum  to 

§  ii.  A  reproof  for  not  excommun.catmg  an  inceslooiu  penuu, 

his  own  Bt«p-mother.  (v.)  \;,\,AnM  temocr.  which  caused  them  to  pro- 

§  iii.  Areproof  of  their  covelous  and  l,t,^ouster^^^^^     of  judicature,  (vi.  1-9) 

'  secutetUrChrut.an  brethren  before  heathen  cou  j  ^^^  extremely 

5  iv.  A  dissuasive  from  fo'-'''«»''°"'-"  '^°d  whTch  some  of  the  Corinthians  ap- 

SSt,tt"c:^.e":i^n:«  Ltr.     The  enormit,  of  th.s  sin  ,s 

Tery  strongly  represented,  (vi.  10-20.) 

SECT   2.  contains  an  answer  to  the  questions  which  the  Connth.an 

church  had  proposed  to  the  apostle,  (vi.-xvj  ^^ 

5  i.  Direction,  concerning  -Ir-ony  <^^^  ,^^,,  ^J,  to  sLw 
(.25-38.)  !'"'!/"^"«'/f  ^iferation  in  the  civil  condi.ions  of  men,  but  Uav.^ 
rm'X^"tlrsfur:Xtiorthat  they   wee  before  the.r  convers.o,,. 

('Ir"-^  •       ,h.  b^wfulness  of  eating  things  sacrificed  to  idols,  showing  when 
«  ';he'yr«r:.Vwhent    -rfot,  »>«  •-f"'.'4--ir;^r„'-:ih  women 

>  Kobcrts's  ClavU  Bibliorum,  p.  748. 
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both  sexes  in  praying  or  pn)phe8ying,  wh!eli  exposed  them  to  the  contempt 

of  llie  Urevks,   iiiiionj;  whoiii   the  men  usually   went  uncovered,  while   the 

women  were  veiled,  (xi.  2 — 17.) 
§  iv.  A  ri-proof  of  their  iriegiilarities,  when  relebruting  the  Lord's  Supper,  with 

dirLCtiona  lor  receiving  ii  worthily,   (xi.  17 — 34.) 
§  V.  Instructions    concci  ning    the   desiring   and    exercising   of    spiritual   gifts. 

(xii. — xiv.) 
§  vi.  The  certainly  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  defended  against  the  false 

teacher  or  teudiurs.  (xv.) 
Tt  appears  from  the  twelfth  verse  of  this  chapter  that  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection from  the  dca<l  was  denied  by  icrtain   false  teachers ;  in  consecjueuce  of 
which  St^  Paul  discusses  the  three  following  <|ue9tiiin8: 

I.  Whether  there  will  be  a  re.'furrection  from  the  dead  ? 
II.  What  will  be  the  nature  of  the  resurrection-bodies  ? 

III.  What  will  become  of  thooe  who  will  be  found  alive  at  the  coming  of  Christ? 

I.  lie  proves  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection. 

1.  Frcnn  Scripture.  (I — 4.) 

2.  From  eye-wilitesse)  of  Christ'. i  reiurreclion.   (5  — 12.) 

3.  By  showing  the  ubsurditij  of  the  contrary  doctrine  :  — Thus, 
i.  If  the  deail  rise  not,  Christ  is  not  risen.  (13.) 

il.   It  would  be  absurd  to  have  fuilh  in  him,  according  to  the  preaching  of  the 

Uospcl,  if  lie  be  not  riseji.   (14.) 
iii.  The  apostles,  who  attest  Iiis  re.-<urrectIon,  must  be  f:d:ie  witnesses.   (15.) 
iv.  The  fiiith  of  tl»e  Corinlliiatis,  who  believe  it,  must  l>e  vain.   (IG,  17.) 
v.  All  the  believers,  who  have  died   in  the  faith  ot  Christ,  have  perished,  if 

Christ  be  not  risen.  (18.) 
vi.  Uclievers  in  Christ  are  in  a  more  miserable  state  than  any  others,  if  there 

be  no  resurrection.  (19) 
vii.  Those,  who  were  b  iptjzed  in  the  faith,  that  Christ  died  for  them,  and  rose 

again,  are  deceived.  (29.) 
viii.  The  apostles  ami  Christians  in  general,  who  sufler  persecution,  on  the 

ground  that,  after  tliey  had  suffered  awhile  here,  they  shall  have  a  glorious 

resurrection,  are  acling  a  foolish  and  unprofitable  part.  (30 — 35.) 

II.  He  shows  what  will  be  the  nature  of  the  resurrection-bodies,  and  in  what 
manner  this  great  work  will  be  performed.  (35 — 49.) 

III.  He  shows  what  will  become  of  those  who  will  be  found  alive  at  that  day. 
(50 — 57.)     This  important  and  animating  discussion  is  followed  by 

The  use  which  we  should  make  of  this  doulrijie.  (58)' 

Pakt  III.  cniilnins  the  Conclusion,  comprising  Directions  relative  to 
the  Cnntrihiitinns  for  the  Snints  at  Jerusalem',  promises  that  the 
Apiistic  icoulil  shortly  visit  them,  and  Salutations  to  various  Members 
of  the  Church  at  Corinth,  (xvi.) 

IV.  Althouirli  the  8ubscri|)tion  to  this  Epiatle  purports  that  it  v/aa 
written  at  Phihp|ii,  yet,  i«  tiiis  directly  contradicts  St  Paul's  own 
declaration  in  xvi.  8.,  we  must  look  to  the  Epistle  itself  for  notes  of 
time  that  may  enable  us  to  ascertain  its  date.     We  have  eeeu'  that 

'  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  1  Cor.  xv. 

'  The  Jews  who  lived  out  of  Palestine  were  chiefly  engaged  in  trade,  and  were  gene- 
rally ill  more  affluent  circumstances  than  those  who  resided  in  Judroa,  to  whom  they  usually 
sent  an  annual  relief.  (Vitrin),'a  de  Syn.  Vet.  lib.  iii.  p.  i.  c.  1.1.)  Now.  as  the  Gentile 
Christians  became  brethren  to  the  Jews,  and  partook  of  their  spiritual  riches,  St.  Paul 
thought  it  oqiiitahle  that  the  Greek  Christians  should  contribute  to  the  support  of  their 
poorer  brethren  in  Juiliea.  (Rom.  xv.  2G,  27  )  When  ho  was  at  Jerusalem,  ho  had  pro- 
mised Peter  and  James  tlint  ho  would  collect  alms  for  this  purpose  (Gal.  ii.  10.);  and 
accordingly  we  fmd  (I  Cor.  xvi.  I — «.)  that  he  made  a  collectioD  among  the  Christians  at 
Corinth.     Miehaelis,  vol.  iv,  p.  61. 

*  S<-e  p.  493.  supra.  Miehaelis  is  of  opinion  that  tho  niistuko  in  the  subscription  arose 
fi'oni  misunderstanding  iUpxoi^ai  (xvi.  5.)  to  mean  I  am  ni»w  travelling  through,  instead  ol 
"  my  route  is  through  Macedonia,"  which  it  evidently  means.     Vol  iv.  p.  43. 
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St  Paul  on  his  departure  from  Corinth,  went  into  Asia  and  visited 

?.l\r;  wis  written  at  the  preceding  passover  is  supposed  Irom 
andthat  Hwaswrttten  at        ^^^^    ub- "this  expression,  yeareun- 

1   Cor.  V.   7.  r'^'"^        J   I    ,,,3  f^^t  of  unleavened  bread     Now, 

S'^fc:^:;SU|.l.csus^af.j^r.i^ 

rolrSSn^rJriL?!^  ea),  in 

T^.^'tot  PolycTrpTn  the  first  century  and  the  bepnn.ng  of 
Rone'   a  so  by  ^  »'y«=^n>  j  .^  ^^^  ^j^^j  ^    Tat.anMrenxus\ 

r-    "r^  l^.^^tZ;i^^^  w^riters   are    too 
^urr;ui?xpli  .  -enaer  any  d.aU  onl^^^^^^^  ^^ 

V.   An  important  ^uestto"  h^  been  muc     a^  ,^^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

Paul  wrote  -/  otJ^-  ^ptsU       ^  ^h  ^Cormt  ^  occur ---I^pa,|ra  1,1. 

now  have.  In  1  V°^^•  "'  „„  v^^ion  is  rendered  — //!«•'«  v^rxiten  to 
i-^^-^^S'-htc^ynour^  wn  V  -^  that  St   Paul 

you  in  an  epistle.     H  rom  inis  lex^  F„\stlc  which  is  no  longer 

Ld  already  written  to  [he  Conn  Inan    an  E  -J  «  wh^^^_  ^^^^  ^_^g^. 

extant,  and  to  which  he  alliiacs ,    ^      e  •  ■  ji.c  fom.cr 

i..^oXr,  he  means  o/^  ^'^^r^'^jj't  lus,  Capp'el,  Witsius,  Le 
opinion  .s  advocated  by  Caun.  ^^^  J^  Bishop  Pearce,  Dr.  Dod- 
Clcrc,  H---',f^ilJXstol;!  Kosenmuller/llug,  Schleusner 
dridge,  Mr.  ^f  "■  „„r  and   the   Rev.  T.  II.  Home  now;    and  the 

.    bid.  8VO.  vol.  ii.  p.  140  •.  4to.  ^0  ■  ••  P-  /"• 
.     bid.Rvo  vol.ii.p.l63.i4.o.vol   .   p^868. 

•Ibid.8vo.v<^.ii.p..s5.>4».>^.p.3^,; 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol  n.  p.  2^2  .  '"°  """    .  '       .,. 

.  ibid.  8V0.  VOL  ii.  P^263^,   4to   vol^..  p^  423^  ^^ 

•  Ibid.  9vo.  vol.  iL  pp.  374,  J7  3. ,  iw  f-e 
..lbid.8vo.»oLii.  p.471.i  4.O.  vol.  ..  p.  53S. 
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nas,  Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus,  he  sunnreBspd  th^t    .„j         x      ,  • 
-n  which  he  «)nsiclers  the  subject  mS  lame      !;,?».•  ^°*\^'>'«' 
ever  there,  would  be  no  occasiL  to  refer  l7at  all  "  ''"  '^''  '''''- 

4^lin.7r".£rb?Dr.  S!:So'„ir„ro;'r  ^-'r-  '-^ '« 

Af..    AK-    1  /■  "  "J  '-"•  "-"'viuson.  (Introduction,  II.  139 14Q  \ 

wh,el.  are  commonly  alleged  by  those  who  thus  ex,  lain  it   and  L  ■;^ 

has  not  come  down  to  ua;  of  Kmlwe^^e^rCslfo^^^^ 
used  with  reference  to  this  Epistle"     It  m,iT„        ^     u       ^^n''' 
.hat  ?,pa^a  takes  its  notionTtt e  f  ^^  ^^'S^;^  Xh  ^^ 
letter  woud  be  read  and  used,  just  as  pasTt  n  efare  habitSt  em' 
-loyed  m  formal  documents.    The  use  of  an  aorist  as  fntroducin^what 
^s  about  to  be  ,cr.tten  ,s  diustrated  by  the  use  of  f..-^.a,^^  by  f  huey- 
dides    m   his   introductory   sentence,    "  Tliucvdidel    Xp    Afk  ^^ 
-•«^.."said  in  relation  to  what  should  follow.^    Sus  here  £^!^" 
n.ay   refer   to    the  teaching    which  the  apostle  is  ab;ut  "  ^^tl 
SecMmd,  that  this  teaching  is  conveyed  in  such  passages  ll^e^^tfnce 
itself,  and  m  what  follows  ;  third,  that  h  rij  i^urroXij  is  not  in   that 
viesv  superfluous,  but   rather   ei.ii.i.atic,    «  now    in    thb   Epistle   I 
nstruet  you  (whatever  may  be  said  by  any,  that  this  was  not  fully 
done  before   &c.)  not  to  keep  company  with  fornicators."     ij  how^ 
ever,  the  reference  be  to  some  Epistle  not  extant,  it  need  be  no  cauTe 
for  surprise;  for  why  should  we  not  consider  that  God  miduhave 
caused  authoritative  Apostolic  Epistles  to  be  written  for  present  and 
temporary  purposes?     We  need  not  think  thatthere  is  anyTr  eve- 
ence  mvolved  in  the  supposition ;    the  same  providential  care  whLh 
ha.  preserved  to  the  Church  those  writings  which  were  inspired  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  for  Its  guidance  in  all  ages,  may  have  been  equally  dis- 
played in  the  withdrawal  of  any  document,  the  object  of  which  h^ 
been  only  temporary  and  local,  and  which  had  accomplished  the  obS 
for  which  they  were  given  forth.]  J 

of!hp  'f^''f«'>«''^~'«")'^''«'  between  this  Epistle  and  the  Acta 
ot  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley'a  Horse  Paulina,  Chap.  IIL' 
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CHAP.  XII. 


ON   THE    SECOND   EPISTLE   TO   THE    CORINTinANS. 

I.  The  preceding  Epistle,  we  have  seen,  was  written  from  Ephesus 
about  the  year  56,  before  St.  Paul's  departure  from  that  city.  On 
quitting  E|)hc8us  he  went  to  Troas,  which  place  was  situated  on  the 
shore  of  the  ^gean  sea,  in  expectation  of  meeting  Titus,  and  receiv- 
ing an  account  of  the  success  with  which  (he  hoped)  his  former 
P]pi8tle  had  been  attended,  and  of  the  present  state  of  the  Corinthian 
church.  (2  Cor.  ii.  12.)  But  not  meeting  him  there  (13.),  Paul  pro- 
ceeded to  Macedonia,  where  he  obtained  the  desired  interview,  and 
received  satisfactory  information  concerning  the  promising  state  of 
affairs  at  Corinth.  (y\\.  5,  6.)  From  this  country,  and  probably  from 
Philippi  (as  the  subscription  imports),  the  apostle  wrote  the  second 
letter  (2  Cor.  viii.  1 — 14.,  ix.  1 — 5.);  which  he  sent  by  Titus  and 
his  associates,  who  were  commissioned  to  hasten  and  finish  the  contri- 
bution among  the  Christians  at  Corinth,  for  the  use  of  their  poor 
brethren  in  Judaea,  (ix.  2 — 4.)  From  these  historical  circumstances, 
it  is  generally  agreed  that  this  Epistle  was  written  within  a  year  after 
the  former,  that  is,  early  in  a.  d.  58.  The  genuineness  of  this  Epistle 
was  never  doiAted ;  and  as  it  is  cited  or  referred  to  by  nearly  the 
the  same  ancient  writers,  whose  testimonies  to  the  first  Epistle  we 
have  given  in  the  preceding  chapter,  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat 
them  in  this  place. 

II.  The  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  produced  very  different 
effects  artiong  them.  Many  amended  their  conduct,  moat  of  them 
showed  strong  marks  of  repentance,  and  evinced  such  respect  for  the 
apostle,  that  they  excommunicated  the  incestuous  person  (2  Cor.  ii. 
5 — 11.,  vii.  11.);  requested  the  apostle's  return  with  tears  (vii.  7.); 
and  became  zealous  for  him,  —  that  is,  they  vindicated  the  apostle  and 
his  office  against  the  false  teacher  and  his  adherents,  (vii.  7 — 11.) 
Others,  however,  of  the  Corinthians,  adhered  to  the  false  teacher, 
expressly  denied  St  Paul's  apostolical  ministry,  and  even  furnished 
themselves  with  arguments  which  they  pretended  to  draw  from  his 
first  Epistle.  He  had  formerly  intimated  his  intention  of  taking  a 
journey  from  Ephesus  to  Corinth,  thence  to  visit  the  Macedonian 
churches,  and  from  them  to  return  to  Corinth  (2  Cor.  i.  15,  16.); 
but  the  unhappy  state  of  the  Corinthian  church  led  him  to  alter  his 
intention,  since  he  found  he  must  have  treated  them  with  severity, 
had  he  visited  them.  (23.)  Hence  his  adversaries  charged  him,  1. 
With  le^ty  and  irresolution  of  conduct  (2  Cor.  i.  18.),  and,  therefore, 
he  could  not  be  a  prophet ;  2.  With  pride  and  tyrannical  severity  on 
account  of  his  treatment  of  the  incestuous  person  ;  3.  With  arrogance 
and  vain-glory  in  his  ministry;  and,  4.  With  being  personally  con- 
temptible, intimating,  that  however  weighty  he  might  be  in  his  letters, 
yet  in  person  he  waa  base  and  despicable.  (2  Cor.  x.  10  )  Such  were 
the  principal  circumstances  that  gave  occasion  to  this  second  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  to  which  we  may  add  their  forwardness  in  the 
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contribution  for  the  poor  saints  in  Judsen,  and  their  kind  benevolent 
reception  of  Titus. 

III.  Agreeably  to  these  circumstAnces  the  Scope  of  this  Epistle  ie 
chiefly,  1.  To  account  for  his  not  having  come  to  them  so  soon  as  he  had 
promised,  viz.  not  out  of  levity,  Imt  partly  in  consequence  of  his  suffer- 
ings in  Asia,  which  prevented  him  (2  Cor.  i.  8  — 11.),  nnd  partly  that 
he  might  give  tlicm  more  time  to  set  their  church  in  better  order,  so 
that  he  miglit  conic  to  tlicm  with  greater  comfort,  (ii.  3,  4.)  2.  To 
declare  that  his  sentence  ag'.iinst  the  incestuous  person  was  neither 
rigid  nor  "tyrannical  (ii.  5  —  1 1.),  but  necessary  and  pious;  and  now, 
as  excommunication  had  produced  so  good  an  effect  upon  tliat  offender, 
the  apostle,  eonimending  the  obedience  of  the  Corintliians,  exhorts 
them  to  absolve  him  I'rum  that  sentence  and  to  restore  him  to  commu- 
nion with  the  church.  3.  To  intimate  his  great  success  in  preaching 
the  Gospel,  which  he  does,  not  for  his  own  glory,  but  for  the  glory  of 
the  Gospel,  which  had  peculiar  efficacy  upon  the  Corinthians  above 
others  (2  Cor.  iii.),  and  far  surpassed  the  ministry  of  Moses  (iv.),  and 
was  under  a  veil  only  to  those  who  were  perishing.  In  preaching 
which  Gospel  he  used  all  diligence  and  faithfulness,  notwithstanding 
all  his  afflictions  for  the  Gospel ;  which  afflictions,  far  from  reflecting 
disgrace  upon  the  Gospel,  or  its  ministers,  prepared  for  him  a  far 
greater  glory  in  heaven  (v.),  to  which  he  aspired,  inviting  otliers  to  do 
the  same,  by  accepting  the  grace  of  reconciliation  tendered  in  the 
Gospel.  4.  To  stir  them  up  to  lead  a  holy  life,  and  particularly  to 
avoid  communion  with  idolaters.  5.  To  excite  them  to  finish  their  con- 
tributions for  their  poor  brethren  in  Judaa.  (viii.  ix.)  6.  Lastly,  to 
apologise  for  /iim-^c//"  against  the  personal  contemptibleness  imputed  to 
him  by  the  false  teacher  and  his  adherents,  (x. — xiii.)  In  the  course 
of  this  apology,  he  reproves  their  vain-glory,  and  enters  upon  a  high 
commendation  of  his  apostolic  office  and  power,  and  his  extraordinary 
revelations,  which  far  outshone  the  counterfeit  glory  of  the  false 
teacher;  but  at  the  same  time  declares  that  he  had  rather  use  meek- 
ness than  exert  his  power,  unless  he  should  be  forced  to  do  it  by 
their  contumacy  and  impenitence.' 

IV.  This  Epistle  consists  of  three  parts;  viz. 

Part  I.    Tlie  Introduction.  (\.  \,  2.) 

Part  II.    The  Apologetic  Discourse  of  St.  Paul,  in  which, 

Sect.  1.  He  justifies  himself  from  the  imputations  of  the  false 
teacher  and  his  adherents,  by  showing  his  sincerity  and  integrity 
in  the  discharge  of  his  ministry ;  and  that  he  acted  not  from 
worldly  interest,  but  from  true  love  for  them,  and  a  tender  con- 
cern for  their  spiritual  welfare,  (i.  3 — 24.,  ii. — vii.) 

Sect.  2.  He  exhorts  them  to  a  liberal  contribution  for  their  poor 
brethren  in  Judaea,  (viii,  ix.) 

'  Roberts's  CInvia  Dibliorurn,  p.  754.  The  Tarioos  emotions,  which  CTidentl/  agitated 
the  mind  of  Sl  I'nul,  » lien  writing  this  Epistle,  and  also  his  eliganco  of  diction,  powers  of 
pcrsuiision,  and  force  of  iirKnmcnt,  nrc  all  admirably  discoMcil  and  illustrated  liy  Prof. 
Hoynards.  in  his  Dispntatio  Innngurnlis  de  altera  Pauli  ad  Corinthios  Epistoli,  et  obserr 
vaiidi  in  ilia  apo»tuli  indole  et  oriilione.  8vo.  Tiajccti  ad  lihciium,  1818. 
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Sect.  3.  He  resumes  his  apology ;  justifying  »"™eelf/^'''»^^^^« 
charges  and  insinuations  of  the  false  teacher  and  his  followers 
in  order  to  detach  the  Corinthians  from  them,  and  to  re-establish 
himself  and  his  authority,  (x.— xiu.  10.) 

Part  III.   The  Conclusion,  (xiii.  11  —  14.) 

V  "  The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  this  Epistle  is,  the 
confidence  of  the  apostle  in  the  goodness  of  his  ^'"'^■j;"^  J^^''^ 
T)..wcr  of  God  to  bear  him  out  in  it  Opposed  as  he  then  was  by  a 
;;  :"ful  and  sagacious  party,  whose  authority,  reputation  and  inte 
■est  were  deeply  concerned,  and  who  were  ready  to  seize  on  every 
h  .  that  col^discredit  him,  it  is  wonderful  to  hear  l"™  -firmly 
i  s"s"t  upon  his  apostolical  authority,  and  so  unreservedly  appca  to 
the  mh-aculous  powers  which  he  had  exercised  and  conferred  at 
Corinth  So  far^from  shrinking  from  the  contest,  as  afraid  of  some 
discovery  being  made,  unfavourable  t.)  himself  or  to  the  common 
cluse  hi  with^reat  modesty  and  meekness  indeed,  but  with  equd 
boWnesTand   decision,   expressly   deela.^es    that   ^.3   opposers     nd 

means  could  m  a  reasonable  time  ettect.     "  '°  '  .  .  ^-  ■ 

Ut  me  eiii.1,10  ,  j  ^^     noticed  (in  Acts  xx. 

r3"TkTaurVsS  nd  jouiy  tTcori'nth,  aft'er  he  had  written  this 
Foisir  We  know,  however,  that  he  was  there  and  that  the  con- 
fributions  were  brought  to  him  in  that  city  for  the  poor  bre.hren  at 
tributions  were  Drou^  staving  there  several  months,  he 

the  R7«"«-  (7;-  "'  Jf^-^       ty  .  „„d  when  Clement  of  Rome  wrote 

was  the^cause.  the  effect  produced  must  operate  as  a  confirmaUon  of 
^  ±  Xli  If  ^i^Sr  =  Hged  byso^  th. 

^'    A  '^Xrod  iS'^ve^  the  names  of  many,fromChjjsost«m 
ro^Wi:X  i  hav'e  hi'd  this  opinion.     Davidson  himself  agrees 


■  Scott's  Pref.  to  1  Cor. 

irr\r      IV 


•  Michaclis,  toI.  iv.  p.  74. 
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with  tliose,  euch  as  Paley,  who  consider  that  the  apoatle  spoke  of 
a  third  time  that  he  was  coining  (2  Cor.  xiii.  1,  2.)  in  the  sense  of 
what  lie  had  sjiid  just  before  (xii.  14.),  that  it  was  the  third  time  that 
he  was  ready  to  come  (though  to  spare  them  he  had  put  this  off). 
The  "  5eco«rf  benefit"  mentioned  in  2  Cor.  i.  15,  16.  seems  to  imjjjy 
tiiat  the  apostle  had  as  yet  paid  but  one  visit  to  Corinth,  namely, 
that  noticed  in  Acts  xviii.  It  also  seems  difficult  to  suppose  that 
this  second  visit,  if  it  really  took  place,  should  not  be  referred  to 
dejinitehj  in  Cor.,  where  the  apostle's  personal  relation  to  that  church 
is  so  much  discussed. 

Mr.  Alf'ord,  on  the  other  hand  (Proleg.  ii.  chap.  iii.  §  v.),  strongly 
maintains  tiie  opinion  that  2  Cor.  xiL  14.  and  xiii.  1.  do  teach  that 
a  second  visit  had  been  paid.  This  he  considers  to  have  been  in  the 
course  of  the  years  during  which  St.  Paul  had  made  Ephesus  his 
usual  place  of  abode.  So,  too,  Mr.  J.  B.  Lightfoot'  Michaelis,  holding 
that  a  second  visit  liad  been  ])aid,  supposed  that  St.  Paul  had  voyaged 
to  Crete  (leaving  Titus  there),  and  that  this  voyage  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  non-dctaik'd  visit  to  Corinth.  Some  divide  the 
.ipostlc's  etay  at  Corinth,  supposing  him  to  have  gone  elsewhere  for 
a  while  and  then  returned.  Sucii  a  visit  must,  at  all  events,  have ' 
been  extremely  slioi  t,  and  it  would  be  rather  an  episode  than  a  pro- 
minent event  in  the  intercourse  of  the  apostle  with  that  church.] 

On    tlie    uiidesiijned    coincidences    between    this    Epistle    ana    the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  llora:  Paulinse,  Chap.  IV.' 


CHAP.  XIII. 

OK    THE    EPISTLE   TO   THE    OALATIANS. 

I.  Christianity  was  very  early  planted  in  Galatia  by  Paul  him- 
self, and  it  appears  from  the  Acta  of  the  A]>ostle8  that  he  visited 
the  churches  in  this  country  more  than  once.  Two  distinct  visits  are 
clearly  marked,  viz.  the  first  about  the  year  50  (Acts  xvi.  6.),  and 
the  second  about  the  year  54  or  55.  (^xviii.  23.) 

II.  There  is  great  diversity  of  opmion  among  learned  men  con- 
cerning the  date  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  Weingart  supposes 
it  to  have  been  written  so  early  as  the  year  48 ;  Michaelis,  in  49 ; 
Cappel,  in  51 ;  Bishop  Pearson,  in  57  ;  Mill,  Fabricius,  Molden- 
hawer,  and  others,  in  58  ;  Van  Til  and  Dr.  Doddridge,  in  53 ;  Hot- 
tingcr,  in  54  ;  Lord  Barrington,  Drs.  Benson  and  Lardner,  in  53 ; 
Beausobre,  Ilosenmiiller,  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  in  52  or  53 ;  Bishop 
Tomline,  in  52.     Theodoret,  who  is  followed  by  Dr.  Lightfoot  and 

'  See  "  Journal  of  Classical  and  Sncrcd  Philology."  June,  18SS,  p.  195. 

'  Cnlmet,  PrefHCc  sar  Is  seconde  Epitrc  aux  Corinthiena.  I^rdner'e  Worki,  8vo.  vol. 
vi.  pp.  324,  3^5. ;  4to.  voL  iii.  p.  296.  Koseiuniilk-r,  Scholia  in  N.  T.  torn.  ir.  pp.  251, 
232.;  Bliicli,  Chroiiotaxis  Scriptonini  Pauli,  pp.  192 — 203.;  Hur'b  Introduction,  toL  ii. 
§$  106— IU7. 1  Mii'hiu.'lii>,  vol.  iv.  pp.  73 — 79.  i  Whitb/a  uiij  Muckiilght'a  I'rvrncca  to 
2  Corinthians. 

■  Compare  Gal.  I  8.  11.,  iii.  1-  etieq. 
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some  others,  imagine  that  it  waa  one  of  those  Epistles  wh.ch  St. 
Paul  wrote  from  Rome  during  his  first  confinement ;  but  this  opinio:, 
is  contradicted  by  the  apostle's  silence  concerning  his  bonds,  which 
he  has  often  mentioned  in  the  letters  that  are  known  to  have  been 
written  at  that  time.  ,    .  •..  ; 

It  is  evident  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  written  raWy, 
because  he  complains  in  it  of  their  speely  aiK)stasy  from  his  doctrine 
(Gal.  i.  6.),  and  warns  them  in  the  strongest  and  most  forcililo  tor  ..s 
a-ainst  the  judaising  teachers,  who  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  churches 
in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  (i.  7-9.,  iii.  1.)  The  warmth  of  the  apo.t  c  s 
expressions  led  Tertullian  to  conclude  that  St  Paul  was  himself  a 
neophyte  or  novice  in  the  Christian  faith  at  the  lime  of  anting  his 
Epistle':  a  hasty  conclusion!  which  if  retorted  upon  Tertullian 
would  mark  him  as  always  a  novice.  And  as  no  intimation  is  given 
through  the  whole  of  it  that  he  had  been  with  them  more  than  once 
we  are  authorised  to  conclude  that  he  wrot«  this  letter  from  Corinth 
about  the  end  of  52.  or  early  in  the  year  53.  The  subscription, 
indeed,  states  it  to  have  been  written  from  Rome ;  but  this  is  evidently 
spurious,  for  St  Paul's  first  journey  to  Rome  did  not  take  place  until 
at  least  ten  years  after  the  conversion  of  the  GaUtians. 

III.  The  genuineness  of  this  Epistle  was  never  doubted.  It  is 
cited  by  the  apostolic  fathers,  Clement  of  K^"  ■.""Ar^'^TrL.'" 
and  is  declared  (o  be  authentic  by  Iren^us*.  Clement  of  Alexandra  . 
TcrtullianS  C<.ms\  Origen',  and  by  all  «"l'«^'l"f°*  V""""  ,„^'  '' 
worthy  of  remark,  that  this  Epistle  was  acknowledged  to  be  genuine 
by  the  heretic  Marcion,  who  reckoned  it  the  earliest  wntten  of  all 
St  Paul's  Letters,  and  accordingly  placed  it  first  m  his  Apostol.con, 
or  Collection  of  Apostolical  Writings.'  .  •         ^,„ 

IV.  The  Churches  in  Galatia,  as  in  most  other  countries,  were 
composed  partly  of  converted  Jews,  and  partly  of  Gentile  converts, 
but  the  la  ter  seem  to  have  been  most  numerous.  Jt  «PI>e?"  fr<»" 
the  contents  of  this  Epistle,  that,  not  lo*g  after  the  Galatinns  had 
embraced  Christianity,  a  certain  judaising  teacher  or  f«'««  J/^l;  J^^ J 
either  crept  in  or  risen  up  among  them,  who,  to  ''.<1^°'=«  .•"»  "7" 
dSr  ne,  questioned  St  Paul's  apostolical  authority,  »?'»''"»^  °g  '^^\ 
pTter  and  the  apostles  of  the  circumcision  were  supenor  to  h.m,  and 
consequently  mu'ch  more  to  be  regarded.  It.-as  further  insinuatd 
that  thev  never  preached  against  the  circumcision  of  Gentile  converts , 
W  that'it  was  I  doctrine^eculiar  to  Paul,  who  was  '^JJ^^^t 
of  men,  and  had  not  such  extraordinary  powers  ^°  J/""/",  "fseers 
had  been  conferred  on  the  other  apostles.  The  false  teac  er  seems 
evin  tSVave  intimated,  that  St  Paul  did  himself,  secretly,  and  at 

:S:^n:^t;:^!'8^v:Kii.p.37.;4ta^oU.p.298. 

•  Ibid.  8T0.  vol.  ii.  p.  95.  ;  4to.  vol.  l.  p.  330. 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  163,  164.  J  4to.  vol.  1.  p.  368. 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  223.  i  4to.  vol.  1.  p.  401 

•  Ibid.  8vo,  vol.  ii.  p.  264  :  4to.  vol.  1.  p.  423. 
'  Il.id.  8V0.  vol.  ii.  p.  374.  ;  4to.  vol    l.  p.  482. 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  471.  ;  4lo.  vol.  i.  p.  »3S. 

•  EpiphaniuB,  lla;re«.  42. 
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some  times,  preach  the  necessity  of  circumcision  to  the  Gentile  con- 
Tcrts ;  though  generally,  and  at  other  times,  he  insisted  on  the  contrary. 
In  short,  the  fiilse  apostle  was  desirous  that  all  Gentile  Christians 
should  submit  themselves  to  circuuicision,  and  consequently  oblige 
themselves  to  observe  the  whole  law  of  Moses,  as  if  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  alone  were  insufficient  to  justify  and  save  them.  And 
so  successful  was  this  teacher  in  propagating  this  error,  that  some  of 
the  Galatians  actually  submitted  to  be  circumcised.  (Gal.  v.  2 — 12.) 
From  the  expression  of  St  Paul  in  Gal.  v.  9 — 10.,  it  is  probable  that 
this  disturbance  in  the  Galatian  churches  was  made  by  one  judaising 
teacher  only,  and  not  by  several  zealots,  as  some  commentiitors  have 
supposed ;  and  from  what  is  said  in  vi.  12,  13.  it  appears  that  he  was 
a  man  who  acted  not  from  any  religious  views  or  motives,  but  from 
vain-glory  and  fear;  that  he  might  cimeiliate  the  favour  of  the  Jews 
by  increasing  the  number  of  proselytes,  and  so  escape  the  persecutions 
raised  by  the  unbelieving  Jews  against  St.  Paul,  and  those  who  ad- 
hered to  his  doctrines. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  that  occasioned  St.  Paul  to  write  this 
Epistle  with  his  own  hand  (Gal.  vi.  11.),  contrary  to  his  usual  prac- 
tice of  dictating  his  letters.  Accordingly,  its  Scope  is,  to  assert  his 
apostolical  character  and  authority,  and  tiie  doctrine  which  he  taught, 
ond  to  confirm  the  Galatian  churches  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  especially 
with  respect  to  the  important  point  of  justification  by  faith  alone  ;  to 
expose  the  errors  which  had  been  disseminated  among  them,  by 
demonstrating  to  them  the  true  nature  and  use  of  the  moral  and  cere- 
monial law ;  and  to  revive  those  principles  of  Christianity  which  he 
had  taught  when  he  first  preached  the  Gospel  to  them. 

V.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  therefore,  consists  of  three  parts, 
viz. 

Part  I.    The  Introduction,     (i.  1— 5.) 

Part  II.  The  Discussion  of  the  Subjects  which  hail  occasioned  this 
Epistle:  in  which 

Sect.  1.  is  a  vindication  of  St.  Paul's  apostolical  doctrine  and 
authority,  and  shows  that  he  was  neither  a  missionary  from  the 
church  at  Jerusalem,  nor  a  disciple  of  the  apostles,  but  an  imme- 
diate apostle  of  Christ  himself,  by  divine  revelation ;  consequently 
that  he  was  in  no  respect  inferior  to  St.  Peter  himself,  (i.  6 — 
24.  ii.) 

Sect.  2.  The  apostle  disputes  against  the  advocates  for  circum- 
cision' and  the  observance  of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  shows, 

§  i.  That  justification  is  by  faith  in  Christ,  and  not  by  the  works  of  the  Mosaic  law. 
(iii.  1—18.) 

§  ii.  That  the  design  of  God  in  giving  the  law  was,  not  to  justify  but  to  conTince  of 
sin,  as  well  as  to  restrain  from  the  commission  of  it;  and  that  being  intended  only 
for  a  temporary  institution,  insteud  uf  vacating  the  promise,  it  was  designed  to  be 
subservient  to  it,  by  showing  the  necessity  of  a  better  righteousness  than  that  of 
the  law,  OS  a  sclioulmaster  until  the  coming  of  Christ;  that,  being  justified  by 
faith  in  him,  they  might  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  promise,  (iii.  19 — 24-)  Such 
being  the  end  and  design  of  the  law,  tlie  apostle  infers  fruiii  it,  that  now,  under 
the  Gospel,  we  are  freed  from  the  law  (25 — 29.)  ;  and  illustrates  his  inference  by 
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G<Kr8  treatment  of  the  Jews,  whom  he  put  under  the  law,  as  a  father  puts  a 
minor  under  a  guardian,  (iv.  1 — 7.) 

Sect.  3.  shows  the  great  weakness  and  folly  of  the  Galatians  in 
going  about  to  subject  themselves  to  the  law,  and  that  by  sub- 
mitting to  circumcision  they  became  subject  to  the  whole  law, 
and  would  thus  put  themselves  on  a  ground  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  covenant  of  grace,  (iv.  8 — 31.,  v.  1 — 9) 
Sect.  4.  contains  various  instructions  and  exhortations  for  Christian 
behaviour,   and   particularly  concerning   a   right   use  of  their 
Christian  freedom,  (v.  10—16.,  vi.  1—10.) 
1*AUT  III.    The  Conclusion,  which  is  a  Summary  of  the  Topics  dis- 
cussed in  this  Epistle,  terminates  with  an  Apostolical  Benediction. 
(vi.  11—18.) 

VI.  Although  the  subject  discussed  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 
is  the  same  that  is  treated  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Koraans,  viz.  the  doc- 
trine oi  justification  hy  faith  alone,  yet  the  two  Epistles  differ  mate- 
rially in  this  respect.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (which  was  first 
written)  was  designed  to  prove  against  the  Jews,  that  men  are  justi- 
fied by  faith  without  the  works  of  the  law  of  Moses ',  which  required 
perfect  obedience  to  all  its  precepts,  moral  and  ceremonial,  under  the 
penalty  of  the  curse,  from  which  the  atonements  and  purifications 
prescribed  by  Moses  had  no  power  to  deliver  the  sinner.  The  Law 
was  not  to  be  considered  as  though  it  added  something  to  the  accept- 
ance already  bestowed  on  those  who  believe.  On  the  contrary,  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  St.  Paul  treats  of  justification  on  a  more 
enlarged  plan ;  his  design  being  to  prove  against  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  be  justified  merito- 
riously liy  performing  works  of  law  of  any  kind  ;  but  that  all  must 
be  justified  gratuitously  by  faith  through  the  obedience  and  sacrifice 
of  Christ:  "  Per  fidem,  propter  Christum,"  as  said  the  Reformers. 
The  two  Epistles,  therefore,  taken  together,  form  a  complete  proof 
that  justification  is  not  to  be  obtained  meritoriously,  either  by  works 
of  morality,  or  by  rites  and  ceremonies,  though  of  divine  appointment ; 
but  that  it  is  a/ree  gift,  proceeding  entirely  from  the  mercy  of  God, 
to  those  who  receive  it  by  faith  in  Jesus  our  Lord. 

This  Epistle  is  written  with  great  energy  and  force  of  language, 
and  at  the  same  time  affords  a  fine  instance  of  St  Paul's  skill  in 
managing  an  argument  The  chief  objection,  which  the  advocate 
or  advocates  for  the  Mosaic  law  had  urged  against  him,  was,  that  he 
preached  circumcision.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Epistle  he  overturns 
this  slander  by  a  statement  of  facts,  without  taking  any  express  notice 
of  it;  but  at  the  end  he  fully  refutes  it,  that  he  might  leave  a  strong 
and  lasting  impression  upon  their  minds. 

Though  the  erroneous  doctrines  of  the  judaising  teacher  and  his 
followers,  as  well  as  the  calumnies  which  they  spread  for  the  purpose 
of  discrediting  him  as  an  apostle,  doubtless  occasioned  great  uneasiness 
of  mind  to  him  and  to  the  faithful  in  that  age,  and  did  considerable 
injury  among  the  Galatians,  at  least  for  some  time  ;  yet,  ultimately, 

'  Ci^niiMirc.  nincini;  other  po^'>al,'C(^.  Oul   iii.  2,  3.  5.,  iv.  21.,  v.  I     4. 
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^686  evils  have  proved  of  no  small  serrlce  to  the  church  in  general 
For,  by  obliging  the  apostle  to  produce  the  evidences  of  his  apostle- 
ehip,  aud  to  relate  the  history  of  his  life,  especially  after  his  conversion 
we  have  obtained  the  fullest  assurance  that  he  really  was  an  npostle' 
called  to  be  an  apostle  by  Jesus  Christ  himself,  and  acknowledged  tJ 
be  such  by  those  who  were  apostles  before  him  ;  consequentTy  we 
are  assured  that  our  faith  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  as  taught  by 
him  (and  it  is  he  who  has  taught  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospd 
most  ftjlly)  IS  not  built  on  the  credit  of  men,  but  on  the  authority  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  by  whom  St.  Paul  was  inspired  in  the  whole  of 
the  doctrine  which  he  has  delivered  to  the  world. 

As  this  letter  was  directed  to  the  churchet  of  Galatia,  Dr.  Mac- 
knight  is  of  o[)inion  that  it  was  to  be  read  publicly  in  them  all.  He 
thinks  that  it  was  in  the  first  instance  sent  by  Titus  to  the  brethren 
m  Ancyra,  the  chief  city  of  Galatia,  with  an  order  to  them  to  com- 
municate It  to  the  other  churches,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first 
Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  was  appointed  to  be  read  to  all  the 
brethren  in  that  city,  and  in  the  province  of  Macedonia.' 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and  the  Acta 
of  the  Apostles,  sec  Dr.  Paley's  Horae  Paulina,  Ckap.  V.» 


CHAP.  XIV. 

ON   THE    EPISTLE   TO   THE    EPHE8IANS. 

I.  CHKiSTiANiry  was  first  planted  in  this  city  by  St.  Paul,  about 
A.D.  54,  when  he  reasoned  with  the  Jews  in  their  synagogues  for  the 
space  of  three  months;  he  did  not,  however,  continue  long  there  at 
that  time,  but  hastened  to  keep  the  feast  at  Jerusalem,  promisin"^  to 
return  again  to  his  hearers.  (Acts  xviii.  19—21.)  Accordingly  he 
came  to  Kphesus  early  the  following  year  (Acts  xix.  1.  et  seq.)  and 
preached  the  word  with  such  success,  and  performed  such  extraordi- 
nary miracles  .imong  them,  that  a  numerous  church  was  formed  there, 
chiefly  composed  of  Gentile  converts ;  whose  piety  and  zeal  were  so 
remarkable,  that  many  of  them,  in  abhorrence  of  the  curious  arts 
which  they  had  used,  burnt  their  magical  books,  to  a  great  value, 
(xix.  19.)  And  such  was  the  apostle's  concern  for  their  spiritual 
welfare,  that  he  did  not  leave  them  until  A.  D.  56,  when  he  had  been 
about  three  years  among  them.  (xx.  31.)  After  this  he  spent 'some 
tune  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia;  and  on  his  return  to  Jerusalem 
(a.  d.  57)  he  sent  for  the  elders  of  the  Ephesian  church  to  meet  him 
at  Miletus.  There  he  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  tliem,  as  one  that 
should  see  them  no  more;  appealing  to  them  with  what  fidelity  he  had 

I  ?■,•  Macknighfs  Preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the  G«Utian^  «cct.  3. 
...     .„'^"'*  r.T"'.".-,"""  '■'^P''"  »""  Gnlates.     HosenmUHcr,  Scholia  in  N.  T.  torn.  ir.  pp 
»94— 396.i  IJloch,  Chronolaxis  Scriptorum  Pauli,  pp.  13I-U9.  i  Lardner'a  Works.  8vo 
TO).  ,L  pp.  305-314.  ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  287-291. ;  Whitby'a  Preface  j  Hug'.  Inlroduo.' 
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discharged  his  ministry  among  them,  and  exhorting  them  to  "  take 
heed  unto  themselves,  and  unto  the  flock  "  committed  to  their  care, 
lest  they  should  be  corrupted  by  seducing  teachers  who  would  rise 
among  them,  and  artfully  endeavour  to  pervert  them.  (xx.  17—  38.) 

II.  The  apostle  Paul  is  universally '  admitted  to  be  the  author  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  This  Epistle  is  alluded  to  by  Poly- 
carp'^,  and  is  cited  by  name  by  Irenajua',  Clement  of  Alexandria*, 
Tertuliian',  Origen',  and  by  all  subsequent  writers  without  excep- 
tion. Most  of  the  ancient  manuscripts,  and  all  the  ancient  versions, 
have  the  words  iv  'E^e'ct^j,  "at  Ephesus,"  in  the  first  verse  of  this 
Epistle,  which  is  an  evident  proof  that  the  Epistle  was  written  to  the 
Ephesians.  But  Grotius,  Mill,  Wetstein,  Vitringa,  Venema,  Benson, 
Paley,  and  other  learned  men,  have  doubted  or  denied  that  this 
Epistle  was  written  to  the  Ephesians,  and  have  argued  that  it  must 
have  been  written  to  the  Laodiceans.  They  rest  this  opinion,  first, 
on  the  assertion  of  Marcion,  a  heretic  of  the  second  century,  who 
affirmed  the  same  thing;  but  his  testimony  is  of  no  weight,  for 
Marcion  altered  and  interpolated  tlie  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, to  make  them  favourable  to  his  sentiments,  and  upon  this  very 
account  he  is  censured  by  Tertuliian  (a.d.  200),  as  setting  up  an 
interpolation  of  his  own  with  regard  to  the  Epistle  in  question,  in 
opposition  to  the  true  testimony  of  the  church.'  They  further  appeal 
to  a  passage  in  Basil's  second  book  against  Eunomius,  in  which  he 
thus  cites  Eph.  i.  1. :  "  And  writing  to  the  Ei)he8ian8,  as  truly  united 
to  hiin  '  who  is'  through  knowledge,  he  called  them  in  a  peculiar 
sense  'such  who  are,'  saying;  '  to  the  saints  who  are'  (or  even)  'to 
the  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus.'  For  so  those  before  us  have  trans- 
mitted it,  and  we  have  found  it  in  ancient  copies."'  From  the  con- 
cluding sentence  of  this  quotation  it  is  inferred  that  certain  manu- 
scripts, which  Basil  had  seen,  omitted  the  words  iv  'E<f>ia<p,  "  at 
Ephesus."  Michaelis,  however,  argues  at  considerable  length,  that 
the  omission  of  the  word  ovaiv  "  who  are,"  was  the  subject  of  Basil's 
im|)lied  censure,  as  being  hostile  to  the  inference  he  wished  to 
deduce,  and  not  the  omission  of  the  words  iv  'E0«o-y.'  And,  as  this 
Father,  in  another  passage  of  his  writings,  expressly  cites  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians'"  without  any  hesitation,  it  is  evident  that  in  his 
time  (the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century)  this  Epistle  was  not  con- 
sidered as  being  addressed  to  the  Laodiceans. 

'  [There  is  even  now  hardly  any  occasion  to  modify  thi»  word.  The  attacks  on  thi* 
Epistle  by  modem  doubters  arc  of  a  kind  wholly  tnOjective :  they  have  been  well  met  by 
Mr.  Alford  in  his  PraUctio  on  this  topic] 

"  Lardncr,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  95. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  330. 

•  Ibid.  8vo  vol  ii.  p.  163.  ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  368. 

•  Ibid.  8»o.  vol.  ii.  p.  223. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  4(11. 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  263,  264.  ;  4to.  vol  i.  p.  423. 
■  Ibid.  evo.  vol.  ii.  p.  472. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  635. 

'  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  263,  264.  j  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  423. 

•  See  the  original  piusago  in  Lardncr,  8vo.  vol.  iv.  p.  401.;  4to.  vol  Ii.  p.  466.;  or  in 
Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  pp.  142  — 146. 

•  [The  words  h  'Eifiiaif  are  omitted  in  the  Uzt  of  the  Codex  Vaticanua,  though  they 
have  been  added  in  the  margin  ;  and  this  proves  that  such  MSB.  may  have  been  current 
ill  Ittuiil's  days,  when  this  one  indeed  was  extant] 

"  L;irducr,  Svo.  vol.  iv.  p.  404. ;  4lo.  vol.  ii.  p.  467. 
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Tlilnlly,  it  is  contended  that  tlicre  are  no  allusions  in  this  Epistle 
to  St.  Paul's  having  resided  among  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed; and  that  the  expressions  in  Eph.  i.  15.,  iii.  2.,  and  iv.  21., 
appear  to  be  more  suitiible  to  jjcrsons  whom  he  had  never  seen 
(which  was  the  case  of  the  Christians  at  Laodicea),  than  to  the 
Ephesians,  among  whom  he  had  resided  about  three  years.  (Acts  xx. 
31.)  But  these  passages  admit  of  easy  and  satisfactory  interpreta- 
tions, which  directly  refute  this  hypothesis.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  four  or  five  years  had  elapsed  since  St.  Paul  had  quitted 
Ephesus:  he  might,  therefore,  with  great  propriety,  express  (in 
i.  15.)  his  complacency  on  hearing  that  they  continued  steadfast  in 
the  faith,  notwithstanding  the  various  temptations  to  which  they 
were  exposed.  Again,  the  expression  in  iii.  2.  (ei^*  ffKoiawri  ■n)v 
oucovofiiav)  which  many  translate  and  understand  to  mean,  if  ye  have 
heard  of  the  dispensation, —  more  correctly  means,  since  ye  have  heard 
the  dispensation  of  the  grace  of  God,  which  had  been  made  known  to 
ihem  by  St.  Paul  himself.  Consequently  this  verse  affords  no  coun- 
tenance to  the  hypothesis  above  mentioned.  The  same  remark  ap- 
plies to  iv.  21.,  where  a  similar  construction  occurs,  which  ought  m 
like  manner  to  be  rendered,  since  indeed  ye  have, heard  him,  &c 
But  most  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  direction  given  by  St  Paul 
in  Col.  iv.  16.  —  that  the  Colossians  should  "cause  the  Epistle  which 
he  wrote  to  them  to  be  read  also  in  the  church  of  tiie  Laodiceans, 
and  that  they  should  likewise  read  the  Epistle  from  Laodicea;" 
—  which  (it  is  contended)  affords  a  plain  proof  that  the  Epistle,  in 
our  copies  inscribed  to  the  Ejihcsiana,  must  be  that  which  is  intended 
in  Col.  iv.  16.,  and  consequently  was  originally  written  to  the  Lao- 
diceans. But  this  conclusion  does  not  necessarily  follow :  for  it  is 
most  probable,  that  by  "  the  Epistle  from  Laodicea,"  St.  Paul  meant 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  by  the 
apostle's  directions  to  the  Laodiceans,  whose  city  lay  between 
Ephesus  and  Colosse ;  and,  as  it  was  within  the  circuit  of  the 
Ephcsian  church  (which  was  the  metropolitan  of  all  Asia,  as  Ejihesus 
was  the  chief  city  of  proconsular  Asia),  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
may  refer  to  the  whole  province. 

Michaelis,  Haenlein,  Hug,  and  Cellfirier,  after  Archbishop  Usher 
and  Bengel,  get  rid  of  all  the  difficulties  attending  this  question,  by 
supposing  the  Epistle  to  have  been  encyclical  or  circular,  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  Ephesians,  Laodiceans,  and  some  other  churches  in 
Asia  Minor.  But  it  could  hardly  be  circular  in  the  sense  in  which 
Michaelis  understands  that  term :  for  he  supposes  that  the  different 
copies  transmitted  by  St.  Paul  had  iv  'E<^«<j-p,  at  Ephesus,  iv  Aao- 
hiKsia,  at  Laodicea,  &c.,  as  occasion  required,  and  that  the  reason 
why  our  manuscripts  read  iv  'E(f)ea-ti>  is,  that  when  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  were  first  collected,  the  copy  used  was  obtained  from 
Ephesus;  but  this.  Bishop  Middleton  observes,  seems  to  imply — 
what  cannot  be  proved  —  tnat  the  canon  was  established  by  authority, 
and  that  all  copies  of  this  Epistle,  not  agreeing  with  the  approved 
edition,  were  suppressed. 

lir   MarUnn.i.t  \^  »f  »,^;„:^o   .i.,t  ^^   Paul  scut  the  Ephesian* 
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word  by  Tychicus,  who  carried  their  letter,  to  send  a  <=oi'y  "J  '^^o 
the  Laodiceans,  with  an  order   to  them  to  comn.un.catc  it   to  U  c 
Colossians      This  hypothesis  will  account,  as  well  as  tliat  ot   ni. 
chaclTs?.  ;  the  want^of  those  marks  of  i.ersonal  acquaintance  w  nch 
he  a^sJle's  for„,er  residence  might  lead  us  to  "Pef  -  -  /'^^  j^^ 
so  much  stress  has  been  laid:  for  every  thu.g  local  would  be  pur 
LX  omitted  in  an  Epistle  which  had  a  further  destmation 
^  The  rTader  v^ill  adopt  which  of  these  hypotheses  he  n>ay  deem  the 
best  sunlorted^  we  think  the  solution  Last  sUted  the  most  natural 
a^d  Zblle     knd  that,  when  the  united  testimonies  of  manuscripts, 
and  Ke  Fathers,  wi  h  the  exception  of  Basil,  are  taken  mto  con- 
:i"dcra  ion,  we  are  fully  justified  in  regarding  ^Ij's  Epts^le  ^  wnt  .^ 
to  the  Ephesians."     [See,  on  the  whole  subject.  Dr.  Davidsons 

*'°m"'The  ^bstiition  to  this  Epistle  states  that  it  was  written  frcnn 

re  ease    which  he  does  in  his  other  Epistles  «".t  from  that  cit),«e 
eoncludi  within   Winer  Bi.iopT.n^^^ 

Sy  in  te'Te:^6in-  JL"  he'arrived  at  llo.ne.     Prof.  Turner 
Lof  opinion  that  the  date  is  probably  about  ^he  year  62^ 

TV     As  St   Paul  was,    n   a  peculiar  manner,   the  aposllc  or   me 

Ley  «J  dignity  "'«•"•"■'  •*  t'  ^uhT.  vi.°  1^    »ho« 

.  Slo«:h.  de  EpistoU.  Apo.tolorum  non  ^j,",f«;f  5;f',{:;.ii'';e.;!c'Ze  Vn!"g.':..!el-"r,i;" 

Ep  Btle.      Michaelis,  ^ol.  .v.  pp.  ''^8-1 46      1^^""'="      c,,,,  .Her,  Ii.trod.  au  Nouv.  T,  ►r 

V    423.     Hug's   Introd.  voL  I..  §^  ''97'^'-  :.  „„  "^hire  wcro  an  epistle  fro...  b.    I'^"l 
pp.  508-S18.  (fin.t  ed.L)  who  °^'''="'Vh*^f' l^^.'-J.^jn  Kubriciu.  and  i..  Mr.Jo„es'»  work. 
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calling,  by  declaring  with  what  eteadfastneas  he  suffered  for  the  truth, . 
and  with  wliat  earnestncsa  he  jirayed  for  their  establishment  and  con- 
tinuance in  it;  and  urges  them  to  walk  in  a  manner  becoming  their 
profession,  in  the  faithful  discharge  both  of  the  general  and  common 
duties  of  religion,  and  of  the  special  duties  of  particular  relations. 

V.  In  this  Epistle  we  may  observe  the  following  particulars,  be- 
sides the  inscription  (i.  1,  2.);  viz. 

1'aUT  I.    The  Doctrine  pathetically  explained,  which  contains, 

Sect."  1.  Praise  to  God  for  the  whole  Gospel-blessing  (i.  3 — 14.), 
"  with  thanksgiving  and  prayer  for  the  saints,    (i.  15 — 23.,  ii. 

1—10.) 
Sect.  2.    A  more  particular  admonition   concerning   their  once 

wretched  but  now  happy  condition,  (ii.  11 — 22.) 
Sect.  3.  A  prayer  for  their  establishment,  (iii.) 

Part  II.    The  Exhortation. 

Sect.  1.   General,  to  walk  worthy  of  their  calling,  agreeable  to, 
(I.)  The  unitj'  of  the  Spirit,  ami  the  diversity  ofhis  gifts,  (iv.  1 — 16.) 
(2.)  The  difTerencc  between  their  former  and  present  state,  (iv.  17 — 24.) 

Sect.  2.   Particular. 
(1.)  To  avoid  lyin";,  anger,  theft,  and  other  sins  (iv.  23 — 31^  v.  1 — 21.),  with  a 

cnnimendatioii  of  the  opposite  virtues. 
(2)  To  a  faithful  discharge  of  the  relative  duties  of  wives  and  husbands  (v.  22 — 

33.),  of  children  and  parents  (vi.  1 — 4.),  and  of  masters  and  servants,  (vi. 

5-9.) 

Sect.  3.  FinaL  —  To  war  the  spiritual  warfare,  (vi.  10—20.) 

Part  III.    The  Conclusion,  (vi.  21—24.) 

VI.  The  style  of  this  Epistle  is  exceedingly  animated,  and  corre- 
sponds with  the  state  of  the  apostle's  mind  at  the  time  of  writing. 
Overjoyed  with  the  account  which  their  messenger  had  brought  him 
of  their  faith  and  holiness  (i.  15.),  and  transported  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  unsearchable  wisdom  of  God,  dis])layed  in  the  work 
of  man's  rcdcmptiim,  and  ofhis  astonishing  love  towards  the  Gentiles 
in  making  them  partakers,  through  fnith,  of  all  the  benefits  of  Christ's 
death,  he  soars  high  in  his  sentiments  on  these  grand  subjects,  and 
gives  his  thoughts  utterance  in  sublime  and  copious  exjjressions. 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and  the  Acta 
of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Iloras  Paulina),  Ch.tp.  VI. 

For  a  table  of  the  corresponding  passages  in  this  Epistle,  and  in 
that  of  the  Colossians,  see  under  that  Epistle. 


CHAP.  XV. 

ON   THE   EPISTLE   TO   THE   PHILIPPIANS. 

I.  Christianity  was  first  planted  at  Philippi,  in  Macedonia,  by  St. 
Paul,  A.D.  50,  the  particulars  of  which  are  related  in  Acts  xvi.  9 — 40  ; 
and  it  ajipears  from  Acta  xx.  C.  that  he  visited  them  again  A.  l>.  57, 
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Gospel  mu;ht  ."^^^^^^S  jv  15  16.)  The  same  attention  they 
to  the  Thessalonians  (1'"'- iv.  15,  o^)  ^^^.^^  hile  he  preached 
ehowed  to  the  apost  e  and  for  t^c  -me  --o^.^^  ^^^^^  ^,^, 

the  Gospel  at  Connth.  (2  ^»^-/^^  .        manifested  a  similar 

St.  Paul  was  under  -.•^"fij-^";^'^';,^^  jiphLitus  to  him  with  a 

''■i^-^^^L  s.  raui's^-— t'un:^2.^^!^d^:^ 

written  while  he  was  a  prisoner  at  1^0";^  O-J-  ^^'^'^'^ejea^^d  and  rc- 
theexpectation  which  he  discovers     f;^^^  ,,  ,,, 

perhaps  at  the  commencement  ot  63       J  nege  ^^^.^^ 

l^  never  ^^^ ^^t  ."^^'cTem^^^^  Tertullin,. 

fhTcthfs  If  Xnne  and' Lyons,  are  sufficient  vouchen,  m  its 

'7n    The  moTe'iriLroccasion  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians 

acknowledgment  ol  ^'»«": '['°"  ,  „„oressed  himself  on  this  occasion. 
From  the  manner  m  which  ^''fj^J'^^^^.^l^,-,^^  before  their  con- 
it  appears  that  he  was  '"  ^-^rnSt  con'S  tL  Romans,  he  did 
tributions  aiTived ;  for  as  l^e  had  "»'  <;«;  «  j.,^^  f^,„  ,Hem.  Being 
not  consider  himself  as  entitled  ^ 'ecei  e     1 1  .^_. 

a  prisoner,  he  couW  not  work  as  loverly     and^^  ^^^    ^^^^ 

to  receive  any  thing  from  the  <>^^^™.X  p,.i,ipnians  were  the 
raised  against  him.     It  also  '^PP'^^^^^^^'J^™  that  he  con- 

only  church  from  whom  "^^  '^^^'J^^^.^f  J^tved  hi-"  exceedingly, 
!ir^:SvS:  SLSoSr^  &.  and  had  always  .n- 
'nt  'St:;:T^t^%^'^^^or.,  .  to  confirm  the  Philip- 

,  M-Oeder  inaprogrammapubbBhcdinnsi   con.endedth^^^^ 
theories. 
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pians  in  the  faith,  to  encourage  them  to  walk  in  a  manner  becoming 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  to  caution  them  against  the  intrusion  of  judais- 
ing  teachers,  and  to  testify  his  gratitude  for  their  Christian  bounty. 
Accordingly,  after  a  short  introduction  (i.  1,  2.),  he  proceeds. 

Sect.  1.  To  express  his  gratitude  to  God  for  their  continuing 
steadfast  in  the  faith,  and  prays  that  it  may  continue  (i.  3 — II.); 
and,  lest  they  should  be  discouraged  by  the  tidings  of  his  im- 
prisonment, he  informs  them  that  liis  sufferings  and  confinement, 
so  faV  from  impeding  the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  had  "  rather 
fallen  out  to  its  furtherance ;  "  and  assures  them  of  his  readiness 
to  live  or  die,  as  should  be  most  for  their  welfare  and  the  glory 
of  God.  (12—20.)' 

Sect.  2.  He  then  exhorta  them,  in  a  strain  of  the  most  sublime 
and  pathetic  eloquence,  to  maintain  a  conduct  worthy  of  the 
Gospel,  and  to  the  practice  of  mutual  love  and  candour,  enforced 
by  the  highest  of  all  examples, — that  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  to 
work  out  their  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  that  he 
may  rejoice  in  the  day  of  Christ  on  their  account  (i.  21 — 30.,  ii. 
1 — 17.);  and  promises  to  send  Timothy  and  Epaphroditus,  of 
whom  he  makes  a  very  affectionate  mention.  (19 — 30.) 

Sect.  3.  He  solemnly  cautions  them  against  judaising  teachers, 
who  preached  Christ  through  envy  and  strife,  (iii.  iv.  1 .) 

Sect.  4.  After  some  admonitions  to  particular  persons  (iv.  2,  3.), 
and  some  general  exhortations  to  Christian  cheerfulness,  modera- 
tion, and  prayer  (4 — 7.),  he  proceeds  to  recommend  virtue  in  the 
roost  extensive  sense,  mentioning  all  the  different  bases  on  which 
it  had  been  placed  by  the  Grecian  philosophers.  (8,  9.)  Towards 
the  close  of  his  Epistle,  he  makes  his  acknowledgments  to  the 
Fhilippians  fur  their  seasonable  and  liberal  supply,  as  it  was  a 
convincing  proof  of  their  affection  for  him,  and  of  their  concern 
for  the  support  of  the  Gospel,  which  he  preferred  far  before  any 
secular  interest  of  his  own,  expressly  disclaiming  all  selfish 
mercenary  views,  and  assuring  them,  with  a  noble  simplicity, 
that  he  was  able  upon  all  occasions  to  accommodate  his  temper 
to  his  circumstances ;  and  had  learned,  under  the  teachings  of 
divine  grace,  in  whatever  station  Providence  might  see  fit  to 
place  him,  therewith  to  be  content  (10  —  18.)  After  which  the 
apostle,  having  encouraged  them  to  expect  a  rich  supply  of  all 
their  wants  from  their  God  and  Father,  to  whom  he  devoutly 
ascribes  the  honour  of  all  (19.),  concludes  with  salutations  from 
himself  and  his  friends  at  Kome  to  the  whole  church,  and  a 
solemn  benediction.  (21  —  23.) 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Epistle  to  the  church  at  Philippi  is  the 
only  one,  of  all  St.  Paul's  letters  to  the  churches,  in  which  not  one 
censure  is  expressed  or  imi)lied  against  any  of  its  members ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  sentiments  of  unqualified  commendation  and  confidence 

>  Venes  15 — 18.  aro  a  parenthesis,  though  not  so  marked  in  any  editions  or  translations 
«bich  we  have  seen. 
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pervade  every  part  of  this  Epistle.     It«  style  is  singularly  animated, 

affectionate,  and  pleasing.  , .    t^  •  ,i        j  .u     a  * 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and  ^the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Hor»  Paulinas,  Chap.  Vll. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

ON   THE   EPISTLB    TO   TDE    COLOSSIANS. 

I.  Bt  whom  or  at  what  time  Christianity  was  planted  at  Ulossse', 
we    have   no  certain   information.      Dr.  Lardncr,    Bishop   Ton.l.ne, 
Boehmer,  and  others  [amongst  whom  some  recent  wnters  may  be  m- 
cluded]  are  of  opinion   that  the  church  at  Colossa;  was  founded  by 
Paul;  and  they  ground  this  opinion  priucipally  on  the  foUowmg  con- 
siderations ;  viz.  .     .       , .  ,  .  tu    „:*:„. 
That  Paul  was  twice  in  Phrygia,  in  which  country  were  the  c  ties 
of  Coloasaj,  Laodicea,  and  Hierapolis,-that  he  does  in  effect  say  that 
he  had  dispensed  the  Gospel  to  the  Colossians  (..  2 1-25.), -and  that 
it  appears,  from  the  terms  of  affection  and  authority  discoverable  in 
this  Epistle,  that  he  did  not  address  them  as  strangers    but  as  ac- 
quaintances, friends,  and  converts.     It  is  true  that  Paul  was  twice 
in  Phrygia.  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  v.sited  the  three  cities 
above  mentioned;  for  his  route  lay  considerably  to  the  northward 
of   them,   from   Cilicia  and   Derbe   to   Lystra,   and  thence   through 
Phrygia  and  Galatia  to  Mysia  and  Troas.  (Act^  xvi.  6.)     And  m  his 
Becond  tour  he  also  passed  through  Galatia  and  Phrygia  to  Kphesus 
and  Troas  (Acta  xviii.  23.),  and  so  through  the  upper  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor  (xix.  1.)     That  Paul  did  not  plant  the  church  at  Colosaa;, 
\s  evident  from  his  own  declaration  in  ii.  1.,  where  he  says  riu.t 
neither  the  Colossians  nor  the  Laodiceans  had  then  "seen  his  face  in 
the  flesh."     But  though  Paul  had  never  been  in  Colossa  when  he 
wrote  this  Epistle,  yet  Christianity  had  evidently  been  taught  and  a 
church  plant!ed  there.     Rosenrauller  is  of  opm.on  that  the  Gospe 
was  introduced  into  that  city  by  Epaphms.    It  .s  not  improbable     .a 
Epaphras,  who  is  mentioned  in  i.  7.,  iv.  12. 13.   was  one  of  the  eari.est 
eUers;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  be  was  t^.e  person 
wTo  first  planted  Christianity  there.     Indeed,  it  is  not  likely  that 

.  Kb«>nn.iiller.  Scholia    in    Nov.  TcBt.  ton.  iv.  PP-  4"-475^;  ^"1-1    Preface  jur 
I'Epitre  aux  l-hilippicnsi  Miclmoli»'s  IniroJuct.on,  vol.  .v.  pp.  '^^  irV-    M»ck„ichT. 

mmmmmmsrk 

"".'■ln'coL*r2  instead  of  *,  KoXo.^oT.,  a,  Cofo..<r,  the  Alexandri»n  Vatican,  Co-Wx 
E  hJe-n,^ and  ^V^r^l'-lerancient  n.an,,.cnpt,  read  '^^>^;- ^^^  Z  ZT^ 
the  Colassians.  With  them  agree  the  Synac,  "-"P'"^.  '"^  .'^'»™^  ^  ^„j„,  „f  ,„„  cay 
OH«en.  Gregory  of  Nys^^andn,,.,^^ 

"v:trrXvartrvof  rp.'9:")'coloss»  appear,  to  be  the  n.ore  correct  „an.e. 
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the  ColoBsians  would  send  away  the  founder  of  their  Church  while  it 
waa  yet  in  an  infant  state.  As  it  appears  from  Acts  xix.  10.  that, 
during  Paul's  residence  at  Ephcsus,  many  persons,  both  Jews  and 
Greeks,  came  from  various  parts  of  Asia  to  hear  the  Gospel,  Michaelia 
supposes  that  several  Colossiana,  particularly  Philemon,  were  of  this 
number.  lie  also  thiuka  that  Timothy  might  have  taught  them  the 
Christian  faith;  as  Paul  subjoins  his  name  to  his  own  (i.  1.),  and 
throughout  the  first  chapter  speaks  in  their  joint  names,  except  where 
the  subject  relates  to  his  owu  imprisonment,  and  where  Timothy  of 
course  could  not  be  included. 

II.  JiBut  though  it  is  impossible  now  to  ascertain  the  founder  of  the 
church  at  Colossac,  the  Epistle  itself  furnishes  us  with  a  guide  to  its 
date.  In  Col.  iv.  3.  the  apostle  alludes  to  his  imprisonment,  from 
wiiich  circumstance,  as  well  as  from  its  close  affinity  to  the  Epietle 
addressed  to  the  Ephesians,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  written  nearly  at 
the  same  time.  Accordingly  most  commentators  and  critics  refer  it  to 
the  year  62.     Its  genuineness  was  never  disputed. 

III.  At  the  time  of  writing  this  Epistle,  Paul  was  "  an  ambassador 
in  bonds,"  for  maintaining  the  freedom  of  the  Gentile  converts  from 
all  subjection  to  the  law  of  Moses. 

Its  immediate  occasion  was,  some  difficulties  that  had  arisen 
among  the  Colossians,  in  consequence  of  which  they  sent  Epaphraa 
to  Rome,  to  acquaint  the  apostle  with  the  state  of  their  aflfiiirs ;  to 
which  we  may  add  the  letter  (Col.  iv.  16.)  sent  to  him  by  the  Lao- 
diccans,  who  seem  to  have  written  to  him  concerning  the  errors  of 
the  false  teachers,  and  to  have  asked  his  advice.  Paul,  therefore, 
replies  in  the  present  Epistle,  which  he  sent  to  the  Colossians  as 
being  the  larger  church,  and  also  because  the  false  teachers  had  pro- 
bably caused  greater  disturbances  among  the  Colossians ;  but  desired 
that  they  would  send  the  same  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans,  and  ask 
tliem  for  a  copy  of  their  letter  to  Paul,  in  order  that  they  might  the 
better  understiind  his  answer. 

W'lio  the  false  teachers  were,  is  a  point  not  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined. Michaelis  is  of  opinion  that  this  Epistle  was  directed  against 
the  tenets  and  practices  of  the  Essenes,  of  which  sect  an  account  has 
been  given  in  the  preceding  volume.  But  it  is  more  probable  that 
tiicy  were  partly  superstitious  judaising  teachers,  who  diligently  in- 
culcated not  only  the  Mosaic  law,  but  also  the  absurd  notions  of  the 
rabbins  and  partial  converts  from  Gcntliism  who  blended  Platonic 
notions  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Platonists  entertained  singular  ideas  concerning  demons,  whom  they 
represented  as  carrying  men's  prayers  to  God,  from  whom  they 
brought  back  the  blessings  supplicated ;  and  the  doctrines  of  tho 
Jews  concerning  angels  were  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Platonics 
concerning  demons.  ( It  appears  from  Col.  ii.  16 — 23.  that  the  false 
teiichcrs  inculcated  the  worship  of  angels,  abstinence  from  animal 
food,  the  observance  ol'  the  Jewish  festival;?,  new  moons  and  Sabbaths, 
the  mortification  of  the  body  by  long-continued  fastings,  and,  in 
short,  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  law,  cither  as  absolutely 
liccessary  to  salvation,  or  as  tending  to  flesiily  perfection. 
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IV  The  SCOPE  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  is,  to  show  tliat  all 
hope  of  man's  redemption  is  founded  on  Christ  our  Redeemer,  m 
whom  alone  all  complete  fulness,  perfcct.ons,  and  Puffic.ency,  are 
centered;  to  instruct  as  to  His  person,  glor.cs  and  hcadslnp ;  to 
cution  the  Colossians  .against  the  insinuations  of  judai.mg  teachers, 
and  also  against  ,,hilo8ophical  speculations  and  deceits  and  human 
traditions,  as  inconsistent  with  Christ  and  his  fulness  for  our  salva- 
tion ;  and  to  excite  the  Colossians,  by  the  most  persuasive  argumcnU, 
to  a  temper  and  conduct  worthy  of  their  sacred  char.ictcr.  llu; 
Epistle,  therefore,  consists  of  two  principal  parte  besides  the  mtro- 
duction  and  conclusion. 

I  After  a  short  inscription  or  introduction  (i.  1.  2  )  P*"' begin,  with  expressing 
great  joy  for  the  favour'ablo  character  which  he  had  ''•^^Vn  Ti  T  He  J'lJn 
then  that  he  daily  prayed  for  their  further  improvement.  (3-14).  He  "■«" 
Jake,  a  short  .ii.-res  ion  in  order  to  describe  the  d.pn.ty  of  Je,u,  Chr«^  wl>o,  he 
decide,  created  ;il  things,  whether  throne,  or  domin.ons  pnnc.palifes  or  powers, 
-that  he  alone  was  the  head  of  the  church,  and  had  died  to  reconcile  men  to  ,i,c 

le,  L  .,f  "e?ms'^f  Taw  F^m  this  Lw  of  the  excellency  of  Christ',  person, 
stntat  on    ,1     crms  occasion  to  expres,  the  cheerlu  ne^, 

t"fh  whi^  he  uVeXnU  cai^e  of  the  GosH;  -d  his  earnest  -lic.ude  to 
rjia  hi  inisiry  among  them  in  the  most  success  ul  ''"'""^T  ;^=":'"Sl'''='"  "[,'''' 
concern  fl-r  .he'm  and^for  the  "ther  Christians  .n  the  ne,ghWrho<Kl  thatjhey 
mi.-ht  be  est.ibli8hed  in  their  adherence  to  the  Christian  faith   (>■  21-29.,  "•'-^.  > 

To  the^e  doctrmi  instrSction.  succeed  precepts  concerning  the  practical  ,lu  les  of 
life    mSj  the  relative  duties  of  hu,band,  and  wives,  pai^nta  and  children 
lile,  '»P«;'''''y  ;""  J=  ,■■■  ■     ,_A  \     The  Epistle  conclude,  with  matter,  chiefly 
ofTprlvite  nru^e:'exiept'Ihe^eitions  for  heading  it  in  the  church  of  L^xhce.. 
as  well  as  in  that  of  Colosse.  (iv.  7—18.) 

Whoever,  says  Michaelis,  would  understand  the  Epistles  to  the 
Ephesiana  and  Colossians,  must  read  them  together.  The  one  is  in 
most  places  a  commentary  on  the  other;  the  ^^^^'"l^f '^f^^'T 
sages  in  one  Epistle,  which,  if  considered  alone,  might  be  variously 
Xpreted,  being  determined  by  the  parallel  passages  in  he  other 
Sle  Yet,  though  there  is  a  great  similarity,  the  Epiate  to  the 
cEans  contains  Lnv  things  w^ch  are  not  t.  be  found  .n  that  to 
the  Ephesians;  especially  in  regard  to  the  worship  of /'"S^lV^"; 
many  single  pointe!  which  appear  to  be  Essene,  and  might  prevad  at 
Colossae.' 

.  Boehmcr,  Isagoije  in  Epistolam  ad  Colossense,,  Cal-e,  Pr^ace  -_^fP;'-,»J^'. 
collalis.  Svo.  Lugd.  But.  1803. 
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The  following  Table  exhibits  the  corresponding  passages  of  the 
Epistles  to  the  Ephesiana  and  Colossians. 


Ephuiams. 

Ch.  i.  1,  2. 
L6.7. 
i.  10. 
L  15,  16. 
i.  17—21. 
i.  22.  iii.  10,11. 
i  19.  ii.  1—5. 
ii.  1. 

ii.  13—16. 
iii.  1. 
iii.  3,  &c 
iv.  2—4. 
iv.  16. 


Colossians. 

Ch.  L  I.  3. 
L  13. 
i.  19,  20 
i.  3,  i. 
L  9—15. 
i.  16—18. 
ii.  12,  13. 
i.  21. 

i.  20.  ii.  14. 
i.  24,  25. 
i.  26—29. 
ii.  12—15. 
il  19. 


EruxsiANO. 
Ch.  Iy.  22 — 25. 
iv.  17—21. 
It.  29. 
IT.  32. 
iT.  31. 
V.  5. 
Y.  6. 
T.  7,  8. 
Y.  15,  16. 
Y.  18—20. 


CoLOSSIAIfB. 
Ch.  iii.  9,  10. 

L  21.  ii.  6.  iiL8 la 

ir.  6. 
iii.  12,  IS. 
iii.  8. 
iii.  .V 
iii.  6. 
iii.  7,  8. 
iv.  5. 
■ii.  16,  17. 


V.21— 23.TL1— 9.iii.  18—25.  Iy.  1. 
vL  18—20.  iy.  2 — 4. 

vL  21,  22.  IT.  7—9. 


On  the  undeiigned  coincidences  between  this  Ei)i8tle  and  the  Acta 
of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Horae  Paulina,  Chap.  VIII. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

ON    THE   FIRST    EFISTLB    TO   THB    TI1ES8ALONIAN8. 

I.  Chiiistianity  was  first  planted  at  Thessalonica  by  St.  Paid,  a.  d. 
50,  who  formed  a  church,  composed  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  but 
the  latter  were  most  numerous.  (Acts  xviL  2 — 4.)  The  unbe- 
lieving Jews,  however,  having  stirred  up  a  persecution  against  him 
and  his  company,  they  were  forced  to  flee  to  Beroea,  and  thence  to 
Athens  (xvii.  5 — 15.),  from  which  city  he  proceeded  to  Corinth. 
Being  thus  prevented  from  visiting  the  Thessalonians  again  as  he  had 
intended  (1  Thess.  ii.  17,  18.),  he  sent  Silas  and  Timothy  to  visit 
them  in  his  stead  (iii.  6.),  and,  on  their  return  to  him  from  Macedonia, 
(Acts  xvii.  14,  15.,  xviii.  5.),  he  wrote  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Thes- 
salonians, A.D.  52,  from  Corinth,  and  not  from  Athens,  as  the  spurious 
subscription  to  this  Epistle  imports.' 

II.  The  first  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  is  generally  admitted  to 
have  been  one  of  the  earliest  written,  if  indeed  it  oe  not  the  veryjirst*, 
of  all  St.  Paul's  letters,  and  we  find  that  he  was  anxious  that  it  should 
be  read  to  all  the  Christian  churches  in  Macedonia.  In  chap.  y.  27. 
he  gives  the  following  command :  —  I  adjure  you  hy  the  Lord  that  this 
Epistle  be  read  unto  all  the  holy  brethren.  This  direction  is  very  pro- 
perly inserted  in  his  first  Epistle.  Its  genuineness  has  never  been 
disputed  until  modem  times.  It  is  certainly  quoted  and  recognised 
as  St  Paul's   production   (together    with   the    second  Epistle)   hy 

'  Grotius  has  contended  that  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  is  In  reality  the 
second,  but  he  has  not  supported  that  conjecture  by  uij  historical  evidence. 

*  Calmet,  Bloch,  Dr.  Macknight,  and  many  other  modern  critics,  after  Chrrsoitom  and 
Theodoret,  are  decidedl/  of  opinion  that  this  is  the  earliest  written  of  all  St.  Paul's 
Epistles. 
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Irenaeus*,  Clement  of  Alexandria',  Tertullian*,  Caius^  Origen*,  and 
all  subsequent  ecclesiastical  writers. 

[Dr.  Davidson  (Introd.  iL  451 — 467.)  has  sufficiently  discussed 
the  arguments  (if  such  they  can  be  called)  by  which  Baur  and  others 
have  sought  to  oppose  the  authority  of  one  or  both  of  the  Epistles  to 
the  Thessalonians.] 

IIL  The  immeaiate  occasion  of  Paul's  writing  this  Epbttle  was,  the 
fovourable  re|)ort  which  Timothy  had  brought  him  of  the  steadfast- 
ness of  the  Thessalonians  in  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.  He  therefore 
wrote  to  confirm  them  in  that  faith,  lest  they  should  be  turned  aside 
from  it  by  the  persecutions  of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  and  also  to  excite 
them  to  a  holy  conversation,  becoming  the  dignity  of  their  high  and 
holy  calling.     This  Epistle  consists  offive  parts,  viz. 

Part  I.   The  Inscription,  (i.  1.) 

Part  II.  celebrates  the  grace  of  God  towards  the  Thessalonians,  and 
reminds  them  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Gospel  was  preached  to 
them.  (L  2—10.,  ii.  1—16.) 

Part  III.  TTie  apostle  declares  his  desire  to  see  them,  together  with 
his  affectionate  solicitude  for  them,  and  his  prayer  for  them.  (ii.  17 — 
20.  iii.)     In 

Part  IV.  he  exhorts  them  to  grow  in  holiness  (iv.  1 — 8.)  and  in  bro- 
therly love,  with  industry.  (9 — 12.) 

Part  V.  contains  exhortations  against  immoderate  sorrow  for  their 
brethren,  who  had  departed  in  the  faith;  together  with  admonitimu 
concerning  the  coming  of  Christ  to  judgment,     (iv.  13 — 18.,  v.  1 

-11.)  . 

The  Epistle  concludes  with  various  practical  advices  and  instruc- 
tions, (v.  12—28.) 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Horaa  Paulinas,  Chap.  IX.* 


CHAP.  XVIIL 

Olf  THK  SKOOND  XFISTLK  TO  THS  THKSSALOinARB. 

L  The  second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  was  evidently  -written 
soon  after  ihe  first  (a.d.  52),  and  from  the  same  place;  for  Silvanus 
or  Silas,  and  Timothy,  are  joined  together  with  the  apostle  in  the 

'  Lardner,  8yo.  toL  U.  p.  164. ;  4to.  toL  L  p.  368. 

•  Ibid.  8to.  toL  U.  p.  S23.;  4lo.  vol.  L  p.  401. 

■  Ibid.  8yo.  voL  Ii.  p.  264.;  4ta  vol.  L  p.  423. 

•  Ibid.  Sto.  toL  ii.  p.  374. ;  4to.  toL  L  p.  482. 

■  Ibid.  8to.  vol  iL  pp.  628.  630.;  4to.  vol.  L  pp.  566,  567. 

•  Calmet,  Preface  snr  U  premiere  Epitre  aux  Theasalonlens  j  IMenmBHer,  Scholia, 
torn.  Iy.  pp.  681,  682.;  Bloch,  Chronotaxis  Scriptomm  Panii,  pp.  »» — 109.1  Michaelis, 
YoL  Iy.  pp.  23—29.1  Hog's  Introdaction,  ii.  §§  90-92.  Bat  the  fullest  view  of  all  the 
ciictunstanoes  of  this  Epistle  is  given  in  Bargerhondt's  Spedmea  Aeademicnm  In- 
angnrale  de  Coetns  Chriitianonim  Thessalonicensis  Orta  Faiisqae,  et  prioris  Paoli  ii* 
scriptiD  Epistolc  Consilio  «t  Argumenta     Lngd.  Bat.  1825.  Sto, 
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insci-iption  of  this  Epistle  as  well  as  that  of  the  former.  The  Epistle 
was  occasioned  by  the  information  communicated  to  Paul  by  the  person 
who  had  conveyed  his  fir3t  letter  to  the  Thessalonians,  respecting  the 
state  of  their  church.  Among  other  things  he  was  informed,  from 
some  expressions  in  it ',  that  many  of  them  expected  that  the  day  of 
the  Lord  would  happen  in  that  age ;  and  that  such  of  them  as  thought 
the  advent  of  Christ  and  the  accompanying  events  to  be  immediate, 
were  neglecting  their  secular  affairs,  as  being  inconsistent  with  a  due 
expectation  of  that  important  event.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  state 
of  the  Thessalonians  was  made  known  to  Paul,  he  wrote  this  second 
JElpistle,  to  correct  their  misapprehension,  to  rescue  them  from  an  error 
which  (appearing  to  rest  on  apostolical  authority)  must  ultimately  be 
injurious,  and  to  recommend  several  Christian  duties. 

II.  After  a  short  introduction,  the  apostle  begins  with  commending 
the  faith  and  charity  of  the  Thessalonians,  of  which  he  had  heard  a 
favourable  report.  lie  expresses  his  joy  on  account  of  the  patience 
with  which  they  endured  persecution ;  which,  he  observes,  was  a 
proof  of  a  righteous  judgment  to  come,  where  their  persecutors  would 
meet  with  their  proper  recompense,  and  the  righteous  be  delivered 
out  of  all  their  afflictions.  And  all  this  (he  assures  them)  will  take 
place,  when  Jesus  Christ  returns  with  pomp  and  majesty  as  universal 
judge.  He  further  assures  them  of  his  constant  prayers  for  their 
further  improvement,  in  order  that  they  may  attain  the  felicity  pro- 
mised, (ch.  i.) 

He  then  proceeds  to  rectify  the  mistake  of  the  Thessalonians,  who, 
from  misundei'standing  a  passage  in  his  foi'mer  letter,  or  from  wrong 
information,  believed  oti  ivS<m}Kev  1}  fj/iepa  tow  K.vpiov.  "  The 
day  of  the  Lord,"  he  informs  them,  will  not  come  until  a  great 
apostasy  has  overspread  the  Christian  world,  the  nature  of  which  he 
describes.  Symptoms  of  this  mystery  of  iniquity  had  then  appeared  : 
but  the  apostle  expresses  his  thankfulness  to  God  that  the  Thes- 
salonians had  escaped  this  corruption  ;  and  he  exhorts  them  to  stead- 
fastness, praying  that  God  would  comfort  and  strengthen  them,  (ii.) 

He  next  requests  their  prayers  for  himself,  and  for  Silvanus  and 
Timothy,  his  two  assistants  ;  at  the  same  time  expressing  his  confidence 
that  they  would  pay  a  due  regard  to  the  instructions  he  had  given 
them.  And  he  proceeds  to  correct  some  irregularities  that  had  crept 
into  their  church.  Some  of  the  Thessalonians  seem  to  have  led  an 
idle  and  disorderly  life :  these  he  severely  reproves,  and  commands  tlie 
faithful  to  ehun  their  company,  if  they  still  remained  incorrigible. 
The  apoatle  concludes  with  his  apostolical  benediction ;  and  informs 
them  that  his  writing  the  salutation  with  his  own  hand  was  a  token 
of  the  genuineness  of  all  the  Epistles  which  he  wrote. 

From  the  preceding  view  of  this  Epistle,  it  will  be  seen  that  it 
consists  of  five  parts,  viz. 

1.  The  Inscription,  (i.  1,  2. 

2.  St  Paul's  Thanksgiving  and  Prayer  for  them.  (i.  3—12.) 

3.  Tiie  Rectification  of  their  Mistake  concerning  the  day  of  judgment 
and  the  doctrine  concerning  the  man  of  ain.  (li.) 

'  See  I  Tlicss.  It.  15.  17.,  T.  4.  6.  ^ 
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4.  Various  advices  relative  to  Christian  virtues,  particularly 

i.  To  prayer,  with  a  prayer  for  the  Thessalonians.  (iii.  1—5.) 
ii.  To  correct  the  disorderly,  (iii.  6 — 16.) 

5.  The  Conclusion,  (iii.  17,  18.) 

III.  Although  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  is  the  shortest 
of  all  St,  Paul's  letters  to  the  churches  it  is  not  inferior  to  any  of  them 
in  the  sublimity  of  the  sentiments,  and  in  that  spirit  by  which  all  the 
writings  of  this  apostle  are  so  eminently  distinguished.  This  Epistle 
has  one  feature  peculiar  to  itself  in  the  prediction  which  it  contains  of 
the  "  Man  of  Sin,"  and  the  "  Mystery  of  Iniquity."  It  thus  has  an 
especially  prophetic  character.  [This  portion  was  applied  by  the 
early  church  to  a  person,  the  Antichrist,  manifesting  all  power  of 
evil,  just  before  the  second  advent  of  Christ  More  recent  writers 
have  applied  it  to  the  Papacy ;  while  of  late  years  many  have  main- 
tained the  earlier  opinion  with  regard  to  this  prophecy,  and  many 
other  portions  of  Scripture,  especially  in  Daniel  and  the  Apocaly[)!-e.] 

Of  the  undesigned  coincidences  lietween  this  Epistle  and  the  Act^i  of 
the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Horae  Paulinae,  Chap.  X. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

ON    THE   FIRST    EPISTLE    TO   TIMOTHT. 


I.  Timothy,  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  addressed,  was  a  native  of 
Lystra,  a  city  of  Lycnonia,  in  Asia  Minor.  His  father  was  a  Greek, 
but  his  mother  was  a  Jewess  (Acts  xvi.  1.),  and,  as  well  as  his  grand- 
mother Lois,  a  person  of  excellent  character.  (2  Tim.  1.  5.)  The 
pious  care  they  took  of  his  education  soon  appeared  to  have  the  desired 
success ;  for  we  are  assured  by  St  Paul  that,  from  his  childhood, 
Timothy  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Holy  Scriptures.  (2  Tim.  111. 
15  )  It  is  generally  supposed  that  he  was  converted  to  the  Christian 
faith  during  the  first  visit  made  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  Lystra. 
(Acts  xiv  )  From  the  time  of  his  conversion,  Timothy  made  such 
proficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  tlie  Gospel,  and  was  so  remarkable 
for  the  sanctity  of  his  manners,  as  well  as  for  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
Christ,  tli.it  he  attracted  the  esteem  of  all  the  brethren  in  those  parts. 
Accordingly,  when  the  apostle  came  from  Antioch  in  Syria  to  Lystra 
the  second  time,  they  commended  Timothy  so  highly  to  him,  that 
Paul  selected  him  to  be  the  companion  of  his  travels,  having  pre- 
viously circumcised  him  (Acts  xvi.  2,  3.),  and  conferred  on  him 
spiritual  gifts  in  a  solemn  manner  by  imposition  of  hands  (1  lim.iv. 
14  2  Tim.  L  6.),  though  at  that  time  he  probably  was  not  more  than 
twenty  years  of  age.  (1  Tim.  iv.  12.)  From  that  period  frequent 
mention  is  made  0?  Timothy,  as  the  attendant  of  Paul  in  his  various 
iourneyings,  assisting  him  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  in  conveying 
his  instructions  to  the  churches.  When  the  apoatle  was  driven  from 
Thc8.-alonica  and  Beroea  by  persecuUon,  he  left  Silas  and  Tunothy 
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there  to  strengthen  the  churches  in  the  fuith.  (Acts  xvii.  13,  14.) 
Thence  they  went  to  Paul  at  Corinth  (xviii.  5.),  and  from  Epiiesua 
he  again  sent  Timothy  to  Thessalonica  ^Acts  xix.  22.,  1  Thess.  iii. 
2,  3.)  to  comfort  the  believers  under  their  tribulatioi^s  and  persecu- 
tions. Timothy  returning  to  the  apostle,  next  accompanied  him  into 
Asia  (Acts  xx.  4.),  and  was  left  at  Ephesus  (1  Tim.  i.  3,  4.)  to  instruct 
the  church  in  that  city,  the  care  of  which  was  coufided  to  Timothy. 
How  long  he  watched  over  the  Ephesian  church  is  not  known ;  but 
he  was  at  a  later  period  called  to  the  apostle  at  Rome.  We  are  wholly 
uncertain  as  to  the  time  of  his  deatli. 

4  II.  The  date  of  this  Epistle  has  been  much  disputed.  Dr.  Lardner 
refers  it  to  the  year  56;  Dr.  Benson,  Michaelia,  and  Hug  (after 
Cappel,  Grotius,  Lighlfoot,  and  several  other  critics),  date  it  in  A.D. 
58;  Bibhop  Pearson,  Le  Clerc,  Dr.  Mill,  and  Rosenmiiller,  in  a.d. 
65 ;  Drs.  Whitby,  Macknight,  and  Paley,  and  Bishop  Tomline,  in  64. 

In  favour  of  the  earlt  DATE  it  is  argued, 

1.  That  it  appears  from  the  third  chapter  of  this  Epiitle,  that  no  bishops  had 
been  then  appointed  at  Rphesus.  St.  Paul  instructs  Timothy  in  the  choice,  as  nf 
an  appointment  to  »  new  office,  and  "  hopes  to  return  to  him  shortly."  And  it  is 
not  probalile  tlie  apostle  would  sufTer  a  conimunity  to  be  long  without  governors. 
Now  he  departed  from  Ephesus  when  he  trHvelled  into  Macedonia  (Acts  xx  1.), 
and  we  see  from  v.  17.  !28.  that  on  his  return  bishops  had  been  appointed.  Conse- 
quently this  Epistle  must  have  been  written  at  the  beginnin;{  of  his  journey  ;  for 
Tiniothv  soon  left  Ephesus,  and  was  at  Corinth  with  PauI.  (Acts  xviii.  &.)  Ha 
even  jomed  him  in  Macedonia,  for  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  written  in 
Macedonia,  was  in  the  joint  names  of  Paul  and  Timothy.  This  Epistle,  therefore, 
was  written  a  short  time  before  the  second  to  the  Corinthians. 

2.  It  is  further  contended,  thnt  Timothy,  at  the  time  thia  Epistle  was  written, 
was  in  danger  of  being  "  despised  for  his  youth."  (1  Tim.  ir.  12.)  As  he  became 
an  usociate  of  Paul  at  Lystra  (Acts  xvi.  1.)  so  early  as  a.  d.  60,  he  must  then  have 
been,  as  an  assistant  in  the  Gospel,  at  least  twenty  years  of  age.  If  this  Epistle  was 
written  a.  t>.  65,  he  must  have  been  of  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  could  not 
have  been  less  than  fifteen  years  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  He  coold  not  in  that 
case  have  been  despised  for  his  youth ;  though  he  might  before  be  had  reached  his 
twenty-teventli  year. 

On  the  contrary,  in  behalf  of  the  LATER  date,  which  supposes  this 
Epistle  to  have  been  written  after  St  Paul's  first  imprisonment  at 
Rome,  A.  D.  64  or  65,  it  is  insisted, 

1.  That  it  appears  from  St  Paul's  Epistle*  to  Philemon  (22.)  and  to  the  Fhilip- 
piani  (ii.  24.),  that  lie  evidently  designed,  when  he  had  a  prospect  of  being  releaned, 
to  Bf>  both  to  Colosss  and  into  Macedonia.  Kow  it  is  admitted  that  these  two 
Epistlea  were  written  towards  the  close  of  St.  Paul's  first  imprisonment  at  Home; 
and,  if  he  executed  bis  intention  of  going  to  Colosns  immediately  after  his  release, 
it  is  very  probable  that  he  would  visit  Ephesus,  which  waa  in  the  vicinity  of  Cutossae, 
and  proceed  thence  to  PhiLippi. 

2.  We  farther  learn  trom  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  that  he  was  left  at  Ephesus 
to  oppose  the  foMowing  errors:  —  I.  Fables  invented  by  the  Jewish  doctors  to  re- 
commend the  observance  of  the  law  of  Moses  as  necessary  to  salvation;  —  2.  Un- 
certain genealogies,  by  which  individuals  endeavoured  to  trace  their  descent  from 
Abraham,  in  the  persuasion  that  they  would  be  saved,  menly  because  they  boil 
Abraham  to  their  father; — 3.  Intricate  questions  and  strifes  about  some  words  in 
the  law;  —  4.  Perversa  disputings  of  men  of  corrupt  minds,  who  reckoned  that 
which  produced  most  gain  to  be  the  best  of  godliness;  and  oppositions  of  knowledge 
falsely  so  named.  But  these  errors  had  not  taken  place  in  the  Ephesian  church 
bofgre  the  apostle's  departure;  for,  in  his  charge  to  toe  Ephesiau  elden  at  Miletus, 
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be  foretold  that  fulne  ten.  hers  would  enter  among  them  after  hia  departing  (AcU 
XX  29.)  :  /  know  that  after  my  >Uparth<-r,  ,hall  grievom  wohet  enter  tn  among  you, 
not  ,j,anng  the  flock.  30.  AUo  o/,jour  own  ,ehe.  shoU  men  arue,  ipeakmg  P^rverje 
thing.,  to  draw  away  di.ci,,le.  after  them,  ll.e  same  tlong  appear  from  the  two 
"piftle  which  the  apostii  wrot'e  to  the  Corinthians;  the  one  l^rom  Epheju.  before 
the  riot  of  Demetiii.,  the  other  fro...  Ma.e.lon,a  sfter  that  event;  and  from  the 
Epistle  which  he  wrote  to  the  Ephesians  themselves  from  Rome,  during  h.s  confine- 
■netit  there.  For  in  none  of  theie  letters  is  there  any  i.oti.re  Uken  of  the  above- 
n.c.tioned  errors  as  subsisting  among  the  Ephe»ia..s  at  the  Ume  they  -«;™  ""''«; 
which  cannot  be  ac'ounte.l  for  on  the  supposu.on  tha  they  -"y;«7'^."'  ' ' 
Kphesu.  when  th.  apostle  went  into  Macedon.n  after  the  no.  Y„%'b  -h"  he 
therefore,  with  Dr.  MackniKht,  that  the  first  Ep.sile  to  Fimothy,  '"  ''.'"^''  »''*; 
apostle  desired  hi.n  to  abide  at  Ei.hesus,  for  the  purpose  of  «pi>os,nsr  the  judaisers 
a^  their  errors,  could  not  be  written,  either  from  Troas,  or  from  Mace-lon,^  after 
the  riot,  as  those  who  contend  for  the  early  date  of  that  tpistle  suppose :  but  it  mu*t 
hav"  been  written  some  time  ofter  the  apostle's  release  from  fns  confincn.ent  in 
R^me,  wheZ  no  doubt,  he  vi,ite<l  the  church  at  Ephes.is.  and  found  the  jud.ising 
teachers  there  busily  employed  in  spreading  their  pernicious  errors, 
•'"a  In  the  first  Kpltle'l  Timoth?.  the  same  ..rsous.  ■^-'^-^ -"1.  P^j!^-,-^ 
reprobated,  which  are  condeuinc.l  in  the  second.  C"'"!^*  '  ^'"'^ 'I"  ^;;;j6;  "''^ 
2  Tim  iii  I  -5  ,  and  1  Tim.  vi.  20  with  2  Tim.  i.  14.,  a^d  1  Tun.  iv.  7.  and  yi.  Hi. 
tifh  2  Tim.  ii.  16.  The  s»me  ?ommands.  instructions,  and  encoun,ge»en^  ar^ 
civen  to  Timothy  in  the  first  Epistle  as  in  the  sewnd.  Compare  1  /.»"'•'"-''•'*• 
f,ilh  2  Tin.   iv    l-^.     The  s.iue  remedies  for  the  corruptions,  which  had  taken 

W  anion.,  tile  Ephesians.  are  prescribed  in  the  first  Epistle  a,  in  the  «H=ond 
K      .,.rTl  1";.  ■   iv    14   with  2  Tiin    i.  6,  7.     And  as  in  the  sea.nd  Eputle,  so  m 
fhTfirscler^hinVMs  adTlrled  to  Timothy,  a,  superintendent  ^^^^^ 
and  o      llm-ple  in  the  church  at  Ephesus:  all  which,  Ur.  Macknight  tl.i"kMm, 
iTes    l.a    tL  L.te  of  things  a-uon,   ti.e  Ephesians  w.is  the  some  whe.i  the  two 

'  p"tl,rw!ro  written.     Co-nscqucntly,  the  first  Epistle  was  written  only  .  few 
m'.nths  before  the  second,  and  not  long  before  the  apostle  s  death. 

To   the  late  date   of  this  fir.t  Eplnle,  however,  there  are  three 
pkuell.le  objections,  which  admit  of  easy  solutions. 

I     It  is   thought,  that  if  the   fir.,t  Epistle  to  Timothy   "f"  '^."<="   f  ?'  ',''« 

a   'stle-s  release!  ^-ecouhl  not,  with  any  propr.ety^h^^^^^^^^^     ^^Z^'Zl', 

b  ,  e5    fe  wasN-ritten.'   Sinie,  therefore.  Timotby  w„  '^" '"''-;  P^Ji^.^^^g 
which.V  the  Greeks  a.  well  as  the  Uom.ns,  w^  considered  n,  youth,  the  aposUe, 

-;'' ^'ibh^'^&r.o'uc&.^^eir  K\ 

con  Joi  the  C^rch  at  Ephesu.  had  a  '^l-^^l^l^^^^^^,  ^oti:;^ 
Z;  in    rESsrw'ri«e?:!terthL'2po.Vlf  l^^l.  .o  f  e  TimotHy  di^ons 

-=  e*[d£r;^i^rr  ThJ  ^:tT  ttht^-wbVr^  tT'^q^ 

Vri«en  before  ihe  apostfe  said  to  '»>«  .Epl^^,"".  ^^  if^,^^L^/ace  no 
ye,  among  >chom  I  have  gone  preaching  Ihi  kingdom  of  Uod,  Mou  Kt     y  y 
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more.  But  if,  by  tliis,  the  first  Epistle  to  Timotliy  ig  proved  to  have  been  written 
before  the  npostfe's  interview  with  the  elders  at  Miletus,  his  Kpistles  to  tlie  Fhilip- 
pians,  to  the  Hebrews,  and  to  Philemon,  in  which  he  promised  to  visit  thcin,  must 
likewise  have  been  written  before  the  interview  :  for  liis  devliirativn  respected  the 
I'hilippians,  the  Hebrews,  and  Philemon,  ns  well  as  the  Kphesiuna ;  for  they  cer- 
tainly were  persons  ainong  whom  the  a))09tle  had  |;one  preaching  the  kinj><lom  of 
Goil :  yet  no  conioientulor  ever  thought  the  Kpintles  above  mentiimed  were  written 
to  them  before  the  apostle's  interview  with  the  Ephesian  chlera.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  universally  acknowledged  that  these  Kpislles  were  written  four  years  after  the 
interview ;  namelr,  during  the  apostle's  first  im|irisoniucnt  at  Rome.  When,  there- 
fore, hf  told  the  Ephesian  elders,  that  they  and  his  other  converts,  among  whom  he 
had  gone  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God,  should  see  his  face  no  more,  as  it  was  no 
point  either  of  fuith  or  practice  which  he  spake,  he  may  well  be  supposed  to  have 
declared  nothing  but  his  own  opinion  resuliing  from  his  fears,  lie  had  lately 
escaped  the  rage  of  the  Jews,  who  laid  wait  for  him  in  Cenchrea  to  kill  him. 
(Acts  xx.  3.)  This,  with  their  fury  on  former  occasions,  filled  him  with  such 
anxiety,  that,  in  writing  to  the  Romans  from  Corinth,  he  requested  them  bi  ttrive 
together  with  him  in  their  prayeri',  that  he  might  be  delivered  from  the  unhetieving  in 
Judaa.  (Rom.  xv.  30,  31.) — Further,  that  in  his  speech  to  the  Ephesian  elders, 
the  apostle  only  declared  his  own  persuasion,  dictated  by  his  fears,  and  not  any 
suggestion  of  the  Spirit,  Dr.  Macknight  thinks,  is  plain  from  what  he  had  said  im- 
mediately before,  verse  22.  DehoM  I  go  bound  in  the  spirit  ti)  Jerwalem,  not  hnowing 
the  thinga  which  shall  be/al  me  there :  23.  Suve  that  the  Holy  Ohost  witnestcth  in 
etery  city,  saying  that  bonds  and  afflictions  abide  me.  Wherefore,  although  his  fears 
were  happily  didap[H)inted,  and  he  actually  visited  the  E|>hesians  after  his  release, 
his  character  as  an  inspired  apostle  is  not  hurt  in  the  least;  if,  in  saying  he  knew 
they  shotdd  see  his  face  no  more,  he  declared  his  own  persuasion  only,  and  no  dictate 
of  the  Holy  Spiiit.' 

We  conclude,  therefore,  tliat  St.  Paul  wrote  his  first  Epistle  to 
Timothy  about  the  end  of  the  year  64. 

[The  passage  1  Tim.  iv.  12.  appears  to  the  present  editor  to  be 
decisive  in  favour  of  a  comparatively  early  date  for  this  Epistle. 
Actual  youth,  and  not  some  conventional  division  of  human  life  which 
etiinds  opposed  to  old  age,  seems  clearly  to  be  intended.  The  dif- 
ferent suppositions  connected  with  the  time  when  this  Kjostle  could 
have  been  written,  are  discussed  by  Dr.  Davidson  (Introd.  iii.  p.  3 — 
32.);  a  mere  enumeration  of  them  cannot  be  made  in  a  brief  compass. 
It  must  therefore  suffice  to  say,  that  this  Epistle  to  Timothy  seems 
either  to  have  been  written  after  St.  Paul  left  Ephesus,  as  mentioned 
in  Acts  XX.,  and  went  into  Macedonia ;  or  else  after  lie  had  similarly 
A  isited  that  country  during  his  stay  at  Ephesus,  and  that  break  in  bis 
sojourn  there  was  not  recorded  in  the  Acta.  In  the  former  case,  it 
uiust  be  supposed  tliat  Timothy  returned  to  Ephesus  before  Paul 
quitted  that  city ;  and  that  Paul  did  not  carry  out  his  intention  of 
joining  him  at  Ephesus.  On  the  latter  hvpothesis  we  have  only  to 
bear  in  mind  the  admitted  fact  that  the  book  of  Acta  does  riot  fur- 
nish us  with  full  details  of  the  journeys,  &c.,  of  this  apostle.  Such 
an  unrecorded  visit  to  Macedonia  may  be  connected  with  the  short 
visit  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  he  paid  to  Corinth,  See  above, 
p.  529.] 

'  Dr.  Benson's  Preface  to  1  Tim.  (pp.  220—222.)  Michaelis,  vol  Iv.  pp.  75—78.  Bo- 
senniuUer,  Scholia  in  N.  T.  torn.  v.  pp.  I—*.;  Hug's  Introd.  vol.  ii.  §§  108—112. 
Liirdner'«  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  )>p.  316-320.)  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  292- 2»4.  Doddridge  aod 
'\Vliitl)y'8  Prefaces  to  I  Tim.  Mackniglit's  Preface  to  1  Tim.  sect.  IL  Dr.  Paley  has  ad- 
vocated the  Into  dale  of  this  Epistle  by  arguments  sia)ilar  to  those  above  stated.  Uurgg 
Puulinn    nn.  iHH  — 294. 
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III  But  whatever  uncertainty  may  have  prevaUed  concerning  the 
date  of  thU  Epistle,  it  has  been%.tbitually  acknowkdged  io^be  the 
undisnuted  production  of  the  apostle  Paul.  Both  the  first  nnd  $eeond 
EpttK 'Timothy  are  cited  or  alluded  to  ^1  f-^\^^^,^^^ 

Fathers,  and  the  first  Epistle  I'X /«  X^-^V  rlllUan^^^S 
centuries  by  Irena;u8»,  Clement  of  Alexandria*,  Tertulban  ,  Oaiiw  , 
Origen«!2d  by  aU  subsequent  ecclesiastical  wnters  without  ex- 

"' Ded'sive  as  these  testimonies  confessedly  are  the  authenticky  of 
thirSsIle  has  beendeniedby  Dr  Schleierma^er.Profe^orE^^^^^ 
horn,  and  others,  and  vindicated  by  Professor  Hug.  The  foUowmg  w 
an  abstract  of  the  objections  and  their  re*"t*tion :  7 

1  The  lanffuage  of  the  Epistle  cannot  be  that  of  St.  Faul,  because 
(it\;  .Sieged  wSressions  o^ur  which  are  either  not  to  be  found  in 
li.^tWr  Ed  sties  or  at  least  not  with  the  same  Bign.fication.  But 
S  stlfe'Ses;  tUcase  in  other  Epistles;  dnd  some  of  the  words 

pressions,  or  ucii»^°  ,       „     ^c   j,„^-ver    "in  addition  to 

sparcelv  have  indulged  themselves.       11,  however,     '".'T^  ,  -    ,  . 

Sncef  would  necesslrily  produce  a  diversity  of  expreasia^ 

2    The  doubta  which  have  been  raised  against  this  Epistle,  because 

known  examples  of  error,  as  a  warning  to  others,  ana  uii» 

n!  U  ht£Lerted,  that  there  is  a  contradiction  betwe^P  J  Tim. 

I  20.  where  Alexander  is  mentioned  as  a  hereUc,  and  2  Tim.  iv. 

.  I^ner-s  Work.,  Svo.  V6L  li.  pp  ...  »7^  .**<>•  -^  ^  PP"  »»»•  "'• 

•  Ibid.  8V0.  voL  iL  p.  1«4. 1  4to.  YoL  L  p.  368 

•  Ibid.  8to.  vol.  ii.  p.  S2*-i  *">■  »°'- '-  P- ,*?';  .„. 
.  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  U.  pp.  S6«.  2«S  !  *«V  ^l-,^  P-  "*- 
.  Ibid  8V0.  vol.  iL  p.  374.  i  4to.  vol.  L  p^483. 

.  Ibid.  SYO.  vol.  ii.  p.  471.  i  4to.  vol  L  p.  53S. 

•  Huof's  Introduction,  ii.  %  12.  ,  p  j,  j^  npr). 
.  cJerier.  Introd.  au  Nouv.  Test  p.  «^2.  "  »' 
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where  he  is  an  enemy  of  St.  Paul.  But  the  apostle  carefully  distin- 
guishes the  individual  in  the  second  Epistle  from  him  who  is  noticed 
in  the  first,  by  the  epithet  of  o  ;^aXK«iij,  the  workiir  in  metuh,  or  the 
imith.  Beza  and  Bolton  have  conjectured  that  he  was  the  person 
who  appeared  at  the  Roman  tribunal  among  the  accusers  of  Paul. 
This,  however,  is  of  little  moment,  as  from  this  name  being  very 
common,  there  must  have  been  hundreds  of  persons  who  bore  the 
name  of  Alexander.' 

In  short,  whoever  carefully  and  impartially  examines  the  style  of 
this  Epistle,  will  find  that  the  language  and  genius  of  the  apostle  of 
Ae  Gentiles  pervades  it  throughout ;  and  that  the  animating,  urgent, 
and  affecting  motives  which  it  presents,  are  such  as  proceeded  from 
the  heart,  and  such  as  no  impostor  could  imitate.' 

IV.  Timothy,  having  been  left  at  Ephesus,  "  to  charge  some  that 
they  should  teach  no  other  doctrine"  in  the  church  in  tiiat  city,  St 
Paul  wrote  this  Epistle  chiefly  to  instruct  him  in  the  choice  of  proper 
officers  in  the  church,  as  well  as  in  the  exercise  of  a  regular  ministry. 
Another  and  very  important  part  of  the  apostle's  design  was  to  caution 
this  young  evangelist  against  the  influence  of  those  false  teachers 
(Michaelis  thinks  they  were  Essenes),  who,  by  their  subtle  distinc- 
tions and  endless  controversies,  had  corrupted  the  purity  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  Gospel ;  to  press  upon  him,  in  all  hia  preaching,  a 
constant  regard  to  the  interests  of  practical  religion  ;  and  to  animate 
him  to  the  greatest  diligence,  fidelity,  and  zeal,  in  the  discharge  of 
his  office.     The  Epistle,  therefore,  consists  of  three  parts ;  viz. 

Pabt  I.    The  Introduction,  (i.  1,  2.) 

Pabt  II.  Instructions  to  Timothy  how  to  behave  in  the  Administration 
of  the  Church  at  Ephesus  ;  in  which, 

Sect.  1.  After  reminding  Timothy  of  the  charge  which  had  been 
committed  to  him,  viz..  To  preserve  the  purity  of  the  Gospel 
against  the  pernicious  doctrines  of  the  false  teachers  (enumerated 
above)  who&e  opinions  led  to  frivolous  controversies,  and  not  to 
a  holy  liff,  St  Paul  shows  the  use  of  the  law  of  Moses,  of  which 
these  teachers  were  ignorant  This  account  of  the  law,  he 
assures  Timothy,  was  agreeable  to  the  representation  of  it  in 
the  Gospel,  with  the  preaching  of  which  he  was  intrusted,  (i.  3 
— 1 1.)-  Having  mentioned  the  Gospel,  the  ap>ostle,  in  the  ful- 
ness of  his  heart,  makes  a  digression  to  express  his  gratitude  to 
God  in  calling  him,  who  had  been  a  persecutor,  to  the  Christian 
faith  and  ministerial  office ;  and  observes,  that  this  favour  was 
extended  to  him,  though  so  unworthy,  as  an  encouragement  to 
all  that  should  believe  in  every  future  age.  (12 — 20.) 

Sect.  2.  Paul  then  proceeds  to  give  Timothy  particular  instruc- 
tioni", 

$  i.  Concerning  the  manner  in  which  divine  worship  was  to  be  performed  in  the 
Epbesian  church,  (ii.) 
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%  ii.  Concerning  the  quali6cations  of  the  persons  whom  be  w.ts  to  ordain  bishops 
and  deacons  of  that  church,  (iii.)  '  •,  •      .       i       i. 

§  iii.  After  foretelling  the  great  corruptions  which  were  to  prevad  in  tlie  church 
in  future  times  (iv.  1—5.),  the  apoalle  instructs  Timothy, 

1.  How  to  support  the  sacred  character.  (6— 16.)  _ 

2.  How  to  admonish  aged  men  and  women  (y.  1,  2.),  and  in  what  manner  be 
should  treat  widows  (3-16.),  elders  (17-19.),  and  offendeni.  (20,  21.) 
Annexed  are  some  instructions  to  Timothy  himself.  (22—24.) 

3.  Concerning  the  duties  of  slaves,  (vi.  1,  2.) 

Sect.  3.  condemns  trifling  controversies  and  pernicious  disputes, 
censures  the  excessive  love  of  money,  and  charges  the  rich  to  be 
rich  in  good  works.  (vL  iii. — 19.) 
Part  III.   The  Conclusion.  (20,  21.) 

V.  Although  the  errors  of  the  judaising  teachers  at  Ephesus,  which 
pave  rise  to  St  Paul's  Epistles  to  Timothy,  have  long  disappeared, 
yet  "  the  Epistles  themselves  are  still  of  great  use,  as  they  serve  to 
show  the  impiety  of  the  principles  from  which  these  errors  proceeded. 
For  the  same  principles  are  apt  in  every  age  to  produce  errors  and 
vices,  which,  though  different  in  name  from  those  which  prevailed  in 
Ephesus  in  the  apostle's  days,  are  precisely  of  the  same  kmd,  and 
equally  pernicious.  —  These  Epistles  are  likewise  of  great  use  m  the  ' 
church,  as  they  exhibit  to  Christian  bishops  and  deacons,  in  every 
age,  the  moat  perfect  idea  of  the  duties  of  their  function ;  teach  the 
manner  in  which  these  duties  should  be  performed;  descnbe  the 
qualifications  necessary  in  those  who  aspire  to  such  holy  and  honour- 
able offices,  and  explain  the  ends  for  which  these  offices  were 
originally  instituted,  and  are  still  continued  in  the  church. 

'•  The  very  same  things,  indeed,  the  apostle,  about  the  same  time, 
wrote  to  Titus  in  Crete ;  but  more  briefly,  because  he  waa  an  older 
and  more  experienced  minister  than  Timothy.  Nevertheless  the  re- 
petition of  these  precepts  and  charges  is  not  without  ita  use  to  the 
church  still,  as  it  maketh  us  more  deeply  sensible  of  their  great  un- 
portance:  not  to  mention  that,  in  the.  Epistle  to  Titus,  there  are 
tilings  peculiar  to  itself,  which  enhance  ita  value.  In  short,  the 
Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  taken  together,  containing  a  fu  1 
account  of  the  qualifications  and  duties  of  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
may  be  considered  as  a  complete  body  of  divinely-inspired  eccle- 

'  In  nslne  this  expression  -  Grtai  u  tht  my,ttry  of  godlina,  (iii  IG.),  the  aposUe  is 
ccnerally  supposed  to  allude  to  the  heathen  mysteries.  As  those  mystcncs  hare  always  a 
reference  to  some  deity,  this  circumstance  greatly  fayours-not  to  say,  confirms-  he 
common  reading  of  thij  text,  which  has  been  so  much  controverted:  for,  .f  no  menUon 
had  been  made  in  this  case  of  a  God.  such  an  omission  would  have  """""^.-i 'he  'po^le  . 
doHcription  in  a  most  esseniial  point,  and  obscured  the  beauty  of  his  ""«  «''»»^°-  (B™" 
ke^s  Discourses  p  424.  note.)  On  the  much  UtigaUd  question  respecting  the  reading 
o  e'i.  "l  ?!i;!;.1ii  16.  the  rLdcr  wiU  find  a  pe^picuous  statement  <>' '^f  "■^«"- » 
Mr.  Holden-s  Scripture  Testimonies  to  the  Divinity  of  o.^  ^''Ij'""  ,Pl"'^  Pfl ',Vo» 
198.  There  is  ai  elaborate  essay  on  this  passage  m  he  Christian  ^b«nr«  for  18W. 
voL  i  PP  271-S77.  See  also  Dr.  Berriman's  Critical  Dissertation  on  1  Tun.  iiu  16.  8vo. 
11.10^1741.  Vol.h„«n-s  Observations  on  Various  Subjects,  pp.  «-'04.  8va  I^ndo^, 
ma  Dr.  Hales'.  Trcati^  on  Faith  in  the  Uoly  Tnnity,  vol.  u  PP- "-"^-j  -"d  Dr 
Nolan's  Inquiry  into  the  Integrity  of  the  Greek  Vulgate,  pp  274  276  Bat  th^M«^ 
view  of  the  evidence,  both  external  and  internal,  in  favunr  of  this  reading,  wiU  iKi  louim 
Tn ThfC   l>r   Hender«,ns  -Great  Mystery  of  Go<llincs.  mcontroven.ble     (Loudon 

"SSO)'  fo"  fi^e  othe"r  side  reference  -/"?« -"t."  ^ 'Ai'xr-'pT  ^7  ^'    T   ''""'*"' 
ii.  382-403.,  and  Trcg^lles's  "  Account  of  the  I'rinted  Tex^    pp.  227— 2JI.J 
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stastical  canons,  to  be  observed  by  the  Christian  cler<ry  of  all  coiii- 
iniiiiions,  to  the  end  of  the  world.  ° 

"  These  Epistles,  therefore,  ought  to  be  read  frequently,  and  with 
the  greatest  attention,  by  those  in  every  age  and  country,  who  hold 
sacred  offices,  or  who  have  it  in  view  to  obtain  them :  not  only  that 
they  may  regulate  their  conduct  according  to  the  directions  conUined 
in  tliom,  but  tliat,  by  meditating  seriously  on  the  solemn  charges  de- 
livered to  all  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  persons  of  Timothy 
and  htus,  their  minds  may  be  strongly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the 
importance  of  their  function,  and  of  the  obligation  which  lieth  on 
Ahem  to  be  faithful  in  discharging  every  duty  belonging  to  it 

"  It  is  of  importance  also  to  observe,  that,  in  the°e  Epistles,  there 
are  some  explications  of  the  Christian  doctrines,  and  some  displays  of 
St.  Paul's  views  and  expectations  as  an  apostle  of  Christ,  which  merit 
our  attention.  For  if  he  had  been,  like  many  of  the  Greek  philo- 
sophers, an  hypocrite  who  held  a  double  doctrine,  one  for  the  vulgar 
and  another  for  the  learned;  and  if  his  secret  views  and  expectations, 
had  been  different  from  those  which  he  publicly  jirofessed  to  the 
world,  he  would  have  given,  without  all  doubt,  some  insinuation 
thereof  in  letters  written  to  sucli  intimate  friends.  Yet,  throughout 
the  whole  of  these  l':pi;itles,  no  di.scovery  of  that  kind  Is  made.  The 
dfictnne  contained  in  them  is  the  siune  with  that  taught  in  the 
Epistles  designed  for  the  inspection  and  direction  of  the"  church  in 
general:  and  the  views  and  hopes  which  he  expresses  are  tlie  same 
with  those  which  he  uniformly  Uught  mankind  to  entertain.  What 
stronger  proofs  can  we  desire  of  the  apostle's  sincerity  and  faithful- 
ness than  these?"' 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Puley's  Hora!  Pauliiite,  Chap.  XI. 


CHAP.  XX. 

ON   TUB   SECOND   EPISTLE    TO   TlJlOTHy. 

I.  That  Paul  was  a  prisoner  when  he  wrote  the  second  Epistle  to 
Timothy,  is  evident  from  i.  8.  12.  16.  and  ii.  9.;  and  that  his  im- 
prisonment was  In  Rome  appears  from  i.  17.,  and  is  universally 
admitted.  But,  whether  he  wrote  it  during  his  first  imprisonment, 
recorded  In  Acta  xxviii.,  or  during  a  second  imprisonment  there,  is  a 
point  that  has  been  much  disputed.  The  former  opinion  is  advocated 
by  Drs.  Hammond,  Lightfoot,  Lardner,  Hug,  and  Davidson ;  and 
the  latter,  by  Drs.  Benson,  Macknight,  and  Paley,  Bishop  Tomllne, 
Mich.ielis,  liosenmuller,  Neander,  and  others.  That  the  last-men- 
tioned ojiinion  is  most  correct,  we  think  will  appear  from  the  following 
considerations:  — 


I.  A.  collation  of  tlie  Eijistlcs  to  the  Eohesiaiu,  Colossinns,  PLilippians, 
rbilciiion  (whivb  are  known  to  liave  been  written  during  St.  VayiVsfirit  imprii 


and 
imprison- 


Ur.  Miickoight'a  Prcf.  to  1  Tim.  bocL  iv. 
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nicnt),  with  the  second  Epistle  to  Tiinothj,  will  show  that  this  Epistle  was  not 
written  during  the  time  when  thi>se  Epistles  were  written.  In  the  former  Epistles, 
the  author  confidently  looked  iurward  to  his  lilieration  from  confinement,  and  his 
speedy  departure  from  Home.  He  tells  the  Phllippians  (ii.  24.),  "  J  trust  in  the 
Lord  that  1  also  myself  shall  come  shortly."  Philemon  he  bids  to  prepare  for  him 
a  lodging ;  "  for  I  trust,"  says  he,  "  that  through  your  prayers  I  shall  be  given  unto 
you.'  (vcr.  22.)  ]a  the  Epistle  before  us  he  holds  a  language  extremely  djtferent: 
"  I  am  now  ready  to  be  olTered,  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  have 
fought  a  good  fight ;  1  have  Gnished  my  course  ;  I  have  kept  the  faith  ;  henceforth 
there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous 
Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day."  (iv.  6 — 8.) 

Again,  when  the  (brmer  Epistles  were  written  from  Rome,  Timothy  was  with 
Paul ;  and  he  is  joined  with  him  in  writing  to  the  Colossians,  the  Philippians,  and 
to  Philemon.  The  present  Epistle  implies  that  he  was  absent.  Further,  in  the 
former  Epistles,  Demas  was  with  Paul  at  Rome :  "  Luke,  the  beloved  physician, 
and  Demas,  greet  you."  In  the  Epistle  now  before  us:  "Demas  hath  forsaken 
me,-having  loved  this  present  world,  and  is  gone  to  Thcssalonica."  Once  more : 
in  the  former  Epistle,  Mark  was  with  Paul,  and  joins  in  saluting  the  Colossians. 
In  the  present  Epistle,  Timothy  is  ordered  to  bring  him  with  uim,  "  for  he  is 
profitable  to  me  for  the  ministry."  (iv.  11.) 

2.  The  circumstances  of  Paul's  imprisonment,  as  referred  to  in  this  Epistle,  are 
widely  dillerent  from  the  imprisonment  related  in  Acts  xxviii.  30,  31.  Then  he 
was  permitted  to  dwell  alone  in  his  own  hired  house,  and  receive  all  who  came  to 
him,  and  publicly  to  preach  the  Gospel,  being  guarded  only  by  a  single  soldier. 
Hut  it  appears  from  2  I'im.  L  16 — 18.,  that  the  apostle  was  in  close  confinement,  so 
that  UnesiphoruB,  on  his  coming  to  Rome,  had  considerable  dilficulty  in  finding 
him  out.  And  that  crimes  were  now  laid  to  his  charge  very  different  from  tlinsc 
formerly  alleged  a;^aiust  him,  appears  from  ii  9  ;  where  he  says  that  be  suffers 
evil,  even  unto  bonih,  as  a  tnalefaclitr ;  plainly  implying  that  he  was  not  only 
aljridged  of  all  liberty,  but  also  that  he  was  buuml,  hands  and  feet,  in  a  close 
dungeon.  Dr.  Macknight  thinks  this  was  probably  under  the  pretence  that  he 
was  one  of  those  Christians  whom  Nero  accused  of  having  set  Uonte  on  fire. 
Hence  the  word  tiiaiefuclor  (itaKoSpioi),  which  iu  this  passage  may  mean  that  the 
apostle  wiui  treated  us  one  of  the  wmst  of  criminals. 

3.  The  situation  of  Paul,  when  he  wrote  this  Epistle,  was  extremely  dangerous. 
This  appears  from  2  Tim.  iv.  6,  7,  8.  and  from  verse  16.  where,  at  his  first  answer, 
all  men  forsook  him.  Further  (verse  17.),  the  Lord  delivered  him  from  the  viuuik  of 
the  lion,  or  the  cruelty  of  Nero.  And  in  verse  18.  be  hopes  the  Lord  will  deliver 
him  from  every  evil  work,  by  preserving  him  utUo  Ait  heavettU/  kingdom.  This  was 
totally  difi'erent  from  the  gentle  treatment  recorded  in  Acts  xxviii ,  and  shows 
that  this  Epistle  was  written  at  a  later  |>eriod  than  the  two  yean'  imprisonment 
mentioned  by  Luke. 

4.  It  appears  from  2  Tim  iv.  13.  20.  that  when  the  apostle  wrote,  fae  had  lately 
been  at  'i'roas,  Miletus,  and  Corinth.  This  was  a  different  route  from  that  de- 
scribed in  the  Acts.  Also  in  2  Tim.  iv.  13.  he  desires  Timothy  to  bring  with  him 
a  cloak  and  tome  books  irhich  he  had  left  at  Troas.  But  in  bis  journey  to  Italy  in 
Acts  zzvii.  he  did  not  come  near  Troas.  It  is  true  he  visited  that  place  on  his 
way  to  Jerusalem.  (Acts  xx.  S — 7.)  But  as  this  visit  to  Troas  happened  in  the 
year  67,  and  the  present  Epistle  was  not  written  before  the  year  65,  these  articles 
were  not  then  left  there ;  for  he  would  hardly  have  delayed  sending  for  them  for 
seven  or  eight  years.  He  would  rather  have  sent  for  them  to  Ca^sarea,  where  be 
was  in  prison  two  years ;  or  more  early  on  his  first  coming  to  Rome. 

5.  W  hen  he  wrote  this  Epistle,  he  had  left  Trophimus  sick  at  Miletus,  (iv.  20.) 
But  this  could  not  have  happened  on  the  journey  to  Jerusalem,  because  Trophi- 
mus was  with  St.  Paul  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi.  29.),  and  in  his  voyage  from 
Ca!sarea  to  Italy  he  did  not  touch  at  Miletus.  It  is  obvious,  contrary  to  Dr. 
Laidncr's  hypothesis,  that  the  north  wind  would  not  suffer  them  to  proceed  further 
north  from  Cnidus  along  the  coast  of  Asia.  (Acts  xxvii.  7.) 

C.  Paul  says  (2  Tim.  iv.  20.)  that  Erastus  stayed  behind  at  Corinth.  The  apostle 
must  therefore  have  passed  through  Corinth  on  that  journey  to  Rome,  after  which 
he  wrote  this  Epistle.  But  from  Co-sarea  to  Italy,  in  Acts  xxviii.  he  did  not  |i;i.ss 
through  Corinth.     Dr.  Lardocr's  two  objections  to   this  argument  are  not  »atu>- 
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factory.  For  he  savs  tliut  Eriutiis  stayed  behind  at  Corinth  when  Sf .  Paul  h'ft  that 
city  ti>  go  to  Jurusalem,  though  Timothy,  who  wa»  then  with  St.  Paul,  must  have 
known  that  circuni8tuiice,  but  St.  Panl  only  wished  to  remind  biiu  of  il,  —  or  lie 
mentions  his  stay,  because  he  wa.*  sent  by  Paul  from  K|iliesus  into  Macedonia 
(Ada  xix  22.) ;  and  whrn  Paul,  going  iht-re  also,  returned  to  Asia  Minor,  he  did 
not  return  with  him,  not  being  mentioned  in  Acts  xx.  4. 

The  result  of  the  preceding  obscrviitiona  ia,  that  tliis  Epistle  was 
written  by  Paul  at  Rome,  and  during  an  imprisonment  diffLrent  from 
that  recorded  in  Acts  xxviii.  Paul  appears  to  have  been  released 
from  iiis  confinement  A.  D.  63,  and,  after  visiting  several  churches, 
returned  to  Home  early  in  G5 ;  where,  after  being  confined  rather 
more  than  a  year,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  he  suffered  martynlom 
A.D.  G6.  Now,  as  the  apostle  requests  Timothy  to  come  to  him 
before  winter  (2  Tim.  iv.  21.),  it  is  probable  that  this  Epistle  was 
written  in  the  month  of  July  or  August  A.D.  65.' 

II.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  Timothy  was  at  Rphesus  when 
Paul  wrote  his  second  Epistle  to  liira.  This  opinion  is  advocated  by 
Drs.  Lardner,  Benson,  and  Macknight,  but  is  opposed  by  Michaelis; 
who  has  shown  that  Timothy  wsis  most  probably  somewhere  in  Asia 
Slinor  when  Paul  sent  this  letter  to  him,  because  the  apostle,  towards 
the  close  of  the  first  chapter,  mentions  several  persons  who  dwelt  in 
that  rcgi'jn,  and  also  bcc-iuse  (2  Tim.  iv.  13.)  he  requests  Timothy  to 
bring  with  him  the  cloak,  booi,s,  and  parchments,  which  he  had  left 
behind  him  at  Troas;  and  because  Troas  does  not  lie  in  the  route 
from  Ephesus  to  llonic,  to  which  city  Timothy  was  desired  to  "  make 
haste  to  come  to  him  before  winter."  (iv.  21.)  Michaelis  concludes, 
therefore,  that  Paid,  not  knowing  exactly  where  Timothy  was,  wrote 
to  him  this  Epistle,  which  he  intrusted  to  n  stife  person  (whom  Dr. 
Benson  8up[)ose8  to  have  been  Tychicus)  that  was  travelling  into 
Asia  Minor,  with  an  order  to  deliver  it  to  him  wherever  he  might 
find  him.' 

IJI.  The  inmiediate  de.-^ign  of  Paul  in  writing  this  Epistle  to 
Timothy,  was  to  apprise  Jiim  of  the  circumstances  that  had  befallen 
him  during  his  second  imprisonment  at  Rome,  and  to  request  him 
to  come  to  him  be'ore  the  en.-uing  winter.  But,  being  uncertiin 
whether  he  should  live  so  long,  he  gave  him  in  this  letter  a  variety 
of  advices,  charges,  and  encouragements,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of 
his  ministerial  functions,  with  the  solemnity  and  affection  of  a  dying 
parent ;  in  order  that,  if  he  should  be  put  to  death  before  Timothy's 
urrival,  the  loss  might  in  some  measure  be  compensated  to  him  by 
the  instructions  contained  in  this  admirable  Epistle.  \\  ith  this  view, 
after  expressing  his  affectionate  concern  for  nim,  he  exhorts  him  to 
etir  up  the  gift  which  had  been  conferred  upon  him  (2  Tim.  i.  2  -  5.); 
not  to  be  asbamed  of  the  testimony  of  the  Lord,  nor  of  Paul's  suffer- 
ings (6 — 16.);  to  hold  fast  tlie  form  of  sound  words,  and  to  guard 
inviolable  that  good  deposit  of  Gospel  doctrine  (i.  13,  14.),  which  he 

'  Palcy's  HortB  Paulina;,  pp.  303-305.;  Calmet,  Preface  sur  la  svconde  Epitre  i  Ti- 
muthce;  Macknight's  Prctacc  to  2  Tim.  sect.  L ;  Dr.  Benson's  I'reface  to  2  Tim.  pp.  SOI 
— 517.)  Michoclia's  Intro<l.  vol.  iv.  pp.  165  —  177.)  Lardiicr's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.338 
— 375.i  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  303— 3il. 

'  Michaelis,  vol  iv.  pp.  161^164 
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.as  to  commit  to  AtitbAd  men  f^/^;!^,^^,  ^X:^:^::!:Z 
(ii.  1.  2.);  to  animate  bun  to  endur  v  '.  o  1 1|,^  ^.^P.^  i..go,..achics 
the  ''ake  of  the  Gospel  (1.3-13.   .tftup^^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

(14.23.);  to  approve  ^'inh^P  ilVr.hTlast  days,  in  conse- 
22.);  and  to  forewarn  hira  of  the  penis  "'  ''  ;      Jf  „,e  truth, 

qne^ce  of  wicked  hypocrmcal  scHbtce^^^,  ;„  the  cCrch.  These  St. 
^ho  even  then  were  bcgmnrng  ^.["M  Various  cautions  t.gainst 
Paul  admonishes  Timothy  to  tlee,  givinj, 

*^V.  The  Epistle  therefore  consists  of  three  parts;  viz- 

Part  I.   The  iMcription.  (i.  l^^S.) 

Paet  II.  An  Exhortation  to  Timothy,  ,     r  _™ 

^■S,e. ..S.P tM"L  of  ,h.  G»p.l  u, Che™,  ..4  U,  pun., 
«  l.'"l  fe  tewoe  of  f.l.e  tt«cl>«".  "l-o  .er.  predicted  to  .ri« 
"Tihe  ^  .^»^7\- J~r"eSfo^tile".^%=" 

str^p-'."dW«o!r>:"nL.s ..-».. 

for  the  Brethren  in  Asia  Minor,  (iv.  J—^^-) 

„   .    1  ftoT,  try.  c;t    Paul's  most  intimate  friend, 

V.  As  this  Ep>«tle  was jntten  to  S^ JauU  ^^  ^^^^^^  .^  ^^^ 

under  the  miseries  of  a  gaol,  "fy"^^  ^  ^1,1  ,tle,  and  to  con- 
serve to  exhibit  the  temper  »" J/'r^'J^j/ely  believed  ihe  doctrines 
vince  us  that  he  was  ^^^^'0  wSngf therefore,  will  be  read 
which  he  preached.  Jj  f^^^;'^^„d  ^f  the  world,  with  the  highest 
by  the  disciples  of  Chnst,  to  tne  ««"  j^       „„  ^^eir  minds 

satisfaction.     And  the  >njP^es«o"  which  J  muB^b  ^^^  ^^^  ^^_ 

will  often  be  recoUecf  by  f  m  ;^^^  f^^^  ^„^i,,;,„  „„der  all 
finnation  of  their  faith  in  the  Liospei,  ^^^^„ 

the  evils  which  the-  f  ^-;-  'I  t^o^s'tZl  unde'r  sLtence  of 

'<  Imagine,"  My*  Or.  Heneon,     *  i  ...  ^riling  to  ft  dutiful 

d«.th  for  hi.  pi«y  -J  ^r"  If  "  .^  eSme  him  ftgftiu  before 

r.^,;;ft"X%'SJt:r^?"B!£tTel':i^i-^::5 
;r.iA"''tbS:'s  rh^'i^oi:-"  uri.g  *e  ...^  .f 

this  whole  Epistle." '  Kptween  this  Epistle  and  the  AcU 

of  ?he  J^o^^Sl-rpSfyrArKuiio..  CL.  XI.. 

I  Preface  to  2  Tim.  p.  517. 
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CHAP.  XXI. 


ON   THE    EPISTLE   TO   TITC8. 


I.  T1TU8  was  a  Greek  (Dr.  Benson  thinks  he  was  a  native  of  Antioch 
in  Syria),  and  one  of  Paul's  early  converts,  wlio  attended  him  to  Jeru- 
salem, A. D.  49,  and  afterwards  travelled  willi  him.  (Tit.  i.  4.,  Gal.  ii. 
1  —3.,  Acta  XV.  2.)  Some  years  after  this  we  find  that  Paul  sent  liim 
to  Corinth  (2  Cor.  xii.  18.),  to  investipite  and  x-c|)ort  to  him  the  state  of 
the  church  in  tiiat  city,  and  particularly  to  report  what  effect  iiad 
Uccn  produced  by  iiis  first  Epi.stlc  to  the  Corinthians.  The  intoili- 
{;encc  brouglit  to  tlie  apostle  by  Titus  afforded  him  the  hij^hest  satis- 
faction, as  it  far  exceeded  all  his  exi)cctations.  (vii.  fi — 1.3.)  And  as 
Titus  had  ex[>resscd  a  particular  regard  for  the  Corinthians,  the 
apostle  thought  pro|ier  to  send  him  back  again,  witii  some  others,  to 
hasten  the  collection  for  the  poor  brethren  in  Judxa.  (viii.  6.)  After 
this  we  meet  with  no  further  notice  of  Titus ;  except  that  he  is  men- 
tioned in  this  Epistle  as  having  been  with  Paul  in  Crete  (Tit.  i.  .5.), 
and  2  Tim.  iv.  10.  (shortly  before  that  n|iostle's  martyrdom)  as  being  . 
in  Dalmatia.  How  highly  he  was  esteemed  by  the  great  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles,  is  evident  from  tlie  affectionate  manner  in  which  he  has 
spoken  of  him  to  the  Corinthians.'  Whether  Titus  ever  quitted 
Crete  we  know  not:  neither  have  we  any  certain  information  con- 
cerning the  time,  place,  or  manner,  of  liis  death. 

II.  We  liave  no  certain  inft)rmation  when  or  by  whom  Christianity 
was  first  planted  in  Crete.     As  some  Cretans  were  present  at  the 
first  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  Jeriisalem  (Acts  ii.  11.),  Bishoji 
Tomline  thinks  it  not  improbable,  that,  on  their  return  home,  they 
might  be  the  means  of  introducing  the  Gospel  among  their  country- 
men.'   Rut  Michaclis,  Dr.  Hales,  and  many  other  critics  are  of  o|)inion 
that  Christianity  was  first  ]ilanted  there  by  Paul,  during  the  year  and 
a  half  that  he  spent  at  Corinth,  between  tlie  latter  ])art  of  a.  I).  51, 
and  the  former  part  of  a.1>.  53.      It  aijpears  from  2  Cor.  xii.  14.  and 
xiii.  1.  (according  to  the  view  taken  by  some),  that  the  apostle  did 
make  an  excursion  during  this  interval,  and  returned  to  Corintii.     In 
this  excursion  it  is  supposed  that  he  made  a  voyage  to  Crete,  in  order 
to  preach  the  Gospel  there,  and  took  Titus  with  him  as  an  assistant, 
whom  he  left  behind  to  regulate  tlie  concerns  of  that  church.  (Tit  i. 
5.)    Josephus  informs  us  that  tiicre  were  many  Jews '  in  this  island 
at  the  time  Paul  wrote  this  Epistle  to  Titus;  and  th'e  apostle  seems 
to  have  considered  them  a  more  dangerous  people  than  the  Cretans 
themselves,  who  were    formerly   notorious   for  piracy,  luxury,  de- 
bauchery, and  especially  for  lying.     So  infamous  were  tliey  for  their 
habitual  practice  of  falsehood,  that  KprjTi^eiv,  to  act  Hie  a  Cretan,  was 
a  proverbial  term  for  telling  a   lie.      With  these  vices   they  where 
charged  by  Epimenides,  one  of  their  own  poets ;  and  Paul  has  quoted 
him  as  expressing  their  true  character.  (Tit.  i.  12.) 

'  See  particulHrly  2  Cor.  ii.  13  ,  vii.  6,  1.  13  — I.*).,  viii.  16—23.  and  xiL  18. 

'  Elements  of  CJiiiHtinn  Theology,  vol.  i.  p.  na 

■  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xvii.  c.  13.  §  1..;  i>e  lidl.  Jiid.  lib.  ii.  c.  7.  §  I.  lie. 
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Til.  No  date  is  so  controverted  as  that  of  the  Epistle  to  Titus. 
Michaelis,  who  thinks  it  was  written  soon  after  his  supposed  visit  to 
Crete,  is  of  opinion  that,  in  the  chronological  arrangement  of  Paul's 
l-'pistles,  it  should  be  placed  between  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Thcs- 
ealonians  (a.d.  52)  and  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (a.D.  57). 
Hug  places  it  between  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians ;  Dr.  Hales 
dat^s  this  Epistle  in  ad.  52;  Dr.  Lardner  in  56;  Lord  Barrington 
in  57  ;  Dr.  Benson  and  Bishop  Tomline  in  64 ;  and  Bishop  Pearson, 
Drs.  Whitby  and  Paley,  and  the  Bible  chronology  in  a.  l>.  65.  The 
subscription  states  this  Kpistle  to  have  been  written  from  Nicopolis 
of  Macedonia,  probably  because  St  Paul  desired  to  meet  him  at  a 
city  called  Nicopolis,  but  which  could  not  be  the  place  intended  by 
the  author  of  the  subscription;  for  the  Nicopolis  referred  to  by  him 
was  situated  on  the  river  Nessus  in  Thrace,  and  was  not  built  till 
after  this  period  by  the  emperor  Trajan.  As  Luke  is  totally  silent 
concerning  St  Paul's  preaching  at  Crete,  though  he  has  noticed  that 
he  touched  at  the  Fair  Havens  in  bis  first  voyage  to  Koine,  it  is  most 
probable  that  this  Epistle  was  written  after  hia  liberation  from  his 
first  imprisonment,  A.  D.  64.  [See  the  added  note.]  And  this  opinion 
is  strengthened  by  the  verbal  harmony  subsisting  between  the  hr^t 
Epistle  to  Timothy  and  the  letter  to  Titus ;  which  cannot  be  naturally 
accounted  for,  but  by  supposing  that  they  were  both  wnttcn  about 
the  same  time,  and  while  the  same  ideas  and  phrases  were  present  to 
the  writers  mind.  Among  other  instances  that  might  be  ad(Uiced, 
compare  1  Tim.  i.  1-3.  with  Tit  i.  4,  5. ;  1  Tim.  i.  4.  ^v.th  Tit  u 
14.;  I  Tim.  iv.  12.  with  Tit  \l  7.  15.,  and  1  Tim.  in.  2-4.  with 
Tit  i.  6—8.'  The  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Epistle  to 
Titus  were  never  questioned  till  subjective  criticism  sought  to  set 

aside  evidence.'  ...  c  i  ■       .i  • 

TThere  appear  to  be  many  difTiculUcs  in  the  way  of  ascribing  this 
Epistle  to  a  date  subsequent  to  the  release  of  the  apostle  from  his 
Koman  imprisonment  It  rather  seems  as  if  it  belonged  to  a  time 
not  very  much  removed  from  that  in  which  1  lim.  was  written.  It 
must  have  been  subsequent  to  the  time  mentioned  in  the  end  o  Acts 
xviii.  and  the  beginning  of  Acts  xix.,  as  is  shown  by  the  '"^nt'O"  of 
Apollos.  It  seems  probable  to  the  present  editor,  that  bt  1  auls 
visit  to  Crete  took  place  between  the  time  when  Luke  leaves  him 
(Acts  xviii.  23.)  and  when  he  speaks  of  him  in  xix.  1.  as  reaching 
Ephesus  after  "  having  passed  through  the  upper  coasts  1  Ins 
leaves  abundant  room  for  many  joumeyings,  such  as  a  "«'Y°i^;^';!> 
and  leaving  Titus  there,  and  then  wintering  at  Nicopolis.  Dr.  David- 
son, in  his  «  Introduction,"  discusses  the  theories  on  this  subject  very 

^"W  Titus  having  been  left  in  Crete  to  settle  the  churches  in  the 
several  cities  of  that  island  according  to  the  apostolical  pkn,  Paul 

.  Calmet,  Tret>^  .ur  TEpitro  de  S.  Paul  i  Ti^-,  Dr.  ^'^"'•.^'^^it^^U*'^ 
and  Com^onury  on  thi.  Epistle,  I^rdner's  Work,.  Sm  «L  "^PP:/*,^"*;^,.  ;, 
vol    iii    pp.  294—296.;  Michaeli»'»  Intnid.  voL  it.  pp.  29-41.  j  t*"g  •  "•' 
fi§  95-97.:  Dr.  Mackiiighf.  Preface  to  Tilus  -  .  EI.i^tIc^  to 

"  It  i.  citc<l  or  alluded  to  by  all  the  faibem  who  hare  quoted  me  two  r-i 
Timothy.     Sec  the  references  to  them  in  p.  551.  nprd. 
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wrote  this  Epistle  to  him,  that  ho  might  discharge  his  ministry  amonn' 
the  Cretans  witli  the  greater  success,  and  to  give  him  particular  in- 
structions concerning  his  behaviour  towards  the  judaising  teachers, 
who  endeavoured  to  pervert  the  faith  and  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
Christian  church.     The  Epistle,  therefore,  consists  of  three  parts. 


Part  I.    The  Inscription,  (i.  1 — 4.) 
Part  II.  Instructions  to  Titus, 

Sect.  1.  concerning  the  appointment  of  elders  or  biahops,  and 
deacons,  whose  qualifications  are  enumerated.  (5 — 9.)  Further, 
to  show  Titus  how  cautious  he  ought  to  be  in  selecting  men  for 
such  o(iices,Paul  reminds  him  of  the  actd  of  the  judaising  teachers. 
(10-16.) 

Sect.  2.  That  he  should  accommodate  his  exhortations  to  the 
respective  ages,  sexes,  and  circumstances  of  those  whom  he 
was  commissioned  to  instruct;  and,  to  give  the  greater  weight 
to  his  instructions,  he  admonishes  him  to  be  an  example  of  what 
he  taught,  (ii.) 

Sect.  3.  That  he  should  inculcate  obedience  to  the  civil  magis- 
trate, in  opposition  to  the  Jews  and  judaising  teachers,  wiio, 
being  averse  from  all  civil  governors,  except  such  as  were  of  their 
own  nation,  were  apt  to  imbue  Gentile  Christians  with  a  like 
seditious  spirit,  aa  if  it  were  an  indignity  for  the  people  of  God 
to  obey  an  idolatrous  magistrate  ;  and  also  that  he  should  enforce 
genflencsa  to  all  men.  (iii.  1 — 7.) 

Sect.  4.  That  he  should  enforce  good  works,  avoid  foolish  ques- 
tions, and  shun  heretics,  (iii.  8 — 11.) 

Part  III.  An  Invitation  to  Titus,  to  come  to  tlu  Apostle  at  Nicopolis, 
together  with  various  Directions,  (iii.  12 — 15.) 

V.  From  a  comparison  of  the  Epistle  of  Titus  with  the  two 
Epistles  to  Timothy,  we  may  learn  much  as  to  the  practical  character 
of  Christian  life  and  service  in  the  a[>08tolic  age,  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  which  had  to  be  met,  and  the  special  Christian  truths 
which  met  the  varied  circumstances. 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Hora  Paulinse,  Chap.  XIII. 


CHAP.  XXII. 


ON    THE    KPISTLE    TO    PHILEMOH. 


I.  Philemon  was  an  inhabitant  of  Colosste,  as  appears  from  Paul's 
mentioning  Onesimus  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  (iv.  9.)  as  one 
of  them,  and  also  from  his  saluting  Archippus  in  this  Epistle  (ver.  2.), 
who  appears  from  Col.  iv.  17.  to  have  been  a  pastor  of  that  church. 
Pliilemon  seems  to  have  been  a  person  of  great  worth  aa  a  man,  and 
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of  some  note  as  a  citizen  in  his  own  country.  He  was  l.ke wise  able 
hu  the  communication  of  his  faith,  that  is,  by  his  beneficence  to  refresh 
L  bowels  of  the  saints.  (6,  7.)  According  to  Grotius,  Philemon  wa^ 
an  elder  of  Ephesus;  13eausobre  and  Dr.  Doddndge  suppose  him  to 
have  been  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Coloss.an  church ;  and  from 
Paul's  requesting  him  (-^2.)  to  provide  a  lodging  for  hi.n  at  Colo.sa;, 
MichaeliAhinks"that  he  was  adeacon  of  that  church.  [''-« ^'r'" 
.ppcar  to  have  been  founded  on  the  inscnpUon  o  this  ^>P';'\«' "  «;« 
Paul  calls  him  a  fellow-labourer.  But  this  appellation,  Drs.  \\  l.itby, 
Lardner,  and  Macknight  have  remarked,  is  of  amb.-uous  sign.heation  ; 
bcinc  Riven  not  only  to  those  «ho  were  employed  in  preaching  he 
.?}ospel,  but  also  to  such  pious  individuals,  of  either  sex.  as  assisted 

the  apostles  in  any  manner.'  , 

Philemon  was,  most  probably,  a  converted  Gentile,  and  from  the 
nineteenth  verse  of  this  Epistle,  some  have  supposed  that  he  was 
conv  "rt^d  under  the  ministry  of  Paul ;  but,  from  the  apostle's  saying 
•nX  fifth  verse  that  he  had  heard  of  Philemon;s  faith  in  Chris^ 
(which  was  his  usual  phrase  when  writing  to  Chnst.ans  whom  he  had 
niver  seen').  Dr.  Benson  is  of  opinion  that,  during  Pauls  long  stay 
at  E  .h:sus,ime  of  the  Colossians  had  gone  tbther  -d  -rd  h- 
preach  the  Christian  doctrine  (Acts  xix.  10  ,  xx.  31.),  or  that  tne 
^Sehad  sent  some  of  his  assistants  who  had  pl-ted  ^he  Gosi^l 
n  PolossJB  If  St  Paul  had  not  come  into  those  partaof  Asia  Minor, 
ft  fs  highly  p  obable  that  Philemon  would  never  have  become  a 
Christian ,  the  apostle  might  therefore  well  say,  that  Philemon  owed 
unto  h"  himself'  or  his  own  soul :  though  the  op.mon  that  he  was 
Converted  by  St.  I'aul  himself  seems  the  more  probable. 

II  It  appears  from  verses  1.  10.  13.  and  23.  of  this  Epistle,  tha 
Paul  was  under  confinement  when  he  wrote  it;  and  -^  >«  ;=^i;,7;<=« 
(22  )  his  expectation  of  being  shortly  released  it  is  prol'-»;'«  '''^'  '] 
wi  written  during  his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome  towards  the  end 
71762  or  early  in  63;  and  was  sent,  together  with  the  EpisUes 
Z  the  Ephesians  and  Colossians,  by  Tychicus  and  Onesimus. 

III  TSrly  as  the  time  of  Jerome,  some  fastidious  critics  showed 
an  inciination  I  expunge  this  Epistle  from  ^he -red  ^^^^^^^^ 

a  private  letter,  and  consequently  of  very  httle  importance  to  tne 
ChS  church.  Unquestionably  the  apostles  might  (and  for  augh 
Se  Sr  to  the  contrary,  did)  write  private  enters  -  well  as^^^^^^^ 
persons  But  we  have  no  reason  to  consider  the  Lpistle  to  i  hUemon 
Fn  tHs  li-hf  it  was  wholly  written  with  the  apostle's  own  hand, 
whieh  wYmuch  more  thin  what  he  called  i\..  token  ,naU  i. 
Em7  (2   Thcss.   iii.    17.)     Although    from  it^  brevity,  and  the 

St   fauTs  Epttle^  ^7  Caiu..*      It   wa«   likewise   most  expressly 

I  S«e  Inrtancea  of  this  in  Rom.  xvi.  8.  and  3  John  8. 

«  See  Eoh  I    15.-,  Col.  i.  4.  and  ii.  I. 

•  Lardner-.  Works,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  4G5.i  «">.  Tol  1.  p.  -i*. 

«  Ibid.  8vo.  vol  ii.  p.  274.;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  482. 
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quoted  by  Origen ',  and  was  pronounced  to  be  authentic  by  all  the 
ancient  writers  cited  by  Eusebius*,  and  also  by  all  subsequent 
ecclesiastical  writers;  and  it  has  always  been  inserted  in  every 
catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  Stronger  external 
testimony  to  the  authenticity  of  any  part  of  the  Bible  exists  not, 
than  that  which  we  have  for  the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  the  argument 
of  which  is  not  mean,  nor  is  any  part  of  it  unworthy  of  the  great 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

"  Whoever,"  says  Dr.  Benson,  "  wUl  carefully  study  it,  will  dis- 
cern a  great  number  of  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  JChristianity 
expressed  or  insinuated:  for  instance,  1.  In  a  religious  view,  or  upon 
a  spiritual  account,  all  Christians  arc  upon  a  level.  Onesimus,  the 
slave,  upon  becoming  a  Christian,  is  the  apostle's  dear  son  and 
Philemon's  brother.  2.  Christianity  makes  no  alteration  in  men's 
civil's  affairs.  By  Christian  baptism  a  slave  did  not  become  a  freed- 
man ;  his  temporal  estate  or  condition  was  still  the  same  ;  and,  though 
Onesimus  was  the  apostle's  son,  and  Philemon's  brother,  upon  a 
religious  account,  yet  he  was  obliged  to  be  Philemon's  slave  for  ever, 
unless  his  master  voluntarily  gave  him  his  freedom.  3.  Servants 
should  not  be  taken  or  detained  from  their  owu  masters  without  their 
master's  consent  (See  ver.  13, 14.)  4.  We  should  love  and  do  good 
unto  all  men.  We  should  not  contemn  persons  of  low  estate,  nor 
disdain  to  help  the  meanest  slave  when  it  is  in  our  power.  The 
apostle  has  here  set  us  an  example  of  benevolence,  condescension,  and 
Christian  charity,  which  it  well  becomes  us  to  follow.  He  took 
pains  with  and  converted  a  slave,  and  in  a  most  affectionate  and 
earnest  manner  interceded  with  his  master  for  his  pardon.  5.  We 
should  not  utterly  despair  of  those  who  are  wicked,  but  should  use 
our  best  endeavours  to  reclaim  them.  Though  Onesimus  had  robbed 
his  master,  and  run  away  from  him,  the  apostle  attempted  his  con- 
version among  others,  and  succeeded  therein.  6.  Restitution  b  due 
where  an  injury  has  been  done,  unless  the  injured  party  freely  forgive: 
accordingly,  the  apostle  Paul  gives  a  promise,  under  his  own  hand, 
for  Onesimus's  making  restitution  as  a  matter  of  justice,  if  Philemon 
insisted  upon  it  7.  We  should  be  grateful  to  our  benefactors. 
This  St  Paul  touches  upon  very  gently  (ver.  19.),  where  he  intimates 
to  Philemon  that  he  owed  unto  him  himself  also ;  and,  therefore,  in 
point  of  gratitude,  he  was  obliged  to  grant  his  request  8.  We  should 
forgive  the  penitent,  and  be  heartily  reconciled  to  them.  9.  The 
apostle's  example  teaches  us  to  do  all  we  can  to  make  up  quarrels  and 
differences,  and  reconcile  those  who  are  at  variance.  10.  A  wise  man 
chooses  sometimes  to  address  in  a  sof^  and  obliging  manner,  even  in 
cases  where  there  is  authority  to  command.  11.  The  bishops  and 
pastors  of  the  Christian  church,  and  all  teachers  of  religion,  have  here 
the  most  glorious  example  set  before  them,  to  induce  them  to  have  a 
most  tender  regard  to  the  souls  of  men  of  all  ranks  and  conditions ; 
and  to  endeavour  to  convert  a  slave,  as  well  as  the  rich  and  great  and 


'  Lardner'i  Works,  Svo.  vol.  il.  p.  472.1  4U).  ToL  L  p.  »S». 
•  Hilt  Eccl.  lib.  iii.  c.  2i. 
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honourable  of  the  earth.  He  who  disdained  not  to  teach  a  slave,  a 
fucitive,  and  a  thief,  but  preached  the  doctnne  of  salvation  to  him, 
and  took  pains  with  him,  till  he  had  restored  h.m  U>  his  master,  an 
honest  worthy  man;  -how  disinterested  must  he  have  been?  lo 
whom  would  he  not  condescend  ?  or  whose  salvation  and  happiness 
would  he  not  endeavour  to  promote?  Would  to  God  there  was  the 
same  spirit  in  all  the  teachers  of  Christianity,  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places  1  12.  Here  is  a  most  glorious  proof  of  the  good  effects  of 
Christianity,  where  it  is  rightly  understood  and  sincerely  embraced. 
It  transforms  a  worthless  slave  and  thief  into  a  pious,  virtuous, 
amiable,  and  useful  man;  makes  him  not  only  happier  and  better  in 
himself,  but  a  better  servant,  and  better  m  aU  rektions  and  circum- 

stances  whatever.  „.•...•         u^ 

«  Shall  an  Epistle,  so  full  of  useful  and  excellent  instructions,  be 
rejected  for  iU  brevity?  or  because  the  occasion  required  that  it 
should  be  written  concerning  one  particular  person  ?  or  ""IJ'essed  to 
a  private  man?  Men  would  do  well  to  examine  it  carefully  before 
they  reject  it,  or  speak  of  it  so  slightly."'  .u      i  „«  «f 

IV    We  learn  from  this  Epistle  that  Onesimna  was  the  slave  of 
Philemon,  whom  he  had  perhaps  robbed*,  and  ran  away  firom  h.m  as 
f.,r  as  Rome.     Whether  he  repented  of  what  he  had  done,  and  volun- 
tarily went  to  Paul,  or  in  what  other  manner  they  came  to  meet  there, 
we  have  no  information.     But  the  apostle,  during  h«  confinement 
.„  hU  ou,n  hired  house,  opened  a  way  to  the  heart  of  the  rude  slave 
converted  him    to  the  Christian  fa.th,  and  baptized  him.     It  also 
appears  that   Paul  kept  Onesimus  with  h.m  for  some  *■««.  *«  w^t 
upon  himself,  until  Onesimus,  by  hu,  «>°duct  confirmed   the  trudi 
and  sincerity  of  his  conversion.     Dunng  his  abode  with  the  apos  le 
he  served  him  with  the  greatest  assiduity  and  affection :  but    being 
sensible  of  his  fault  in  running  away  from  his  master,  h*  '^"''^  »» 
repair  that  injury   by   returning  to  him.     At  the  same  t-me  be  ng 
afLd  lest,  on  his  return,  his  master  should  inflict  ^pon^^j^l 
punishment  which  by  the  law  or  custom  of  Phrygm  ^.-^  ^ue  to  a 
Stive  sb»ve',  he  entreated  Paul  to  write  to  Phdemon  m  his  behalf. 
Z  requested  him  to  forgive  and  receive  hini  again  into  his  famdy. 
The  apostle  therefore  wrote  this  Epistle  to  Philemon,  "in  which. 
withTe  ereatest  softness  of  expression,  warmth  of  affecUon.  and 
SicaS  of  Address,  he  not  onlyintereeded  for  Onesimus's  pardo,^ 
butSPhilemo;  to  esteem'him  and  put  confidence  •■;  ti?  .^  » 
sbcer?  Christian.     And  because  restitution,  by  repairing  the  mjmy 
that  has  been  done,  restores  the  person  who  did  the  injury  to^e 
Saracter  which  he  had  lost,  the  apostle,  to  enable  Onesimus  to  appear 

in  Smon's  famUy  with  some.kegree  ^^ /T'"'""'.n  thft  OnS- 
in  this  EpisUe  by  his  hand-writing,  not  only  to  repay  all  that  Onesi- 

.  Dr.  BcnW.  ni^^  of  the  First  P'-'-f,"[  ^/'i«»?; VpS  ta  li.f  eig^^^ 
rent  doei  not  insinuate  that  Onesimus  had  robbed  bis  mafter  oi  anjui    « 
but  the  expression  is  only  hypothetical.  ,„rf„„  diair  sUTes  who  behaved  iU, 

.  Grotiii  inform.  US  tU  masters  had  -^  V0-'"^J°^^Z^Z!^'1nd  that  this  wa. 
mnA  even  to  put  them  to  death,  without  applying  to  Ui 
:;;Ji^W.  not^nly  to  the  Bo.nan  but  al«>  to  the  Srecian 


to  the  magi»tf»t»i  and  that  this  wa. 
Uw. 
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mug  owed  to  Philemon,  but  to  make  full  reparation  aleo  to  Philemon 
for  whatever  injury  lie  had  done  to  him  by  running  away."'  To 
account  for  the  solicitude  expressed  by  Paul  in  this  Epistle  in  order 
to  obtiiin  Onesimus's  pardon,  and  procure  a  tliorough  reconciliation, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose,  with  some  critics,  tliat  I'liilcnion  was 
keen  and  obstinate  in  his  rusentincnta,  or  of  that  roujrji  and  intracta- 
ble disposition  for  wiiich  the  Phryf^Ians  were  proverbiid.  The  con- 
trary is  insinuated  by  the  apostle,  who  has  in  other  places  coniineuded 
Lis  benevolence  and  charity.  It  is  most  |)robablc,  as  Dr.  Mackuight 
has  conjectured,  that  Philemon  had  a  number  of  slaves,  on  whom  tho 
'))ardoning  of  Oncsimus  too  easily  might  have  had  a  bad  eft'ect ;  niid 
therefore  he  might  judge  some  punishment  necessary  as  au  example 
to  the  rest  At  lea.st  Paul  could  not  have  considered  the  pardoning 
of  OnesimuB  as  an  affair  that  merited  so  much  earnest  entreaty,  with 
a  person  of  Philemon's  piety,  benevolence,  and  gratitude,  unless  he 
had  suspected  him  to  have  entertained  some  such  intention. 

V.  Whether  Philemon  pardoned  or  punished  Onesimus,  is  a  cir- 
cumstance concerning  which  we  have  no  information.  From  the 
earnestness  with  which  the  apostle  solicited  his  pardon,  and  from  the 
generosity  of  Philemon's  disposition,  the  critic  above  cited  conjectures 
that  he  actually  pardoned  Onesimus,  and  even  gave  him  his  freedom, 
in  compliance  with  the  apostle's  insinuation,  as  it  is  interpreted  by 
some,  that  he  would  do  more  than  he  had  asked.  It  seems  as  though 
the  apostle  would  let  readers  in  future  ages  uuderstaiid  this  to  be  the 
natural  result  of  his  request.  It  was  no  uncounnon  thing,  in  ancient 
times,  to  bestow  freedom  on  those  slaves  whose  faithful  services  had 
procured  for  them  the  esteem  and  good  will  of  their  masters.  The 
primitive  Christians  preserving  this  Epistle,  and  placing  it  in  tho 
sacred  canon  (Dr.  Benson  remarks),  are  strong  ari;uments  to  induce 
us  to  believe  that  Philemon  granted  the  apostle's  rc<iuest,  and  received 
Onesimus  into  his  house  and  favour  again.  As  Onesimus  was  i)ar- 
ticularly  reconmicnded  by  St.  Paul  to  the  notice  of  the  Colossiana 
(iv,  9.),  it  cannot  be  doubted  tliat  they  cheerfully  received  him  into 
their  church.  In  the  Apostolical  Constitutions',  Onesimus  is  said  to 
have  been  bishop  of  Beroca;  but  they  are  a  compilation  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  consecjuently  of  no  authority.  When  Ignatius  wrote 
his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (a,  D.  107)',  their  bishop's  name  was 
Onesimus ;  and  Grotius  thought  that  he  was  the  person  for  whom 
St  Paul  interceded.  But  this,  as  Dr.  Lardner*  remarks,  is  not 
certain.  Dr.  Mill'  has  mentioned  a  MS.,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
it  is  said  that  Onesimus  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome  by  having  his 
legs  broken. 

The  whole  of  this  Epistle  is  indeed  a  most  benutiful  composition. 
Such  deference  and  respect  for  Philemon,  such  affection  and  concern 
for  Onesiums,  such  distant  but  just  insinuation,  such  true  feeling  and 

'  Mackniglit'H  Preface  to  riiilcmon,  sect.  2.  '  Lib.  viii.  c.  46. 

"  Tills  passage  is  contaiiicil  in  the  Ignntian  Epistles  even  in  their  shortest  form:  see 
Cureton's  Corpus  Igiiatiaiiuiii,  pp.  17,  18.;  and  for  tho  English  Translation,  pp.  2'A9. 
'  Works.  8vo.  Yiil.  iv.  p.  .381.;  4to.  vol  iii.  p.  324. 
*  Nov.  Test.  Millii  et  Kustcri,  p.  513. 
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fine  address  pervade  the  whole,  that  this  alone  might  be  sufficient  to 
convince  ue  that  Paul  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  world,  and  wa» 
not  that  weak  and  visionary  enthusiast  which  the  enemies  of  revela- 
tion have  sometimes  represented  him  to  be.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible 
to  peruse  this  admirable  Epistle  without  being  touched  with  the  deli- 
cacy of  sentiment  and  the  raaateriy  address  that  appear  in  every  part 
of  it  We  see  here,  in  a  most  striking  light,  how  perfectly  consistent 
true  politeness  is,  not  only  with  all  the  warmth  and  sincerity  of  the 
friend,  but  even  with  the  dignity  of  the  Christian  and  the  apostle. 
Every  word  has  its  force  and  propriety.  With  what  dignity  and 
authority  does  Paul  entreat,  though  a  prisoner  I  With  what  conde- 
scension and  humility  does  he  command,  though  an  apostle  1  And 
if  this  letter  were  to  be  considered  in  no  other  point  of  view  than 
as  a  mere  human  composition,  it  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  master- 
piece in  its  kind.  As  an  illustration  of  this  remark,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  compare  it  with  an  Epistle  of  the  younger  Pliny ',  that 
seems  to  have  been  written  on  a  similar  occasion;  which,  though 
composed  by  one  who  has  always  been  reckoned  to  excel  in  the  epis- 
tolary style,  and  though  it  undoubtedly  has  many  beauties,  yet  it 
must  be  acknowledged  by  every  impartial  reader  to  be  vasdy  mfenor 
to  this  animated  composition  of  the  apostle.  Plmy  seems  desutms  of 
sayin-r  something;  the  apostle  has  urged  every  thing  that  can  be 
said  upon  the  occasion.  PUny  is  too  affected  to  be  affecUng;  the 
apostle  takes  possession  of  our  heart,  and  excites  our  compassion 

whether  we  will  or  not'  ,  .    t^  .    i        i  ^x.     a   . 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  EpisUe  and  the  AcU 
of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Horse  Paulinae,  Chap.  XIV. 


CHAP.  XXHL 

ON   THE   EPISTLE    TO   TITE   HEBREWS. 

I  After  the  thirteen  Epistles  avowedly  written  by  Paul,  with  hia 
name  prefixed  to  them,  succeeds  what  we  caU  the  EpisUe  to  the 
Hebrews  ;  the  nature  and  authorship  of  which  has  been  more  contro- 
verted, perhaps,  than  any  other  book  of  the  New  Testament  As 
the  initiatory  formula  usual  in  the  other  apostolical  letters  is  wanting 
in  this  Epistle  (notwithstanding  the  superscription  terms  it  the£,pufle 
to  the  Hebrews),  it  has  been  questioned  whether  it  was  really  an 
Epistle  sent  to  a  particular  community,  or  only  a  discourse  or  disser- 
tation intended  for  general  readers.  Michaelis  determmes  that  it  t* 
an  Epistle,  and  remarks  that  not  only  the  second  person  plural  ye 
incesLntly  occurs  in  it,  which  alone  indeed  would  be  '^oy^.hut 
also  that  the  author  aUudcs  to  special  circumstances  m  this  writing. 


'  Lib.  ix.  ep.  21 


'  Doddridge,  Introd.  to  Philemon, 
o  o  .■» 
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in  chapters  v.  1 1, 12.,  vi.  9.,  x.  32  —34.,  and  above  all  in  chapter  xiii.  23, 
24.,  which  contains  the  promise  of  a  visit,  and  various  salutations ;  all 
which  circumstances  taken  together  show  that  it  really  is  an  aposto- 
lical Epistle. 

Who  the  Hebrews  were,  to  whom  this  letter  was  addressed,  learned 
men  are  by  no  means  agreed.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  of  opinion  that 
by  "  the  Hebrews  "  in  this  Epistle  we  are  to  understand  those  Jewish 
believers  who  had  left  Jerusiilem  a  short  time  before  its  destruction, 
and  were  now  dispersed  throughout  Asia  Minor';  but  of  this  we 
have  no  authentic  record.  Others  again  have  imagined  that  it  was 
addressed  to  the  Hebrew  Christians  in  Spain,  Galatia,  Macedonia,  or 
at  Corinth  or  Rome,  or  to  those  who  resided  in  Palestine.  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  Jerome,  Euthalius,  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  Theophy- 
lact,  and  other  Fathers,  were  of  opinion  that  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  was  sent  to  the  converted  Jews  living  in  Judaea;  who  in 
the  apostle's  days  were  called  Hebrews,  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  Jews  in  the  Gentile  countries,  who  were  called  Hellenists  or 
Grecians.  (Acts  vi.  1.,  ix.  29.,  xi.  20.)  The  opinion  of  these  learned 
Fathers  is  adopted  by  Beza,  Louis  Cappel,  Carpzov,  Drs.  Lightfoot, 
Whitby,  Mill,  Lardner,  and  Macknight,  Bishops  Pearson  and  Tom- 
line,  Hallet,  Rosenmiiller,  Hug,  Scott,  and  others.  Michaelis  con- 
siders it  as  written  for  the  use  of  the  Jewish  Christians  at  Jerusalem 
and  in  Palestine;  and  Professor  Stuart',  (who  is  followed  by  M.  La 
Harpe',)  that  it  was  directed  to  Hebrews  in  Palestine,  and  probably 
to  the  church  at  CiEsarea.  The  very  ancient  opinion  that  it  was 
addressed  to  Jews  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  mora  especially  at  Jeru- 
salem, is  corroborated  by  the  contents  of  the  Epistle  itself,  in  which 
we  meet  with  many  things  peculiarly  suitable  to  the  believers  in 
Judiea. 

I.  It  is  evident,  from  tlie  whole  tenor  of  this  Epistle,  that  amonest  the  persons 
to  whom  it  was  Hddre:«scd,  some  were  in  iminiiient  danger  of  falling  back  from 
Christianity  to  Judaism,  induced  partly  by  some  peculiar  oppositions,  and  partly  by 
the  false  arguments  of  the  rabbins.  This  could  hardly  have  happened  to  several 
communities  at  the  same  time  in  any  other  country  than  Palestine,  and,  therefore, 
we  cannot  suppose  it  of  several  communities  of  Asia  Minor,  to  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  commentators,  the  Epistle  was  addressed.  Christianity  at  thia 
tiuie  enjoyed,  from  the  tolerating  spirit  of  the  Roman  laws  and  the  Roman  magis- 
trates^ throughout  the  empire  in  general,  no  much  religious  liberty,  that  out  of 
Palestine  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  eflected  a  general  persecution.*  But, 
through  the  influence  of  the  Jewish  sanhedrin  in  Jerusalem,  the  Christians  in  that 
country  underwent  several  severe  persecutions,  especially  daring  the  high  priest- 

'  Observations  on  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John,  p.  S44. 

•  Stuart's  Comm.  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  voL  L  pp.  67 — 73.  (Andover,  N.  Am- 
1827.)  In  pp.  8 — 67.  he  has  discussed  the  various  hypotheses  of  Dr.  Storr,  who  supposes 
it  to  have  been  written  to  the  Hebruw  church  at  Galatia)  of  Noesselt,  who  considered  it 
as  addressed  to  the  church  at  Thessalonica;  of  Bolten,  who  imagined  that  it  was  directed 
to  Hebrews  who  were  sojoomers  in  Asia  Minor;  of  Michael  Weber,  who  advanced  and 
endeavoured  to  support  the  opinion  that  it  was  addressed  to  the  church  at  Corinth ;  and  of 
the  ancients  (whose  opinion  he  adopts),  that  this  Epistle  waa  written  to  the  Hebrew 
Church  in  Palestine. 

'  La  Harpe,  Essai  Critique  sur  I'Authenticite  de  I'Epitre  anx  Hebreux,  p.  136.  (Tou- 
louse, 1833.) 

*  This  is  evident  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  See  also  Lardner's  Credibility,  chap.  viL 
'Works,  Bvo.  vol.  i.  pp.  164—201.;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  90—110.) 
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hood  of  the  younger  Ananus,  when  St.  James  and  other  Christiana  suffered 
martyrdom.  t    t.  t    • 

2.  Further,  if  we  examine  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  especially  those  to  the  Ephesians, 
Philippians,  and  Colossions,  and  compare  them  with  tlie  two  Epistles  of  St.  Peter, 
which  were  addressed  to  the  Christians  in  Pontu^  Galatia,  Cappadocio,  Asia,  and 
Bithynia,  we  shall  6nd,  though  mention  is  made  of  seducers,  not  the  smnllest 
traces  of  imminent  danger  of  an  apostasy  to  Judaism,  and  still  leas  of  blasphemy 
against  Christ,  as  we  6nd  in  the  sixth  and  tenth  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
ifebrews.  The  passages  of  this  Epistle  which  relate  to  this  subject  are  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  situation  of  communities  in  Palestine;  and  it  is  difficult  to  read 
these  passages  without  inferring  that  several  Christians  had  really  apostatised  and 
openly  blasphemed  Christ;  for  it  appears  from  Acta  xxvi.  II.  that  violent  measures 
were  taken  in  Palestine  for  this  very  purpose,  of  which  we  meet  with  no  traces  in 
any  other  country  at  that  eorly  age.  Neither  the  Epistlea  of  St.  Paul,  nor  those  of 
SU  Peter,  furnish  any  instance  of  a  public  renunciation  of  Christianity  and  return 
to  Judaism  :  and  yet,  if  any  such  instances  had  happened  in  the  communities  to 
which  they  wrote,  these  apostles  would  hardly  have  passed  them  over  in  silence,  or 
without  cautioning  other  persons  against  following  such  examples.  The  circum- 
stance, likewise,  to  which  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  alludes  (x.  25.), 
that  several,  who  still  continued  Christians,  forsook  the  nlaces  of  public  worship, 
docs  not  occur  in  any  other  EpiiUe,  and  implies  a  general  and  continued  persecu- 
tion, which  deterred  the  Christians  from  an  open  confession  of  their  faith. 

The  Jews  at  Jerusalem  had  before  their  eyes  the  ordinances  of  the  Law  of 
Moses  and  the  services  of  the  Temple  continually  displayed ;  and  to  them  there 
was  a  special  danger  lest  they  should  turn  back  in  heart,  feeling,  or  prartice  to 
those  ordinances,  the  typical  purport  of  which  had  been  fully  answered  m  the  ono 
offering  of  our  Lord.  

3  From  ch.  xii.  7.  we  mar  see  that  peculiar  suffering  seemed  to  impend  over 
those  who  were  addressed.  If  this  inference  be  just,  and  if  persecution  be  sperially 
contemplated,  the  Hebrews,  to  whom  thU  Epistle  was  written,  seem  to  have  been 
inhabitants  of  Palestine ;  for  in  no  other  part  of  the  Roman  empire,  before  the 
year  65,  had  the  enemies  of  Christianity  the  power  of  persecuting  lU  professors  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  deprive  them  of  their  lives,  because  no  Roman  court  of  justice 
would  have  condemned  a  man  to  death  merely  for  religious  opinions ;  and  the 
pretence  of  the  Jews,  that  whoever  acknowledged  Jesus  for  the  Messiah  was 
cuilty  of  treason  against  the  emperor,  was  too  sophistical  to  be  admitted  by  a 
Roman  magistrate.  But,  in  Palestine,  Stephen  and  the  elder  James  had  already 
suffered  martyrdom  (Acts  viL  xiii.) ;  both  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul  had  been  in 
imminent  danger  of  undergoing  the  same  fate  (Acta  xu.  3— «,  xxiii.  H— 21-  /<>. 
30  )  ;  and,  according  to  Josephus',  several  other  persons  were  put  to  death,  during 
the  high-priesthood  of  the  younger  Ananua,  about  the  year  64  or  63.'  _ 

4  The  declarations  in  Heb.  i.  2.  and  iv.  12.,  and  particularly  the  exhortation  in 
ii  i'_4  are  peculiarly  suitable  to  the  believers  of  Judaa,  where  Jesus  Christ 
himself  first  taught,  and  his  disciples  after  him,  confirming  their  testimony  with 
very  numerous  and  conspicuous  miracles.  ,      •     •  i. 

6  The  people  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  sent  were  well  acquainted  with  our 
Saviour's  sufferings,  as  those  of  Judsea  must  have  been.  This  appears  m  Heb.  i.  3. ; 
U  9.  18.;  v.  7,8.;  ix.  14.28.:  X.  12.;  xii.  2,3.;  and  xiii.  12.  . 

6.  The  censure  in  v.  12.  is  most  property  understood  of  Chnstuns  m  Jerusalem 
and  Judsa,  to  whom  the  Gospel  was  first  preached. 


.  Ant.  Jad.  lib.  XX.  c  9.  §  1.  The  words  of  Josephus  are  as  foUow:--  ^e  yo^ger 
Ananns,  who  had  obtained  the  office  of  high-priest,  was  a  man  <>""P«."^<^^2l^ 
A^MCt  of  th«  Sadducees,  who,  as  I  have  observed  In  other  places  were  m  general  sevOT 
^  thtt  panUhmants.  "ITii.  Ananus  «mbr«=ed  the  opportunity  of  «rt.ng  """J^ «»  ^ 
incUnSion:^  the  death  of  Festos,  and  before  the  arrival  of  bw  ?»<=?»»<'' ■*1>''^^„^ 
to  rt^alTconstituted  a  courTof  justice,  and  brought  before  U  Jame^a  b«^"  "J 
T^nlTho  was  called  Christ,  and  several  otheis,  where  they  were  accused  of  having 
vSd  the  "w,^d  were  condemned  to  be  stoned  to  i'^„^^^/'^^^"Z 
part  of  the  city!  and  they  who  strictly  adhered  to  the  Uw.  disapproved  highly  of  thi. 

measure." 

"  Michaelis,  vol  iv.  pp.  193—197. 
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7.  T.KPlly,  tlie  exhortntion  in  Heb.  xli!.  12 — 14.  ia  Tery  difScult  to  be  explained, 
on  tlie  aiipimxiiiun  that  the  Epiatle  was  written  to  Iiobrews  who  lired  out  of 
I'alextine ;  I'ur  neither  in  the  Aela  of  the  Apostlea,  nor  in  the  other  Epiatles,  do  we 
meet  with  nti  inst^ince  of  expulsion  from  the  aynago^ue  mcrelj  for  a  belief  in 
Cliri.«t ;  on  tirc  cimtrary,  the  apostles  theniselvea  were  i>erinitted  to  teach  openlj  in 
the  Jewish  assemblies.  But  if  we  stinposc  that  the  Epistle  was  written  to  Jewish 
converts  in  Jerusalem,  this  passa<!e  becomes  perfectly  clear,  and.  Dr.  Lardner 
observes,  must  have  been  very  suitable  to  their  case,  esi)ecially  if  it  was  written 
only  a  short  time  before  the  commencement  of  the  Jewisu  war,  about  the  year  fiS 
or  66.  The  Christians,  on  Ibis  supposition,  are  exhorted  to  endure  their  fate  with 
patience  if  they  should  be  obliped  to  retire,  or  ahouhl  even  be  ignominiously  ex- 
pelled from  Jerusalem,  since  Christ  himself  had  been  forced  nut  of  this  very  city, 
jaiid  had  sulTered  without  its  walls.  It  was  a  city  devoted  to  destruction,  and  they 
who  fled  from  it  had  to  expect  a  hotter  in  heaven.  The  disciples  of  Christ  hod 
been  already  warned  by  their  Master  to  flee  from  Jerusalem  (Luke  ixi.  20,  21.), 
and  the  time  nssijjned  (or  their  Hii;lit  could,  when  this  Epistle  was  written,  be  not 
far  distant.  That  they  actu.illy  fullnwed  his  advice  appears  from  the  relation  of 
Kusebius';  and,  accordin;^  to  Josephus^,  the  moat  aensiltle  inhabitants  of  Jerusa- 
lem toi>k  aimilar  measures  after  the  retreat  of  Ceslius  Gallua,  which  happened  in 
November  66,  ami  likewise  left  the  city.  If  we  suppose,  therefore,  that  the 
Kpistic  was  written  to  the  Hebrews  of  Jerusalem,  the  passage  in  question  is  clear; 
but  on    the  hypothesis   that  it  w.xs  written   to  Hebrews,  who  lived  in  any  other 

Jilace,  the  words,  "Let  ua  go  Jiirlh  vtith  him  out  of  the  camp,  hearing  hit  reproach," 
ose  this  meaning. 

This  exhortation,  regarded  in  another  point  of  view,  lias  a  special  force  when 
addressed  to  Christian  Jews  in  Jerusalem.  They  are  called  on  to  take  their  place 
in  separation  from  that  ordered  system  of  ritual  religion  which  God  no  longer 
owned ;  and  in  this  connection  we  may  see  the  importance  of  the  teaching  respect- 
ing a  heavenly  sanctuary,  a  High  Priest  above,  one  &iiiahed  sacrifice,  &c. 

To  these  clear  and  decisive  cvidcnce.x,  that  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  was  addressed  to  Jewish  Christians  resident  in  Paleetine, 
it  has  been  objected, 

1.  That  the  words  in  Heb  xii.  4.  (t/e  have  nol  resisted  unto  blood,  comhalitig 
against  sin,)  cannot  apply  to  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  where  there  had  already 
been  two  martyrs,  viz.  Stephen  and  James.  But  this  objection  is  of  no  weight, 
if  it  was  to  the  people  of  that  clinrrh  alone  this  Epistle  was  directed,  and  not  to 
the  rulers;  and  lew,  if  any,  of  the  common  people  had  liitherto  been  put  to  death, 
though  they  had  been  imprisoned,  pillaged,  and  defamed.  Compare  Acts  viii. 
1—3.  xxvi.  10,  11.,  and  1  Thess.  ii.  14.  James,  too,  may  have  not  yet  auflered, 
and  Stephen  belonged  almost  to  a  former  generation. 

2.  That  the  remark  in  Heb.  vi.  10.  (God  is  not  unrighteous  to  forget  your  work 
and  labour  of  hive,  in  that  ye  have  ministered  to  the  saints,  and  do  minister,)  is  not 
■uitable  to  the  state  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  at  that  time,  because,  though  the 
members  of  that  ehnrch  nt  first  were  in  a  state  of  affluence,  when  they  had  all 
tilings  in  common,  yet  afterwards  they  liecame  ao  poor  that  they  were  relieved  by 
the  contributions  of  the  Gentile  Christians  in  Macedonia,  Galatia,  Corinth,  and 
Antioch.  There  is,  however,  no  force  in  this  objection.  Ministering  to  the  saints 
in  those  days  did  not  consist  solely  in  helping  them  with  money.  Attending  on 
them  in  their  imprisonment  — rendering  them  any  little  offices  of  which  they  stood 
in  need  — apeaking  to  them  in  a  kind  and  consolatory  manner — theae  and  auch 
other  services  as  may  be  performed  without  monejr  were,  and  still  are,  as  much 
ministering  to  the  saints  as  affording  them  pecuniary  aid.  And,  doubtless,  the 
members  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem  ministered  in  that  manner  to  one  another  in 
their  afflictions.  But,  though  the  generality  of  the  membeijs  of  that  church  were 
reduced  to  poverty  by  the  sufferings  they  had  austained,  yet  in  all  probability  there 
were  aonie  among  them  in  better  circumstances  who  mignt  have  deserved  the  com- 


HisL  Eccl.  lib.  iii.  c.  35. 
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mcndation,  that  they  had  adminutered  and  did  minuter  to  tJu  mints,  by  giying  them 
a  share  of  their  worldly  goods.' 

Upon  a  review,  therefore,  of  all  the  circumstences,  we  shall  be 
justified  in  adopting  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  church,  that  this 
Epistle  was  addressed  to  Hebrew  Chriatiaus  in  Palestine ;  but  it  is 
(as  Michaelis  has  observed)  a  question  of  little  or  no  imiwrUnce, 
whether  it  was  sent  to  Jerusalem  alone,  or  to  any  other  city  in 
Palestine ;  because  an  Epistle,  intended  for  the  use  of  Jewish  con- 
verU  at  Jerusalem,  must  equally  have  concerned  the  other  Jcwuh 
converts  in  that  country." 

II.  The  next  question  conceminp;  this  Epistle  relates  to  the  JjAN- 
GUAGE  in  which  it  was  written.  On  thi*  subject  there  have  been 
two  principal  opinions ;  one,  that  it  was  ori-iually  written  in  Hebrew, 
and  translated  into  Greek  by  Luke  or  narnabns  ;  and  the  other,  that 
it  was  written  in  Greek.  The  former  opinion  i.  enterU.ned  by  the 
Fathers,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Eutlialius,  Thcodoret  il.co|iiylac  , 
Jerome,  and  (as  some  have  supposed)  Ori-en,  and  also  by  lialmlt 
Michaelis,  and  others  among  the  moderns.  The  latter  opi.non- that 
it  was  originally  compo..ed  in  Greek  -  is  held  by  I  abricius,  Heau.obre, 
Cappel,  Owen,  Basnage,  Mill,  Leusden,  Pictet  Wetstein,  Braun.us. 
Ileide-'er,  Vdn  Til,  Calmet,Carpzov,  Pritius,  Moldenhawer.  Lardner, 

Doddrid-e,  Macknight,  Rosenmullcr,  Rumpxus,  V.ser,  Alber,  B.shop 
Tomline?  Dr.  Hales,  Professor  Stuart,  and,  we  believe,  by  abno.t 
every  modern  commentator  and  critic  who  has  treated  on  thi«  book 

The  arguments  for  the  Hebrew  or  byro-Chaldaic  original  of  this 
Epistle  may  be  reduced  to  the  two  following:  — 

1     A,  this  Eoistle  was  written  for  the  use  of  Hebrew  Christians,  if  was  proper 

nfit'nVot  ^^  bave-'be^n  equally  projier  for  ^^"^  - --^'•;:;  K: - 
Romans  in  ttir  own  language;  yet  we  ''^^/^^f  ^t  PauU  L^.stU,  to  ^.^ 

readily  accoui.te.l  for,  by  '^o."»''''=""8' '''*''''''*'"  ","7,  <,^,%rnks  and  conditions, 
and  that  from  his  extensive  '"'<;y™"7^";i^^7,V/„;a'"ruUly  write  in  a  different 
during  his  numerous  journeya,  Paul  the  aged  '^""'^"^'^"^'^/^a,  that  there  arc 
style  From  Paul  when  a  young  T"""-  J"  iiJVnrile  a."  "t-  P»"l'i  """er  letter^ 
auch  coincidence,  of  expression  between  this  Episll^  ^Jh^  „d  consequently  did 


.  Macknighfs  Preface  to  the  Kpistle  to  the  Ucbrews,  sect  2.  §  1- 
»  Mithaclis,  Intiod.  tuI.  iv.  p.  193. 
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then  current ;  and  consequently  that  Michaelii'a  bypotbcaia,  respecting  the  blundera 
committed  by  the  aupposed  translator,  haa  no  foundation  whatever.  Again,  the 
Kpistle  is  said  to  have  been  translated  by  Clement  of  Rome,  but  where  or  when,  we 
are  not  informed.  Was  this  translation  executed  in  Italy  before  it  was  sent  to  the 
Hebrews?  If  so,  what  purpose  could  be  answered  by  writing  it  in  Hebrew  when 
it  » as  only  to  be  used  in  Greek  ?  Was  it  gent  in  Hebrew  before  the  supposed 
translation  ?  In  what  languafre  was  it  communicated  to  others  by  the  Christians 
who  first  received  it?  And  if  all  the  first  copies  of  it  were  dispersed  in  Hebrew, 
how  came  they  to  be  so  utterly  lost,  that  no  authentic  report  or  tradition  concern- 
ing them,  or  any  one  of  them,  ever  remained :  besides,  if  it  were  translated  by 
Clement  in  the  West,  and  that  translation  alone  were  preserved,  how  came  it  to 
pass,  that  it  was  so  well  known  and  generally  received  in  the  East  before  the 
J  Western  churches  received  it  into  their  canon  of  Scripture  ?  This  tradition,  there- 
fore, respecting  its  translation  by  Clement,  is  every  way  groundless  and  improbable. 
That  it  was  not  translated  by  Clement  is  certain ;  for  he  has  himself  misunderstood 
chap.  xi.  5. 

Independently  of  the  preceding  considerations,  which  show  that 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  never  extant  in  the  Hebrew  or  Syro- 
Chaldaic  dialect,  the  Epistle  itself  furnishes  us  with  decisive  and 
positive  evidence  that  it  was  originally  written  in  the  language  in 
which  it  is  now  extant. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  style  of  this  Epistle,  throushout,  manifests  that  it  is  no 
translation.  It  has  altogether  the  air  or  an  original.  There  is  nothing  of  the 
constraint  of  a  translator,  nor  do  we  meet  with  those  Hebraisms  which  occur  so 
constantly  in  the  Septuagint  version.' 

2.  Hebrew  names  are  interpreted :  as  Melchizedeck  by  King  of  Rightemuneu 
(vii.  2.),  and  Salem  by  Peace,  which  interpretation  would  have  been  superfluous  if 
the  Epistle  had  been  written  in  Hebrew.  If  this  Epistle  be  a  translation,  and  not 
an  original,  because  the  interpretation  of  a  few  words  is  added,  we  may  with  equal 
propriety  affirm  that  St.  Paul  wrote  his  Epistles  to  the  Galatians  ana  Romans  in 
Hebrew,  because  he  has  added  the  interpretation  of  the  Syriac  word  Abba, —  father 
(Rom,  viii.  15.,  Gal.  iv.  6.),  or  that  John  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Hebrew,  because  (i. 
47.,  xz.  16.)  he  has  explained  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  Rabboni.  The 
same  remark  may  be  extended  to  the  other  three  Evangelists,  all  of  whom,  we  have 
seen,  wrote  in  Greek,  as  the  whole  current  of  Christian  antiquity  also  attests.  A 
further  proof  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  oiginally  written  in  Greek,  and 
consequently  was  not  a  translation,  is,  that  the  argument  of  the  author  is  founded 
on  the  interpretation  which  he  has  given  us  of  the  words  above  cited. 

3.  The  passages  cited  from  the  Old  Testament  in  this  Epistle,  are  not  quoted 
from  the  Hebrew  but  from  the  Septuagint,  where  that  sufficiently  represented  the 
Hebrew  text  Frequently  the  stress  of  the  argument  taken  from  such  quotations 
relies  on  something  peculiar  in  that  version,  which  could  not  possibly  have  taken 
place  if  the  Epistle  nad  been  written  in  Hebrew.  And  in  a  few  instances,  where 
the  Septuagint  did  not  fullv  render  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  has  substituted  translations  of  his  own,  from  which  he  argues 

'  The  nnmeroos  paronomasias,  or  occurrences  of  words  of  like  sound,  bat  which  cannot 
be  rendered  in  English  with  due  effect,  that  are  to  be  found  in  this  Epistle,  have  been 
nrged  as  a  clear  proof  that  it  is  not  a  translation.  See  instances  of  such  paronomasias  in 
Hebrews  v.  8.  U.,  vii.  3.  19.  23.,  ix.  10.,  x.  34.,  xi.  37.,  and  ziii.  14.  (Gr.)  Bat  of  these 
paranomosias.  Prof.  Staart  observes  that  the  instance  from  Heb.  x.  34.  is  the  only  one 
which  appears  to  betray  any  marks  of  design ;  and  wen  here  the  marks  are  by  no  means 
of  a  decisive  natare.  "  If  they  are  altogether  accidental,  they  may  have  occurred  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  even  if  its  present  language  is  merGly  tliat  of  a  traiulalion.  In 
fact,  even  designed  paronomasias  may,  not  uDfrequently,  occur  in  a  translation.  The 
argument  in  favour  of  the  Greek  being  the  original  language  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
built  on  such  instances  of  paranomasia  as  those  above  cited  (where,  in  most  "  examples 
'  it  is  a  mere  homophony  of  like  tenses  or  cases,)  is  too  uncertain  and  too  slender  to  be 
rested  on,  as  a  proper  support  of  the  opinion  in  question."  Stuart's  Comm.  on  the 
Hebrews,  vol.  L  p.  282. 
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In  the  same  m«»ner,  whence  it  U  manifest  that  this' Epistle  never  was  extant  in 
Hebrew.' 

Indenendently  of  these  (we  think  indisputable  and  positive)  ar^- 
.  Tr  fbrftreek  orldnal  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which 
Set  t^^tpLT^,  answer,  bu't  without  success,  the  hypo- 
£i8  that  it  was  written  in  Hebrew  is  attended  with  several  difficul- 
ties, and  particularly  the  two  following:  — 

,    That  at  the  time  t^e^  - ^^  <Ta^,^  ^^JtetThe' HXe^rw^ch^^  S 

not  delermme  m  what  '»''J«='  "^f^'^T^.  ^i^ted  in  the  Old  Tesl^ent,  though  .t 

aU  understand;  for  the  P"«  »^^;7.n°;';here  -ere  several  dialecU  spoken,  as 

was  not  in  popular  use  .^''^''''f' }-2j^Jltllto,Zl  or  ^.WiC -,  which  suflered 
the  East  Aram«anorChaldee,andtheWe8t  Arsmeanors,^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^ 

various  alterations  from  the  P'««=«»'^j;=^''*^3iVo^t  who  were  conversant  in 
original  Hebrew  was  known  ^"'P'?"'^*'':.'",^''!'  j"  lierefore  this  EpisUe  bad  been 
Syriac  might  not  be  acquainted  "''^^^^^^^.^^'tdy  LXhave  read  ?t ;  and  had  it 
^Z^^.^f'^nit:^^^,^^^,^^^  Jew.  could  have 

'^2""l5  writing  in  Hebrew,  the  -%-/,  tve^t'^ted^lVwithT^^^^^^^^^^ 
hi.  own  nation;  and  b.s  "K^'^^""  J"-^^^  ^t  probab  my  have  ridiculeJ  his  doc- 

iXtnL^ni:ruS:K  he  E  ^hL";™  ^u^W-'en,  and  also  expUined 
the  Christian  covenant  to  the  GentUes. 

The  orecedine  is  a  summary  of  the  argumenU  adduced  on  thia 

gS  by  no^means  affects  its  genuineness  and  authentac.ty 

1-  ^rriXn-  -  ChSS^^^^^^^^^^^  the 

'^Te,^''  wa.  the  first  who  ascribed  this  EpUtle  to  Barnabas, 

.  D,.  Owen  has  ably  tr«Ued  this  topic  '^^^^^^^-^Z'^l ;;  tutT'^^ 
pp.  «-83.  folio  edition.  Calmet,  Comment  Ux^rA^  U«n^  d  ^inLhave  laid  much  rtrea. 
Simmentary,  vol.  i.  pp.  282-285.  Calvin  and  .^'"^^'"^hichdenotes  either  testament 
i^„  0.e  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  ^^'-^  "'^^ ''^ '"^'^'^' ^  mort  speciou.  of  Jl  the 
or  covenant:  and  Michaeli.  has  acknowledged  '»'»?  ^'^"  ."V^*;"^  orStaaUy  written  in 
™ents  adduced  to  prove  that  the  EP'«»«  ^. '^*  "",^'^.  ProlcTi"  »P- "»  ^ebr. 
S^  But  Brauolus  affirms  that  t  P^ve.  n^";^  ^d  ^yS^.>«ided  oS  the  m<^e 
p.  25.  The  objections  to  th«  Epistle  o  D™.  S^'J,j'7,Su(aSdJso  on  particular 
&  which  its  author  quotes  and  appeal,  to  '^«  "^  ^„*^^  Ui.f«ctorilr  refuted  by 
phrase,  and  expressfons).  are  ««";°?<'  '»  ''''^^js'i  or  pT23ft-2»<).  o/ the  Ix,ndon 
i?rofe«K)r  Stuart     (Commentary,  voL  i.  pp.  205-252.,  or  pp 

edition.)  i;h  q  r  9    in  EPw  ad  Hebr.  torn,  t  p.  15»6-  "^ 

•  Francisci  Junii  Parallela  Sacra,  Ub.  3.  c  9.  m  *-p.  «» 

Geneve,  1613. 

•  De  Fudicitia,  c  20. 
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ri  y    inS  io  /n^  °"  ""''  ""T'^'T^  ''"^  Tertullian  cites  no  a^u.  o" 
my,  and  does  not  even  say  that  this  opinion  was  received  bv    L 

5- iw.  ,iii.  j4.  that  th.  i^^ir  :L^3;n  ^r  i;;;  :e 

E  ist^  t    Cle in     '  'V""'"^''  ^^^^"^"7  ""^"y  Per-sons  attributed  this 
f^i    f     f  rf  of  Rome;   but  this  notion  i.  contra.lictcd   bv  the 

f..ct    hat  Cle.„ent  has  huuHclf  rcpcatclly  quoted  this  E,,i  t  e 

The  same  author  also  informs  us  that  some  ascribed  it  to  Luke  • 
and  th,s  hypothesis  has  been  adopted  by  Grotius  and  hv  tLv  „  ' 

nccount  of  a  supposed  resemwice  of^l;;:rt:"t'{he  S  To 

e  !  .?r"r'"'  ""^  :"'*'"K«  °f  ^uke,  and  especially  on  account  If 
d  e  g  ca  er  defiance  of  style  an.l  choice  of  words  discoverableT.M 
Ep.s  Ic  ihan    ,»  to  be  found   in  Paul's  other  letters.     Bu     to        s 

tot.  y  .lent  concrmn^  this  Epistle  as  being  written  by  that  Evan! 
asc  be  th.r"'"  ,  /•''f  r'^'r'  C'^"^^'^"  '^"ters  unanimou'ry 
Aposte  'I'^T'i^i  t  bears  his  name  and  also  the  Acts  of  th^ 
fxiii     8    10^  J  "'■  °^  ""^  ^•T^'*'   '^'^'•^«««=«    "'c   Hebrews 

and  J  if' n-*  r  '  '  »>nong  whom  he  had  preached   the  Gospel: 

and  as   t  no  where  appears  that  Luke  had  preached  to  the  converted 
Je«s.  .t  fo  ows  that  he  could  not  be  the  author  of  this  Enisle 
of  ^rF??  '.'         "?  witers  C.  F.  Boehme,  in  his  Latin  translation 
of  this  Epistle   ascribes  it  to  Silas  or  Silvanus  (by  whom  he  imadnes 
It  was  directed  to  the  church  at  Antioch)* ;  and  Ihe  illustrious  S  e 
Luther  thought  that  this  Epistle  was  written  by  Apollos,  wZ  is 

the  bcripture,  fervent  in  spirit,  and  one  that  convinced  the  Jews  out 

?n  thl^7  l''';'''J/'  "t  7'"'=''  "*"'^*=*""  unquestionably  are  found 
infill  ^  "f  i'u  ^l^^'^^'-  But  both  these  conjectures  arc 
totally  unsupported  by  h.stoncal  testimony,  no  mention  whatever 
being  made  of  any  Epistle  or  other  writing  as  being  composed  either 
by  isilas  or  by  Apollos.  Some  weight  would  certainly  have  attached 
to  Luther  8  conjecture,  if  the  excellent  qualities  ascribed  to  Apollos 
had  been  peculiar  to  hira,  or  if  they  had  not  all  been  found  in  Paul 
in  a  more  eminent  degree  than  in  ApoUos.    But  Paul  being  endowed 

4to.  volt p^  a?*.^''''  '"'■  "'•  '•  "'■     ^"  ""'  P""*'  '^°  '"  ^"l""'  8V0.  TOL  ii.  p.  211.5 
'  "":'■■  <r  *";     ^-ardncr,  8vo.  vol.  iv.  p.  500  ;  4to.  vol.  1    p.  .W2. 
i.pi8K>la  ad  llcbrajos,  I'rarlat.  pp.  xl._xlviii.    (Lijoise,  1825.  8vo.) 
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with  more  ample  gifts  and  excellencies  than  Apollos,  and  being  also 
a  divinely  coostituted  apostle,  the  conjecture  of  Luther  necessarily 
falls  to  the  ground.' 

We  are  now  to  consider  the  evidence,  both  external  and  internal, 
for  the  opinion  wiiich  h.as  generally  prevailed  in  the  Christian  church, 
viz.  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  the  genuine  production  of  the 
great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles. 

1.  ExTEUNAL  Evidence  ok  Histokical  Testimony. 

[i.J  In  the  first  place,  it  is  ackiiowl  di/ed  to  he  the  production  of  Paul 
hy  the  apostle  Peter  in  his  second  Epistle  (iii.  15,  16.);  from  which 
jiassage  it  is  evident, 

(I.)  That  Peter  had  reml  all  Piml'a  h-tlers. 

(2.)  That  Piiul  hail  written  to  those  Christians  t«  whom  Peter  was  then  writing, 
that  IH,  to  the  believinir  Jews  in  ^ener.tl  (2  IV't,  i.  I. ),  uiid  to  tliose  of  the  disi'i-iviiin 
mentioned  in  1  l*et.  i.  I.  Now,  since  tln;ieis  no  eviilcnce  to  prove  that  this  Kpisile 
was  lost,  it  follows  that  it  must  be  that  which  is  now  iiiseril)tMl  to  ihe  Hfhrfwg. 

(3.)  That  Paul  wrote  lo  iheiri  conceinin^,'  ihe  samp  topiei  which  were  thesuhjects 
of  Peter's  Kpistle.  Thus  I'eter  writes,  liiat  by  Christ  are  ginen  to  )ls  all  lhinj;» 
per  aining  to  life  and  godlinris  ('2  I'et.  i.  3,  4),  and  that  .Jesus  Christ  is  the  Sim  nf 
Gnd,  in  whom  the  Father  it  well  pleuted  with  ut,  nf  mhirm  the  prophets  sj/ohe.  These 
very  topics  are  copiously  discussed  in  lleb  I.  to  x.  19.  Again,  Peter  exhorts  them 
to  faiili  and  holiness  (2  Pet  1.  5 — 16.,  ii.  15.)  ;  soolsodoea  Paul.  (lleb.  ii.  I — 5,  iii. 
1.  6 — 19.)  Peter  shows  the  danger  of  apiwtasy  (2  Pet.  ii.  20,  21.),  and  so  does 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  (Heb.  vi.  4—9.)  Also  as  Peter,  in  the 
connection  in  which  this  sentence  occurs,  is  speaking  of  the  coming  a^ain  of  Christ, 
and  the  accompanyinf;  events,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  lliis  Epistle  speaks  of  liic 
same  hope.  (x.  35 — 38.) 

(4  )  In  the  Epistle  mentioned  by  Peter,  he  seems  to  ascribe  to  Paul  an  eminency 
of  wisdom.  It  was,  he  says,  wnttfii  according  tn  the  wisd-tm  given  to  htm,  A.-1  Paul 
made  use  of  that  wisdom  which  ha'l  l>een  cunCerred  on  him  in  writing  all  his  other 
Epistles,  so  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  exerted  Ihe  same  wis'lom,  zeal,  hiiiI  love  in 
writing  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ;  but,  in  the  ])assage  now  under  cunsiilurati»m, 
Peter  erainentiv  dislingui^hes  that  npo-lle's  wisdom,  lie  (hies  not  refer  to  Paid's 
spiritual  wisditm  in  general,  in  the  knowlod|;e  of  the  will  of  (iod  and  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  Gospel ;  but  he  particularly  alludes  to  the  especial  holy  prudence 
which  Paul  has  displayed  in  the  com|>05ition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  llebrew.s,  whom 
the  structure  of  bis  arguments  was  singularly  adapted  to  convince,  if  unbelievers: 
while  bis  warnings  and  encouragements  were  admirably  calculated  to  animate  the 
believing  Hebrews  to  constancy  ami  fortitude  in  the  faith  of  the  (iospcl.  At  the 
flame  time,  nothing  more  clearly  shows  the  singular  wisdom  which  Peter  a.'^serts  to 
be  manifest  In  this  letter,  than  Paul's  condescension  to  the  capacities,  prejudices, 
and  afTectiona  of  those  to  whom  lie  wrote  and  whom  he  constantly  urged  with  their 
own  principles  and  concessions. 

(fi.)  That  Peter  afErms  there  were  some  things  discussed  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrewfl  which  were  hard  or  diffcvil  to  be  understood  (iuui'iji/rd  nvu).  Now  Paul 
explicitly  states  (Heb.  v.  II.)  that  some  of  the  topics  which  he  was  to  di8Cu^s  in 
that  Epistle  were  IvdififiiivivTUy  hard  to  be  uttered,  or  diflicult  to  be  interpreted. 


r 


and  consequently  hard  to  be  understood;  particnlurly  the  topic  he  immediately  had 
in  view,  TU.'ihe  topical  nature  of  the  person  of  Mclchisedek.  Or  it  it  refer  to  the 
prieathouU  of  Chnsi,  that  would  be  still  moie  "biird  to  be  uticied,"  because  it 
iiupliea  not  only  bis  being  constituted  a  priest  after  this  typical  onler,  but  also  his 
payiiie  down  the  ransom  lor  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  and  bis  satisfaction  of 
divine  justice  by  this  sacrifice,  and  thus  opening  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all 
believers.  Topica  like  these  it  would  be  diliicult  for  the  apostle  to  explain  in  a 
proper  manner  to  the  Hebrews  ;  not  because  they  were  in  themselves  abstruse,  but 

«  It  ia  adopted,  however,  by  Dindorf,  in  his  Excursus  ad  J.  A.  Emesti  Lectionua  Acade- 
micas  iii  Epiatoluin  ad  Uebru.os,  p.  1180.  8vo.  Lij.siie,  1818. 
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becitusc  the  Hebrews  were  dull  of  apprehension,  tlirough  their  prejudiced  attach- 
ment to  the  Levilical  law  and  priesthood.' 

The  preceding  considerations  will  show  that  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  was  the  identical  letter  which  Peter  had  in  view.  We  have 
insisted  the  more  strenuously  upon  his  testimony,  because,  as  he  was 
an  inspired  apostle,  we  think  his  evidence  sufficient  to  determine  the 
controversy  respecting  this  Epistle,  and  to  demonstrate  (notwith- 
standing the  sceptical  declaration  of  Michaelis  to  the  contrary)  that 
it  is  a  genuine  and  inspired  production  of  the  illustrious  apostle  PauL 
There  are,  however,  many  other  testimonies  to  prove  the  same  point, 
which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  state ;  each  of  them  singly  out- 
balancing the  weight  of  the  conjectures  advanced  against  it,  but  all 
of  which,  taken  collectively,  furnish  such  a  body  of  evidence  in 
favour  of  Paul  being  the  author  of  this  Epistle  as  can  be  adduced 
for  no  other  ancient  anonymous  writing  whatever.  We  therefore 
proceed  to  remark, 

[ii.]  Secondly,  that  the  testimony  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity  decidedly 
ascribes  this  Epistle  to  Paul. 

(1.)  Among  the  Fathers  of  the  Gbeek  or  EasTiBn  Chubcu,  who  wrote  in  the 
Greek  lunguugc,  we  find  allusions  to  it  in  Justin  Martyr,  in  bis  dialogue  with 
Trypho  the  Jew,  a.d.  140.  It  is  often  cited  oj  PaoTi,  without  any  hesitation,  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  about  the  year  194.  It  is  received  and  quoted  as  Pauls 
by  Origen  about  230.'  It  was  also  received  as  the  apostle's  by  Dionvsius,  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  in  247.  It  is  plainly  referred  to  by  Thco^nostus  of  Alexandria 
about  282.  It  appears  to  have  been  received  by  Methodius  about  292,  by  Fam- 
philiis  about  294,  and  by  Arcbelaus  bishop  of  Mesopotamia  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century,  by  the  Manicheans  in  the  fourth,  and  by  the  Faulicians  in  the 
seventh  century.  It  was  received  and  ascribed  to  Paul  by  Alexander  bishop  of 
Alexandria  in  the  year  313,  and  by  the  Arians  in  the  fourth  century.  Eusebius, 
bishop  of  Ctesarea,  about  315,  says,  "There  are  fourteen  Epistles  of  Paul  before 
the  public  and  well  known :  but  yet  there  are  some  who  have  rejected  (riftc 
^Virqiaoi)  that  to  the  Hebrews,  alleging,  in  behalf  of  their  opinion,  that  it  was  not 

'  To  the  preceding  argument  it  has  been  objected,  that  the  Epistle  particularly  intended 
by  Peter  may  bo  that  written  to  the  Romans,  in  which  St.  Paul  speaks  to  the  Jews  by 
name  (ii.  17.),  and  in  which  there  is  an  exhortation  to  accoant  the  long-snfiering  of  God 
tu  be  salvation,  or  that  which  leads  to  repentance.  But  to  this  obiectiun  Whitby  has  well 
replied,  (I.)  That  what  is  written  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  Is  addressed  to  the  un- 
believing Jews  only,  whereas  Peter  writes  to  the  brethren  (2  Pet.  iii.  12),  the  beloved 
(verses  1.  14.  17.),  to  those  who  had  received  like  preciovi  faith,  (i.  1.)  Be  therefore  could 
not  mean  the  Jews  of  whom  Paul  speaks  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Nor  (2.)  can  that 
Bpistle  with  propriety  bo  said  to  be  written  to  the  dispersed  Jews,  because  it  U  addressed 
tothoseat  Rome  only  (Rom.  i,  7.),  and  chiefly  to  the  Gentiles  there  (i.  13., xL  13., xv.  IS.  16.) 
—  (3.)  The  words  of  Paul  in  Rom.  ii.  are  not  an  exhortation  to  count  the  long-snffering 
of  God  salvation,  but  a  reproof  for  despising  this  long-suffering :  whereat  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  (xii.)  he  commends  their  patience  under  sufferings,  and  assures  them  that  it 
would  obtain  salvation)  and  that,  if  they  lived  by  faith,  their  Lord  would  come,  and  would 
not  tarry.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (iv.  9.,  xii.  14. 18.  24.) 
inuiilion  is  made  of  the  introduction  of  the  righteous  into  the  heavenly  country,  which  if 
one  of  the  topics  mentioned  in  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter. 

'  The  words  of  Origen  (who  was  of  opinion  that  the  ideas  were  those  of  Paul,  though 
not  tliu  style,)  are  very  remarkable,  lie  says  that  "not  without  cause  did  the  ancients 
transmit  this  [epistle]  as  Paul's."  (Euseb.  Eccl.  Hist.  lib.  vL  c.  25.)  Mow,  it  is  very 
certain  that  the  churches  and  writers,  who  were  ancients  with  respect  to  Origen,  must  hare 
conversed  with  the  apostles  themselves,  or  at  least  with  their  successors.  And  since  this 
tradition  was  ancimt  in  the  times  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen,  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  years  after  the  Epistle  was  written,  it  must  have  had  its  rise  in  the  days  of 
Paul  himself,  and  so  canuot  reasonably  be  contested. 
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received  by  the  church  of  the  Romans  as  a  writing  of  Paul."  •    It  is  often  quoted 
by  Eusebi  Js  himself  as  Paul's  and  as  sacred  Scripture.     This  Ep.stle  was  recejved 
by  Athanasius  without  any  hesiUtion.      In  his  enutneratmn  of  Paul »  f""rU-en 
Spistles,  this  is  placed  next  after  the  two  to  the  Thessa  onians  and  before  the 
EpistleTto  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon.     The  same  order  n.  <''»'="^  '"  '^° 
Synopsis  of  Scripture  ascribed  to  him.      This  Ep.sUe  is  received  »»  f^VJ  » ^y 
Adat^ntiuB,  author  of  a  dialogue  against  the  Marc.on.tes,  m  330  and  by  Cyrd  of 
Terusalem  in  348.     This  Epistle  is  also  received  as  Paul's  by  Kpipbanius  about 
36    -by  the  Apostolical  Co'nstitution,  about  the  end  of  the  fo^urth  centurv;  by 
Basil  about  370;  by  Gregory  Nazianien  in  370;  by  Amph.lochius  also.     «ut  he 
fay    it  w  "not  universally  riceived  as  Paul's.    It  was  received  by  Gregory  Nyssen 
almut  371 ;  by  Didymus  of  Alexandria  about  the  same  time;  by  Ephrsera  the 
sVr^  In  370.  and^  l^e  churches  of  Syria;  by  Diodorus  of  Tarsus  in  378  ;  b^ 
ifierTx  alean^ed  Ke/ptian,  about  the  year  302;  by  Serapion,  bishop  of  Thmuis 
"  E/y'pl   aWt  sf?-  b^Titu^   bishop  of  Bostra   in   Arabia,  about   362;  by 
TheoSe^  bishop  of  Mopsueetia  in  Cilicia,  about  the  year  394  ;  ^  Chrysosl^m  m 
the  ye^  398 ;  by  Severian,  bishop  of  Gahala  in  Syria,  fn  401  ;  by  Victor  of  Anti.Kh 
al^ut  «I  ;  by  tolladius,  Author  of  a  life  of  Chrysostom,  about  408  ;  by  Isidore  of 
Sum  about  412;  by  Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  m  412;  by  Tbeodoret  m 
i23;   by  Eutherim^  bistop  of  Tyana  in  Cappadoc.^  in  431;  by JocroUs,  'he 
eccl^tical  historian,  about  440;  by  Euthalius  in  Egypt  \»>out  458  ;  and.  pro- 
bablTby  Wonysius,  filsely  caUed  the  Areopagile;  by  tEe  author  of  the  Q»^.6o«. 
et&.pLi<mei,  once  ascribed  to  Justin  Martyr,  but  rather  written  m  the  filth 
cenury      It  is  n  the  Alexandrian  manuscript  written  in  the  fifth  centupr,  and  m 
?he  S  fchometry  of  Nicephoru.  about  806  ;  and  is  received  aff-l^  by  (i>.mas  of 
Alexandria   about  533;    by   Leontius   of  Constantinople   about  610,   by  John 
DamascTn  in  730 ;  by  Photi\is  about  858  ;  by  (Ecumeniu.  about  the  year  930 ;  and 

M57mS'tbe'Fa?Wrs  of  the  L.xi«  or  W.st.b.  C„.acH,  we  may  first  cite 
Clement  whoVas  bishop  of  Rome,  though  he  wrote  his  Ep.stle  to  the  Corinthians 
in  Greek  In.  96,  or.  according  t«  some  critics,  about  the  year  70  In  this  Epistle 
there  are  teveral  allusions  or  References  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews."  Iremeus, 
bishop  of  Lyons  about  178,  we  are  assured  by  Eusebius,  cited  some  passages  out  of 
f hi.^n^stle  in  a  work  now  lost ;  nevertheless  it  does  not  appear  that  he  receive.!  t 
oS  St  Paul'rBy  TertuUian.'  presbyter  of  Carthage,  about  the  year  200,  th. 
EDisde  is  ascribed  to  Barnabas.  Cafus,  about  212^  supposed  to  have  been  nres- 
byC  in  the  ^"■'«b  -^  «»'»«'  "='='"'"'"8  "P  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  P"=ntioned 
^rteen  only.  omitlinK  that  to  the  Hebrews.  Hippolytua,  who  flourished  about 
220  id  nKeive  the  EpUUe  to  the  Hebrew,  a.  St.  taurj.  This  Epistle  .s  no 
quo't^  bycTgrian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  about  248  and  afterwards,  nor  doe,  it 

I  Tr„«,hint  EccL  Hist  m>.  iiL  c.  3.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  r^»  of  Eusebius  were 
JtfrTbreven  if  fher  weie.  they  did  not  appeal  to  older  Greek  wr^ter^  but  only  to  the 
S^^  .^VhSnT  %iis  w<H^  T.r.,  -  wim  -  indicates  merely  an  exception  to  the  general 
^- Tn^^rOtXTh"™  be'ng  some  who  were  influenced  by  respect  or  prepossession 

^  a  iSoKSom  no  predilection  for  a  party  could  betray  into  a  depanure  from  h^ 
„  a  hiswnan,  wnom  nop  Schmucker-s  Biblical  Theolocy,  vol  l  p.  109. 

"""t  r.  sin^  c^r  -sui."' Ilu?t  no  book  of  the  New  Testament  L.  been  »  f«^ 

referred  to  hU  Commentary,  vol.  i.  pp.  77—84.,  or  pp.  »4— lua.  oi 
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•ppear  to  have  been  reccWed  by  Novatus,  or  NoTatian,  presbyter  of  Rome,  about 
251  ;  nevertheless,  it  was  in  aCter-tiines  received  by  his  foflowers.  It  may  be 
thought  by  some  that  thid  Epistle  is  referred  to  by  Amohlus  about  306,  and 
Liictnntius  about  the  same  time.  It  is  plainly  quoted  by  aiiothur  Arnobius  in  thu 
fifth  century.  It  was  received  as  I'uul's  by  Hilary  of  I'oicticrs  about  354;  and 
by  Lucifer,  bishop  of  Ca^liuri  in  Sardinia,  about  the  same  time,  and  by  his  fol 
lowers;  it  was  also  received  as  Paul's  by  C.  M.  Victorinus.  Whether  it  was  re- 
ceived by  Optatus  of  Milcvi  in  Africa,  about  370,  is  doubtful.  It  was  received  as 
I'nul's  by  Ambriise,  bishop  of  Milan,  about  .374  ;  by  the  Priscillianists  about  378. 
About  the  year  3N0  was  published  a  commentary  upon  thirteen  Epistles  of  Paul 
only,  ascribed  to  Hilary,  deucon  of  Rome.  It  was  received  as  Paul's  by  Pliiloster, 
bishop  of  lircscia  in  Italy,  about  380  ;  but  he  takes  notici^tliat  it  was  not  then  re- 
ceived by  ull.  His  su.-cessor  (iauilciitiua,  about  387,  quotes  this  Epistle  as  Paul's; 
it  is  also  readily  received  .ls  Paul's  liy  Jen. me  about  392;  ami  lie  says  it  was 
generally  received  by  the  Greeks,  ami  the  Chrisiions  in  the  Kast,  but  not  by  all 
the  Latms.'  It  was  re.  eivcd  as  Paul's  by  Kullinus  in  397 ;  it  is  also  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  third  ccmncil  of  Carthage  in  397  It  is  frequently  <iuoted  by  Augus- 
tine as  Paul's.  In  one  place  he  snys,  "  It  is  of  doubtful  authority  with  some,  but 
he  was  inclined  to  follow  the  opinion  of  the  churches  in  the  East,  who  received  if 
among  the  eaimiiical  Scriptures."  It  was  received  as  Paul's  by  Chromatius,  bishop 
of  Aquileia  in  Italy,  about  401 ;  by  Innocent,  bishop  of  Rome,  about  402 ;  by 
Paulinos,  bishop  of  Nola  in  Italy,  about  403.  Pelagius  about  405  wrote  a  com- 
nienlary  upon  thirteen  Ej)i3tle3  of  Paul,  omitting  that  to  the  Hebrews;  neverthe- 
less it  was  received  by  his  followers.  It  was  received  by  Cosaian  about  424;  by 
Prosper  of  Aqiiitiiine  about  434,  and  by  the  authors  of  the  works  ascribed  to  him ; 
by  Eucherius,  liishop  of  Lyons,  in  434  ;  by  Sedulius  about  818  ;  by  Leo,  bishop  of 
Rome,  in  440;  by  Salvian,  presbyter  of  Marseilles,  about  440;  by  Gelasius, 
bishop  of  Rome,  about  49G  ;  by  Facundus,  on  African  bishop,  about  540;  by 
ilunilius,  an  African  bishop,  about  556  ;  by  Cassio<lorus  in  556  ;  by  the  author  of 
the  imperfect  work  upon  Matthew,  about  500  ;  by  Gregory,  bishop  of  Rome,  about 
590;  bj;  Isidore  of  Seville  about  590 ;  and  by  Bede  about  701,  or  the  begiouing 
of  the  eighth  century.' 

From  the  preceding  testimoniea  it  is  evident,  that  within  ahout 
thirty  years  at  most  after  this  Epistle  was  written,  "  it  had  acquired 

'  The  non-recognising  of  this  Epistle  as  St.  Paul's  production  *'  by  all  the  Latins,"  ac- 
cording to  Jerome,  and  the  circtiinstaiirc  of  its  being  "(.f  doubtful  authority  with  stiine  "ia 
the  Latin  Church,  according;  to  Augustine,  ure  thus  accounted  lor  by  Hug.     The  Western 
Church  was  kept  actively  employed  by  the  MontuiiiBts.     In  viudicatiun  of  their  tenet,  tliat 
those  guilty  of  grievous  tranH^re?siuns  should  be  irrevocably  cut  off  from  the  church,  they 
relied  especially  on  Hebrews  vi.  4,  5.  as  we  Icnrn  from   Tertullian  (do  I'udicitiii,  c.  20.) 
and  Jerome  (adv.  Jovinian,  I.  ii.  c.  3.):  on   which  account  thu  ministers  of  the  T..atiu 
Church  made  cautious  and  sparing  use  of  this  Epistle.     Not  long  probably  after  the  death 
of  IrenKus,  the  presbyter  Cuius  assumed  the   tone  of  chmiorous  opposition   against  this 
Epistle,  in  a  work  which  he  published  against  the  Montanisls:  and  from  that  time  this 
opinion  was  adopted   by  the  greater  part  of  the  Latin  Church.     Even   the  Muntanists 
themselves  receded   from  their  origidul  position  on  this  subject,  and  in  their  polemical 
works  received  this  Epinlle  only  as  far  a:i  its  authority  was  acknou  ledged  by  their  opponents, 
namely,  as  a  production  of  an  apostolical  teacher,  Barnabas,  or  Clement,  &c.     About  forty 
years  after  Caius's  attack,  arose  the  Nuvatians ;  who,  as  we  learn  from  Jerome,  Augustine, 
Epiphanius,  Tbeodoret,  and  others,  also  used  the  passage  Heb.  vi.  4,  6.  as  the  principal 
defence  of  their  tenets.     While  the  Greeks  were  calm  spectators  of  the  contest,  and  evaded 
the  argument  from  Heb.  vi.  by  their  interpretations,  the  Latin  churches  were  led  by  the 
pressure  of  circumstances  to  deny  the  authority  of  the  book,  whose  contents  they  were 
unable  to  refute.     But  the  Latin  churches  had  no  ecclesiastical  tradition,  no  authority  of 
earlier  churches  to  which  they  could  appeal:  the  whole  controversy  proceeded  on  the 
ground  of  internal  evidence.    It  was  for  this  reason  that  Jerome  and  Augustine  could  not 
adopt  the  opinion  of  the  church  to  which  they  belonged;  because  they  were  convinced  of 
the  contrary  by  the  testimony  of  the  ancients:  and  their  influence  tended  to  give,  at  a  sub- 
sequent day,  a  different  turn  to  the  opinion  of  the  Ijatin  Church.     Schmacker's  Biblical 
Theology,  vol.  L  pp.  11.5,  116.     Hug's  Introduction,  vol  iL  §§  144 — 149. 

•  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  391 — 395.;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  339-331.  In  his  note* 
there  are  references  tu  the  various  parts  of  the  preceding  volumes,  in  which  the  extract* 
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Buch  currency  and  credit,  that  the  church  at  Rome,  the  metropolitan 
of  the  world,  in  a  letter  adiiressed  by  Clement  their  bishop  to  the 
church  at  Corinth,  made  repeated  appeals  to  it  as  a  book  of  divine 
authority,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  a  knowledge  and  acknow- 
ledgment of  it  by  the  Corinthian  church,  similar  to  their  own. 
Further,  Justin  Martyr  has  evidently  appealed  to  its  contents  aa 
sacred,  A.D.  140;  about  which  time,  or  not  long  after,  it  was  in- 
serted among  the  canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament  by  the 
churches  of  the  East  and  West:  and  consequently  it  must  have  had, 
at  a  period  very  little  after  the  apostolic  age,  a  currency  and  a  credit 
not  at  all  or  at  most  very  little  inferior  to  that  of  other  acknowledged 
books  of  the  New  Testament"' 
2.  Internal  Evidence  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 

IS  THE  GENUINE  PRODUCTION  OP  St.  PaUL. 

[i.]  In  the  first  place,  Paul  cherished  an  ardent  zeal  and  affection 
towards  his  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh.  (Rom.  ix.  1 — 4.  &c) 

And  can  we  think  it  likely  that  he  should  never  write  to  those  who  were  so  ex- 
ceedingly dear  to  him  f  Knowing  their  prejudices  concerning  the  Levitical  law, 
what  subject  could  be  select  more  appropriate  for  their  instruction  and  edification 
than  the  abrogation  of  the  Levitical  priesthood,  and  the  surpassing  excellence  of 
Christ's  person  and  office,  especially  of  his  true,  spiritual,  and  eternal  priesthood, 
of  which  the  Levitical  priesthood  was  but  a  shadow,  and  of  which  the  author  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  Las  treated  so  largely  f 

[iL]  Secondly,  If  an  author's  method  of  treating  his  subjects,  to- 
gether with  his  manner  of  reasoning,  is  a  sure  mark  by  which  he  may 
be  ascertained  (as  all  good  judges  of  composition  allow),  we  shall  with- 
out hesitation  pronounce  Paul  to  be  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews. 

(1.)  The  general  arrangement  or  method  pursued  in  this  Epistle 
corresponds  with  that  of  Paul  in  his  otlier  Epistles. 

His  method  of  procedure  is  the  same  with  that  of  his  other  Epistles,  which  waa 
also  peculiar  to  him.  He  first  lays  down  the  doctrinal  mysteries  of  the  Gospel, 
vindicating  ihem  from  oppositions  and  exceptions  ;  and  then  be  descends  to  exhort- 
ations to  obedience,  deduced  from  them,  with  an  enumeration  of  those  moral  dutiea 
of  which  it  was  necessary  to  remind  those  Christians  to  whom  he  wrote.  In  this 
respect  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  bears  the  greatest  resemblance  to  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatiana,  and  especially  that  addressed  to  the  Romans.  Like  them,  the  former 
half  of  this  Epistle  (cb.  i. — x.  19.)  is  principally  doctrinal,  but  with  occasional  ex- 
hortations iotermixed,  which  the  strength  of  Ine  writer's  feelings  plainly  appears 
to  have  forced  from  him.  From  cb.  z.  20.  to  the  end,  the  Epistle  ia  hortatory  and 
practical.  "  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  just  before  the  salutatory  part  begins,  the 
vrriter  earnestly  asks  for  a  special  interest  in  the  prayers  of  those  whom  he  addressed, 
in  order  that  he  may  be  delivered  from  the  power  of  persecution ;  and  he  follows  thii 
request  with  a  petition,  that  the  Ood  of  Peace — 1  Bm  ttji  tifntnii  —  might  be  with 
them,  and  concludes  with  an  Amen.  (Rom.  it.  30 — 33.)  'The  yery  same  order, 
petition,  style,  and  conclusion,  appear  at  the  close  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
(ziii.  18—21.)  The  writer  begs  an  interest  in  their  prayers,  that  he  may  be  restored 
to  them  the  sooner ;  commends  them  to  the  Ood  of  Peace  (an  expression  used  no 
where  else  but  in  St.  Paul's  writings  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews) ;  and 
concludes  with  an  Amen,"'     Similar  coincidences  as  to  method  occur  in  the  Epistles 

■  Stuart's  Commentary,  yoL  L  p.  109. 

■  Stuart's  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  vol  L  pp.  152,  15S.;  or  pp. 
185 — 187.  of  the  London  edition.  Schmidii  Hist,  et  Vindicado  Canonis,  pp.  665,  666. 
Owen  on  the  Hebrews,  vol  L  Exercitation  2. 
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to  tbe  Ephesians  and  Colossinnn  (Proreraor  Stuart  a<Ms,  to  the  PbilSppiana  and 
Tbeasaloniang  alao) ;  wliiuli  conclude  with  an  Amen  before  the  Balutation. 

(2.)  In  this  letter,  we  find  that  overflotoing  of  sentiment,  briefly  ex- 
pressed, which  distinguishes  Paul  from  every  other  sacred  writer. 

"  Therein  bIso  are  abrupt  transilioiiti  from  the  aubject  in  hand  to  aomething  «ub- 
ordinate,  but  at  the  same  time  connected  with  it;  which,  having  puraued  for  a  little 
while,  tlie  writer  returns  to  his  aubject'  and  illuatrates  it  by  argumenta  of  great 
force,  couched  sometimes  in  a  short  expression,  and  sometimes  in  a  aingle  word, — 
all  which  are  peculiar  to  I'aul.  In  this  Epiatle,  likewiae,  contrary  to  the  jiractice  of 
other  writers,  but  in  Paul's  manner,  wo  meet  with  many  elliptical  expreasioua,  which 
are  to  be  supplied  either  from  the  foregoing  or  from  the  following  clauses.  In  it 
^iilso,  as  in  ruul's  acknowledged  Epistles,  we  find  reasonings  addressed  to  the 
thoughts  of  the  reader,  ami  answers  to  objections  not  proposed ;  because,  being 
obvious,  the  writer  knew  they  would  naturally  occur,  and  therefore  needed  to  be 
removed.  Lastly,  after  Paul's  manner,  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
has  subjoined  to  his  reasonings  many  exhortations  lo  piety  and  virtue ;  all  which, 
to  persons  who  are  judges  of  writing,  plainly  point  out  the  apostle  Paul  as  the 
author  of  this  Epistle."* 

(3.)  Many  things  in  this  Epistle  (too  numerous  and  indeed  too 
obvious  to  require  any  enumeration )  evidently  manifest  that  its  author 
was  not  only  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  but  also  exceedingly  well  skilled 
in  the  customs,  practices,  opinions,  traditions,  expositions,  and  applica- 
tions of  Scripture,  then  received  in  the  Jewish  church. 

"  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  we  find  such  enlarged  views  of  the  divine  dis- 
pensations respecting  religion ;  such  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures, according  to  their  ancient  and  true  interpretation,  which  Paul,  no  doubt, 
learned  from  the  celebrated  doctors  under  whose  tuition  he  studied  in  his  younger 
years  at  Jerusalem ;  sucli  a  deep  insight  also  into  the  most  recondite  meanings  of 
theae  Scriptures,  and  such  admirable  reasonings  founded  ibereon  for  the  confirma- 
tion  of  the  Gospel  revelation,  as,  without  disparagement  to  the  other  apostles, 
seem  to  have  exceeded,  not  their  natural  abilities  and  education  only,  but  even 
that  degree  of  inspiration  with  which  they  were  endowed.  None  (if  them  but 
Paul',  who  was  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamsliel,  and  who  profited  in  the  Jewish 
religion  and  learning  above  many  of  his  fellow-students,  and  who,  in  his  riper  years, 
was  intimately  acqnainted  with  the  learned  men  of  Ins  own  nation  (Acts  ix.  1,2.  14., 
xxvi.  4,  5.),  and  who  was  called  to  the  apostleship  by  Christ  himself,  when  for  thst 
purpose  he  appeared  to  him  from  heaven,  — nay,  who  was  caught  up  by  V™ 
into  tl.c  third  heaven,— was  equal  to  the  aubjecla  treated  of  in  thia  moat  admirable 
Epistle."  * 

fiii  1  In  the  third  place,  Not  only  does  the  general  icope  of  this 
Epistle  tend  to  the  same  point,  on  widcli  St.  Paul  lays  so  much  stress 
in  his  other  Epi-itles,  namely,  that  we  are  justified  and  obtain  salvation 
onh,  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  the  Mosaic  institutions  cannot 
effect  this  object;. but  there  are  vurioiis  DOCTRINAL  PROPOSITIONS  in 
this  Epistle,  which  are  found  in   the  other  acknowledged  EptstUs  of 

"professor  Stunrt  and  M.  De  Groot  have  discussed  this  subject  at 
length,  especially  the  former:  our  limiU  wUl  only  pernut  a  very  few 

,  .  Of  these  parentheses  see  an  example  in  Heb.  i.  J-i.  In  which  the  «™«^ »' |f «  ^ospel 
is  argued  from  the  dipniiy  of  Chris.',  person;  in  verae  S.  the  discourse  is  contmned  firom 
the  first  verse.     See  other  instances  in  Heb.  lii.  7—11.  U.  and  iv.  S.  Sc. 

>  MacVnight's  I'rcfaee  to  the  EpisUe  to  the  Hebrews.     Sect  L  ^  iii. 
.  •  [In  these  remarks  Macknight  seem,  to  leave  all  proper  uupirahm  out  of  Bight,  hu 
argument  is  therefore  so  liuatrected.]         ,     „^  o    .  t    c  ;:: 

•  Mackuight's  Preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.     Sect.  L  §  ui. 
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exani|ile8  to  be  given,  showing  the  superiority  of  the  dospel  over 
the  Mosaic  dispensation :  — 

1.  As  to  the  superior  degree  (j/"  RELIGIOUS  KNOWLEDGE  imparted 
by  the  Gospel. 

"  In  his  acknowledged  Epistles,  Paul  calls  Judaism  ricroixi^a  rov  ica<r/ioi/ (Gal.  iv, 
3.),  the  elements  or  rudimeiUs  of  the  wiirld,  that  is,  the  elements  or  principles  of  a 
religiou  accommodated  to  the  ignorant  and  imbecile  men  of  the  present  age  or 
world;  and  again,  rA  daBtvij  Kai  irn-iyd  tjrotxun  (Gal.  iv.  9.),  weak  and  beggarly 
elementi,  to  denote  its  imperfection.  He  represents  it  as  adapted  to  children,  x^iriui 
(Gal.  iv.  3.),  who  are  in  a  state  of  nonage  and  pupilage,  or  in  tbe  comlition  of  ser- 
vants rather  than  that  of  heirs.  (Gal.  iv.  1.)  On  the  oilier  hand,  Chrislalns  attain  lo 
a  higher  knowledge  of  God  (Gtil.  iv.  9  )  :  they  are  no  more  as  servants,  but  become 
sons,  and  obtain  the  privileges  of  adoption.  (Gal.  iv.  5,  6.^  They  arc  represented  as 
rtXiioi  (I  Cor.  xiv.  20.);  as  being  furnished  with  instruction  adequate  to  make  tbeiu 
dvipat:  riXd'ovr.  (Eph.  iv.  11 — 13.)  Christianity  leads  them  to  see  the  glorioiu 
displays  of  himself  which  God  has  made,  with  an  unveiled  face,  that  is,  clearly 
(2  Cor.  iii.  18.);  while  Judaism  threw  a  veil  over  these  things.  (2  Cor.  11.  13.) 
Christianity  is  engraven  on  the  hearts  of  its  votaries,  imtovia  ror  irwr/iarot  (2  Cor. 
iii.  8.),  while  Judaism  was  engraven  on  tablets  of  stone,  Jirtri/Tru/iii'i)  {i^  ruic  Xir.'oic. 
(2  Cor.  iii.  7.)" 

Let  us  now  compare  the  preceding  sketch  of  the  apostle's  views  on  this  point,  as 
contained  in  his  acknowledged  E|ilsile8,  with  ihose  which  are  developed  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

"  This  Epistle  commencea  with  the  declaration,  that  God,  who  in  times  past  spake 
to  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  I.-ist  days  spoken  to  us  by  his  Son. 
(Heb.  i.  1.,  ii.  1.)  Judaism  was  revealed  only  by  the  mediation  of  angels  (ii.  2.), 
while  Christianity  was  revealed  by  the  Son  of  God,  and  abundantly  confirmed  by 
miraculous  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  (Ii.  3, 4.)  The  ancient  covenant  was  Imperfect 
with  respect  to  the  means  which  it  furnished  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge;  but 
the  new  covenant  provides  that  all  shall  know  the  Lord  from  the  least  to  the 
greatest,  (vill.  9 — 11.)  The  law  was  only  a  sketch  or  im|icrfect  representation  of 
religious  blessings ;  while  the  Gospel  prolfers  the  blessings  themselves,  (x.  1.)  The 
worthies  of  ancient  times  had  only  imperfect  views  of  spiiituul  blessings,  while 
Christians  enjoy  them  in  full  measure,  (xl.  39,  40.)"' 

2.  As  to  the  views  which  the  Gospel  displays  concerning  GoD  tlie 
Father,  in  the  bestowment  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

No  one  has  spoken  so  frequently  as  St.  Paul  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit,  nor  hna 
any  one  of  the  inspired  writers  adduced  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  an  argument 
for  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  besides  St.  Paul  and  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  (See  1  Cor.  xiv.  22.  &c.)  The  apostle  expressly  uses  the  word  /upiC», 
to  dittribvte,  with  regard  to  these  gifts,  in  Koui.  xii.  3,  and  2  Cor.  vii.  17.;  and  in  , 
Heb.  iL  4.  he  says  that  the  mission  of  the  apostles  was  confirmed  by  God  with 
divers  miracles,  and  Uvn'^inroQ  'Ayi'ov  /ifpiTMi'C,  distributions  or  gi/U  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  These  gifts,  St.  Paul  exclusively  affinus,  are  variously  imparted  according 
to  the  will  of  God  (Rom.  xii.  3 — 6.,  Eph.  iv.  7.,  and  especially  I  Cor.  xii.  4.  7 — U. 
28.) ;  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  thes^  i^ilts  are  conferred  «ir>i  r>;f  a^rt-ii 
BiKrinv,  according  to  his  will. 

3.  Concerning  the  person  and  mediatorial  office  of  the  IjOBD  Jescts 
Christ. 

He  is  the  Creator  of  all  things  (Col.  L  16.,  Eph.  iii.  9.,  1  Cor.  vili.  6.),  and  by  Him 
all  things  aubsist,  (Col.  i.  17.)  lie  is  the  image  or  liAeneu  of  Ood,  untr  mi  etov 
(2  Cor.  IV.  4.) ;  the  image  "f  the  invisible  Ood,  iiti.iv  rov  OioS  rov  aopurov.  (Col.  i.  15.) 
He  being  in  the  form  of  God,  Iv  fop.p  Qmi,  —  that  is,  in  the  condition  of  God, — 

'  Stuart's  Commentary,  vol.  L  pp.  143,  144.  (174,  175.  of  the  London  edition.)  In 
pp.  144 — us.  (175 — 178.  of  the  London  edition)  he  admirably  illustrates  the  saperiority 
of  the  motives  to  piety  contained  in  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  its  superior  efficacy  in  ensoring 
the  happinesa  of  mankind,  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  Christian  diBpensatioo. 
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blood,  (t/jib.  I.  7.)  Xhi9  salvation  it  was  impossiDie  lo  oiiiain  o;  riiu 
d  only  be  effected  by  Jesus  Christ,  who  accomplisheil  what  the  law 
0.  (Kora.  iii.  20—28.,  viii.  3,  Gul.  ii.  16  21.)  Finally,  Jesus  is  our 
diator  and  Intercessor  with  God.  (1  Tim  ii.  5.,  Rora  viii.  34.)     In  the 


humbled  himBuIf,  iiiumed  an  inferior  or  humble  station,  — taking  the  condition  of 
•  servant,  being  made  afier  the  similitude  of  men,  and  being  found  in  fashion  as  ■ 
man,  he  eshihiled  bis  humility  by  obedience,  even  to  the  death  of  the  cross ;  where- 
fore Gud  highly  exalted  bim  to  supreme  dignity ;  and  be  must  reign  till  be  hatb 
put  all  things  under  his  feet.  (Phil.  ii.  6—9.,  1  Cor.  xzv.  25—27.) 

Correspondent  to  these  representations  are  the  declarations  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  The  Son  of  Goil  is  affirmed  to  be  the  reflected  splendour  of  the  glory 
of  God,  that  is,  one  in  whom  the  divine  majesty  is  conspicuous,  the  x"P'"'"lP 
iwoaTaitiut  rui  llurpdc,  the  exact  image,  repreaentalion,  or  counterpart  of  the  Father 
(i.  3.),  by  whom  God  made  all  thinits  (i.  2.),  and  uphcdds  the  universe  by  IiIm  word, 
let  ne  was  in  a  state  of  humiliation,  being  made  a  Utile  Imoer  than  the  angel*  (ii.  0  )  ; 
he  a<isume(l  flesh  and  blood,  "  in  order  that  he  might  by  his  own  death  reniler  null 
and  void  the  destructive  power  of  the  devil,  (ii.  14.)  On  account  of  the  sufTeriiig 
oT  death  he  is  exalted  to  a  state  of  glory  and  honour,  (ii.  9.)  He  enduied  the 
sulTering  of  the  cross,  making  no  account  of  its  disgrace,  but  havin;;  a  regard  to 
the  reward  set  before  him,  which  was  a  seat  at  the  right  han<l  of  God.  (xii.  2.) 
All  things  are  put  under  his  feet  (ii.  8.,  z.  13.)  ;  where  tlie  very  snme  passage  from 
the  Old  Testament  is  quoted  which  Paul  quotes  in  1  Cor.  zv.  25 — 28.,  and  it  is 
applied  in  the  same  manner."' 

But  chiefly  does  St.  Paul  expatiate  in  his  acknowledged  Epistles  on  the  death  of 
Christ  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  sin,  and  the  reconciliation  of  sinners  to  God  by 
means  of  this  sacri&ce.  He  is  there  said  to  have  come  into  the  world  to  save  sinners 
(I  Tim.  i.  15.);  to  have  died  for  us  and  for  our  sins  (Tit.  ii.  14.,  1  Cor.  xv.  3.),  and 
to  ho  II  propitiation  for  our  sins.  (Horn.  iii.  23.)  In  him  we  have  redemption 
through  Ilia  blood.  (Eph.  i.  7.)  This  salvation  it  was  impossible  to  otitain  by  iliu 
law;  it  could       '     "        —■••■'         <-•■  •  i    i_i 

could  not  do. 
constant  Mediator 

Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  we  find  the  same  sentiments  urged  with  the  same  ardour, 
particularly  in  chapters  vii. — z.  To  adduce  a  few  instances:  Christ  was  offered  to 
bear  the  sins  of  many.  (Heb.  ix.28.)  He  tasted  death  for  evenr  man._(Heb.  ii.  9.) 
He  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifiue  of  himself.  (Heb.  iz.  26.)  The_  Jewbh  offerings 
being  altogether  insufficient  to  make  expiation,  Christ  has  by  his  own  blood  once 
for  lOl  made  ezpiatioii  for  sin.  (iz.  9—15.,  x.  10—12. 14.  19.)  He  is  the  Mediator 
of  a  new  covenant  (iz.  15.,  xii.  24.),  which  is  better  than  the  ancient  one.  (vii  22., 
viii.)  Exalted  to  the  throne  of  the  universe  (ii.  6— 10), he  appears  in  the  presence 
of  God  for  IIS  (iz.  24.);  he  ever  lives  lo  make  intercession  for  all  that  come  unto 
God  by  bim  (vii.  25.);  and  he  is  ever  iible  and  ready  to  assUt  us.  (iv.  14—16.) 
Many  of  the  doctrines  explained  in  this  Epistle,  particularly  those  concerning  ibe 
mediation  and  intercession  of  JesiIS  Christ,  are  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  in- 
spired writers,  except  Paul. 

[iv.]  Fourthly,  There  i*  such  a  similarity  between  the  mode*  of 
quotation  and  style  of  phraseology  of  this  Epistle,  and  those  which 
occur  IB  the  apostle's  achnmoledged  Epistles,  as  clearly  shows  that  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  his  undoubted  production. 

Brauniu8,  Carpzov,  Langius,  Schmidt,  Lardner,  Macknight,  De 
Greet,  and  above  all  Professor  Stuart,  have  adduced  numerouu  in- 
elances  at  considerable  length,  from  which  the  following  have  been 

abridged:  — 

(1.)  Modes  of  quotation  and  interpretations  of  some  passages  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  which  are  peculiarly  Pauline,  because  tliey  are  to  be 
found  only  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul. 

That  the  apostle  should  more  abound  witb  te-timonici  and  quoUtions  out  of  the 
Ohl  Testament  in  this  than  his  other  Epistles,  u  nothing  more  than  the  subject  of 


-■"-«»1 


'  De  Oroot,  do  Epist  ad  HebrKos,  pp.  240,  J41. 
(tir  p.  182.  of  the  London  edition.) 


Stuart's  Commentary,  roL  1.  p.  14>. 
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which  he  treats,  and  the  persons  to  whom  he  wrote,  necessarily  required.  Thus, 
Psal.  ii.  7.  "  Thou  art  my  Son:  to-day  I  have  begotten  thee;"  is  quoted  and  applied 
to  Jesus  (Heb.  i.  6.),  just  as  Paul,  in  his  discoume  to  the  Jews,  in  the  synagogue  of 
Antioch  in  Pisidia,  cited  and  applied  the  sume  passage  of  Scripture  to  him.  (Acts 
xiii.  23.)  In  like  manner,  the  quotation  and  explanation  or  Psal.  viii.  4.  and  of 
Psal.  ex.  I.,  given  by  Aul,  1  Cor.  xv.  25.  27.  are  found  in  Heb.  ii  7,  8.  So  als<> 
the  explanation  of  the  covenant  with  Abraham  (Heb.  vi.  14.  18.)  is  nowhere  found 
but  in  Faufs  Epistle  to  the  Galaliaiis.  (iii  8,  9.  14.  18.)  ■ 

(2.)  Instances  of  agreement  in  the  style  and  phraseology  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  in  the  acknowledged  Epistles  of  PauL 

i.  Pabticdlab  Words,  rccDUAC  to  Padi,  ob  which  abb  most  rBBQusiiT  ib 
HIS  Wbitings. 

Wetstein  enumerates  eleven  instances,  to  which  Schmidt  hns  added  forty-eight 
others.  De  Groot  has  considerably  enlarged  the  list,  which  he  refers  to  certain 
classes ;  as  also  does  Professor  Stuart,  who  has  given  upwards  of  sixty  examples.* 
Our  limits  will  allow  a  few  only  to  be  subjoined. 

The  word  of  God,  in  Paul,  is  a  iword,  iinx<"pa.  (Eph.  vi.  17.,  Heb.  iv.  12.)'' 

Children  in  religion,  that  if,  those  wlioare  comparatively  ignorant  and  uninfurmeil, 
are  termed  K^iriai  in  I  Cor.  iii.  1.,  Eph.  iv.  14.,  Kom.  ii.  20.,  Gal.  iv.  3.,  and  Heli. 
v.  13.;  and  instruction  for  siii'h  persons  is  termed  milk ;  and  for  strong  persons 
(rjAiioi),  or  those  who  are  well-taughl,  it  is  flpHfui,  meat,  and  irrtpia  rpofi),  or  ilrong 
meat,  in  1  Cor.  iii.  2.  and  Heb  v.  14. ;  and  their  advanced  or  mature  state  of  Chria- 
tian  knowledge  is  called  riXtiorqc 

Mi>riri;c  or  Mediator,  to  denote  Jesus  Christ,  is  exclusively  Pauline.  (GaL  iii.  19, 
20.,  1  Tim.  ii.  5,  Heb.  viii.  6  ) 

'Ayinitiv,  to  teparnte  or  tanctify,  by  the  atonement  of  Christ,  occurs  in  Eph.  ». 
26.,  Heb.  ii.  11 ,  z.  10.,  and  xiii.  12. 

Xrio,  a  shadow,  that  is,  a  shadowing  forth,  or  adumbration,  as  oppoaed  to  th^ 
perfect  image,  or  delineation.  (Col.  ii.  17.,  Heb.  viii.  5.,  x.  I.) 

'OitoKoyia,  religions  or  Christian  pro/euiun.  (2  Cor.  ix.  13.;  Heb.  iii.  1.,  iv.  14, 
X.  23.) 

Oicoc  O(ov,  the  house  of  Oiid,  that  is,  the  Church.  (1  Tim   iii.  15.,  Heb.  ijiv6.) 

KXiipovoitot,  liOrd  or  pottettor.  (lleb.  i   2.,  Rom.  viii.  17.) 

Karopyiiv,  to  annul,  abolish,  or  abrogate.  (Rom.  iii.  3.  31.,  vi  6.,  I  Cor.  i.  28., 
Gal.  T.  11.,  Heb.  ii.  14.) 

Svipiia  Toi  Aiipaaii,  the  teed  of  Abraham,  or  Christians,  occurs  in  GaL  iii.  29.  and 
Heb.  ii.  6. 

it.  AooRisTic  EzFBEssioNs  OB  Alldsioks  to  thbGambs  ahs  Exbbcisbs  which 

WKBB  THBM  IN  OBBAT  BBPUTB,   ARD  WEBB  rRE<tDKnTI.T   SOUMIIISBD  ■■  GbBECB  AHO 
OTHEB    FaBTS    or    THB    RoMAN     EhPIBE,    ABD    PABTICrLABLT    AT    JbBDSAI.EM    AKO 

CxsABBA   BT   Hbbod.  (1    Cor.  ix.  24.,  Phil.  iii.   12 — 14.,  2  Tim.  ii.  5,  ir.  6— «. 
compared  with  Heb.  vi.  18.,  and  xii.  1 — 3,  4.  12.) 

(3.)  Coincidences  between  the  exhortations  in  this  Epistle  and  tliose 
in  PauTs  other  letters. 

See  Heb.  xii.  3.  compared  with  Gal.  vi.  9.,  2  Thess.  iii.  13.,  and  Eph.  iii.  13.; 
Heb.  xii.  14.  with  Rom.  xii.  18.;  lleb.  xiii.  1.  3,  4.  with  Eph.  v.  2— 4  ;  Heb.  xiii. 
16.  witb  Phil.  iv.  18.     See  also  Rom.  xv.  26.,  2  Cor.  viiL  24.  and  iz.  13. 

'  Macknight's  Pref.  to  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews.  Sect.  L  §  iiL  De  Groot  gives  instaooe* 
not  only  of  the  fonniiUB  of  quotation,  but  also  of  the  decigii  with  which  the  apostle  ialro- 
ducea  bis  qui>tations.  (pp.  245,  246.)  I'rof  Stuart  principally  elucidate*  the  mode  of 
appealing  lo  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and  the  apontle's  manner  of  rcaaouiug.  Commentary, 
vol.  i.  pp.  I&3  -160.,  or  pp   187 — 195.  of  the  London  edition. 

'  Wetstein,  Nov.  Test.  tom.  ii  p.  386.  Schmidii  Hist  Canonis,  pp.  662—664.  De 
Groot,  pp.  247 — 250.  Stnait,  voL  L  pp.  160 — 168.,  or  pp.  1V6 — 204.  of  the  Lomloit 
edition. 

'  [But  Kph.  vi.  1 7.  sjiys  t V  h^x^P*"'  '^'*^  ^yt^^uerot  I  ^m  pT^tM  Sw,  while  in  Hch.  iv.  \ 2 
6  \6yos  ToD  9*ov  is  Tu^tdCTtpel  vwif  macay  t'^x^tpar  UoTO/iny.j 
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(4.)  Coincidences  between  the  conclusion  of  this  Epistle  and  the  con^ 
elusions  of  PauVs  Epistles,  in  several  respects. 

Compare  Heb.  xii.  18.  with  Rom.  xv.  30.,  Eph.  vi.  18,  19.,  Col.  iv.  3.,  1  Thess.  v. 
25.,  and  2  Theas.  iii.  1.;  Heb.  xiii.  20,  21.  wiih  Kom.  xv.  30—33.,  Eph.  vi.  19— 
23.,  I  Thess.  v.  23.,  and  2  Thess.  iii.  16.;  Heb.  xiii.  24.  with  Horn.  xvi.  21—23., 
1  Cor.  xvi.  19—21.,  2  Cor.  xiii.  13.,  Phil.  iv.  21,  22.;  Heb.  xiii.  25.  wirh  2  Thess. 
iii.  18.,  Coh  iv.  18.,  Eph.  vi.  24.,  1  Tim.  vi.  21.,  2  Tim.  iv.  22 ,  and  Tit.  iii.  15. 

[v.]  Lastly,  There  are  several  circumstances,  towards  the  close  of 
this  Epistle,  which  evidently  prove  that  it  was  written  by  Paul.    Thus, 

(1.)  Ileb.  xiii.  23.  The  departure  of  Timothy  is  mentioned;  and  we  know  from 
■  the  commcnccnicnt  of  (lie  Epistles  to  the  I'hilippians,  Culossiuiis,  and  to  I'hilcmon, 
that  he  was  with  l*aul  during  Lis  imprisonment  ut  Rome. 

(2.)  Heb  xiii.  24.  They  of  llaUj  salute  you :  the  writer,  therefore,  was  then  in 
Italy,  whither  I'uul  was  sent  a  prisoner,  and  where  he  resided  two  yeurs  (Acts 
xxviii.  30.) ;  where  also  he  wrote  several  Epistles  which  are  still  extant. 

(3.)  Heb.  X.  34.  The  apostle  makes  mention  of  his  bonds,  and  of  the  compnssinn 
whieh  the  Hebrew  Christiaas  showed  him  in  his  sufferings,  and  during  his  imprison- 
ment. 

Now  it  is  scarcely  credible,  that  any  other  person  in  Italy,  where  Paul  then  was, 
should  write  to  the  Hebrew  Christians,  and  therein  make  mention  of  his  own  bunds, 
and  of  Timothy  being  with  him,  who  was  a  man  unknown  to  them  except  through 
Paul,  and  not  once  intimate  anything  concerning  his  condition.  Resides,  tlie  c<m- 
stant  sign  and  token  of  Paul's  Epistles,  which  hniiscif  had  ]>ublicly  signified  to  he 
so  (2  Thess.  iii.  17,  18.),  is  subjnmed  to  this:  —  Grace  he  with  ymi  all.  (Hub.  xiii. 
25.)  That  this  was  originally  written  with  his  own  hand  there  is  no  ground  to 
question;  but  rather  appears  to  be  so  bci'ause  it  was  written:  for  he  ufliruis  ih^it 
it  was  his  custom  to  sulijoin  that  salutation  with  his  own  hand.  Mow  tliis  wns  an 
evidence  to  the  persons  to  whom  the  original  of  the  Epistle  tirst  came,  but  not  to 
those  who  had  only  transcribed  copies  of  it.  The  aalutution  itself  was  their  token, 
being  peculiar  to  laid.  And  all  these  circumstances  will  yet  receive  some  additioiiul 
force  from  the  cuosideration  of  the  lime  when  this  Epistle  was  written.' 

Is  it  poasihlc  that  all  those  coincidences  (wliicli  arc  comparatively 
a  small  selection)  can  be  the  cfl'ect  of  mere  accident?  Tiie  arrange- 
ment and  metliod  of  treatment,  the  tcipics  diecubaed,  and  the  jiecii- 
liarity  of  sentiments,  words,  and  pliraaes,  arc  all  so  exclusively 
Pauline,  that  no  other  person  could  have  been  its  autiior,  except  tiie 
great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  Yet,  notwithst:iiidiiig  this  strong 
chain  of  proof  for  the  authenticity  of  this  Epistle,  doubts  li;ive  still 
been  entertained  whether  it  is  a  genuine  production  of  St.  I'aui. 
These  doubts  rest  jirincipaliy  on  the  omission  of  the  writer's  name, 
and  the  superior  elegance  of  the  style  in  which  it  is  written. 

1.  It  is  indeed  certain  that  all  the  acknowledged  Epistles  of  Paul  begin  with  a 
salutation  in  his  own  name,  and  that  most  of  them  were  dirccteil  from  some  par- 
ticular place,  and  sent  by  some  special  measengers;  whereas  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  is  anonymous,  and  is  not  directed  from  any  place,  nor  is  the  name  of  the 
messenger  introduced  by  whom  it  was  sent  to  Judsca.  These  omissions,  however, 
can  scarcely  be  considered  as  conclusive  against  the  positive  testimony  already 
adduced.  And  they  are  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  Clement  of  Alexandri.i, 
and  by  Jerome,  who  intimate  that  ns  Jesus  Christ  himself  was  the  peculiar  apostle 
to  the  Hehrewt  (as  acknowledged  In  this  Epistle,  iii.  I.),  Paul  declined,  throu;.'h 
humility,  to  assume  the  title  of  an  apostle.  To  which  rheodoret  uilds,  that  Paul 
being  peculiarly  the  apostle  of  the  uncircvmcision,  as  the  rest  were  of  the  circum- 
cision (Gal.  ii.  9.,  Rom.  xi.  13.),  he  scrupled  to  assume  any  public  character  when 

''  8chmidii  Hist,  (^nnonis,  p.  6AS.     Jjiriliicr's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  |<|>.  402,  403.)  4to 
vol.  iii.  p.  S.T.'i.     OiVL'ii  on  tlic  IIcIti-hh,  puii  i.  i-xi-rciliitioii  J. 


wrltine  to  the  people  of  their  charge.  He  did  not  mention  his  name,  messenger, 
or  the  particular  persons  to  whom  it  was  sent,  because  (as  Dr.  Lardner  jndicioualy 
remarks)  such  a  long  letter  might  give  umbrage  to  the  ruling  powers  at  this  crisis. 
when  the  Jews  were  most  turbulent,  and  might  en.langer  himself,  the  iiiessengor, 
and  those  to  whom  it  was  directed.  Rut  they  might  easily  know  the  author  by  the 
style,  and  also  from  the  messenger,  without  any  formal  notice  or  superscription. 
But  the  absence  of  the  aposUe's  name  is  no  proof  that  the  Episde  to  the  Hebrews 
was  not  written  by  Paul,  or  that  it  is  a  treatise  or  homily',  as  some  critics  liiiv.! 
imagined ;  for,  in  our  canon  of  the  New  Testau.eiit,  there  aie  Epistles  universa  ly 
acknowledged  to  be  the  productions  of  an  insiiired  apostle,  noiwilhstamling  his 
name  U  nowhere  inserted  in  them.  The  three  Epistles  of  John  are  here  intcn.kd, 
in  all  of  which  that  apostle  has  omitted  his  name,  (or  some  reasons  not  now  known. 
The  first  Epistle  begins  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  ui.U  in 
the  other  two,  he  calls  himself  simply  the  elder  or  pre=byter.  Ihat  1  aul  howo^cr, 
did  not  mean  to  conceal- himself,  we  learn  from  the  Epistle  iisell;-  Know  ye. 
says  he,  "that  our  brother  Timothy  has  been  sent  abr„ad,  with  wlioni,  it  lie  come 
Bhortly,  /  u-ifl  see  you"'  (Heb.  xiii.  23.)  The  objection  theielore,  from  the 
omission  of  the  apostle's  name,  necessarily  foils  to  the  groun.l.  ■  .    .    ,  t    , 

2  With  regard  to  the  objection,  that  this  Epistle  is  su|>crior  m  point  ol  stjie  to 
Paul's  other  writings,  and  therefore  is  not  the  production  of  that  upwtle,  it  i:.  lo  l,e 
observed,  that  "  there  does  not  appear  to  be  such  a  superiority  in  il.e  style  o  tins 
Epistle  as  should  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  wriOen  by  1  i.ul.  ll.o.c 
who  have  thought  differently  have  mentioned  Rarnabas,  Luke,  and  Clement,  a.s 
authors  or  translatom  of  this  Epistle.  The  opinion  of  Jerome  was,  that  the  sen  i- 
menU  are  the  apostle's,  but  the  language  and  composition  of  some  one  else,  who 
committed  to  writing  the  apostle's  sense,  and  as  it  were,  reduced  into  «''"""'=■'';'- 
the  things  spoken  by  his  master."  Dr  Lardner  conjectures  that  lani  .b;H:.>e.l  i- 
Epistle  in  ^lebrew,  and  that  another,  who  was  a  great  master  of  the  <"-  '^^^  '"; 
Kuage,  immediately  wrote  down  the  apostle's  senliu.ents  in  l.is  own  e  egant  l.r.  ck  , 
but^who  this  assistint  of  the  apostle  was  is  altogether  unknown.  Rut  sure  y  , he 
writings  of  Paul,  like  those  of  other  authors,  may  not  all  have  the  same  .reuse  .Ic- 
Tree  of  merit;  and  if,  upon  a  careful  j.crusal  and  comparison,  it  should  be  thoii.-ht 
th!t°he  Epistle  to  the  Ilebrews  is  written  with  greater  elegance  than  the  aeknow- 
edged  c.~tions  of  thU  apostle,  it  should  also  be  renicinbered  that  the  appareni 

des5a'>'»^"^'^"<''""''«  '^v''^'  ""'-'»'"•"'  ""  '"^"'  "^  "..yM  '^""■.r"  ;;■."; 

and'yet  that  there  is  nothing  In  it  which  amounts  to  a  marked  ;""^-;-  '™  "^^  /j  ,... 
Resides  the  suhlime  subject  of  this  Epistle,  the  grand  ideas  which  the  a,  ost  e 
velopes  with  equal  method  ami  warmth,  did  not  permit  hiin  to  employ  the  negligent 
ItWe  of  I  familiar  letter.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  the  same  conslruc.i.m  ,.f 
sentences,  a™J  'he  same  style  of  expression,  in  this  E,.istle,  which  occur  in  no  part 
of  the  Scriptures,  except  in  St.  Paul's  Ei.istles.' 

Upon  the  whole,  we  conclude  with  Braunius,  Langius,  Carpzov, 
Pritiua,  Whitby,  Lardner,  Macknight,  Hales,  llosenn.ullcr,  Ikngcl, 
Bishop  Tomline,  Janssens,  De  Groot,  Professor  Stuart,  and  almo.t 
every  other  modern  commentator  and  biblical  cntic,  that  the  weight 
of  evidence,  both  external  and  internal,  preponderates  so  gr'^^Hy '" 
favour  of  Paul,  that  we  cannot  but  consider  the  Lp.stle  to  the 
Hebrews  as  written  by  that  apostle;  and  that,  instead  of  containing 
"far-fetched  analogies  and  inaccurate  reasonings"  (as  the  opponents 
of  our  Saviour's  divinity  and  atonement  affirm),  its  composition  is 

•  The  objection,  of  BerihoMt  and  others  taken  from  the  style  of   he  Mil    -    i 
brews,  aie  examined  m  dcuiil,  and  refuted  hv  I'rolcssor  Stuart,  ^ol.  ..  p.  IHo.  .<  -'/• 
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more  highly  wrought,  and  its  language  more  finished,  than  any  of 
Paul's  other  Epistles,  and  that  it  aflfords  a  finished  model  of  didactic 
writing. 

[The  view  taken  above  of  the  authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  supported,  stand  just  in 
the  form  in  which  they  were  placed  by  the  author,  as  the  editor 
judged  that  it  would  be  best  to  give  separately  his  own  view  respect- 
ing the  canonical  authority  of  this  Epistle,  and  the  evidence  respecting 
its  authorship.  There  were  two  special  reasons  for  this  amingement ; 
Ist,  That  this  Epistle  is  the  first  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
^mentioned  as  yet  which  requires  a  special  statement  of  the  evidence 
in  its  favour,  as  meeting  early  doubts  and  difficulties,  and  not  merely 
modern  subjective  notions ;  and,  2nd,  Because  the  view  taken  by  the 
editor  of  the  evidence  relative  to  the  authorship  is  by  no  means  as 
positive  and  definite  as  that  of  the  author  of  the  above  remarks,  and 
as  to  some  of  the  arguments  used  they  appear  to  the  editor  to  prove 
no  point  of  the  case. 

Thus  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  it  was  to  this  Epistle  that 
Peter  referred  (2  Eph.  iii.  15,  16.);  the  testimony  of  ecclesiastical 
antiquity  is  by  no  means  decisive  that  it  was  written  by  St.  Paul ; 
the  points  of  internal  evidence  differently  affect  different  readers ; 
similarity  of  doctrinal  statements  and  identity  of  sentiment  only 
proves  the  unity  of  Christian  truth  laid  down  in  the  inspired  Epistles. 
And  those  who  are  com|)etent  to  form  a  judgment  have  not  in  general 
agreed  with  Professor  Stuart,  in  opposition  to  the  ancients,  to  whom 
Greek  was  vernacular,  respecting  the  style  of  this  Epistle.  Indeed 
it  was  rather  a  bold  step  on  the  part  of  the  Andover  Professor  to 
advance  such  positive  statements  before  it  was  °  possible  for  him  to 
have  attained  that  apprehension  of  Greek  which  could  alone  quality 
him  to  advance  definite  opinions. 

The  authority  of  this  Epistle  was  recognised  in  the  earliest  sub- 
npostolic  writing  which  we  possess — the  Epistle  of  Clement  to  the 
Coriuthians :  he  uses  its  language  so  frequently  as  to  show  that  he 
was  very  familiar  with  it,  and  he  seems  also  to  assume  that  it  w«A 
similarly  known  to  the  Corinthians.  Now  the  writer  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  claims  authority,  and  thus  he  who  approvingly  used 
it  as  a  basis  of  Christian  teaching  owned  that  he  admitted  and  en- 
forced that  authority.  And  this  in  the  caae  of  Clement  is  all  the 
more  important,  seeing  that  he  wrote  at  Rome  in  the  name  of  "  the 
Church  that  sojourneth  in  Rome;"  so  that  this  Epistle  was  known 
^nd  admitted  then  fully  in  the  fVest,  the  region  in  which  it  was 
afterwards  looked  on  in  a  different  light  And  thus  in  the  second 
century  it  is  not  mentioned  at  all  by  the  writer  of  the  Canon  in 
Muratori,  Other  Western  writers  did  not  know  it,  or  else  doubted 
as  to  its  authorship  or  authority.  TertuUian  ascribed  it  to  Barnabas ; 
and  others,  not  admitting  that  it  was  Paul's,  seemed  to  have  denied 
its  authority.  But  whatever  be  said  an  to  the  authorship,  Clement  is 
an  excellent  witness  that  the  apostolic  churcii  admitted  its  authority. 
So,  too,  Justin  Martyr,  in  the  second  century,  though  he  does  not 
name  any  writer;  while  Clement  of  Alexandria  seems  to  be  the  first 
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with  whom  we  are  acquainted  wlio  mentioned  any  name  as  that  of  its 
author.  "  He  says  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  Paul's,  but 
that  it  was  written  to  the  Hebrews  in  the  Hebrew  dialect,  and  tliat 
Luke,  having  carefully  translated  it,  published  it  for  the  use  of  the 
Greeks.  And  that  it  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  translated  it  that 
the  complexion  of  this  Epistle  and  that  of  the  AcU  is  found  to  be 
the  same."  He  then  accounts  for  the  non-insertion  of  Paul's  name 
at  the  beginning.  (See  Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  14.)  Clement  may  have 
had  much  better  ground  for  ascribing  this  Epistle  to  Paul  than  lie 
had  for  saying  that  it  was  a  translation  (which,  indeed,  seems  to  have 
been  but  an  inference  of  his  own  mind),  and  his  opportunities  in  the 
East  and  amongst  Greeks  were  probably  far  greater  than  those  of 
TertuUian  a  few  years  later. 

Origen  plainly  stated  the  difference  of  style  between  this  Epistle 
and  those  which  bear  Paul's  name,  but  he  says  that  it  was  not  cause- 
lessly that  the  ancient*  had  transmitted  this  Epistle  as  PauFs  —  that 
is,  in  a  general  sense;  for  he  adds,  "  but  who  it  was  who  wrqte  the 
Epistle  God  only  knoweth."  (See  Euseb.  H.  E.  vi.  25.)  I  do  not 
know  how  we  can  arrive  at  g.^ater  certainty  noto  than  was  attiinabie 
sixteen  hundred  years  ago.  The  canonical  authority  of  this  Epistle 
is  proved;  that  it  is  Pauline  in  a  general  sense  seems  just  as  certain ; 
while  the  conclusions,  which  must  be  formed  in  a  great  measure  on 
internal  grounds,  will  differ' according  to  the  chanicter  and  habit  of 
mind  of  individual  investigators,  who  will  find  that  they  i^ce  with  the 
eyes  of  others  the  important  point  that  its  authority  does  not  depend 
on  our  knowing  the  writer.] 

IV.  With  regard  to  the  time  when  this  Epistle  was  written,  critics 
and  commentators  are  not  agreed,  some  referring  it  to  a.  d.  68,  but 
the  greater  part  placing  it  between  a.d.  61  and  64.  If  (aa  we  be- 
lieve) Paul  was  its  author,  the  time  when  it  was  written  may  easily 
be  determined;  for  the  salutations  from  the  saints  in  lUly  (Hcb. 
xiii.  24.),  together  with  the  apostle's  promise  to  see  the  Hebrews 
shortly  (23.),  plainly  intimates  that  his  imprisonment  was  then  either 
terminated,  or  on  the  point  of  being  so.  It  was  therefore  written 
from  Italy,  perhaps  from  Rome,  soon  after  the  Epistles  to  the  Co- 
lossiane,  Ephesians,  and  Philemon,  and  not  long  before  Paul  left 
Italy,  viz.  at  the  end  of  a.d.  62,  or  early  in  63.  It  is  evident  from 
several  passages,  as  Lardner  and  Macknight  have  observed,  that  it 
was  written  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  probably.  Pro- 
fessor Stuart  thinks,  but  a  short  time  before  that  event;  for  in  Hcb. 
viii.  4.,  ix.  25.,  x.  11.,  and  xiii.  10.,  the  temple  is  mentioned  as  then 
standing,  and  the  Levitical  sncrifices  are  noticed  as  being  then  offered. 

V.  The  occasion  of  writing  this  Epistle  will  be  sufficiently  ap- 
parent from  an  attentive  review  of  iu  contents.  The  Jews  did  every 
thing  in  their  power  to  withdraw  their  brethren  who  had  been  con- 
verted from  the  Christian  faith.  To  persecutions  and  threats,  they 
added  aro-umente  derived  from  the  excellency  of  the  Jewish  religion. 
They  observed,  we  may  infer,  that  the  law  of  Moses  was  given  by 
the  ministration  of  angel<;  that  Mo..es  was  far  sujijerior  to  .Icmis 
of  Nazareth,  who  suffered  an   ignominious  death;   that  the   puljlic 
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worship  of  God,  instituted  by  their  great  legislator  and  prophet,  was 
truly  splendid,  and  worthy  of  Jehovah:  while  the  Christians,  on  tho 
contrary,  had  ni>  established  priesthood,  no  temple,  no  altars,  no 
victims,  &c.  In  opposition  to  such  arguments,  tiie  apostle  shows, 
what  the  learned  doctors,  scribes  and  elders  at  Jcru.salem  strongly 
denied,  viz.  that  Jesus  of  Nazaretii,  whom  tiiey  had  lately  jmt  to 
death,  was  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God,  and  far  superior  to  the 
angels,  to  Moses,  to  the  liigh-priost  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  all 
other  priests ;  that  from  his  suH'erings  and  death,  which  he  endured 
for  us,  much  greater  and  more  lasting  benefits  have  resulted  to  the 
-whole  human  race,  than  the  Jews  ever  derived  from  their  temple 
service,  and  from  the  numerous  rites  and  ordinances  of  the  I^evitical 
laws,  which  were  absolutely  ineHicacious  to  procure  the  j)aril<)n  of 
sin.  The  reality  of  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  which  Ciirist  offered  for 
sin,  is  clearly  demonstrated.  From  these  and  other  arguments,  tlie 
apostle  proves  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  much  more  excellent 
and  perfect  than  that  of  Mo.-«c.s,  and  exhorta  the  Christian  converts  to 
constancy  in  the  faith,  and  to  the  unwearied  pursuit  of  all  godliness 
and  virtue. 

The  great  object  of  the  apostle,  therefore,  in  this  Ki>ietle,  is  to  show 
the  deity  of  Jcr^us  Chri-(,  and  the  e:«rellenry  of  his  sacrifice  in  itself 
and  in  its  results,  when  compared  witli  the  institutions  of  Moses;  to 
])revent  the  Hel»re\vs  or  Jewi.--h  converts  from  reia[)sing  into  those  rite.-* 
and  ceremonies  which  were  now  abolished  ;  and  to  point  out  tlieir  total 
insufficiency,  as  means  of  reconciliation  and  atonement.  The  reason- 
ings are  intersj)eroed  with  niuncroiis  solemn  and  affectionate  warnings 
and  exhortations,  addressed  to  different  descriptions  of  persons.  At 
length  St,  Paul  shows  the  nature,  efficacy,  and  triumph  of  faitii,  liy 
which  all  the  saints  in  former  ag<'s,  hnving  been  accepted  by  God, 
were  enabled  to  obey,  suffer,  and  perform  ex])li>its,  in  defence  of  tlieir 
holy  religion  ;  from  wiiicii  lie  t;ik(s  oceatiion  to  exhort  them  to  stead- 
fastness and  |)erse\erance  in  the  true  f'uith. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  con.si.sts  of  three  part.'* ;  viz., 

Pakt  I.  demiinstratis   the  Dtiti/  uf  C/irisl  by  the  ej-jjlicit  Decluratium 
of  Scripture,  (cii.  i.  — x.  18.) 

The  pro[)o.--ition  is,  that  Christ  is  the  true  God.  (i.   1—3.)     The 
proofs  o I  this  are. 

Sect.  1.  His  superiority  to  angels,  by  whom  he  is  worshipped  as 

their  Creator  and  Lord.  (i.  4 — 14.) 
Inference.  —  Therefore  we  ought  to  give  heed  to  him.  (ii.  1 — 4.) 
The  superiority  of  Christ  over  angels  asserted,  notwithstanding 
his  temporary  humiliation   in  our  nature  (ii.  5— 9.V,  without 
which  he  could  not  have  accomplished  the  work  of  man's  re- 
demption (10 — 15.);  and  for  this  purpose  he  took  not  upon 
him  the  nature  of  angels,  but  that  of  his  "  brethren"  (in  God's 
purpose),  seeing  that  he  took  not  hold  of  angels,  but  of  the  seed 
of  Abraham.  (16—18.) 
pFXT.  2.   His  superiority  to  Moses,  who  was  only  a  servant,  whereas 
Christ  is  Lord.  (iii.  1  —  6.) 
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Application  of  this  argument  to  the  believing  Hebrews,  who  are 
solemnly  warned  not  to  copy  the  example  of  their  unbelieving 
ancestors  who  perished  iu  the  wilderness,    (iii.  7 — 19.,  iv.  1 

-13-) 
Sect.  3.  His  superiority  to  Aaron  and  all  the  other  high  priests 

demonstrated.     Christ  is  the  true  high  priest,  adumbrated  by 

Melchizedek  and  Aaron,  (iv.  14 — 16.,  v. — viii.)     In  ch.  v.  1  — 

14.  and  ch.  vi.  the  apostle  inserts  a  parenthetical  digression,  in 

which  he  reproves  the  Hebrew  Christians  for  their  ignorance  of 

the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  truth  revealed  by  God. 

Sect.  4.  The  typical  nature  of  the  tabernacle  and  its  furniture, 
and  of  the  ordinances  there  observed,  (ix.  1 — 10.) 

Sect.  5.  The  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  that  true  and  only  sacrifice  by 
which  all  the  Levitical  sacrifices  are  abolished,  (ix.  11 — 28.,  x.  1 
-18.) 

Pabt  II.    The  Application  of  the  preceding  Arguments  and  Proofs, 
(x.  19 — 39.  — xiii.  1 — 19.)  in  which  the  Hebrews  are  exhorted. 

Sect.  1.  To  faith,  prayer,  and  constmcy  in  the  Gos[)eI.  (x  19 — 
25.)  This  exhortation  is  enforced  by  representations  of  tiic 
danger  of  wilfully  renouncing  Christ,  after  having  received  tlie 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  is  interspersed  with  warnings,  ex- 
postulations, and  encouragements,  showing  the  nature,  excel- 
lency, and  efficacy  of  faith,  illustrated  by  examples  of  the  most 
eminent  saints,  from  Abel  to  the  end  of  the  Old  Testament  dis- 
pensation, (x.  26—39.,  xi.) 

Sect.  2.  To  patience  and  diligence  in  their  Cliristian  course,  frmn 
the  testimony  of  former  believers,  and  by  giving  parlicular  at- 
tention to  the  example  of  Chrint,  and  I'roni  tlic  [latenuil  design 
and  salutary  efiiect  of  the  Lord's  corrections,  (xii.  1  —  13.) 

Sect.  3.  To  peace  and  holiness,  and  to  a  jealous  watcliluiiicH^ 
over  themselves  and  each  other,  enforced  by  the  case  of  Efaii. 
(xii.  14—17.) 

Sect.  4.  To  an  obedient  reception  of  the  Gospel,  and  a  reverential 
worship  of  God,  from  the  supenur  exeellency  of  the  Cliristian 
dispensation,  and  the  proportionably  greater  guilt  and  danger  of 
neglecting  it.  fxii.  18 — 29.) 

Sect.  5.  To  brotherly  love,  hospitality,  and  compassion  ;  to  ch.arity, 
contentment,  and  the  love  of  God.  (xiii.  1  —  3.) 

Sect.  6.  To  recollect  the  faith  and  examples  of  their  deceased 
pastors.  (4 — 8.) 

Sect,  7.  To  watchfulness  against  false  doctrines  in  regard  to  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ.  (9—12.) 

Sect.  8.  To  willingness  to  bear  reproach  for  him,  and  thanksgnuig 
to  God.7xiii.  13-15.) 

Sect.  9.  To  subjection  to  their  pastors,  and  prayer  for  the  aiM.stle. 
(xiii.  16—19.) 

Part  III.    The  Conclusion,  conltdninri  a  Prayer  for  the  Hebrews,  ami 
Apostolical  SidntatiDiis.   (xiii.  20     2,5.) 
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luminous  commentary  on  then. ;  showing  that  all  th^  W„lT 

excoiknce  «f  lh[.  Kpi.tl,,  „  connecting  L  Old  Tc.tJcL.  .n,  Th. 
New  ,n  the  mo,,  convincing  and  in.tacli.e  m.nne,  .  ,d  ,lS,it! 
^,^0,  r  r  ■'  ""^  "'■""■r  ■^l""''  "  I«'l'-P.  than  .U  „  S 

&rnrw,;zr?et&fn  iLnihc'Xw'is- 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

ON   THE    CATHOLIC    EPISTLES   IN   OENEKAL. 

I    The  Epistles  of  Paul  are  followed  in  the  modern  arrangement  of 
the  canon  of  the  New  Testament   by  seven   Epistles    wTr^l  .1? 
names  of  the  apostles  Jam.-s.  Peter/jude,  and  Si »'      Y^Vll 
centuries  these  Epistles  have  been  generally  termed  CalholickTs^uI 
-an  appellation  tor  which  several  conjectures  have  been  alsigS     ' 
1.  Salmeron  and  others  have  imagined  that  they  were  denominated 
Cathobc  or  general  Epistles,  because  they  were  designed  to  be  tran- 
scribed and  circulated  among  the  Christian  churchesfthat  they  nSt 
be  perused  by  all ;  for  they  contain  that  one  catholic  or  generaS 
trme,  which  was  delivered  to  the  churches  by  the  apoftles  of  our 
Saviour  and  which  might  be  read  with  advantage  by  the  universal 
church  of  Chn.st.     In  like  maun.^r  they  might  be  caviled  canonical 
as  containing  c„«.„,  or  general  rules  and  precepts  which  concern  all 
Christians      Unquestionably,   the  doctrines  thiy   contain  are  truly 
catholic   and    excellent;    and   they   also  contain  general    rule,  and 
directions  that  concern  all  Christians,  as  well  as  precepts  that  are 

'  HeidegKcr,  Kmhiridion  Biblicum,  pp.  600— 611      Dr    Owon'-  T?,.    •.  .• 
Epmle  .0  the  Ilchrcw,.  pp.  i_44.  fj^a,t.     llrdner^  W^'or.  8v!"vo Tp'  V*"' 
415.;  4,0.  vol.  .„.  pp.  324-341.     Matk„vl.f.  Pr.  f«.e  to  the  Hcbre«^  vol  [i i   Z  32  ~ 

^^l:s^"^:;p-t;•s.ii;;-, -v^.^:^t^^  ^-^Jt^  -  ^ 

Hist,  ct  Viiidicatio  Canoi.ia.  on    SS'S— K7q      r/n!^;  i^  '   ^^:   'xn-— cvl     Schmidii 

Ap„.o,i  Pauii.  pp.  iSiTfi's.  "5-.  rk"  i  li^^r .  ATuriirio'LTr  i,fr'" 

pp.  -8.  1173-1I8S.  8vo.  Lipsi«,  I8..5.  Michaeli,!  vout  pHDa-^iTg'-  HhT'' 
AiiaJysisofClironology,  vol.  ii.  DD   1128  — 1117      Prili;  i...™i     j  i      •  I'r.  Hales » 

pp  38-6r  3.2^.i;  Wni'rl'^.ho'lU  in  N^^T^  ^tl.t  ^p^uT-.^s''-  M^,'- 
deiihawer.  Iiitrod.  ad  Libre.  Cnnonico.  VoL  et  Nov  Test  dd  3li  Jn  Att  t  "' 
tntioncs  Hcrmencuticffl  Nov.  Test,  torn    i.   pp    iu     uTo   '^H,?„..  7  .     .    A"«''  I"""" 

menuries  00  the  Epistle  to  tlie  Hobre««.  *"'""'/»   and   fecott .   Com- 

'  In  MSS.,  a  common  j.Uce  for  these  Epistles  is  immediately  after  ihe  Ac.  M  ,k 
Ap^«;  and  there  they  the.cfon,  a.-e  plaeed  by  Scholz.  iJ^L^  ithfuXr:!^" 
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binding  upon  all,  so  fur  as  their  situations  and  circumstances  are 
similiir.  But  these  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  the  other  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  Paul's  Epistles  may,  for  tlie  same  reasons, 
with  equal  propriety,  be  termed  catholic  or  canonical  Epistles ;  for 
the  doctrines  there  delivered  are  as  catholic  atid  excellent  as  those 
comprised  in  the  seven  Epistles  now  under  consideration.  They 
likewise  contain  many  general  precepts  that  are  obligatory  ujKin  all 
Christians;  and  the  particular  prece[)f8  aie  binding  so  far  iis  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Christians  in  later  ages  are  siuiilar  to  those  referred  to 
by  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

2.  Others  are  of  opinion  that  ihey  received  the  a|>i>ell:ition  of 
catholic  or  general  Epistles,  because  they  were  not  written  to  one 
person,  city,  or  church,  like  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  but  to  the  catholic 
church.  Christians  in  general,  or  to  Christians  of  several  countries, 
or  at  least  to  all  the  Jewish  Christians  wherever  they  wore  di«|)ersed 
over  the  face  of  the  earth.  Qi^cuinenius,  Leontius,  Whitby,  and 
others,  have  adopted  this  opinion,  which,  however,  does  not  ajipear 
to  be  well  founded.  The  Epistle  of  James  was,  indeed,  written  to 
the  Christians  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  in  their  several  disj)er- 
sions;  but  it  was  not  inscribed  to  the  Christians  in  Juda;:i,  nor  to 
Gentile  Christians  in  any  country  whatever.  The  two  Epi.^tles  of 
Peter  were  written  to  Christians  in  general,  but  primarily  and  par- 
ticularly those  who  had  been  converted  from  Judaism.  The  first 
Epistle  of  John  and  the  Epistle  of  Jude  were  j)erhaps  written  to 
Jewish  Christians ;  and  the  second  and  third  Epistles  of  John  were 
unquestionably  written  to  particular  persons. 

3.  A  third  opinion  is  that  of  Dr.  Hammond,  adopted  by  Dr.  Mac- 
knight  and  others,  which  we  think  is  the  most  probable.  It  is  this : — 
The  first  Epistle  of  Peter  and  the  first  Epistle  of  John,  having  from 
the  beginning  been  received  as  authentic,  obtained  the  name  of 
catholic  or  universally  acknowledged  (and  therefore  canonical)  Epislleii, 
in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Epistle  of  James,  the  second  of 
Peter,  the  second  and  third  of  John,  and  the  Epistle  of  J  ude,  con- 
cerning which  doubts  were  at  first  entertained,  and  they  were  consi- 
dered by  many  aa  not  being  a  rule  of  faith.  But  their  authenticity 
being  at  length  acknowledged  by  the  generality  of  the  churches,  they 
also  obtained  the  name  of  catholic  or  universally  received  Epistles, 
and  were  esteemed  of  equal  authority  with  the  rest'  These  Epistles 
were  also  termed  canonical  by  Cassiodorus  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century,  and  by  the  writer  of  the  prologue  to  these  Epistles,  which  is 
erroneously  ascribed  to  Jerome.  The  propriety  of  this  latter  appel- 
lation is  not  satisfactorily  ascertained.  Du  Pin  says  that  some  Latin 
writers  have  called  these  Epistles  canonical,  either  confounding  the 
name  with  catholic,  or  to  denote  that  they  are  a  part  of  the  canon  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

'  This  opinion  has  been  very  freqnently  adopted  in  thij  conntry.  lliere  seems  to  he 
some  difficulty  in  identifying  the  passage  of  Hammond  to  which  Macknlght  rifiired. 
'i'liis  opinion  hoi  of  late  yean  been  received  as  if  It  were  some  new  snggestiun  of 
Noesselt. 
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II.  The  denomination  of  Catholic  Epistles  ia  of  very  coneiilcrable 
antiquity,  for  Eusebiiis  uses  it  as  a  common  appellation  in  the  fouitii 
century,  and  it  is  probably  earlier ;  for  John's  first  Epistle  is  repeat- 
edly called  a  catholic  Ei)i8tle  by  Origen,  and  by  Dionysius  bishop  of 
Alexandria.  Of  these  Epistles,  two  only,  viz.  the  first  Epistle  of 
Peter  and  the  first  Epistle  of  John,  were  universally  received  in  the 
time  of  Eusebius;  though  the  rest  were  then  well  known.  And 
Athanasius,  Ei)ii)haniu8,  and  later  Greek  writers,  received  seven 
Epistles  which  they  called  catlwlic.  The  same  appellation  w:w  also 
{;iven  to  them  by  .ferome. 

.  Altlioii-h  the  authenticity  of  the  Epistle  of  James,  the  second  of 
1  eter,  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  and  the  second  and  third  Epi.-.tlusof  John 
was  questioned  by  some  ancient  fatiiors,  as  well  as  by  some  modern 
wriiers,  yet  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  the  genuine 
and  authentic  productions  of  the  inspired  writers  whose  names  they 
bear.     The  claims  to  authenticity  of  these  disputed  Ejiistles  are  dis- 
cussed in  the  following  sections.     We  may,  however,  here  rcmatk, 
that  the  primitive  Christians  were  extremely  cautious  in  admitting 
any  books  into  their  canon,  the  genuineness  and  aullionticily  of  which 
tliey  had  any  re.ison  to  suspect.     They  rejected  all  the  writings  forged 
by  heretics  in  the  names  of  the  apostles  ;  and,  therefore,  most  assuredly, 
would  not  have  received  any  without   previously  subjecting  them  to 
a  severe  scrutiny.     Now,  though  these  five  Epistles  were  not  imme- 
diately acknowledged  as  the  writings  of  the  a])ostles,  this  only  shows 
that  the  persons  who  doubted  had  not  received  complete  and  incon- 
testable evidence  of  tlieir  authenticity.     But,  as  they  were  afterwards 
universally  received,  we  have  every  reason  to  conclude  that,  upon  a 
strict  examination,  they  were  found  to  be  the  genuine  productions  of 
the  apostles.     Indeed,  the  ancient  Christians  had  such  good  oppor- 
tunities for  examining  this  subject,  they  were  so  careful   to  guard 
against  im[)osition,  and  so  well  founded  was  their  judgment  concern- 
ing the    books    of   the  New   Tcstunent,    that,  as  Dr.   Laidner  has 
icni.arkcd,  no   writing  which  they  pronounced  genuine  h;ia  yet  been 
])ioved  spurious;  nor  have  we  at  this  day  the  least  reason  to  believe 
any  book  to  lie  genuine  which  they  rejected. 

III.  'I'he  order  in  which  these  Epistles  are  ])hiced  is  the  same  in 
MSS.  in  general,  though  it  seems  to  vary  in  ancieut  authors  ;  but  it 
is  not  very  material  in  what  manner  they  are  arran;;ed.  Could  we 
fix  with  certainty  the  date  of  each  Ei)istlc,  the  most  natural  order 
would  be  according  to  the  time  when  they  were  written.  Some 
have  placed  the  three  Epistles  of  John  first,  probably  because  he  was 
the  beloved  disciple  of  our  Lord.  Others  have  given  the  jiriority  to 
the  two  Epistles  of  Peter,  because  they  considered  him  as  the  prince 
of  the  apostles.  Some  have  placed  the  Epistle  of  James  last,  possibly 
because  it  was  later  received  into  the  canon  by  the  Christian  church 
in  general.  By  others,  this  E])istle  has  been  ])laced  first,  either  be- 
cause it  was  conjectured  to  have  been  the  first  written  of  the  seven 
Epistles,  or  because  St  James  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  first 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  the  most  ancient  and  venerable,  and  the  first  of 
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"!'  ^''*'.  Christian  churches ;  or  because  the  Epistle  was  written  to  the 
Christians  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  who  were  the  first  believers. 
In  the  following  sections  the  usual  order  has  been  retained.' 


CHAP.  XXV. 

ON    THE   GENERAL    EPISTLE    OF   JAMES. 

I.  CoN9lDERABi>E  doubts  have  existed  respecting  the  author  of  this 
Epistle.  Two  apostles  of  the  name  of  James  are  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament.' 

'  Benton's  Prerace  to  the  Cutlmlic  Epittlis.  Miilmelis,  vol.  i».  pp.  269—271.  Prilii 
Introd.  ad  Nov.  Test.  pp.  62 — 65.  Lariincr's  Works,  Svo.  vol.  >i.  pp.  465 — 468.;  4io. 
Tol.  iii.  pp.  366,  367.     Roscnmuller,  Scliolia,  vol.  v.  pp.  317,  318. 

•  [Who  were  the  Jame/ten^  and  who  "the  hrethrcii  of  the  Lord,"  are  amonj^  the  qutrg' 
tionea  iiexaUe  of  the  Diblical  student.  The  real  question  here  is,  whether  *•  Junies  the 
I.ord'8  brother,"  Gal.  i.  1 9.,  is  identical  with  James  the  son  of  A  Iphsiin,  and  w  hcther  bj  the 
expression,  "other  of  the  apostles  saw  I  none  save  James  the  Jx)rd'8  brother,"  St.  Faul 
means  to  include  him  amonfrst  the  apostles  or  not.  I'ho  di06C  obvious  opinion  would  be 
that  ho  d'tes  term  him  an  a|)Ostle;  though  it  may  be  objected  that  in  I.uke  iv.  26.  27.  ti  ft-tt 
is  used  not  to  include  the  city  of  Sarejita  amongst  the  cities  of  Israel,  nor  Naunian  the 
Sjrian  amongst  the  Israelitish  lepers.  All,  perhiips,  that  we  ran  say  (ertninly  trom  the 
passage  iu  Gal.  i.  is,  that  besides  I'etcr  and  also  James  of  Jerusalem  (wlietlicr  the  tatter 
were  an  afiostle  or  no),  Paul  saw  none  of  the  apostles.  ttSoy  docs  apply  to  Jriincs;  the 
question  to  be  determined  is,  wliether  ruv  iirotrT6\uv  be  similarly  connected  or  noL  The 
latter  seeins  the  more  obvious  connection;  and  in  Luke  iv.  it  miiy  be  said  that  in  each 
the  person  marked  out  l>y  tl  ^^  belonged  to  a  general  class,  widowt  in  the  one  case,  and 
lepers  in  the  other,  though  not  of  Israel.  It  has  been  long  a  question  whether  Jaiues  the 
eon  of  Alphffius  and  James  the  Lord's  brother  were  or  were  not  identical;  and  if  not, 
trhich  of  the  two  was  the  one  who  took  the  lend  for  many  years  in  the  church  of  Jeru- 
buleni,  which  was  called  James  the  Just,  and  whtch  was  the  autlu'r  of  this  Kpistle?  All 
these  poirits  are  discussed  by  Dr.  Davidson  (Introil  iii.  302 — 312.):  he  shows  Ihnt  there 
were  early  opinions  opposed  to  identifying  these  Jiinn'scs,  and  with  thi-se  he  ntrrcs;  Imt 
he  considers  that  those  were  mistaken  who  did  this  by  identifying  James  the  l>ord'8 
brother  with  the  president  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  whom  he  snpjMjsed  to  have  been 
an  apostle.  It  is  clear  that  "James  the  Just,"  of  whom  early  Chrisiimi  wriiers  speak, 
was  the  leading  person  in  the  Ilicrosolymitiin  church,  nnd  that  by  this  name  they  de- 
signated that  James  who  was  also  called  the  Lord's  brother;  so  that,  in  srj.nrating  (hi» 
James  from  Joincs  the  sou  of  Alpha.>us,  they  regarded  this  president  as  not  having  U-en 
one  of  the  original  twelve,  and  thus  cither  not  un  original  aimstle  at  all,  or  else  (as 
Kusebius  said)  a  fourteenth  apostle.  It  may  be  tsken  as  certain  that  Junies  the  Just  and 
James  the  president  of  the  Jerusalem  church  were  identical;  but  tln'n  Jose-phus  (Ant.  xx. 
8.  1.)  gives  such  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  "  James  the  brother  ot  Jesus  who  is 
called  Christ  "  was  put  to  death,  as  to  show  that  Hmt  person  was  the  bnilnig  individual  of 
the  Jewish  church.  Thus  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  identdying  the  president  James  the  Just 
with  the  Lord's  brother:  indeed  Davidson,  in  oppposing  that  view,  avowedly  rejects  the 
testimony  of  the  early  wriiers  who  distingttished  between  James  the  son  of  Alphteus  and 
the  Lord's  brother. 

The  question  then  would  iccur,  ^Vlio  is  the  James  spoken  of  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
book  of  Acts?  If  these  Jameses  be  separated,  then  some  reply,  the  apostle,  the  son  of 
AlphiEUS,  some  "the  Lord's  brother,"  the  president  in  the  church  at  Jerusalem.  If  these 
persons  were  not  the  same,  it  is  at  least  remarkable  that  the  indefinite  name  JamtMa 
alone  used:  for  prior  to  the  beheading  of  James  the  brother  of  John,  we  do  find  a  dis- 
tinction (as  in  Acts  xii.  1.,  Gal.  L  19.),  which  was  afterwards  as  needful  if  there  "ere 
more  than  one  of  leading  importance.  It  should  be  added,  that  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  Hegcsippos,  one  of  Dr.  Davidson's  witnesses  for  dividing  the  Jameses,  should  be  so 
understood:  what  he  says  is  that  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord  (called  by  all  the  Just) 
governed  the  church  with  the  apostles;  which  may  mean  no  more  than  thai  this  was  his 
spec  al  charge. 

'I'ho  latter  part  of  the  book  of  Acts  leemt  to  recognise  but  one  James:  and  had  we  no 
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The  first  was  the  son  of  Zebcdcc,  a  fi^ihennaii  upon  the  lake  of 
Galilee,  and  the  brother  of  the  Evangelist  John  ;  and,  as  he  is  uni- 
formly mentioned  by  the  Evangelists  (in  the  common  text)  before 
John  (except  in  Luke  ix.  28.),  he  is  supposed  to  luive  been  the  elder 
of  the  two.  As  he  was  put  to  death  by  Herod  Agrippa,  a.u.  44 
(Acts  xii.),  it  appears  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  the  Epistle 
which  bears  the  name  of  James,  because  it  contuins  passages  which  - 
secra  to  refer  to  a  later  perio<l. 

The  other  James  was  the  son  of  Alpheus  or  Cleopas  ;  he  is  called 
the  brother  or  near  relation  of  our  Lord  (Gal.  i.  18,  19.),  and  is  also 
'generally  termed  "the  Leas,"  partly  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
other  James,  and  probably,  also,  because  he  was  lower  in  stature. 
We  find  no  account  of  his  call  by  Christ  in  the  New  Testament ;  but 
he  is  mentioned  in  each  list  of  the  apostles  (Matt  x.  3. ;  Mark  iii. 
18. ;  Luke  vi.  15.)  He  was  honoured  by  Jesus  Christ  with  a  sepa- 
rate interview  soon  after  his  resurrection.  (1  Cor.  xv.  7.)  He  .was 
distinguished  as  one  of  the  apostles  of  the  circumcision  (Acta.  i.  13.); 
and  soon  after  the  death  of  Stephen,  a.d.  34,  he  seems  to  have  been 
appointed  president  or  bishop  of  the  Christian  church  at  Jerusalem, 
to  have  dwelt  in  that  city,  and  to  have  presided  at  the  council  of  the 
apostles,  which  was  convened  there  a.d.  49.  On  account  of  his 
distinguished  piety  and  sanctity,  he  was  surnamed  "  the  Just."  But, 
notwithstanding  the  high  opinion  that  was  generally  entertained  of 
his  character,  his  life  was  prematurely  terminated  by  martyrdom, 
according  to  the  account  of  Hcgesippus,  an  ecclesiastical  historian 
who  flourished  towards  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  Having 
made  a  public  declaration  of  his  faith  in  Christ,  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  excited  a  tumult  among  the  Jews,  which  began  at  the 
temple :  or  at  least  they  availed  themselves  of  a  general  disturbance, 
however  it  might  have  originated,  and  demanded  of  James  an  explicit 
and  public  declaration  of  his  sentiments  concerning  the  character  of 
Chri^t.  The  apostle,  standing  on  an  eminence  or  battlement  of  the 
temple,  whence  he  could  be  heard  by  the  assembled  multitude, 
avowed  his  faith,  and  maintained  his  opinion,  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah.  The  Jews  were  exasperated,  and  precipitated  him  from 
the  battlement  where  he  was  standing ;  and,  as  he  was  not  killed  by 
the  fall,  they  began  to  cast  stones  at  him.  The  holy  apostle,  kneel- 
ing down,  prayed  to  God  to  forgive  his  murderers,  one  of  whom  at 
length  struck  him  with  a  long  pole,  which  terminated  his  life.  Ac- 
cording to  Hegesippus,  this  event  took  place  about  the  time  of  the 
passover  a.d.  62.  At  this  time  the  procurator  Festus  is  supposed  to 
have  been  dead,  and  his  successor  Albinus  had  not  arrived ;  so  thnt 
the  province  was  left  without  a  governor.  Such  a  season  left  the 
Jews  at  liberty  to  gratify  their  licentious  and  turbulent  jKissions; 
and,   from   their  known  character  and   sentiments  about  this  time, 

farther  information,  I  snppnsc  that  wc  iihould  simply  regard  him  a»  the  apostle,  the  son  of 
AlphiEUS,  and  as  the  author  of  this  Epistle. 

i  must  he  content  to  refer  as  to  who  were  intended  by  "  the  brethren  of  the  Lord  "  to 
Mr.  Alford'a  note  on  Matt.  xiii.  US.,  and  the  rcniurks  which  it  has  called  forih  from  the 
Rev.  Charles  Anthony  Swainson,  M.A.,  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  for  July 
18&5.  nn.  394 — 101  1 
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they  were  very  likely  to  embrace  the  opportunity.  We  may  there- 
ibre  date  the  apostle's  death  about  the  time  assigned  by  negcsijjpus, 
viz.  A.D.  62,  in  which  year  it  is  placed  by  most  learned  men  ',  who 
are  agreed  in  dating  the  Epistle  of  James  in  the  year  61.' 

Iir["  The  Epistle  of  James  is  the  first  book  that  we  have  to 
consider  of  those  described  by  Eusebius  as  opposed  hy  some.  We 
are  not  to  feel  surprise  that  Epistles  not  addressed  to  a  [)articular 
church  should  be  for  a  time  comparatively  unknown  ;  thin  would  be 
especially  what  we  might  expect  as  to  an  EpistJe  to  those  from 
amongst  the  Israelitish  nation  who  had  believed  in  Christ. 

"  The  first  who  makes  express  mention  of  this  Epistle  hy  name  is 
Origen,  in  the  former  part  of  the  third  century  :  he  quotes  it  as  the 
Epistle  attributed  to  James  (ais  iv  rfi  (f>epofj.ei/^  'laxw^ov  cTrurro\§ 
avi^vtofLEv.  Ed.  De  la  Rue,  iv.  p.  306.)  Hence  it  is  probable  that 
Origen's  teacher,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  knew  of  this  Epistle.  This 
supposition  is  confirmed  by  a  statement  of  Cassiodoru.s,  a  writer  of 
the  sixth  century,  that  Clement  gave  a  summary  of  this  E|)istle 
(together  with  others)  in  a  work  of  his  which  is  now  lost :  it  has, 
however,  been  doubted  whether  the  name  of  James,  in  the  i)a.s8age 
of  Cassiodorus,  is  not  put  by  mistake  for  Jude.  Ircnicus  says  of 
Abraham  that  "he  was  called  the  friend  of  God."  (C.  H.  iv.  16.  2.) 
This  looks  like  an  acquaintance  with  this  Epistle.  A  strong  tc.-*ti- 
mony  to  this  writing  is  given  by  the  old  Syriac  versiDn  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  which,  although  the  other  books  opposed  by  some  are 
absent,  this  Epistle  is  contiiincd." ' 

In  the  writings  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  there  arc  two  citations 
from  this  Epistle,-  chap.  i.  17.  and  iv.  1.  (Dionyaii  Opera,  lloinx, 
1796,  p.  32.  et  200.) 

In  the  beginning  of  the  following  century  the  reception  of  this 
Epistle  was,  as  we  see  from  Eusebius,  opposed  by  some,  but  after- 
wards it  became  general,  as  may  be  learned  from  Jerome  and  others; 
and  thus  it  finds  its  place  in  the  lists  of  the  New  Testament.  "  This 
is  just  what  we  might  expect:  a  writing,  little  known  at  first,  obtains 
a  more  general  circulation,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  writing  and  its 
reception  go  almost  together.  The  contents  entirely  befit  the  anti- 
quity which  the  writing  claims  ;  no  evidence  could  be  given  for  re- 
jecting it;  it  diflTcrs  in  its  whole  nature  from  the  foolish  and  spurious 
writin|j;s  put  forth  in  the  name  of  this  James;  and  thus  iu  gradual 

'  Hegesippus,  cited  by  Eusebius,  Ilist.  Eccl.  lib.  ii.  c  23.  Eusebius  aluo  quotes  a 
passage  from  Josephus,  that  is  no  longer  extant  in  his  works,  in  which  the  Jewish  hl^tu^ian 
considers  the  miseries  which  shortly  after  overwhelmed  liis  countrymen  as  a  judgment  for 
their  murder  of  James,  whom  he  calls  a  most  righteous  person.  The  genuiiieiiiM  of 
Joseplius'd  testimony  has  been  questioned,  so  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upcm  it. 
Origen  and  Jerome  cite  it  as  authentic,  and  they  are  followed  by  Hishup  Teurson,  wlio 
has  defended  its  genuineness.  Dr.  Doddridge  considers  the  (cstiinony  of  Josephus  ui 
unworthy  of  credit ;  and  Dr.  Benson  thinks  that  both  the  accounts  of  Josephus  and 
Hcgesippus  are  extremely  dubious. 

"  Dr.  l^rdner's  W^orks,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  468  —  502.)  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  .308— 3.S4.  Dr. 
Benson's  History  of  Saint  James,  prefixed  to  his  I'araphrase,  pp.  1  — 13.  2d.  edit.  Jli- 
cluielis,  vol.  iv.  pp.  273—292. 

■  Tregellos's  "  Lecture  on  the  Historic  Evidence  of  the  Authorship  and  TiausmiseioD 
of  the  I^ks  of  the  New  Testament,"  pp.  .S6,  57. 
VOL.  IV.  Q  Q 
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reception  is  to  be  accounted  for  from  ita  having,  from  early  times, 
been  known  by  some  to  be  genuine  (as  sliown  by  the  Syriac  version), 
and  this  knowledge  having  afterwards  spread  more  widely."'] 

III.  Commentators  and  critics  are  by  no  means  agreed  concerning 
the  persons  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  .iddressed.  Beza,  Cave,  Scott, 
Fabricius,  Bisliop  Tomline,  and  oliicrs,  are  of  opinion  that  it  was 
addressed  to  tiic  believing  Jews  who  were  dis[)erscd  all  over  the 
world.  Grotius  and  Dr.  Wall  think  that  it  was  written  to  all  tlie 
people  of  Israel  living  out  of  Jiidica.  ^lichaelia  considers  it  certain 
that  James  wrote  to  persons  already  converted  from  Judaism  to 
Christianity ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  believes,  as  the  apostle  was 
highly  rcepectcd  by  the  ilcwsi^in  general,  that  he  wished  and  designed 
that  it  slundd  also  be  read  by  the  unbelieving  Jews,  and  that  this 
design  and  intention  had  some  influence  on  the  choice  of  his  materials. 
Dr.  Benson  is  of  opinion  that  this  Kjjistle  was  addressed  to  the 
converted  Jews  out  of  Palestine  ;  but  Whitby,  Lardner,  and  after 
them  Macknight,  think  it  was  written  to  the  whole  Jewish  nali6n, 
both  within  and  without  Juda;a,  whether  believers  or  not  This 
opinion  is  grounded  on  some  ex])re6sion8  in  the  first  ten  verses  of  the 
fourth  chapter,  and  in  the  first  five  verses  of  the  fifth  chapter,  whicii 
tiiey  8U])posc  to  be  applicjiblc  to  unbcdievers  only:  but  we  tiiink, 
with  Bisliop  Tondine  and  others,  that  in  these  passages  the  apostle 
alludes  merely  to  the  great  corruptions  into  which  the  Hebrew 
Christians  had  fallen  at  that  time. 

It  does  not  appear  probalile  that  James  woidd  write  part  of  his 
Epistle  to  believers,  and  part  to  unbelievers,  without  any  mention  or 
notice  of  that  distinction.  It  should  also  be  remembered,  that  this 
Epistle  contiiins  no  general  arguments  for  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
nor  any  reproof  of  those  who  refused  to  embrace  the  Oospel ;  and, 
therefore,  though  Bishop  Tomline  admits  that  the  inscription  "  to  the 
twelve  tribes  that  are  scattered  abroad"  might  comprehend  both  un- 
believing and  believing  Jews,  yet  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  Wiis  intended 
for  the  believing  Jews  only,  and  that  Su  James  did  not  expressly 
make  the  discrimination,  because  neither  he  nor  any  other  apostle 
ever  thought  of  writing  to  an)'  but  Christian  converts.  '■  The  object 
of  the  apostolical  E|)istles,"  he  further  observes,  "  was  to  confirm,  and 
not  to  convert;  to  correct  what  was  amiss  in  those  who  did  believe, 
and  not  in  those  who  did  not  believe.  The  sense  of  the  above 
inscription  seems  to  be  limited  to  the  believing  Jews  by  what  follows 
almost  immediately,  '  'ihc  trial  of  your  taith  workelh  patience.'  (i.  3.) 
And  again,  '  My  brethren,  have  not  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Lord  of  glory,  with  respect  of  persona.'  (iL  1.)  These 
passages  could  not  be  addressed  to  unbelievers."' 

'  Tregellos's  "  Historic  Evidence,"  p.  57. 

It  is  well  known  that  Martin  I.iitlicr,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  RefoYmation,  spoke  in 
B  slighting  manner  of  this  Epistle,  which  he  called  Btraminea  tpiatnla,  a  strawy  epistle, 
and  excluded  it  at  first  from  the  eocrud  canon  on  account  of  its  supjioscd  contradiction  of 
St.  Paul  conceruing  the  doctrine  of  juKtilication  by  faith,  but  more  m.iture  experience  ond 
deeper  research  induced  hiin  snlnt  qucntly  to  modify  his  cxprcssioud.  Others  followed 
him  in  this  judgment,  formed  wholly  on  subjective  grounds. 

'  Bishop  Toinline's  Klemciits  of  (Jhrintian  Theology,  p.  472. 
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IV.  The  design  of  the  apostle  James,  in  writing  this  Epistle  we 
may  collect,  from  a  consideration  of  its  contents,  to  be  a.  follows  i- 
A    V     P^^r"*  ^^"^  '^'''^"^*'  Christians  from  falling  into  the  vices 

natlet:        1'''''  ""''"^  ""^  •'^"«=  «"<='•  "^  P"J«  •"  Fosperi  ;,     .  ! 
patience  under  poverty,  or  any  other  affliction  ;  unworthy  tho^n.u 

Jf^t'T    r'^  I.art,culariy  the  looking  upon  him  as  fhe  author 

of  moral  evd  ;  a  valumg  themselves  on  their  faith,  knowled-^e,  or 

r^ht  op,n.on,  w.thout  a  vntuous  practice  ;  a  very  crin.inal  partiality 

for  the  neh,  and  a  conten.pt  for  the  poor;  an  affectation  of  bein^ 

doctors  or  teachers ;   indulging  passion  and  rash  anger,  envy  and  un"! 

chanubleness,  stnfe  and  contention;    abusing  the'n^ble   faculty  of 

speech,  and  being  gudty  of  the  vices  of  the  tT.ngue,  such  as  cursin.! 

aud  swearing,  slander  and  backbitit.g,  and  all   rash  and  un.ruard.d 

speeches  whatever.     So   likewise,  he  wrote  to  caution  them"rg^.h:: 

covetousness  and  sensuality,  distrusting  the  divine  goodness,  ne"lort- 

ing  prayer,  oj  praymg  with  wrong  views,  and  (he   want  of  I  due 

sense  of  their  constant  and  immediate  dependence  upon  God 

iJ,T"f^'^  T-  l^^  i^''''^  Christians  right  as  to  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  fatth  hor  as  they  were  not  to  be  justified  by  the 
law  but  by  the  method  proposed  in  the  Gospel,  and  that  methrKl  wa.s 
said  to  be  byfaztk  without  the  works  of  the  law;  they,  some  of  them, 
weakly,  and  others,  peri.aps,  wilfully,  perverted  that  discovery  ;  and 
were  for  understanding,  by  faith,  a  bare  assent  to  the  truth  of  the 
Oospel,  w.thout  that  living,  fruitful,  and  evangelical  faith,  which 
worketh  by  love,"  and  is  required  of  all  that  would  be  saved 
I  htrdly  to  intimate  unto  such  of  them  as  laboured  under  sickness 
or  any  bodily  disorders  occasioned  by  their  crimes,  that  if  they  were 
pen. tent,  they  might  hope  for  a  miraculous  cure. 

Fourthly,  another  and  a  principal  rea.son  of  St.  James's  writing 
this  Lpistle  to  the  Jewish  Christians  at  this  time  was,  to  prevent 
their  being  impatient  under  their  present  persecutions  or  dark  pro- 
spects; and  to  support  and  comfort  them,  by  assuring  them  that 
the  commg  of  the  Lord  was  at  hand,  and  thus  impressing  on  them 
what  their  true  hope  was,  — a  point,  the  apprehension  of  which 
was  difficult  to  many  who  had  belonged  to  God's  ancient  earthly 
people.  ^ 

V.  Conformably  with  this  design,  the  Epistle  divides  itself  into 
three  parts,  exclusive  of  the  introduction  (i.  1.)  ;  viz. 

Pakt  L  contains  Exhortations, 

1.  To  joyful  patience  under  trials,  (i.  2—4.) 

2.  To  ask  wisdom  of  God,  in  faith,  and  with  an  unwavering  mind. 
(5 — 8.) 

3.  To  humility.  (9—11.) 

4.  To  constancy  under  temptations,  in  which  part  of  the  Epistle 
the  apostle  shows  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  sin,  but  the 
source  and  giver  of  every  good.  (12—  18.) 

5.  To  receive  the  Word  of  God  with  meekness,  and  to  reduce  it 
to  practice.  (19 — 27.) 
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Pakt  II.  censures  and  condemns, 

1.  Undue  respect  of  j)er8on8  in  their  religious  assemblien,  which  is 
contrary  to  the  law  of  love.  (ii.  1 — 9.)  It  is  then  shown  that 
the  wilful  transgression  of  one  commandment  violates  the  whole 
lawof  God.  (10-12.) 

2.  Their  mistaken  notions  of  justification  by  faith  without  works: 
these  mistakes  are  corrected  and  illustrated  by  the  examples  of 
Abraham  and  llahab.  (ii.  13 — 2G.) 

3.  The  affectution  of  being  doctors  or  teachers  of  their  religion ; 
'     for  as  all  are  offenders,  more  or  less,  so  vices  in  such  a  station 

would  be  the  more  aggravated,  (iii.  1,  2.)     Hence   the  apostle' 
takes  occasion  to  show  the  fatal  effects  of  an  unbridled  tongue, 
together  with  the  difficulty  and  duty  of  governing  it  (3 — 12.); 
and  contrasts  in  a  most  beautiful  manner  the  nature  and  effects 
of  earthly  and  heavenly  wisdom.  (13 — 18.) 

4.  Those  who  indulge  their  lusts  and  passions,  (iv.  1 — 5.) 

5.  The  proud,  who  are  exhorted  to  repentance  and  submission  to 
God.  (6—10.) 

6.  Ccusoriousness  and  detraction ;  annexed  are  exhortations  to 
immediate  and  constant  dependence  upon  God,  enforced  by  con- 
siderations of  the  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  the  present  life. 
(11-17.) 

7.  Those  who  placed  undue  reliance  upon  their  riches,  (v.  1 — 6.) 

Part  III.  contains  Exhortations  and  Cautions;  viz. 

1.  An  exhortation  to  patience  and  meekness  under  trials,  in  the 
hope  of  a  speedy  deliverance,  (v.  7 — 11.) 

2.  A  caution  against  swearing,  and  an  admonition  to  prayer  and 
praise.  (12,  13.) 

3.  Concerning  visiting  the  sick,  and  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  (14 
-18.) 

4.  An  encouragement  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  sinners,  and  the 
recovery  of  their  offending  brethren.  (19,  20.) 

VI.  This  Epistle  of  James  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  and  instruc- 
tive in  the  New  Testament.  Its  style  pos'sesses  all  that  beautiful  and 
elegant  simplicity  which  ko  eminently  characterises  the  sacred  writers. 
Having  been  written  with  the  design  of  refuting  particular  errors 
which  had  been  introduced  among  the  Jewish  Christians,  it  is  not 
so  replete  with  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity  as  the  Epistles 
of  Paul,  or  inde.d  as  the  other  apostolical  Epistles;  but  it  contains 
an  admirable  summary  of  those  practical  duties  which  are  incumbent 
on  all  believers,  and  which  it  enforces  in  a  manner  equally  elegant 
and  aflPectiimatc.' 

'  Benson's  Prifuce  to  Saint  James,  pp.  14 — 20.  Mucknight'i  Preface,  sect,  i—*- 
Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  pp.  292— 3U.  Pritii  Introd.  ad  Nov.  TesL  pp.  67 — 79.  Ilanvood's 
Introd.  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  i.  pp.  216 — 220.  Heidegger,  Enchirid.  BiW.  pp.  612 — 617. 
Janssoiu,  Ucrmcncutique  Sacrcc,  torn.  ii.  pp.  68 — 78.  See  also  Hug's  Iiitrodaction, 
in  he. 
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CHAP.  XXVI. 

OH   TBK    FIB8T    GENERAL    EPISTLE    OF    PETEB. 

I.  Simon,  sumamed  Cephas  or  Peter,  which  appellation  signifies  a 
stone  or  rock,  was  the  son  of  Jonas  or  Jonah,  and  was  born  at  Ueth- 
eaida,  on  the  coast  of  the  sea  of  Galilee.  He  had  a  brother,  called 
Andrew,  and  they  jointly  pursued  the  occupation  of  fishermen  on  that 
lake.  These  two  brothers  were  hearers  of  John  the  Baplist;  from 
whose  express  testimony,  and  their  own  personal  conversation  with 
Jesus  Christ,  they  were  fully  convinced  that  he  was  the  Messiah 
(John  i.  35 — 42.);  and  from  this  time  it  is  probable  that  they  had 
frequent  intercourse  with  our  Saviour,  and  were  witnesses  of  some  of 
the  miracles  wrought  by  him,  particularly  that  performed  at  Cana  in 
Galilee.  (John  ii.  1,  2.)  Both  Peter  and  Andrew  seem  to  have 
followed  their  trade  until  Jesus  Christ  called  them  to  "  follow  him," 
and  promised  to  make  them  both  "  fi.-ihers  of  men."  (Matt.  iv.  18,  19. ; 
Mark  i.  17.;  Luke  v.  10.)  From  this  time  they  became  his  com- 
panions, and  when  he  completed  the  number  of  his  apostles,  they 
were  included  among  them.  Peter,  in  particular,  was  honoured  with 
liis  Master's  intimacy,  together  with  James  and  John.  With  them 
Peter  was  present,  when  our  Lord  restored  tlie  daughter  of  Jairus  to 
life  (Mark  v.  37.,  Luke  viii.  51.);  when  he  was  transfigured  on  the 
mount  (Matt.  xvii.  1.,  Mark  ix.  2.,  Luke  ix.  28.),  and  during  his 
agony  in  the  garden  (Matt.  xxvi.  36—56.,  Mark  xiv.  32—42.) ;  and 
on  various  other  occasions  Peter  received  peculiar  marks  of  his  Master's 
confidence.  At  the  time  when  Peter  was  c:\lled  to  the  apostleahip, 
he  was  married,  and  seems  to  have  removed,  in  consequence,  from 
Bethsaida  to  Capernaum,  uherc  his  wife's  family  resided.'  It  appears 
also  that  when  our  Lord  left  Nazareth  and  came  and  dwelt  at  Caper- 
naum (Matt.  iv.  13.),  he  took  up  his  occasional  residence  at  Peter's 
house,  whither  the  people  resorted  to  him.' 

In  the  evangelical  history  of  this  apostle,  the  distinguishing  fea- 
tures in  his  character  are  very  signally  portrayed  ;  and  it  in  no  small 
degree  enhances  the  credibility  of  the  sacred  historians,  that  they  have 
blended  without  disguise  several  traits  of  his  precipitance  and  pre- 
sumption, with  the  honourable  testimony  which  the  narration  of  facts 
affords  to  the  sincerity  of  his  attachment  to  Christ,  and  the  fervour  of 
his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  his  blessed  Master.  His  ardour  anil  forward- 
ness are  apparent  on  many  occasions.  He  is  the  first  to  reply  to  all 
questions  proposed  by  our  Lord  to  the  whole  collective  botiy  of  dis- 
ciples, of  which  we  have  a  memorable  instance  in  Matt.  xvi.  13 — 16. 
He  hesitates  not  to  rebuke  our  Lord  himself,  when  he  first  announced 
his  future  sufferings.  The  ardour  of  his  spirit  is  strikingly  evinced 
in  his  venturing  to  walk  on  the  sea  to  meet  his  Master  (Matt  xiv. 
28—31.);  and  still  more  decisively  in  his  conduct  towards  the  high- 

'  But  see  as  to  tliis,  and  on  the  juxtaposition  of  Bethsaida  and  Capemaam.  and  thiir 
true  localities,  a  paper  by  S.  P.  Trcgcllcs  iu  the  Cambridge  Journal  of  Classical  aud 
Sacred  Philology  fur  June  1856. 

"  I.uke  iv.  40.;  MatU  viii.  16.,  xvii    24—27.;  Mark  i.  32.  34. 
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priest's  servant,  whom  he  smote  with  his  sword,  and  whose  right  ear 
he  cut  off,  when  tlie  Jewish  officers  were  about  to  apprehend  our 
Lord.'  His  presumption  and  self-confidence  sufficiently  appear  in 
his  solemn  asseverations  that  he  would  never  abandon  his  Master 
(Matt.  xxvi.  33.);  and  his  weakness,  in  his  subsequent  denial  of 
Christ :  for,  though  Peter  followed  him  afar  off  to  the  high-priest's 
palace,  when  all  the  other  disciples  forsook  him  and  fled,  yet  he  thrice 
disowned  him,  each  time  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  aggravation.' 
It  does  not  appear  that  Peter  followed  Christ  any  further;  probably 
remorse  and  shame  prevented  him  from  attending  the  crucifixion,  as 
.  we  find  St.  John  did.  On  the  day  of  Christ's  resurrection,  after 
appearing  to  Mary  Magdalen  and  some  other  women,  the  next  person 
to  whom  he  showed  himself  was  Peter.  On  another  occasion 
(John  xxi.)  our  Lord  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  thrice  profess- 
ing his  love  for  him,  and  charged  him  to  feed  tiie  flock  of  Christ  with 
fidelity  and  tenderness. 

After  our  Saviour's  ascension,  Peter  took  an  active  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  infant  church.     It  was  he  who  proposed  the  election  of 
a  successor  to  the  traitor  Judas  (Acts  i.  15 — 26.),  and  on  the  ensuing 
day  of  Pentecost  he  preached  Christ  so  effectually,  that  three  thou- 
sand souls  were  added  to  the  church.  (Acts  ii.  14 — 41.)     We  next 
find  him,  in  company  with  John,  healing  a  lame  man  at  the  gate  of 
the  temple,  whicli  was  followed  by  an  address  to  the  people,  many  of 
whom  were  convinced,  and  embraced  the  Gospel.  (Acts  iii.)     He 
was  next  iinprisoncd,  brought  before  tiie  sanhedrin,  threatened  and 
dismissed,  (iv.)     After  the  death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  whose 
fraud  Peter  detected  and  reprehended  (v.),  Peter  and  John  preached 
successively  at  Samaria  (viii.),  and  performed  various  miracles,  (ix.  x.) 
During  his  apostolical  travels  in   Judaja,  Samaria,  and  Galilee,  he 
converted  Cornelius  the  lloni.an  centurion,  the  first  Gentile  convert 
who  was  admitted  into  the  church  without  circumcision,  or  any  in- 
junction to  comply  with  the  ^losaic  observances  (x.) ;   and,  on  his 
return  to  Jerusalem,  he  satisfied  the  Jewish  Christians  that  God  had 
granted  repentance  unto  life  to  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  to  the  Jews, 
(xi.  18.)      Soon  after  this,  being  apprehended  by  Herod  Agrippa, 
A.  p.  44.,  who  designed  to  put  him  to  death,  Peter  was  miraculously 
delivered  by  an  angel,  (xii.)     In  the  apostolic  <  '>uncil  held  at  Jeru- 
salem, A.  D.  49,  Peter  took  an  active  part,  declaring  his  opinion  most 
explicitly,  that  the  yoke  of  the  ceremonial  law  ought  not  to  be  imposed 
on  the  Gentiles.     (Acts  xv.  7 — 11.)     From  this  time  Peter  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  nor  have  we  any  certain  in- 
formation respecting  his  subsequent  labours.     It  appears,  however, 
that  he  afterwards  preached  at  Antioch  (Gal.  ii.  11.);  and  from  his 
inscribing  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Hebrew  Christians  dispersed  in 
Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Bithynia  (1  Pet.  i. 
1,  2.),  he  is  supposed  to  have  preached  in  those  countries.     At  length 

'  MatU  xxvi.  SI— 54.  J  Matt.  xir.  46,  47.;  Luke  xxa  50,  51.;  John  xviii.  10,  11. 
.    '  Mtttt.  xxvi.  09—75.;  Marie  xiv.  6fi— 72. ;  Luke  xxii.  54— (•.2.;  John  xriii.  15—18. 
ee,  27. 
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he  arrived  at  Rome,  not  before  the  year  63 ',  subsequently  to 
Paul's  departure  from  that  city,  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Nero ;  and,  after  preaching  the  Gospel  for  some  time,  he  was  cruci- 
fied there  with  head  downwards.  Clement  of  Alexandria  adds,  from 
an  ancient  tradition  current  in  his  time,  that  Peter's  wife  suffered 
martyrdom  a  short  time  before  him.' 

II.  The  genuineness  and  canonical  authority  of  the  first  Epistle  of 
Peter  have  never  been  disputed,  except  by  recent  subjective  criticism. 
It  is  repeatedly  distinctly  quoted  by  Poljcarp ' ;  Papias  also,  as  we 
learn  from  Eusebius,  cited  teetimonics  from  it;  and  it  is  once  cited  in 
the  Epistle  of  the  churches  of  Vieiine  and  Lyons.*  It  was  quoted 
by  name  by  Irenaius,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Tertullian ;  and 
Eusebius  informs  us  that  it  was  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
production  of  St.  Peter  in  the  fourth  century  ',  since  which  time  its 
authenticity  has  never  been  questioned  on  grounds  of  evidence. 

III.  Concerning  the  persons  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  sent,  differ- 
ent opinions  have  prevailed.  Beza,  Grotius,  Cave,  Mill,  Tillcmont, 
Dr.  Hales,  Rosenmiiller,  Hug,  and  others,  suppose  that  it  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  Jewish  Christians  who  were  scattered  through  the 
countries  mentioned  in  the  inscription ;  while  Lord  Barrington  and 
Dr.  Benson  think  that  it  was  written  to  proselytes  of  the  gate ;  and 
iMichaelis  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  directed  to  those  native  heathens 
in  Pontus,  &c.  who  were  first  proselytes  to  Judaism,  and  then  were 
converted  to  Christianity.  But  Estiiis,  Whitby,  Pott,  Lardncr, 
Macknight,  and  Bishop  Toinline,  think  that  it  was  written  to  Chris- 
tians in  general,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  residing  in  the  countries 
above  noticed. 

In  this  diversity  of  opinion,  the  only  rule  of  determination  mu<t  be 
the  inscription,  together  with  such  other  circumstances  as  ni.iy  be  col- 
lected from  the  apo.stolical  history  or  the  Epistle  itself.  Tlic  inacri|>- 
tion  runs  thus: — Peter,  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  strangi:is 
scattered  throughout  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Dithi/niu. 
(1  Pet.  i.  1.)  Tliat  the  persons  here  addressed  were  believing  Jew.-, 
and  not  believing  Gentiles,  we  apprehend  will  appear  from  the  fid- 
lowing  considerations:  — 

1.  We  learn  from  Acta  ii.  6.  9.  that  there  were  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  waiting 
at  Jerusalem,  Jews,  devout  men,  out  of  every  nation  under  heaven,  dweller t  in  Judtea, 
Cappadocia,  in  Puntus  and  Alia.  Whence  it  is  evident  that  there  were  Jews  </«- 
per»ed  in  those  countries. 

'  We  have  seen  (p.  495.  tupra,)  that  St.  Paal  quitted  Rome  in  the  early  part  of  A.  D.  6.1, 
at  which  time  it  ig  evident  thai  St.  Peter  had  not  arrived  there;  for  if  these  two  eminent 
servants  of  Christ  had  met  in  that  city,  Peter  would  have  been  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  in 
some  of  the  Epistles,  which  he  wrote  thence,  towards  the  close  of  his  imprisoninent. 

•  Lardoer's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  509—561.;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  388—414.  ScaJi(;er, 
Salmaaius,  Frederick  Spanheim,  and  others,  have  denied  that  St.  Peter  was  ever  at  Rome; 
but  the  contrary  opinion  has  been  advocated  by  Cuve,  Bishop  Pearson,  LeClerc,  Basnage, 
and  particularly  by  Dr.  Lardner,  who  has  clearly  shown  that  Peter  never  was  bishop  of 
Rome.  The  pretended  primacy  of  Peter,  on  Mhiih  the  Konianists  insist  so  much,  lins 
been  unanswerably  refuted  by  Dr.  Barrow  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Pope's  supremacy,  form- 
ing vol.  i.  of  the  folio  edition  of  his  works 

"  I.ardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  'JH,  'J'J  i  4io.  vol.  i.  pp.  331,  332. 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  Ii.  p.  152.;  4to.  vol.  i.  |i.  3il2. 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  502,  563.;  4to.  vol.  iii.  p.  415. 
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2.  Peter  had  the  miniitry  of  the  drcumcition  peculiarlv  committed  to  liim.  (Gal. 
ii.  8.)     It  is,  therefore,  more  prnbalilu  thut  he  wrote  to  Jewg  than  to  Gentiles. 

3.  The  persons  to  whom  the  apostle  writes  are  termed  Strangeri,  icattered, 
TlafinriHiiiini  ■  which  word  properly  denotes  strangers  from  another  country.  Such 
were  the  Jews,  who,  through  persecution  in  .luilsea,  fled  into  foreign  countries; 
whereiis  hclievlnp  Gentiles  were  rather  cnllod  Proselytes.  (Acts  ii.  10.) 

4.  They  are  siiid  to  be  redeemed  from  their  vuiii  ruiwertatioii  rereived  by  tradition 
from  their  fathers  (1  Pet.  i.  18.) :  in  which  description  the  apostle  plainly  refers  to 
the  traditions  of  the  Jewish  rabbins  and  elders. 

5.  The  persons  to  whom  Peter  writes  are  styled  A  chosen  generation,  a  royal 
priesthood,  nn  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people  (1  Pet.  ii.  9.),  which  are  the  terms  used 
conditionally  of  the  Jewish  people  (Exod.  xix.  6.),  now  applied  to  the  spiritual 
portion  of  them. 

On  these  grminds  we  conclude  that  this  Epistle  was  addressed  to 
the  dispersed  Hebrew  Christians. 

IV.  It  a))pear8  Iroin  1  Pet.  v.  12,  13.  that  this  Epistle  was  written 
from  Babylon,  and  sent  to  the  Jews  by  "  Silvanus,  a  faithful  brother," 
but  whether  Babylon  is  to  be  understood  here,  literally  or  mystically, 
as  the  city  of  the  same  name  in  Mesopotamia  or  Egypt,  or  rather 
Rome,  or  Jeru?aloin,  has  been  long  and  warmly  contested  by  the 
learned.  Bi.shop  Pearson,  Mill,  and  Le  Clerc,  are  of  opinion,  that 
the  !\|)ostle  speaks  of  Babylon  in  Egypt.  Erasmus,  Urusius,  Bcza, 
Dr.  Lightfoot,  Basnage,  Bcaiisobre,  Dr.  Cave,  Wctst«'in,  Drs.  Benson 
and  A.  Clarke,  think  that  Peter  intended  Babylon  in  Assyria;  Mi- 
chaelis,  that  it  was  Habylon  in  IMesopotamia,  or  rather  Seleucia  on 
the  Tigris.  And  Grotius,  Drs.  ^Vhitl)y,  Lardiier,  Mackiiiglit,  and 
Hales,  Bishop  Tondine,  and  all  the  learned  of  the  Bomisli  com- 
munion, are  of  opinion  that  by  Babylon  Peter  meant,  figuratively. 
Borne,  which  city  is  called  Babylon  by  the  apostle  John.  (llev.  xvii. 
xviii.) 

From  a  careful  examination  of  the  evidence  adduced  for  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  word  Babylon,  and  of  the  evidence  for  its  figurative 
or  mystical  application  to  Rome,  we  think  that  the  latter  was  intended, 
and  for  the  following  reasons :  — 

1.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  general  testimony  of  antiquity,  which,  Dr- 
Lardner  remarks,  is  of  no  small  weight.  Knsebius'  relates,  on  the  antliority  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Pupias  bishop  of  Jerusalcn),  that  Mark's  Gospel  was 
written  at  the  request  of  I'cter's  hearers  in  Kome ;  and  that  "  Peter  makes  mention 
ol  Mark  in  his  lirst  Epistle,  which  was  written  at  Kome  itsL'lf  And  that  he  (Ptrter) 
sifjniGes  this,  calling  that  city  fi;;urntively  Babylon,  in  these  words.  The  church 
tohich  i»  at  Habi/lon,  elected  jnindy  with  you,  saluteth  you.  And  to  doth  Mark  my 
son,"  This  pnssajie  of  Eusc^bius  is  transcribed  by  Jerome',  who  adds  positively, 
that  "Peter  mentions  this  Mark  in  his  first  Kpistic,  figuratively  denoting  Rome  by 
the  name  of  Babylon;  the  church  irhich  is  at  Babylon,"  &o.  Oicumeniiis,  Hede,  and 
other  Fathers,  also  understand  Rome  by  B.iWylon.  It  Is  generally  thought  that 
Peter  and  John  cave  to  Home  the  name  of  Hiibylon,  fi^rativcly  to  signify  that  it 
would  resendjie  Babylnn  in  its  idolatry,  and  in  its  opposition  to  and  persecution  of 
the  church  of  God;  and  thiit,  like  Babylon,  it  will  be  utterly  destroyed.  But 
these  things  the  inspired  writers  did  not  think  fit  to  say  plainly  conccrnmg  Rome, 
for  a  reason  which  every  reader  may  understand. 

2.  From  the  total  silence  of  ecclesiastical  history.  It  is  not  probable  that  Peter 
ever  visited  Babylon  in  Chald^a ;  and  Babylon  iu  Kgypt  was  too  small  and  insig- 
nificant to  be  the  subject  of  consideration. 
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3.  Silvanus  or  Silas,  the  bearer,  wa,  ^'/^-'V"^  *'-'?'*^'.°l""°''''lnr  /Ron  e 
most  of  the  churches  which  he  had  planted.  And  though  he  was  not  at  Kome 
with  the  apostle  when  he  wrote  his  last  Epistle  to  T.motlry  he  m^ht  na  uraU^ 
have  come  ihher  soon  after,  and  have  been  sent  by  Paul  «",<1.  ?«<«'•  J?'""?.'"^"" 
firm  the  churches  in  Asia  Minor,  &c.  which  he  had  assisted  in  planting.  But  Sil- 
vanu     PaXand  Peter,  had  no  connection  with  Babylon,  which  lay  beyond    l,c,r 

dstdt;  and,  therefore    they  were  not  '-''^'y  ».' '"V'^^.'" '^"''^"r^^Xmd 
foundat  on.     The  Gospel  was  preached  in  Persia  or  Parthia^  by  the  ap^istlc  Ibad- 
deus,  or  Jude,   according  to  tosmas;    and  AbullWi   reckons  that  the  ancien 
SyrUc  veniion  of  the  New  Testament  was  made  in  h«  tmie,  and  probably  by  his 
authority   for  the  use  of  the  Oriental  churches.'  .     ,     „  ■     ,  n 

4  The  Jews,  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  written,  were  fond  of  my-t.cal  appe  la- 
tions.  especially  in  their  captivitfes.  Edom  was  a  frequent  title  for  their  Ifeathen 
oppre^nrsT  and,  as  Babylon  was  the  principal  scene  of  their  first  captivity  .t  was 
hfghly  probable  ll.at  Ro-^e,  the  princi.ral  scene  of  their  second,  and  which  so  strongly 
resembled  the  former  in  her  "abominations,  her  idolatries,  and  pcrsecut.ons  of  tbe 
ean","  should  be  denominated  by  the  same  title  And  this  argument  -/'-"''"- 
rated  by  the  similar  usage  of  the  Apocalypse,  where  the  mystical  api"<^a.l";"  '' 
unquestionable.  (Rev.  xTv.  8..  xvi.  19..  xviii.  2.  &c.)  It  is  highly  probable,  iiidee.!, 
Thai  John  borrowed  it  from  Peter;  or,  rather,  that  both  derived  it,  by  ..up.raUan, 

'T&iXi'ti:tgl"ray  agreed  t.  have  been  written  ,*„..,.  before 
Pet^r-s  death;  but  a  journey  from  Babylon  to  Rome  (where  he  unqucsti.mab  y 
sutTered)  mus  have  employed  a  long  time,  even  by  the  shortest  rouie  that  could 
be  tXn  And  Peter  must  have  passed  through  Pontus,  &c.,  in  his  way  to  Rome, 
^mHherefore  it  would  have  been  unnecessary  for  him  to  write^  A\  r.ting  from 
ule  ii'deed,  the  case  was  different,  as  he  never  expected  to  see  them  more. 

fThe  editor  may  here  express  his  deliberate  judgment  that  this 
Epistle  was  written  from  the  ancient  Babylon  m  Chaldxa.  bo,  too 
Dr.  Davidson  ( Introd.  iii.  366.),  who  states  the  evidence  pretty  fully 
for  the  diiferent  opinions,  and  Dr.  Wordsworth  "  On  the  Canon.  ] 

If  Peter  suffered  martyrdom  at  Home,  a.d.  64  or  65,  and  we  ha^e 
no  evidence  that  he  arrived  there  before  the  year  63  wc  are  war- 
ranted in  dating  this  Epistle  in  a.d.  64  [if  wntten  at  1  omc] 

V.  It  apiiears  from  the  Epistle  itself  that  .t  was  wntten  during  a 
period  of  general  calamity,  when  the  Hebrew  Chnstians  were  exj^sed 
o  severe  j.ersecutions.  The  design  of  this  Ep.stle,  ^h^eforeis  partly 
to  support  them  under  their  aflSictions  and  tnals,  and  also  to  mstruct 
them  how  to  behave  under  persecution.  It  hkew.se  H^V^-^^^J'ST'l^ 
history  of  that  time,  that  the  Jews  were  uneasy  under  the  Koman 
yoke/and  that  the  destruction  of  their  polity  ^=«  «PP^°='^^>'"f-.  ^^^ 
this  .Account  the  Christians  are  exhorted  to  honour  the  ^^P^^^C^.r  | 
and  the  presidents  whom  he  sent  int.)  the  provinces,  and  ^  '^jotd  aU 
grounds  of  being  suspected  of  sedition  or  other  .•^^^.^^''^i^^^Ji*; 
violate  the  peace  and  welfare  of  society.  And,  finally,  as  the  r 
character  and  conduct  were  liable  to  be  -P^^^^t 'VrK  th  y 
by  their  enemies,  they  arc  exhorted  to  lead  a  holy  1  fe,  "."^^  they 
nfightstop  the  mouths  of  their  enemies,  put  their  ca^lj-a  ors  to 
shame,  aid  win  others  over  to  their  religion,  by   the.r  holy  and 

Christian  conversation.  ,..,,-,    c       =„„f;,^na  fxrhi- 

Tho  Epistle  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  four  sections,  exclii 

sive  of  the  introduction  and  conclusion. 

.  Lnnlncr,  8vo.  vol.  v.  p.  «2.;  4to.  vol.  iii.  p.  55.     Mich«=li..  voU  iL  p.  .m 
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The  Introduction,  (i.  1,  2,) 

Sect.  1.  contains  an  exhortation  of  the  Jewish  Christiana  to  per- 
severe stcudfastly  in  the  faith  witli  all  patience  and  cliecrfiilnessi, 
and  to  maintain  u  holy  conversation,  notwithstanding  all  their 
sufferings  and  persecutions.  This  is  enforced  by  the  considera- 
tion of  the  peculiar  blessings  and  privileges  which  were  freely 
bestowed  upon  them.  (i.  3  —  25.,  ii.  1 — 10.) 

Sect.  2.  comprises  an  exhortation, 

i.  To  a  holy  conversation  in  general,  (ii.  11,  12.) 
)i\.  To  a  particular  discharge  of  their  several  duties,  as 

Dutiful  eubjfcis  to  their  sovereign.  (13 — 15). 

Servants  to  their  masters.  (16 — '25.) 

llusliiind.s  to  their  wives,  (iii.  1 — 13.) 

Sect.  3.  contains  an  exhortation  to  patience,  submission,  and  to 
holiness  of  life,  enforced, 

i.  By  considering  the  example  of  Christ,  (iii.  14  —  18.) 

li.  By  reminding  them  how  God  punished  the  disobedient  in  the  days  of  Noah. 

(1!)— 22.) 
iii.  By  reminding  tlicni  of  the  example  of  Christ,  and  that  by  their  conversion 

they  became  dea<l  to  the  flesh,   (iv.  1— G.) 
iv.  By  showing  them  the  approaching  di'^liuitii)n  of  the  .Tewish  polily.   (7 — 11.) 
1.  By  sliiiwiiig  them  that,  under   the  (iospel,  they  should  consider  alTlictions  as 

their  portion,  and  as  matter  of  joy.   (12 — 19.) 

Sect.  4.  Directions  to  the  ministers  of  the  churchc!',  and  the  people, 
how  to  behave  towards  each  other,  (v.  1  —  1  I.) 

The  Conclusiun.  (v.  12 — 14.) 

VI.  As  the  design  of  this  Epistle  is  excellent,  so  its  excellence,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  best  critics,  does  not  fall  short  of  its  design. 
Erasmus  pronounces  it  to  be  wortiiy  of  the  prince  of  the  aj)ostlcs,  and 
adds  that  it  is  sparing  in  words,  but  full  of  sense.  That  great  critic, 
Joseph  Sciiligcr,  calls  it  majestic;  and  Ostorvald '  says  that  the  first 
Epistle  of  I'etcr  is  one  of  the  finest  books  in  the  New  Testitment, 
that  the  second  is  written  with  great  strength  and  majesty,  and  that 
both  oi  them  evidently  show  their  divine  origin.  Every  part,  indeed, 
of  I'eter's  writings  indicates  a  mind  that  felt  the  power  of  the  doctrines 
he  delivered,  and  a  soul  that  glowed  with  the  most  ardent  zeal  for 
the  spread  of  the  Go.s])el.  His  style  expresses  the  noble  vehemence 
and  fervour  of  his  s]>irit,  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  and 
his  strong  assurance  of  the  truth  and  certainty  of  its  doctrines.  Little 
solicitous  about  the  choice  or  harmonious  disposition  of  words,  his 
thoughts  and  his  heart  were  absorbed  with  the  grand  truths  which  he 
was  divinely  commissioned  to  j>rocluim,  and  the  indispensable  obligation 
of  Christians  to  adorn  their  profession  by  a  holy  life.  Hence,  in  his 
first  Epistle,  he  writes  with  such  energy  and  rajiidity  of  style,  that 
we  can  scarcely  perceive  the  pauses  of  ids  discourse,  or  the  distinction 
of  his  periods.  And  in  his  second  Epistle  ho  exjwses  with  holy  in- 
dignation and  vehemence  the  abandoned  principles  and  practices  of 
those  false  teachers  and  false  j)rophet.s,  who  in  those  early  times  sprang 

'  Nouv.  Test.  pp.  are.  2SI.  edit.  NeufchattI,  1772.  folio. 
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up  in  the  Christian  church,  and  disseminated  their  pernicious  tenets 
with  80  much  art  and  cunning.  His  prophetic  description  of  the 
general  conflagration,  and  of  the  end  of  all  terrestrial  things  (2  Pet.  iii. 
8—12.),  is  very  awful.  We  see  the  planetary  heavens,  and  this 
our  earth,  enveloped  in  the  devouring  flames:  we  hear  the  groins  of 
an  expiring  world,  and  the  crash  of  nature  tumbling  into  universal 
ruin.  How  solemn  and  affecting  is  this  practical  inference !  (2  Pet. 
iii.  11.)  "Seeing  then  that  all  these  things  shall  he  dissolved,  what 
manner  of  persons  ought  ye  to  be  in  all  holy  conversation  and  godliness." 
The  meanest  soul  and  lowest  imagination  cannot  think  of  that  time, 
and  the  awful  description  of  it,  which  we  meet  with  in  this  place,  and 
in  several  other  passages  of  Holy  Writ,  without  the  greatest  emotion 
and  the  deepest  impressions.' 


CHAP.  XXVII. 

ON    THE    SK.COND    CENEItAL    EPISTLE   OF    PETER. 

I  ThI8  Epistle  has  been  received  as  the  genuine  production  of  Pet«r 
ever  since  the  fourth  century',  except  by  the  Syrian  church,  who 
have  it  not  as  part  of  their  old  version,  though  some  of  tiieir  writers 
have  used  and  cited  it.  In  the  fourth  and  following  centuries,  it  was 
acknowledged  by  Athanasius,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Epn.hanius,  Jerome, 
llufinus,  Augustine,  and  all  subsequent  writers.  Eusebius'  places  it 
among  the  AvriUyofui-ai.  Fpacj^al,  or  books  whose  canonical  autlionty 
was  doubted  by  some,  but  he  plainly  distinguishes  it  from  such  as 
were  confessedly  spurious.  He  also  relatesS  from  the  tradition  of  liis 
predecessors,  that,  though  it  was  not  acknowledged  as  part  of  the 
New  Testament,  yet,  beciuse  to  many  it  seemed  useful,  it  was  dili- 
gently read  together  with  the  other  Scriptures.  On  this  statement 
of  Eusebius,  Le  Clerc  forcibly  remarks,  that  if  it  had  not  been  1  eiers 
it  would  not  have  seemed  useful  to  any  man  of  tolerable  prudence, 

•  Blackwairs  Sacred  Oassies.  vol.  i.  pp.  302-304.  Pritii  Introd.  «^  Nov  Jcrt.  pp  7^9 
_fl9.  Macknighfs  Preface  to  1  Peter.  Benson's  History  of  St.  Pe  er  and  h.s  l-.rst 
ip^stle.  pp.  137-159.  I^ardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol  vi.  pp.  562-583.;  4to.  vo  .  n.  pp.  4  4 
3i25  Dr.  llalcB's  Analysis,  vol.  iL  book  ii.  pp.  1144-1147.  Michael.s,  voL  iv.  pp.  315 
—346.     Sec  also  lings  Introduction,  vol.  n.  §§  166—171.  ...^.-.n™  „f  ,»,„  N,.,. 

■  The  second  Epistle  of  Peter  was  placed  among  the  d'sp-tcd  wntmgs  of  the  I^^v 
TcsUment  by  Origen.  (Euscb.  Eccl.  Hist.  lib.  vi.  c.  25.)  It  .s  natural  lo  ™PP^'  '''"* 
if,  from  incidental  caused,  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter  did  not  ^-'"^  l"-;^  ,VnK  m" 
the  first,  some  churches,  which  had  for  a  length  of  t,me  lK;en  accustomed  ^ '^^°"'V^'« 
Epistle  of  Peter,  might  hesitate  to  receive  another,  buspicion  n.ight  »'«« /'"« J^" 
against  the  genuineness  of  this  Epistle,  from  the  fact  that  U  "".  ^/""e^'  ^^^  ^  ^ 
Minor,  tl>e  abode  of  the  llontnnisls,  who  were  accused  of  ^J''P°^'■'°"  .'°/"''"^jf  "Z 
wri  inirs  (Eusebius,  Eccl.  Hist.  lib.  vi.  c.  20.)  More  especially  may  this  have  been  ho 
r^«  the  plage  2  Pet.  iL  20.,  could  bo  urged  in  vindication  of  the  ngour  of  the 
S;tu"i,J!e  ri,?^uo:  or.  the  depar'tureof  the  Christians  in  Asia  M'''- f™- '  .f^^^^ 
mode  of  celebrating  the  Easter  solemnities,  may  have  r""J»-^>'  in  th«  '/.^'™,„^^^ 
Western  Christian,  an  indi8ix.sition  to  receive  tin.  b<K,k.  ,f^•>""^'<='',tV  ";X'r,/„;t°S 
vol  L  p   122.,  where  various  writers  are  enumerated  who  have  vindicated  the  gcnuinenuw 

'":'uis&iib.iii...25.  .  Ibid.  lib.  iii.  c.  8. 
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eceing  the  writer  in  many  places  pretends  to  be  Peter  himself;  for  it 
would  be  noxious  on  account  of  its  being  a  forgery,  as  well  as  un- 
l)ardonable  in  any  man  to  forge  anotlicr's  name,  or  pretend  to  be  the 
person  he  is  not.' 

[The  second  Epistle  of  Peter  demands  a  very  particular  attention, 
because  it  must  at  once  be  admitted  that  the  quantity  of  evidence  in 
its  favour,  in  the  early  centuries,  is  less  than  that  which  wc  possess 
with  regard  to  any  of  the  other  writings  of  the  New  Testament. 
This  resulted  in  part  from  its  having  been  but  little  known. 

"  The  Catholic  Epistles  were  not  formed  into  a  collected  volume 
afan  early  period:  they  were  only  known  and  used  individually. 
Two  only  of  these  writings  stand  in  Eusebius's  catalogue  of  books 
universally  acknowledged."' 

And  thus  it  was  a  considerable  time  before  these  seven  writings 
passed  as  a  whole  from  the  condition  of  individual  use  and  acknow- 
ledgment into  the  s[)here  of  recognised  church  use.  And  even  of. 
those  two  of  the  Catholic  Epistles  which  were  universally  acknow- 
ledged, we  find  that  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter  was  in  some  regions 
but  little  used.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  acknowledged  by  Tertullian ;  and  yet  in  the  writings  of 
the  African  presbyter,  we  find  but  once  a  passage  quoted  from  it : 
had  wc  not  this  one  portion  of  his  works,  we  might  have  judged 
cither  that  he  did  not  know  of  that  Epistle,  or  that  he  did  not  own 
its  authority.  So  little  can  we,  in  the  case  of  the  Catholic  Epistles, 
argue  from  the  silence  of  some  writers  of  the  first  three  centuries. 

Origen,  in  the  former  j)art  of  the  third  century,  mentions  definitely 
that  such  an  Epistle  as  the  second  of  Peter  was  known,  but  still  he 
mentions  that  it  was  doubted  by  some  {ecrra>  Bi  xal  Sevrepav  •  afju^i- 
PiiXKsTai  yap.  Ap.  Euseb.  II.  E.  vi.  25.).  In  the  same  age, 
Firmilianus,  bishop  of  Caisarea,  in  Cappadocia,  in  writing  to  Cyprian 
of  Carthage,  accuses  the  bishop  of  llome  of  "  abusing  the  holy 
apostles  feter  and  Paul,  who  in  their  Epistles  have  execrated  heretics, 
and  admonished  us  to  avoid  them."  ("  Adhuc  infamans  I'etrum  ec 
Paulum  beatos  apostolos,  quasi  hoc  ipsi  tradiderint ;  qui  in  epistolis 
euis  lucreticos  execrati  sunt,  et  ut  eos  evitemus,  monuerunt."  E|)ist. 
Cypr.  75.)  It  is  this  Epistle  alone  that  can  be  intended  in  connection 
with  the  name  of  Peter.  Now  the  second  of  Peter  professes  to  be 
addressed  to  the  panic  persons  to  whom  the  first  had  been.  (chap, 
iii.  1.)  One  of  tlie  countries  mentioned  in  the  salutation  of  the 
former  is  Cappadocia,  and  to  tiiat  very  region  did  Firmilianus  belong. 
We  thus  get,  in  the  third  century,  our  decisive  testimony  as  to  this 
Epistle,  from  the  very  region  where  it  ought  to  have  been  liest 
known,  the  part  to  which  we  should  most  naturally  turn  in  search  of 
conclusive  evidence. 

Wc  learn  from  Eusebius,  that  Clement  of  Alexandria  commented 
on  the  Ciitliolic  Epistles,  both  those  which  were  universally  owned, 
auil  those  that  were  opposed  by  some :  hence,  it  seems  probable  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  this  Epistle,  since  tliis  is  one  to  which  by 


'  CIcrici,  Uist.  Eccl.  p.  442.  note. 


"  TicgcUcs's  "  Historic  Evidence."  p.  54 
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that  expression  Eusebius  was  accustomed  to  allude.  I*  belongs,  of 
necessity,  to  an  age  prior  to  tiiat  of  Firm,  .anus  and  Or.gen  and 
thus  it  must  have  been  in  circulation  in  the  time  of  Clement  of 

^  ThTre'lil^e,  in  the  extant  works  of  still  earlier  writers,  such  coin- 
cidences of  expression  and  thought  a.  seem  »«  ^f.^^'*'".  »"  ^^^J"^'";- 
ance  with  this' Epistle  ;  and  indirect  as  these  t««t^/"°"'«^ '"f^  f  ^ 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  Christian  teacher  who  uses  he 
statements  of  a  writing  claiming  to  be  authoritative,  so  far  shows  that 
he  admits  and  enforces  that  claim. 

Clement  of  Rome  (1  Cor.  xi.)  thus  writes:-"  On  account  of 
hosiity  and  godliness,  Lot  was  delivered  out  of  Sodom,  when  all 
the  region  round  about  was  condemned  with  fire  and  brimstone.  Ihe 
Lord  made  it  manifest  that  He  doth  not  forsake  those  who  ru.,t  in 
Him  :  but  those  who  turn  to  other  ways,  He  appoints  to  pun.slunent 
Le^  Lie,  as  to  the  connection  of  words  and  thoughts,  he  compared 
with  2  Pet  ii  6-9. :  "  Turning  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
Tnto  Lhet  ndemned  them  wilh  an  overthrow,  making  them  an 
ensample  unto  those  that  after  should  l.ve  ungodlv ;  and  dchvered 
^nst  Lot  The  Lord  knoweth  how  to  deliver  the  godly  out  of 

temptations;  and  to  reserve  the  unjust  unto  the  day  of  judgment  to 
bcTunUhed."  It  certainly  looks  as  if  the  one  passage  were  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer  of  the  other.  ,  „     ,       j  ,  •     r  •  ,;., 

n  2  Pet.  iii.  15,  16.  the  writer  speaks  of  Paul  and  his  Eristles 
which  he  wrote  according  to  the  wisdom  given  to   '.m ;  in  the  Kp.stle 
of  Polycarp  (ch.  iii.)  there  is  a  passage   in  which  the  words  and 
thouHits   s^em   to   be   moulded   on    what   is    there  found.     2   /./. 

about  StPeter.  which  in  this  Epistle  he  employs  with  regard  to 
about  Di-iTc,  5^„  Bi   >cal  iKdarore  e'x""  "Z"'*  M"° 

Ifter  sr^ak  n  °  of  the  preaching  of  Peter  and  Paul,  adds.^a  he  -r,. 
alter  speaKii  1  disciple  and  interpreter  of  Peter,   wrote 

Zrthlurngs'lhi'ch  th  J  tfaght.     If  thii  be  a  mere  coincidence, 

.  [U  i,  ri.ht  «.  add.  that  the  llev.  B.  J^YoTplaJ  BuTi.g '^  i^l^fc  H'^ 

wa,  'pointed  <»"'  "="""''»  ?°  P  '"  "  r''  1  to  a  D'^^70V^"  t  "?•=  ^^  ^'^"  f"""''  "'  "'« 
of  hiiinquiry  '»P«''"B 'h"  C«7"  ^;;,».P  ^.^.''f.^i,  Jf„\  banner:  "  One  coincidence  ha« 
existence  of  the  second  Ep.stle  of  Peter,     "'"e  t..ll<  w  ng  f  ^^^^ell-known  reference 

been  pointed  out  to  me  'J^■|*  d-cn,e,  not  ce    Ihe  la  .^^ 

to  St.  Paul  in  Polycarp  «EpiBUe(c.  3)  "7"  ^7"'"  ^j "  bscnce  of  all  other  evidence  it  is 
passage  in  2  PeL  iii  15.  {^o^ia,Hia^<-Kai),  bu  m  ^'^  «^*=^2°;  35;.)  gut  still  each 
Lpos^ble  to  insist  on  this."  (On  the.  »''''"  "['^"J^^^^^e"'^^^^^^^^  by  each  sepa- 

which  must  have  been  well  known.] 
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it  18  a  remarkable  one  ;  it  seems  rather  as  if  the  name  of  Peter  had 
Buggeatcd  the  xiee  of  this  unaccustomed  expression  to  denote  his 
decease :  how  little  it  has  been  considered  a  usual  or  probable  term  is 
shown  by  its  having  been  doubted  whether  Irenasus  might  not  mean 
only  departure  from  Rome.  In  connection  with  the  evidence  on  this 
subject  it  should  be  remembered  that  Irena^us  and  Polycarp  were 
two  persons,  who  connected  in  their  own  lives  and  teaching  the 
apostolic  age  with  the  close  of  the  second  century. 

The  Syriac  version  of  the  oration  of  Melito  of  Sardis  to  Antoninus 
Ctesar  has  recently  been  published  by  the  Rev.  W.  Cureton  in  his 
"  Spicilegium  Syriacum :"  this  apology  supplies  us  with  a  notice  of 
this  Epistle  intermediate  in  point  of  time  between  Polycarp  and 
Irenseus.  Melito  uses  the  sequence  of  statements  and  illustrations  so 
that  the  coincidence  of  what  he  says  with  2  Pet  iii.  5,  6.,  and  10 — 12., 
could  not  be  deemed  accidental.  "  At  another  time  there  was  a  flood 
of  waters,  and  the  just  were  preserved  in  an  ark  of  wood  by  the  ordi- 
nance of  God.  So  also  it  will  be  at  the  last  time ;  there  shall  be  a 
flood  of  fire,  and  the  earth  shall  be  burnt  up  ...  .  and  the  just  shall 
be  delivered  from  the  fury,  like  their  fellows  in  the  ark  from  the 
waters  of  the  deluge."  ' 

Theophilus,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century,  seems  to  have 
used  this  Epistle ;  the  following  words  6  Xoyot  ainov  (fmivtop  &<nrep 
Xvyyoi  iv  olKTjiuni.  (rvveyofiAvip  deserve  comf*arison  with  2  Pet.  i.  19. ; 
and  0(  ha  toC  6eov  avdpanroi  TrvevfuiTO<}>6poi  Trvev/iaroi  aylov  kcu 
Trpo<l)fJTai  yevofievoi  with  2  Pet.  i.  21. 

Such  then  are  the  early  notices  of  this  Epistle,  or  of  what  may 
seem  to  be  allusions  to  it. 

In  the  former  part  of  the  fourth  century  this  Epistle  was,  as  we 
learn  from  Eusebius',  "known  and  acknowledged  by  most," together 
with  the  other  disputed  Epistles. 

From  the  fourth  century,  and  onwards,  the  genuineness  of  this 
Epistle  was  more  discussed  on  internal  than  on  external  grounds : 
the  principal  points  to  which  attention  was  directed  were  the  differ- 
ence of  style  in  this  Ej>istle  from  the  first,  and  the  resemblance  of  part 
of  the  second  chapter  to  the  Epistle  of  Jude. 

Now  as  to  the  first  point,  on  which  some  have  alvraya  rested,  and 
which  was  a  known  ground  of  doubt  up  to  and  at  the  time  even  of 
the  Reformation,  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  subject 
forms  the  style,  unless  indeed  the  latter  is  wholly  artificial.  A  work 
may  be  known  occasionally  to  be  written  by  a  particular  author,  or 
may  be  judged  to  be  an  imitation  of  his  style  and  manner,  from  tha 

'  [Spicilegiam  Sjriacam :  containing  remains  of  Bardeaan,  Meliton,  Ambroie,  and 
Man  bar  Serapion  :  novr  first  edited  with  an  English  translation,  and  notes  bj  the  Rer, 
William  Cureton,  M.A.  F.RS.,  Chaplain  in  ordinarf  to  the  Queen,  Rector  of  8t  Mar- 
garet's, and  Canon  of  Westminster,  kdccclv.  (See  for  the  above  passage  the  Syriac  text 
near  the  close,  and  for  the  translation,  p.  51.)] 

'  [Mr.  Westcott  says,  "  Though  Eusebius  has  made  ase  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  in 
many  places,  yet  I  am  not  aware  that  he  ever  quotes  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jade,  the  atcond 
EpiitU  of  SL  Peter,  or  the  two  shorter  Epistles  of  St.  John."  (On  the  Canon,  p.  489.) 
But  Eusebius  appears  to  me  to  use  the  words  of  a  Pet.,  where  he  says,  >fl«pi)M<vp  ttl<f  «al 
nfMolowoi^  S\ni4ui  (H.  K  iii.  24.).  Compare  t^i  Stloi  tuviiumt  aintu  tk  v^i  tWl|>'  «al 
tiaifiuw  ttta/riiiiiyitt,  2  Fet.  i.  3.] 
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expressions,  the  arrangement,  and  the  kind  of  illustrations  and  mode 
of  reasoning;  and  when  there  are  particulars  which  would  not  he 
imitated,  or  they  appear  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  be  clearly  unde- 
signed, the  identification  may  be  regarded  as  very  certam.'  But 
when  a  person  is  writing  at  a  different  time  and  on  other  subjects,  it 
would  be  strange  to  expect  uniformity  of  mere  style.  As  well  might 
stern  and  solemn  rebuke  be  couched  in  the  language  of  gentle 
entreaty.  If  Peter  preaching  in  the  Acts,  if  his  addresses  to  Ananias 
and  Sapphira,  and  to  Simon  Magus,  and  his  answer  before  the 
council  of  the  Jews,  be  compared  with  the  different  parts  of  tins 
Epistle,  they  will  be  found  to  be  more  in  accordance  with  it  as  to  style 
than  they  are  to  the  first  Epistle,  the  genuineness  of  which  is  in- 
controvertible. . 

But  though  the  style  of  these  two  Epistles  is  different,  in  some 
particular  points  there  are  resemblances,  as  will  be  shown  in  connec- 
tion with  what  may  be  alleged  as  internal  evidence. 

That  the  Epistle  of  Jude  is  used  by  the  writer  of  this  Epistle 
seems  to  be  now  the  more  general  opinion  rather  than  vice  versa: 
this  seems  to  be  well-grounded,  for  in  2  Pet«r  there  is  a  certain 
amplification  and  illustration  of  what  they  had  in  common.  But  the 
use  of  the  Epistle  of  Jude  ia  no  argument  against  the  genuineness  or 
the  authority  of  this.  Nor  there  can  be  no  reason  why  one  mspired 
writer  should  not  use  the  same  language  which  had  been  employed 
by  another;  to  deny  this  would  be  to  limit  the  acting  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  inspiration  of  the  writers  of  Scripture,  and  to  affirm 
that  he  might  not  do  that  which  may  be  done  by  all  human  authors. 
And  farther,  this  very  use  of  the  Epistle  of  Jude  is  a  strong  evidence 
that  2  Peter  is  genuine ;  for  would  a  forger  have  been  likely  to 
make  his  work  differ- so  much  from  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament 
books  as  would  be  the  case  if  he  introduced  so  much  of  another 

Epistle  into  it?  ,    ,       .   .1    .  ..■    r-  •  *! 

The  modern  subjective  feeling  of  many  scholars  is  that  this  Epistle 
is  not  genuine:  this  is  an  opinion  which  is  not  easy  to  discuss,  when 
tancible  reasons  are  not  assigned.  Bunsen  does  not  go  so  far  aa 
many  of  his  countrymen  ;  he  does  not  reject  this  Epistle  altogether, 
but  he  regards  the  first  eleven  verses  of  the  first  chapter  and  the 
doxoloay  at  the  end  of  the  third  to  be  a  genuine  EpisUe  written  before 
that  wSich  we  call  the  first  of  Peter,  and  that  it  is  alluded  to  there 
(chap.  V.  12.),  where  he  does  not  consider  lypa^fra  as  relating  to  that 
Epistle  itself.  It  is  not  easy  to  discuss  these  theories,  of  which 
many  more  might  be  just  as  easily  suggested.  Other  modes  of  muti- 
lating this  EpisUe  had  been  previously  proposed,  but  for  none  ot 
them  is  there  any  authority.  The  Epistle  comes  to  us  as  one;  thia 
point  is  proved  by  the  MSS.  and  early  versions,  and  the  diplomatic 


author's  name  in  the  advertisement  of  the  completed  i _--     .    ., 

k"„d  of  reasoning,  &c  in  that  work  exhibit  clear  trace,  of  those  pomts  in  which  .t  u 
dear  that  Isaac  Taylor  would  not  be  intentionally  imitated] 


■iPVWP^nawM 
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transmission  must  be  ducmcd  as  so  far  of  importance  on  the  question 
of  its  genuineness.  It  was  adopted  and  used  as  part  of  a  collection  of 
books  at  and  before  the  time  of  our  oldest  codices.  We  must  gather 
up  the  scattered  early  notices,  which,  though  not  so  an)ple  as  those 
of  other  New  Testament  books,  are,  I  judge,  sufficient;  and  we  must 
look  at  the  E[)i5tlc  itself,  and  say  whetiier  it  is  not  what  it  claims  to 
be,  and  what  those  who  knew  it  in  early  times  owned  it  to  be,  a 
document  containing  that  apostolic  teaching  that  no  impostor  could 
or  would  have  devised.  lie  who  has  studied  the  teaching  and  senti- 
ments falsely  ascribed  to  Peter  in  the  Clementines,  will  be  able  moat 
fully  to  apprehend  from  how  different  a  source  must  this  writing  have 
proceeded.] 

Let  us  now  briefly  consider  the  internal  indications  of  the  author- 
ship. 

1.  Tlie  writer  styles  himself  Symeon  Peter  (I.  1.  Gr.)  ;  from  -nlilch  circumstance 
we  vuncluilu  llial  tills  Epistle  was  written  by  the  apostle  Peter.  Sliould  It  l«'ob- 
jvcteil  tliiit  the  apostle's  name  was  Simun  nut  Simeon,  Dr.  Mncknlnht  replies,  thtt 
thouj;U  Ilia  iKiiiic  was  coiiiniDnly  written  Simon  in  Greek,  yet  its  Hebrew  form  wu 
iSlnieun ;  nnil  so  it  Is  written  In  the  Ohl  Testament  history  of  Jacob's  sons,  anil  m 
Peter  Is  expressly  lernieil  in  Acts  xv.  H.  (Gr.)  It  has  further  been  objected,  that 
in  the  first  Kpi^itle,  which  is  unquestionably  cenulne,  he  has  styleil  hlinacif  simply 
Peter,  and  not  Simon  Peter.  Itut  it  Is  wortliy  of  observutiim,  that  St.  Luke  Las 
called  this  apu:«tle  Siinim  Peter,  and  that  St.  John  has  i^lven  him  that  nunic  not  leii 
than  seventeen  times  in  his  Gospel,  —  perhaps  (Dr.  Macknight  thinks)  to  show  that 
he  was  the  author  of  tlie  Kplstic  which  begins  with  Symeon  I'eter,  a  servant  and  an 
apostlr,  &e.  The  same  critic  is  further  of  opinion,  that  though  Peter's  surname  only 
is  inentioned  In  the  inscriptiim  of  the  first  letter,  because  he  was  sulhciently  known 
by  It,  yet  he  might,  for  the  greater  di(.'nity.  Insert  his  name  complete  In  the  second 
Kpistle,  because  he  Intended  authoritatively  to  rebuke  the  fal.ne  teachers  who  Itad 
already  arisen,  or  inl;iht  thereafter  nri.se.  Since,  therefore,  Symenn  Peter  is  the  same 
as  Simon  Peter,  no  objection  can  be  raJHod  ii;^ainHt  the  autlientieity  of  this  Kpistle 
on  accomit  of  the  name;  neither  docs  It  airmd  any  couiileiiiince  to  the  opinion  of 
Grotius,  that  this  Kpistle  was  written  by  Simeon  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  siioceedol 
James  the  Lord's  brother,  —  an  opinion  that  Is  not  only  destitute  of  all  authority, 
but  is  al:io  inconsistent  with  the  whide  tenor  of  the  Kjiistle  Itself. 

2.  There  are  several  Incidental  allusions  to  particular  circumstances  in  thli 
Epistle  which  answer  to  no  other  person  but  Peter.  Thus,  the  writer  of  it  tesliSet 
that  he  muxt  shortly  put  off"  his  tahernucle,  eveti  as  our  Lord  Jesus  had  shown  him. 
(2  Pet.  i.  14.)  Now  Christ  foretohl  or  showed  this  to  none  of  his  apostles  besides 
Peter.  (John  zxi.  19.)  Again,  the  writer  of  this  Epistle  was  with  Christ  upon  tha 
mount  at  his  transfiguration,  beheld  his  majesty,  and  heard  the  voice  of  the  Father, 
from  heaven,  when  he  was  with  Christ,  on  the  holy  mount.  (2  Pet.  i.  16 — 18.)  Now 
there  were  only  three  of  Christ's  apoHtles  permltleil  to  witness  this  transfiguratiuD 
(Matt.  xvll.  I,  2.),  viz.  Peter,  .James,  anil  John.  The  Epistle  In  question,  therefore, 
must  claim  to  be  written  by  one  of  them,  and,  consequently,  to  be  of  apostolical 
authority  ;  but  as  it  never  was  ascribed  to  James  or  John,  nor  is  there  any  reason 
for  attributing  It.to  them,  it  follows  that  this  Kpistle  Is  the  production  of  Peter.— 
Once  more,  the  author  of  It  calls  this  his  second  Epistle  (ill.  1.^,  and  intlmatei 
that  he  wrote  both  his  letters  to  the  same  pereons,  viz.  the  believing  Hebrew!. 
Compare  1  Pet.  I.  1.  and  2  Pet.  i.  I.  with  2  Pet.  ill.  1,  2.  Consequently,  as  the 
authenticity  of  the  first  Epistle  was  never  disputed,  the  second  identifies  itself  u 
written  by  the  same  person,  viz.  Peter. 

3.  Whoever  wrote  this  Epistle  calls  Paul  his  beloved  brother  (ill.  15,  16  ),  com- 
mends him,  and  approves  the  authority  of  his  Epistles,  in  which  an  apostolical  place 
is  decidedly  claimed. 

4.  A  holy  and  apostolical  spirit  breathes  throughout  the  whole  of  this  Epistle; 
in  which  we  find  predictions  of  things  to  come,  and  admonitions  against  false  teaclii'r) 
and  apostasy,  together  with  exhortations  to  a  godly  life,  and  condemnations  of  sin, 
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delivered  with  an  earnestness  and  feeling  which  make  It  Improbable  In  the  extreme 
that  the  author  would  have  Imposed  a  ftr^ed  writing  upon  the  world:  and  thus  it 
is  not  to  be  believed  that  he  was  personating  the  apostle.' 

6.  Lastly,  there  are  certain  resemblances  of  style  in  both  Epistles.  The  sen- 
tences In  the  second  Eiiislle  are  seldom  fluent  and  well  rounded,  but  they  have 
tlie  same  extension  as  lliose  In  the  first.  Tlnre  are  ul.-o  repetitions  of  the  same 
words,  and  allusions  to  the  same  events.  Thus  the  word  ili'./Tr/)o  /),  cunctrMlinn  or 
behaviour,  which  is  so  ficrubar  to  the  first  Kpi.slle',  likewise  occurs  in  the  eecoml', 
though  less  freiiuentlv  tlun  In  the  foriner.  So,  the  dilugi-,  whi.  h  is  not  a  ciiiriiiiun 
subject  In  the  a|ii)Stolical  Epistles,  Is  mentioned  in  1  Pet.  ill.  20.,  and  also  in  2  Pet. 
11.  .5. ;  and  in  both  places  the  eireiim»tance  is  noted,  that  eight  persons  only  were 
saved,  though  In  neither  place  does  the  subject  requiie  that  the  number  should  be 
articularly  specified.  Michaelis  observes.'that  Peter  was  not  the  only  apostle  who 
new  how  many  persons  were  saved  in  the  ark  ;  but  he  only,  who  by  habit  had 
a<qulred  a  familiarity  with  the  subject,  would  a;.ccrtain  the  precise  number,  where 
his  argument  did  not  depend  upon  it. 

The  result  of  all  these  evidences,  both  external  and  internal,  is, 
that  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter  lias  sufficient  testimony  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  production  of  thtit  apostle,  and  claims  to  be  received 
and  studied  with  the  same  devout  ctire  and  attention  as  the  rest  of 
the  inspired  writings  of  the  New  Testament. 

II.  That  Peter  was  old  and  near  his  death  when  he  wrote  this 
Epistle,  is  evident  from  ch.  i.  14. ;  and  that  it  was  written  soon  after 
tJie  first  Epistle,  appears  from  the  apology  he  makes  (i.  13.  15.)  for 
writing  this  second  Eiiistle  to  the  Hebrew  Christians.  Dr.  Lardner 
thinks" it  not  unlikely  that,  soon  alter  the  apostle  h.ad  sent  away 
Silvanus  with  his  first  letter  to  tlie  Christians  in  Pontus,  Gabitni, 
Cappadocia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Bitliynia,  some  persons  came  from 
those  countries  to  Rome  (whither  tliere  was  a  ficqiiciit  and  general 
resort  from  all  parts),  who  brought  him  iiilortnation  concerning  the 
state  of  religion  among  them.  These  accounts  induced  liiin  to  write 
a  second  time,  most  probably  at  the  bt-giniiing  of  a.  d.  G"),  in  order 
to  establish  in  the  faith  the  Christians  among  whom  he  had  laboured. 

III.  The  scope  of  this  Epistle  is  to  confirm  the  doctrines  and  in- 
structions delivered  in  the  former;  to  establish  the  Hebrew  Chris- 
tians in  the  truth  and  profession  of  the  Gospel;  to  caution  them 
airainst  false  teachers,  whose  tenets  and  practices  he  largely  describes; 
and  to  warn  them  to  disregard  those  profane  scoffers,  who  should 
make  a  mock  of  Christ's  second  coming,  and  who  should  seek  to  set  it 
at  nought  as  though  it  were  a  vain  hope ;  which  having  asserted  and 
described,  and  illustrated  by  the  judgment  of  the  universal  deluge,  he 
exhorts  them  to  prepare  for  that  event  by  a  holy  and  unblamcable 
conversation.     The  Epistle  consists  of  three  parts  ;  viz. 

Part.  I.    The  Introduction,  (i.  1,2.) 

Part  II.   Having  stated  the  Blessings  to  which  God  had  called  them, 

the  Apostle, 

Sect.  1.  Exhorts  the  Christians,  who  had  received  these  precious 

>  fFcw  moral  arguments  in  favour  of  this  E|.i.Mlc  can  l,e  stronger  ibaii  those  derived 
from  the  prediction  (chap,  iii.)  that  scoflcrs  should  come  walkinj;  -fier  thiir  ..wi.  lu.-t» 
saying,  "  "VVhere  is  the  piomisc  of  His  coming?"  men  who  are  wdlingly  ignorant  thai  lbs 
old  world  was  destroyed  by  the  water  of  the  Hood]  ..    .       •    , , 

»  See  I  Pet.  i.  15,  18,  ii.  12.,  iii.  1.  'i.  10.  '  2  Pet.  ii.  ..,  m-  H. 
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gifts,  to  endeavour  to  improve  in  the  most  subatuntial  graces  and 
virtues,  (i.  3 — 11.) 
Sect.  2.  To  this  he  incites  them, 

i.  From  the  firmness  of  true  teachers  (i.  12 — 21.),  and  the  testimonj  of  pro> 

phecy. 
ii.  From  the  wickedness  of  false  teachers,  whose  tenets  and  practices  he  exposes, 

and  predicts  the  Divine  judgments  against  them,  (ii.) 

Sect.  3.  He  guards  them  against  scoffers  and  impostors,  who,  h« 
foretells,  would  ridicule  their  expectation  of  Christ's  coming:  — 

'i.  By  confuting  their  false  assertions,  (iii.  1 — 7.) 
ii.  By  showing  the  reason  why  tliat  great  day  was  delayed,  and  describing  its 
circumstances  and  consequences,  adding  suitable  exhortatiuns  and  encourage- 
ments to  diligence  and  holiness,  (iii.  H — 14.) 

Part  III.    The  Conclusion,  in  which  the  Apostle, 

Sect.  1.  Declares  the  agreement  of  his  doctrine  with  that  of  St; 

Paul.  (iii.  15,  IG  ) 
Sect.  2.  And  repeats  the  sum  of  the  Eijistlc.  (iii.  17,  18.) 

On  account  of  the  similarity  of  style  and  subject  between  tlio 
sec(md  chapter  of  this  Epistle  and  tliat  of  «Fudc,  Dr.  Benson  and 
Michaelis  place  the  latter  immediately  after  the  second  Epistle  of 
Peter.' 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 

ON    THE    FIRST    GF;NERAL    EPISTLK   OP    JOHN. 

I.  Although  no  name  is  prefixed  to  this  book,  its  authenticity  as  a 
genuine  j)roduction  of  the  apostle  John  is  unquestionable.  It  was 
almost  universally  received  as  his  composition  in  the  Eastern  and 
Western  churches,  and  appears  to  bo  alluded  to  by  Hernias.'  It  is 
distinctly  cited  by  Polycarp',  and  in  the  Epistle  of  the  churches  of 
Vienne  and  Lyons*,  and  is  declared  to  be  genuine  by  Papias*, 
Irenoeus',  Clement  of  Alexandria',  Tertullian",  Origen',  Cyprian, 
Eusebius,  Athanasius,  and  all  subsequent  ecclesiastical  writers.'"  A 
still  more  decisive  testimony  is  the  fact  that  it  is  found  in  the  Syriao 
version  of  the  New  Testament,   which  omits  some  of  those  books 

'  Prltii  Introd.  ad  Lcct.  Nov.  Test  pp.  90 — 99.  Moldcnhawcr,  Introd.  ad  Libros  Bi- 
blicos,  pp.  352 — 355.  lltiducger,  Kiicliiriil.  Bibl.  pp.  624  — C28.  Benson  on  the  Catholio 
Kpistles,  pp.  321—329.  I.ardnor's  Work.s,  8vo.  vol.  vi,  pp.  562^.183.;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp. 
414—425.     Macknight's  Prcfnce  to  2  Peter.     Michnelis,  vol  iv.  pp.  346 — 863. 

'  Lardncr's  Works,  8vo.  vol  ii.  p.  61.;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  311. 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  99.;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  332. 

*  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  152.;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  362. 

'  Ibid.  8to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  108,  109.  113.;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  337.  34a 

*  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  168.;  4to.  vol.  i   p.  370.  ^ 
'  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  227.;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  403. 

•  Ibid.  8vo  vol.  ii.  p.  275.;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  429. 
'  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  481.;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  540. 

It    n.:j     Q„„    .,..1     „;     ..„    «.m     ngr,  .    Atn    V...I     iii    nn     ^0^^  yz6. 
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of  the  New  Testament  respecting  whose  authenticity  double  were 
entertained.     But,  besides  this  external  proof,  we  have  the  strongest 
internal    evidence   that    this   Epistle    was    written  by    the    ajwitlc 
John,  in  the  very  close  analogy  of  its  sentiments  and  expressions  to 
those  of  iiis  Gospel.     There  is  also  a  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the 
style  of  this  apostle,  and  jjarticularly  in  this  Epistle.     His  sentences, 
considered   separately,   are    exceedingly   clear  and  intelligible;    but 
when  wc  search  for  their  connection,  we  frequently  meet  with  greater 
difficulties  than  we  experience  even  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul.     Artless 
simplicity  and  benevolence,  blended  with  singular  modesty  and  can- 
dour, together  with  a  wonderful  sublimity  of  sentiment,  are  the  cha- 
racteristics of  this  Epistle;  in  which  John  appears  to  have  delivered 
his  conceptions  as  they  arose  in  his  mind,  and  in  the  form  of  ajiliorisms, 
in  order  that  they  might  produce  the  greater  effect.     In  his  Gospel 
John  does  not  content  himself  with  simply  aflirming  or  denying  a 
tiling,  but  denies  its  contrary  to  strcngtiien  his  affirmation  ;   and  in 
like  manner,  lo  strengthen  his  denial  of  a  thing,  he  affirms  in  contr.iry. 
See  John  i.  20.,  iii.  36.,  v.  24.,vi.  22.      The  same  manner  of  express- 
ing tiiiuM  strongly  occurs  in  this  Epistle.     See  ii.  4.  27.  and  iv.  2,  3. 
In  liis   Gospel  also,  St.   John  freciuently  use  the  pronoun   or  oirroy, 
airrr\,  tovto,  this,  in  order  to  exjiresa  things  emphatically.      See  i.  19., 
iii.  1 9.,  vi.  29.  40.  ,W.,  and  xvii.  3.    In  tiie  Epistle  the  same  emphatical 
mode  of  expression  obtains.     Compare  i.  5.,  ii.  25.,  iii.  23.,  v.  3,  4.  6. 
and  14.' 

II.  With  regard  to  the  date  of  this  Epistle,  tlicre  is  a  considerable 
diversity  of  opinion.  Drs.  Benson,  Hales,  and  others,  place  it  in  the 
year  68  ;  Bishop  Tomline  in  69;  Lampe,  after  the  first  Jewish  war, 
and  before  the  apostle's  exile  in  Palmos ;  Dr.  Lardner,  a.  d.  80  or 
even  later;  Mill  and  Le  Clerc,  in  a.  D.  91  or  92;  Beausobre,  L'En- 
fant,  and  Du  Pin,  at  the  end  of  the  first  century  ;  and  Grotius,  Ilain- 
mund,  Whitby,  Michaelis,  and  Macknight,  jilace  it  before  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  but  without  specifying  the  precise  year.  The 
most  probable  of  these  various  opinions  (in  the  author's  opinion)  is 
that  which  assigns  an  early  date  to  this  Epistle,  viz.  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  subversion  of  the  Jewish  polity. 

In  that  case  we  conclude  that  St.  Jolin  wrote  his  first  Epistle  in 
68,  or  at  the  latest  in  69  ;  though  it  is  imjiossible  to  ascertain  from 
what  place  be  sent  it,  whether  from  Patmos,  as  Grotius  supposes,  or 
from  some  city  in  Juda;a,  as  Dr.  Macknight  supposes,  or  from  Ephesus, 
as  Irenasus  and  Eusebius  relate  from  ancient  tradition,  which  has 
been  generally  received.' 

[The  arguments  which  have  been  advanced  in  proof  of  an  early 
date  of  this  Epistle  do  not  in  fact  demonstrate  anything,  and  we  may 

'  Lampe,  Commentarius  in  Evangclinm  Johanni.s,  torn.  i.  Prolegomena,  p.  104.  Mac- 
knight's  I'rcfaco  to  I  John,  sect.  2.  Langii,  Hemicneutica  Sucra,  pan  ii.  De  Ititerprcta- 
tione  Epi.stolarum  Johannis,  pp.  167 — 175. 

*  Lardncr's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  587 — 589.;  4to.  vol.  iii  pp.  426 — 428.  I.,ampe, 
tom.  i.  p.  106  Pritiua,  p.  106.  Benson's  Paraphriue  on  the  Catholic  Epistlcn,  pp.  .505—. 
— 510.  MackniKht'a  Preface  to  1  John,  sect.  4.  Pritii,  Introd.  in  Nov.  Tesc.  pp.  99—108, 
Ilalcs's  Sacred  Chionology,  vol.  iii.  p.  452.  second  edition. 
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cept  are  delivered ;  whctlicr  we  regard  tlie  importance  of  the  matter, 
tlie  propriety  of  tlie  style,  or  the  general  spirit  of  ardent  piety  and' 
warm  benevolence,  united  with  a  fervid  zeal,  which  breathes  through- 
out the  whole  com]>osition  —  we  shall  find  it  in  every  respect  worthy 
of  the  holy  author  to  whom  the  constant  tradition  of  the  church 
ascribes  it,  '  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.' "  ' 

The  design  of  this  treatise  is, 

First,  To  refute,  and  to  guard  the  Christians  to  whom  he  wrote 
against  erroneous  and  licentious  tenets,  principles,  and  practices; 
such  as  the  denial  of  the  real  Deity  and  proper  humanity  of  Christ^, 
of  the  reality  and  efficacy  of  his  Bufferings  and  death  as  an  atoning 
Bacrifice,  and  the  assertion,  that  believers  being  saved  by  grace,  were 
not  required  to  obey  the  commandments  of  God.  These  principles 
began  to  appear  in  the  church  of  Christ  even  in  the  apostolic  age, 
and  were  afterwards  maintainc<l  by  the  Corinthians,  and  other  he- 
retics who  sprang  up  at  the  close  of  the  first  and  in  the  secoilj 
century  of  the  Christian  aira.' 

Sccondli/,  To  stir  up  all  who  profess  to  know  God,  to  have  com- 
munion with  him,  and  to  believe  in  him,  that  they  walk  in  the  light 
and  nut  in  darhness  (i.  5 — ^7.),  tliat  is,  in  holiness  and  not  in  sin  ;  that 
they  walk  as  Christ  walked  (ii.  G.);  and  that  they  keep  the  command- 
ments, and  especially  abound  in  sincere  brotherly  love  towards  each 
other,  (ii.  4.  9—11.,  iii.  10—24.,  iv.  20,  21.,  v.  1—3.)  This  rational 
and  Christian  spirit,  the  apostle  enforces,  upon  the  best  principles, 
and  with  the  strongest  arguments,  derived  from  the  love  of  God  and 
of  Christ ;  showing  the  utter  insufficiency  of  such  faith  as  rests  in 
the  mere  external  profession  of  religion,  without  the  accompanying 
evidence  of  a  holy  life  and  conduct 

Thirdly,  To  hel[)  forward  and  to  ])rovoke  real  Christians  to  com- 
munion with  God  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (i.  .3,  4.);  to  constancy 
in  tlie  true  faith,  against  all  that  seduced  them  (ii.  24—28.);  to 
purity  and  holiness  of  life  (ii.  1.,  iii.  3 — 13. )\  and  that  those  who 
believe  on  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God  may  know  that  they  have  eternal 
life.    (v.  13.) 

V.  Heidegger,  Van  Til,  Pritius,  Moldenhawer,  Langius,  and  other 
analysts  of  Scripture,  have  eacii  suggested  different  tabular  synopses 
of  this  Epistle,  with  a  view  to  illustrate  its  divisions,  and  to  show  the 
bearings  of  the  apostle's  arguments.  Extreme  [jrolixity  and  extreme 
brevity  characterise  their  n^spectivc  schemes.  The  following  synop- 
sis, however,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  l()und  to  show  the  leading  divisions 
of  the  Epistle  or  treatise  with  sufficient  perspicuity  and  conciseness. 
It  consists  of  six  sections,  besides  the  conclusion,  which  is  a  recapitu- 
lation of  the  whole. 

Sect.  1.  asserts  the  true  divinity  and  humanity  of  Christ,  in  oppo- 

'  Bishop  llorslcy's  Sermons,  pp.  H4,  145.  2d  edit. 

'  The  lute  Dr.  Kaixlulph  hns  adminibly  illustrated  those  parts  of  the  present  Epistle  which 
nsscrt  the  Deity  of  Christ,  in  his  Prasluctio  xiii,  voL  iL  pp.  512 — 523.  of  liis  View  of  oar 
Saviour's  Ministry. 

'  p'ur  un  uinplu  accooiit  of  tho  tenets  of  the  Ccristhinns,  sec  p.  47U.  $eq.  of  the  present 
vohiino. 
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eition  to  the  false  teachers,  and  urges  the  union  of  faith  and 
holiness  of  life  as  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  Christians  to 
enjoy  communion  with  God.  (i.  1 — 7.) 

Sect.  2.  shows  that  all  have  sinned,  and  explains  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  propitiation,  (i.  8 — 10.,  ii.  1,  2.)  Whence  the  apostle 
takes  occasion  to  illustrate  the  marks  of  true  faith ;  viz.  obeying 
his  commandments  and  sincere  love  of  the  brethren  ;  and  shows 
that  the  love  of  the  world  is  inconsisf^ent  with  the  love  of  God, 
(ii.  3—17.) 

Sect.  3.  asserta  Jesus  to  be  the  same  person  with  Christ,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  false  teachers  who  denied  it  (ii.  18 — 29.) 

Sect.  4.  On  the  jjrivileges  of  true  believers,  and  their  consequent 
happiness  and  duties,  and  the  marks  by  which  they  are  known 
to  be  "  the  sons  of  God."  (iii.) 

Sect.  5.  contains  criteria  by  which  to  distinguish  Antichrist  and 
false  Christians,  with  an  exliortation  to  brotherly  love,  (iv.) 

§  i.  A  mark  to  know  one  sort  of  Antichrist,  —  the  not  confessing  that  Christ  came 

in  the  (lesb.  (iv.  1—3.) 
§  ii.  Criteria  for  distinguishing;  false  Christians;  viz. 

(1.)  Love  of  the  world.  (4—6.) 

(a.)   Wantof  brotherly  love.  (7—12.) 

(3.)  Denying  Christ  lo  be  the  true  Son  of  GoJ.  (13—15.) 
§  ill.  A  recomniendatiun  of  brotherly  love,  from  the  coosidcralion  of  the  lore  of 

God  in  giving  his  Son  for  sinners.  (16 — 21.) 

Sect.  6.  shows  the  connection  between  faith  in  Christ,  regenera- 
tion, love  to  God  and  his  children,  obedience  to  his  command- 
ments, and  victory  over  the  world ;  and  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
truly  the  Son  of  God,  able  to  save  us,  and  to  hear  the  prayers 
we  make  for  ourselves  and  others,  (v.  1 — 16.) 

The  conclusion,  which  is  a  summary  of  the  preceding  treatise, 
shows  that  a  sinful  life  is  inconsistent  with  true  Christianity ; 
asserta  the  divinity  of  Christ ;  and  cautions  believers  against 
idolatry,  (v.  17—21.) 

The  preceding  is  an  outline  of  this  admirable  Epistle ;  which  being 
designed  to  promote  right  principles  of  doctrine  and  practical  piety 
in  conduct,  abounds,  more  than  any  book  of  the  New  Testament, 
with  links  of  connection  between  the  true  knowledge  of  God  and  of 
Christ,  and  obedience  to  His  commandments,  and  the  love  of  God 
and  the  love  of  the  brethren. 

The  style  of  this  Epistle  is  Bimi)le,  clear,  and  flowing ;  and  an 
affectionate  spirit  pervades  the  whole,  excci)t  in  those  pasbages  where 
the  apostle  exposes  and  reprehends  hypocrites  and  false  teachers, 
whose  dangerous  practices  and  tenets  he  exposes  in  such  a  faithful, 
plain,  and  even  authoritative  manner,  as  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
reason  why  our  Saviour  gave  him,  together  with  his  brother  James, 
the  appellation  of  Boanerges,  or  sons  of  thunder.     (Mark  iii  17.) 
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CHAP.  XXIX. 

ON    THE    SECOND    AND    TIIIltD    EPISTLES    OF    JOHN. 

I.  Althouh,  ill  the  fourth  century,  when  Eu:>cbiu8  wrote  his  eccle- 
6iasticul  history,  these  two  E|iiatlc8  wore  classed  nmoni^  the  'AirriXj- 
ryofisva  or  books  whicli  were  received  by  the  majority  of  Christiaim 
(though  some  doubts  were  entertained  by  others  respecting  their 
iiutlienticiiy),  yet  testimonies  are  not  wanting  to  prove  tiiut  they 
were  both  known  and  received  as  genuine  i)roductions  of  the  apostle 
John.  Tlie  second  Epistle  is  cited  by  Irenaius,  and  received  by 
("lenient  oC  Alexandria.  Origcn  mentions  all  tliree  Epistles,  though 
lie  says  that  the  second  and  third  were  not  allowed  to  be  genuine  by 
all  |)er.s(ins.  Dionytius  of  Alexandria  mentions  them  as  bein^ 
iiscribed  to  St.  John.  The  second  Kpistle  was  quoted  by  Alexander 
lii.-hop  of  Alexandria ;  and  all  three  Epistles  were  received  by 
Atlianasius,  liy  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  by  Epi]>lianius,  Jerome  (a  few  of 
whose  contemporaries  doubted  (he  authenticity  of  these  Epistles), 
lUifiiiiis,  and  almost  every  subsequent  writer  ol'  note.'  They  are  not, 
indeed,  received  in  the  old  Syriac  translation;  but  the  thoughts  ami 
F(yle  arc  so  e^lmilar  to  those  of  the  first  Epistle',  that  almost  all 
critic^"  attribute  tliein  to  the  author  of  the  first  Epistle,  namely,  John  ; 
and  they  were,  in  all  prubabilil)-,  written  about  the  same  time  as  tliat 
]'j[)islle.  Conse([ucntly  these  K])istl(!s  could  not  have  been  written 
by  .John  the  elder,  a  mciid)i;r  of  the  ICphosian  church,  as  some  of  the 
Fatliers,  and  also  some  modern  critics,  have  imagined.  Various 
rca-on.»  have  been  assigned  why  these  two  I'^pistles  were  not  received 
earlier  into  the  canon.  Michaelis  is  disposed  to  think  that  doubt  was 
excited  concerning  their  genuineness  hy  the  address,  in  which  the 
luithor  neither  calls  him-clf  John,  nor  assumes  the  title  of  an  apostle, 
but  simply  names  himself  the  "elder"  (o  irpiafivrepos);  as  St.  Peter 
(1.  di.  V.  1.)  styles  himsellu  "  fellow  elder"  ^(ji/^Trpecr/SiJTe^oy),  which 
title,  after  Peter's  death,  (he  apo.>lie  John  might  with  great  propriety 
n,<sume,  as  being  the  only  remaining  apostle.  It  is,  however,  most 
prolialile  that,  being  letters  to  private  jiersons,  they  had  for  a  cousi- 
(Irrdile  time  been  kept  in  the  possession  of  the  families  to  whom  they 
were  originally  sent,  and  were  not  discovered  till  long  after  the 
npostle's  decease,  and  after  (he  death  of  the  persons  to  whom  they 
had  been  addressed.  AVhcn  first  discovered,  all  the  immediate 
vouchors  for  their  genuineness  were  necessarily  gone;  and  the  church 
of  Christ,  ever  on  its  guard  against  imjwsture,  particularly  in  relation 
to  writings  professing  to  be  the;  work  of  apostles,  hesitated  to  receive 
lliem  into  the  number  of  canonical  Scri|)ture8,  until  it  was  fully  ascer- 
tained that  they  were  divinely  inspired. 

II.  ConsiiUrabIc  uncertainty  prevails  respecting  the  person  to  whom 
the  second  Ejiistle  was  addressed,  some  conjecturing  a  particular  per- 

'  See  tlic  references  to  ilie  .iliove-nnnied  fullicrH  in  Dr.  i^iidiier's  Worka,  8vo.  vol.  vi. 
pp.  584—586.;  41().  v.il.  iii.  iio.  ;j.5.  f-.-Jf.. 

'  Dr.  Mill,' mill  alter  liiiii  i)r.  l-iinliier,  nliserve  that,  ol  tlie  thirlocn  veraes  composing 
tkt)  secuud  Episllc,  etgltl  are  tu  be  IuuikI  in  the  l)i\-I,  eillici  in  ^cnbc  or  in  expression. 
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eon  to  be  intended,  while  others  understand  it  figuratively,  as  of  tlie 
church.  The  ancient  commentators  supposed  it  to  be  figurative,  but 
most  of  the  modern  commentators  and  critics  understand  it  literally, 
(hough  they  do  not  agree  in  their  literal  interpretation.  Archbishop 
Newcome,  Wakefield,  Macknight,  and  the  venerable  translators  ot 
our  authorised  version,  make  EkXsktt)  to  be  an  adjective,  and  rendrr 
the  inscription  "  To  the  elect  (or  excellent,  or  chosen)  Lady;"  (he 
Vulgate  version,  Calmet,  and  others,  consider  'EAfXf/rr^  to  be  a  proper 
name,  and  translate  it  "  To  the  Lady  Electa;"  J.  B.  Carpzov,  Schleus- 
ner,  and  Rosenmiiller  take  Kupt'a  to  be  a  proper  name,  and  the  Epistle 
to  be  addressed  to  Cyria,  or  Kyria',  the  Elect;  and  Michaelis  conjec- 
tures Kvpia  to  be  an  ellipsis  of  Kvpia  'EKKXrjala,  which,  among  the 
ancient  Greeks,  signified  an  assembly  of  the  people  held  at  a  stated 
time,  and  was  held  at  Athens  three  times  in  every  month;  and  that, 
.since  the  sacred  writers  adopted  the  term  'EKKXTjaia  from  its  civil  u-^e 
among  the  GreaJcs,  Kvpla  'ExxXria'ta  might  here  mean  the  stated  as- 
sembly of  the  Christians,  held  every  Sunday  ;  and  thus  rt/  UXeK-rfi 
Kvpla,  with  iKKXrjata  understood,  would  signify,  "  To  the  elect  church 
orcommunity  which  comes  together  on  Sundays."(l!I)  lie  admits,  how- 
ever, that  he  knows  not  of  any  instance  of  such  ellipsis  ;  and  Bishop 
Middleton  does  not  think  that  this  explanation  can  be  very  easily 
established.  Of  these  various  hypotheses,  the  most  probable  opinion 
(in  the  judgment  of  several)  is  that  which  considers  the  Epistle  as 
addressed  to  the  Ladt/  Electa,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  an 
eminent  Christian  matron:  what  confirms  this  opinion  is,  that  tiie 
Greek  article  is  absent,  which  would  have  been  (it  has  been  thought) 
absolutely  necessary  if  the  inscription  had  been  "  To  the  elect  Lady," 
or  to  "  Kyria  the  Elect."  Such  was  the  exiilanation  given  by  Bishop 
Middleton;  but  this  opinion  is  opposed  by  the  same  name  belongiii.,' 
in  that  case  to  the  sister  of  the  person  addressed  :  see  ver.  13.,  where 
indeed  Middleton  would  conjecturally  omit  t7>  iicXeicr^s. 

in.  The  SECOND  EfiSTLE  of  John  touches,  in  few  words,  on  the 
Bame  points  as  the  first.  The  person  addressed  is  commended  lor  her 
virtuous  and  religious  education  of  her  children  ;  and  is  exhorted  to 
abide  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  to  persevere  in  the  truth,  and  care- 
fully to  avoid  the  delusions  of  false  teachers.  But  chiefly  the  apost  e 
beseeches  this  Christian  matron  to  practise  the  great  and  indispeasable 
commandment  of  Christian  love  and  charity. 

I V.  The  THIRD  EpiSTLii  of  Johu  is  addressed  to  a  converted  Uen- 
tile,  a  respectable  member  of  some  Christian  church,  called  Gams  or 
Caius ;  but  who  he  was  ia  extremely  uncertain,  as  there  are  three 
persons  of  this  name  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  viz.  1.  Oaius 
of  Corinth  (1  Cor.  i.  14.),  whom  Paul  calls  his  "host, and  the  host  ot 
the  whole  church"  (Rom.  xvi.  23.);  2.  Gains,  a  native  of  Macedonia, 
who  accompanied  Paul,  and  spent  some  time  with  him  at  Lptiesus 
(AcU  xix.  29);  3.  Gains  of  Derbe  (Acts  xx.  4.),  who  also   was  a 

>  As  the  Syriac  name  Martha  !»  of  the  same  import  as  Kvpta,  CjT'O' ':»''J^<^'''"=;^ 'I";;' 
this  Epistle  was  addres-sed  to  the  sister  of  I.azan.s.  and  '^at  she  changed  her  nam    f.m 
Martha  to  Kyria  or  Cyria,  after  the  persecution  of  the  church  which  followed  "  «  "'»"^,' 
dom  of  .Stepf.eii,  for  tin-  security  of  her  person.     The  conjecture  .6  mteu.ou,.  hut  is  u  .t 
Biipporled  hy  any  uulliurily.     Kpist.  Ciilli.  beptenurms,  p.  185. 
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fellow-traveller  of  Paul.  Micliaelis  and  some  other  modern  critics 
suppose  the  person  to  wliom  this  Epistle  was  addressed  to  be  the 
Gains  of  Corinth,  as  hospitality  was  a  leading  feature  in  his  character. 
His  hospitable  temper,  particularly  towards  tlie  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  is  strongly  marked  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
verses  of  this  Epistle. 

V.  The  Scope  of  this  Epistle  is  to  commend  his  steadfastness  in  the 
faith  and  his  general  hospitality,  especially  to  the  ministers  of  Christ; 
to  caution  him  against  tiic  anihitioua  and  turbulent  practices  of  Dio- 
treplies,  and  to  recommend  Demetrius  to  his  friendship :  referring 
what  he  further  had  to  say  to  a  personal  interview. 

VI.  Commentators  arc  by  no  means  agreed  who  this  Diotrephes 
was.  Bcdc,  Er;vsmus,  Micliaelis,  and  others,  suppose  him  to  have 
been  the  author  of  a  new  sect,  and  that,  as  he  delivered  false  doctrine?, 
he  objected  to  those  who  propag.atcd  the  true  faith.  Grotius,  Le 
Clerc,  and  Beausobre,  imagined  that  he  was  a  Gentile  convert  wjio 
would  not  receive  Jewish  Christians.  But  it  is  most  probable  that 
he  was  an  auibitious  elder  or  bishop  in  the  church  of  which  Gaius 
was  a  member,  and  that,  having  been  converted  fmrn  Judaism,  lie 
opposed  the  admissiim  of  the  Gentiles,  and  set  himself  up  as  the  head 
of  a  party  in  ojiiiosition  to  the  apostles.  If  (as  we  suppose)  the 
Gaius  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  addressed  was  the  generous  "  bust 
of  the  church  at  Corinth,"  it  is  possible  that  this  Diotrephes  might 
have  been  the  leading  opponent  of  St  Paul  in  that  city,  whom  he 
forbore  to  name  out  of  delicacy,  though  he  censured  his  conduct. 
See  1  Cor.  iii.  3 — 5.,  iv.  6.  &c 

Demetrius,  who  is  so  highly  commended  by  the  apostle  in  thia 
Epistle,  is  thought  to  have  held  some  sacred  office  in  the  church  of 
wliicii  Gaius  was  a  member ;  but  this  opinion  is  rejected  by  Dr. 
Benson,  because  on  that  supjiosition  Gaius  must  have  known  him  so 
well  as  to  need  no  information  concerning  his  character  from  the 
;ipostle.  He  therefore  believed  him  to  have  been  the  bearer  of  this 
letter,  and  one  of  the  brethren  who  went  forth  to  preach  to  the 
Gentiles.  ^Vith  this  conjecture  Rosenmiiller  coincides.  Calmet 
supposes  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  same  church  as  Gaius,  whose 
piety  and  hospitality  he  imitated.  But  whoever  Demetrius  was,  hii 
character  and  deportment  were  the  reverse  of  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  Diotrephes ;  for  the  apostle  speaks  of  the  former  as  having  » 
good  testimony  from  all  men,  and  whose  temper  and  behaviour  were 
in  every  respect  conformable  to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  and  there* 
fore  St.  John  recommends  him  as  an  example  to  Gaius,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged.' 

'  Michiielis,  toI.  iv.  pp.  442—456.  Lardner,  8vo.  vol  vi.  pp.  584—607.  ;  4to.  vol  iii 
pp.  425—437.  Benson  on  the  Catholic  Epi6llc^  pp.  663 — 680.  Uuddci  Ecclesia  Apo«- 
tolicB,  pp.  314—316.  Dr.  Ilales's  Analysis  of  ChronoloBy,  vol.  ii.  book  ii-  pp.  1150— 
1 162.  Hishop  Middleton  on  the  Greek  Article,  pp.  663—656.  (first  edition.)  Lampe,  i> 
Ev»ng.  Joannis,  torn.  i.  pp.  Ill — 115.     Pritii  Iiitrod.  in  Nov.  Tc»t.  pp.  109,  110. 
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CHAP.  XXX. 

ON    TUE    GENERAL    EPISTLE    OK    JUDE. 

I.  JuDE  or  Judas,  who  was  surnamed  Thaddeus  and  Lebbeus,  and 
was  also  called  the  brother  of  our  Lord  (Matt.  xiii.  55.),  was  the  son 
of  Alpheus,  brother  of  James  the  Less,  and  one  of  the  twelve  apostles. 
We  are  not  informed  when  or  how  he  was  called  to  the  ajiostleship  ; 
and  there  is  scarcely  any  mention  of  him  in  the  New  Testament, 
except  in  the  different  catalogues  of  the  twelve  apostles.  The  only 
particular  incident  related  concerning  Judc  is  to  be  found  in  John 
xiv.  21 — 23.,  where  we  read  that  he  addressed  the  following  ([uestioa 
to  his  Divine  Master:  Lord!  how  is  it  that  thuti  wilt  inanij'est  thyself 
unto  us,  and  not  unto  the  world?  lie  could  not  imagine  how  our 
Saviour  could  exercise  his  authority  without  manifesting  liiin=elf  to 
the  world. 

As  Jude  continued  with  the  rest  of  the  apostles  after  our  Lord's 
resurrection  and  ascension  (Acta  i.  13.),  and  was  with  them  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost  (ii.  1.),  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that,  after 
having  received  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  preached 
the  Gospel  for  some  time  in  Judaja,  and  performed  miracles  in  the 
name  of  Christ.  And  as  his  life  seems  to  have  been  prolonged, 
it  is  probable  that  he  afterwards  quitted  Judaja,  and  preached  the 
Gospel  to  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  other  countries.  It  has  been  said 
that  ho  jireached  in  Arabia,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Persia,  and 
that  he  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  last-mentioned  country.  The 
Syrians  still  claim  him  as  their  apostle ;  but  we  have  no  account  of 
his  travels  upon  which  we  can  rely,  and  it  may  even  be  questioned 
whether  he  was  a  martyr.' 

[The  doubts  that  have  been  exjircsfled  with  regard  to  the  authorship 
of  the  Ejiistle  of  James  have  extended  themselves  to  this  Kpi-stle 
likewise.  And  thus  it  hits  been  questioned  whether  this  Jude  were 
the  brother  of  James  the  son  of  Alpheus  or  of  James  "  the  Lord's 
brother"  (on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  identical  J.  This  whole 
question  is  discussed  in  Dr.  Davidson's  Introduction,  iii.  493 — 197.  He 
holds  the  non-identification  of  this  Judc  with  the  apostle.  But  with- 
out entering  into  the  minute  details  relative  to  tlie  opinions  expressed, 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  Jude  to  whom  tliis  Epistle  was 
attributed  was  regarded  by   the  early   church  (as  may   be  seen   iu 

*  It  is  more  certain  that  Jude  waa  a  married  man.  and  had  children  ;  for  Euaebim  re- 
late*, on  the  authority  of  the  ecclesiastical  historian  Hegesippus,  (a  converted  Jew,  wlio 
flourished  in  the  second  century,)  that  the  emperor  Domitian,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  ordered 
inquiry  to  tw  made  concerning  the  posterity  of  David,  on  which  occasion  some  of  ihc 
grandchildren  of  Jude  were  brought  befure  him.  The  emperor,  first  asking  them  several 
questions  respecting  their  profeasiuD  and  manner  of  life,  which  was  husbandry,  next 
inquired  concerning  the  kirjgdoin  of  Christ,  and  when  it  should  appear  ?  To  this  they 
replied,  that  it  was  a  hearciily  and  spiritual,  not  a  temporal  kingdom ;  and  that  it  would 
not  bo  manifested  till  the  end  of  the  world.  Domitian,  thus  finding  that  they  were  mean 
persons  and  perfectly  hormless,  dismissed  them  unbound,  and  by  edict  appeased  the  per- 
secution which  had  been  raised  against  the  eliuicli.  Hcgesippus  adds,  that,  on  their 
release,  the  grandchildren  of  Jade  afterwards  prciidcd  over  churches,  both  as  being  martyrs 
(more  correctly  confessors),  and  also  a*  being  allied  to  our  Lord.  Euseb.  Hist.  hkcl.  lib. 
m.  cc.  19,  20. 
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Tertullian)  to  liave  been  himself  an  apostle.  If  so,  lie  must  have  been 
the  same  as  Lcbbcus  or  Thaddcus,  as  stated  above.  Now  this  apostle 
is  twice  called  '\ovSas  '\aKu)0ov,  Luke  vi.  16.,  Acta  i.  13. ;  and  this 
many  old  writers,  and  even  sonic  of  the  more  recent,  consider  to 
he"Jmlas  [the  brother]  of  James ;"  the  genitive  in  such  a  case 
marking  tlu;  known  relation,  whatever  it  may  be  :  it  is  utterly  needless 
to  6U|)|iose  that  so7i  is  necessarily  to  be  supplied.  As  "  brother  of 
James"  he  here  designates  himself,  and  thus  even  if  James  "  the 
Lord's  brother"  and  James  the  son  of  Alpheus  be  not  identical,  it 
eceins  that  tins  writer  must  have  been  one  of  the  twelve.  Nothing 
need  be  argued  on  the  omission  of  apostle  ;  for  'louSay  'laKu^ov  icai 
an  apostle.  Indeed,  Dr.  Davidson,  though  distinguishing  between 
James  the  Lord's  brother  and  James  the  aiwstle,  ascribed  the  Epistle 
of  James  to  the  apostle,  though  the  writer  does  not  thus  designate 
himself. 

There  seems,  then,  to  be  no  reason  for  ascribing  this  Epistle  to 
some  unknown,  non-apostolic  Judas  :  the  reasons  assigned  for  such  t 
jn-ocedure  are  insuflRcicnt  and  inconclusive.  He  certainly  seems  to 
take  pains  to  identify  himself  with  'lovSa^  '\aKio0ou  of  St  Luke. 
The  internal  grounds  that  have  been  mentioned,  namely,  that  in 
ver.  17,  18.  the  writer  speaks  of  the  apostles  in  the  third  person, 
jiroves  nothing.  How  often  may  a  class  be  s[)oken  of,  to  which  the 
writer  himself  belongs,  without  his  stating  in  terms  that  tliis  is  the 
ease.     See  Hev.  xxi.  14.] 

II.  Ill  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  the  Epistle  of  Jude  was  re- 
jected by  several  [icrsons,  because  the  apocryphal  books  of  Enoch, 
and  of  the  Ascension  of  Moses,  were  supposed  to  be  quoted  in  it; 
and  Micliaclis  has  rejected  it  as  spurious.  We  have,  however,  the 
most  satisfactory  evidences  of  the  authenticity  of  this  Epistle.  It  is 
found  iiiithc  most  ancient  catalogue  '  of  the  sacred  writings  of  the 
New  Testament;  it  is  asserted  to  he  genuine  by  Clement  of  Alei- 
aiidria,  and  is  quoted  as  Jiulc's  i)n)duction  by  Tertidlian,  by  Origen, 
and  by  the  greater  part  of  the  ancients  noticed  by  Eusebius.'  Inde- 
pendently of  this  external  evidence,  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  of 
Jude  is  confirmed  by  the  subjects  discussed  in  it,  which  are  in  every 
respect  suitable  to  the  character  of  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ;  for 
the  writer's  design  was,  to  characterise  and  condemn  the  false 
teachers,  who  endeavoured  in  that  age  to  make  proselytes  to  their 
erroneous  and  dangerous  tenets,  to  reprobate  the  imjiious  doctrines  ' 
which  they  taught  for  the  sake  of  advantage,  and  to  enforce  the  prac- 
tice of  holiness  on  all  -xyho  professed  the  Gospel.  In  short,  as  Dr. 
Macknight  most  truly  oht^crves,  there  is  no  error  taught,  no  evil 
jiractice  enjoined,  for  the  sake  of  which  any  impostor  could  be  in- 
duced to  impose  a  forgery  of  this  kind  upon  the  world. 

With  regard  to  the  objection  against  the  genuineness  of  this 
Epistle,  which  is  derived  from  the  supposed  quotation  by  Jude  of  an 
apocryphal  book  of  Enoch,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  apostle,  by 

'  Ttic  Canon  in  Muratori,  belonging  to  iho  middle  of  tlio  iccond  century. 
•  Sec  tlio  piisnagcs  of  tlie  uliovc-imnied  writers  in   Dr.  Liu-dncr'a  Works,  8»o.  vol  tL 
II.  613—618.;  4to.  vol.  iii.  Pli.  440—443. 
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quoting  such  book,  gives  it  no  authority.     It  was  no  canonical  book 
of  the  Jews;  and  though  such  a.  book  existed  among  them,  and  w:w 
apocryjihal,  yet  it  might  conUiin  some  things  that  were  true.     .Jiide's 
quoting  from  it  the  prophecy  under  consideration  would  not  lessen 
the  authority  of  his  Epistle,  any  more  than  Paul's  qiioUitions  from  (he 
heathen  poets  Aratus  (Acts  xvii.  28.),  Men.indcr  (1   Cor.   xv.  X\.), 
and  Epimenides  (Tit.  i.  12.),  have  lessened  the  authority  of  tlic  hi.s- 
tory  of  the  Acts,  and  of  that  apostle's  letters,  where  these  qiiotaticiis 
are   found.      The  re.ison  is  (as  Macknight  most  forcil.ly  observes),  if 
the  things  contained  in  these  quotations  were  true  in  tlicm.selvcs, 
they  might  be  mentioned  by  an  inspired  writer  without  giving  au- 
thority to  the  poems  from  which  they  were  cited.     In  like  nvmner, 
if  the  prophecy  ascribed  to  Enoch,  concerning  the  future  judgment 
and  [lunishment  of  the  wicked,  was  agreeable  to  the  other  (k(;Iauitions 
of  God  respecting  that  event,  .lude  might  cite  it,  because  ImiocIi  (who, 
like  Noah,  was  a   preacher  of  righteousness,)  might  actually  have 
delivered  such  a  prophecy,  though  it  is  not  recor(le<l   in  the  Old 
Tet^tament;   and  because  his  quoting  it  did  not  establish  the  autliority 
of  the  book  whence  he  took  it,  if  he  took  it  from  any  book  exUint  in 
his  time.     The  preceding  observations  have  been  made  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  apostle  did  quote  an  apocryphal  book  of  Enoch  :   hut 
it  has  been  remarked  with  equal  force  and  truth,  that  "  it  is  incredi- 
ble that  Jude  cited  a  book  then  extant,  claiming  to  be  the  jirophecics 
of  Enoch;    for,  had   it  been  genuine,  the  Divine   Spirit  would  not 
surely  have  suffered  his  own  word  to  be  afterwards  lost;    and,  had  it 
been  apocryphal,  the  inspirod  ajiostle  would  not  have  stamped  it  with 
his  authority,  and  have  declared  it  to  have  been  the  production  of 
'  Enoch,  the  seventh  from  Adam.'     Indeed,  the  language  of  Jude  by 
no  means  implies  that  he  quoted  from  any  book  whatever  (:i  circiim- 
Etancc  which  most  writers  on  this  controverted  subject  have  mis- 
taken); and  hence  some  persons  have  come  to  the  highly  iuqirobable 
conclusion  that  the  jirophetic  words  attributed  to  Enoch  were  com- 
municated to  the  apostle  by  immediate  revelation.     Hut  this  conclu- 
sion is  not  more  improbable  than  it  is  unnecessary.     There  is  yet 
another  source,  from  which  this  insulated  passage  might  have  been 
derived.     There  is  nothing  to  forbid,  but  much  to  estabhsh,  the  sup- 
position, that  some  historical  facts,  omitted  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
were  handed  down  by  the  uninspired  authors  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
Although  it  is  true  that,  in  the  most  ancient  remains  of  Hebrew 
literature,  history  is  so  obscured  by  fable  as  to  be  altogether  an  un- 
certain guide,  yet  some  truth  doubtless  exists  in  this  mass  of  fiction. 
This  observation  may  be  applied  with  greater  force  to  the  Jewish 
records  which  existed  in  the  apostolic  age.     Wc  know,  indeed,  from 
the  highest  authority,  that  the  Jewish  doctors  of  that  period  '  had 
made  the  word  of  God  of  none  effect  by  their  traditions;'  but  still 
their  uninsjiired  records  must  have  contained  some  authentic  narra- 
tives.     From  such  a  source  we  may  rationally  BU|j|«i8e  that  .fudc 
gathered  the  traditional  antediluvian  prophecy  of  Enoch,  under  the 
direction   of  that  infallible  Spirit  who  preserved  the  insjiired  writcrH 
from  error,  and  guided  them  into  all  trutL     We  conclude,  therelorc. 
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tliat  the  apostle  did  NOT  quote  from  any  book  cxtunt  in  his  day  pur- 
porting to  have  been  written  by  Enocii."' 

The  foregoing  remarks  apjily  with  equal  force  to  verse  9.,  in  which 
the  ajmstle  is  supposed  to  cite  an  apocryphal  relation  or  tradition  con- 
cerning the  archangel  Michael's  disputing  with  Satan  for  the  body 
of  Moses.  This  is  by  some  writers  referred  to  u  book  called  the 
"  Assumption  or  Ascension  of  Christ,"  which  in  all  ])rob:ibility  was  a 
forgery  much  later  than  the  time  of  Jude;  but  Dr.  Lardner  thinks  it 
much  more  credible  that  the  apostle  alludes  to  the  vision  in  Zccli.  iii, 
1 — 3. ;  and  this  opinion  is  adopted  and  elucidated  by  Dr.  Mackniglit 
in  his  note  on  the  verse  in  question.  In  further  illustration  of  thia 
verse,  we  may  remark,  that  it  was  a  Jewish  maxim,  that  "  it  is  not 
lawful  for  man  to  prefer  ignominious  reproaches,  even  against  wicked 
spirits."  Might  not  the  apostle,  then,  have  used  it  merely  as  a  popular 
illustration  (without  vouching  for  the  fact)  of  that  sober  and  whole- 
some doctrine,  not  to  speak  evil  of  dignities?  from  the  example  of  the 
archangel,  who  did  not  venture  to  rail  even  at  Satan,  but  meekly 
said,  "  The  LoKl)  rebuke  threl"  The  hypothesis,  that  dude  copied 
the  prophecy  of  Enoch  from  the  writings  of  Zoroaster  (which  some 
continental  critics  have  imagined)  is  too  absurd  to  deserve  a  serious 
refutation.'  In  either  case  the  distinct  apprehension  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  writer  would  sutticc  to  draw  us  away  from  inquiries  as  to 
the  mere  source  of  information. 

III.  The  time  and  place,  when  and  where  this  Epistle  was  written, 
are  extremely  uncertain.  Dr.  Mill  fixes  its  date  to  the  year  90, 
principally  because  the  false  teachers,  whom  Peter  describes  as  yet  to 
come,  are  mentioned  by  Jude  as  already  come.  But  on  a  comparison 
of  this  Epistle  with  the  second  of  Peter,  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
such  a  remarkable  did'erencc  in  their  jihraseology  as  will  be  sufficient 
to  prove  that  .Iiide  wrote  bis  Epistle  so  long  after  Peter's  second 
Epistle  as  Dr.  Mill  sup])Osed.  The  very  grout  coincidence  in  senti- 
ment and  style  between  those  two  E])istlcs'  renders  it  likely  that 
they  were  written  about  the  same  time;  and,  if  the  second  Epistle 
of  Peter  was  written  early  in  a.  d.  65,  we  are  induced  with  Lardner 
to  place  it  towards  the  close  of  the  same  year,  or  |)erhap9  in  A.  d.  66. 
Bi.-hop  Tomline,  however,  dates  it  in  A.  D.  70;  Beausobre  and 
L'Enfant,  between  a.  D.  70  and  75  ;  and  Dodwell  and  Dr.  Cave,  in 
71  or  72.  Those  who  consider  that  it  was  used  by  St.  Peter,  date 
it  of  course  before  his  second  Epistle. 

IV.  There  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  concerning  the  persons  to 
whom  this  Epistle  was  addressed.  Estius  and  Witsius  were  of  opinion 
that  Jude  wrote  to  Christians  every  where,  but  especially  to  the  con- 
verted  Jews.  Dr.  Hammond  thought  that  the  Epistle  was  directed 
to  Jewish  Christians  alone,  and  with  the  design  of  guarding  them 

'  Christian  Observer,  July,  1829,  vol.  xxix.  p.  417. 

•  The  render  will  find  an  interesting  account  of  the  different  hypotheses  which  critic* 
have  entertained  concerning  the  prophecy  of  Enoch,  mentioned  by  Judo,  in  Laurmuin'l 
Collectanea,  sive  Nolic  Criticie  et  Commentarius  in  Epistolam  Judge,  pp.  137 — 173.  220 — 
233.  8vo.  Groningw,  1818.  See  also  Calinet's  Commentoire  Litteral,  toni.  viii.  pp.  1034 
—1040. 

'  The  verbal  coincidences  of  these  two  Epistles  have  been  exhibited  by  cereral ;  im  for 
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against  the  errors  of  the  Gnostics.  Dr.  Benson  also  thought  that  it 
was  written  to  Jewish  believers,  especially  to  those  of  the  Westrrn 
dispersion.  Moldenhawer  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  inscribed  to  the 
Eastern  churches,  among  whom  the  apostle  had  probably  labourccl. 
But,  from  the  inscription'.  Dr.-*.  Lardner  and  Macknight,  Bisliu]) 
Tondine  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  concur  in  thinking  that  it  was  writti  a 
to  all,  without  distinction,  who  had  embraced  the  Gospel.  The  only 
reason,  Dr.  Macknight  remarks,  which  has  induced  comment^itors  to 
suppose  that  Jude  wrote  to  the  .Jewish  believers  alone,  i.s,  that  ho 
makes  use  of  arguments  and  examples  taken  from  the  sacred  books 
of  the  Jews.  But  Paul,  we  have  seen,  followed  the  same  courric 
when  writing  to  the  Gentiles;  and  both  apostles  did  so  with  [iro|niely, 
not  only  because  all  who  einbracod  the  Gospel  acknowledged  tlic 
authority  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  but  also  because  it  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  make  the  Gentiles  sensible  that  tlie  Gospel 
was  in  perfect  unison  with  the  ancient  revelation. 

V.  The  design  of  this  Epistle  is,  to  guard  believers  against  the 
false  teachers  who  had  begun  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the  Christian 
church  ;  and  to  contend  with  the  utmost  earnestness  and  z.eal  for  tiic 
true  faith,  against  the  dangerous  tenets  which  they  disseminated, 
resolving  the  whole  of  Christianity  into  a  speculative  belief  and  out- 
ward profession  of  the  Gospel.  And  having  thus  cancelled  the  obli- 
gations of  morality  and  personal  holiness,  they  taught  their  disciples 
to  live  in  all  manner  of  licentiousness,  and  at  the  same  time  flattered 
them  with  the  hope  of  divine  favour,  and  of  obtaining  eternal  life. 
The  vile  characters  of  these  seducers  are  further  shown,  and  their 
sentence  is  denounced;  and  the  Epistle  concludes  with  warning-, 
admonitions,  and  counsels  to  believers,  how  to  persevere  in  faith  and 
godliness  themselves,  and  to  rescue  others  from  the  snares  of  the  fal^e 

teacheri'.  ,-.  •    i 

VI.  There  is  very  great  similarity  between  the  Epistle  of  Jude  and 
the  second  chapter  of  Peter's  second  Epistle,  in  subject,  style,  vehe- 
mence, and  holy  indignation  against  impudence  and  lewdness,  and 
against  those  who  insidiously  undermine  clia.stity,  purity,  and  sound 
principles.  The  expressions  are  reinaikably  strong,  the  language  is 
animated,  and  the  figures  and  comparisons  are  bold,  a|)t,  and  striking. 
In  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  p.articularly,  there  is  an  energy,  a  force,  a 
grandeur  of  expression  and  style  — an  apparent  labour  for  words  and 
images,  expressive  enough  to  give  the  reader  a  just  and  adequate  idea 
of  the  profligate  characters  he  exposes ;  and  the  whole  is  iidmirably 
calculated  to  show  how  deeply  the  holy  apostle  was  grieved  at  the 
scandalous  immoralities  of  those  who  called  themselves  Christians, 
and  with  what  fervour  and  courage  he  tore  off  the  masks  from  these 
hypocrites,  that  the  church  and  the  world  might  see  all  the  turpitude 
and  deformity  that  lurked  beneath  it.' 

>  To  them  that  are  lanctiBed  by  God  the  Father,  and  preserved  in  Jesus  Christ,  and 
jjled Beloved,  when  I  gave  all  diligence  to  write  unto  you  of  the  common  salvation, 

*'■  Benton  on  the  Catholic  Epistles,  pp.  437-448.  Lardner-.  WorU  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp 
619-62^  "oLiii.  pp.  443-447.  '^'Macknight'.  Preface  to  Jude  Blackwall  .  Sacr.d 
Classics,  vol.  i.  pp.  304,  305.     Pritii  IntroJ.  in  Nov.  Test.  pp.  110-117. 
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CHAP    XXXI. 

ON    THE    BOOK    OF    HBYELATION. 

I.  The  three  first  verses  of  the  Apocdlypse  form  its  Title  ;  but  aa 
this  ia  inconvenient  on  account  of  its  length,  various  shorter  inscrip- 
tions are  given  in  tlie  Manuscripts  and  Ancient  Versions.  Thus,  in 
C.  or  tlic  Codex  E])lircni  it  is  tunned  ^ATroKiiXinfrit  'Iwdvvov,  the  Reve- 
lation of  John ;  in  the  Codex  Coislinianus   li)'j.  (17.  of  Griesbacii's 

notation) rov  BsoXoyov,  of  John  the  Divine ;  in  B.  a  manuscript 

■belonging  to  the  monks  of  St.  Bnsil  at  Rome  (of  the  seventh  century) 

Kal   FjvayygXKTrov,  of  tlohn  the   Divine  and  Evangelist ;  in  42 

(Codex  rio-Vaticauus  50.,  of  the  twelfth  century,)  'AvoKoKv^it 
'Iwdvvov  Tov  aiToaToXoii  xal  EuayyeXto-ToO,  the  Revelation  of  John  the 
Apostle  and  Evangelist;  in  30.  (Codex  Guelpherbytanus  XVI.  7.  a 
manuscript  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,)  ' AiroKaXv^n  rod 
wyiov  Kal  evSo^oTi'iTov  aTroa-ToXov  xai  evayyeXiarov,  TrapSevov  i^ya-rrqfii- 
vov,  iirtcrTriSiov 'Iwdi'vov  SeoXoyov,  the  Revelation  of  the  holy  and  most 
glorious  ajiostle  and  evangelist,  the  beloved  virgin  tvho  lay  in  the  bosom 
[of  Jesus  Christ],  John  tlie  Divine.  In  16.  (Codex  UH'enbachiiinus,) 
it  is  the  Apocalypse  .  .  .  fjv  ev  llar/ifi)  t»/  i^ctoJ  e^tdaaro,  whieh  he 
beheld  iji  the  island  I'atnios ;  and  in  26.  (the  Codex  AVakiuims  1.  a 
manuscript  of  the  eleventh  century,  in  the  library  of  Chiisl's  College, 
Oxford,)  it  is  'It/ctoO  Xpiarov  ' AnoKdXvip-is  So^elaa  rw  SeuXoyffi  'loxin'ij, 
the  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  given  to  John  the  Divine.  None  of  these 
titles  are  of  any  authority  ;  ni>r  can  any  certiin  reason  be  assigned 
fijr  giving  the  appellation  of  QeoXo^os,  or  the  Divine,  to  the  apostle 
and  evangelist  John.' 

II.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  authenticity  of  this 
book  was  very  generally,  if  not  universally,  acknowledged  during 
the  two  first  centuries,  and  yet  in  the  third  century  it  began  to  be 
questioned.     This  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  in  part  by  some  of 
the  discussions  which  sprang  up  in  Egypt  relative  to  tlie  Millennium, 
&e.,  as  grounded  on  this  book  ;  which  notions  the  opponents  inju- 
diciously and  ])resumptuou9ly  endeavoured  to  discredit,  by  denying 
the  authority  of  the  book  itself.      So  little,  however,  has  this  portion 
of  Holy  Writ  suffered  from  the  ordeal  of  criticism  to  which  it  has  in 
consequence  been   subjected,  that  (as   Sir  Isaac   Newton  has  long 
since  remarked)  there  is  no  other  book  of  the  New  TestJiracnt  so 
etrongly^ttested,  or  commented  upon  so  early,  as  the  Apocalypse. 
And  Dr.  Priestley  (no  mean  judge  of  the  literature  of  biblical  ques- 
tions where  his  peculiar  creed  was  not  concerned)  has  declared  that 
he  thinks  it  impossible  for  any  intelligent  and  candid  person  to  peruse 
it  without  being  struck,  in  the  most  forcible  maimer,  with  the  pecu- 
liar dignity  and  sublimity  of  iU  composition,  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  writings  whatever;  so  as  to  be  convinced  that,  considering  the 
age  in  which  it  appeared,  it  could  only  have  been  written  by  a  person 
divinely  inspired.     The  numerous  marks  of  genuine  piety,  that  occur 

'  Grifslmrli,  iinil  Dcun  Woodliiuiao,  on  Tluv.  i.  I.     Pritii  Introductio  oil  Lcctioncm  Norl 
Tcstaioeiiti,  pp.  127,  128. 
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tlirough  the  whole  book,  will  preclude  the  uhn  of  imj»ositioii  in  any 
person  acquainted  with  human  nature.  It  is  likewise  so  suitable  a 
continuation  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  that  the  New  Testament 
writings  would  have  been  incomplete  without  this  prophetic  book  ; 
for  it  has  been  the  uniform  plan  of  the  divine  i)roceedings  to  give  a 
more  distinct  view  of  interesting  future  events  as  the  time  of  their 
accomplishment  approached.'  Since,  however,  two  eminent  critics' 
of  later  times  have  suspected  this  book  to  be  spurious,  and  aa  their 
valuable  writings  are  in  the  hands  of  many  biblical  students,  and  as 
modern  subjective  criticism  has  gone  very  far  in  opposition  to  tlii.s 
book,  it  becomes  necessary  to  examine  the  external  and  internal  evi- 
dence for  its  genuineness. 

1.  The  External  Evidence  for  the  authenticity  and  inspiration  of 
the  Apocalypse  is  to  be  collected  from  the  same  sources  as  the  evi- 
dence for  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  viz.  from  the 
testimonies  of  those  ancient  writers  who,  living  at  a  period  near  to 
its  publication,  appear  by  their  quotations  or  allusions  to  have  re- 
ceived it  as  a  part  of  sacred  Scripture.  And  this  evidence  is  so 
abundant  and  explicit,  that  the  only  difficulty  is  how  to  com|)rise  it 
within  that  short  comj)a8s  which  the  nature  of  the  present  work 
requires. 

(1.)    Testimonies  of  Writers  in  the  second  century. 

In  the  very  beginning  of  the  second  cenliiry  we  find  (through  the  mention  maito 
by  Andreas  of  Cicaareii^  that  Papias  of  Ilierupolia,  near  jLaodicea,  one  of  thu 
churches  addressed,  received  and  used  this  liixilc. 

Justin  Martyr  (a.d.  140)  was  ac(|uainti.'il  with  the  Apocalypse,  and  received  it 
as  written  by  the  apoatle  John.  He  cites  it  as  such  in  his  disputation  with  Try|iho 
held  at  Ephesus. 

Among  the  works  of  Mclito,  bishop  of  Sardit  (a.d.  177),  was  a  comnienlary  on 
the  Apocalypse.'  It  is  also  most  distmcily  quoted  in  the  Kpistle  oT  ilie  churulii  ■< 
of  Vienne  and  Lyons  (a.d.  177),  concerniii^j  the  sulferings  of  their  niarlyr;'  ' 
Irenceus,  bishop  of  Lyons  in  Gaul  (a.d.  178),  who  in  hi.s  younger  day.s  wji-h 
acquainted  with  Polycarp  of  Smyrna,  repeatedly  quotes  this  book  as  "  the  Revela- 
tion of  John  the  disciple  of  the  Lord."  Dr.  Lardner  remarks  that  his  testimony 
is  so  strong  and  full,  that  he  seems  to  put  it  beyond  all  question  that  it  is  the  work 
of  John  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist.'  It  is  worihy  of  notice  that  this  evidence  of 
the  second  century  is  connected  with  Sardis,  Smyrna,  Lao<licea,  and  Ephcsus,  four 
out  of  the  seven  churches  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  To  these  we  may  add  the 
undisputed  testimonies  of  Theophilus  bishop  of  Antioch  (a.d.  181)',  Anollonius 
(a.d.  186  or  187)',  Clement  of  Alexandria',  and  especially  of  Tertnlfian,  wlm 
defends  the  authenticity  of  this  book  against  the  heretic  ISIarcion  and  his  f  illowers, 
by  asserting  its  external  evidence.    He  appeals  to  the  Asiatic  churches,  and  assures 

'  Vt.  Priestley's  Notes  on  Scripture,  vol.  iv.  p.  574.  The  argument,  briefly  iioiiciJ  by 
him,  is  prosecuted  at  length  by  Mr.  Lowinan  in  liis  Paraphrase  and  CoMimentary  un  the 
Kevelation,  pp.  x.  et  leq.  8vo.  edit. 

'  Michaelis  and  Dr.  Less. 

•  Ijirdner,  8vo.  Tot  ii.  pp.  147,  148.;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  359,  360. 

•  Ihid.  Bvo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  152,  15.3.;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  362.     Wooilhouse,  pp.  46—48. 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  170.;  4to.  vol.  L  p.  372.  The  tcsiimony  of  IrenKas  is  vindicated 
by  Dr.  Woodhouse,  pp.  26—28. 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  200,  201.;  4lo.  vol.  i.  p.  389. 

'  Apollonius  snfFered  martyrdom  at  Borne.  His  writings  have  perished  ;  bat  F.nsebius 
relates  that  he  supported  the  Apocalyjise  by  amhoriiics  taken  from  iL  Hist.  EccL  lib.  v. 
c.  \».fint,  and  c.  21. 

•  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  229,  230.  ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  404,  405. 
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1(9  lliftt  "  tlioii^'li  Miirciuii  rcjwts  liis  (.loliii's)   Ui.'vc'liitinn,  yet  tlie  aiicees.'iidii  ut 

\>U\W[>!I,  tVLlrl'il   tl)  i(S  ni'lirill,  Will  Cst:l)llisll  Jllllll   to  l>U    llS    ilUtlllll."       It  lllso  n|l|lf'nn 

from  anollii'i'  |Kirt  of  liis  wi'ilin<!»  llial  llils  Imolc  vim  iiiiuIi  luud  and  guiKrulij 
rcocivoci  ill  lliu  AlViciiii  clmii-lies  of  the  socoml  ii'iiliii).' 

(2.)  Among  the  tcstiiiioiitc.i  nf  ll'ritvrs  in  tin:  third  ceiitnrij,  tliosc  of 
Ilipiiolytua  Portucnsis  (a.u.  220)  und  Orij^cn  (a.u.  230)  arc  con- 
sjiicuous. 

Ilinpolytus',  wlin  was  a  ilisciple  of  Ireiiii'iH,  ron  ivoil  lln'  Apotiilypai'  jia  llio  work 
of  St.  Joliii,  anil  iiiioti'il  it  liir;;ily  nml  ofiiii.  Oii^'cii',  to  whose  rrilicM  lalicmrs 
bil)lii:al  lileiatiirc  is  so  ilci'ply  imlijliloil,  most  o.x|ili<iily  in-kiiowl<il;;iil  tlie  Kcvtla- 
tioii  to  III!  the  i>roiliiclloii  of  St.  .lohn,  mid  has  oili'd  it  repciiteilly  in  liin  works.* 
It  was-  siilisi'i|iiunlly  rocciveil  by  Cyprian  and  tli«  Africiin  i.-liiirilics;  by  the  prei- 
bytera  and  othiTH  of  tin;  AVi'stiiii  eiiiirili;  by  vurious  Latin  aulhor.s  whose  lilt- 
tory  is  iibstracted  by  Dr.  Lardiier  ;  by  tbe  anonyiiioiia  niitlior  of  a  work  a^iaiii'l 
the  Novaliaiis;  by  the  Noviitians  iheniselvcs;  by  Coiiiinodlan  ;  by  Victorinus,  who 
wrote  ft  conimeiitaiy  upon  it;  by  the  auihor  of  the  poem  a;;aiiist  the  Mareioiiitci ; 
by  Mclliodiiis,  who  also  coiniiicnted  upon  it;  by  the  Maiiielieans;  by  the  lattr 
Arnobius;  by  the  Donatists;  by  Laclanlina;  and  by  the  Ariana.' 

(3.)  Ill  the  time  of  Eiisebiu^^  (tlie  former  part  of  the  fourth  century), 
(lie  Apocalypse  was  gcnerulhj,  flioiioli  not  imivi'rsiiUy,  received ;  ami 
ilicrofiiie  lie  clas=es  it  anions  the  W^miKe^uneva,  or  contradictd 
liooks.' 

Yet  it  ia  worthy  of  remark,  that  llicae  doubts  orij;inated  solely  in  the  mppoitd 
diflercnec  of  style  an.!  manner  from  that  of  St.  John  ;  and  that  no  one,  UoweTcr 
desirous  lie  may  have  been  to  iiivalid.ite  the  authority  of  the  book,  appears  to  have 
been  able  to  produce  any  eilenml  evid.nee  wliieli  mi^lit  suit  the  purpose. 

It  was  received,  after  the  time  of  Kii.^ebius,  by  the  Latin  cliiirches  almost  with- 
out exeejition.     Jeroiiir,  the  moat  l.iiriieil  and  dili^jcnt  iiifiuirer  of  that  century, 

iri uneed   mo.it  posilivily    in    its  favour;  and   wiu   followed  universally  by  llio 

alhers  of  the  Western  cliuiclica;  and  from  liiiii  we  learn  the  jjrounils  upon  wlii.-h 

he  received  the  A| alvpse,  whicli  he  assigns  to  be  "  tlie  aiithoiily  o(  the  am  lenls," 

that  ia,  erlemat  cciiltnce ;  and  he  tills  lis,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  does  not  follovf 
"the  fashion  of  his  times"— that  fashion  by  which  some  of  the  Greek  chuiclies  wore 
induced  to  reject  the  Apocalypse. 

"  This  fashion  of  the  times,"  Dr.  Woodlioiise  justly  remarks,  "seems  to  h.irc 
consisted  in  a  darin.'  contempt  of  the  tesliinonies  of  tbe  ancient  church,  and  » 
ready  nciiuicHccnee  iiriliose  aigiimenls  which  were  confidently  drawn  from  internal 
evidence.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  fashion,  which  api^ars  to  have  had  consi- 
derable prevalence  in  the  Greek  cliureh,  and  perhaps  to  have  iiiduenced  those 
eminent  men,  Cyril  of  .lerusalcm  and  .John  Clirysostom  (neiilicr  of  whom  nppean 
to  have  <iuoted  the  Apocalypse),  many  of  great  name  m  the  Greek  church  nppw 

■  Tirtiillian  ailv.  Marcion,  lib.  iv.  c.  5.  Do  Monogam.  c.  12.  See  Lardncr,  8va  toL  B. 
p.  227.;  4to.  vol.  L  p.  430.     Woodhouse,  p.  51. 

•  I,ardiicr,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  412.  -,  4lo.  vol.  i.  p.  502. 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  466,  467.  48.T  i  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  532.  533.  541. 

•  The  testimony  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (a.d.  247)  is  hero  dcsiRncdly  omitted,  lie 
.Olowed  the  Aiiocalypse  to  bo  written  by  John,  a  holy  and  inspired  apo.slolical  man,  but  no, 
the  Evangelist  John;  and  ho  (froundcd  his  inrercnce  on  some  supposed  diircrencci  mslyto. 
This  subject  is  considered  in  p.  629.  infra. 

•  I-ardiicr,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  p.  629.;  4to.  vol.  iii.  p.  448.,  where  there  are  references  lotta 
former  volumes  of  his  works,  containing  the  tistimonics  of  the  above-cited  f«tl>e"  "« 
others  at  length.  Woodhouse,  pp.  60-77.  Lnmpe,  Comment,  in  Evangebum  Joaanu, 
torn.  i.  pp.  115-124.     Pritii  Introd.  ad  Nov.  Test.  p.  '  ".'•  «  «V;  ,K.r„:i  wi.UA- 

•  The  Apooalypso  is  omitted  in  tlie  catalogues  of  canomc.d  books  formed  by  Cyr  1,  bisl^Op 
of  Jerusalem  (*.u.  340).  and  by  the  council  of  Laodicea  (A.D.  364 )  and  m  one  or  two  other 
early  eataloL'ues  of  the  SiTiptures  ;  but  this  omission  was  probably  owing  not  to  any  la* 
pieion  conceniing  its  aiiiheiiti.i.y  or  geiuiiiicness.  but  because  it.  obaciirily  aiid  niyftenoaii. 
mss  were  thought  to  render  it  less  lit  to  be  read  publicly  and  generally.  Uishop  lomhues 
tleinents  of  Chrislian  Theology,  vol.  i.  p.  506 
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itill  to  have  received  it  ;  and,  in  the  fourth  century,  it  is  supported  by  testimonies 
in  this  church  from  Athanasiiis,  Uasil,  K|iipliaiiius,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  Gregory 
uf  Naziaiiziim."' 

Upon  the  wliolc,  tlionjrli  doiilils  were  entertained  conccrninp;  tlii.s 
book  by  many  individimU  of  the  (ji-eok  cliiirch  after  the  time  of 
Eti3el)iiia,  and  thmifrji  we  have  no  .satisfactory  inlorniation  how  early, 
or  to  wlijit  extent,  it  was  icccived  iiy  the  Syrian  churches,  yet,  from 
the  decisive  evidence  tdtove  adduced,  we  arc  authorised  to  allirin  that 
the  Ajiocalypsc  has  been  generally  received  in  all  ni^os.  To  horniw 
the  eloquent  eentiinents  of  Dr.  Woodhouse,  — "  We  have  Hecii  its 
rise,  as  of  a  pure  fountain,  from  the  sacred  rock  of  the  ajiostolical 
church.  VVc  have  traced  it  through  the  first  century  of  its  jiassagi^, 
flowing  from  one  fair  field  to  another,  identified  through  them  all, 
and  everywhere  the  same.  Aa  it  proceeded  lower,  we  have  seen 
attem[its  to  obscure  its  sacred  origin,  to  arrest  or  divert  its  course,  to 
lose  it  in  the  sands  of  antiquity,  or  bury  it  in  the  rubbish  of  the  dark 
ages.  We  have  seen  these  attempts  repeated  in  our  own  tiincs,  and 
by  a  destcrous  adversary.  But  it  has  at  lengtii  arrived  to  us,  such 
as  it  flowed  forth  at  the  beginning."' 

In  short,  so  far  as  external  evidence  can  enable  us  to  determine 
(mncerning  this  book,  we  may  itidubittibly  pronounce  that  it  j,';  'lo 
BE  llEClilVED  as  "  divine  Scripture  communicated  to  the  church  by 
John  the  apostle  and  evangelist." 

2.  We  now  proceed  briefly  to  consider  the  Internal  Eindmre  fur 
the  genuineness  and  divine  authority  of  the  Apocalypse.  This  we 
may  reduce  to  three  points;  viz.  1.  Its  c(irre.-<pond(;nce,  in  point  of 
doctrine  and  of  imagery,  with  other  books  of  divine  authnrity  ;  — 
2.  The  sublimity  of  this  book  ;— and,  3.  The  coincidence  of  its  style 
with  the  uncontested  writings  of  John. 

(1.)  The  Apocalypse  corresponds  in  doctriiie  and  imagery  with  other 
books  of  divine  authority. 

Though  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  by  no  means  a pn'ncipai  subject  of  this 
book,  yet,  if  we  advert  to  the  doctrines  actually  delivered  in  it,  we  shall  find  a 
perfect  congruity  with  those  delivered  in  the  other  apostolical  writings,  llichaelis 
Das  said,  that  "  the  true  and  eternal  Godhead  of  Christ  is  certainly  not  taught  so 
dearly  in  tbe  Apocalypse  as  in  St.  Jidin's  Gospel."  To  this  Dr.  Woodhouse 
replies, —  Could  he  expect  so  clear  an  exposition  from  a  prophecy  which  resiiects 
fiiture  events,  as  from  a  Gospel  i*hich  the  ancients  have  describeil  as  written  prin- 
cipally with  the  view  of  setting  fortli  tbe  divine  nature  of  Christ?  Hut  this  divine 
nature  is  also  set  forth  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  as  clearly  as  the  nature  of  the  book 
ud  ai  symbols  can  express  it.  Compare  Itev.  i.  II.,  iii.  21.,  v.  0—14.,  xix.  13.  and 
ixii.  8.'     The  description  of  the  Milleiiniuiu  in  the  twentieth  chapter,  where  the 

'  Woodhouse,  pp.  78—84.     I.ardiicr,  8vo.  vol  vi.  pp.  630,  631.;  4to.  voL  iii.  pp.  448, 

449. 

•  Woodhouse,  p.  87.  The  cjtemol  evidence  for  the  genuineness  of  this  book  is  discnssed 
It  length  by  Hug,  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  §  183. 

•  •  We  may  add,  also,  that  the  rra/i/y  of  Christ's  sulferings  is  explicitly  asserted  (Rev.  i. 
I.  and  7. )  in  conformity  with  the  accounts  of  the  Evangelists,  and  the  constant  tenor  of  the 
Rew  Testament  Whence  it  is  evident  that  the  Apocalypse  could  not  have  been  written 
W  the  hercsiarch  Cerinthue  (as  some  early  writers  have  asserted),  for  he  maiiitainc(l  that 
Qiiist  did  not  suffer,  but  only  Jesus.  Michaelis  (vol.  iv.  p.  469.)  and  l)r  Lardncr  (Works 
Iro.  vol.  ii.  pp.  Ill,  1 12.  i  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  638,  639.)  have  both  sh  jwn  that  Cerinthus  coidd 
Dot  have  been  the  author  of  the  Revelation. 
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iicrvants  of  Christ  are  seen  riilscil  frum  llie  dead  to  rcijin  wllli  him  a  thniiimnd 
years,  ha»  been  (ibjcctcd  to,  as  intrmluclnj;  iloctrines  inronsistont  with  tlie  |Miril» 
enjoined  in  tlie  Goiipol.  IJut  the  representalinn  in  (|uejti(in  is  no  doctrine;  it  in  n 
prediction  y el  unfulfilleil.  In  due  time  we  tielieve  thiit  it  will  he  Cnltilled,  ami  in 
the  nieantnne  it  must  be  received  us  the  word  of  (lud,  tli(iii;.di  we  underslnnd  it  not. 
It  has  also  been  objected  bjf  Dr.  Less,  that  the  triuiiijili  of  the  siiinls  upon  ihe  horrid 
punishment  of  their  enemies  (Rev.  xix.  I — 10.,  xxii.  8,  9.),  is  irreconiilalile  with  \ 
the  charitable  spirit  of  tlie  Gospel.  ]Jut  no  triiiinph  wns  desi|;ned  difli^ring  from 
that  spoken  of  in  other  Scripture.",  such  as  2  Tliess.  i.  7,  8.  Miclmelis  likewi.sc  hiu 
objected  to  other  pjissu^es  of  the  Apocalypse,  as  containing  doctrines  repiigiiunl  to 
those  delivered  in  the  other  juirts  of  Scriiitine;  but  these  ]iu8jaj;es,  when  full/ 
examined,  will  be  found  to  lontain  no  doitriiies,  but  representations  of  future 
events.  "  We  m.ay,  therefore,  truly  a.sserl  of  the  Aporalypse,  that,  fairly  umUr- 
stood,  it  contains  nothing  wloL-h,  either  in  point  of  doctrine,  or  in  relation  of  events 
pistor  to  ciune,  will  be  found  to  contrailict  any  previous  divine  revelation.  It 
aicords  wilh  the  divine  coun.<els  ahviidy  revealed.  It  ixp.uids  and  reveals  them 
iniirc  coniplctily.  \Vc  see  the  ^'rndu.d  How  of  sacred  proplicey  (accordin;;  to  llie 
true  tenor  of  it,  acknowlud;;rd  by  diviu's),  first  a  foiiruain,  then  a  rill,  then,  lij 
the  iHiion  of  other  divine  strciinis,  increiLsiui;  in  iis  ccjur-c,  till  at  IlMi^'IIi,  by  iho 
aecessiou  of  the  prophetical  >valiTs  t»f  llie  New  'lV'^Ialucnt,  and.  above  all,  liy  the 
Rcipitsition  of  the  iipocalyplii'al  Mici:ours,  it  bcciune.i  u  noble  river,  enriching  ami 
adorning  the  Christian  land."  ' 

(2.)  Tlie  iulillmity  of  the  iilcns  (mil  imiirjrry  is  nnolher  strikinq 
internal  evidence  of  the  f/enuiiuness  and  divine  orii/in  if  the  Apocalypse. 

These  ideas  and  this  imagery  are  siieli  a.s  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  sacrc  I 
Scriptures.  *'  In  the  word  of  God  then;  is  a  giandenr  and  niajestv,  independent  of 
the  accidents  of  language,  consisting  in  the  greatne.«s  and  suliliniity  of  the  thinj^ 
revealed.  Men  of  genius  may  cateli  some  sparks  of  this  heavenly  fire;  they  niny 
imitate  it,  and  wilh  eonsiderabtc  sucee>.s  ;  but  no  one  i.s  found  so  confident  m  tlm 
kind  of  strength,  a.s  to  neglect  the  arts  of  c(Uiipo~ltion.  Mahomet  was  n  innn  ef 
superior  genius;  in  writing  his  preleiided  revidalion,  he  borrowed  much  from  the 
eacred  Scriptures;  he  atti'inptcd  often,  in  imitation  of  thcni,  to  be  siin]>ly  sublime; 
but  he  did  not  trust  to  this  only,  he  endeavoured  to  adorn  his  work  with  alt  the 
imposing  charms  of  human  eloquence  ami  cultivateil  langoa;;e  ;  and  he  appealed  to 
the  |)crfeclion  of  his  compositions  ns  a  proof  of  their  divine  original.  Sueh  »n 
appeal  would  have  little  served  his  cau.se  in  a  critical  and  enlieliteiied  age,  nliirh 
woulil  expect  far  other  internal  proofs  of  divinity  than  those  which  result  frian 
elegant  diction.  The  learned  of  such  an  age  would  reject  a  ]iroj)het  appealing  to  i 
proof  which  has  never  been  admitted  with  respect  to  former  revelations;  a  prophet, 
who,  both  in  doctrine,  and  in  the  relation  of  events,  past  and  future,  is  seen  to  con- 
tradict, or  add  strange  extravagant  conceits  to,  tnc  credible  and  weil-attestcti 
revelations  of  former  times. 

"  There  is  nothing  of  this  kind  in  tlic  Apocalypse.  Compare  it  with  forged 
prophecies:  many  such  have  been  written;  some  calculated  to  deceive,  others  only 
to  amuse.  These  works,  if  tlicy  amaze  us,  as  appearing  to  have  been  fulfilleil,  »r« 
commonly  found  to  have  been  written  after  the  events  foretold,  and  to  have  • 
retrospective  date  which  does  not  belong  to  them.  But  no  one  can  show  that  th« 
Apocalypse  contains  prophecies  which  were  fulfilled  before  they  were  written."' 

Compare  also  the  Apocalypse  with  the  apocryphal  revelations  ascribed  to  lb* 
apostles  Peter,  Paul,  'ihoinns,  and  Stephen,  some  fragments  of  which  are  still 
extant.'  How  different  are  the  lanniiage,  character,  and  sentiments  of  thcM 
spurious  prialuctions  I  The  Fathers  of  the  first  centuries  compared  them  at  length, 
and  rejected  them  all  except  this  acknowledged  work  of  St.  John ;  which  tney 
guarded  with  so  sedulous  a  care  as  to  preserve  it,  in  the  main,  free  from  interpola- 
tions, while  the  genuine  productions  of  Polyciirp,  Ignatius,  and  other  apostolical 
luen,  are  known  to  have  suflTcred  from  the  contact  of  jirofune  |iens.* 

'  Woodhou.so,  pp.  89-96.  13.1.  '  Ihid.  p.  99. 

"  In  the  Codex  rKeiidcpigrai>hiis  Nov!  Tcstamcnti  of  Fabrieius,  and  Mr.  Jeremiah 
Jones's  claboniic  work  on  the  New  Testament. 

'  Woodliuuse,  p.  100.     See  Mr,  Curetoii"*  "Corpus  Ignationum." 


(3.)  The  tti/le  of  the  Apocalypse  coincides  with  the  style  of  tlie  un- 
disputed writings  of  St.  John. 

The  proof  of  this  depends  upon  a  coll.ition  of  passages :  Wetstein  and  Dr. 
Laidner  have  both  cidleeled  a  great  number  oC evidences,  in  which  the  sariio  forms 
of  expression  occur  in  the  Apocalypse  as  are  found  in  his  Gospel  and  first  Epistle, 
and  which  are  peculiar  to  this  aposile. 

From  their  lists  we  have  selected  the  following ;  more  might  easily  be  added,  if 
we  had  room  for  their  insertion.  —  Compare 

■Rev.  i.  I.         -  wilh  -  John  xii.  33.,  xviii.  37.,  xxi.  19 

Uev.  i.  li.         -  „  -  I  John  i.  7. 

Rev.  i.  7.         -  „  -  John  xix.  37. 

Rev.  ii.  7.        -  „  -  John  vi.  32. 

Rev.  ii.  10.      -  „  -  John  xx.'J7. 

Uev.  ii.  17.      -  „  -  John  vl.  ',V1. 

Rev.  iii.  4.      -  „  -  John  vi.  GG. 

Rev.  iii.  7.      -  „  -  John  i.  14.,  xiv.  fi.,  1  .Tobn  v.  20. 

Rev.  iii.  7.  9.  -  „  -  .John  xv.  '20.,  xvii.  6.,  I  John  ii.  5. 

Rev.  iii.  9.       -  „  -  John  xi.  27. 

Rev.  iii.  10.     -  „  -  John  xii.  27. 

Rev.  iii.  21.     -  „  -  1  John  ii.  13,  14.,  iv.  4.,  V.  5. 

Rev.  v.  ().  12.  „  -  Jidin  i.  29.  3(i. 

Rev.  vi.  2.      -  „  -  John  i.  29. 

Rev.  ix.  5.      -  „  -  John  xviii.  26,  iii.  17. 

Kev.  xii.  9.     -  „  -  John  xii.  31. 

Rev.  xix.  13.       "  „  -  John  i.  1. 

Rev.  xxi.  G.    -  „  -  John  vii.  37. 

Rev.  xxi.  27.  -  „  -  John  vi.  JiC.,  1  John  i.  4.  (fJr.) 

In  all  which  passages  we  have  instances 
of  neuter  adjectives  and  participles 
put  tiir  iiKuciilines. 

Rev.  xxii.  14.  „  -  John  i.  1-.'. 'Ki.ri'T.n,  W^'At 

Rev.  xxii   8.  10.  „  -  John  viii.  51,  52.  55.,  xiv.  23,  24.' 

In  these  paasapfea  the  agreement  botli  in  style  and  exjiredsion  is  so 
great,  thnt  it  is  iiiipossible  to  conceive  how  sucli  striking  coinciileaces 
could  exist  in  writings  so  dilTercnt  in  their  natures  as  the  G()s|iel  and 
first  Epistle  of  John  and  tlie  Ai)oc:ily|)se,  if  tliey  were  nut  all  the 
jirudiictiuns  ot  one  and  the  game  author.  But  it  haa  been  objected, 
that  there  are  dilierences  in  the  style  of  this  book,  which  render  it 
uncertain  whether  it  wns  really  written  by  the  a|X)8tle.  These  ol>- 
joctions  were  first  started  by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  who  con- 
tended that  the  Apocalyijse  was  not  the  production  of  St  John,  and 
conjectured  that  it  was  written  by  John,  an  elder  of  the  Ephesian 
church.  His  objections  are  six  in  number;  and  aa  some  of  them 
liave  been  adopted  by  Michaelis,  we  ahull  briefly  state  and  consider 
them. 

Objection  1.  The  evamjelist  John  has  not  named  himself  either  in 
his  Gospel  or  in  his  Catholic  Epistles  ;  but  the  writer  of  the  Revelation 
names  himself'  more  than  once. 

Amswek.  It  was  not  the  practice  of  the  other  Evangelists  to  put  their  namcM  to 
their  Gospels;  nor  is  any  name  prefixed  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  yet  these 
writings  are  universally  received  as  genuine  and  authentic.     But  though  St.  John 

'  Wctstcnii  Nov.  Test  torn.  ii.  p.  747.  nnle.  I..ardncr's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  121  — 
12.1. ;  4t<i.  vol.  i.  pp.  643,  644.  Sec  also  Ur  Jortin's  Discourses  on  the  Chrislian  lltligiou, 
pp.  Tib,  'i'Kj.  note. 
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has  not  named  himself  In  his  Goiipcl,  yet  he  hot  there  90  ilescribcd  himseir',  tlit 
it  is  impossible  nut  to  know  him  ;  ami  with  regard  to  the  Epiatlus,  the  persons  to 
whom  tlicy  were  sent  could  not  be  i<;iiurunt  from  whom  ibcy  came. 

Objection  2.  Though  the  writer  of  the  Revelation  calls  himself 
John,  he  has  not  shown  us  that  he  is  the  apostle  of  that  name.  Michaelis 
thinks  that  he  ought  at  least  to  liavc  made  himself  known  by  some 
such  circumlocution  as  he  had  used  in  the  Gosi)el  —  the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved. 

Answer.  "  Such  addition  to  the  name  of  John  was  totally  needless.  lie  wro(« 
to  the  seven  clmrclios,  and  from  I'litmos,  in  whii'h  inland  he  expresses  that  'he  ii 
Bufluring  tribulation  lor  llic  word  of  (ioil  and  llie  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ.'  Ail 
the  churcht's  knuw  that  he  was  tliL-n  auflcnni;  bunishinent  m  that  island,  and  llicy 
knew  the  cause  of  it,  '  for  the  word  of  (iod.  An  Kplstle  ciiiihiiniii;;  tlic  history 
of  a  heavenly  visiim,  seen  by  tfolin  in  the  islund  of  Patmos,  riMpitrutl  no  other  niMi- 
tion.  What  John  winilil  write  John  iiloiic,  without  other  arlililion  or  explanation, 
excepting  the  great  John,  John  the  Apostle  ami  president  of  all  the  churches?  A 
jirivate  person  would  have  describcil  liiiusclf'by  tlic  addition  of  his  father's  name, 
according-  to  the  custom  of  the  ancii'iils.  A  bishop  or  presbyter  would  have  added 
the  name  of  his  church  ;  but  Jidtn  the  Apostle  necdctl  no  such  distinguishing  iniuk 
or  appellation.  A  fabricator  of  au  Kpistic,  containing  a  revelation  in  St.  JoIui'b 
name,  would  perhaps  have  added  his  tiilcs  of  '  A|)osllc  of  Jesus  Christ,' &c.,  or 
woulil  have  introduicd  some  circundocution  in  imitatiim  of  those  iii  his  Uu.s|x.'l; 
but,  from  the  expression  as  it  now  stands,  we  derive  a  much  stronger  evidence  that 
it  is  the  genuine  work  of  St.  John."  ' 

OltJKCTION  3.  The  EiTchitioii  dors  not  mention  the  Ciitltolic  Epistle, 
nor  the  Ciitlwlic  Epistle  the  Ilerctutiun. 

Answer.  It  is  not  the  prat-tiff  of  the  sacred  writers  to  rinotR  themselves,  or 
refer  to  their  own  works,  unless  they  write  more  than  one  l-^pi-'tle  to  the  same 
churches  or  persons  ;  in  which  ca.se  they  mention  such  former  ICpislle.  'J'his,  Dr. 
I.urdiier  (d)serves,  is  natural,  and  it  is  done  by  St.  I'.iul  ;  but  in  his  lOpislle  to  tlio 
lloiinnis  he  is  totally  silent  concerning  any  of  his  former  Epistles,  though,  at  the 
time  of  wtitiiig  it,  he  had  written  several. 

OnjKCriON  4.  There  is  a  t/reiit  resemhlimce  in  sentiment,  manner, 
and  expression  betivecu  the  Gospel  and  the  first  F.pistle  of  St.  John ; 
but  the  ReveldtioH  is  altogether  different,  without  any  aff.iutif  or  re- 
semblance whiiteeer. 

Answkr.  In  the  first  place,  if  it  were  true  that  there  was  such  a  dilTerence  of 
style  as  Ditmysius  and  (niter  him)  Michaelis  have  asserted,  it  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  dilFerence  of  subject.  The  style  of  history  is  not  the  style  of  an  epistle  of 
a  prophecy.  The  style  of  history  is  simple  ;  of  an  epistle,  familiar  ;  and  that  of 
prophecy  is  sublime ;  and  such  unquestionably  is  the  style  of  the  Kevelation.  But, 
secondly,  this  objection  is  contradicted  by  fact;  and  the  proofs  adduced  in  p.  C29. 
will  show  that  the  coincidence  between  the  Apocalypse  and  the  umlisputed  Gospel 
and  Epistle  of  St.  John  is  such,  that  they  must  have  been  written  by  one  and  tb« 
same  author. 

'  Sec  John  xxi.  24.  and  other  jilnrcs. 

'  St.  raid,  in  tlic  opcnin;;  of  Ids  Epistles,  lias  used  generally,  not  always,  the  term 
"Apostle;"  but  with  liim  it  was  niuru  iiccfssary  than  with  St.  John,  who  was  cunt'csscilly 
eucli,  having'  hefii  minihcicd  Vitli  the  twelve.  St.  Taul's  right  to  the  apostleshiji,  haring 
been  cstahlisla-d  more  privately,  had  hcen  ilonlitcil  hy  sonic,  which  leads  him  to  say,  "  Aiu 
not  I  an  apostle  ?"  Jtc.  ( I  Cor.  ix.  1.)  ;  and  thereCoru  he  geiieially  a,-M  its  hiinsi  It,  in  his 
Kpistles,  to  bo  au  apostle.  St.  Jnhn  had  no  need  to  use  the  term:  his  nuthurity  as  an 
npostlc  was  innlonblcd  :  he  tlureloro  calls  hlmseH'  by  no  Imndiler  lirle,  "  A  brother  ami 
roiiipanion  in  Iril-nlation  :"  so  St.  .jMiues.  idthoiifli  an  apostle,  iiientioiis  himself  only  as 
"A  servant  oltical,  and  of  the  Lord  .lesiis  L'lni.st."  (James  i.  I.)  Wuoilhonbc,  p.  I  U. 
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nn,KCTION  5     The  Gowel  and  Epistle  of  John  are  written  in  correet 
a,?dZalTGrtK  but  the  '^rit^r  ,f,.e  R^l^^^d^^^;;^^  XTi 
hnotoledge  of  that  language:  on  the  contrary,  the  A^ocaliji s 
with  barbarisms  and  solecisms. 

A.sw.a.     This  objection  is  ^n,Wd  on  .le  mistaken  1;^- /h.  U.e  wnte^of  Oie 
New  Testament  wrote  in /l»McO«eA;wiiclim.l  the  c  ^^^^  _  ^  _^_  _.^_ 

Ucal  irregularities  which  ''-« ''-■\f  J«f  ,*  ,  td  o  l^r'lritin.s  of  the  New 
.l,le  in  the  Beptuagint,  OS  well  »»  ' '»' ^^^  ,^»  ^y  also  be  accounted  for  by  the 
Testonent.  liut  this  .bncrence  of  '''^f  ^^^  ' ''!L";,,,,,,,,„|n-.  of  these  Ix.oks;  lor 
length  of  time  which  may  ''«;«  ^''^''^f/'  ^^^^^  '  f,,';    ''      ,^^  arguments, 

iUs°not  unlikely  that  otie  and  the  '^^.I'  "  !',,r  ^  Tne'who  does  not  fre,,uently 
and  at  a  great  distance  ol  t";'-^..^^^,;^  faU  |Mfc,  should  have  a  very  .Idbrent 
exercise  hfs  style,  or  write  in  l''"^  '  '^^^  '  the  i.spel  of  St.  John,  «c  have  seen 
,„„„ner  in  his  several  I'^f"""/"'-"^  .  i,"i"ou  sixty  years  alter  the  cwnls  recorded 
«us  written  about  the  ^^  ^^'X  \vood  .ouse'/eniarks,  the  mind  is  enable  to 
in  it.     At  such  a  distance  of  tin  e,  ^f  .  ,  ;      t,,u„aclioi.s  whifh  could 

look  back  with  composure,  «"'^;\' 7™,",  „i,l,out  warm  and  passionate  cx- 
not  be  narrated  s.K,n  after  ^''^^^  ''^^,';"^'  i.Vau-e,  that  the  Evan.ebst  is  seen  to 
pressions.  U  seems  to  be  °,;'"^,  ^  ^  '^^i  l"'„,n-erings  of  his  belovc.l  l-ord  which 
elate  in  so  cool  a  sty  e,  in  ''^Z;"^' ^^'j^^^^.i^,  i„„ncdiatcly  after  the  events  had 
l,e  had  witnessed,  and  which  if  ^f '  7.,'^J^i3e  than  with  emotion  and  indignation. 
„.ken  place,  could  not  '■''v^yf;"    "'f.^t,',:  fi  nniediately  after  he  had  seen  ibe 


^    ::r.^iTm;^i-sioi.  m.  his  miiM  had^m,  tiu^o  ^  ,^^      „„     ■      ■ ,,, 

„itl,  bis  feelings,  and  his  style  "^  ?"  .'^  ,  ,,|,  .,,•  a  Hebrew  origm.d,  and  of  sup- 

therefore  i,„erly  ^Jf ,(;':;,::,  '''i^Vonof.u.-.l  to  he  by  Dr.  Lanl- 
gimiilc  and  sati.slactury 


X:l!.^r:d,^mrfb;:U;;\iniVaaer«eveniu..^^ 
the    anguage  in  which  Hey  are  del  vered  ^^^)      ,.„,„,„;  „„.,„„  the  Icrned,  ,s  never- 
thc  ian„     ,,     ^_^j  iiierefore  a»'""'.'l''>=>y.  T  J   ,,  „„,k-,l,-„l  Umls.     Hut  prophecies, 
iuble  to  n.isconsl  ruction  mi. ish  .out  un,  ^ 


.,.,ur  Saviour's  seal    o  "'^^-^^,{^,  \,  ^el  i  .   . 

.dypse,  if  it  be  » -'^-j-;  ^ O:!:;,;:;,  c. J^  .iv^l-  --;;„   ,„„;„,,   Hs 


\ 


Wooilhiaisc,  p.  l'-!2. 
.  s  e  -l  I'ct.  i.  I'J-.  •   '  ^'-  ' 
I  WooJIaaisc,  p.  Wi- 
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geniiincncsa,  that  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  strong  Internal  proof  of  its  authenticitr 
Biiil  divine  original :  "  for  it  ia  a  part  of  x\\\i  prophecy,"  Sir  Isaac  Newton  well 
argues,  "  that  it  should  not  be  undurstood  before  the  last  age  of  the  world)  and 
therefore  it  makes  for  the  credit  of  the  i)r(iphecy  that  it  is  not  yet  unders'tood 
The  folly  of  interpreters,"  he  juslly  continues,  "has  been,  to  foretell  times  and 
tilings  by  this  prophecy,  as  if  Uod  designed  to  make  them  prophets.  By  this 
rashness  they  have  not  only  expnscd  themselves,  but  brought  the  prophecy  also 
into  contempt.  The  desiijii  of  God  was  much  otherwise.  He  jjave  this  and  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  TesUment,  not  to  gratify  men's  curiosities,  l.y  cnabllnff 
them  to  foieknoM  things,  but  that,  after  that  they  were  fulfilled,  they  might  be 
interpreted  by  the  event,  and  his  own  providence,  not  the  interpreter's,  be  then 
manifested  thereby  to  the  world.  For  the  event  of  things,  predicted  many  sees 
,  before,  will  then  lie  a  convincing  argument  that  the  worhl  is  governed  by  pro- 
viilence.  For  as  ihe  few  and  obscure  prophecies  concerning  Christ's  first  coming 
were  for  setting  up  the  Christian  religion,  wliieh  all  nations  have  since  corrupted; 
so  the  lining  and  clear  prophecies  concerning  the  things  to  be  done  at  Christ's 
second  coming  are  not  cmly  lor  preilictiii^',  hut  also  lor  elfecting  a  recovery  and 
re-eslahlishment  of  the  long-lost  truth,  iiml  setting  up  a  kingdom  wherein  dwells 
righteousness.  The  event  will  prove  the  Apocalypse ;  anil  this  prophecy,  thus  iiroved 
and  uiulerslood,  will  open  the  old  pronhets,  and  altogether  will  make  known  the  tnie 
rellgicni,  and  establish  it.  Tlnre  is  alreaily  so  much  of  the  prophecy  fnllilled,  that 
as  many  a.s  will  lake  pains  in  this  .«iuily  may  see  sullieient  instances  of  Gocfs  provi- 
deuce;  iiut  then  llie  signal  rcvolutimiH  pre.iicted  by  all  the  hidy  prophets  will  at 
once  bolh  torn  men's  eyes  upon  cmiBiilering  the  |)iediitioiis,  and  plainly  interpret 
them.  'I'ill  then  we  must  content  ourselves  with  iuteriiretin;;  what  hath  been  alreadr 
fulfilled."'  °  ' 

Such  arc  tlic  most  inatcriiil  ohjcctiong  tliat  have  been  brniiglit 
airainat  the  gcniiiiicticss  and  divine  authority  of  this  portion  of  tiie 
New  Testameut-  Iti  addition  to  tlic  vory  uatisfactory  answers  above 
given,  from  tlic  writings  of  pious  and  learned  men,  it  were  no  difHcnit 
task  to  add  numerous  otiier  considerations,  all  tending  to  show  il8 
tlivine  original ;  but  the  preceding  testimonies,  both  external  and  in- 
ternal, will,  we  apprehend,  be  found  abundantly  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  A]>ocaly|)se  is  the  unquestionable  jn-oduction  of  the  apostle 
and  evangelist  .lolin,  and  of  no  other  John  wlio  is  inenliotied  hy 
ecclesiastical  writers.  It  consequently  follows,  that  this  book  has  an 
indubitable  right  to  that  place  in  the  canon  of  sacred  Scripture,  which 
the  auciciit  fathers  of  the  church  liave  assigned  to  it,  and  which  the 
reformers  in  the  Protestant  churches  have  with  mature  deliberation 
coiifirme<l.' 

III.  The  TiJiE  when  this  book  was  written  is  a  subject  that  hax 
much  engaged  the  attention  of  the  learned ;  and  on  this  point  not 
fewer  than  six  o|)inions  have  been  advanced.  Four  of  these  are  of 
sufficient  ini|)ortjince  to  be  considered  in  this  place. 

1.  It  lias  been  asserted  that  the  Apocalypse  was  written  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  Epiphanius  is  the  only  ancient  father 
who.se  testimony  has  been  adduced  in  behalf  of  this  opinion ;  and  he 
did  not  live  till  three  hundred  years  later  than  St  John.  Although 
this  date  is  sanctioned  by  Grotius,  who  supposes  that  the  visions  of 
the  book  were  seen  at  several  times,  and  that  tliey  were  afterwards 

'  Sir  Isaac  Newtiai's  Observations  on  ^ho  Prophecies  of  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse  of 
St.  John,  pp.  251—253. 

'  Lanipe,  Comment,  in  £vang.  Joannis,  torn.  i.  pp.  125 — 131.  Lardner's  Works,  Sva 
vol.  ii.  pp.  110  —  128.;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  C27 — 647.  Michaclis,  vol.  iv.  pp.  461  —  500.  528 
—544.  l)r.  WoDitlioiise's  Dissertation,  pp.  89  —  \A\.  J)r.  W.  has  considered  at  lcn.^Mli, 
and  refuted,  r^everal  minor  olijcciiuiis  i>f  Michaclis  and  Dr.  Less,  which  want  of  room  hus 
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joined  together  in  one  book ;  yet  tliere  are  two  very  material  objec- 
tions agiiinst  it.  Tht  first  is,  that  there  was  no  persecution  of  the 
Christians  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  consequently  John's  banish- 
ment to  Patmos  cannot  be  referred  to  that  period.  This  erapcror  did, 
indeed,  issue  an  edict  for  banishing  the  Jews  from  Rome,  but  it  did 
not  affect  the  Jews  in  the  provinces,  much  less  the  Christians ;  and 
the  governors  had  no  authority  to  banish  either  Jews  or  Christians 
out  of  their  provinces  without  an  order  from  the  emperor:  besides,  it 
does  not  appear  that  St.  John  was  at  Ephcsus  during  the  reign  of 
Claudius.  The  second  objection  to  this  date  is  founded  on  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  seven  churches  in  Asia,  to  which  the  Apocalypse 
is  addressed,  did  not  exist  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Claudius ;  for  this 
fact  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  history  given  of  the  first  ]ilantiiig 
of  Christianity  in  Asia  Minor  related  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

2.  It  has  been  maintained,  on  the  authority  of  the  subscription  to 
the  Syriac  version  of  the  Apocalypse,  that  St.  John  wrote  it  in  the 
island  of  Patmos,  in  the  reign  of  the  emjieror  Nero,  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem.  This  opinion  is  adopted  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ' ; 
but  it  is  untenable,  for  the  Apocalypse  was  not  translated  into  Syriac 
until  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  (and  possibly  not  till  much  later) 
and  the  anonymous  subscription  is  of  no  force. 

3.  Another  hypothesis  makes  this  book  to  have  been  written  before 
the  time  of  Doinitian,  atfd  before  the  Jewish  war;  but  it  does  not 
determine  whether  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  or  in  that  of 
Nero. 

4.  The  most  probable  and  generally  received  opinion  is,  that  John 
was  banished  into  Patmos  towards  the  end  of  Domitian's  reign,  by 
virtue  of  his  edicts  for  persecuting  the  Christians;  and  that  he  had 
the  Revelation  contained  in  the  Apocalypse  during  his  exile ;  and 
that  he  sent  it  as  commanded  to  the  seven  churches.  IrenaiuH,  who 
appears  to  be  followed  by  Origen,  .and  other  early  fathers,  refers  the 
ajjostle's  exile  to  the  latter  part  of  Domitian's  reign,  and  he  says  that 
he  there  received  the  Revelation  described  in  the  Apocalypse.  In- 
ternal evidence  likewise  supports  this  conclusion.  For  in  the  three 
first  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  seven  Asiatic  churches  are  de- 
scribed as  being  in  that  advanced  and  flourishing  state  of  society  and 
discipline,  and  to  have  undergone  those  changes  in  their  faith  and 

'  Sir  Isaac  Newton  endeavoured  to  support  his  hypothesis  liy  alleging  that  tlic  apostolic 
epistles  contain  quotations  Irom  the  Apocalypse  ;  and  his  hypotlicsis  has  recently  te.n 
a'lontcd  by  l)r  'I'illoch  in  his"  Dissonatlons"  introductory  to  the  Blurty  of  tins  iKKik.  Dr. 
T  it  nnist  be  arknowledped,  has  conducted  his  view  ol  ihe  subject  witli  k]""'  mnenuity 
and  skill  •  but  the  arguments  for  the  hU  date  are  decisive  to  the  writer  ol  these  pages. 
■Ihe  coUection  of  verbally  imrallel  passages,  between  the  Apocalypse  and  the  Epistlw,  it 
has  been  forcibly  observed,  -  ap|.ear  to  prove  that  the  apostles  n.  t'eneral  were  well  ac- 
uuainlod  with  the  subjects  concerning  which  St.  John  prophesied,  but  that  'hey  kn.w 
^lein  by  the  influence  of  iho  same  Holy  Spirit  which  dictated  them  to  St.  John.  ITij: 
expression,  in  question,  therefore,  were  common  to  .11  the  I"'?'"'' ':"^"  f,  '"' ^l^ 
TesUmont."  Townsend'e  New  Testament  arranged  in  Chronological  Order,  vol.  h.  p  6.,! 
rTho  Neroiiic  date  of  the  Apocalypse  has  of  late  been  argued  on  grounds  of  .ntcrnal 
-vide  cc  creeially  based  on  arTntcrpretation  of  chap.  xviL  10.  ;  bat  this  contradicts  the 
ernre  Mes  imony  of  Irena^us.  who  received  infonnalion  relative  to  the  Apocalypse  fro,n 
tho«  who  LTd  known  John  face  to  f«;e  ;  it  also  a«mne.  a  certain  interpretation  a.  un- 
doubted.] 
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morale,  which  could  not  have  taken  place  if  they  had  not  heen  planted 
for  a  considerable  time.  Thus,  the  church  of  Ephcsus  is  censured 
for  having  left  "  her  first  love."  Tliat  of  Sardis  "  had  a  name  to  live, 
but  was  dead."  The  church  of  Laodicea  had  fallen  into  lukewarm- 
ness  and  indifference.  Now  the  church  of  Ephesus,  for  instance,  was 
not  founded  by  Paul  until  the  latter  part  of  Claudius's  rei<rn ;  and 
when  he  wrote  to  them  from  Rome,  a.  d.  61,  instead  of  reproving 
them  for  any  want  of  love,  he  conunends  their  love  and  faith.  (Epli. 
i.  15.)  Further,  it  appears  from  the  llevelation  that  the  Nicolaitane 
formed  a  sect  when  this  book  was  written,  since  tiiey  are  expressly 
'  named:  whereas  they  are  not  noticed  in  the  writings  of  the  other  « 
apostles.  It  is  also  evident,  from  various  passages  of  the  Revelation,  \ 
th:it  there  had  been  an  open  persecution  in  the  provinces.  John  ^ 
himself  had  been  banished  into  Fatnios  for  the  testimony  of  Jesua. 
The  church  of  Ephesus  (or  it«  bishop)  is  commended  for  its  "  labour 
and  patience"  which  seems  to  imply  persecution.  This  is  still  nioie 
evidentinthe  following  address  to  the  church  of  Smyrna  (Rev.  ii.  9.): 
"  1  know  thy  works  and  tribuliition,"  3\i-\jrw :  wiiiuh  last  word 
always  denotes  persecution  in  the  New  Testament,  and  is  so  explained 
in  the  following  verse. 

Lastly,  in  Rev.  ii.  13.  mention  is  made  of  a  martyr  named  Antipas, 
who  was  put  to  death  at  Pcrgainos.  Tiioiigh  ancient  ecclesiastical 
history  gives  us  no  information  concerning  this  Antipas,  yet  it  is  cer- 
tain, according  to  all  the  rules  of  language,  that  what  is  here  said  is 
to  be  understood  literally,  and  not  mystically,  as  some  expositors  have 
explained  it.  Since,  therefore,  the  perscculion,  mentioned  in  the 
tliree  first  chajiters  of  the  Apocalypse,  cannot  relate  to  the  tiuie  of 
Claudius,  who  did  not  persecute  the  Christians,  nor  to  the  time  of 
Nero,  whose  persecution  did  not  reach  the  provinces,  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  referred  to  Domitian,  according  to  ecclesiastical  tradition.' 

Domitian's  death  is  related  to  iuive  liappened  in  September,  A.  d. 
96.  The  Christian  exiles  were  tlien  liberated,  and  John  was  per- 
mitted to  return  to  Ephesus.  As  however,  the  emperor's  decease, 
and  the  permission  to  return,  could  not  be  known  in  Asia  immediately, 
some  time  must  intervene  before  the  ai)08tle  could  be  at  liberty  either 
to  write  the  Apocalyj)se  at  Ephesus'',  or  to  send  it  by  messengere  ; 

from  Patmos.  We  conclude,  tlierefore,  with  Dr.  Mill,  Le  Clerc, 
Basnagc,  Dr.  Lardner,  Bishop  Tomline,  Dr.  ^yoodhouse,  and  other 
eminent  critics,  in  placing  the  Apocalyi)se  in  the  year  96  or  97.'  ' 

IV.  The  Occasion  of  writing  the  Apocalypse  is  sufficiently  evident 
from  the  book  itself.  John,  being  in  exile  in  the  ishind  of  Patmos, 
is  favoured  with  the  appearance  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  him,  and 
is  repeatedly  commanded  to  commit  to  writing  the  visions  which  he 


'  Bcausohre  ct  T/KnTant,  Preface  siir  l\Apocftlyp.se  de  Saint  Jean,  ])p.  613,  614. 

•  From  tlio  expression  in  Ilev.  i.  9.  "  /  wxa  in  the  Isle  of  Patiiton"  Dr.  "VVoodliouse  is  of 
opinion  that  there  seems  to  bo  internal  evidence  that  the  llevelation  was  written  after  St 
John  had  left  Patmos.  But  this  is  not  conclusive  ;  tlie  tense  in  such  a  case  refers  to  the 
time  when  the  book  would  bo  received,  and  not  to  the  writer's  [xjint  of  view. 

"  Michftclis,  vid.  iv.  pp.  518—528.  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  |)|i.  0.').') — fi.18. ;  4to.  vol.  L 
I'p.  4.5(1 — 453.  Dr.  Woodhousc's  Dissertation,  jip.  6  —  25.  Pritii  lntro<l.  ad  Nov.  TeeL 
Pl>.  120— 1.-I2. 


beheld.  (Sec  Rev.  i.  11.  19.,  ii.  1.  8.  12.  18.,  iii.  1.  7.  14.,  xiv.  13., 
xix.  9.,  and  xxi.  5.)  The  Scope  or  design  of  this  book  is  twofold ; 
Jirst,  generally  to  make  known  to  the  apostle  "  the  things  which  arc" 
(i.  19.),  that  is,  the  then  present  state  of  the  Christian  churches  in 
Asia;  B.nA,  secondly,  and  principally,  to  reveal  to  him  "the  things 
which  shall  be  hereafter,"  events  which  lead  on  to  the  church's  consum- 
mation in  glory.  "  The  prophecy  of  the  Revelation,"  says  Daubuz, 
"  was  designed  as  a  standing  monument  to  the  church,  to  know  what 
destinies  attend  it;  and  that,  when  men  should  suffer  for  the  name  of 
Christ,  they  might  here  find  some  consolation  both  for  themselves  and 
for  the  church:  — for  themselves,  by  the  prospect  and  certainty  of  a 
reward;  —  for  the  church  by  the  testimony  that  Christ  never  forsakes 
it,  but  will  conquer  at  last." 

V.  The  Apocalypse,  therefore,  consists  of  two  principal  divisions 
or  parts;  viz. 

After  the  title  of  the  book  (i.  1—3.), 

Paut  I.   contains  a  elai,  the  "things  which  are;"  that  is,  the  then 

present  state  of  the  ckur cites. 

Skct.  1.  The  Epistle  of  John  to  the  seven  churches,  and  hi.t  ac- 
count of  the  aj>pcarancc  of  the  Lord  Jesus  witli  the  symbols  of 
his  ]iower,  togetlicr  with  the  comini.ssion  given  by  him  to  the 
apostle,  to  write  what  he  beholds,  (i.  9 — 20.) 

Sect.  2.  The  Address  or  Epistle  to  the  Church  at  Ephcsu.". 
(ii.  1—7.) 

Sect.  3.    The   Address   or   Epistle    to   the  Church   at    Smyrn.i. 

(ii.  8—11.) 
Sect.  4.  The   Address  or  Epistle  to   the  Church  at   Perganios. 

(ii.  12— 17.)  ,^,        . 

Sect.  5.  The   Address   or  Epistle    to   the   Church  at   Iliyatira. 

(ii.  18—29.)  ... 

Sect.  6.  The  Address  or  Epistle  to  the  Church  at  Sardis.  (ni. 

I  p    \ 

Sect.  7.  The  Address  or  Epistle  to  the  Church  at  Philadol])hia. 

(iii.  7—13.)  ,  ^      ,. 

Sect.  8.  The  Address   or  Epistle   to  the  Church  at  Laodicea. 

(iii.'  14—22.) 

The  seven  churches  of  the  Lydian  or  Proconsular  Asia,  to  whirl,  (hese  Epistles  were 
addressed,  are  supposed  to  have  been  planted  by  the  apostle  1  uol  and  l.i.s  a.Ms lantii 
durin..  their  ministry.  They  lie  nearly  in  an  amphitheatre,  and  are  addressed  ae- 
cordin""  to  their  geographieal  positions.  Vitrini,'a  and  other  e.mnent  com.nentalors 
have  supposed  that  the  seven  Epistles  to  the  apocalyptie  el.urches  are  prophetical  ot 
so  many  successive  periods  and  states  of  the  chur.h,  from  the  beginmn-  ""-'";"- 
tianity  to  the  consummation  of  .ill  things.  15ut  for  this  opnnon  lJi»hop  Newton 
thinks,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  sumoient  eviden.e,  and  it  is  in  fact  contradicted 
bv  the  book  of  Uevelallon  itself;  for  the  last  stale  o(  the  church  is  here  described 
as  the  most  glorious  of  all,  but  in  the  last  state  of  these  Epistles,  that  of  ^^'^'^'^^ 
the  church  is  represented  as  "  wretched  and  miserable,  and  poor,  and  blmd,  and 
naked  "  But  though  these  Epistles  have  rather  a  literal  than  a  mystical  meaning, 
vet  they  contain  excellent  precepts  ami  e.xliori:,fiu,.s,  commendalions  ami  reproofs 
^  omi sT,  and  threatenings,  Ivhich  are  calculated  to  allord  instruclmn  t"„'  -"'':"-;::': 
huich  of  Christ  at  all  limes.  "  Some  rlu.rches,"  Dr.  Hales  remarks,  like  those  of 
Suidis,  'n.yialra,  and  E.iodicea,  are   lukewarm  and  greatly  corrupted;    others  in  a 
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mixed  state,  as  those  of  Epli.jsua  anj  Perifamos:    and  snmp  .till  ,:„»,  ■ 

flourishing  and  have  not  Jeni.d  the  faith  tt  CMsCm  Tn  yrn.     nd  PhiU.lZir 

An.l  the  ad.nonitions  addressed  to  th.-m-  I.  To  repent  andn-rnrn.  .1  "" 

9    T«  r„i»«t  f,.lu..  .1...  .-.1  ■     .   .     repeni  and  reloriu  tlieir  ways:— 


2.  To  reject  fulse  apostles  and  corrii|)t  doitiines; 
and  stcadfaslni'ss  in  ihe  fi '■'  .    ••    . 


-3.  To  retain 


ways: 
tb.ir   patienuB 


ninvi 
'lie 
(Rev 


stcadlaslni'ss  in  ihe  f«ith;  — 4    Under  the  nennhv  nf  »,.„•        .i    •      , '     ^""^'' 
ed,-  or  their  established  churches     xn«usired-'f,eenualW^;r;^    '","""  "I,' 

'  ":ii^!^^^' '""  *''"•  "'*"' '" ''-"  -■'*  ^  ^^^^-Tiz^ 

all  til  J.  "'  ■'"''  '"  "''  ^'"'"^  C""*""""""""  of 

Skpt   J'  Vu"  '''^r'J'^^l^Z  "'■/''«  divine  glory  in  heaven,  (iv.) 
bLcr.  2    Ihe  sealed  book    the  Lamb  who  opena  it,  and  the  prai  C8 
^  eung  by  the  heavenly  choir,  (v.)  p-aisLs 

Sect.  3.  The  opening  of  tlie  first  six  seals,  (vi  ) 
bECT  4.   The  sealing  of  the  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand,  and 
theprcsenUtion  of  the  paln.-bearing  multitude  before  the  throne. 

Sect.  5.    The   opening   of  the   seventh   seal,  and   the   six   firat 
trumpets,  and  the  prophetic  coniiniasion  to  John. 

^ ';  el'n  z:Xc^^  TS  ""'■ ""' ""  ^°"""'''°" ""  "'^  ""«'='  -"^  "■• 

^  wois.'VaT  '^'"  "'"'"'^"  ^''''- ^-''•^'  ""'^   '^'^  Jenunciation  of  the  three 

§111.  TUuJl/th  trumpet  and  the/rj/  woe.  (ix.  1—12.) 

§  IV.  The  sixlh  trumpet  iind  the  second  woe    (ix    13—21  ) 

^  7Jnl^  ^"'.  !;'""l''"=''<="'  "'''""  "<■  tl"--  "pen  little  Ix-ok.  the  measurine  of  the 
temple,  and  the  two  witnesses,  (x.  1—11.,  xi.  1  —  14.)  ^ 

Sect.  6.  The  sounding  of  the  seventh  trumpet— the  vision  of  the 
woman  persecuted  by  the  dragon,  and  of  the  wild  beasts  from 
the  sea  and  irom  the  land,   (xi,  15  —  19.,  xii.  xiii  ) 

Sect.  7.  The  vision  of  the  Lamb  and  the  hundred  and  forty-four 
thousand  elect  on  Alount  Sion,  and  the  proclamations  or  warn- 
ings. 

§  i.  The  Lamb  on  Mount  Sii)n.  (xiv.  1 5.) 

§  !':  The/ri/  .-in^'el  |)ri)claim3.  (xiv.  G,  7.) 

§  ill.  The  seroiiil  un;;il  pioelaiiiis.   (xiv.  8.) 

§iv.  'ihe //»>(/ aiiij:ol  proeliiims.   (xiv.  9—12) 

§  v.  Tl:e  blessedness  of  those  who  die  in  the  Lord  proeluimed.  (xiv   13  ) 

Svi.   the  vision  of  the  harvest  and  the  vintage,  (xiv.  14— 20.) 

Sect.  8   contains  the  seven  vials  and  the  episode  of  the  harlot  of 
liabylon  and  her  fall. 

§i.  The  vision  preparatory  to  the  seven  vials,  (xt.  xvi.  1.) 
§  II.  The  pouring  out  of  tlie  seven  vials    (xvi.  2—21.) 
§;"•  '^'''«  Breat  hailot,  or  Uabylon.  (xvii.) 
§iv.  'riicjud^rmentofHabyhin  continued,  (xviii.) 

^  new  je::i;;i:i;::  \:riZii''' """  '"'''''"'• ""' "'"" ''"  "•'''"""' "'"" 


.c,L'lion"''vol.''ii^p''l  W°  °'  *^''"'"°'°e7.  VOL  il.  book  li.  p.  1294.     Bi.liop  Newton'.  Di^' 
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Sect.  9.  contains  the  grand  conflict,  the  millennium,  the  conflict 
renewed,  the  judgment,  and  the  new  creation. 

§  i.  'I'he  appearance  of  the  Lord  with  his  followers,  for  battle  and  victory,  (xix. 

11  —  18.) 
§  ii.  The  conflict  and  victory  over  the  beust  and  false  prophet,  (xix.  19—21.) 
§  iii.  Satan  bound,  the  first  resurrection,  and  the  millennium,  (xx.  1 — 6.) 
§  iv.  Satan  loosed,  deceives  the  nations,  and  is  cast  into  the  burning  lake.  (xx. 

7—10) 
§  V.  The  general  resurrection  and  final  juilgnient.  (xx.  11 — 15.) 

Sect.  10.   Description  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  (xxi.,  xxii.  1 — 5.) 
The  Conclusion,  (xxii.  6  —  21.) 

Vr.  No  book  has  been  more  commented  upon,  or  has  given  rise  to 
a  greater  variety  of  interpretations,  tiian  the  Afiocalyjiac,  whicli  has 
ever  been  accounted  tlic  most  difficult  portion  of  the  New  TesUinicnt. 
The  figurative  language  in  which  the  visiims  are  delivered;  the 
variety  of  symbols  under  wliicli  the  events  arc  presignilitd  ;  the  ex- 
tent of  the  jirophetical  information,  which  appears  to  ])erva<le  all 
ui'es  of  the  Christian  church,  allord  little  lio]ie  of  jierfict  unity  of 
judgment  in  its  elucidation,  till  a  further  process  of  time  shall  have 
ripened  more  of  the  events  foretold  in  it,  and  have  given  safer  scope 
to  investigation.' 

lleferring  the  reader,  therefore,  to  the  works  of  Mode,  Daubuz, 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Bishops  Newton  and  Ilurd,  Lowman,  Fabcr,  Dr. 
Hales,  and  others,  who  have  attempted  to  illustrate  these  suldime 
and  mysterious  prophecies,  and  especially  to  the  learned  and  pious 
Lbours  of  Dr.  Woodhouse,  we  shall  conclude  this  article  with  the 
following  canons  of  interpretation,  which  have  been  proposed  by  tho 
last-mentioned  eminent  critic  and  divine. 

1.  Compare  the  language,  the  symbols,  and  the  prcdicticins  of  the  Apooalypse 
with  those  of  former  revelations;  and  a<Jinit  only  such  interpretation  as  ahall 
appear  to  have  the  sanction  of  this  divine  authority. 

2.  Unless  the  language  and  symbols  of  the  A|)Ocaly)>se  should  in  particul.ir 
passages  direct,  or  evidently  re()uire,  another  mode  of  application,  the  predictions 
ure  to  be  applied  to  the  progressive  church  of  Chriat. 

3.  The  kingdom  which  is  the  subject  of  tliis  prophetic  book  is  not  a  temporal 
but  a  spiritual  kingdom  ;  —  not  "  a  kingdom  of  this  world  "  (.tohn  xviil.  M\  ),  not 
established  by  the  means  and  apparatus  of  worldly  pomp,  not  bearing  the  external 
ensigns  of  royalty ;  but  governing  the  inward  man,  by  possession  of  the  ruling 
principles:  the  kingdom  of  God,  says  our  Lord,  is  within  yon.  (Lnke  xvii.  21.) 
The  predictions  relative  to  this  kingdom,  therefore,  arc  to  be  spiritually  inter- 
preted. Wars,  conquests,  and  revoliitiims,  of  vast  extent  and  great  political  iiii- 
imrt,  are  not  the  object  of  the  apocalyptical  prophecies ;  unless  they  appear  lo  have 
promoted  or  retarded  in  a  considerable  degree  the  real  progress  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ,  whose  proper  reign  is  in  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  his  subjects. 
"  His  rei^n  ia  advanced,  when  Christian  prmciplca,  when  faith,  and  righteousness, 
and  charity  abound.  It  is  retarded,  when  ignorance,  impurity,  idolatrous  8u|)er- 
■tilion,  and  wickednesa  prevail." 


'  Brit  Grit.  vol.  xxix.  p.  191.  Roscnmiillcr  (Scholia,  vol  v.  pp.  614 — 619.)  and  Dr. 
A.  Clarke  (I'rcface  to  the  Revelation,  pp.  i. — x.)  have  given  an  abstract  of  various  hypo- 
flicscs  relative  to  tho  interpretation  of  ihc  Apocalypse,  some  of  which  are  sufficiently 
estravaganl.  See  also  Celliricr's  InUoduction  au  Noov.  Test  pp.  497— ."iOI.  an.!  Hug'. 
Introduction,  vol  ii.  §  187. 
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4.  Wo  nie  not  U>  ntlciniit  the  |iiirliciiliii-  exjjhiiialion  ef  llioBC  prophecies  wliirh 
remain  to  he  fulfillod.' 

[To  discuss  tlic  principlos  of  apocalyptic  intcr]>rctjiti<)n  would  re- 
quire a  scpanitc  dissertiition,  fur  exceed iiii;  any  aililifinn  wliieh  could 
be  properly  introduced  into  this  pliicc  by  the  editor.  The  writera 
mentioned  above  ap[)nar  to  bclonj;  to  one  chiss  of  exporitors.  Jt  niiiy 
be  of  assiatancc  to  the  reader  if  the  editor  states  the  mode  in  which 
he  haa  been  accuatomcd  to  classify  the  syatcnia  of  interpretation 
(usinjT  terms  which  had  been  in  part  cm[>loycd  by  others),  and  which 
has  been  found  by  some  to  be  a  convenient  arrangement.' 
J  The  Icadinj^  schemes  of  apocalyptic  interpretation  are  four:  lat, 
The  Preteritist,  regarding  the  book  as  having  to  do  with  events  lonw 
past:  most  who  thus  regard  this  book  assume  that  its  date  is  very 
early,  and  they  see  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  as  the  great  event 
to  which  it  leads. 

2nd,  The  continuous.  On  this  scheme  the  book  is  a  progressive 
history,  divided,  according  to  some,  into  parallel  narrations,  but 
being,  according  to  others,  altogether  consecutive.  Those  who  thus 
regard  the  book  adopt  the  canon  that,  in  pro[ihetic  language,  a  day 
stands  for  a  year. 

3rd,  The  simjde  futurist.  On  this  scheme,  "  the  things  which  are" 
relate  to  the  actual  time  of  the  ajKistlc;  while  "the  things  which 
shall  be  herealter"  relate  to  what  introduces  the  coming  of  Christ 
(especially  in  a  jieriod  of  1260  days),  so  that  this  portion  of  the  book 
ia  regarded  as  future,  and  of  course  all  that  issues  out  of  it. 

4th,  The  extreme  futurist.  According  to  this  scheme  the  whole 
of  the  Revelation  is  future.  The  seven  churches  are  regarded  as 
Beven  churches  if  Jews  which  will  be  formed  after  the  ^rst  resurrec- 
tion, and  to  them  the  instruction  was  to  be  given :  and  then  in  quick 
succession  follow  the  other  events  that  are  mentioned. 

Of  these  four  schemes  the  preteritist  and  the  continuous  agree  in 
regarding  the  book  as  a  relation  of  successive  events  from  the  time 
when  it  was  written,  but  they  differ  as  to  the  terminus  ad  quern. 
Some  who  expound  on  the  continuous  scheme  believe  that  the  book 
teaches  a  literal  "  first  resurrection,"  while  others  do  not. 

The  simple  futurist  view  divides  the  book,  and  supposes  (like 
Irenaius  and  Ilippolytus)  an  interval  of  unmarked  length  between 
the  two  parts.  This  is  avoided  by  the  extreme  futurists,  who  carry 
on  "  the  things  that  are"  to  a  time  when  the  present  church,  gathered 
of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  shall  no  longer  be  on  the  earth,  being  (it  has 
been  said)  made  partakers  of  a  first  resurrection,  anterior  to  the  first 
resurrection  of  chap.  xx. 

It  was  not  intended  to  discuss  these  modes  of  interpretation,  or  to 
show  what  subdivisions  of  opinion  may  exist,  but  only  to  point  out 
the  genend  distinctions.] 

Although  many  parts  of  the  Apocalypse  are  necessarily  obscure  to 
us,  because  they  contain  predictions  of  events  still  future,  yet  enough 
18  sufficiently  clear  to  convey  to  us  the  most  important  religious  in-  ^ 

'  Dr.  Woodhouse'a  trnnslation  of  the  Apocaljpse,  pp.  \i\. — xix. 
'  Bee  Dr.  Davidson's  Introduction,  iii.  618,  619. 
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slruction.  This  book  is  to  us  precisely  what  the  proi)licries  of  the 
Old  Testament  were  to  the  Jews,  nor  is  it  in  any  degree  more  inex- 
plicable. "  No  prophecies  in  the  llevelatioii  can  be  more  clouded 
with  obscurity,  than  that  a  child  should  be  born  of  a  pure  vugm  — 
that  a  mortal  should  not  see  corruption  -that  a  person  dt-spiscU  and 
numbered  an.ong  malefactor.,  should  l.c  estal,li»l..-d  lor  ever  on  the 
throne  of  David.  Yet  still  the  pious  Jew  ].rc8crved  Ins  faith  entire 
amidst  all  these  wonderful,  and,  in  appearance,  contrad.cUiry  intima- 
tions. He  looked  into  the  holy  books  in  which  they  were  eontan.ed 
with  reverence;  and  with  an  eye  of  patient  expectation  '  waited  lor 
the  consolation  of  Israel.'  We,  in  the  same  manner,  h.ok  up  to  (he.c 
prophecies  of  the  Apocalypse,  for  the  full  consummation  of  the  great 
Lheme  of  the  Gospel;  when  Christianity  shall  finally  prevail  over 
all  the  corruptions  of  the  world,  and  be  universally  established  in  its 
utmost  purity."' 

'  Gilpin's  ExposiUon  of  the  New  TeBtftmcnt,  vol.  ii.  I>.  42  S, 
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APPENDIX. 


ox   THE   SOURCES   OF    THE    FIRST   THREE    GOSPELS. 

I.  That  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  should  contain 
BO  much  verbal  agreement,  and  yet  that  there  should  exist  sucii 
striking  differences  as  appear  in  the  parallel  accounts  of  the^-e  three 
Evangelists  when  they  relate  the  same  discourses  or  transactions,  is 
indeed  a  moat  remarkable  circumstance.  Hence  several  cuiiticnt 
writers  have  been  induced  to  discuss  tliis  singular  fact  with  great 
ability  and  equal  ingenuity  :  and  although  the  testimonies  which  we 
have  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Gospels  arc  so  clear 
and  decisive,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  private  Christians  ; 
yet,  since  various  learned  men  have  offered  different  hypotheses  to 
account  for,  and  explain,  these  phenomena,  the  author  would  deem 
his  labours  very  imperfect,  if  he  suffered  them  to  pass  unnoticed. 

Four  principal  hypotheses  have  been  ofl'ered,  to  account  for  these 
verbal  similarities  and  occasional  differences  between  the  first  tlncc 
Evangelists;  viz.  1.  That  one  or  two  of  the  Gospels  were  taken 
from  another;  2.  That  all  three  were  derived  from  some  original 
document  common  to  the  Evangelists  ;  3.  That  tlioy  were  derived 
from  detiched  narratives  of  part  of  the  history  of  our  Saviour,  com- 
municated by  the  apostles  to  the  first  converts  to  Christianity  ;  ami, 
4.  That  they  were  derived  from  oral  tradition.  We  shall  briefly 
state  the  arguments  that  have  been  offered  for  and  against  tlic^e 
various  hypotheses. 

II.  The  FIRST  and  most  commonly  received  opinion  has  been,  that 
one  or  two  of  the  first  three  Evangelists  had  copied  or  abridged  from 
the  third,  or  one  from  the  other  two.  Thus  Vogel  endeavoured  to 
show  that  Mark  made  use  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  and  that  Matthew 
drew  from  Mark  and  Luke.'  Grotius,  Mill,  Simon,  Calmet,  Wetstein, 
Wolfius,  Drs.  Owen  arid  Harwood,  and  others,  after  Augustine,  have 
asserted  that  Mark  was  an  epitomiscr  of  Matthew.  Griesbach'  and 
Dr.  Townson '  have  maintained  that  both  Mark  and  Luke  had  seen 
and   consulted   the    Gospel   of  Matthew.     Hug   has   defended    the 

'  Vogel,  iiber  die  EnUtehung  der  drey  erstcn  Evangelicn  Con  tlio.  Origin  of  the  fi™t 
Three  Goapela),  in  G»blcr'»  Journal  fiir  auscrlesene  Thculogisch  Litcmtur,  Band  1.  Stuck  1. 
p.  \.  et  teq. 

•  Orieabach,  in  Kuinikl'a,  Rupcrti's,  and  Vclthuscn's  Coinmentstionos  Tlicologioe, 
torn.  i.  pp.  303.  et  teq.  Griuabatli'a  hypiilhciis  waa  refuted  liy  Kopi*,  in  Pott'a  and 
Ruperti's  Syllogo  Coinmcntalionum  Tlicoli.giiaruiii,  turn.  i.  pp.  55.  et  >eq.  Aintnnn  de- 
funded  Orlesbarli'a  hypotbesia,  and  also  coiitcndcj  tbut  Luke  made  n»e  of  tbe  Gre.k  vcr- 
■i.m  of  St.  Miitthew'a  Gospel,  whieb  he  correelcd  and  enlarged.  Dissertntio  de  I.uea 
emondatorc  Mattbiei.      Erlangie,  1805.  4to.  .,,,,, 

•  Diacouraca  on  the  Four  Goapela,  Oxford,  1778,  <to.i  or  Tol.  L  of  Dr.  lownwn  a 
Worka,  pp.  1—273. 
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opinion  that  Mark  had  before  him  the  Gospel  written  by  Matthew 
for  tlie  Jews  dwelling  in  Palestine',  and  that  Luke  made  use  of  the 
Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark.'  Seller  affirmed  that  Mark  trans- 
lated into  Greek  and  enlriigcJ  the  Syto-Ch:ild:iic  Gospel  of  Matthew; 
that  this  Syro-Chaldaic  Gospel,  enlarpcd  in  many  places,  either  by 
Matthew  himself,  or  by  other  men  worthy  of  credit,  was  subsequently 
translated  into  Greek  either  by  the  Evangelist  or  some  other  person ; 
and  that  the  Greek  translator  consulted  the  Gospel  of  Mark.*  Storr 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  Gospel  of  Mark  wiia  the  source  whence 
Matthew  and  Luke  derived  materials  for  their  Gospels.*  Busching 
"was  of  opinion  tiiat  Matthew  and  Mark  compiled  from  Luke.' 
Saunier  maintains  that  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Luke,  and  John,  are 
authentic  and  independent  narratives ;  that  Mark  made  use  of  those 
by  Matthew  and  Luke ;  and  that  the  passages,  not  to  be  found  in 
either  of  these,  were  8upj)lied  by  Peter,  under  whose  direction  he 
wrote.*  And,  la.stly,  Janssens  affirms  that  the  agreement  and  dis- 
agreement between  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  are  sufficiently 
accounted  for,  by  saying,  after  the  ancient  Fathers,  that  Mark  com- 
posed his  Gospel  after  that  of  Matthew,  and  after  the  preaching  of 
Peter.'  Not  to  dwell  upon  the  uncertainty  of  these  various  hypo- 
theses, all  of  which  diffi;r  as  to  the  point  which  was  the  original 
writer,  and  which  of  the  Evangelists  were  copyists  or  abridgers,  the 
opinion  which  they  respectively  are  designed  to  advocate  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  following  weighty  considerations:  — 

1.  They  could  have  no  motive  for  copying  from  each  other. 

"  For,  sa  cacli  ncknowledgcil  the  authority  and  veracity  of  llie  others,  Trhen  their 
narratives  were  knunn,  they  coulil  not  have  been  ao  absurd  as  to  repeat  what  bad 
been  alre.idy  riijlitly  told.  Had  they  then  written  successively,  with  knowledge  of 
each  other's  writings,  it  is  probable,  nay,  it  is  almost  certain,  that  each  subsequent 
author  would  have  set  down  only,  or  at  least  chicHy,  what  his  predecessors  bad 
happened  to  omit.  To  repent  in  substance,  but  in  diHi^rent  words,  what  another 
had  suinciciilly  told,  nii;;lil  have  tiocn  piuclised  by  writers  who  valueii  themselves 
upon  their  peculiar  style  of  expression,  or  their  own  mode  of  compilation.  But  to 
copy  the  very  words  of  another,  whose  account  we  do  not  mean  to  suiicrsede,  and 
to  introduce  thcui  in  the  very  suine  manner,  is  an  idle  and  snperlluons  task,  which 
no  man  in  his  senses  wouhl  ever  undertake.'  That  the  two  Lvangelists,  St.  Mark 
and  St.  Luke,  who  were  not  eye-witnesses  of  the  facts,  and  heard  not  the  discourses 

'  Hug's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  in  loc.  [§  17.  >eq.  ed.  1847]. 

'  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  152 — 185.  of  Dr.  Wait's  translation  :  this  having  been  executed  from 
Hug's  first  edition,  the  learned  translator  of  Dr.  Schlciermachcr's  Critical  Essay  on  th« 
Go.ipcl  of  St.  Luke  has  ttiven  an  abstract  of  Hug's  hypothesis  from  his  second  edition 
published  in  1821.     Introduction,  pp.  xcviii. — cxv. 

*  Seller,  Dissertationes  II.  de  tempore  et  ordiiio  quibua  tria  Evangclia  priora  canonica 
scriptasunt.     Erlanga),  1805-6.  4to. 

'  Storr,  Di.ssertatio  de  fonte  Rvangcliorum  Matthici  et  Lucie,  in  Kuinocl'a  Ruperti's,  and 
Vcltbusen's  Commentationea  Thcologicse,  torn.  iii.  pp.  MO.  et  teq. 

'  Busching,  Harmonie  der  Evangelisten,  pp.  99.  108.  118.  et  teg.  Kuinbel'a  Commen- 
tariiis  in  Libros  llistoricos  Novi  Testamenti,  torn.  i.     Prolcgom.  pp.  1 — 3. 

'  SauiMcr,  Ucber  die  Qucllen  dea  Evnngeliuma  dea  Marcus.  Berlin,  1827.  8vo  Th» 
above  notice  of  Saunicr's  hypothcsia  is  given  from  the  Christian  Examiner,  or  Church  of 
Ireland  Magazine,  vol.  iv.  p.  389. 

'  Janssens,  Hermeneutique  Sacree,  torn.  ii.  p.  11.     Faria,  1828.  Sro. 

*  "  If  I  follow  another  writer,  and  copy  the  tubstanct  of  hia  account  in  other  words,  I 
make  it  my  own,  and  become  responsible,  as  a  second  witness;  but  if  I  take  his  very  words 
my  account  is  resolvable  into  his,  and  it  is  still  but  one  testimony." 
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of  Christ  pronounced,  relate  them  nearly  in  the  same  words  with  those  who  were 
actually  present,  ap|>ears  to  me  to  prove  that  the  narratives  of  all  the  witnesses 
perfectly  agreed  :  that  what  one  wrote  others  had  told,  and  each  precisely  in  the 
same  manner.  The  witnesses  had  all  taken  such  care  to  remember,  with  minute 
exactness,  the  principal  discourses  of  their  Lord,  and  the  occasions  on  which  they 
were  spoken,  and  were  so  often  called  upon  to  repeat  them,  in  piaking  and  confirm- 
ing converts  to  the  faith,  that  a  precision  was  obtained  in  relating  these  particulates, 
of  which,  if  no  other  example  occurs  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  the  reason  is, 
because  no  other  relators  of  facts  and  discourses  were  ever  so  situated.  No  other 
men  ever  had  such  words  and  actions  to  relate  j  such  freiiuent  occasions  to  repeat 
them ;  or  so  many  powerful  reasons  to  relate  Ihein  with  the  strictest  accuracy,  on 
every  possible  occasion.  From  this  cause  it  naturally  arose,  that  they  who  wrote 
as  original  witnesses,  and  they  who  wrote  from  the  testimony  of  such  witnesses, 
agreed,  not  only  subsuntially,  but  almost  verbally.  The  exact  and  literal  truth, 
without  alteration  or  embellishment,  was  equally  delivereil  by  them ;  as  when 
several  perfect  mirrors  n-flect  the  same  object,  the  images  will  be  the  same  in  form, 
at  the  first  or  second  reflection."' 

But,  further,  "  the  copyuig  of  one  book  from  another  is  usually  the  resource  either 
of  ignorance  or  indolence.  Of  ignorance,  when  the  writer  h.ui  no  knowledge  of  the 
facS,  except  what  he  di  rives  from  the  author  whom  he  copies :  of  indolence,  when, 
though  previously  informed,  he  Ukes  the  statement  of  another,  which  he  approves, 
to  save  himself  the  thought  and  trouble  which  would  be  required  for  forming  an 
original  narrative.  With  res|)ect,  then,  to  the  Evangelists,  above  all  other  writers, 
we  may  eurely  ask,  if  they  knew  not  of  a  certainty  what  they  undertook  to  write, 
why  did  they  undertake  it?  But  if  they  knew  from  their  own  recollection  or  en- 
quiries, why  should  they  copy  from  any  other  person  ?  If  they  thought  a  '"=«">«'- 
rative  was  wanted,  why  should  they  cony  one  which  was  already  to  be  bail  ?  If 
they  are  supposed  to  have  copied  through  ignorance,  why  did  they  presume  to  alter 
even  a  single  word?  If  they  copied  through  indolence,  the  very  same  indolence 
wouM  doubtless  have  led  them  to  copy  word  for  word,  which  is  much  more  easy 
than  to  copy  with  variations,  but  which  it  never  can  be  pretended  they  have  done 
for  in  iny  liiiea  together.  I  know  but  of  one  more  supposition,  which  can  be  made, 
and  that  is  so  dishonourable  to  the  Evangelists,  that  I  think  no  sincere  Christian 
could  be  induced  to  make  it.  It  is  this:  —That  they  copied,  indeed,  through  igno- 
rance or  indolence,  or  both,  but  inserted  slight  alterations,  as  they  went  on,  for  the 
nurpose  of  dis"uisiiig  or  concealing  their  thefts.  Should  an  enemy  even  presume  to 
sav  this,  for  sifrely  no  other  would  say  it,  to  him  I  would  boldly  reply,  that,  if  so, 
they  were  very  awkward  and  blundering  contrivers;  for  they  altered  so  very  little, 
that  copyin"  has  been  generally  imputed  to  them  :  and  yet  sometimes  so  indiscreetly, 
that  their  Sifferences  have  been,  without  reason,  indeed,  but  hastily,  regarded  as 
contradictions."' 

2  It  doe,  not  appear  thai  any  of  the  learned  aiunent  Christian  writers  had  a  tuj- 
picio:,  that  either  oj  the  first  three  EvangelUU  had  seen  the  other  GospeU  before  he 
wrote  his  own. 


be  profitably  related :"  or,  "  that  he  wrote  last,  supplying  some  things  which  had 
been  omitted  by  the  former  Kvangelists."  To  mention  no  others,  tusebius  bishop 
of  Ca;aarea',  Epiphanius*.  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia',  and  Jerome',  expre«i  thera- 
aclves  in  this  manner.  Towards  Uie  close  of  the  fourth  century,  indeed,  or  e«-ly  m 
he  fifth  Augustine'  suppoaed  that  the  first  three  Evangelists  were  not  totally 
£orant  of  each  other's  laloura,  and  considered  Mark's  Gospel  a.  an  abridgment 


'  Narts's  Veracity  of  the  Evangelists,  pp  33-35  '  ^i^x^F^^^lll^iT  ■ 

•  Sec  the  passages  from  Eusebiu.  in  ])r  Lardner's  Works.  8vo.  voL  it.  pp.  226.  227. . 

4to.  vol.  ii.  p.  369. 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  iv.  pp.3U.  315.;  4lo.  vol.  ii.  p.  418. 
'  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  iv.  pp  51 1,  512. ;  4io.  vol.  ii.  p.  529. 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  v.  p.  41. ;  4to.  vol.  ii  p.  553. 
'  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  T.  p.  93  ;  4lo   vol.  ii.  p.  583. 
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of  St.  Mattbew'a ;  but  he  was  the  first  of  the  Fathcra  who  advocated  that  notion, 
uid  it  duca  not  apprar  that  he  waa  fnllowcd  by  any  succeeding  writers,  until  it  «u 
revived  in  the  acventeentb  and  eighteenth  centuries,  by  Grotiua  and  others. 

3.  It  is  not  tuitable  to  the  character  of  any  of  the  Evangeliits,  that  they  ihovU 
abridge  or  tramcribe  another  hittorian. 

Matthew  was  an  apostle  and  an  eyc-witneas,  and  consequently  was  able  to  wrilt 
from  hia  own  knowledge ;  or,  \(  there  were  any  parts  of  our  Lord's  ministry  at 
which  be  was  not  present,  he  might  obtain  information  from  his  fellow-apostles  or 
other  eye-witnesses.  And,  with  respect  to  things  which  happened  before  the 
calling  of  the  apostles,  (aa  the  nativity,  infancy,  and  youth  of  (Christ,)  the  apostles 
might  ascertain  them  from  our  Saviour  liiniself,  or  from  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance, on  whoiie  information  they  could  depend. 

Mark  was  (as  we  have  already  seen')  an  early  Jewish  believer,  acquainted  with 
the  apostles,  and  especially  with  St.  IVter,  as  well  as  with  many  other  eyc-wil- 
nesses:  coiise<|uently  he  was  well  quallKcd  to  write  a  Gospel ;  and  that  he  did  not 
abridge  Matthew,  we  hiive  shown  by  an  induction  of  various  particulars.'  Luke, 
though  not  ail  eye-witness  of  Christ's  discourses  and  actions,  was  a  disciple  and 
companion  of  the  apostles,  and  especially  of  Paul ;  he  must  therefore  have  been 
well  qualified  to  write  a  Gospel,  besides,  as  we  have  shown  in  a  former  PHgc',  it 
is  manifest,  from  his  introduction,  that  he  knew  not  of  any  authentic  history  of 
Jesus  Christ  that  hnd  been  then  written  ;  and  he  expressly  says,  that  he  had  ac- 
curately traced  all  thin;:s  from  the  source  in  succession  or  order,  and  he  professes 
to  write  of  them  tu  Thcophilus.  After  such  an  explicit  declaration  aa  this  is,  to 
affirm  that  he  transcribed  many  things  I'rom  one  historian,  and  still  more  from 
another,  is  no  less  than  a  contradiction  of  the  Evangelist  himself. 

4.  It  is  evidtntfrom  the  nature  and  design  of  the  first  three  Gospels,  that  Vie  Eva«' 
gelists  had  not  seen  any  autheidic  written  history  of  Jesus  Christ. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  John  had  seen  the  other  three  Gospels ;  for,  aa 
he  is  snid  to  have  lived  to  a  great  age,  so  it  appears  from  his  Gos|iel  itself  that  ha 
carefully  avoided  the  repetition  of  tilings  related  in  them,  except  a  few  necessary 
facta.  Uut  there  is  no  certain  evi<lence,  either  that  Mark  knew  that  Matthew  had 
written  a  Gos|>cI  before  him,  or  that  Luke  knew  that  the  two  Kvangelists  had 
written  Gospels  before  him.  If  Mark  had  seen  the  work  of  Matthew,  it  is  likely 
that  he  would  have  remained  satisfied  with  it  as  being  the  work  of  an  aposlle  of 
Christ,  thot  is,  nn  eye-witness,  which  he  was  not.  Nor  would  Luke,  who,  from  the 
beginning  of  his  Gospel,  a|)pcnrs  to  have  licen  acquainted  with  several  memoirs  of 
the  sayings  and  actions  of  Christ,  have  oiuitte<l  to  say  that  one  or  more  of  theiu  was 
written  by  nn  apostle,  as  Matthew  was.  ills  silence,  therefore,  is  an  addilicmal 
proof  that  the  first  three  Evangelists  were  totally  unacquainted  with  any  previous 
authentic  written  history  of  Christ. 

5.  The  seeming  contradictions  occurring  in  the  first  three  Onspels  (all  of  which, 
however,  admit  of  solution*,)  are  an  additional  evidence  that  the  Evangelists  did  not 
write  by  conceit,  or. after  having  seen  each  other's  Gospels. 

6.  In  some  of  the  histories  recorded  by  all  these  three  Eoangelists,  there  are  small 
varieties  and  differences,  which  plainly  show  the  same  thing. 

In  illustration  of  this  remark,  it  will  suOice  to  refer  to  ond  compare  the  accounts 
of  the  healing  of  the  demoniac  or  demoniucs  in  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes  (Matt, 
viii.  28 — 34.,  with  Mark  v.  1 — 20.  an<l  Luke  viii.  26—40.);  the  account  of  our 
Lord's  transfiguration  on  the  mount  (Malt.  xvii.  I — 13.  with  Mark  ix.  1 — 13.  and 
Luke  ix.  28— 36.)  ;  and  the  history  of  the  healing  of  the  young  man  after  our 
Saviour's  descent  from  the  mount.  (Matt.  xvii.  14—21.  with  Mark  ix.  14—29.  and 
Luke  ix.  37 — 42.)  In  each  of  the  accounts  here  cited,  the  agreeing  circumslnncei 
which  are  discoverable  in  them  clearly  prove  that  it  is  the  same  history,  but  there 
are  also  acveral  differcncea  equally  evident  in  thciu.     ^Vhoevcr,  therefore,  diligently 

'  See  p.  432.  of  this  volume.  *  8eo  pp.  439 — 441.  of  this  volume. 

•  See  pj).  453,  454.  snpra. 

'  [It  is  now  or  special  importance  to  insist  on  this  point,  because  of  late  the  attempt 
to  explain  diflicultias  has  been  treated  with  needless  contempt.] 
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attends  to  these  circumstances,  must  be  sensible  that  the  Evangelical  historians  did 
not  copy  or  borrow  from  each  other. 

7.  There  are  some  very  remarkable  things  related  in  St.  MuUhew's  Gospel,  of 
which  neither  St.  Marh  nor  St.  Luke  has  taken  any  notice. 

Such  are  the  extraordinary  events  recorded  in  Mutt,  ii ,  xxvit.  19.,xxvii.  51—53., 
and  xxviii.  1 1—15. ;  some  or  all  of  which  would  have  been  noticed  by  Mark  or  Luke, 
had  they  written  with  a  view  of  abridging  or  confirming  Matthew's  history.  It  is 
also  very  observable,  that  Luke  has  no  account  of  the  miracle  of  feeding  "  lour  thou- 
sand with  seven  loaves  and  a  few  small  fishes,"  which  is  related  in  Matt.  xv.  32—39. 
and  Mark  viii.  1—9.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  Luke's  Gospel,  supposing 
(OS  Dr.  Macknight  and  others  have  imagined)  it  to  have  been  first  wittcn,  as  it 
contains  many  remarkable  things  not  to  be  found  in  the  other  Gospels.  Now,  il 
Matthew  or  Mark  had  written  with  a  view  of  abridging  or  confirming  Lukes  his- 
tory, they  would  not  have  passed  by  those  things  without  notice. 

8  All  the  first  three  Evangelists  have  several  things  peculiar  to  themselves ;  which 
show  that  they  did  not  borrow  from  each  other,  awl  that  they  were  aU  well  ac(/iuiinted 
with  the  things  of  which  they  uiulertook  to  write  a  history. 

Many  such  peculiar  relations  occur  in  Matthew's  Gospel,  besides  those  just  cited ; 
and  botli  Mark  '  and  I-ukc*,  as  we  have  already  seen,  have  many  similar  things,  so 
that  it  is  needless  to  adduce  any  additional  instances. 

9.  Lastly,  Dr.  Mill  has  argued  that  the  similarity  of  style  and  composition  is  a 
proof  that  these  Evangelists  had  seen  each  other's  writings. 

But  this  argument  in  Dr.  Lardner's  judgment  is  insulBcient.  In  fact.  Mill  him- 
Bclf  allows"  that  a  very  close  agreement  may  easily  subsist  between  two  authors 
writing  on  the  same  subject  in  the  Greek  language.* 

Ill  The  SECOND  hypothesis,  by  which  some  distinguished  critics 
have  attempted  to  explain  the  verbal  harmony  observable  in  the  first 
three  Gospels,  is  that  which  derives  them  from  some  Common  Guef.k 
or  IIebkew  Document  or  source,  which  occasioned  the  Evangelists 
so  frequently  to  adopt  the  same  terms  and  forms  of  expression.  Le 
Clerc'  was  the  first  writer  to  whom  this  idea  occurred;  and  after  it 
had  lain  dormant  upwards  of  sixty  years,  it  was  revived  and  advocated 
by  KoppeS  and  has  been  modified  in  various  ways  by  subsequent 
writers,  so  that  (aa  it  has  been  severely  but  not  unjust  yreiriarked) 
"hypothesis  has  been  knocked  down  by  hypothesis,  till  the  Gospels 
must  be<rin  to  feel  themselves  in  a  very  awkward  condition. 

Of  these  various  modifications  the  following  is  a  concise  outline:— 
1  MiCiiAELiS,  in  the  fourth  German  edition  of  his  Introduction  , 
■  abandoning  his  former  opinion  that  Mark  copied  from  Matthew, 
"  attributes  the  verbal  harmony  of  all  three  Evangelists  to  the  use 
of  the  same  documents.  But,  as  he  assumes  that  bt.  Matthew 
wrote  in  Hebrew,  he  supposes,  not  that  Matthew  himself,  but  his 
Greek  translator,  had  access  to  the  same  Greek  dociment  or  docu- 
I^enU  which  had  been  used  both  by  St  Mark  and  St.  Luke;  and 

■  See  pp.  439,  440.  supri,  of  tliis  volume.  , 

•  See  p  455.  note  '  suprA,  of  this  volume.  MUln  ""''K-  8  ' 

■  Dr  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  voL  vi.  pp.  223-833^;  4to.  vol  u.  pp.  245-«0. 

•  Clcrici  I-kcL  Hist  ssec  i.  anno  Ixiv.  ^  xk  pp.  429,  "".  Euperli'a 
.  In  liis  dissertation  entitled  Marcus  non  Ep.lomator  Motthai.  See  Fott  s  ana  uupern 

SvUoec,  torn.  i.  pp.  65— 68. 

-  Uri  ish  Critic  and  TheoL  Review,  vol   ii.  pp.  351. 

.  Vo    iii  part  1.  ch.  5  sect.  5.  of  Up.  Marsh's  translation. 

•^  T  T    3 
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that  hence  arose  the  verbal  harmony  between  fJ.P  fi„«i,  r'       i    , 

*«rV.''L';SK''™''T"  ■;«="""«".  -f  "fco-'  eaHiw  modiBMi,., 
ail  .M.re.t,ng  jccounl.'     Accordi„»  lo  Eicl.horn'.  hynotS  2 

^^  With  thc.r  respective  translations  he  thus  designates :-' 

tlf  ?nv       '^'  °V''"  r.'e'"'''  ^°*=^""*'>  '^i"'  «<"««  of  the 

B.  An  Aramaic  Text,  with  some  of  the  greater  additions  now  in  St. 
l^uke.     Not  translated  iridopendcntly 

Ma1-[rrn,Jl'K  '=""'l'"""^'«J.f  A.  and  B.  This  forms  St. 
Mark  8  Gospel,  havmg  been  either  translated  by  himself,  or  an 
early  trnnslat.on  of  it  having  been  revised  by  him 

Luke,  which  was  also  translated  early. 
K  St.  Matthew's  Aramaic  Text,  composed  out  of  A.  and  D.,  except 
some  additions  made  by  St.  Matthew  himself,  who  arranged  the 

I  Bp.  Marsh's  Michaclis,  vol.  iii.  part  2.  p   186 

riUt,"'"G:^,i';;;""',ToT'4eo"=  ''"'-""'^  '''"""•"  E™»e<='-""n  e'  <■«  eoru™  canonic,  aocu. 
•  Kinlcitiing  in  ilns  N.  T.  vol.  i.  1820. 
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whole  of  the  original  Gospel  and  the  additions  chronologically. 

The  translator  of  this  into  Greek  used  the  early  translations  of 

A.  and  D. 
F.   St  Luke's  Aramaic  Text,  composed  of  B.  and  D.  (except  some 

additions  peculiar  to  St.  Luke),  and  translated  by  himself,  with 

the  assistance  of  the  existing  translation  of  D.     B.   is   thus 

common  to  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  but  they  had  no  common 

translation  of  it"' 
This  scheme,  it  will  be  seen,  on  comparison,  does  not  materially 
vary  from  that  proposed  by 

6.  Bishop  Mahsh,  in  his  elaborate  "  Dissertation  on  the  Origin  and 
Com[)Osition  of  our  three  first  Gospels."  After  many  preparatory 
steps,  assigning  reasons  for  the  rejection  of  other  hypotheses,  and 
various  forms  of  this  hy|)othesi8,  Bishop  Marsh  projioscs  his  own 
in  tiie  following  terms,  marking  the  common  Hebrew  document, 
which  he  supposes  the  Evangelist  to  have  consulted,  by  the  sign 
M,  and  certain  translations  of  it  with  more  or  less  additions  by  the 
letters  a,  0,  &c. 

"  St.  Matthew,  St  Mark,  and  St  Luke,  all  three,  used  copies 
of  the  common  Hebrew  document  K:  the  materials  of  which  St 
Matthew,  who  wrote  in  Hebrew,  retained  in  the  language  in 
which  he  found  them,  but  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  translated  them 
into  Greek.  They  had  no  knowledge  of  each  other's  Gospel;  but 
St  Mark  and  St  Luke,  besides  their  copies  of  the  Hebrew  docu- 
ment N,  used  a  Greek  translation  of  it,  which  had  been  made 
before  any  of  the  additions  a,  /3,  &c.  had  been  inserted.  Lastly, 
as  the  Gospels  of  St  Mark  and  St,  Luke  contain  Greek  trans- 
lations of  Hebrew  materials,  which  were  incorporated  into  St 
Matthew's  Hebrew  Gospel,  the  person  who  translated  St  Matthew's 
Hebrew  Gospel  into  Greek  frequently  derived  assistance  from  tlie 
Gospel  of  St  Mark,  where  St  Mark  had  matter  in  common  with 
St  Matthew ;  and  in  those  places,  but  in  those  places  only,  where 
St  Mark  had  no  matter  in  common  with  Matthew,  he  had  fre- 
quently recourse  to  St  Luke's  Gospel."' 

The  hypotliesis  thus  stated  and  determined,  its  author  conceives, 
will  account  for  all  the  phenomena  relative  to  the  verbal  agree- 
ment and  disagreement  of  our  first  three  Gospels,  as  well  as  for 
the  other  manifold  relations  which  they  bear  to  each  other ;  and 
he  has  accommodated  it  with  great  attention  to  particular  circum- 
stances, enumerated  by  him  in  the  former  part  of  his  "  Dissertation 
on  the  Origin  of  the  three  first  Gospels,"  which  circumstances, 
however,  we  have  not  room  to  detail.  This  document,  he  thinks, 
may  have  been  intitled  in  Greek  AIHFHSIS  irepl  riay  ireTrXTjpo- 
(fyofnjfiivoiv  iv  fifilv  irparffuiruv,  KaOijis  trapihoKTav  rjfiiv  oi  wn'  apj^s 
aiiTOTrrai  Kal  irm^pirai  tov  Xoyov,  that  is,  A  Naekative  of  those 
tilings  which  are  most  firmly  believed  among  us,  even  as  they,  who 

'  For  tlie  preceding  abstract  of  Eichliorn'«  latest  hypothesis,  the  author  is  indebted  to 
the  learned  reviewer  of  Scheiermacher's  V^^ay  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  in  the  British 
Critic  and  Tlieol.  Keview,  vol.  ii.  pp.  346,  347.  Sec  Eichhoro'i  Einlcituiig  in  N.  T.  voL  L 
ed.  2.  p  372.  leq. 

•  Michaclis,  vol.  iii.  part  2.  p.  361. 
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from  the  beginning  were  eye-witneaset  and  minitteri  of  the  word,  deli- 
vered them  unto  us.     Consequently,  if  this   conjecture   be  'well- 
founded,  the  document  in  question  ia  nctuiiily  referred  to  by  St 
Luke.'     In  addition  also  to  this  supposed  first  Hebrew  document 
H  and  it«  translations,  Uisliop  Marsh  supposes  the  existence  of  a 
8up|ilcmental  Hebrew  document,  which  he  calls  2,  and  which  con- 
tained a  collection  o(  precepts,  parables,  and  discourses,  delivered  by 
our  Saviour  on  various  occasions,  but  not  arranged  in  chronological 
order.     This  he  terms  a  Tvta/ioXoyia,  and  conceives  that  it  was  used 
only  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  who  had  copies  of  it  differing  from 
each  other, 
6.  In  order  to  unite  the  two  hypotheses  of  Eichhom  and  Bishop 
Marsh,  Professor  Gratz  supposes  that  there  was  a  Hebrew  or 
Syro-Chaldaic  original  Gospel  for  the  use  of  the  preachers  of  the 
Christian   faith  in  Palestine,  from  which  Matthew  composed  his 
Hebrew  Gospel.     When  they  began  to  propagate  the  Christian 
doctrmes  in  other  countries,  this  original  Gospel  was  translated 
into  Greek,  and  enriched  with  several  additions.     From  this  version 
Mark  and  Luke  composed  their  books,  and  hence  arose  the  agree- 
ment, both  as  to  facts  nnd  expressions,  which  is  observable  in  their 
respective  Gospels.     The  Gospel  of  Matthew  was  also  translated 
into  Greek,  in  executing  which  version  the  translator  made  use  of 
the  writings   of  Mark,   whence    he    also   sometimes   inter])olated 
Matthew  ;  and  this  circumst^incc  gave  rise  to  a  similiarity  between 
tlicm  as  to  matter,  in  places  where  Luke  differs  from  them.     But 
the  agreement  lietween  Matthew  and  Luke,  to  the  exclusion  of 
Mark,  was  effected  by  subsequent  interpolations,  since  these  pas- 
sages were  transcribed  from  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  into  that  of 
Luke;  nnd  in  those  places,  where  the  original  Gospel  has  no  addi- 
tions, they  all  agree  in  matter  as  well  as  harmonise  in  words.' 
The  modifications  of  the  hypothesis  that  there   was  an  original 
Aramaean  Gospel,  proposed   by  Eichhorn  and  Bishop  Marsh,  have 
been  adopted  by  Kuinoel',   Sclioell*,  and  some  other  continental 

'  Michaelis,  vol.  iiL  part  2.  pp.  303.  368.  But  the  absence  of  the  Greek  article  ia  fatal 
to  the  conjecture  of  Bishop  Afarsb.  and  proves  that  no  reference  ia  mode  to  such  a  nnp- 
poied  document.  Tlio  force  of  this  objection  sccmii  to  have  struck  the  mind  of  that 
learned  writer;  for  he  has  candidly  left  it  to  others  to  determine  whether  his  conjecture  ia 
not  rendered  abortive  by  the  want  of  the  article  before  liirrt\ai¥  (narralwe  or  declaration) 
in  Luke  i.  1.  On  this  topic  Bishop  Middleton  i»  decisively  of  opinion  that  it  u  rendered 
totally  abortive.  With  respect  to  the  Greek  article,  lie  remarks,  thut  "  the  rule  is,  that 
the  title  of  a  hook,  as  prcflxcil  to  the  look,  should  be  anarthroiu  "  (i.  e.  without  the  article); 
"  but  that  when  the  Iwok  is  referred  to,  the  article  aboulj  be  iiiserlcd."  And  he  adducea, 
anmng  other  instances,  llrsiod's  |K)cm,  entitled  '  inrli  'H^autKhut  {//ercula'i  SAi'eM),  which 
l-oii^i"""  thus  cites  —  tlyt  'HaMou  xal  THN  'Atrnlia  StrtW  (if  indeed  the  shield  may  be 
a«crdieil  to  Ilesiod).  Bishop  Middlcloii  on  the  Greek  article,  p.  289.  first  edition.  In  the 
two  following  piigi-8  liu  has  controverted  the  Iransliition  of  Luke  i.  1 — 4.  proposed  by  the 
translator  of  Ktichiiclis. 

'  Grutz,  Ncuer  Versueh,  die  Enstebuiig  .Icr  drey  erslen  Kvangclion  zn  erkliiren,  (Tiibiii- 
een,  1812,)  cited  in   Hug's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  §  19.     There  is  an  abstract  of  Orati's 

scheme,  with  remarks  by  the  translator  of  Scblciermocher  (Introd.  pp.  Ixxxvi. xciii.),  who 

considers  it  **  to  be  not  only  unwarranted,  but  contradicted  by  every  memorial  we  bavt 
remaining  of  the  earliest  transactions  in  Christian  history." 

'  Comm.  in  Hist.  Lib.  Nov.  Test.  vol.  i.  pp.  7 — 9. 

*  Histoire  Abrcj^eo  de  la  Litterature  Gr Jeque,  tom.  iL  pp.  $6  —88. 
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critics;  but  they  have  been  strenuously  opposed,  on  the  Continent, 
by  Professor  Hug',  and  in  tliio  country  by  tlic  late  Bishops  Ilandoiph' 
and  Middleton",  Bishop  GleigS  (he  editors  of  llic  British  Critic',  and 
other  distinguisiicd  writers",  of  whose  arguments  and  reasonings  the 
following  is  an  abstract: — • 

1.  Suppoting  ruck  a  thenry  to  be  nereiaary,  in  nriler  to  account  for  the  verbal 
similarities  and  differenceii  of  the  first  three  Koauf;elistf,  (which  wccfMiVy,  however,  it 
by  no  meant  admitted,)  the  obeiouH  fauU  of  this  hypothesis,  in  all  its  modifications,  is 
its  extreme  complexity. 

To  omit  the  earlier  modifications  which  have  yielded  to  the  schemes  ofEicbbom 
and  Bishop  Marsh  : — According  to  the  former  there  are  an  Aramaic  original  Gospel, 
Tvhich  was  translated  into  Greek,  nnd  five  compil.itions  from  it,  with  various 
additions.  According  to  the  latter  there  are  two  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  documents, 
and  several  Greek  versions,  with  additions  gratuitously  supposed,  which  the  alge- 
braical notations,  introduceil  by  their  author,  can  scarcely  enable  the  reader  to  <li9- 
tinguish  from  each  other.  To  de-crilie  the  sources  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  by  this 
method  not  fewer  than  seven  maiks  are  employed  ;  viz.  K,  a,  y.  A,  r',  3,  and  r'. 
Itcsides  these,  there  are  the  marks  peculiar  to  St.  Luke  or  St.  Mark,  fi,  u,  and  x, — 
in  ull,  ten  difrerent  signs  standing  for  so  many  separate  documents  or  modifications 
of  documents;  and  all  these  gratuitously  supposed  witliout  proof  for  the  existence 
of  one  among  the  number.  This  hypothesis  Bishop  Alarsh  eonsidera  as  simple; 
but,  with  every  possible  deference  to  such  an  autlmrity  in  all  matters  respecting 
biblical  literature,  it  is  submitted,  that  few  persons  will  be  found  to  coincide  in  bis 
opinion.  And  although  he  states,  with  rcs[>cot  to  the  steps  of  this  hypothesis,  that 
"  there  is  no  improbability  attending  any  one  of  them  ;  they  are  neither  numerous 
nor  complicated  :"  yet  we  must  observe  that,  altogether,  they  are  both  numerous, 
uikI,  coiisc(|tiently,  by  the  combinations  supposed  in  their  application,  tbey  become 
cxtieiiiely  coiuplicaled.  Further,  though  no  particular  step  may  be  in  itself  im- 
probulile,  yet  the  discovery  of  ten  dilFerent  sources  to  certain  works,  by  mere 
analysis,  is  a  circumstance  of  the  highest  im])ridiability,  and  forms  such  a  discovery 


not  absolutely  impossible,  it  appmaches  so  nearly  to  impossibility,  that  the  mind 


as  was  never  yet  made  in  the  world,  and  probably  never  will  be  made;  because,  if 
not  absolutely  impossible,  it  appruae' 
can  scarcely  conceive  a  distinction.' 

2.  But  if  either  of  these  hypotheses  would  solve,  without  difficulty  or  exception, 
all  the  phenomena',  of  every  description,  which  are  assumed  to  exist  in  the  three 
first  Gospels,  the  total  silence  of  ecclrsiastical  antiquity  preseiiU  a  direct  and  invin- 
cible argument  against  the  existence  of  any  such  primary  ducuinent. 

(1.)  Tocommence  with  the  apostolic  age:  —  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  there  ever 
existed  s  work  of  such  approvecl  excellence,  and  such  high  authority,  as  to  become 
the  basis  of  the  first  three  Gospels,  and  yet  that  nothing  —  not  even  the  memory  of 

'  Hug's  Introduction,  in  loc. 

'  Ur.  Randolph  in  his  "  Hemarka  on  Michaelis's  Introduction,"  8vo.  vols.  iii.  and  iv. 
Lonibin,  1802. 
'  On  the  Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article,  pp  288—291. 

*  In  his  valuable  edition  of  Stackbouse'a  History  of  the  Bible,  vol   iii.  pp.  103—112. 

'  Brit.  CriL  vol.  xxi.  (O.  S.)  p  178.  et  seq.  Brit.  Grit  and  Theological  Iteview,  voL  ii. 
pp.  347—350. 

•  Particularly  Mr.  Veysie,  in  hia  "  Examination  of  Mr.  Marsh's  Hypothesis,"  8vo. 
Ixindon,  1808,  and  Mr.  Falconer,  in  bis  Bampton  Lectures  for  I8I0,  p.  i05.  et  seq.  See 
also  the  Christian  Observer  for  1808,  vol.  viii.  pp.  62,3—628.,  and  the  laie  I>r.  Milnei's 
Strictures  on  some  of  the  I'ubliealioiis  of  the  Rev.  Herbert  Marsh,  D.l).  Lond.  1613.  8vo. 

'  Brit,  Cril.  vol.  xxi.  (O.  8.)  p.  180.  [In  such  a  case  the  chances  aoaikst  the  employ- 
ment of  these  ten  documents  arc  as  three  ntintlred  and  tizty-lujo  thousand  eight  hundred  are 
to  one :  this  amounts,  in  fact,  to  a  moral  certainty.  J 

'  Mr.  Vcysio  baa  iiisiituted  a  minute  examination  of  Bishop  Marsh's  statement  of  ibo 
phenomena  observable  in  the  first  three  Gosp«ls,  in  which  he  has  shown  its  incomiwtemy 
to  explain  those  phenomena.  As  this  investigation  ia  not  of  a  nature  to  admit  of  abridg- 
ment, we  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  V.'s  "  Examination,"  pp.  IJ— 50. 
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it  — should  Burvive  that  age?'  "Were  we  inilccd  a«  certain  (liut  the  iipostlet, 
before  they  separuteil,  had  really  met  for  the  purpose  ofdruwiii;;  up  a  copious  and 
authentic  history  of  their  Divine  Miisicr'e  lile  and  doctrines,  n,i  we  are  that  an 
authentic  record  was  kept  nt  Jerusalem  of  the  reigns  of  the  dilTerent  kinjrii,  the 
state  of  relij;inn  under  each,  and  the  preucliin;j  of  the  priiphcts,  this  would  1)0  by 
much  the  easiest,  and,  perlmps,  the  nmst  salisfuctory  method  of  accounting  as  well 
for  the  harmony  as  fur  tlie  discrepancies  which  we  hud  among  the  several  abridg- 
ments made  by  the  first  three  Evan^jellata.  Hut,  that  the  apostles  met  for  such  a 
purpose  as  this,  before  they  left  Jerusalem,  has  never  been  supposed  ;  and,  indeed, 
the  hy|K)thesis,  had  it  ever  been  made  and  supported  by  the  most  unexceptionable 
teslimonics  of  the  earliest  uninspircil  writers  of  the  church,  would  deserve  no  re- 
gard whatever,  unless  these  writers  had  each  declared,  without  collusion  among 
themselves,  that  he  had  possessed  a  copy  of  the  original  record.  Even  then,  unless 
a  copy  of  it  were  still  in  existence,  from  which  we  mi"ht,  from  internal  evidence, 
decide  on  its  claims  to  an  apostolical  oripin,  we  should  hesitate,  after  the  imposture 
of  the  book  called  the  '  Apostolical  Coiii.titutiotu,'  to  admit  the  authenticity  of  such 
a  record.  The  apostles,  in  a  state  of  persecution,  had  not  the  same  facilities  for 
publicly  recording  the  actions  of  their  Lord  as  the  ministers  of  state,  called  the 
Scribe  and  the  Recorder,  [lossessed  in  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel  for  writing 
registers  of  the  deeds  of  their  respective  sovereigns ;  nor  do  we  ever  6nd  the 
Evangelists  oppealing  to  any  such  record,  while  the  writers  of  the  historical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  frccjucnlly  appeal  to  the  annals  or  chronicles  of  the  kingdom.' 
A  common  record,  Iroin  which  all  the  Evangelists  selected  the  materials  of  their 
histories,  must,  therefore,  be  abandoned  as  an  hypothesis  perfectly  groundless,  not- 
withstanding all  the  learning  and  ingenuity  which  have  been  displayed  in  support 
of  that  hypothesis."' 

(2.)  If  we  consult  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  who  belonged  to  the  age  imme- 
diately succeeding  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  we  meet  with  no  trace  of  such  a 
document.  The  first  witness  we  shall  adduce  is  Paplas,  who  flourished  ad.  116, 
and  h.-id  conversed  with  apostolical  men,  that  is,  with  those  who  had  been  the  im- 
me<liate  disciples  of  the  Apostles.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  Father  refers  to  no 
primary  document  whatever ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  bears  a  most  express  testi- 
mony to  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  giving  an  account  of  the  latter 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  a  common  document.'  Four-and-twenty 
years  afterwards  lived  Justin  Martyr,  whose  evidence  is  still  more  explicit:  for, 
instead  of  quoting  any  such  eonrce,  under  the  name  of  'AvofivriftovtvfiaTa  rwv'Airotrro- 
Xo/i',  or  "  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles,"  he  expressly  declares  that  he  means  the  Gospeh.' 
Tatlan,  Irenoius,  Tertullian,  and,  in  short,  every  subsequent  ecclesiastical  writer  of 

'  On  the  subject  here  necessarily  treated  wlih  brevity,  see  Mr.  Falconer's  Bampton  Lec- 
tures for  1810,  pp.  115—120. 
'  Sec,  among  n  variety  of  such  apiwals,  1  Kings  xir.  19.  and  1  Chron.  xxvii.  34. 
'  Bishop  Gleig's  edition  of  Stackhouse'a  History  of  the  Bible,  vol.  iii.  p.  103. 

•  See  the  testimony  of  Fapios  in  Dr.  Lardncr's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  107 — 110.  j  4to. 
vol.  1.  pp.  337,  338. 

*  In  his  first  apology  for  the  Christians,  which  was  delivered  to  the  Emperor  Antoniniu 
Fins  (c.  66.),  Justin  gives  the  following  reason  for  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper 
among  the  Christians  :  — "  For  the  apostles,  in  the  Memoirt  {iroiurji)iovti)utair)  composed 
by  them,  which  are  called  Gospels  (ft  koAcitoi  ETArrEAIA),  have  thus  assared  us,  that 
Jesus  ordered  them  to  do  it ;  that  he  took  bread,  gave  thanks,  and  then  said, '  This  do  in 
remembrance  of  me  ;  this  is  my  body  :'  that  in  like  manner  he  took  the  cup,  and  after  he 
had  given  thanks,  said,  'This  is  my  blood.'" — And  in  another  passage  (c  67.),  when 
giving  the  emperor  an  account  of  the  Christian  worship,  he  says,  "The  Memoirt  of  the 
AposUes  are  read,  or  the  Writings  of  the  Prophets,  according  as  time  allows ;  and,  when 
the  reader  has  ended,  the  president  of  the  community  makes  a  discourse  exhorting  them 
to  the  imitation  of  such  excellent  things." — An  evident  proof  this,  that,  so  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century,  the  four  Gospels  (and  no  greater  number)  were  not  only 
generally  known  among  the  Christians,  but  were  revered  even  as  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament,  that  is,  as  divine  books.  Dr.  Uandolph,  formerly  Bishop  of  London,  has  satis- 
factorily vindicated  the  testimony  of  Justin  against  the  charge  made  by  the  translator  of 
Michaelis,  that  this  father  had  quoted  what  does  not  exist  in  sense  or  substance  in  any  oi 
our  four (jospels.  See  his  "  Rcmaiks on  Michaclis's  Introduction,"  &c.  p.  78. et  teq. second 
edition. 
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•ntiqulty,  ia  eqnally  explicit  as  to  the  number  of  the  Gospels,  and  equally  silent  as 
to  the  existence  of  any  source  whence  the  Evangelists  derived  the  materials  of  their 
Gospels.' 

3.  The  incongruitiet  and  apparent  contradictions,  which  (as  toe  have  seen)  form  a 
strong  objection  against  the  supposition  that  the  Kvangelists  copied  from  each  other, 
form  an  objection  no  less  strong  against  the  supposition  that  they  all  copied  from  one 
and  the  same  document; 

For  if,  as  this  hypothesis  requires,  they  all  adhered  to  their  document,  no  <litrer- 
enc!  could  have  arisen  between  them;  but  they  would  all  have  agree<l  in  relating 
the  same  thing  in  the  same  manner,  as  much  as  tliey  must  have  done  if  they  had 
copied  from  each  other.  If,  in  order  to  avoid  this  difficulty,  it  be  supposed  that  they 
did  not  all  adhere  to  their  document,  but  that  occasionally  some  one  (or  more)  of 
them  gave  a  different  representation  of  some  fact,  cither  from  his  own  knowledge,  or 
from  information  derived  from  another  source  (as  the  supposed  document  3,  &c.), 
this  appears  to  sap  the  very  foundation  of  the  evi<lence ;  for  in  this  case,  what 
becomes  of  the  aulnority  of  the  primary  document?  And,  how  can  all  three  Evan- 
gelists be  said  to  have  derived  from  it  alone  all  the  matter  which  they  have  in  com- 
mon ?  In  whatever  light,  then,  we  view  the  subject,  we  cannot  see  how  any  modi- 
fication of  the  general  supposition,  that  the  three  Evangelists,  in  the  composition  of 
their  Gospels,  used  only  one  document,  can  satisfactorily  explain  all  the  examples 
of  verbal  disagreement  which  occur  in  the  Gospels.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that 
DO  hypothesis  which  is  built  upon  this  foundation  can  be  the  true  one.' 

IV.  The  THinD  hypothesis,  which  has  been  offered  to  account  for 
the  verbal  eunilurities  and  disagreements  in  the  three  first  Gospels,  is 
that  of  A  rLURALiTT  OF  DOCUMENTS.  Of  this  hypothesis  there 
have  been  two  modifications, —  one  by  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Veysie,  the 
other  by  Professor  Schleiermacher. 

1.  Mr.  Veysie  gives  the  following  description  of  his  hypothesis':  — 
"  The  apostles,  both  in  their  public  preaching  and  in  their 
private  conversations,  were  doubtless  accustomed  frequently  to 
instruct  and  improve  their  hearers  by  the  recital  of  sonic  action  or 
discourse  of  our  blessed  Saviour.  And  many  pious  Christian:*, 
unwilling  to  trust  to  memory  alone  for  the  nreservation  of  these 
valuable  communications  respecting  their  Redeemer,  were  induced 
to  commit  to  writing  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  while  it  wa.s 
fresh  in  their  memory.  And  thus  at  a  very  early  period,  before 
any  of  our  canonical  Gospels  were  written,  believers  were  in  pos- 
session of  many  narratives  of  detached  parts  of  the  history  of  Jesus, 

drawn  up,  some  in  the  Hebrew  language,  and  others  in  the 

Greek.  Of  the  Hebrew  narratives,  the  most  important  was  soon 
translated  into  Greek,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Greek  Christians,  to 
whom  they  were  unintelligible  in  the  original,  and  vice  versa." 

From  these  detached  narratives  Mr.  Veysie  is  of  opinion  that 
the  three  first  canonical  Gospels  were  principally  compiled.  Of 
the  authors  of  these  Gospels,  he  thinks  that  as  Matthew  alone  was 
an  eye-witness,  he  alone  could  write  from  personal  knowledge  of 
the  facta  which  he  recorded ;  and  that  even  he  did  not  judge  it 
expedient  to  draw  exclusively  from  his  own  stores,  but  blended 

'  See  the  references  to  the  individual  testimonies  of  these  fathers  in  the  Index  to  Dr. 
Lardncr's  Works,  voce  Gospels.  See  also  the  British  Critic  and  Theological  Ileview, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  3«7— 350.  for  some  forcible  objections  against  the  existence  of  any  primary 

document  •  n,j        m 

•  Veysie's  Examination,  p.  56.  lt)ia.  p.  J7. 
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with  theae  detached  narratives  such  additional  facts  and  discourses 
as  the  Holy  Spirit  brought  to  his  remembrance.  Mark,  our  author 
further  thinks,  had  no  knowledge  of  Matthew's  Gospel ;  and  having 
collected  materials  for  a  Gospel,  he  added  to  them  numerous  ex- 
planations in  order  to  adapt  them  to  the  use  of  the  Gentile  converts, 
together  with  various  circumst^inces,  the  knowledge  of  which  he 
proliably  acquiri-d  from  Peter.  And  he  is  of  opinion  also,  that 
Luke  compiled  his  Gospel  from  similar  detached  narritives,  many 
of  which  were  the  same  as  had  been  used  by  the  other  Evangelists, 
though  some  of  them  had  been  drawn  up  by  different  persons,  and 

Eerhaps  from  the  preaching  of  other  apostles;  and  that  Luke, 
eing  diligent  in  his  inquiries  and  researches,  was  enabled  to  add 
greatly  to  the  number.  Matthew,  Mr.  V.  thinks,  wrote  in  He- 
brew, and  the  other  1  wo  Evangelists  in  Greek.  "  But  Mark 
being  a  plain  unlettered  man,  and  but  meanly  skilled  in  the  Greek 
language,  was,  for  the  most  part,  satisfied  with  the  very  words  of 
'his  Greek  documents,  and  with  giving  a  literal  version  of  such  os 
he  translated  from  the  Hebrew.  Whereas  Luke,  being  a  greater 
master  of  the  Greek  language,  was  more  attentive  to  the  diction, 
and  frequently  expressed  the  meaning  of  his  documents  in  more 
pure  words,  and  a  more  elegant  form.  Only  he  adhered  more 
closely  to  the  very  expression  of  his  documents,  when  he  came  to 
insert  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  or  to  recite  discournes 
and  conversations,  and  especially  the  discourses  of  our  blessed 
Saviour.  Both  Mark  and  Luke  adhered  to  the  arrangement  which 
they  found  in  those  documents  which  contained  more  facts  than 
one.  The  documents  themselves  they  arranged  in  chronological 
order.  All  the  Evangelists  connected  the  documents  one  with 
another,  each  for  himself  and  in  his  own  way."'  Our  author  also 
conjectures  that  Matthew's  Gospel  was  translated  into  Greek  some 
time  after  the  two  other  Gospels  were  in  circulation ;  that  the 
translator  made  great  use  of  them,  frequently  co[)ying  their  very 
words  where  they  suited  his  purpose ;  that,  however,  he  made 
most  use  of  Mark's  Gospel,  having  recourse  to  that  of  Luke  only 
when  he  could  derive  no  assistance  from  the  other;  and  that  where 
ho  had  no  doubt,  or  perceived  no  difficulty,  he  frequently  trans- 
lated for  himself,  witliout  looking  for  assistance  from  either  Mark 
or  Luke.' 

Such  is  the  hypothesis  proposed  by  Mr.  Veysie  in  preference  to 
that  of  Bishop  Marsh.  That  it  accounts  for  all  the  phenomena,  which 
have,  in  Germany,  been  supposed  to  involve  so  many  difficulties,  we 
have  no  inclination  to  controvert :  for,  as  he  observes  of  the  bishop's 
hypothesis,  "  being  framed  by  a  man  of  genius  and  learning,  princi- 
pally with  a  view  to  explain  the  phenomena  which  the  author  had 
observed,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  answer,  in  every  point 
of  importance,  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended."  We  are  even 
ready  to  grant  that  it  answers  this  purpose  more  completely  than 
that  of  the  learned  translator  of  Michaelis,  of  which,  therefore,  it  may 


f 


I 


Kxaiiiiiialiou  ufMr.  Mursh'ti  Hypotlicsiii,  pp.  98,  99. 


'  Ibid.  pp.  100,  lUI. 
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be  considered  as  an  improvement ;  but  to  improve  requires  not  the 
same  effort  of  genius  as  to  invent.  Both,  however,  are  mere  hyjto- 
theses,  or  rather  complications  of  various  hypotheses,  which  he  who 
rejects  them  cannot  by  argument  or  testimony  be  compelled  to 
admit ;  while  both  appear  to  us  to  detract  much  from  the  authority 
which  has  hitherto  been  allowed  to  the  first  three  Gospels. 

To  this  author's  detached  narratives  the  same  objectiotis  seem  to  lie 
which  he  has  so  forcibly  urged  against  the  very  existence  of  Bishop 
Marsh's  documents,  and  which  have  been  already  stated.     Some  of 
these  narratives  must  have  been  of  considerable  length ;  for  some  of 
the  examples  of  verbal  agreement,  which  they  have  occasioned  be- 
tween Matthew  and   Mark,  are  very  long  and   remarkable.     Tliey 
must  likewise  have  been  deemed  of  great  importance,  since   they 
were  translated  from  Hebrew  into  Greek  for  the  benefit  of  the  Greek 
Christians ;  and  appear,  indeed,  from  this  account  of  tlicni,  to  have 
furnished  the  whole  matter  of  Mark's  Go?pel,  except  the  explanation 
of  some  Jewish  customs  and  names,  .and  some  circumstances  ac<|uircd 
from  Peter.     Such  narratives  as  these  are  exactly  Bishop  Marsh's 
documents,  and  one  of  them,  his  document  K,  an  entire  Gospel,  of 
which  not  even  the  memory  survived  the  apostolic  age.' 
2.  The  hypothesis  of  Professor  Schleiermacher,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  classical  scholars  in  Germany,  is  developed  in 
his  "  Critical  Essays  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke."'     He  supposes  . 
that  there  existed,  at  a  very  early  period,  detached  nurrativps  of 
remarkable  incidents  in  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  his  miracle.", 
and  discourses;  which  were  collected  by  different  individuals  with 
various  objects.     From  these  minor  collections  Dr.  Schluiermachcr 
conceives  that  the  works  now  called  Gospels  might  be  framed ;  aii<l 
he  is  of  opinion   that  St.  Luke  formed   his  Gospel  by  the  mere 
juxtaposition  of  these  separate  narratives,  without  any  alteration 
whatever  on  the  part  of  the  compiler,  except  the  addition  of  cojm- 
lative  particles.     The  result  of  the  examination   which  he  in.sti- 
tutes  in  support  of  his   hypothesis  is,   that   the  Evangelist  "  is 
neither  an  independent  writer,  nor  has  made  a  compilation  from 
works  which  extended  over  the  whole  life  of  Jesus;"  and  that  "  he 
is,  from  beginning  to  end,  no  more  than  a  compiler  and  arranger 
of  what  he  found  in  existence,  and  which  he  allows  to  pass  un- 
altered through  his  hands."' 

The  only  difference  between  this  hypothesis  and  that  of  Mr. 
Veysie  is,  that  the  latter  supposes  the  first  Christians  to  have  made 
memoranda  of  what  they  heard  in  the  public  preaching  and  private 
conversations  of  the  apostles ;  while,  according  to  ProfcHsor  Schleier- 
macher, the  memoranda  of  the  Christians  were  collected  by  various 

'  British  Critic,  vol.  xxxiv.  (OS.)  p.  114.  An  hypothc8i»  «imilar  to  that  of  Mr.  Veysie 
wa»  ofliired  by  a  learned  writer  in  the  Eclectic  llcvicw  (vol.  riii.  part  i.  pp.  421,  424.); 
but  as  it  i»  liable  to  the  same  objections  as  Mr.  V.'s  this  brief  notice  of  it  may  sultice. 

»  A  Critical  Essay  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  by  Dr.  Frederick  Schleicnniicher.  with  an 
Introduction  by  the  translator,  containing  an  account  of  the  controversy  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  three  first  Gospels  since  Bishop  Marsh's  Dissertation.  London,  1825,  8to. 
The  original  German  work  was  published  at  Beriin,  in  1817. 

•  SLhlcicrmacher,  p.  313.     British  Critic  and  'ITieol.  Rev.  vol.  ii.  p.  354. 
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Cersons,  as  chance  or  inclination  directed  them.  On  the  Continent, 
is  hyiiothcsis  lias  been  attacked  by  Fritzsche,  Plank,  and  Geredorf ; 
and  in  this  country  it  has  been  examined  and  refuted  at  great 
length  by  the  learned  author  of  the  critique  upon  his  essay  in  the 
British  Critic  and  Quarterly  Theological  Review  ;  of  whose  obser- 
vations the  following  is  an  abstract:  — 

1.  TTiia  hypothesis   is   in  itself  extremely  improbable,   and  not  reconcilable  nitk 
rertain/acts  aeilucible  from  a  study  of  the  style  and  language  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel. 

(1.)  T^e  hypothesis  is  in  itself  extremely  improbable. 

"  That  a  person  employed  in  writing  an  historical  work  should  use  such  existing 
narratives  as  he  could  depend  on,  is  undoubtedly  both  probable  and  rational.   That 
he  should  make  up  his  history  of  such  fragmentary  materiaU  has  this  clear  objection 
to  it,  that  the  writer,  wanting  narratives  of  epery  period,  cannot  possibly  be  nice  in 
his  selection,  but  must  take  such  as  he  can  find,  and  where  he  can  meet  with  none 
of  high  authority  must  of  necessity  be  satisfied  with  others  of  less.     That  this  must 
be  the  consequence  of  so  coiniiosing  an  history  is,  we  think,  quite  clear  on  mere 
reasonable  grounds ;  and  that  it  is  practically  true  Professor  Schleiermacher,  at  least, 
cannot  deny,  fur  be  himself  states  thiit  St.  Luke  has  introduced  incorrect,  unfounded, 
and  almost  fabulous   narratives  into  his  Gospel.     But,  wc  would  ask,  is  an  author 
to  be  Bup{)Osed  toliilly  without  perception  of  tiiis  obvious  oVjcctiuii ;  or,  in  other 
words,  is  it  to  be  supposed  lliut  he  willingly  proilucea  a  less  valuable  and  authentic 
history  where  he  couUl  produce  one  more  sor     We  must  be  allowed  ta  think  that 
if  this  is  true  of  u  common  history,  it  is  still  more  so  of  such  a  history  as  a  Gospel 
—  the  history  of  ii  new  religion  and  its  foumler.     Whatever  iiiav  be  thought  of  the 
knowledge  or  powers  of  its   historian,  thus  much  all  will  allow,  that  he  thought 
,  Christianity  tfuc,  that  is  to  say,  he  thought  himself  employed  in  giving  an  account 
of  a  revelation  from  Gml,  the  whole  value  of  which  depends  on  its  being  true" — 
Now,  "  a  person  so  employed  would  assuredly  feel  a  deep  responsibility  attaching 
to  him,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  obtain  the  very  best  and  most  authentic  accounts 
of  the  weighty  matters  of  which  be  was  treating.     And  if  the  truth  of  these  remarks 
be  admitted,  their  force  can  only  be  evaded  by  saying  either  that  St.  Luke  had  not 
the  power  of  obtaining  better  nuilerials,   or  bad  no  discrimination,  no  power  of 
judging  which  were  better  and  which  worse.   Now  with  respect  to  the  first  of  these 
alternatives,  without  nt  all  inipiiring  whether  he  was  or  was  not  himself  a  witness 
to  any  of  our  Lord's  miracles,  it  cannot  be  denied,  with  any  show  of  argument,  that 
he  lived  at  the  time  of  the  transactions  of  which  be  treated,  nor  that  he  had  ready 
access  to  those  most  capable  of  giving  him  exact  and  accurate  accounts  of  all  that 
passed  in  our  Lord's  life.     We  have  positive  evidence  of  his  having  been  for  a  long 
time  the  companion  of  St.  Paul,  and  of  bis  having  gone  with  him  to  Jerusalem,  when 
that  apostle  was  seized,  and  his  long  imprisonment,  previoui  to  his  voyage  to  Rome, 
commenced.     At  the  close  of  that  imprisonment  he  was  at  hand,  and  accompanied 
St.  Paul  to  Rome.     Where  he  spent  the  intermediate  time,  certainly  is  not  posi- 
tively mentioned,  but  from  his  being  with  St.  Paul  at  the  commencement  and  the 
close  of  his  imprisonment,  and  froin  his  having  come  to  Jerusalem  as  his  companion 
and  friend,  we  think  it  most  probable  that  he  was  not  far  distant  during  its  con- 
tinuance; at  all  events  it  is  especially  mentioned  that  at  Jerusalem  he  went  with 
St.  Paul  to  St.  James,  when  all  the  elders  were  present.    It  is  therefore  indisputable 
that  he  had  every  opportunity  of  acquiring  tne  best  inforiiiation  respecting  our 
Lord,  from  his  apostles   and  other  eye-witnesses  of  his  life  and  actions.     What, 
then,  we  would  ask,  could  be  the  temptation  to  a  person  under  St.  Luke's  circum- 
stances, to  prefer  written  narratives,  circulating  with  an  authenticity  at  least  loosely 
established  (and,  in  fact,  according 'to  Professor  Schleiermacher,  often  worthless), 
to  the  oral  testimony  of  the  most  competent  witnesses ;  the  dead  wonis  of  dead  writing 
to  the  living  voices  of  living  men  who  had  been  the  constant  attendants  of  our  Lord, 
and  must  daily  have  given  Luke,  at  least,  sufEcient  testimony  that  they  were  led  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  ?     They  who  adoiit  this  hypothesis  are  surely  bound  to  give  some 
account  of  the  motives  which  could  induce  a  person  situated  like  St.  Luke,  led 
either  by  inclination  or  n  sense  of  duty  to  become  the  historian  of  the  faith  he  had 
learned  and  accepted,  and  influenced  by  the  feelings  by  which  he  and  every  honest 
"•--■-'' =^:si=M^^  -  -t.  ^        I  '  '        '  .en  influenced,  to  prefer  imperfect 
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lo  perfect  testimony,  and  a  set  of  floating  narratives  of  doubtful  character  to  the 
certain  evidence  of  cye-wltne!<scs.  Professor  Schleiermacher,  who  cannot  argue 
that  the  Evangelist  woulil  take  pains  to  procure  only  authenticated  narratives 
(because  he  has  stated  his  belief  that  many  erroneous  ones  have  found  their  way 
into  this  Gospel),  tikes  the  other  alternative  to  which  we  have  allu<Ie<I,  and  fre- 
quently says  that  the  nicety  and  exactness  which  we,  'who  are  a  critical  genera- 
tion," require,  were  unknown  to  former  a^e.i,  which  were  easily  satisfied  witii  a  less 
rigid  scrupulousness  as  to  accuracy,  and  that  St.  Luke  might,  therefore,  be  con- 
tented with  materials  really  imperfect.  Hut  to  us  this  ajipears  a  poor  onswer  to 
the  dilGculty ;  for  there  is  no  question  here  as  to  any  research,  any  abstruse  rea- 
soning, any  illflieull  inquiry.  The  question  to  be  consiilered  is  simply  this  — 
whether  an  honest  and  sincere  man  undertaking  to  write  the  history  of  events  of 
no  trivial  importance,  but  concerning  the  eternal  welfare  of  mankind,  and  living 
with  those  who  had  been  present  and  personally  engaged  in  the  most  remarkable  of 
them,  would  apply  to  these  competent  witnesses  for  information,  or  would  deem  it 
a  wiser  and  a  better  plan  to  collect  a  set  of  doubtful  narratives  of  these  events, 
written  by  doubtful  authors,  till  he  had  obtained  some  sort  of  account  of  all  that 
interested  him,  and  then  to  string  his  Collectanea  together,  (without  a  word  of 
addition,  of  correction,  or  of  explanation,)  like  Martial's  Epigrams,  some  good, 
some  iniliirerent,  and  more  bad,  into  a  book"' 

(2.)  This  hypothesis  is  not  reconcilable  with  certain  facts  deducible  from  a  study  of 
the  style  and  language  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel. 

The  validity  of  this  objection  is  supporteil  by  the  learned  reviewer,  who  has  cited 
very  numerous  instances  of  the  Evangelist's  style  and  language,  compared  with 
those  occurring  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  for  which  the  reader  is  necessarily 
referred  to  the  Journnl  already  cited.'  It  must  siifTice  to  state  in  this  place,  that 
the  passages  adduced  clearly  show  that  the  Gospel  of  Luke  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  are  throughout  the  production  of  the  same  author  ;  peculiar  wonls  and 
phrases,  which  arer.irely  or  never  used  by  the  other  Evangelists,  being  used  through 
various  parts  of  the  Gospel  and  Acts;  while  a  large  number  of  these  peculiar  wonls 
and  phrases  are  derivable  from  one  source, — the  Septuagint;  and,  what  is  very 
curious,  a  large  number  of  words  not  used  by  the  other  writers  of  the  New  1'es- 
tainent  are  common  to  St.  Luke  and  to  St.  Paul,  whose  companion  the  Evangelist 
was  for  many  years.  "  If,"  therefore,  the  reviewer  foreilily  argues,  '*  a  peculiar 
phraseology  runs  through  two  works,  if  much  of  that  peculiar  phraseology  is  con- 
stantly referable  to  one  known  source,  and  if  much  of  it  is  also  to  be  found  In  the 
works  of  a  person  for  many  years  the  constant  companion  of  the  reputed  author 
of  these  works,  there  is  very  strong  reason  for  believing  the  common  opinion  to  be 
the  correct  one.  Chance  can  hardly  have  done  so  much  —  can  hardly  have  dis- 
tinguished the  greater  part  of  above  fbrty  narratives  (according  to  Professor 
Schleiermacher)  by  the  use  of  the  same  peculiar  phraseology  —  can  hardly  have 
produced  a  striking  connection  between  their  style  and  that  of  the  intimate  friend 
of  their  compiler."'  In  a  note  the  reviewer  slates  the  following  to  be  the  result  of 
a  pretty  laborious  examination  of  the  New  Testament:  "There  are  in  St  Lnke 
as  many  words  pcculiai'  to  him  as  in  the  three  other  Evangelists  together.  In  the 
Acts  very  far  more.  In  St.  Paul  as  many  nearly  as  in  the  rest  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. In  inquiring  into  the  words  peculiar  to  one  of  the  Gospels  ami  Acts,  we 
find  more  than  three  times  as  many  in  St.  Luke  as  in  either  of  the  others.  With 
respect  to  words  peculiar  to  one  of  the  Gospels  and  St.  Paul,  there  are  nearly 
three  times  as  many  in  St.  Luke  as  In  St.  Matthew,  and  mure  than  three  times  as 
many  as  in  St.  Mark  or  St.  John.  Of  such  words  there  are  also  in  the  Acts  about 
five  times  as  many  as  in  either  Matthew,  Mark,  or  John.  And  there  are  alxjut  as 
many  words  common  to  St.  Luke,  the  Acts,  and  St.  Paul,  and  peculiar  to  these 
books,  as  there  are  words  necu/iar  to  St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul  alone.'* 

2.  Further,  the  principles,  on  which  Professor  Schleiermacher  conducted  the  exa- 
mination of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  do  not  bear  him  out  in  the  hypothesis  which  he  hat 
framed. 

(I.)  For,  in  applying  the  test  of  probability,  Professor  Schleiermacher  assumes,  in 


'  British  Critic,  vol.  ii.  pp.  845- 
•  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  S57. 
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an  unwarrniitahle  manner,  the  right  of  tunplying,  from  his  oitm  fancy,  all  the  eircum- 
ilancei  and  tletiiih  of  every  narration  which  he  fiitdt  in  the  Goipel ;  and  then  he  et- 
plaint  the  u-hole  transaction  by  meant  of  the  very  details  he  has  furnished. 

Five  cxiiiiiples  are  udilucvJ  by  the  reviewer  of  Dr.  Scliteiennaclier,  in  illustrt- 
tinn  oftliis  remark'  ;  one  orwiiich  will  lie  sufTicient  to  confirm  it.  "In  comment- 
ing on  the  fifth  chapter  »f  the  Gospel  (p.  81.)  he  Irlls  us,  that  the  narrative 
(ver.  27 — .19.)  of  the  culling  of  Matthew,  anil  our  Lord's  discourse  with  the 
scribes  nnd  Pharisees,  was  not  written  in  connection  with  thk  narrative  (ver.  17^ 
26.)  of  the  cure  of  the  paralytic,  which  al.<o  contains  a  cnnvers.itiim  of  the  same 
parlies,  for  the  li)lliiwlng  reasons:  According  to  Professor  SLlilciermachor,  'the 
conversation  of  Christ  and  the  Pharisees  is  evidently  the  main  point  of  the  second 
narrative.'  That  is,  the  call  of  St.  Matthew  is  not  so.  That  is  only  mentioned 
because  the  cnnversallnn  would  not  have  been  intelligible  without  tne  fact  that 
Christ  and  his  disciples  hud  partaken  of  a  repast  at  the  publican's  house. 

"  '  Hut  the  doctors  of  the  law  would  scarcely  have  stayed  without  till  thesplendid 
repast  was  at  an  eml,  for  they  were  sure  enough  of  finding  Christ  and  his  disciples 
at  the  usual  time  of  public  business  the  next  day,  and  this  conversation  could 
sraicely  follow  immediately  oftcr  the  banquet.  Had  this  history,  therefore,  been 
related  in  a  continuous  thread  with  the  former,  we  should  have  found  them  con- 
nected cither  in  this  manner,  Still  they  were  minded,  after  this,  again  to  question  hit 
disciples,  for  that  the  day  before  he  had  sat  at  meat  with  them  at  the  house  of  a  pub' 
liraii,  with  viauy  other  publicans  and  sinners ;  or  thus.  And  he  went  hence  to  a  great 
feast  which  a  publican  hud  made  for  him,  arid  from  this  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  look 
Dccasiiin  afresh,  SfC.  Ours,  however,  siiunils  quite  like  an  independent  narrative 
which  premises  the  circumstances  necessary  to  DC  known,  without  concerning  itself 
about  any  further  connection.  The  phrase  tat  iiird  ravra  is  much  too  vague  to 
seek  ill  it  a  view  to  any  precise  reference  to  the  preceding  passage.' 

"  From  this  specimen  our  readers  will  see  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  Professor 
Schleiermacher's  proceedings.  He  supposes  that  we  are  able  to  judge  accurately 
of  the  writer's  aim  in  a  particular  narrative  ;  that  we  know  enough  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  event  lie  relates,  to  judge  whether  it  is  proboble  that  the  doctors  of 
t'le  law  would  wait  for  Christ  till  he  had  finished  a  visit  to  a  given  person  presumed 
to  be  objectionable  to  them  ;  that  we  can  decide  whether  these  habits  were  so 
atrongly  rooted  that  even  the  unusual  excitement  of  a  teacher  come  to  oppose 
their  law  would  not  induce  them  to  any  change,  but  would  compel  them  to  wait 
till  the  usual  hours  of  business  for  an  interview  with  him  ;  whether  in  a  small  place 
they  could  not  have  met  with  him  instantly  on  his  leaving  the  house,  without 
derogating  from  their  dignity;  and  again,  that  we  can  pronounce  with  some  cer- 
tainty as  to  the  method  by  which  the  writer  would  connect  the  preceding  and  suc- 
ceeding parts  of  his  narrative."  • 

(2.)  He  gratuitously  assumes  the  existence  of  the  mast  incredible  stupidity  nnd 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  sacred  writers,  whenever  he  can  gel  rid  of  any  dijffiadli 
by  such  an  hypothesis. 

"  For  example,  be  states  it  (p.  92.)  as  his  belief,  that  there  was  no  solemn 
calling  of  the  ajioslles,  and  that  St.  Luke  did  not  mean  to  stale  any  such  calling. 
But  he  allows  that  St.  Mark  does,  in  the  most  decided  manner.  And  how  does  be 
reconcile  this  with  his  denial  of  the  fact  ?  Simpljr  by  supposing  that  St.  Mark 
saw  this  passage  in  St.  Luke,  and  misunderstood  it  I  There  are  two  monstrous 
improbabilities  ti>  be  got  over  in  this  statement ;  for  we  would  ask,  first,  whether 
it  IS  credible  that  St.  Mark  did  not  know  whether  there  was  a  solemn  calling  of 
the  apostles  or  not  P  and,  secondly,  what  possible  reason  there  is  for  supposing  that 
he  was  more  likely  to  misunderstand  St.  Luke  than  ourselves?"' 

(3.)  Not  only  does  Professor  Schteiermacher  allow  himself  the  most  extraordinary 
licoise  in  conjuring  up  feelings,  intentions,  motives,  and  circumstances ;  but  in  many 
instances  these  conjectures  are  as  unhaiipy,  and  the  motives  and  circumttancei  con- 
jectured [are']  as  forced  and  as  improbable  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine. 

"  lie  forms  u  theory  as  to  the  way  in  which  a  particular  occurrence  took  place, 
and  then  imagines  circumstances  to  suit  it."     Thus*,  "  Professor  Schleiermocher 


■  British  Critic,  vol  iL  pp.  365—368. 
•  Ibid.  p.  369. 
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observes,  that  Luke  (viil.  22.)  does  not  teU  us  the  object  of  our  Lord  and  his 
duciples  m  goinj;  on  the  sea;  and  he  wishes  to  show  that  they  went  out  without 
any  particular  object,  and  not  with  the  intention  of  making  a  journey. 

"_' The  easiest  way  of  conceiving  the  whole  occurrence  is  to  imagine  that  the 
discip  69  had  gone  out  in  the  boat  to  fish,  and  that  Jesus  accompanied  them  ;  for 
why  should  he  always  have  let  the  time  so  spent  be  lost  for  their  instruction  and 
the  exertion  of  his  whole  influence  on  them  r  &c.  He  appears  to  have  forgotten 
that  St.  Matthew  mentions  a  circumstance  rather  adverse  to  Jesus  being  euiplnycd 
in  teaching  his  disciples  on  this  occasion— namely,  that  he  was  asleep.  (Matt, 
viil.  24.)"'  ^     ^ 

(4.)  Lastly,  the  details  conjecturally  supplied  by  Professor  Schleiermacher  are  not 
only  improbable,  but  do  great  injustice  to  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  considered  nut 
as  a  dwint  Being,  but  as  a  heavenly  teacher,  and  are  quite  inappropriate  to  such  a 
character. 

"  It  may  not  be  very  easy  to  say  what  would  be  the  exact  line  of  conduct  pur- 
sued by  such  a  teacher,  or  how /ur  he  might  enter  into  the  common  dcUil  of  lil'e ; 
but  surely  nothing  can  be  less  reasonable  than  to  reduce  every  action  and  every 
movement  to  the  ordinary  level  of  ordinary  life,  and  to  contend  that  every  thing 
which  cannot  be  so  reduced  is  imnrobable.  But  this  is  the  level  to  which  Prcif.-ssip" 
Schleiermacher  seeks  to  reduce  all  the  transactions  of  the  life  of  Jesus  ;  this  is  the 
test  by  which  he  tries  them  ;  and  these  are  the  grounds  on  which  he  passes  sentence 
of  Improbability  on  so  many  of  them.  Now  let  any  man  look  at  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  believing  (if  after  such  examination  he  can)  that  its  author  was 
a  mere  man,  yet  under  that  belief  let  him  say  whether,  in  a  system  so  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  the  time  in  which  it  was  propagut«d,  so  abstract  from  the  world,  so 
pure,  so  holy,  so  simple  it  may  be,  and  yet  so  sublime,  he  does  not  find  ample 
reason  for  concluding  that  its  author  must  on  very  inany  occasions  have  entirely 
avoided  and  renounced  all  the  common  routine  of  life,  ami  dedicated  himself  to 
thought,  retirement,  and  prayer.  Jesus,  we  are  told,  p:issccl  the  night  on  the 
Mount  in  prayer.  Is  there  anything  in  any  way  ini|jn>l>al.le  in  this,  if  he  were  a 
mere  man,  believing  himself  sent  by  God  to  instruct  and  reform  mankiud  ?  It  is 
mockery  to  put  the  question  if  he  were  really  a  heavenly  teacher.  Yet  Professor 
Schleiermacncr  chooses  to  account  for  this  by  suppuslng  (willmut  a  trace  of  it  in 
tlie  history)  that  he  must  have  been  at  a  festival  ;  iliat  he  was  returning  to  his  aljode 
with  a  caravan,  and  from  the  bustle  of  the  Inn,  which  he  disliked,  was  driven  out  to 
pass  the  night  in  the  air  t  All  this,  it  seems,  is  easier  ihan  the  simple  fact,  tliut  lie, 
who  waa,  or  at  all  events  believed  himself  to  be,  a  heavenly  teacher,  desired  to 
strengthen  himself  for  bis  ofCce  by  solitude  and  prayer  I "  ' 

V.  The  last  hypothesis,  which  reinains  to  be  noticed,  is  that  which 
supposes  the  three  first  Gospels  to  be  derived  not  from  any  written 
Gospel,  but  from  oral  tradition  from  the  apostles  and  other 
DISCIPLES  of  Jesus  Christ. 

1.  This  hypothesis  was  first  suprgested  by  Herder  about  thirty 
years  since.  He  agrees  with  Eichhorn  in  nssumiiig  a  common  He- 
brew or  Chaldee  Gospel ;  but  he  differti  from  him  in  most  other 
respects,  by  supposing  this  common  document  to  be  a  mere  verhal 
gospel,  which  consisted  only  in  the  jireaching  (Krjpiry^)  of  tiie  first 
teachers  of  Christianity ;  and  which,  he  says,  had  been  verbally  pro- 
pngated  for  tliirty  years,  when  the  substance  of  it  was  coimniited  to 
writing  in  three  ditt'erent  Gospels.  According  to  the  form  of  this 
oral  gospel  or  preaching,  the  written  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
Luke,  were  regulated.  Hence  arose  their  siiniiarity  ;  but  it  is  use- 
less. Herder  further  asserts,  to  examine  the  irurJs  used  iu  our  three 

'  Brit.  Crit.  vol.  ii,  p.  372. 

'  Ibid.  pp.  373,  374.  In  pp.  374  —  395.  various  other  examples  are  atlduopti,  and  tliu 
erroneous  reasonings  of  Professor  Schleiermacher  exposed  with  eiuiJ  inJuiiry  and 
learning. 
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first  Gospels,  for  this  very  reason,  that  they  preceded  not  from  a 
written  document,  but  from  a  mere  oral  gospel  or  preaching :  and, 
accordingly,  in  his  opinion,  whoever  attempts  by  an  analysis  of  our 
three  first  Gospels  to  discover  the  contents  of  a  supposed  common 
document,  can  never  succeed  in  the  undertaking.' 

2.  The  hypothesis  of  Herder  waa  adopted  by  Eckermann,  who 
conceived  tiie  existence  of  an  oral  or  traditional  gospel,  in  which  the 
discourses  of  Jesus  were  preserved ;  and  he  imagined  that  Matthew 
wrote  the  principal  parts  of  it  in  the  Aramaean  dialect  Hence  he 
accounted  for  tlie  similarity  in  the  three  first  Gospels,  by  supposing 
that  Mark  and  Luke  collected  the  materials  of  their  Gospels  at 
Jerusalem  ;  which  existing  in  this  oral  gospel  could  not  but  exhibit 
a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  Matthew.'  So  improbable,  how- 
ever, did  this  hypothesis  appear  in  iUelf,  at  the  time  it  was  announced, 
that  it  was  generally  disapproved,  and  waa  at  length  exploded  as  a 
mere  fiction  ;  and  Eckermann  himself  is  stated  to  have  subsequently 
abandoned  it,  and  to  have  embraced  the  ancient  opinion  respecting 
the  three  first  Gospels.* 

3.  More  recently,  the  hypothesis  of  Herder  has  been  revived  and 
modified  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Gieselek  *  in  the  following  manner :  — 

The  evangelical  history,  previously  to  being  committed  Co  writing, 
was  for  a  long  time  transmitted  from  mouth  to  mouth  with  respectful 
fidelity  :  thus  it  became  the  object  of  oral  tradition,  but  a  pure  tradi- 
tion, and  carefully  preserved.  As  the  first  Christians  came  out  of 
the  Jewish  church,  and  were  familiarly  acquainted  with  that  tradi- 
tion, they  had  neither  desire  nor  occasion  for  possessing  a  written 
history  of  their  Master.  But  when  the  Gospel  was  propagated  in 
distant  places,  and  reckoned  among  ite  followers  wise  men  who  had 
been  converted  from  Paganism,  their  literary  habits  and  their  pre- 
vious ignorance  of  the  history  of  Christianity  caused  them  to  wish 
for  written  books  ;  and  the  first  Gospels  were  accordingly  published. 
In  tliis  way  Luke  wrote  for  TheophUus.  But  the  Evangelists  only 
transcribed  accurately  the  most  important  portions  of  iheoral  tradi- 
tion, selecting  from  it  such  particulars  as  were  best  suited  to  the 
i.lace,  time,  and  particular  design,  on  account  of  which  they  wrote. 
Drawing  from  the  same  source,  they  have  frequently  said  the  same 
things ;  but,  writing  under  different  circumstances,  they  have  often 
differed  from  each  other.  Further,  oral  tradition  waa  held  m  higher 
authority  by  the  church  than  written  Gospels,  and  was  also  more 
frequently  consulted  and  cited.  By  degrees  those  Gospels,  which 
followed  it  with  great  fidelity,  became  possessed  of  the  same  respect, 
and  finally  supidanted  it     The  heretics  contributed  much  to  thu 

■  Bp.  Marsh-,  Michaell..  vol.  iii.  pm  2.  p.  203,  "l"'™  "".''Yp^''±*li^"  ^jIlS 
(Christian  Writings),  vol  iii.  pp.  303-416.  are  quoted.     Kumoel,  Comment.  mUb.  Hut 

Not.  Test  vol.  i.  p.  5.  ...  .  •  ■D„f         „  ^ 

•  Dr.  Wait's  Translation  of  Hug's  Introduction,  vol  i.  Fref.  pp.  v.  vi. 

•  Pareau,  de  Mythica  Intcrpretalionc  p.  190.  

•  This  notice  of  Gicseler's  hypothesis  is  abridged  from  CelUner's  Jntrodaction  M  No-x 
Test  iVi  260-267..  who  cites  l)r.  G.'s  Historisch-Kritischcr  Versuch  uber  d.e Entstehunj 
und  die  ti  iihesten  schicksale  der  schrifllichcn  Evangelien.  ( Hirtonco-Critical  Essay  on  tlM 
Urigin  and  early  Fates  of  the  written  Gospels.)  Miuden,  1818. 
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result  They,  indeed,  first  introduced  into  the  church  a  spirit  of 
argumentation  •  and  dispute,  and  they  were  the  first  persons  who 
devoted  their  attention  in  an  especial  manner  to  the  theoreticiil  part 
of  religion.  In  no  long  time,  from  the  love  of  discu.■^8ion  and  the 
pride  of  knowledge,  they  composed  gospels  for  themselves,  also  de- 
rived from  oral  tradition,  but  mutilated  and  altered.  The  true 
Christians,  who  had  hitherto  been  occupied  in  loving  and  in  doing 
good,  rather  than  in  reasoning  upon  religion,  and  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  derive  their  requisite  knowledge  from  oral  tradition, 
were  obliged,  in  defence  of  tlieir  faith,  to  have  recourse  to  their 
Gospels,  which  were  the  authentic  works  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus. 
Then  they  accustomed  themselves  to  read  them,  to  meditate  upon 
them,  and  also  to  quote  them,  in  order  that  they  might  be  armed 
against  tlie  heretics  and  their  falsified  histories.  Thus,  gradually 
and  silently,  without  any  decree  or  decision  of  a  council,  our  four 
Gospels  universally  displaced  oral  tradition.  In  the  middle  of  the 
second  cejitury,  they  were  acknowledged  by  the  whole  church,  and 
since  that  time  they  have  constantly  and  universally  possessed  canon- 
ical authority. 

Such  are  the  prominent  features'  of  Gieseler's  system.  That  it 
solves  all  the  phenomena  and  difficulties  which  its  author  imagines  to 
exist  in  the  three  first  Gospels,  we  may  readily  concede ;  because, 
being  framed  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  those  phenomena,  it  may 
be  expected  to  answer  that  purpose ;  but  that  both  this  hypothesis 
and  that  of  Herder  are  destitute  of  any  real  foundation,  will  (we 
think)  appear  from  the  following  considerations  :  — 

1.  In  the  6njt  place, — not  to  dwell  on  the  total  silence  of  antir|uity  respecting;  the 
OMumet/ existence  of  these  verbal  gospels,  it  is  utterly  incredible  that  so  long  a  time 
should  elapse,  as  both  Herder  and  Gicscler  suppose,  before  any  Gospel  was  com- 
mitted to  writing ;  because  every  Christian  who  had  once  heard  su  important  a  rela- 
tion must  have  wished  to  write  down  at  least  the  principal  materials  of  it,  had  it 
been  only  to  assist  his  own  memory.  Besides,  a  mere  oral  narrative,  after  it  bad  gone 
through  so  many  different  mouths,  in  the  course  of  so  many  yean,  must  at  length 
have  acquired  such  a  variety  of  forms,  that  it  must  have  ceased  to  deserve  the  title 
of  a  common  Gospel  (as  Herder  termed  it) ;  and  therefore  the  siipposition  that  our 
three  first  Go8t)eIs  were  moulded  in  one  form  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  opinion 
of  a  mere  oral  gospel,  which  must  necessarily  have  assumed  a  variety  of  forms.' 
Further,  the  suppositions  of  these  writers  respecting  the  length  of  time  which  tbej 
imagine  must  nave  elapsed  before  any  Gospel  was  committed  to  writing  U  con- 
traclicted  by  the  evidence,  both  external  and  internal,  for  the  early  date  of 
Jdatthew's  Hebrew  Gospel,  which  has  already  been  stated  in  pp.  411 — 414.  of  this 
volume. 

2.  Although  wc  should  concede  to  Dr.  Gieseler,  that  the  evangelical  history  wss 
■0  well  known  to  the  first  Christians,  that  they  had  no  occasion  for  written  docu- 
ments until  after  the  expiration  of  many  years;  —  that  the  first  CliriBtiiins,  more 
occupied  with  the  cultivation  of  Christian  virtues  than  with  thcologlc.il  science, 
paid  less  attention  to  the  words  of  the  Gospels  than  to  the  facta  and  luasons  con- 
tained in  the  evangelical  history;  —  thiit  they  restricted  the  appellation  of  l>oji;  or 
Scripture  to  the  Old  Testament; — that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  not 
yet  collected  together,  and  that  they  designated  its  precepts  and  instructions  by  the 
formula  of  i  X^iiffrdt,  Christ  hat  said  it: — allliough  these  points  should  be  conceded, 
yet  does  it  necessarily  follow  that  they  undervalued  or  diBrc^ttr<led  written  docu- 
ments ;  that  they  preferred  oral  tradition  to  them,  and  that  they  did  not  generally 

'  Bp.  Marsh's  Michaclis,  vol.  iii,  part  2.  p.  204. 
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mike  use  of  our  four  Goapela  until  the  miildle  of  the  second  century  F  Br  no 
means.  Such  a  conclusion  appears  to  us  to  be  contradicted  by  the  nature  of  thmgi, 
since  the  writings  of  the  apostles  must  have  been  held  in  at  least  equal  estimitiun 
with  that  tradition  by  which  the  subjects  of  their  preaching  were  preserved  ;  sine* 
the  hcathnns,  who  were  converted  to  the  Christinn  faith,  couM  with  difficulty  have 
recourse  to  oral  tradition,  and  would  eagerly  avail  themselves  of  written  documeuti 
as  snon  hs  they  could  obtain  them,  that  is  to  say,  early  in  the  second  century. 

3.  Much  sti'CM  has  been  lai<l  by  Dr.  Gieselor  on  tlie  smalt  number  uf  nuotationi 
from  the  Gospels  in  the  writings  uf  the  Fathers,  previously  to  the  middle  of  tho 
second  century.  But  this  paucity  of  quotations  is  sufficiently  accounted  fur  by 
the  small  number  of  Christian  writers  whose  works  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  by 
their  preference  of  practical  piely  to  science  and  theury,  nod  by  the  persecutions 
to  which  the  church  of  Christ  was  exposed  :  so  that  there  is  no  necessity  fur  con- 
cludinj;  that  the  Gospels  were  at  that  time  but  little  known.  Such  uf  those  qunta- 
tions  OS  refer  to  the  Kfipvyfin,  or  preaching  of  the  apostles,  do  not  necessarily 
imply  a  reference  to  oral  tradition;  and  they  may  equally  be  understood  of  written 
documents. 

4.  Gieseler  has  further  urged,  in  behalf  of  his  hypothesis,  our  total  ignorance  of 
the  precise  time  when,  and  of  the  occasion  on  which,  our  Gospels  were  admitted  is 
canonical  by  the  whole  church.  But  the  profound  and  universal  vencratinn  in 
which  these  Gospels  were  held  from  and  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century, — 
that  is  to  say,  from  the  very  time  when  there  was  a  greater  number  of  Christian 
writers  and  books, — evidently  demonstrates  that  their  authority  was  by  no  means 
new,  but  had  been  of  some  continuance.  The  very  nature,  too,  of  our  Gospels 
leads  to  the  some  result.  In  every  one  of  them  there  is  so  evidently  discernible  a 
special  design  with  reference  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  we're  wriiten, 
and  to  the  cliurches  which  became  the  depositaries  of  them,  that  we  cannot  imagine 
that  they  could  have  been  addressed  to  a  few  individuals  only,  and  that  they  should 
have  been  forgotten  by  the  mass  of  believers  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

5.  Lastly,  although  the  hypothesis  of  an  oral  tra<IItionary  document  shmild  be 
necessary,  in  order  to  solve  all  tho  difficulties  which  are  alleged  to  exist,  respectlnr 
the  sources  of  the  three  first  Gospels,  yet  we  must  take  inio  consideration  the  letl 
difficulties  which  it  substitutes  in  place  of  those  pretended  dilhculties.  We  munt 
conceive  how  such  oral  tradition,  which  was  ditTused  from  liuiiie  to  Babylon,  con- 
tinued without  the  slightest  alteration,  amidst  the  great  number  of  new  converis, 
who  were  daily  occupieil  in  studying  it,  and  in  transmitting  it  to  others.  We 
must  imagine  in  what  manner  such  tradition  continued  sufficiently  uniform;  so  that 
persons,  who  committed  some  fragments  uf  it  to  writing,  —  one,  for  instance,  st 
Jerusalem,  and  another  at  Rome,  —  should  in  the  tame  narrative  frequently  make 
use  of  the  $ame phranet  and  even  the  >ame  wordt.  And,  finally,  we  must  rccoiiiile 
the  hypothesis  wiih  the  authenticity  uf  our  Gospels  (which  has  been  both  histori- 
cally and  critically  proved)  ;  and  prevent  the  lollowers  of  this  system  from  de- 
ducing thence  the  evidently  false  conclusion,  which  some  German  neologians  hit* 
not  been  slow  in  forming,  viz.  that  our  Gospels  were  supposititious  productions  pos- 
terior to  the  time  of  the  Evangelists. 

VI.  Since,  then,  the  foui:  hypotlieses,  with  their  several  modifica- 
tions, above  discussed,  are  insufficient  to  account  for  the  hamidny, 
both  of  words  and  of  thought,  which  appear  in  the  first  three  Gospels, 
should  it  be  asked  how  are  wo  to  account  for  such  coincidences?  We 
reply  that  they  may  be  sufficiently  explained  without  having  recourse 
to  either  of  these  hypotheses,  and  in  a  manner  tliat  cannot  but  satisfy 
every  serious  and  inquiring  reader. 

"  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,"  says  Bishop  Gleig,  "  that  the  most 
remarkable  coincidences  of  both  language  and  thought,  that  occur  in 
the  three  first  Gospels,  are  found  in  those  j)luce8  in  which  the  several 
writers  record  our  Lord's  doctrines  and  miracles ;  and  it  will  likewise 
be  admitted,  tliat  of  a  variety  of  things  seen  or  heard  by  any  man  at 
the  same  instant  of  time,  those  which  made  the  dec])e8t  inipression 
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are  dist.Vtly  remembered  long  after  all  traces  of  the  others  have  been 
effaced  from  the  memory.     It  will  also  be  allowed,  that  of  a  number 
01  people  witnessing  the  same  remarkable  event,  some  will  be  most 
torcibly  impressed  by  one  circumsUince,  and  others  by  a  circumstance 
winch   though  equally  connected  with  the  princif-al  event,  is,  consi- 
dered   by  lUelf,  perfectly  different.      The   miracles  of  our  biased 
l^onl  were  eventa  so  astonishing,  that  they  n.u=t  have  made,  on  the 
minds  of  all  who  witnessed  them,  impressions  too  deep  to  be  ever 
cttaccd  ;  though  the  circumstances  attending  each  miracle  must  have 
affected  the  different  spectators  very  differently,  so  a3  to  have  made 
impressions   some  of  them  equally  indelible  with  the  miracle  iuelf 
on  the  mind  of  one  man ;  whilst  by  another,  whose  mind  was  com- 
pletely occupied  by  the  principal   event  itself,  these  very  circum- 
stances may  have  been  hardly  observed  at  all,  and  of  course  been  soon 
forgotten. 

"  That  this  is  a  matter  of  fact  which  occurs  daily,  every  man  may 
convince  himself  by  trying  to  recollect  all  the  particulars  of  an  event 
which  powerfully  arrested  his  attention  many  years  ago.    He  will  find 
that  his  recollection  of  the  event  itself,  and  of  many  of  the  circum- 
stances which  attended  it,  is  aa  vivid  and  distinct  at  this  day  as  it  was 
a  month  after  the  event  occurred ;  whilst  of  many  other  circumstances, 
which  he  is  satisfied  must  have  accompanied  it,  he  has  but  a  very  con- 
fused and  indistinct  recollection,  and  of  some,  no  recollection  at  all. 
If  the  same  man  take  the  trouble  to  Inquire  of  anv  friend  who  was 
present  with  him  when  he  witnessed  the  event  in  "question,  he  will 
probably  find  that  his  friend's  recollection  of  the  jirincijjal  event  is  as 
vivid  and  distinct  as  his  own ;  that  his  friend  rccoUecte  likewise  many 
of  the  accompanying  circumstances  which  were  either  not  observed 
by  himself,  or  have  now  wholly  escaped  from  his  memory ;  and  that 
of  the  minuter  circumstances,  of  which  he  has  the  most  distinct  recol- 
lection, his  friend  remembers  hardly  one.     That  such  is  the  nature  of 
that  intellectual  power  by  which  we  retain  the  remembrance  of  past 
events,  I  know  from  experience ;  and  if  there  be  any  man  who  haa 
never  yet  made  such  experimente  on  himself,  let  him  make  them 
immediately,  and  I  am  under  no  apprehension,  that,  if  they  be  fairly 
made,  the  result  will  not  be  as  I  have  always  found  it.     Let  it  be 
remembered,  too,  as  a  universal  fact,  or  a  law  of  human  nature,  as 
certainly  as  gravitation  is  a  law  of  corporeal  nature,  that  in  proportion 
as  the  impression  made  on  the  mind  by  the  principal  object  in  any 
interesting  scene  is  strong,  those  produced  by  the  less  important  cir- 
cvmstances  are  weak,  and  therefore  liable  to  be  soon  effaced,  or,  if 
retained  at  all,  retained  faintly  and  confusedly ;  and  that  when  the 
impression  made  by  the  principal  object  is  exceedingly  strong,  so  as 
to  fill  the  mind  completely,  the  unimportant  circumstances  make  no 
impression  whatever,  aa  haa  been  a  hundred  times  proved  by  the 
hackneyed  instance  of  a  man  absorbed  in  thought  not  hearing  the 
sound  of  a  clock  when  striking  the  hour  beside  him.     If  these  facts 
be  admitted  (and  I  cannot  sujipose  that  any  reflecting  man  will  call 
them  in  question),  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  hi/po- 
tkeses,  to  account  cither  for  that  degree  of  harmony  which  prevails 
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among  the  three  first  Evangelists,  when  recording  the  miracUs  of  our 
blessed  Lord,  or  for  the  discrepancy  which  is  found  in  what  they  say 
of  the  order  in  which  those  miracles  were  performed,  or  of  the  leu 
important  circumstances  accomimnying  the  performance.     In  every 
one  of  them  the  principal  object  was  our  Lord  himself,  whose  power- 
ful voice  the  winds  and  waves,  and  even  the  devils,  obeyed.     The 
power  displayed  by  him  on  such  occasions  must  have  made  so  deep  an  ' 
impression  on  the  minds  of  all  the  spectators  as  never  t«  be.  effaced ; 
but  whetiier  one  or  two  demoniacs  were  restored  to  a  sound  mind  in 
the  land  of  the  Gadarenes  ;  whether  one  or  two  blind  men  miraculously 
received  their  sight  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jericho ;  and  whether 
tliat  miracle  was  performed  at  one  end  of  the  town  or  at  the  other, ara 
circumstances  which,  when  compared  with  the  miracles  themselves, 
are  of  so  little  importance,  as  may  easily  be  supposed  to  have  made 
but  a  slight  impression  on  the  minds  of  even  some  of  the  most  atten- 
tive observers,  whose  whole  attention  had  been  directed  to  the  prin- 
cipal object,  and  by  whom  these  circumaUnces  would  be  soon  for- 
gotten, or,  if  remembered  at  all,  remembered  confusedly.     To  the 
order  of  time  in  which  the  miracles  were  performed,  the  EvangelisU 
appear  to  have  paid  very  little  regard,  but  to  have  recorded  them,  as 
Boswell  records  many  of  the  sayings  of  Johnson,  without  marijing 
their  dates ;  or  as  Xenophon  has  recorded  the  memorabilia  of  Socrates 
in  a  worit  which  has  been,  in  this  respect,  compared  to  the  Gospels." ' 
With  respect  to  the  doctrines  of  our  Lord,  it  should  be  recollected 
that  the  sacred  historians  are  labouring  to  report  with  accuracy  the 
speeches  and  discourses  of  another ;  in  which  case  even  common  his- 
torians would  endeavour  to  preserve  the  exact  sense,  and,  as  far  as 
their  memory  would  serve  them,  the  same  words.     "In  seekmg  to 
do  this,"  says  the  late  eminently  learned   Bishop  of  London   {ih. 
Randolph),  "  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  two  or  three  wnters 
should  often  fall  upon  verbal  agreement;  nor,   on  the  contrary,  if 
Ihey  write  independently,  that  they  should  often  miss  of  it,  because 
their  memory  would  often  fail   them.     With  regard  to  the  sacred 
writers,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  them  studious  of  this  very  circumstance ; 
and  we  have  also  reason  to  think  that  they  had  assistance  from  above 
to  the  same  effect:  and  yet  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  either 
their  natural  faculty,  or  the  extraordinary  assistance  vouchsafed  them, 
or  both,  should  have  brought  them  to  a  perfect  identity  throughout; 
because   it  was  not  necess^y  for   the  purposes  of  Providence,  and 
because  it  would  have  affected  their  character  of  original  independent 
witnesses.     Let  me  add,  that   these   discourses    before  they  were 
committed  to  writing  by  the  Evangelists,  must  have  been  often  re- 
peated amongst  the  Apostles  in  teaching  others,  and  in  calling  them 
to  remembrance  among  themselves.     Matthew  had  probably  often 
heard  and  known  how  his  fellow-labourers  recollected  the  same  dis- 
courses which  he  had  selected  for  his  own  preaching  ^nA  ^rxX^^g. 
We  know  not  how  much  intercourse  they  had  with  each  other  but 
probably  a  great  deal  before  they  finally  dispersed  themselves.     Mark 

.    -■  . ^1.:  ■■-  -j:.: f  gtn^tt.»...»'.  Hintnry  of  the  Bible,  voL  iii.  p.  104. 
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and  Luke  liad  the  same  opportunities,  even  if  they  were  not  original 
eye-witnesses.'  I  admit,  tlien,  of  a  common  document;  but  that  docu- 
ment was  no  other  than  the  preaching  of  OUR  blessed  Loud 
HIMSELF.  He  was  the  great  Prototype.  In  looking  up  to  him,  tlie 
Author  of  their  faith  and  mission,  and  to  the  very  words  in  which  he 
was  tcont  to  dictate  to  them  {which  not  only  yet  sounded  in  their  ears, 
but  were  also  recalled  by  the  aid  of  his  Holy  Spirit  promised  ^  for  that 
very  purpose),  they  have  given  us  three  Gospels,  often  agreeing  in  words, 
though  not  without  much  diversification,  and  always  in  sense." ^ 

To  this  powerful  reasoning  we  can  add  nothing :  protracted  as  this 
discussion  has  unavoidably  been,  the  importance  of  its  subjects  must 
be  the  author's  apology  for  the  length  at  which  the  preceding  ques- 
tions have  been  treated  ;  because  the  admission  of  either  the  copying, 
documentory,  or  traditionary  hypotheses  is  not  only  detrimental  to 
the  character  of  the  sacred  writers,  but  also  diminishes  the  value  and 
imjiortance  of  their  testimony.  "  They  seem  to  think  more  justly," 
said  that  eminent  critic  Le  Clerc,  "  who  say  that  the  three  first  Evan- 
gelists were  unacquainted  with  each  other's  design :  thus  greater 
weight  accrues  to  their  testimony.  When  witnesses  agree,  who 
have  previously  concerted  together,  they  are  suspected :  but  those 
witnesses  are  justly  credited  who  testify  the  same  thing  separately, 
and  without  knowing  what  others  have  said."* 

'  "  Aa  no  two  haman  mindi  ever  proceed  with  an  exact  paraUelim  of  Ideiu,  or  suggest 
an  unvaried  flow  of  the  same  wordj,  so  in  reporting  these  things,  with  all  their  care,  the 
Evangelists,  like  other  men,  made  some  minute  variations.  Substantial!/,  their  accoonta 
are  the  same,  and  bespeak  the  same  origin  ;  namely,  truth,  reality,  and  correct  represtrnta- 
tion.  Inspiration  waa  doubtless  a  further  guarantee  for  this  substantial  agreement,  though 
it  went  not  to  the  length  of  suggesting  words.  In  little  matters,  therefore,  they  vary,  so 
that  one  reports  the  same  fact  raiher  more  fully,  another  more  concisely  ;  one  preservea 
more  of  our  Lord's  words,  another  fewer;  one  subjoins  a  reason  or  an  explanation,  which 
another  did  not  feel  to  be  necessary  ;  and  thus,  we  may  be  assured,  would  three  of  the 
most  correct  observers  and  scrupulonsly  exact  reporter*  in  the  world  do  always,  if  they 
separately  related  what  they  had  seen  or  beard  the  very  day  before.  Probably  each  would 
do  so  if  he  twice  related,  in  conversation  only,  the  very  same  transactions  or  discourses. 
Our  daily  experience  may  prove  this  to  ua.  Narrations  of  tlic  same  facts,  or  of  the  same 
discourses,  always  differ  from  each  other ;  generally,  indeed,  more  than  they  ought  to 
diScr ;  from  carelessness,  inaccuracy,  or  the  love  of  embellishmenL  But  setting  these 
causes  aaide,  they  still  must  differ.  Oue  person  will  relate  rather  more,  another  rather 
less,  of  the  facta  or  words ;  one  will  try  to  explain  aa  he  goes,  another  to  illn^trute ;  and 
the  exprcasiona  used  will  always  aavour,  more  or  less,  of  the  habitual  mode  of  discourse 
peculiar  to  the  individual.  But  in  reporting  speeches,  the  more  care  is  taken  to  preserve 
the  very  words  of  the  speaker  the  leaa  there  will  be,  in  that  port,  of  the  usual  dilTercnce  of 
expreasions.  Still,  something  tbero  will  always  remain,  bccauite,  however  careful  a  man 
may  be  to  describe  or  imitate  another,  he  is  never  able  to  put  off  himself.  I^iis,  then,  is 
the  correct  view,  and  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  the  only  correct  view,  of  the  resemblances  and 
differences  in  the  Gospula,  They  agree  as  oarratiTea  will  agree,  whose  common  model  ia 
the  truth.  They  differ  aa  diatiuct  narratives  will  ulwaya  differ,  while  men  are  men  ;  but 
they  neither  agree  nor  differ  oa  copied  narrativea  would,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned." 
Mr.  Archdeacon  Narea'a  Veracity  of  the  Evangelists  demonstrated,  pp.  171 — 174.  In 
pp.  17S,  176.  297 — 301.  the  coincidence  and  difference  of  the  Evangelists  are  appositely 
illustrated  by  harmonised  tables  of  the  parable  of  the  sower,  and  of  Sl  Panl's  two  narra- 
tivea of  hia  own  conversion,  and  the  historical  narrative  of  St.  Luke. 

*  John  xiv.  26. 

'  **  Remarks  on  Michaelia's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,"  p.  32.  tt  teq.  See 
ilao  Bishop  Oleig'a  edition  of  Stackhouae,  voL  iii.  pp.  105 — 112. 

*  Multo  rectiika  aentiro  vidcntur,  qui  evangeliatoa  trca  priorea  scripsisse  suas  historias 
eenaent,  ciim  neuter  aliorum  conailii  conaciua  essct,  unde  etiam  eorum  testimonio  majua 
accodit  pondua.     Cum  cnim  couscutiuut  testes,  qui  inter  su  capita  contulcrunt,  snspecti 
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[Tlie  more  recent  theories  on  the  subject  of  the  harmonising  Go»^ 
pels  are  in  general  only  repetitions  of  former  schemes,  with  or  without 
new  mollifications.  Tlicse  are  sufficiently  discussed  in  the  remarks 
on  tlie  above  theories.  Tliat  some  documents  existed  we  know  from 
the  preface  to  St.  Luke's  Gospel ;  that  these  were  not  authoritative 
we  know  from  the  same  source.  The  general  opinion  of  competent 
critics  is  that  many  of  the  actions  and  discourses  of  our  Lord  were 
early  in  oral  circulation  in  a  somewhat  definite  form;  and  that  this 
is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  verbal  coincidences  that  we  find. 
Reference  may  be  made  on  the  whole  subject  to  Norton's  "  Genuine- 
ness of  the  Gos|)els,"  vol.  i.  p.  239—315.  (London  edition,  1847), 
and  to  Dr.  Davidson's  "  Introduction,"  i.  373 — 424.,  where  the  whole 
subject  is  minutely  discussed. 

James  Smith  of  Jordanhill,  Esq.,  in  his  "  Dissertation  on  the  Origin 
and  Connection  of  the  Gospels"  (1853),  considers  that  the  coincidences 
of  the  narratives  may  be  generally  accounted  for  on  the  supposition 
of  independent  translations  of  common  documents  in  another  tongue.. 
From  the  value  of  Mr.  Smith's  previous  contribution  to  biblical 
learning  in  his  volume  on  St.  Paul's  voyage,  his  more  recent  work 
was  one  to  which  much  attention  was  of  course  directed.  The  follow- 
ing is  his  own  statement  of  the  theories  which  he  proposes. 

"  I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  state  very  shortly  the  conclusions 
which  I  have  been  led  to,  from  the  evidence  furnished  by  the 
writings  of  the  Evangelists,  and  other  ancient  writers,  respecting  the 
origin  and  connection  of  the  Gospels.     They  are  as  follows:  — 

"  1st.  Several  of  the  apostles,  including  Matthew,  Peter,  and 
John,  committed  to  writing  accounts  of  the  transactions  of  our  Lord 
and  his  disciples  in  the  language  spoken  by  them,  t.  e.  Syro-ChaMaic 
or  Aramaic,  known  in  the  New  Testament  and  works  of  the  Fathers 
as  Hebrew. 

"  2nd.  When  the  apostles  were  driven  by  persecution  from  Judaea, 
a  history  of  the  life  of  our  Lord  was  drawn  up  from  the  original 
memoirs,  in  Hebrew  and  in  Greek,  by  the  apostle  Matthew,  for  the 
use  of  the  Jewish  converts,  the  Greek  being  the  same  as  the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  Matthew. 

"  3rd.  St  Luke  drew  up,  for  the  use  of  Theophilus,  a  new  life 
of  our  Lord,  founded  upon  the  authority  of  eye-witnesses  and  ministers 
of  the  word,  including  the  Hebrew  memoir  of  Peter,  and  the  Greek 
Gospel  of  Matthew. 

"  4th.  After  Peter's  death,  or  departure  from  Rome  (t^oiov), 
St.  Mark  translated  the  memoir,  written  by  Peter,  into  Greek. 

"  6th.  John,  at  a  still  later  period,  composed  his  Gospel  from  his 
own  original  memoirs,  omitting  much  that  was  already  narrated  by 
the  other  Evangelists,  for  reasons  assigned  by  himself,  (xxi.  25^" 

"  By  adopting  this  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Gospels"  Mr.  Smith 
thinks  that  "  we  can  easily  explain  the  phenomena  "  both  of  resem- 

potius  hab«ntiir  :  «c<l  testo,  qui  idem  tcsUntur  •eoraim,  nescii  ftliorum  testlmonii,  mniti 
verum  dicere  videiitur. — Joaiiuis  riicreponi  [i.e.  LoClcrc]  Animadversioneg  in  Augnstiai 
Libruni  de  Coueeiisu  Evangeliorum.     Apiicodiz  Augustiiiiana,  p.  532.  Antverpiaj,  1703. 
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blances  and  differences  which  they  present.  He  adds,  "  I  do  not, 
however,  propound  it  as  a  probable  conjecture,  calculated  to  afford 
an  explanation,  but  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  substantiate  every  part  of 
it  by  adequate  proof." 

Mr.  Smith  then  seeks  to  invalidate  the  arguments  given  above 
against  the  supposition  that  the  Evangelists  could  have  copied  one 
from  another :  the  reader  of  his  work  is  requested  to  compare  his 
remarks  with  what  has  been  above  stated. 

But  the  leading  difficulty  as  to  this  theory  is,  that  it  supposes  a 
number  of  apostolic  works  which  have  disappeared,  and  of  which  no 
notice  or  memorial  exists.  Also  it  contradicts  the  explicit  and  trust- 
worthy evidence  of  Papias  as  to  the  origin  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel. 

It  must  also  be  remarked  that  elaborate  theories  quite  leave  out 
of  sight  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Evangelists  :  if  this  be  remem- 
bered, it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  these  narratives  could  have 
originated  from  any  mechanical  accretion  of  materials ;  and  if  this  be 
fully  admitted  we  may,  while  owning  that  verbal  coincidences  arose 
from  the  form  that  narratives  had  previously  assumed,  see  that  there 
was  a  definite  reason  why  the  different  inspired  writers  varied  in 
what  they  inserted,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  connected. 
The  four  Gospels  have  respectively  a  varying  scope,  aspect,  and 
phase  of  instruction.] 
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GENBIAI.   BIDUOQBIPHICAL   WOBI8,    TBBATinQ    OR    TBB    EDFTIOKS,    UTEBABT 
HISTOBT,    CBinCISU,    ETC.   OF   TBB    BIBLB. 

1.  BiBLioTHECA  8ACBA  in  binos  syllabos  dislincta.  Quorum  prior,  qui  jam  tert 
auctior  prodiit,  omnes  sire  Textus  Sacri  sive  Versionum  ejusdem  quavis  lin»u&  ex- 
pressurum  editiones,  necnon  prtestuntiores  MSS.  Codices,  cum  notis  bistoricis 
continet :  Posterior  rero  continet  omnia  eoruin  opera  quuvis  idiouiate  cunscripta, 
qui  hue  usque  in  Sacram  Scripturam  ediderunt,  simul  collecta,  turn  ordine  alplia- 
betico  disposita,  tuni  serie  sacroruui  librorum.  Uuic  coronidis  loco  eubjicluutur 
Graiuniatiea:  et  Lezica  Linguarum  prsesertim  orientalium,  uum  ad  illustrandas 
sacras  patinas  aliquid  adjunicnti  confurre  possunt.  Lahore  etindustria  Jacubi  Lb 
LoNS.     Farisiis  1723,  2  toniis  folio. 

The  third  and  I>e0t  edition  of  a  most  Uborions  work.  The  firet  edition  appeared  at  Paris  in 
17011,  in  2  vols.  8vo  ;  the  second  at  Leipsic,  in  the  same  year,  with  additions  by  C.  F.  Boerner. 

2.  Bibliotheca  Sacra  post  Jacobi  Le  Long  et  C.  F.  Boemeri  iteratas  curas 
ordine  disposita,  emendata,  suppleta,  continuata  ab  Andrea  Gottlieb  Masch.  Hals, 
1774 — 1797.     6  vols.  4lo.  frequently  bound  in  two  tbick  volumes. 

This  elaborate  work,  which  was  discontinued  for  want  of  adequate  support.  Is  con6ned  to  the 
printed  editions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.     Fart  I.  contains  editions  of  the  original  Hebrew  and 
Greek  texL     Part  11.,  in  three  volumes,  treats  on  the  Greek,  Oriental,  and  Ijtin  ver»iun^  and 
on  editions  of  them  ;  and  the  last  rolume  comprises  a  supplement  to  the  preceding  volumes. 
j    s  We  have  been  largely  indebted  to  this  publication  for  much  information  concerning  the 

printed  editions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  To  this  valuable  work  the  BtUiiAheca  Btbtica 
Srreniuimi  fVutrtembergennum  Ducit^  o/i'm  Lorkiana,  published  by  J.  G.  C.  Adier,  at  Altooa,  in 
1787  (in  live  parts  forming  two  quarto  volumes),  is  an  indispensable  supplement  It  is  very 
justly  characterised  by  Bp.  Marsh  as  ^  a  catalogue  of  great  ment  and  utdiiy,"  and  contains 
notices  of  some  versions  and  tianalalora,  which  have  escaped  even  the  researches  of  Dr.  Masch. 

3.  Discoura  Historique  sur  les  principales  Editions  dea  Bibles  Polyglottea.  Par 
I'Autcur  de  la  Bibliothfeque  Sacroc.     [Jacques  Lb  LoHO.]     Paria,  1713,  8vo. 

4.  Calmet  (Augustine),  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  or  •  Cataloeue  of  the  beat  booka 
that  can  be  read  in  order  to  acquire  a  good  understanaing  of  the  Scripture. 
Folio. 

This  Catalogue  fills  a  considerable  portion  of  a  volume  In  the  various  French  editions  of 
Calnict's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  It  also  occupies  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  pages  c.f  the 
third  volume  of  the  English  Uanalation  of  tliat  Dictionary,  ia  foLo.     It  contains  copious  noUces 
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of  the  earlier  biblical  crillc»  and  commentators,  and  other  writer*  on  Scriptural  AntloultiM,  &e. 
This  Tsluablc  Catalogue  ia  omitted  in  the  quarto  edition  ofCalmefa  DicUuuary,  pubUahad  by 
belateMr.C.  Tavlor. 

5.  Job.  Christophori  WoLFii  Bibliotheca  Hcbrtea;  aive  Notitia  turn  Auclorum 
Ilebrteorum  cujuscuinque  ecUtis,  turn  Scriptorum,  quae  ■»«!  Hebraice  pripum 
exarata,  vel  ab  ali'n  conversa  aunt,  ail  nostram  statem  Ueducta.  AcceUit  in  calca 
Jacobi  (JalTiirolli  Index  Codicum  Cabbalisticorum  MSS.  quibus  Job.  Ficiu,  Miran- 
dulanus  Comes,  usus  est.     llamburgi  et  Lipain,  1715—33,  4  tomis,  4io. 

C.  Jo.  Georgii  \Vau:hii  Bibliotheca  Tbeologica  Seleota,  literariia  adnoUtionibui 
instructa.     Jenae,  1757— .'58— 62— 65,  4  vols.  8vo. 

All  who  ore  conversant  in  sacred  literature  have  borne  willinf;  testimony  to  the  corroctnesa 
and  resetrch  of  Walrh,  whoso  work  will  always  remain  a  production,  admirable  for  the  dili|(enca 
and  for  the  extensive  rtading  and  accuracy  which  it  evinces.  The  sound  judgment,  remarkable 
in  other  works  of  this  theologian,  is  conspicuous  in  this  publication.  All  possible  aids  for  theo- 
logical literature  are  hero  embraced.  The  whole  ia  well  arranged :  with  regard  to  many  books, 
their  contenU  and  value  are  stated,  and  directions  are  given  where  more  extensive  information 
is  to  be  obtained.  Of  many  important  works  an  extensive  and  accurate  literary  history  ia 
given.  All  departments  of  theology  have  a  rich  collection  of  books  pertaining  to  them  de- 
scribed, and  abundant  maUrials  are  furnished  for  the  history  of  religion.  The  third  and  fourth 
volumes  are  chiefly  interesting  to  Biblical  students.  How  much  the  author  of  the  present 
work  is  indebted  to  the  Uibliotheca  Tbeologica  Selecta,  the  freauent  references  msde  to  it  will 
sufficiently  attest.  In  1770,  Walchius  published  a  bibliotheca  Fatriatica  in  one  larM  volume 
8vo. :  it  contains  an  excellent  account  of  treatises  on  the  lives  and  erudition  of  the  Father*  of 
the  Church,  and  on  the  editions  of  their  writings.  A  new  edition  of  this  Work,  much  enlarged 
and  improved,  by  J.  T.  L.  Danzius,  was  published  at  Jena  in  183J,  alao  in  one  volume  8vo. 

7.  A  Concise  View  of  the  Succession  of  Sacred  Literature,  in  a  Chronological 
Arrangement  of  Authors  and  their  Works,  from  the  Invention  of  Alphabetical 

-  Characters   to    the    Year  of  our    Lord    1445.     By    Adam   Clabke,   LLD.   and 
J.  B.  B.  Claeke,  M.A.     London,  1831—32.     2  vols.  8vo. 

The  first  part  of  the  first  volume,  which  comes  down  to  A.  d.  846,  was  published  by  Dr. 
Clarke  in  1821,  in  one  volume,  lima  The  reniaimler  of  the  work  was  composed  by  his  son, 
the  I!ev.  J.  H.  li.  Clarke.  The  whole  coutaius  much  imporunt  iuformatiou  relative  to  biblical 
and  ecclesiastical  literature. 

8.  A  Course  of  Lectures,  containing  a  Description  and  Systematic  Arrangement 
of  the  several  Branches  of  Divinity,  accompanied  with  an  Account  both  of  the 
principal  Authors,  and  of  the  Progress  which  has  been  made  at  dilTerent  Periods,  in 
Theological  Learning.  By  Herbert  Maebh,  D.D.  [Bishop  of  Peterborough.] 
London,  1810—1823.  8vo. 

Seven  parts  of  these  Lectures  were  published.  They  embrace  almost  every  topic  of  Biblical 
Criticism  and  InterpreUtion,  and  also  the  genuineness,  authenticity,  and  credibility  of  the 
Scriptures;  and  are  particularly  valuable  for  their  bibUographical  and  critical  noticea  of  the 
principal  writera  who  have  treated  on  these  subjecta. 

8*.  Lectures  on  the  Criticism  and  Interpretation  of  the  Bible,  with  two  pre- 
liminury  Lectures  on  Theological  Study  and  Theological  Arrangement:  to  which 
are  added  two  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Biblical  InterpreUtion.  By  Herbert 
Mabsu,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Peterborough.     London,  1828.     New  Edition,  1838.   8to. 

This  is  a  new  edition,  revised,  corrected,  and  enlarged,  of  the  first  four  parts  of  the  prccedhig 
course  of  Lecturea.  The  two  additional  Lecturea  on  the  Histoiy  of  Biblical  Interpretation, 
which  were  published  separately,  contain  bibliographical  notices  of  the  principal  writer*  on 
that  subjecL 

9.  Illustrations  of  Biblical  Literature,  exhibiting  the  History  and  Fate  of  the 
Sacred  Writings,  from  the  earliest  Period  to  the  present  Ccnturr:  including 
Biographical  Notices  of  Translators  and  other  eminent  Biblical  Scholara.  By  the 
Rev.  James  Towm,et,  D.D.     London,  1821.  3  vols.  8vo. 

••  The  ample  volumes  before  us  comprise  a  rich  fund  of  instructive  and  pleasing  Information 
on  the  subject  of  Sacred  Bibliograiiby.  They  have  been  compiled  from  a  great  variety  of  pub- 
lications, maijy  of  them  inaccessible  to  the  generalitj'  of  readers,  and  some  of  them  of  extreme 
rarity."  . . .  .  "  The  industry  and  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Townley  will  entitle  his  volumes  to  the 
approbation  of  the  critic  and  the  patronage  ol  the  public.  Tlisy  afford  a  more  comprehensive 
view  of  the  progress  of  Biblical  Translations  and  of  the  Literary  and  Ecclesiastical  Uistory  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  than  ia  to  be  found  in  any  other  work."  (Eclectic  Review,  N.  a  vol  xvia 
pp.  386.  407.) 

10.  An  Introduction  to  the  Literary  History  of  the  Bible.  By  James  Towhibt, 
D.D.    London,  1828.  ]2nio. 

This  handsomely  executed  volume,  which  is  a  second  edition  of  the  Biblical  Anecdotes  pubi- 
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lldhed  by  Dr.  Townley  In  1818,  may  be  considered  u  an  epitonw  of  his  Illuftrationfl  of  TtiblicAl 
Lituratitre.  It  contains  mdny  interesting  anecdotes  relative  to  the  Literary  History  o(  tba 
Scriptures  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

11.  nihiiotheca  Diblica:  A  Select  List  of  Books  on  Sacred  Literature^  with 
Notices  tiio^aj)hical,  Critical,  and  Uibliograpbical.  By  William  Obmk.  London, 
1H24.  8vo. 

For  many  of  his  titles  and  notices  of  books,  Mr.  Orme  haa  been  indebted  to  the  pr<>sent  Work, 
tu  which  he  haa  honourably  acknowledged  his  obligationi).  ** 'I'he  theological  student  cannot 
fat)  to  derive  much  ndvuntu^e  from  it;  and  the  more  learned  divine  will  find  it  an  »-x(ellcnt 
BUbplemcnt  (u  the  Uihiiotheca  'rheolof^ira  Selecta  of  the  lahonous  Wulcbiua,  or  to  the  erudite 
liiLliutheca  Sucra  of  Le  Lon^;."    (Urilitib  Critic,  N.  S.  vol.  xxii   p.  48G.) 

12.  Bibliotlicque  Sacrec  Grecque-Latine  ;  contenant  le  Tableau  Cbronolopfiquc, 
Bio;;rapbif}ue,  et  Bibliograpbitjue,  clcs  Auteurs  Inspires  et  de:i  Auteura  Kcclc- 
»iaHii(]uc9,  depuis  Moise  jus(|u*^  Sainl  Tboinas  d*A(|uin.  Ouvrage  rcdige  d'apred 
Mauro  Boni  et  Gamba.     Par  Ch.  Nodier.     Paris,  1826.  8vo. 

A  convenient  summary  of  biblical  and  ecclesiastical  Bibliography.  The  author  first  gives  a 
concise  biographical  notice  of  the  sacred  and  ecclesiastical  writern,  and  then  specities  the  prin- 
cipal editions  of  their  works.  A  List  is  then  subjoined  of  the  t^>llection9  of  the  Cununs  and 
Acts  of  Councils  and  of  the  Canon  Law,  of  Kcclcfliasti<:al  Jtiographers,  and  of  the  Works  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Fathera,  and  other  £cclosiu:itical  Writers,  and  uf  the  Greek  and  Latin  Chris- 
tian Poeta. 

13.  Bibliotheca  Sussexiana.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue,  accompanied  by  Historical 
and  Bi(»graphic&l  Noticea  of  the  Alanuscripta  and  Printed  Books  contained  in  the 
Library  of  His  Rot&l  Hiouness  tuk  Duke  or  Susskx.  By  Tbomas  Joseph 
Pettigrew,  F.R.S.,  &c.  &c.  Loudon,  1827 — 40.  2  vola.  in  three  Part«.  Luperial 
8vo. 

'Hila  magnificent  Publication  has  a  claim  to  be  noticed  in  the  present  Catalogue  of  Biblical 
Wtirka,  on  account  uf  thu  divenilicd  and  important  informalion  which  it  i-ommunicatcs  r(f(|it;(t- 
ing  Kditions  of  the  lluly  Scriptures,  and  which  is  nut  to  be  found  in  ihe  biblingraphit-al  treatises 
already  descrll^ed ;  and  as  a  record  of  the  editions  collet'ted  by  IJi^i  Koyat  lIighne.H.t. 

'ihe  First  Part  of  Vol.  I.  of  the  Uibliotheca  Suss^xinna  is  appropriated  to  Manum^kipts, 
tbti  number  of  which  amounta  very  nearlv  to  three  huridred:  the.ne  are  arranged  acrurding  tu 
liinguageSt  viz.,  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Itahan,  Spanish,  Gemun,  Dut^b,  Liigliob, 
Irian,  Arabic,  Persian,  Armenian,  I'ali,  Siiiglialei»e,  and  Itunnan.  'the  Svi  ond  Part  tnals  on 
PitiNTKD  Ei>iTiuN8  of  ibe  Huly  Scriiiturea,  (hsposed  under  (be  fultowing  titles,  viz.  l'»\y  glotis 
of  the  Old  and  New  TesUmicnts  and  of  dL-tacned  portions  tbtreof ;  —  Hebrew  Hilile»,  llt-hrtw 
and  Ilebrew-Saniarilan  PenLateuchs,  and  purtions  of  the  Old  Testament  in  iieltrew  ;  — (jreik 
biblea,  Greek  PenLiteucb,  and  portions  uf  the  Old  Testament  iu  Greek ;  —  Latin  liibled,  and 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Latin. 

Vol.  II.  comprises  Kditions  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  together  with  the  rarest  and 
best  editions  oi  Versions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  both  aucicnt  and  motlem. 

The  entire  Catalogue  forms  an  aggregate  of  upwards  of  sixteen  hundred  arlicIeK,  very  many 
of  which  are  among  the  rarest  and  most  valuable  in  Sacred  Bibliography.  Much  A3  baa  been 
accomplished  by  preceding  authors  who  have  treated  on  Sacred  uibliograpby,  Mr.  I'ettigrew 
has  contributed  various  additions  to  this  branch  of  literature.  He  has  described  the  .•-everal 
editiona  of  the  Scriptures,  and  curious  specimens  of  metrical  Yersiona  are  introduced,  besides 
numerous  biographical  and  critical  anecdotes  of  authors  and  editors.  The  numerous  enf^ravin^s 
are  executed  m  tiie  highest  style  of  the  chalcographic  art  It  would  be  injustice  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  distinguished  owner  of  this  magniticent  librai}',  not  to  acknowledge  the  very  liberal 
facility  with  which  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex  permitted  it  to  be  consulted  by 
Bcholara.  Thia  library  was  dispersed  by  auction  in  1844,  when  many  of  ila  choicest  volumes, 
biblical,  liturgical,  claaaical,  and  mlscellaoeous,  were  purchased  for  the  national  library  at  the 
British  Muaeum. 

There  are  copies  of  thia  Catalogue  In  small  folio,  the  typographical  aplendour  of  which  ia 
unequalled. 

[14.  Varise  Lectiones  Veteria  TestameDti  .  .  .  Opera  et  Studio  J.  B.  Db  Koaai, 
S.T.D.     Parma,  1784.     4to.  4  vols. 

J.  B.  Db  KoBfli  Scholia  Critica  in  V.  T.  Libros.     Parma,  1798.     4to. 

These  works  contain,  subjoined  to  the  introductions,  a  remarkably  complete  account  of  the 
editiona  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Jaha  givea  a  summary  in  his  Hebrew  Bible,  voL  iv.  pp.  bM 
—668.] 

[15.  Die  Geschichtc  der  Heiligen  Schriflcn  Ncucn  Testaxneota  entworfeu  von 
Eduard  Kkosb.     2to  Ausgabe.     Braunschweig,  1853.     8vo. 

This  work  deserves  to  be  mentioned  in  this  place,  on  account  of  the  pains  taken  in  describing 
the  editions  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  and  the  texts  which  they  respectively  contain.  S<:e 
§§  3*J9 — 41V.  Thu  notices  of  the  ancient  versions  are  also  useful.  Of  the  309  editions  noticed 
oy  Masch  which  appeared  prior  to  17H0,  Reitaa  states  that  212  are  in  bis  own  pouseMioo. 
{  41L  note.] 
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[16.  An  Account  of  the  Printed  Text  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  with  Re- 
marks  on  its  revision  on  Critical  Principles.  B7  Samuel  Prideaux  TuoEixai, 
IX.D.  London,  1854.    8vo.] 


ENTIRE  TEXTS  AND  VERSIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 
SECTION  L 

PBinClPaL    EDITIONS    or   TUB    UEDBEW    BIBLE, 

Bishop  Walton',  Carpzov',  and  particularly  Le  Long,  have  treated  at  (ireat 
lenf;th  on  the  various  clitioiis  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  These  have  been  divided 
by  Dc  Rossi,  and  others,  into  Klosoretic  and  Non-Masoretic  editions, — a  distinction 
which  cannot  be  Tully  curried  out,  as  all  have  sprung  from  Masoretic  copies.  In 
the  present  section,  l3r.  Masch's  improved  edition  of  Le  Lonc's  Bibliotheca  Sucra' 
has  been  chiefly  followeil.  The  various  impressions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  may  be 
divided  into  the  four  following  chisses,  viz. 

(1.)  Edilioncs  I'rincipea,  or  those  first  printed. 

(*i.)  Edilioncs  Prliuaria:,  or  those  which  have  been  adopted  as  the  bases  of  sub- 
sequent  impressions. 

(3.)  Editions,  the  text  of  which  is  accompanied  with  Rabbinical  Commentaries. 

(4.)  Editions,  which  are  furnished  with  Critical  Apparatus. 


Fol 


§  1.  Editiones  Pbincipbs. 

1.  Psalterium  Hebrucum,  cum  commentario  KiucBii.     Anno  237  (1477).    4to. 

The  JirMt  nrinted  book  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.*  It  is  of  extreme  rarity,  and  la  printed  (pro- 
bably at  Bologna)  with  a  square  Hebrew  type,  approaching  that  of  the  German  Jew:*.  TLa 
text  is  without  points,  except  in  the  four  first  psalms,  which  are  clumsily  pointed.  The  com- 
mentary  of  Uabbi  Kiinchi  is  subjoined  to  each  verse  of  the  text  in  the  rabbinical  character,  and 
is  n)ut:h  more  complete  tliau  in  the  subsequent  editions,  as  it  contains  all  those  passages  which 
were  aAerwards  omitted,  as  being  hostile  to  Christianity.  Prof.  Jahn  states  that  it  is  incor- 
rectly printed,  and  that  the  matres  Icctionis  are  introduced  or  omitled  at  the  pleasure  of  Iba 
editors. 

[2.  Pentateuchus  Ilebraicus.     Bononite,  1482.  FoL 
This  is  said  to  be  a  remarkably  correct  edition.    The  vowel  points  are  expressed.] 
rs.  Pro[>hettB  priores  et  postcriores  cum  commentario  Kimcbi.     Suncini,  I486. 
1.    2  torn.] 

4.  Quinque  Megilloth  cum  Comro.  Jarchi,  &c     [Bononia,  1482]  Fol.] 
(S.  Quinque  Megilloth.     Soncini  et  Casali,  1486.     4to.] 
[6.  Ilagiograpba.  Ncapoli,  1487.     4to. 

Thene  portions  contain  the  whole  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  which  was  very  soon  after  printed 
unitedly.] 

'  Prolegom.  cap.  iv.     De  Bibliorum  Edilionibus  pnscipuia. 

•  Critica  Sacra,  para  L  cap.  9.  pp.  387 — f^H. 

»  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  post  Jacobi  Le  Long  et  C.  F.  Boemeri  Iteratua  curaa  ordlne  dispoeita, 
emendata,  suppleta,  continuaU  ab  Andrea  Golllieb  Much.  Hale,  4to.  I77<i — 86—90.  i  vols, 
with  SupplenienL  The  account  of  Hebrew  eililions  is  in  the  first  volume,  pp.  1 — 186.  831 — tU, 
Ue  Bure's  Bibliographie  Instructive,  torn.  L  (Paris  1763),  and  Bninefs  Mangel  du  Libralre,  et 
de  I'Amateur  de  Livres  (6  vole.  8vo.  Paris  1842,  4th  edit),  have  aUo  been  consulted  occa- 
sionallv.     [De  Kossi  is  the  authority  on  -whom  the  editor  has  relied  aa  to  the  early  edidona] 

*  [This  has  been  incorrectly  supposed  to  bo  the  first  printed  Hebrew  book;  but  Do  Rossi 
showed  in  his  "De  Hebraice  iVpographijo  origine  ac  primitiis"  (Panna  1776),  p.  7.,  that  the 
Commentary  on  Job  by  Rabbi  Levi,  the  son  olGerehon  (Ralbag),  was  completed  at  an  earlier 
period  in  the  same  year  (the  one  at  the  end  of  May,  and  the  other  at  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
Umber);  and  in  his  "De  Typographic  HebrKO-Ferrarenai  Commentarius  Hutoricus"  (Er- 
langen  1781),  he  showed  that  Abraham  Ben  Chajim  bad  printed  at  Mantua  and  Kerrara,  In 
1476,  part  of  the  Arbah  Turim  of  Itabbenu  Aaherj  and  still  earlier  (1176)  Jarchi's  Oomiuentary 
on  tlie  Pentateuch  had  appeared.] 
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7    niblia  Ilebraico,  cum  punctii.     Soncini,  1488.     Folio. 

The  first  edition  of  the  mtirt  Iltbrm  BiUt  ever  printed.  It  is  at  present  of  such  extreme 
rarity,  that  only  nine  or  ten  copies  of  it  are  known  to  be  in  existence.  One  of  llie.«  i.<  in  the 
library  of  Kxcter  College,  Oxford.  At  the  end  of  the  Pentateuch  there  is  a  long  Hebrew  sub- 
scri|itinn,  indicating  the  name  of  the  editor  (Abraham  Hen  Ciiajim),  the  place  where  it  was 
]iriiiied,  and  the  dale  of  the  edition.  This  very  scarce  volume  con.iists,  according  to  Mas*  h,  of 
373  (but  Brunei  says  3>t0)  folios,  printed  with  points  and  accents,  and  also  with  signatures  and 
ciitchwords.  The  initial  letters  of  each  book  are  larger  than  the  others,  and  are  ornamented. 
l>r.  Keimicott  stales  that  there  are  not  fewer  than  twelve  thousand  verbal  differences  betwevn 
this  edition  and  that  of  Van  der  lluoght;  his  aitsertion  is  questioned  by  Maw-h.  No  doubt 
that  Kennii-ott  included  in  his  estimate  even  the  smallest  cliange  in  orthography.  The  re- 
fparches  of  biblical  critics  have  not  succeeded  in  asceriaining  what  manuscripts  were  u.ted  for 
this  Hebrew  Bible.  It  is,  however,  acknowledged  that  these  very  ancient  editions  are  equal  in 
value  to  niajiuscripts  of  the  some  age. 


§2.  Editiones  PaiHABiiE,  ob  those  wuicii  have  been  adopted  as  the  bases  or 

SUBSEQUENT  IMPBESSIONS. 

1.  BIblia  Ilebraica,  8vo.  Briiisp,  1494. 

This  eilition  was  conducted  by  Gkiison,  the  son  of  Rabbi  RIoses.  It  is  also  of  extreme  r;mtv, 
and  is  printed  in  long  lines,  except  part  of  the  Psalms,  which  is  in  two  columns.  The  identical 
copv  01  this  edition,  from  which  Luther  made  his  German  translation,  is  said  to  be  prescrvt-,1  in 
the  Koyal  Library  at  Berlin.  This  edition  was  the  basis  of,  1.  'I'he  Hebrew  Text  ul  the  (^oiii- 
plutensian  Polyglott ;  2.  Homberg>_/friI  Kabbinical  Bible,  Venice,  1517,  in  4  vols,  folio;  .3. 
JJunitl  Bomberg  B  4to.  Hebrew  Bible,  Venice,  1518;  4.  His  second  Hebrew  Bible,  4to.  Venice, 
1621 ,  and,  6.  Sebastian  Monster's  Hebrew  Bible,  Basil,  1536,  in  2  vols.  4loi 

2.  Another  primary  edition  is  the  Biblia  Ilebraica  Bombergiana  IL  folio,  Venice, 
1525,  1626,  folio. 

This  was  edited  by  Rabbi  Jacob  Ben  Cuajih,  who  had  the  repntation  of  being  profoundly 
learned  in  the  Masora,  and  other  branches  of  Jewish  erudition.  He  pointed  the  text  according 
to  the  Masoretic  system.    This  edition  is  the  basis  of  all  the  modem  pointed  copies. 


§3.  EDiTioNa  or  tub  IIbbbbw  Bible  with  Rabbinical  (^uhentabies. 

Besides  the  Biblia  Rabbinica  I.  et  IL  just  mentioned,  we  may  notice  in  this  class 
the  three  following  editions ;  viz. 

1.  Biblia  Hebraica  cum  utraqne  Masora,  Targum,  necnon  commentariis  Rab- 
binorum,  studio  et  cum  pnel'atione  R.  Jacob  F.  Chajun,  Veoetiis,  1547 — 1549, 
4  tomis  in  2  vols,  folio. 

This  is  the  second  of  Rabbi  Jacob  Ben  Chajim's  editions;  and,  according  to  M.  Bninet,  is 
preferable  to  the  preceding,  aa  well  as  to  another  edition  executed  in  1668,  uso  from  the  press 
of  Daniel  Bomberg. 

2.  Biblia  Hebrso,  cum  utraque  Masora  et  Targum,  item  cum  commentariis  Rab- 
binorum,  studio  Juhannis  Buxtorfii,  palris ;  adjecta  est  ejusdem  Tiberias,  sive  com- 
mentarius Masoreticus.     Basilese,  1618,  1619,  1620,  4  tomis  in  2  vols,  fuliu. 

This  great  work  was  executed  at  the  expense  of  Lewis  Koenig,  an  opulent  bookseller  at  Basle : 
on  account  of  the  additional  matter  which  it  contains,  it  is  held  in  great  esteem  by  Hebrew 
scholiirs,  many  of  whom  prefer  it  to  the  Hebrew  Bibles  printed  by  Bomberg.  Buxtorf 's  Biblia 
Habbinica  contains  the  commentaries  of  the  celebrated  Jewish  Rabbins,  Jarchi,  Abeii  Ezra, 
Kimchi,  I.evi  Ben  Gerson,  and  Saadiaa  Haggaon.  An  nppendix  is  subjoined,  containing.  l>e- 
sides  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  the  great  Masora  corrected  and  amended  by  Buxtorf,  the  various 
lections  of  the  Kabbis  Ben  Ascher  and  Ben  Naphtali.  Buxtorf  also  anneieil  the  |ioinLi  to  the 
I'halilee  paraphrase.  The  TiUriat  publishe<l  by  Buxtorf,  in  1620,  was  biteoded  to  illustrate  the 
Blasora  and  other  additions  to  his  great  Bible. 

3.  Biblia  Hebraica  Magna  Itubbinica.    Amstelodami  1724 — 27.  4  vols,  folio, 
"'litis  Is  unquestionably  the  most  copious  and  most  valuable  of  all  the  Rabbinical  Bibles,  and 

was  edited  by  Moses  Ben  Simeon  of  Frankfort  It  is  founded  upon  the  Bomberg  editions,  and 
rontaina  not  only  their  contenta,  bat  also  those  of  Buxtorf' s,  with  additiooaJ  remarks  by  the 
editor."  BibL  Sussex.  voL  L  part  ii.  p.  188.  In  pp.  189 — 196.  there  is  a  copious  and  interesting 
bibliographical  description  of  this  edition. 


J  4.  Pbincipai.   Editions   or    the    Hebrew    Bible,   inclddino    tbose    with 
Cbitical  Notes  and  Appabatus. 

1.  The  first  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  printed  by  Bomberg,  and  edited  hj 
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F.  lix  Pbateksis,  (Venice,  1517,)  contains  the  various  lections  of  the  Eastern  tnd 
Western  recensions;  wliich  are  also  to  be  found  in  Buxtorfs  Biblia  Rabbinica. 

2.  Biblia  Hebraica,  cum  Lalina  Versione  Sebastiani  Mbrstebi.  Basilea,  1534, 
1535.    2  vols,  folio. 

Th«  Hebrew  tvne  of  lliis  edition  resembles  the  characters  of  the  German  Jews:  the  Lttm 
verln  of  Munie'r  is  place.l  by  the  side  of  the  Hebrew  text.  Tbough  the  editor  ha,  net 
Indicated  what  manuscripU  he  used,  he  is  .upposed  lo  have  formed  his  Uxt  upon  the  ed.Uon 
urinled  at  Brescia  in  14»4,  or  the  still  more  early  one  of  1488.  Ui»  prolegoniena  conUm  much 
useful  critical  matter :  and  his  notes  are  subjoined  to  each  chapter.  I  his  is  the  Brst  ediuon  of 
the  Hebrew  Uible  printed  iu  (Jermaiiy.  lu  1536  appeared  Muustor'a  Hebrew  Bible  without  a 
Latin  translation. 

3  Ilebraicorum  Biblioruin  Veteris  Tostamenti  Latina  Interpretatio,  operi  olira 
Xaiitis  Tagniiii,  Lucensis;  nunc  verb  Beiieiiicti  Arim  Montani,  Hisjialensis, 
Francisci  Kaphelengii,  Aliiclaiii,  Guidonis  et  Nicolai  Fabnciorum  Bo<icriaiioruni 
fratrum  cnllato  studio,  ad  Hebraicaiii  dictirineui  diligentissiuid  expensa.  Christ, 
riantiiius  AntweqiiiE  excudubat,  1571.     Fulio. 

This  is  the  first  edition  executed  bv  I'laiitin,  and  is  reputed  lo  be  the  most  correct:  hot  Dr. 
Masch  states  thai  Ihe  reading  m  Gen.  iii.  15.  ^>  jMfUd  by  substituting  the  femmnie  pronouu 
Mv,  Ae.  Sat  the  masculine  p^noun  K^  **. »»  ■"»''«  '»  »«'"  «'"•  "'"  ."^'"^  ■/-«".«*«.  of  he 
f.I3n  Vt^TJa  e  i^order  to  support  ilTe  Mariolatry  of  the  mo.lero  chur.  h  of  Ro.ii. ;  Ihua  gmng 
ho  honou''r  of  trii.in,  th.  JrVLnC.  h^ad  .0  the  Virgin  Mary  instead  of  Jesus  Christ  (Bibb 
Sacro  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  153.)  Viie  Hebrew  text  is  the  same  as  that  pnnled  in  the  Antwerp 
Pohglott.  which  is  Jeacrib^l  in  Sect.  V.  No.  2.  i.,f.r. ,  and  the  inlerlineary  I^l">.  «"'»" 'V^'' 
of  f•^gninu^ corrected  by  B.  Arias  Mo.iianu,.  ilie  l..tin  words  correspond  with  the  Hebrew 
Lve  thein,  and  the  Hebrew  roots  are  placed  in  the  margin  to  assist  Uie  reader.  1 1"  <>''1«  «' 
the  books  of  the  Old  TesUment  agree,  with  that  of  the  Kat.n  Bibles,  and  not  with  that  of  the 
Jews.  The  New  TesUment  in  Greek,  also  with  an  iiiterlineary  Latin  version,  printed  m  ISi  i. 
is  added  to  this  edition.     (Bibl.  Sussex,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  153.) 

4  Biblia  Hebraica:  eorundem  Lntiiia  InterpreUtio  Xantis  Pagnini,  Lucensis, 
recenter  Bencdicti  Ari»  Moiituni,  llispalensis  et  quorundam  alioruiii  colato  studio, 
ad  Ilebraicam  dictionem  diligeiitissinie  expensa.  Accesserunt  et  huic  edition!  Libri 
Gncco  script!,  qui  vncatitur  Apocrjrphi,  cum  interliiicari  interprcUtione  Liitiiia  ex 
Bibliis   Complutcnsibus   petiti.      Ai.twerpie,   ex   offic.nft   Chr.stophor.   riantmi. 

1584.     Folio.  ,      ^  .  .     o     ,.    1 

This  u  the  second  edition  printed  by  Plantin ;  and  It  has  the  New  TesUment  in  Greek,  also 
wiuTan  interlinear;  version  and  a  se,4rate  utle.  -  It  varies  from  the  first  m  having  the  true 
TuLb  of  Gen  iiX  15.  restored  ;  and  the  apocryphal  books  are  placed  .between  the  Old  and 
k!_  ■?.  i.mlnL"  fBibL  Sussex  vol.  i  partiL  p.  155.)  There  are  editions  of  MoliUnus'i 
He?r,rBrbe"«it  .    ommrnly  uTnie^  Geneva.  1C09.  1619  (with  a  new 

title^v)  and  Lipsi«,  1657,  folfo ;  but  they  are  every  way  inferior  to  Monunus's  edltlon^  both 
li  poTnt^  of  ?ypo^?ap1;ical  execution,  and  also  of  accuracy.  MonUnus's  ediuons  are  much 
esteemed  for  the  aid  which  they  furnish  to  biblical  studenU. 

6.  Biblia  Sacra  Hebrtsa  correcta,  et  collaU  cum  antiquissimis  exemplaribus 
manuscriptis  et  hactenus  in.pressis.  Amstelodami.  Typu  et  .umtibus  Josephi 
Athia).     1661  ;  1667.  8vo.  . 

A  rare  edition  of  a  most  beautifully  executed  Hebrew  Bible  The  Impression  of  '667  is  said 
to  beX  most  correcU  So  highly  were  the  labour,  of  the  printer,  Athi«.  appreciated,  that  the 
SUtesGerraUf"folland  conferred  on  him  a  gold  chain  with  a  gold  medal  appendant,  as. 
m^r"of"h"r  approbation.  Athias  adopted  the  text  of  Habbi  CTiaiim's  edition,  printed  at 
Ve  icet  IsTs^llS,  but  he  avoided  hi.  e?ror^  and  «J-'«'  «""'  »{ '>;•  ~'^8'  ""■="  " 
peculiar  to  that  edition.     (Jewish  Expositor,  July,  18^8,  voL  xui.  p.  58.) 

6.  Biblia  Hebraica,  cum  notis  Hebraicis  et  Lemmatibu,  Latinis  ex  receMJone 
Dan.  Em.  Jabloksxi,  cum  ejus  Piafatione  Latina.     Berolini,  1699,  Urge  8vo. 

""^De  Rossi  considers  this  lo  be  one  of  the  most  correct  and  important  ediUons  of  the  Hebrew 
Ue  Kosai  consmeniuiis  «,  KcentuntioD  appear,  to  be  particularly 

f«i'r.?r7abron,ki  published  3r  Uuon  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 517.2  at  Berlin,  without 

SSlKu^£rt^^irT.\^^^^^^^^^^ 
IBrSi^i^-,^^::^:^  >7rc^^-^niM^:i.«te^ 

JablonakL     Masch  rightly  pronounces  it  to  be  both  useless  and  wortblcw. 

7  Biblia  Hebraica  sine  punctis,  versibus,  capitibus,  et  sectionibus  interstincta, 
notisque  Masoretaruin,  quas  Kri  et  Ktif  appellant  .n.truct.  Ad  Leusden.anam 
editionein  adornata.     Anisielodami  et  Ultrajccti,  1701,  small  8vo. 

This  is  usually,  though  incorrccUy,  called  Leusdcir.  Hebrew  Bible.  The  real  «li lor  was  George 
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Deemsretz  or  Mareslus;  T.eiudrn  wrote  a  preface  to  the  Hebrew  Bible  prinlfd  at  Am!<lerd«m, 
111114,  8vo,  which  alionnds  with  errors.  With  the  edition  of  17l)l  is  fri.|iieMtly  l«.und  up  a 
neiit  and  accurate  edition  of  the  Greek  TesUment,  printed  by  Wetstein  at  Amsterdam,  174U,  in 
small  Hvo. 

8.  Biblia  Hebraica,  edente  Everardo  Van  dee  Hoogdt.  Aoistclodami  ct 
Ultrajecti,  8vo.  2  vols.  1705. 

A  work  of  singular  beauty.  The  Hebrew  text  is  printed  after  Athia-s's  second  e<lition,  with 
marginal  notes  pointing  out  the  contents  of  each  section.     The  characters,  especially  the  vuwel 

fioints,  are  uncommonly  clear  and  distinct.  At  Ihe  end,  Van  der  Hooght  has  given'tlic  various 
ections  occurring  in  the  editions  of  15otnberg,  I'laiitin,  Athias,  and  others.  Van  der  llooght's 
edition  was  reprinted  at  London  in  2  vols  8vu.  1811, 1812,  under  the  eilitorship  of  Mr.  Frey,  and 
is  executed  with  great  beauty,  but  it  is  not  famed  for  accuracy.  It  has  also  been  the  basis  of 
many  editions. 

9.  Biblia  Hebraica  ex  aliquot  M.inuspriptis  et  compliiribus  impressis  codicibus; 
item  Masora  tarn  edita  quain  niaiiuMcripta  aliisque  llebrteoruiu  criticia  diligentcr 
recensita.  Cur*  ac  studio  D.  Jo.  lleiir.  Micuaelis.  1720.  2  vols,  large  8vo. 
There  are  also  copies  in  4to. 

This  edition  has  always  been  held  in  the  highest  estimation.  The  text  is  printed  from 
Jablonski's  Hebrew  Bible  (Berlin,  1G99);  and  there  were  collated  for  this  edition  five  manu- 
scripts in  the  library  of  Krfurt,  and  nineteen  of  the  best  printed  editions.  A  selection  t>f  various 
reauings,  and  parallel  passages,  both  real  and  verbal,  is  subjoined,  together  with  brief  notes  on 
the  most  difficult  texts  of  tue  Old  TestamenL  Michaelis  has  prefixed  learned  prolegomena  to 
this  edition. 

10.  Biblia  Hebraica,  accuraiite  IL  Christiano  Rkiheccio.  Lipsis,  1725,  1739, 
1756.     8vo. 

These  are  neat  and  accurate  editiona.  Masch  mentions  another  edition  dated  1739,  tni7iuir/o, 
in  ivhich  the  books  are  arranged  according  to  the  order  adopted  in  the  editions  of  the  German 
translation  of  the  Bible. 

11.  Biblia  Hebraica  secundum  editionem  Belgicam  Everardi  Van  deb  IIoooht, 
collatis  aliis  borne  notee  codicibus,  unit  cum  versione  Latina  Scbastiani  Schniiilii. 
Lipsia:,  1740.     4to. 

A  tolerably  accurate  reprint  of  Van  der  Hooglit's  text,  but  upon  very  indifferent  type,  with 
additional  various  readings.  The  Latin  version  of  Sebastian  S<.-hmirlt  is  placed  opposite  to  Ihe 
Hebrew. text.  To  the  work  are  prefixed,  1.  A  I'refacc,  by  J.  C.  Clodius,  vindiuiting  llie  edition 
of  Van  der  Hooght  aguinst  some  critical  censure.s ;  2.  Van  der  HooghTs  preface,  with  the  testi- 
monies of  M>nie  eminent  scholars  in  favour  of  his  edition;  and,  3.  The  Testimonv  and  Judg- 
ment of  the  Theological  Faculty  of  Strasburgh  in  favour  of  Sebastian  Schmidt's  Latin  Trans- 
lation,    ftla^h,  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  part  i.  p.  158. 

[12.  *t^  nniD  Biblia  Hebraica  cum  Commentario  Salomonis  Nobzi.  Mantnse, 
1742.    4to. 

Norzi  prepared  his  critical  notes  for  the  Hebrew  Bible  in  1626 ;  he  endeavoured  in  them  to 
Introduce  some  revision  of  the  text,  by  using  collation,  of  MSS.  &c.,  lo  remove  errors  found  in 
Bomberg*.  edition,  and  in  those  which  emanated  fi'oiu  them.  Ibis  labour  of  bis  remained  un- 
printed  till  1742,  when  the  above  edition  appeared  at  the  expense  of  Raphael  Chaiim.  The 
preface  of  Norzi  wa.  unknown  to  the  editor.;  an  abstract  of  it  was  given  by  De  Rossi  in  the 
prolegomena  to  his  Varifle  Lectionea,  i.  p.  xli.] 

13.  Biblia  Hebraica,  i.e.  Vetus  Testamentum,  seu  Hapographi  Canonici  Veteris 
nempe  Testamenti  Libri,  qui  originario  etiamnum  ore  leguntur,  ex  Ilebraico  in 
Latinuin  ad  litterain  versi,  adject&  editione  VulgatS  Hebraic^  et  Latin^  cura  et 
studio  Lodovici  de  Bibl,  e  Societate  Jesu.     Vienna;,  1743.    4  vols.  8vo. 

This  is  an  elegant  edition,  but  little  known  in  this  country:  it  conUins  the  Hebrew  text,  and 
two  Latin  trans^ation^  viz.  the  Vulgate  as  printed  in  1592,  and  that  of  Arias  MonUnus.  It  is 
ornamented  with  vignettes. 

14.  Biblia  Hebraica  manualia  ad  optima,  qiiasque  editiones  recensita,  atgue  cum 
brevi  lectionum  Masorethicarum  Kettriban  el  Krijan  resolutione  ac  explicatione. 
Edita  a  Johanne  SiMOHiB.     Hala;,  1752;   1767.     Editio  nova,  1828,  8vo. 

The  second  edition  of  1767  is  the  besL  The  text  is  from  that  of  Van  der  Hooght  There  ia 
a  short  yet  Aall  Hebrew  and  Latin  Lexicon  at  the  end  of  both  editions,  which  have  the  addi- 
tional merit  of  being  porUble,  cheap,  and  useful. 

15.  Biblia  Hebraica  cum  notis  criticis,  et  Versione  Latina  ad  notas  criticas  facta. 
Accedunt  Libri  Grteci,  qui  Deutero-canonici  vocantur,  in  trcs  Classes  distributi. 
Autore  Carolo  Francisco  Hoobioast.     Lutctin  Parisiorum,  1763,  4  vols,  folio. 

The  Uxl  of  this  edition  is  that  of  Van  der  Hooght,  without  points;  and  in  the  margin  of  the 
PenUteuch  Houbigaiii  has  added  various  lections  from  the  Samaritan  I'eiiUteucli.    He  collated 
VOL.  IV.  X    .\ 
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tnelvo  mnnuiioriptfl,  of  wlik-h,  howevpr*  lio  i»  snid  not  to  hnve  made  all  the  uxe  lie  inif;ht  hiTf 
ilone.  Houhi^aiit  hu  nlitu  printvtl  a  ni;w  l^tin  verNioit  of  Iiib  owii^  expreiaive  of  buuIi  a  t«xt 
a«  1)18  critical  emendations  apiieiiretl  to  jiif^tify  ami  rei'iimmeitd.  'Jl)u  book  Is  must  betLulifulljr 
printed,  but  has  not  anRwerc<l  ^he  liigli  (;xpectatioiiN  that  were  entertiiinn)  of  it  (See  Itishop 
Marsb's  criticism  on  it,  in  bis  iliviiiiiy  Ivrturea,  part  ii.  p|i.  lol  — 104.  [Lectures,  ed.  1842,  pp. 
212— 215. ]»  ond  also  Uibl.  Sussex,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  pp.  202—204.) 

IG.  The  OM  Testamsnt,  English  and  Hebrew,  with  reniiirk!i,  critit^al  and  gram- 
matical, on  the  Ilobruw,  ain)  corrections  of  the  Knglisli.  Uy  An>clm  Bii)lc}-,  LL.D. 
London,  1774.     4  vols.  6vo. 

The  Hebrew  text  is  printed  in  lonf^  Ijnes  on  the  left-hand  paf^e;  and  the  authoriHeJ  Kngliih 
version  on  the  ri^lit-hand  pa^^e,  diviiled  into  two  colnmns.  The  critical  notes,  wbicb  are  verj 
few,  are  placed  under  the  Lnf^lisb  texL  The  Ilebrvtv  text  in  accompanied  throu^liuut  witb  tb« 
ken  and  kctib,  but  all  the  Accent.%  &c.  are  omitie<l,  except  ibe  atbnach,  wliit-h  answers  to  our 
colon,  and  the  soph  pashuk,  which  is  placed  at  Uie  eii<l  of  each  verse  in  the  Uible.  At  llie  end 
of  euih  book  is  given  an  epilogue,  containing  a  summary  view  of  the  history,  truoAactions  &c. 
recorded  therrin.  The  work  is  ornamented  with  a  frontispiece,  repreaenting  Moses  receiving 
the  tables  of  the  law  on  Mount  t^inai,  and  two  useful  maps;  —  one  of  tbe  journeying  of  tha 
]sruelite.s  ii>  which  each  sditioii  \^  numbered;  and  another  of  tlielr  settlement  in  the  proniitted 
land.  The  letter-press  of  the  Hebrew  is  very  unequally*  distributed  over  the  pages;  some  are 
long,  and  others  short;  some  are  wide,  and  others  narrow.  On  some  pa^es  not  fewer  than 
tliirty-seven  lines  are  crowde*!  together,  while  others  contain  only  twenty-three.  In  other 
respei'ts.  Dr.  A.  t'tnrkc  pronounces  it  to  be  a  pri'ity  correct  work;  but,  besides  the  errata  noticed 
by  the  editor,  he  ailds,  tliut  the  reader  will  liinl  the  sentence — tUuu  Mhalt  visit  tlijf  htUntatioUf 
lell  out  of  the  Knglish  text,  in  Job  v.  24.     (I(iblii>gr.  iJict,  vol.  i.  p.  274.) 

17.  Vc'tusTVHtiinicntum  llebraicuni,  cu.n  variis  l.o<-(innibut).  Kdidit  Benjarainiia 
Kennicott,  S.  T.  p.  Oxonii,  177C,  1780.     2  vols,  lolio. 

This  splendid  work  was  preceded  by  two  dissertations  on  the  stale  of  the  Hebrew  text,  pub- 
lished in  1753  and  1769;  tue  object  of  which  was  to  show  the  net^e^ity  ot  ilie  eunie  extensive 
collation  of  Hebrew  manuscripts  of  the  Old  Testament  as  had  alrcudv  been  undertaken  for  Ibe 
Greek  manuscripts  of  the  New  TestanienL  The  utility  of  the  pro|H)8e<l  rotlalion  being  generally 
admitted,  a  very  liberal  subscription  was  made  to  defray  the  expemte  of  the  collatiuu,  ainouniing 
on  the  whole  to  nearly  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  the  name  of  bis  Majesty  Kini;  (jeorge  lir 
headed  the  list  of  subscribers.  Various  persons  were  employed  bot'i  at  home  and  abroad;  bat 
of  the  foreif;n  literati  the  principal  was  Professor  Bruns  of  (he  University  of  Helmstidt,  who 
not  only  collated  Hebrew  nianustripta  in  Germany,  but  went  for  that  piir|>use  into  Italy  and 
Switzerland.  The  business  of  collation  continued  from  1760  to  17<)1^  incluMve,  during  which 
period  Dr.  Kennicott  published  annually  an  account  of  the  progrcsa  which  was  made.  Mori 
than  six  hundred  Hebrew  manuscripta,  and  sixteen  manuscripts  of  the  ^:>ainaritan  Pentateucbt 
were  discovere<l  in  dilfercnt  libraries  in  Lngland  and  on  the  ConiDietit,  many  of  which  w«m 
wholly  collated,  and  others  consulted  in  im|K>rtiint  passages.  ScvpthI  leam  necesHardvelaiiscd* 
after  the  collations  were  tiiiishcd,  before  the  materials  could  be  anan^ed  und  digestetl  for  publi- 
cation. The  variations  contained  in  nearly  seve/i  hundred  bundles  of  papers,  benig  at  lenifth 
digested  (including  the  collations  nmde  by  Prtifeti^iur  llruns),  and  the  whule  when  put  together 
being  corrected  by  the  original  tullatiuns,  and  then  fairly  traustribcd  into  Uiirty  folio  volutiies, 
the  work  was  put  to  press  in  1773.  In  177C  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Kennicott  s  Hebrew  Dibit 
was  delivered  to  the  public,  and  in  1780  the  second  volume.  It  was  printed  at  the  Clarendon 
Press;  and  the  University  of  Oxford  has  the  honour  of  having  produced  the  tirst  critical  wUtioa 
upon  a  large  scale,  both  of  the  Greek  Testainent  and  of  the  Hebrew  bible. 

"The  text  of  Kennicott's  edition  was  printed  from  that  of  Van  der  Hooght,  with  which  tlM 
Hebrew  manuscripts,  by  Kennicott's  direction,  wure  alt  collated,  liut,  tJt  variations  in  the 
points  were  disregarded  in  the  collation,  the  pomts  were  not  ailded  in  the  text  The  rariooi 
readings,  as  in  the  critical  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  were  nrinted  at  the  bottom  of  tbe 
page,  with  references  to  the  correspondent  readings  of  tbe  text  In  the  I'cntateuch  the  devii- 
tiwQSof  the  Samaritan  text  wereprlrrted  in  a  column  parallel  to  the  Hebrew;  and  the  variations 
observable  in  the  Samaritan  manuscripta,  which  dilTer  from  each  other  as  well  as  tbe  Hebrew, 
are  likewise  noted,  with  references  to  the  Samaritan  printed  text  To  this  collation  of  maou- 
scripts  was  added  a  collation  of  the  most  distinguished  alitioru  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  in  iba 
same  manner  as  Welslein  has  noted  the  variations  observable  in  the  principal  editions  of  tb« 
Greek  Testament  Nor  did  Kennicott  conline  his  collation  to  manuscripts  and  editions.  Ha 
further  considered,  that  as  the  quotations  from  the  Greek  Testament  in  the  works  of  ecclMlas- 
tJcal  writers  afford  another  source  of  various  reailings,  so  the  quotations  from  tbe  Hebrew  Bible 
in  tbe  works  of  Jewish  writers  are  likewise  subjects  of  cnticjl  inquiry.  For  this  purpose  he 
had  recourse  to  the  most  distinguished  among  tlic  mbbiiiical  writmgs  but  particularly  to  tht 
Talmud,  the  te.rt  of  which  is  as  ancient  as  the  third  century.  In  the  quotation  of  his  aalboritlei 
he  designates  them  by  numbers  from  1  to  692,  including  manusH-ripts,  editions,  and  rabbinical  . 
writings,  which  numbers  aro  explained  in  the  Disaertatio  GtnaahM  annexed  to  tbe  mcob4  ^ 
volume. 

"This  Di»$ertatio  Generality  which  corresponds  to  what  are  called  Prolrgontna  In  other 
critical  editions,  cnntnins  not  only  an  nrcounl  of  the  inannscriiils  and  other  authorities  collated 
for  this  edition,  but  al-"'  a  review  of  the  llthrrw  (txt  dlvldnl  into  prriuili",  iiiid  beginning  with 
the  furmalion  of  the  Hebrew  canon  nlier  llic  return  of  tlie  Jows  Inun  the  llabylonish  captivity. 
Tbouuh  inquiries  uf  tiiis description  unavoidably  coutaLu  matters  of  doubtful  diaputatiun,  tbuugb 
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DUn^r^Srae^^^^^^^  ^'"'J^."  frequently  questional,  and  sometimesywr/.  questioned,  hi, 
Ai^UA^^f  C.^^^fl^^  ?k",  ''"'''  *"^  ^""  *"^""^  '**  «^'^''>  ^"'"'^'^  »<^holar.  kennicott  wii  a 
pSnce  o^  t^hrslm^^^^^^  rr.'  '\'»'t"''««"ty  -<  the  Hebrew  text,  and  in  respect  to  the 
hTub7ir,mt  h.  .  f„n  r  i'".  "^^^''^t^''/-^  i  ^»t  he  avoided  the  extreme  into  which  Moiinus  and 
torfL  Sr^pri  '"■  ^1**  "r^'*  ^''  po.Hsessed  not  the  rabbinical  learning-  of  the  two  Bux- 
r^nHn^^f   w^*Mr«'"^'.V'""  "^"^^  ^f  hiflconte.nporaries,aswell   in  England  as  on  the 

^f^:.^o7Tr ri'^^82^V^^^^^  ^"'^  ("  «•)  -■-  '^-"  - 

In  nVh-  2'>il  f?"^'?'"™?,^^?- of  Varia  lotion,.  VcUri.   T»iamen,i;  fto  which  he  a.lded 

^llatio;.  n??  '        ^""-^^  Thi5  work  .ud  Dr.  Keimicotf,  edition  forin  one  comple.e  s.  t  of 

Pr„?  ?.  b  •  "'« '.™.""n»«  V""  "f  ""'<>"'  readings  which  Ihe  colUUon,  of  Dr.  Kennicoll  in,! 

i^wiiin^  nr  '•  '  1  '.  .^  mull'tudes  are  intignificant ;  con.,i«ing  frequently  of  the  omisaioi,  or 

r!^ l.  .r  ""'",•■"'•  P"""^""::  K>  e«tal,li»h  the  aulhmlirity  of  the  Bacred  text  in  general  by  their 
l™!..  .'* '  "'"■'  ""^  o<^«ionally  afford  valuable  emendation,  of  the  ««.red  text  in  iver^l 
IT^^  ^'"■""f^  »upport.ng  by  their  evidence  the  various  reading,  suggested  bv  the  ancient 
^M  «  K  ^T,  '"""^  >n«nu«;ript.  of  an  earlier  date."  (Dr.  Ilal^'.  An^y,is  of  Chronoirv, 
?»nrl  ,h  •  P'  '",'' -^  ,'"  '1°  ""'  ""'"'"«  "'  ^'-  "««'•''  '"'ition  of  Le  Long's  ll.blioth^ 
U...f:  .i  •".Ji''''"*''''/?"'.';"""  "*■  ^""O"'  ™«'li"b"  "-^'le  from  the  MaK,retic  and  Noo- 
Masoretic  pnnted  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.    See  pp.  xl.— cxviii. 

18.  liibha  Ilebraica,  oliin  a  Cbiiatiano  Keineccio  e.iita,  nunc  dcniio  cum  v.iriif 
lectionihus,  ex  ingenti  codicum  copia  ik  IJ  Kenni.otto  ct  J.  B.  De  Kos-i  colLit..- 
runi,  edidcrunt  J.  C.  Doedkelein  et  J.  II.  Mkissnbk.     Lipsias,  1793.     8vo. 

This  edition  was  undertaken  by  Dr.  Doederlein  and  Profe.i8or  Meiswer,  in  order  to  accommo- 
date those  lovers  of  Hebrew  literature  who  may  not  be  able  to  ronsuJt  the  exj^naive  v„lumes 
of  Kennicott  and  De  Kossi.  They  have  selected  some  of  the  varioua  readings  of  thone  etniueiil 
rollators;  but  Professor  Jahn  awerts  that  the  text  is  very  incorrect.     The  6iie  paper  copie.i  i 


Leautirul  and  convenient  books;  but  those  on  common  paper  arc  scarcely  legible.  I  hey  ar« 
usually  bound  in  two  volumes.  In  1818  a  seconil  edition  of  this  Hebrew  llible  was  published 
at  Halle,  with  a  new  preface  by  Dr.  Knappe,  enlitlcd,  BiWio  I/tln-aica  olim  a  Chriit.  H^in- 
ntccto  rvuhala,  po$t  udfidtm  rermsinnil  Mamrtlicx,  cum  ranis  kclionibui  es  iiiynli  codj.  nu». 
cmut  a  Ay.  Ktnnicmlo  et  I.  B.  De  Rmti  cnllulorum  eilitu,  cur.  J.  C.  Doederlemio  et  I.  H. 
Meunttn.  Quortim  editioni  ante  ho$  XXV.  nnn.ij  e  biblmpolio  I.i/menii  emuKt,  «onc  emptioHU 
•'d7;'"  '''^'i  <''7'*«"«<n>pA«  Haleniit  traiitlala,  ucceuit  O.  Chr.  Knappii  prafatiii  de  editumihu, 
BMinrum  Halauibus  Hm.  Halx,  Ubraria  Orjihnuntropliei.  According  to  the  Journal  General 
de  la  Mtt^rature  F.trangire  (Jan.  1819),  the  ab..ve-notiicd  edition  of  1793  consisted  of  ten 
thousand  copies ;  the  unsold  stock  of  which  were  disposed  of  to  the  trustees  or  governors  of  the 
Orphan  House  at  Malle,  by  whom  the  title-piige  was  altered  to  tbe  date  of  1818,  and  a  new 
preface  was  added  by  Professor  Knappe  relative  to  the  editions  of  the  Bible  published  at  Halle. 

19.  Biblia  Hebraica.  Digessit  et  graviores  Lectiouum  varietates  aJjeuit  Jo- 
lianncs  Jaiiii.     Viennse,  180(5.     4  vols.  8vo. 

Professor  Jahn  has  long  been  distinguished  for  his  successful  cultivation  of  Oriental  literature. 
In  his  edition  the  t«xt  is  very  distinctly  printed,  the  principal  Hebrew  points  are  retained,  and 
tbe  poetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  are  metrically  arranged :  it  is  conveniently  divided  into 
four  vols.  I  of  which  Vol.  I.  contains  tbe  Penuteuch.  Vou  II.  conUina  the  Historical  r)o<ikf 
of  Joehua,  Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel,  Kings,  Kzra,  Esther,  and  Nehemiuh.  Vou  III.  comprises 
the  Prophetical  Books  thus  arranged :  — Amos,  Hosea,  Micah,  Isaiah,  Joel,  Nahum,  Habakkuk, 
Obadiah,  Zephaniuh,  Jeremiah,  Lamentation^  Eiekiel,  Daniel,  Ilaggai,  Zecbariah,  Jonah, 
MalachL  Vol.  IV.  contains  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Song  of  Solomon,  and  En.lr»ia.>.l«i. 
The  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  are  given  in  a  kind  of  harmony.  In  the  metrical  dis|.o- 
•ition  of  the  Psalms  and  other  poetical  portions,  "  Jahn  has,  in  many  instances,  improved  u|«jn 
Dr.  Kennicott's  arrangement;  but  he  has  not  made  nny  division,  except  in  a  very  few  insinmei, 
into  couplets  or  stanzas.  Nor  has  he  indeed  been  quite  consistent  with  regard  "to  the  1'immicrI 
Books;  for,  whilst  he  re.stores  tbe  twenty-eighth  and  tweoty-iiinth  chapters  of  the  Uo-.k  of 
Proverbs  completely  to  their  original  disposition  into  couplets,  he  has  for  the  most  pan  nmila 
no  such  distinction  in  any  of  the  other  chnpters,  which  are  evidt-iitly  of  the  same  cons:rurtioM, 
and  had  before  been  similarly  arranged  by  Dr.  Kennicott."  (Kev.  John  Kogors'a  book  of 
Psalms  in  Hebrew,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  41.) 

Kach  Book  is  judiciously  divided  into  greater  or  leas  sections,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  short 
Latin  analysis  of  their  conti'uts.  The  division  into  chapters  is  preserved,  and  their  numbers 
are  noted  at  the  heads  of  the  sections.  The  numbers  of  the  verses  are  also  marked  in  the 
margin.  The  Masoretic  Notes,  which  are  generally  added  in  the  margin  of  the  Hebrew  llibles, 
are  retained,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few,  which  relate  to  the  accents,  and  mark  the 
middle  of  a  book.  They  are  all  expressed  at  full  length,  and  many  of  them  are  also  accom- 
panied with  a  Latin  version.  The  Jewish  criticisms,  which  are  in  some  eilitions  added  at  the 
end  of  tai-h  book,  aro  oiiiitteil  by  Professor  Jahn,  ss  being  of  no  use  to  the  (jliristijn  re.ider. 
7b  t/ie  text  are  tuhjoiiurt  the  more  iiiipnriarit  vitrintm  rrudiiiyt ;  and  in  S'jinu  more  ilillii:ult  pluirs, 
ell  Ihe  varialioiiH  that  could  he  foiinil  are  carefully  given,  'i'liese  vunous  readings  are  taken 
tioiii  the  cidlntioiis  ol  Bishop  Walton,  Grjh*.',  Mnntfaucon,  Dr.  Kennicott,  De  Uossi,  and  Dr. 
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Holniefl.  [At  the  Gn<l  in  given  a  (unciMt:  but  vutuultle  liitt  (if  MSS.  niul  cditinnn.]  Tlic  tr\(  in 
that  of  Van  <ler  Hooght,  from  whit  h  the  fililor  has  ticiiurlcil  only  in  nine  or  ten  pliiie!*,  In 
which  many  other  editions  hml  pretcrleil  hlni,  aixl  which  iiro  )4ii|i|)iirie<l  by  nuuteroiia  hiuI  very 
weighty  authorities.  There  are  topics  on  tine  paper  iii  Hvu.,  HhKli  are  very  beuulilul,  unil  uIm 
forty  copies  in  4to.,  which  arc  very  rare. 

20.  Biblia  Hebrairn,  or  the  Ikbrt-w  Scriptures  of  !ho  Oh!  Testament,  without 
points,  after  the  text  of  Kuniiicott,  with  the  chief  various  rc!i(lin«^'H,  selected  from 
nis  collation  of  Hebrew  manuscripts,  from  that  of  ]>e  Kossi,  nuil  from  the  uncieitt 
versions;  flccompanicd  with  English  noifs,  criiicul,  phih)lo;»ical,  fttul  explanfltorj, 
selected  from  the  most  approved  ancient  and  motlern  En;,dish  and  Foreijju  biblical 
critics.     By  h.  Booturovu,  D.D,     Puntefract  and  London,  1816.     2  vols.  4lo. 

This  Hebrew  Hible  was  puhlished  ori^rinally  in  part\  the  first  of  which  appeared  in  1810.  It 
contlnll^  in  a  condensed  furni,  the  snhstance  of  the  most  valuable  and  expensive  works.  "  Mr, 
Bouthroyd  has  evidently  sp.ired  neither  expense  nor  labour  to  furni^ib  the  student  with  in- 
tere-itin^;  extrHcts,  which  are  calculated  to  ascjist  him  a.<)  well  in  interpreting  as  in  obtaiiilug  a 
critical  acquaintance  with  the  orif^inal  text  A  good  phdcdogical  note  is  frequently  of  mors 
importance  towards  the  elucidation  of  a  diftirult  passugo  thnn  a  lung  theological  comment, 
which  is  often  little  better  than  a  detail  of  contrary  opinitms.  There  is  evitlently  nome  har^rd 
of  adopting  fanciful  and  conjucturul  corrections  in  so  extensive  an  undertaking  bs  this,  which 
Is  principally  rompileil  from  pnceding  authors  of  alnmat  every  dc-.crip(i»n.  Ag.iinst  this 
danger  the  sobriety  o'  the  etiitor's  judgment  Uha  been  a  powi^rful  proteclion  ;  und  as  hiit  avowed 
object  «as  the  solid  instniction  of  the  pun-ha-icr  of  his  biMjk,  he  has,  in  a  conimenduble  manner, 
Accomplished  his  purpose."  (Kclettic  Heview,  vol.  vii.  p.  34.  New  t«;n«H.)  The  type  is  rery 
clear;  and  the  poi-iicul  pnrt»  of  the  Hebrew  Striptures  tin;  printed  in  hcmistichs,  accnrding  to 
the  arrangcmciil  prnposcd  by  Kishnp  Lov\tli.  Hn<l  adopted  by  Archbishop  Newrome.  There  are 
«opies  iu  royal  4lu.     [.See,  on  this  edition,  Ur.  Davidson's  IJibhcal  Crilicisin,  vol.  i.  p.  161^.] 

[21.  Biblia  llebraica.     Ed.  Bagstee.     London,  18'20.     Fcp.  8vo. 

A  stereotype  edition  often  reprinte<l ;  very  small  in  size,  and  capable  of  being  interleave*! 
with  various  languages.  The  varialioua  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  are  prelixed.  Thuro  is 
also  a  similar  edition  without  points.] 

22.  Biblia  Ilebraica  secundum  editionem  Everardi  Van  der  Ilooght,  denuo  re- 
coj^nita  et  emendate  &  Juda  D'Allkmand,  Linguse  Sanctie  Ductore.  Edilio  nova, 
1on;r6  accuratissima.     Londini,  1822;  1833;  8vo. 

The  edition,  of  which  there  are  copies  on  fine  paper,  is  tttreotypfd  i  it  is  printed  after  Van  dor 
Hooght's  text;  in  preparing  which  for  the  pn^ts,  Itie  learned  filiti>r,  Mr.  U'Allemand,  olilii 
that  he  discovered  not  fewer  than  two  hundred  rrrata,  1'hese  he  hu-*  can-fully  corrected,  and  by 
repeated  and  most  attentive  revision  he  has  perhaps  done  all  ihat  human  industry  can  accom- 
plish, in  order  to  pro^luce  an  accurate  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Itible.  In  addition  to  thn  cnre 
previously  bestowed  by  tlie  editor,  every  page  was  icvi>ed  four  times,  afier  the  stereotype  plntea 
were  cast,  by  persons  familiar  with  Iho  Hebrew  hiuguage.  Vnn  dt'r  llooght'a  historical  sure- 
maries  of  the  contents  of  each  chapter  are  onntteil,  in  onler  that  the  expense  of  the  book  may 
not  be  unnecessarily  increased.  The  various  readuigs  and  Ma»oretic  iioies  are  very  neatly  and 
olearly  exhibited  at  the  foot  of  each  page.  Upon  the  whole,  this  edition  may  safely  be  pro- 
fiounced  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  cheapest  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptayet 
•ever  publisheil.  To  its  preat  accuracy  a  learned  Polish  Itabbi  has  borne  testimony.  (Sea 
Jewish  Expositor,  September,  1H26,  p.  UI6.)  The  second  etlitioo  was  CHrefiilly  revised  by  tba 
late  Mr.  Hurwitz,  a  learned  Jew,  author  of  a  Hebrew  (jrammar. 

23.  Biblia  Ilebraica  Manunlia,  ad  Exemplar  Athianum  accurata  [k  JuilA 
D*Alj.ehand].     Londini,  1828.     Large  12mo. 

This  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  was  printed  by  the  Tendon  Society  for  promoting 
Christianity  amongst  the  Jews.  "  In  compliance  with  the  prejudices  of  those  for  whose  benefit 
it  was  intended,  it  is  strictly  a  Jewish  liihie,  without  a  single  Routan  letter  or  figura.  The 
Jews  do  not  like  Van  der  Hr^oght's  edition,  hccan^o  a  mark  (t)  which  they  deem  a  cross  is 
nsed  in  the  text  aHa  mark  of  rcl'creiuc  to  the  notes."  The  editionH  most  prized  by  the  Jews 
are  those  of  Athias  (see  p.  072.  No.  5.  of  this  list) ;  and  from  his  sct-oiul  edition,  printed  io  lUli7, 
the  text  of  the  present  Hebrew  Uible  is  taken,  with  one  or  two  variations.  '*  From  its  size, 
price,  and  the  corrertness  of  the  text,  this  book  will  be  a  desir.ible  acquisition  to  the  Christian 
reader  of  the  OhI  Testament  in  its  original  hinguapc,  who  wiMhos  to  i>osscss  \\\ti  Jewi  ttxt  Bot 
for  critical  purposes,  he  must  have  recourse  to  Hibteit  free  from  the  MiiHorah,  such  as  thow  or 
Munster,  and  tne  quarto  of  Stephens."   (Jewish  Kxpositor,  July,  1HJ8,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  256.  858.) 

24.  Biblia  Hcbratca  seruiKluin  cdiliones  Jos  Aibia',  Johunnis  Leusdcn,  Jo. 
Simonis  idiorunique,  imprimis  Evoili;irdi  Vnn  der  llno^jht,  recensuit,  nectioMum 
prophetioannn  reccnsum  et  cxpliuitionein  claveunpie  Mu.HnreLliicaui  et  Kabbinicain 
addidit  Auj^ustus  IIaiin.     Lip^a*,  1831,  8vo.;  1834,  12mo. 

llie  text  of  Van  der  Hooght  is  srrupnlously  followed  by  L>r.  Hahn,  who  has  carefully  ror< 
rM'ti-.i  tht*  tvixiLTunhicAl  errors  in  Vun  der  HuokIu's  editiou.    lioih  cilJtioua  are  stereotyped  Turn 
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a  now  HthI  vrry  rlcar  type,  witli  Htnffiilar  ne.'ilnc«^,  oud  ore  priiiti'd  on  good  pflpcr.  The  duoile- 
liiiiii  I'lliiioii  has  a  preluce  by  KrriMl  fri'iliiick  Charles  ItoacnniUller.  As  all  ihe  lute  editors 
(.t.thii  a!oiiu  e}.«e|iled)  have  prt-rerred  to  I'ullow  the  iu<lgiiieiit  of  Vao  der  Hooght,  his  text  ma/ 
liiAv  l>c  rcgaided  as  the  texLua  rt.-i;e|»fua  of  the  llehretv  S^-rijitures. 

U.  Kililla  Hcliruira,  ex  rucenaione  A.  IIaiinii,  cum  Vulgati  Versinne  Latins. 
I.ipsio!.  18  18.     2  tomis,  8vr>. 

*J6.  liiblia  Ilebraica,  a<l  opiimarum  editionem  fiilcm,  sumraa  diligentia  recusa- 
Socielutiini  Oiblieajuin  8uiiiptibiia.     HasilL-ie,  1827.  8vu. 

27.  i'A  BlUAtA  illlAA.  An  Kililiim  of  the  Bible  [in  Ilfbrew  anil  in  Orceic], 
containing  a  Coinbinntiiin  <i('  Ty|>i><;ra|iliii  ul  llclpa  «n<l  ICIiiciilHtiiins,  laiililatiii;;, 
by  a  concentration  not  liithcrtu  attenipleil,  the  Grannnatical  Acquisition  ai  the 
Original  Liin;;ua';cs.  [By  Fricilricli  Biali.ohi-<>tskt,  I'IlU.  I'urtd  I — 111.  con- 
taining the  firat  tliirty-four  pMaliii.'<.]     Lomlon,  1813  —  44   4io. 

Thia  edition  was  commenced  but  not  continued:  it  prutnised  to  afforil  much  an-siatance  to 
Ilfbiew  atudclita.  The  SepLu/l^int  (iret:k  truil.*<lutiuri  ia  ptmed  HI  Juxliipoaition  with  each  llu- 
brew  word.  The  renderings  of  Aquila,  SyinuiacloH,  Tlicmlotitm  niid  other  ancient  (ireek  traiis- 
Iiit'>r8  are  athled  in  amaller  type,  iind  are  designated  by  their  nif^pectivo  initial  letters,  \-  I  <*. 
The  work  Wiia  printed  oidv  on  one  aide  of  a  page,  for  the  convenience  of  students  wishing  to 
write  grammatical  obtervatiuns  and  translations  into  Lnglish. 

28.  The  Psiiliiia  in  Hebrew,  ractriciilly  arranged  by  the  Rev.  J.  Ruoers,  M.A., 
Oxford  und  London,  1833,  1834.     2  vols.  TJino. 

This  very  useful  etiition  of  the  Hook  of  Psalms  is  beautifully  printed.  Vol.  I.  (imtains  the 
Hebrew  text,  metrically  nrninged  according  to  the  plan  to  which  Itisbop  I.owtb  b-d  liie  way 
In  bis  LecLurt'B  on  Hebrew  I'oetry,  and  which  was  subsequently  aibipted  by  Or.  Kennicott  in 
his  Critical  ICditiiin  of  ihe  Hetirew  Script iirci,  and  in  some  respects  iinnroveil  by  l>r.  JhIiii  in 
bi.s  eilition  of  the  Hebrew  Itible.  Vol.  H.  eonsi.its  of  two  es.iiiys;  1.  On  the  t  liiiructer  and 
Construction  of  Hebrew  Toetry  ;  and  2.  On  the  Various  Iteudlligs  of  Ih*i  Hebrew  Ibl.le.  1  lie-<j 
are  followed  bv  Select  ^'arinus  Iteadings  of  the  Hook  of  rMalina,  Notea  on  the  Mrlriciil  ArraoK'-- 
meiit  of  the  I'salms,  and  Nolc.i  (chietiy  criticnl)  on  Ibe  te.\t  itself.  Thn  vobiiiie  is  iiiiieluileil 
by  a  short  notice  of  the  Ambroaian  ManiouTipL  of  the  Syiiae  Veision  of  the  rsiiliii:*. 

[This  ajipeiira  to  be  the  besl  s|>eciinen  that  has  ever  appeared  of  a  book  of  the  Hebrew  Ilible 
critically  revised  'Ihe  editor's  death  occurred  at  the  age  uf  78,  while  thia  vol.  was  passing 
through  the  press:  June,  18o6.] 

29.  D^^nn  ^DD•  The  Book  of  Psalms,  Hebrew  and  English,  arranged  in  parallel 
Columns.     London,  1843.     Small  Bvo. 

A  beautifully  printed  and  convenient  edition  for  the  pocket  or  the  library:  it  contains  the 
Hebrew  text  of  the  Uook  of  l"a,".lma,  carefully  reprinted  from  Van  der  llo.ight'8  edition  pub- 
lished in  17U5,  and  tlie  authorised  English  translation,  from  the  edition  printed  in  IGll. 

[30.  Biblia  Ilebraica  ad  optinins  editiones,  imprimis  Everardi  Van  <ler  IIoo|!ht 
accurate  receiisa  et  expretisa.  Curavit  C.  G.  G.  Theilb,  Prof.  Lipoieusis.  Edilio 
elereotypa.     Lipsia;,  1849.     8vo.] 

[To  these  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  especially  those  with  yarioua  readings, 
may  be  subjoined  the  following  wot  k  -.  — 

The  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Te^-liiinent,  revised  from  critical  sources ;  beini  an 
attempt  to  present  a  purer  anil  more  correct  text  than  the  received  one  of  Van 
der  Hooght,  by  the  aid  of  the  best  existing  materials;  with  the  principal  various 
readings  found  in  MSS.,  ancient  versions,  Jewish  books  and  writers,  paralleU, 
quotations,  &c.,  &e.  By  Samuel  Davidson,  D.D.  of  the  University  of  Halle,  and 
LL.  D.     London,  Bagsters.     [18S5.]     8vo. 

Rome  portions  of  this  volume  max  be  compared  with  a  review  of  it  which  appeared  in  the 
"  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature"  for  April,  IBoii,  written  by  the  laU  Kev.  John  Kogens  whose 
Hebrew  1 'suiter  is  noticed  above.] 


\  The  following  works,  though  vol  strictly  editiohs  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  have  been 
thui  noticed  by  Mr.  Home,  as  portions  specially  prepared  for  the  use  ofUamers.} 

1  The  Ihterlineary  Hebrew  and  English  Paalter :  in  which  the  Constniclio.i 
of  every  Wonl  is  indicated,  and  the  Knot  of  ea,h  distinguished  by  the  Use  ol 
hollow  and  other  Type-..     Londim,  I84.'i.     Small  8vo.         ,^    „    ^     ,^    ,  _. 

The  text  of  Van  der  Hooght  i,  also  adopted  in  Ibis  edition  of  the  I^k  <>/ r^''"'-  The 
servde  erteri  are  distinguished  by  hollow  types  after  the  method  of  F.b.s  Holler,  the  ro..t 
servile  letters  are      "    b  J  -  j^    droppe.1  lioin  a  word,  it  is  .upiilie.l  in 

i:3l'T;nf»l^ve\r     ine      Vl      Kngli.;b^  has  bce^t'Tiade  as  literal  a,  it  cuM  be,,,. 

brprXallv^l^fulVa"  J  •!-  greate.t  possible  uniformity  ha.  l«en  preserved  in  rendering  the 
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Hebrew  into  English.    Hebrew  aludents  will  And  thli  choAn  .n.i  (...  ,r  ii      _,      . 
be  .  valuable  gr.™..ti«l  aid  in  reading  ,..e  "iloV JfVlZ^lhVrri'i^iaf  iSn'":;!^^^        - 
2.    Victorini  Bttiineri    Lyra    Daviilis  rpi»i.    .ivo    a„  i    ■     n  ■  •      „ 

phraai    CbHld.:ica   ac    S..ptualu   Vi  ■"  ^m  ^ 

academicis),  et  Londii.i,  1823,  8vo.     ^      '  '     "  '  **"'  ^''"S""'  (m  edibui 

Bylhncr"«  Lyra  Daviilis  has  limc  lifcn  known  M  nprh.n.  It,.— .      .     ,,    .    . 

Translated  b^  tl.e  Kev.  Thoina.  Deb,  A  H      To  Tieh'  ^l   \f  "7"»   Bjthn.r, 

later,  a  VrJ,  of  the  fir.st  eight  psaln.L.  anl  tuMes  o  \he7m;St  vLb/  'd  "h'- 
■in  and  London,  18,16.    8vo.  •  "'c  ""|H-rieci  verDs.     Uub- 

A  Ironslation  of  the  prwcdine  work,  with  a  few  nml»lr,n.  •„  i 
must  increase  it.  value  to  the  biblical  stu.lenL         '""'"'™''  '"^  ^"'"'"  l^.provement^  which 

or'(^e"et.^id^t"^iird"  t:rJ;?b?  p™tb""'  'z  f;""*" ".'"  ">*  "-^ 

and  an  Interlinear,  TrL.latio:.'"  Lond^!;:  ^^T'tZl^lo.  ^'""■"''"-'  ^"- 

This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  elcmenturv  work,  fnr  ti..  ii  i  i 

appeared  with  tl.e  design  of  aiding  beL'h^mrrin.lir.,  1  r  !"  \'."P^e'  "kich  has  Tel 
ifebrew  text  i,  printed  ,vith  hollow  an^Zkt,^  in  o;L°  H°  }^'^"l  ^V«^^''  '^- 
for.native  letters  throughout.     The  form  of  tterv  S^,l  i  ."  '^"""e'»»h  the  mdic.l  u,d 

.ally  explained,  and   if,  root   inlbcT  e^T;    anrvtrrous  .yJ.Shlc'lT  J^  "nd  gramnuti- 

fac.Iitate  the  labour  of  the  student.  Thi  pronuncation  of  fl^'l  i  ''  "e  introduced  to 
to  assist  in  acquiring  Huency  in  reading  tl.e'^knguagr  ""  """''  ^"  "^  «''" 

res'i^'Tu  a,"'t';.is  admi;!;',:  I^ttirvirun!?'  t':r:ry\J:ZotTs''  ""°\'?  "■">'""'  ^  •" 
graphical  contrivance,  it  really  afturi  the  stud^^Z.,?^,?^  '"  ■*'  l-elicve,  novel  lypo- 
laechanisn,  of  the  Hebrew  wor;Va,"l  |d,r,°, "  "  perception  of  the  structure  .\id 

10";^^  "N^r/i^t'e^ii^'r^^i,"  !;:;tl';:n^:.=  rr  i"  :<;-""-.•■.<<. uccmct 

young  Hebrew  scholar  may  comp  ess  ,*ir^lab™rof"d.v.  ,"''."'"  ''"'''  "'  ""'  '"''"•"'•  "" 
minutes."    (foreign  Quarterly  If^rLwJanuI;;.';';";^^./'^'  """  ''"'"'•  "">  ""K""  "'""""J 


SECT.  IL 

EDFTIOm    or   TDE    BEnaso-SAMAEITAR    PEWTATEUCH  ' 

rindtTe?C:r''^CIzl""ir8r""4S''''*'''  "^"'P'"  '"""-'^  "='  «'»~. 
J.  ln^T^ZX:-^:^t^T.o^^^'  ^Hebral^Cbaldaieo  edUn. 
PohI'KVtrdUri^*in'„n'Tl",^7.V'^?  Pentateuch,  which  w«,  printed  In  Bishop  Walton". 


SECT.  III. 

THEBEOr,  A«D  TH.  «iPTUAO.«T  OBEEK  VEB8,0B  O,  TUB  OU>  TBaTAjE»T.« 

A.  The  Codex  Alexandrimu. 
\.  yoTum  Teatamentum  Or»cum.  ft  Co<lice  MS.  Alexandrino,  qui  Londini  In 

4|'edrL'^.ay:::iT^,.i^„^'  '^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^:::^ 

^.Jb»  ».nuacn,t.  are  indicated  by  the  letter,  of  the  .Ipb.let.  by  which  they  are  usually 
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Bibliittliec&  Muflei  Brltannici  aaserv::turf  dejcriptum  k  Carolo  Go>lorrcdo  Woidb. 
LontJiiii,  ex  prelo  Jonnnls  NichoN,  t^pis  Jucksoiiiaiiis,  1786.     Folio. 

Thin  ifl  an  elegant  fac-eimile  edition  of  the  AlexnnrlHan  MnniiMript  which  is  pre.^ened  in  the 
British  Musfum,  end  in  described  in  the  furnter  part  i>(  tliiit  Vi>l  ,  p.  162.  $€q.  Lun^  Ijff'oru 
Hr.  W'oide  cxe(-uti;d  thin  edition  of  ttic  New  TcHtuiiieiil,  it  liad  li  en  nu^^ei^tci)  tu  Kin^ 
Charli'8  I.  tu  i-aii<tc  a  fur-nimile  of  the  entire  MS.  to  lic  enfi^'raved.  Itut  the  imporlfirire  and 
value  of  RU(-h  ati  underlakinf;  do  not  appear  to  have  been  utidt-rstood  — at  leaat  th^y  were  not 
duly  appreciated  —  by  that  inunarrh  :  he  iherffnre  refused  to  have  it  done.  The  cirruinstance  is 
thus  related  by  the  industrious  antiquary  Aubrey,  in  his  jne(lit<!d  *'  Kmiainea  of  (rentili^ime  and 
Jiidaisme/*  preserved  among  the  Luii.sduwiie  AlSS.  in  the  Itrilisli  Museutn,  No.  231.  (vUo  169. 
Writing  on  the  disputed  clause  in  1  John  v,  7.  .Aubrey  saj-s:  — 

**  The  last  clause  of  thin  verse  is  not  found  in  tlic  ain-ient  MSS,  copies,  e.g.  that  in  the  Vatican 
Library,  and  y*  Tcda  MS.  in  S*,  Janiti's  Librjiry  and  others:  an  it  is  not  in  ait  old  MS.  in 
Magdalen  Coll :  Library  in  Oxford.  'I'hat  at  St.  J:inied'a  wan  nent  -dn  a  Present  to  King  Ctiarles 
the  Firt«t,  from  Cyrillus,  Palriark  of  Con»taiitinople:    as  a  jvwvl  of  that  antiquity  not  fit  to  tfO 

kept  amongst  Infidels.     Mr Uusse  (translator  of  Staiius)  was  Tutor  to  y*  D.  of  Mon- 

gntt  Itlm  the  pUcf  [of] 
mouth,  who  made  him  Library* Keeper  at  St.  James's:  he  desired  K.  Cha.  L  to  be  at  y* 
chardge  to  have  it  engr.iven  in  copper  plates:  and  told  him  it  would  cost  but  £200,  but  his 
Ma*7  woold  not  yield  to  it  Mr.  Koas  sayd  *  that  it  would  appeare  glorious  in  History,  tifier 
bis  Mfl'y*  death,'  'Pish,*  sayd  he,  *I  care  not  what  they  nay  of  me  in  History  when  I  am 
dead.'  IL  Grotius,  J-  G.  Vossius,  Ileinsiiis,  &c.  have  mode  Juunieys  into  Kngland,  purposely 
to  correct  their  Grecke  Testaments  by  this  Copy  in  St  James's.  ^^  Chr.  Wren  HavJ  that  he 
would  rather  have  it  engraved  by  an  Kngraver  that  could  not  understand  or  read  Greek,  than 
by  one  that  did." 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  the  design  of  printing  this  manuscript  was  resumed;  and  the 
editing  of  the  fac-simile  was  to  have  been  conliilwl  to  the  Rev,  l>r.  Smith,  to  whom  the  King 
piomised  a  canonry  of  Windsor,  or  of  Westminster,  for  his  labour.  liut,  from  »ome  rircumstanre 
or  othifr  whiih  cannot  now  be  a:M:ertained,  this  deeign  was  abandoned.  (Wood's  Atheuae 
Oxonlens&i,  vol.  ii.  col.  1020.) 

The  value  of  8u<h  an  undertaking  has  been  bet  ter  understood  in  our  times :  and  the  British 
Purliaint>nt  noblv  guaranteeil  the  expeii.se  of  (he  Kac-simile  edition,  which  was  executed  under 
the  editornhip  of*  the  Kev.  II.  H.  IJaber.     Sec  an  account  of  it  in  No.  3.  p.  G80.  infra. 

Of  Dr.  Woiile's  fac-simile  editi(m  of  llie  New  Testament,  twelve  copies  were  printed  on 
vellum.  The  fiic-similc  itself  fills  two  hundnd  and  hixfy  pages:  and  the  preface,  comprising 
twenty-two  pa^es,  contains  an   aciuialc  desiniition  of  lite  Alanuncript,  illuhtraled   by   an  tn- 

f;rBviitg  repre.Htiiiing  the  Htyle  of  w  niing  in  vwriims  manusLTipts.  To  this  is  hultjonie<l  an  vxm  t 
ist  of  all  Its  variuiiH  readings,  in  eighly-nino  paj^cs ;  enih  reading  is  acconipanit-d  wiib  a 
remark,  giving  an  urronnt  of  what  his  prcdcrrssors  Jutiiiis  (i.e.  I'atiick  Young),  Itishofi 
Walton,  Drs.  Mill  and  Grabe,  and  Wct^tein,  had  pcrfi.rintd  or  neK'**' led.  The  prefme  of 
Woide.  and  his  collection  of  various  reading.s,  were  reprinted,  with  noius,  by  Profes.sor  Spuhit, 
at  Leipsic,  in  1790,  in  8vo.     To  complete  this  publication  there  should  be  added  the  lollowing: 


1. 


Teslainenti   Gracci    h   C(Klice    Alexandrino 

uxta 


Appendix    nd   Editionem    Nov 
deacripti  k  *i.  C.  AVoiile :  in  qua  cmitinentur  Frajrinenta  Novi  Ttst.im.nti   iu] 
liilerpretatioiiem  Diulocli  Superioris  .^;rypti,  quae  Thebaica  vel  Sahidica  appellat 
fe  Cod.   Oxoniens.   maxima  ex  parte  ilesunipta:  cum  Diasei  tatittne  de   VVr&ione 
^gyptiaca.     Qiiil»u8  eubjicitur  Codicis  Vaticani  CoIIatio.     Oxoiiii,  e  Typograpbeo 
Clarendoniano,  1799.     Folio. 

This  work  was  prepared  for  the  pres.%  a.s  far  as  the  Gaspel  of  St.  Luke,  and  printed  under  the 
editorship  of  Dr.  Woide;  who  also  prepared  for  the  pres-s  the  Suhidic  [Hiebaic]  fragmenU  of 
St.  John's  Gospel.  After  his  decease  the  delegates  of  the  Clarendon  press,  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  confided  the  completion  of  the  work  to  the  Rev.  Ur.  Ford,  at  thAt  time  Arabic  rea<ler 
in  the  Univereitv,  under  whose  care  it  made  iU  appearance.  After  a  preface  in  which  Dr. 
Ford  gives  an  account  of  the  work,  there  is  an  elaborate  dissertation  by  Dr.  Woide,  in  three 
eecliona.  The  first  section  treats  on  the  Coptic  and  Sabidic  [Memphitic  and  Thebaic]  versioos 
of  the  Old  TestAinent,  and  on  the  texU  from  which  those  versions  were  made.  In  Dr.  Woide's 
judgment  they  were  both  made  from  the  Greek,  and  accurately  expre-ss  the  [phrases  of  the 
Septuagint  version.  Mof*t  of  the  additions,  oni  ssions,  and  t^ansposition^  which  distinguish 
the  Septuagint  from  the  Hebrew  text,  are  discernible  both  in  the  Coptic  fMemphltic]  and  in 
the  Sahidic  [TltebaicJ  versions.  The  se-ond  se- tion  treats,  L  On  the  Coptic  [Memphitic] 
f  Teitament,  and   on  Dr.   Wilkins's  edition  of  it;    and  2.  On   the  Sahidic 


version  of  the   New 


[  Thebaic]  version  of  the  New  Testainent,  and  on  the  antiquity  of  both  versions.  In  the  third 
aectiun  Dr.  Woide  gives  an  account  of  the  versions  of  the  ai)OcrvphaI  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Teatamenta  which  arc  extant  in  both  languages.  The  Sabiilic  [Thebaic]  fragments,  with  a 
Latin  version,  then  f.tllow,  and  the  work  con<:lude«  with  Dr.  Uentley's  collation  of  the  Vatican 
manuacript  ao  far  as  relate,  to  the  New  Testament,  f  Sec  above,  p.  ICl.]  Dr.  Ford,  the  editor 
baa  supplied  three  platea  of  fac-simile  specimens  of  Salitdic  manuacnpta. 

2.  Paalterium  Grtecum,  fe  Codice  MS.  Alexandrino,  qui  Londini  in  BiWiotheca 
Musei  liritannici   aaaervatur,   Typis   ad   Similitudinem  ipfliufl  Codicie   Scripiure 
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fiJeliter  descriplum,  Curi  et  Labore  Ilenrici  Ilerveii  Babkr,  A.M.  Musvi  Biilu^ 
nici  Bibliotliecarii.     Londini,  1812.     Foliu. 

Thia  ia  an  enct  rac-siinile  of  the  book  of  Poalnu,  from  the  Codex  Alexanririnua  which  haa 
been  tiremi}'  notin<Hl.  There  is  a  chasm  of  ubout  nine  leaves  in  the  original  manuscript,  froa 
Psalm  xlix.  19.  to  Psalm  Ixxix.  12.  The  tvpea  are  the  same  as  were  used  for  Dr.  Woidtt 
fac-simile  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  noticed  in  p.  679.  No.  1.  The  numbers  of  the  Faalma 
and  verses  are  subjoined  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  lor  uonveuience  of  reference.  Appropnala 
marks  are  introduced,  to  point  out  wonls  which  have  either  become  obliterated  in  course  of 
time,  or  have  been  designedly  erased,  or  which  have  been  re-written  by  a  later  hand.  At  (be 
end  of  the  volume  there  is  a  collation  of  the  various  readings  of  the  Alexandrian  MS.  of  th« 
liook  of  I'salnis,  with  the  Koinan  edition  of  the  Vatican  text  of  the  Sepluagint,  printed  In  1887. 
Twelve  ropies  of  this  ele^Hnt  fac-simile  were  printed  on  vellum,  to  match  with  the  aanie 
number  of  copies  of  Dr.  Wuiile's  edition. 

3.  Vetus  Testamcntum  Graecum  fe  Cmlice  MS.  Alexandrino,  qui  Londini  in 
Bibliotheca  Musei  Britannici  asservatur,  'I'ypis  ad  Similitudinem  ipaius  Codicij 
Scripture  fideliter  descriptum,  Curfi  et  Labore  Uenrici  Ilerveii  Badeb,  A.M. 
Londini,  1816-28.  4  vols,  folio. 

At  the  close  of  his  preface  to  the  preceding  fac-simile  edition  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  the  Rev. 
H.  H.  Baber  announced  his  intention  of  proceeding  with  the  Old  Testament  in  a  similar 
manner:  but  Ibis  was  an  uiiilertaking  too  va.-<t  and  too  extensive  for  an  unbeneficed  clergyman. 
Ill  consequence,  therefore,  of  a  memorial  by  Mr.  B.,  seconded  by  the  recommendation  of  several 
dignitaries  of  the  Anglican  church,  as  well  as  professors  and  heads  of  colUges  in  the  two  uni- 
versities, the  British  I'arlininent  engnged  to  defray  the  expense  of  completing  this  noble  work. 
(See  the  Memorial  and  other  Prucceilings  in  the  Litcmry  i'unurarita,  vol.  i.  N.  S.  pp.  46o — 47H,) 
The  first  three  volumes  comprise  the  entire  text  of  the  iScptuugint;  and  the  fourth  volume 
contains  the  Notes  and  the  Prolegnmiim.  The  whole  is  executed  in  a  apleiiilid  folio  siic,  and  in 
such  a  inanller  as  faithfully  to  rvpres«>nt  every  iota  of  the  nrigiiial  maiiuscn|)t.  'ihe  bttler  to 
preserve  the  identity  of  the  original,  Mr.  Baber  lias  introduced  a  greater  variety  ot  type  than 
Dr.  VVoide  could  command  for  his  fac-simile  edition  of  the  New  Testainent,  togetiier  with 
numerous  wood-cuts.  The  tail  piei*es,ijr  rude  arabesque  ornaments  at  the  end  of  each  book,  are 
also  represented  by  means  of  fai  -siniilcii  in  wood,  'liiis  truly  nutioiml  work  is  justly  charac- 
terised by  the  Abb(<  Jager,  as  "Opus  plane  anrcum  "  (Vetus  le-it.  iinx.  torn.  i.  prW.  p.  It. 
Paris,  1H39.)  The  edition  was  limited  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies,  ten  of  which  are  on 
vellum.  The  execution  ol  the  whole  of  this  iinlile  undertaking  is  such  as  reflects  the  highest 
credit  on  the  learned  editor,  and  ou  his  printers,  Messrs.  It.  and  A.  Taylor. 

C.   The  Codex  Ephremi  or  Ephrcemi. 

4.  Code 
Grffifo  1 
edidit  Constantiiius  TiscHENDOBr.     Lipsix,  1843.     Folio. 

Of  this  precious  manuscript  an  account  is  given  in  the  former  part  of  this  vol.  p.  1G6.  sej.  | 
and  Dr.  Tischendnrf  has  conferred  no  smsll  favour  on  the  stmlents  and  lovers  of  bibhcal  litera- 
ture by  this  splendid  tuc-siniile  edition  of  the  text  of  one  of  the  mi  st  ancient  manuscripts  con- 
taining the  Holy  S'riptiires  in  the  Greek  langiiai^e.      The  prolegomena  of  Prof.  IWhendorf 
contain  a  description  of  the  manuscript,  which  he  ia  of  opinion  was  written  probably  at  .Alex- 
andria, or  certainly  in  Kgypt,  whence  it  was  carried  from  Constantinople  into  Italy,  and  tbenca 
to  Paris.     Four  ttitlercnt  sorts  of  writing  are  discovciable  in  this  manuscript,  viz.  1.  The  most 
ancient  (containing  the  Septuagint  version  and  the  Greek  Testament),  which  the  editor  is  of 
opinion  was  written  in   the  fifth   centun- ;    2.  The  writing  of  the  first  corrector,  whom  ha 
conjectures  to  have  been   a  native  of   Palestine,   and  whose   readings  for    the  most  part 
agree  with  tho.se  of  the  Constantinopolitan  recension  ;  8.  The  writing  of  the  second  corrector, 
who  lived  at  Constantinople,  and  whose  readings  altogether  agree  with  those  of  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan re.i-ension ;   and  4.  The  writing  of  the  Syriac  treaiisea  of  Kplirein,  deacon  of  tba 
church  at  Kdesso,  who  is  most  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Ephrem  the  Syrian  ;  to  make 
room  for  whose  productions,  the  most  ancient  writing  was  erased,  in  the  thirteenth  centurv,  yet 
not  so  completely  but  that  its  readings  could  be  and  were  collate<l,  first  for  KUster'a  edition  of 
Dr.  Mill's  Greek  Testament,  and  subsequentlv  with  great  accuracy  for  Wetstein*s  edition. 
After    the    original    writing    had   been   chemically  restored,  Tiachendorf,  with   jiersevering 
labour  and  industry,  which  are  beyond  all  praise,  rendered  this  precious  manuscript  accessible 
to  all  biblical  scholars  by  his  beautifully  executed  transcript  of  tlie  New  Testament  portion,  in 
uncial  or  capital  letters.    It  fills  three  hundred  and  six  pages,  which  exactly  agree  with  thoee  of 
the  original  manuscript,  the  contractions  and  punctuation  of  which  are  accurately  given.    An 
Appendix  of  fifty  pages  contains  the  readings  which  have  proceeded  from  the  first  and  second 
correctors,  with  critical  remarks  on  them.     These  critical  observations  are  of  great  importanca, 
and  well  deserve  the  attention  of  future  editors  of  the  Greek  Testament.     The  limits  necessarily 
prescribed  to  this  notice  do  not  admit  of  any  detail  of  the  reailiugs  contained  in  this  Appendix, 
with  respect,  however,  to  the  much  litigated  question  whether  ez  (who)  or  ntoZ  (God)  ia  the 
reading  in  1  Tim.  iii.  1(1.,  Dr.  Tiscbendorf  discovered  the  traces  of  the  transverse  line  of  the 
t*  in  ox  or  ez  iu  (he  Coilex  Kphrsenii,  as  now  brought  to  light,  though  it  had  escaped  the 
researches  of  Wetatein  and  Grieabach.     lie  la  of  opinion  that  both  this  trans\'erse  line  and  the 
mark  of  abbreviation  nbove  f«2  proceeded  u  trcundA  manu^  that  is,  from  the  second  corrector,  who 


^odcx  Gphnemi  Syri  Reacrijitus:  eive  Fragmeiita  Novi  Testament!,  e  Codica 
'  I'arisicnsi  celeberriiiio,  quiuti  ut  videlur  post  Cbristua 


UDi  Ba:ctUi,  eruit  atqua 


lived  in  the  ninth  centory ;  and  he  further  stales  his  opinion,  after  ■  csrefid  collation  of  (he 
Alexandrian  manuscript  in  (he  Brituh  Museum,  that  i  I  was  the  reading  of  it  aa  well  as  of  the 
codex  rescripts  Ephraimi.  (Proleg.  pp.  89—12.  Kxcnraus  de  1  ad  Tim.  in.  16.)  A  fac-siinile 
engraving  of  the  Codex  Ephrajmi  concludes  (his  volume  the  tv|iographical  execnlion  of  which 
rcflecla  the  highest  honour  on  its  publisher,  M.  Bernhard  Taucbnitz,  Jun.,  of  Leipzig. 

4*.  Codex  Ephrffimi  Syri  Rescriptus:  sive  Frngmenla  Veteris  Testament!  e 
Codice  Grffico  Parisiensi  celeberritno,  quint!  ut  videtur  post  Christum  saiculi,  eruit 
atque  edidit  Constaiitinus  Tiscuendobf.     Lipsiaj,  1845.     Folio. 

Forty-three  folios  of  the  Codex  lOphrajmi  (containing  fragmenU  of  the  books  of  Job,  Pro- 
verbs, Kcclesiastea,  Song  of  Solomon,  and  of  the  opocrvplml  books  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon 
and  of  ihe  Wisdom  of  Sirach,)  have  been  decyphcred  by  Dr.  Tiscbendorf,  and  fill  one  tiundr-.l 
and  forty  pages  of  his  fac-simile  edition  of  tliisu  fragments.  In  an  Appendix  of  thirty-six 
iiiigea  he  has  given  a  comparison  of  the  Headings  of  the  Codex  V.phrKmi  with  the  Ke«dlMg^ 
for  the  most  part,  of  the/ex(us  rectpln,  of  the  Septuagint  Version,  and  with  other  critical  docu- 
nicn(si  and  also  an  explanation  of  some  passages  of  tho  Co.lex  l-.phrEmi,  which  were  either 
dilTicult  to  decvpher  or  were  inaccnratcly  written.  A  facsimile  engraving  of  the  msniiscript 
concludes  this 'volume,  which  is  executed  in  the  same  beaulilul  niaiuier  as  the  frsgnien  s  o( 
the  NewTesUment.  For  the  conveiiieiico  of  purchasers,  who  may  «iah  to  binu  1  r.  lisciien- 
dorfs  two  pubUcations  in  one  volume,  he  has  given  a  general  title-page  to  the  whole  work. 

D.  The  Codex  Deza. 
5  Codex  Theodori  Bczae  Cnntubripifiisis,  Evangclia  et  Acta  Apostoloruni  com- 
plectens,  qimdratis  lileris,  Gra;i;o-Lutinu3.  Acudeinia  auspicinte  vencrandiK  has 
vetustatis  rcliquias,  auiniiia  qua  fide  p.ituit,  aduiiibravit,  expr^""^  f"^'!^'  '^";'"'' 
bistoriam  prajfixit,  n..la.s<iue  adjc.rit,  Thomas  Iviplino,  &.  1  I.  toll  IJiv.  J.-iiii. 
nuper  socius.     Cantabrigia;,  e  Prelo  Acadeiuico,  impensis  Ai;adeini«,  179J.    2  vols. 

folto.  ,  . 

This  fac-simile  of  the  Codex  Be/.te  (which  manuscript  is  described  shove  p.  ';''^'';/  ) '»  "" 
ecuted  with  the  utmost  tvpograpliical  splendour.  In  a  preface  of  twentv-eight  psges^  I  e  learned 
editor  discusses  the  high  antiquity  of  the  msnuscnpt;  its  nature  and  exrellciicei  its  m  gra 
jfon°te  various  collltions  of  it  which  have  been  made  ". 'If^^-"'  '':- i, .^'thirr  "' , 
with  a  very  brief  description  of  the  manuscript  itself,  and  an  I„<kz  Lu,„iun,  |»  ''''»  '"J'^;;  ^ 
J^ie  text  o7the  manuscript,  which  is  divided  into  two  parts  or  vol  m.si  the  first  ' "'"'  K  "  ' 
n.eo  412  and  t'Je  second  containing  pages  413.  to  828.  Opnosit.  to  the  ..,o,lern  ""PI'!'"  •  '; 
w&comludcs  the  Gospels  on  page  W?.,  is  the  end  of  the  Lr  in  version  of  hain    J"'  "  •^^'"^ 

^Smit^TtrLi^^h'anS-t;  ^^^^v^' o^  ::::r'^'z  t  Z^^:^ 

the  only  fauU  he  could  detect  was  in  a  rinjfc  letter  of  the  margin.     This  f«.„mu,.  sorely  place 
Ih'  valL  of  Dr  Kipling's  pubUcation  far  beyond  the  reach  of  controversy.      (Bnt.  Crit.  voL 

E.  The  Codex  LaudianuM. 

fi    Acta  Apostolorum   Gra=co-Latina,    Liter!.   Majnsculis,   fe  Codice   Laudiano 
6.  Acta  ApoBioioniui  .     Bibliotlieca  Bodleiana  adservato,  descni>3it 

""i^'tnue  Tho    He^^«  Bs"    M.  Oxo"nrens!.,   qui  et  Syn.bolutn  Apostolorun.  ex 

:^l'r:ii^e';uS::xr,:"''oxonii.  ^  Theatro  Sb^ldoniano   1715    8vo. 

"T^eCodexLaudiinus,  of  which  thi.  edition  isatr^n.^^^ 

.  fac-simile  of  this  r»'\"'".pt  is  given.    T I  is  hi  tliejica  «st  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^     ^ 

the  Impression  having  been  "'7''/' '»<"'' ''"",r/j,,^;'|  ";„':,  j/islO,  for  the  «.m  of  thirteen 
copy  ws.  sold  .ttheauction  of  th^K^^^^^^ 

oounds  two  •''J"'"B»=  'VvToldarthe  auction  of  Mr.  Gougb's  library  for  twenty  pounda  A 
copfo7?L  v'tl^treXirn'Mn  U: libraV  of  the  BritU  Museum.  [A.  to  the  price,  of 
more  recently  Bold  copies,  see  p.  189.] 

G    The  Codex  Bocmeriamu. 
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(rZi.fi:  n^f^  '""""'"•"  "'  '='"^"'  ^  ^-  ^-  *^— ■   »'-»««>  "o« 

illuslmted  wiib  two  plates.  e»ecuiea  witu  (jteat  accuracy,  aod  ii 

Z.  TAe  Corfex  Rescriplui  of  the  G,>.fpel  of  SaitU  Matthew,  m  7Wrii/H  CoUeee 

Dublin.  °  ' 


\..^i  ^^""Selium  "ccundum  Mat  ha;„„.    ex  Codice  nescripto  in  Biblioll.eca  Col- 

jfRBE-^  S  T  P  W  UTt  "^r):  ^l''^r^"T  0|'--  <='  Studio  Jol.„n„U 
.ion.n  7'  r-  \f  .r  .-  ■■  T""- C«'l-  l>"W'n.  Cui  H.liu,,.itur  A,.,,cnd,x  Coll.- 
tionen.  U.l.c>,  Mon  fi.rtiam  complectcn,.  Dublini :  Aldflu.  Acude.mcis  exeu.leb.t 
n.  J!i.  Mervier,  Acndcniiffi  Typo;;raphu!*,  1801.     ' 


4  to. 


An  accuuni  of  thia  niaDuscript  is  (riven  In  the  first 

«     B*     (n     its     ..k»».:„..l • ^-  I  ..  . 


«     .     f  .u-  1    ' y..„ K-b"-     ■""  "i.<-wuui  ui   HUB  nmDuscnpt  is  iriven  In  the  finit 

part  of  th.s  volum..    pp    180.  «,.      [See  a,  to  it,  chemical  restoration  «nJ  re^oCon  by 
,  and  "  Account  of  the  I'rinted  Text,"  p.  1G7.]  ""-"uu  uy 


-r?iI'!n^"'''^T'r*,'"'  "'^y-'*"  P'K"".  •"'I  ".mprise,  I.  A  description  of  the  manuscript  ita«lf 
w,th  an  «ccoun  of  lis  a^e,  ond  the  n.ode  of  colialinK  it  adopted  ty  the  learned  edi?o7  and  2 
An  elaborate  disserlntinn  reconc    ni;  the  apnnrcnt  clivreniin.l"  l.»(.,T..r.h.  V   ■       ; 

Jesu.  Christ  a.  reconled  by  the  Ev.^Reli.t,  KrMtVlV'rndTu^J'^jt'  f  ,  ^m'e,  ts'^oTrhe?::!;,' 
Kescnptu.  are  then  .xlnb.te,    in  «x«y./o„r  f„c.,i„,il,  p|„,„,  .„,!  „re  «l»u  r^p™„et,d  fbuTnot 
correctly)  m  aa  many  paps  in  the  common  (ireek  small  tvpe.      This  tn.lv  eli.™t  volume  c.^n 
clu,les  w.th  a  collal.on  of  the  Codex  Montfortianu,  with  \vPeL,tei„-.  ed"t  ™  of  the  New  Tmu" 

..lent,  wh.i-h  occupies  thirty-fire  pages      » -■     '    ■  •  ""* 

part  of  this  vol  — 

Tregellea,  p.  181 

4.   The  Codex  San-Oullemis. 

9.  Antlquissimiis  Q.iatuor  Evangeliorum  Cnnonicorum  Cod^x  San-Gallensis  Gr«- 

co-Lnt.niis  interlinear.s,  nunawm,  ndhuc  collatus.     Ad  i.imillnidine..i  ipsius  lihri 

m...H.  srr.pti  ftccuratisa.me  deliiitiaiidum,  et  lupidibus  exprimendum  curavit  H  C 

Al   Rettig.     Tunc,  1836.  4to.  •»ini.  v^. 

.  ™'  '.»  » /'""'ifully  lithographed  copy  of  a  valuable  mnnuscript  of  the  four  Gosnels.  written 
m  the  n.nlh  or  tenth  century,  a..d  which  is  described  in  p.g.-  1%  .,,  .^ITtI^TCoU^owIZ 
of  the  ed.tordeta.^  the  plan  .dopte.1  in  his  pubbcation';  and  the  .len.\\,t:Z««^7Z 
m«nu«:npt;  wh.ch,  he  sl.ows,  mu,t  have  been  written  in  SwMzcland.  „„d  b  .•  a^eral  "pyi," 
Its  afli.uty  with  theCxlex  Boernerianu-  of  the  Kpi,tles  Is  then  pr,n,-,|  (...ecl'mreri,  devoted 
to  the  con,.der.t.on  of  the  confusion  of  letters  occurr,..K  i.,  the  CkIox  -an-GallelT,  mother 
to  the  marginal  notes  wntten  on  the  manuscript ;  and  a  third,  to  it,  cuntrv,  a.id  to  the  a™ 
when  It  was  wntten  The  last  chapter  of  the  prolegu.nen.  conla.n,  a  copy  of  the  Poe.n  of 
H.bry,  Bishop  of  Aries,  upon  the  Gos,«l»,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  Co,lex  Sa.i.GallenMs.     Tl., 

r  ,f!Ti  .^'°^  ?7;,'"u  """yfy"'  *='""='■"  P""'"*  I"K'=»  <>(  •n..„t.tio.i,  tennlnau  tl.l. 
c,  refully  edited  and  little  known  volume,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  Library  of  the  BriUsh 

[P.  and  Q.  The  Codicei  Ouelpherbytani. 

10.  Ulphilae   versionem   Gothicnm    nonnullorum    cnpitiim    Epistolte   Pauli    ad 
Koiuanos  ....  una  cum  variis  vnriee  lilc'ratura  moniii.untig  buc  usque  ineditia 
eruit  F.  A.  Knittei,.     Brunswick,  [1 702].     4t<). 

These  palimpsest  fragments  are  described  above,  p.  179.  Knittei  edited  all  that  he  ooold 
read  of  the  text,  and  gave  good  fuc-similes  of  the  ancient  writing, 

rrof  Tischendorf  baa  recently  announced  his  intention  of  re-editing  the  text  of  these  valnabla 
paliinpsesta.]  — -—u™ 

[T.  Codex  Borgiamu. 

11.  Fragmentum  Evangelii  S.  Johannis  GiTDco-Copto-Tliebalcum  Seculi  IV- 
opera  et  studio  F.  Augustini  Anto.iii  Geokoii      lloiiiie,  1789.     4to. 

These  fragments  are  described  above,  p.  180.  Here  may  also  be  noticed  the  Fragoientmn 
Woideanum  inenlioDed  on  the  same  page,  as  published  in  Woide'i  Appendix  to  the  Codex 
Aiexandhniu.]  ■^'v*- 

[H    Fragmenta  Coitliniana. 

12.  These  fragments,  described  above,  p.  194.,  are  conUined  in  MoRiTADCOs't 
"  Bibliotbeca  Coiuliniana,"  fol.     1715.] 

[L.  Codex  Regiut,  62. 

13.  Monumenta  Sacra  Inediu eruit  atjue  edidit  Cionstantinua  Tuchmh- 

DORF.    Lcipsic,  1846.  4to. 

1-  if  described  abov^  p.  I'M.     Its  text  occupies  the  greater  part  of  this  magnificent  volume. 
A»  tha  ediUjn  does  not  represent  the  MS.  paye  for  page,  and  as  the  MS.  is  in  (loo  columns,  thei» 
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«  a  great  i.icnnvcnience  in  uMiiig  the  edition  ;  for  after  part  of  the  first  iv.li.niii  i.f  a  page  his 
been  read,  il  is  needful  to  tun.  over  the  leaf  to  coi.iplete  it,  and  then  lo  turn  buck  ugnin  m  order 
to  begin  the  next  colu.nn;  this  i.iconve.iience  did  not  str.ke  the  editor  until  hie  attention 
was  called  to  it  after  the  work  had  been  published.  Such  inconveniences  might  be  casilv 
avoided  in  editing  the  text  of  MSS.] 

fN.  (J.  N.  r.)   Codex  Purpttreut. 

14.  Tischendorf's  Monumenta  Sacra  contains  also  the  text  of  these  fragmenta 
preserved  in  the  Vatican,  in  the  British  Museum,  and  in  the  Imperial  Library  at 
VieiiDa:  they  are  described  above,  p.  177.  »eq.] 

[fl.  Codtz  Tiachendorfiamu. 

15.  Described  above,  p.  204. 

Y.  Fragmenta  Barberina. 

16.  Described,  p.  204. 


17.  Described,  p.  204. 


W.   Friigvieuta  ParUiensia. 


F.  (or  F*).  Fragmenta  Couliniana. 

18.  Described,  p.  205. 

'jhe  text  of  the  above  portiona  of  four  BI.SS.  are  given  in  Tischendorf's  Monumenta  Sacra; 
the  volume  also  contains  a  transcript  of  It  of  the  Revelation  (see  above,  p.  206.)  attempted  to 
be  ...ade  in  spite  of  considerable  ditliculties.J 

[D.   CodfiX  Claromoidanus, 

19.  Codex  Cinrn.i.ontaiius  aivc  Epistuls  Pauli  ui.ines  Graece  et  Latine  ex  emllce 

I'nrisiensi    celubeniino edidit   Constai.tiiius  Tiscuemdobp.     Lcipsic,    1852. 

L..i-;;e  4to. 

This  MS.  is  described  above,  p.  190.  The  fac-simile  edition  is  very  beautiful,  and  it  appears 
to  be  very  well  executed.] 

[II.   Fragmenta  Paliinpsesta  Tischetulurjiaiia. 

20.  Fragmenta  Sacra  Paliinpsesta  ....  edi.lit  .£notli.  Krideric  Cnnstantinus 
Tl8CUE^D0E^.  [Also  published  under  the  title,  "  JMonumenta  Sacra  Incdita, 
Nova  Colleetio.     Volumen  Primum."]     Leipsic,  1855.  4to. 

The  first  part  of  this  volume  contains  the  paliiupseat  fragments  described  above,  p.  184. 
•ej] 

\_Fragmentum  Vffenbachianum.     Fragmentum  IJarleianum. 

21.  These  fragments  are  described  above,  pp.  206,  7.  The  intention  of  Tischen- 
dorf to  publish  them  (there  mentioned)  has  since  been  cairied  out  io  his  "  Anec- 
dota  Sacra  et  Profaiiu."     Leipsic,  1855.  4to. 

Reference  may  here  be  marie  to  the  Nitrian  fragments  (p.  186.),  which  were  announced  as 

firepared  for  publication  br  Tregelles,  and  subse<iuently  by  Tischendorf :  the  edition  of  tha 
atter  may  soon  be  expected  to  appear ;  as  to  that  of  the  former,  and  whether  it  will  be  pob- 
lished  or  not,  mention  has  been  made  sufficiently  above  (p.  184.),] 

[^Codex  Friderico- Augtutamu. 

22.  Codex  Friderico-Augustanus  sive  Fragmenta  Veteris  Teatamenti  e  codice 
GrKCO  omnium  qui  in  Europa  supersunt  facile  antii|uissimo,  in  oriente  detexit,  in 
patriam  attulit  ad  modum  Codicis  edidit  Constaniinus  TucHEi<i>oKr.  Lipsic, 
1 846.     Oblong  folio. 

7'his  MS.  contaioa  portions  of  the  LXX,  translation  of  the  Old  Testament;  it  was  discovered 
by  Tischendorf  in  the  East,  and  it  is  now  deposited  in  the  University  Library  at  Leipeic.  It 
consists  of  forty-three  leaves  of  beautifully  fine  vellum ;  on  each  page  the  writing  is  in  four 
columns;  the  whole  of  the  fac-simile  edition  is  most  beautifully  and  carefnlly  lithographed,  so 
that  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  best  representative  that  has  ever  been  published  of  an  ancient 
MS.  in  the  condition  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us. 

A  small  fragment  of  this  MS.  which  was  afterwards  obtained  was  published  in  Tischendorf's 
"  FragmenU  Sacra  Palimpseata,"  mentioned  above.  1  hat  work  also  contains  the  following 
portions  of  the  LXX  from  Codices  Palimpsesti  Tischendorfiani :  — 

23.  Fnignients  of  the  Book  of  Numbers. 

24.  Frngiiiei.ts  of  Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  Joshua,  and  Judges. 
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25,  Fragments  of  tlie  second  and  third  of  Kin|;s, 

'26.  Fragments  of  Isaiah. 

Also  from  a  MS.  in  the  British  Museum:^ 

27.  Fragmentu  of  the  Psaluiii. 


Besides  these,  editions  of  the  text  of  different  MS3.,  some  oery  small portioni,  have  been  pub- 
lished, aud  also  ports  of  Lectionaries.] 


SECT.  IV. 

PRINCIPAI,    EDITIONS    OF    TOB    GREEK    TESTAMENT 

Besides  the  works  of  Le  Long  and  Masch,  the  history  of  the  various  editiopi  nf 
tlie  U route  Testunieiit  is  treatud  at  ooiisiderable  length  hy  Frilius',  by  Dr.  Mill 
mill  Welstciii  in  llie  Prolegomena  to  their  critical  editions)  of  it,  by  Michaelis  and 
h\i  learned  nnnolator  Uislioi)  Miir^h",  Dr.  Ciriesbaeli',  IVolessors  Heoli*,  and 
llarlo3\  by  Mr.  Butler »,  and  by  Dr.  Clarke'',  by  Keuss',  and  by  Trcgellcs.'  To 
thiir  lubiiur.-,,  wliieU  have  been  conMulted  for  ibis  section,  the  reader  is  once  for  all 
relerrcil,  who  is  desinius  of  studying  this  ini|iortant  branch  of  the  literary  history 
of  the  8:iired  writings. 

The  fiiUowing  table  exhibits  the  four  principal  Standard- Text- Editioiu  of  the 
Creek  Tesluuient,  together  with  the  principal  editions  which  arc  founded  upon 
them'":  — 

I.  Erasmus.     1516-I9-22-27-.15. 

Alili.  lol.  tir.  I.>l«.— GVMii.  Qto  Ur.  \:>l\.  —  CriJialai.  Oct.  tir.  16^4.  Ih'H.  —  Btbelii.  (Ku 
15J4.  lir.  1531-3.").  — ((.WiiuEi.  Oct.  Ur.  IbM.)  —  FlaUcri.  Oct  Gr.  16a()-10-i3.—  Vm  J-^m. 
Oct.  Or.  Lat.  1»27. 

2.    COMFLDTENSIAN.        1514. 


riiintin.  (VL  tir.  l.'i(;i-73-74-'.i0-91-1001-l'2.  Kol.  Gr.  et  l.at.  ll>7-J.  Oil.  1574-68.  Fol.  KM. 
—  dttirmi.  Gr.  lliUU.  "24010.  l«li),  lUaO.  Qto. —  Goldhagm.  1763.  Oct.  (Jr. —  Gralz.  Ur  Lat 
mil.  Oct 

3.  RoDEBT  Stephens.     1546-49-.^0. 


Oimrini.  Uuod.  Gr.  l.')S2.— HVAci  Fol.  Gr.  1597.  Duod.  1600.  Fol.  IGOI.  Duod.  1629.  — /nin. 
A'lWiii  Dulcit.  Fol.  Gr.  1087.  — A;i/i(  Beyia.  Fol.  Gr.  1U42.  —  O-M/iin.  Duod.  Gr.  1658-fiJ- 
li;il4.  Uuod.  Gr.  et  Liit.  li;i2-22.  — /■nivc/iotifri.  Oct.  Gr.  1559-60. — Btiilingtr.  Oct  Gr. 
15G3.—  Votgtlii.  Oct.  Gr.  1504.—  FiV/iionii.  Duod.  Gr.  1584-87-1013-15.- Bez<t.  Fol.  Or.  et 
L.it.  lJ0o-82-89-'J8-l012.  Waltuni.  Fol.  Gr.  Lot  I6b7. —  MiUiL  Fol.  Gr.  1707.  -  JTuiJiri 
Fol.  Gr.  1710-23.  — BircAii.  Gr.  17KS.  Fol.  et  Qto.— Hunly.  Oct  Gr.  1768.  1776.  1819  — 
Valp!/.  Gr.  1810;  1826.  Oct.  — Lloyd.  Gr.  18mo.  1828.  1830.— GVtm/fe/i  Gr.  48mo.  IBM 

—  niimnfidd.  Gr.  1832-36-39-41.   Oct  —  C'aniiri^.  1834.  12mo.— 2ro«(7)e.  Gr.  1837.  Oct 

—  G.E.  Grinfield.  Gr.  1843.  Oct 

4.  Elzevir.     1624-33,  &c. 


Bixcltri.  Oct  Gr.  1646.  — CSirce/ta'.  Oct  Gr.  1058-76-85-99.  — /V/ii.  Oct  Gr.  \ili.—  Kmia*. 
Oct  Gr.  1697-1702.  —  Crmoni.  Fol.  Gr.  1703.—  G.  1).  T.  M.  D.  Oct  Or.  1711-36.  — */tf. 
ilmii  Fol.  Gr.  1751-2.  — iirni.  1749.  Oct— »f/ii(«,  1808.  Oct  — Cui/iird.  Daod.  Or.  1811 
—  Basil.  1825.  On.  — Load.  1827.  48nio.>> 

'  Introd.  ad  I.cct  Not.  Test,  pp.  403 — 423. 

>  liilroduction  to  the  New  Test,  vol.  ii.  part  1.  pp.  429—494. ;  part  II.  pp.  844—886.  BUhop 
M^ir-li's  Divinity  Lectures,  part  i.  pp.  98—110. ;  part  ii.  pp.  1 — 46. 

'  Nov.  Teat,  voL  i.  prolegoin.  pp.  iii. — xxxix. 
*  MonO);raniuiata  Uerineneutices  Xovi  Teittainenli,  pp.  110 — 116. 

^  Urevior  Notitia  Literature  Grteca',  pp.  6.'><l — tio4.,  uud  also  vol.  iv.  of  his  improved  edlUoa 
of  Fabricius's  Itibliotheca  Grsca,  pp.  839---^56. 
«  Horn  liililicK,  vuL  L  pp.  150—169. 
^  Uiblingriipliical  Dictionary,  vol.  vl.  pp.  168 — 203. 

>  Gc9chichte  d.  lleil.  ixhriftcn  Neuen  Tcstameals,  $  899  leq. 
"  Account  of  the  I'rinted  Text 

■*>  This  table  is  taken  from  Masch  and  Boerner's  edition  of  Le  Thong's  Itibliotheca  Sacra,  and 
fiuin  Dr.  Dibdin's  IntnHluction  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Cluasica,  vol.  i.  pp.  66.  3rd  edit,  with 
the  ti:nnii4ite  corrections  and  n<lditlona. 

*i  [It  mudt  be  oU-tcrvcd,  that  wimn  editions  are  sniil  In  follow  either  of  llinne  losding  texts  it 
must  lie  undcmtooil  in  a  grntrul  sense ;  for  even  the  Kjsevir   text  has  rarely  beeu  reprinted 
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The  editions  of  Bcncel,  Bowyer,  Grieshnch,  Alter,  Ilnrwood,  Knnppe  and  Tlieile,  Tiilm.inn 
and  Hahn,  llninaonade,  iJichinann,  Scholz,  Naebe,  Goescheu,  Tischeudorf,  and  Altonl,  are  not 
formed  on  the  text  of  either  of  the  above  editions. 

Of  the  various  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  which  have  issued  from  the 
press,  the  following  more  particularly  claim  the  iidice  of  the  biblical  student :  — 

1.  Novum  InstrumetQ  omiie  diligenter  ab  Ebasmo  Kotcn.damo  recognitum  et 
ementlatum.  Basilcae,  1516,  151!),  1522,  1527,  1535,  folio.  Gr.  Lat.  edit, 
princeps. 

Erasmus  had  the  distinguished  honour  of  giving  to  the  world  the  firit  edition  of  the  entire 
New  Testament  in  1510.'  It  wai  repriiileil  in  1519,  1522,  1527,  and  1535.  The  first  edilinn  is 
of  considerable  rarity,  and  was  executed  with  great  ha.ste,  in  the  short  space  of  nx  nionlhs. 
Some  of  the  mnnuscripU  which  he  consulted  are  preserved  in  tlie  public  librar;-  .it  Basic,  but 
none  of  them  are  of  very  great  antiquitv.     For   the   first  edition  he  had  ouly  one  tnulilaleil 


literary  content  with  the  divines  of  Louvain,  and  with  Htunica,  the  most  learned  of  the  tom- 
plutensiun  editors.'  The  editions  of  1616,  1519,  and  162.',  were  published  ic/ort  lie  saw  the 
Comnlutensian  I'olyglolt  from  which  he  corrected  the  edition  nf  1527,  particularly  in  tlie  Ai«<- 
calvii-ie  lirasinus's  editions  were  repeatedly  printed  after  his  death,  particularly  at  lla^k 
Frankfort  and  Leipsic.  All  his  editions  are  much  esleemeil,  notwitlistind.iig  llicir  laults.  A 
copy  of  the  first  edition,  on  villum,  is  in  llie  Cathedral  library  at  Yorlc. 

2.  Novum  Teslaniciitum,  Graicc  et  Latiiic.     Compliiti,  1514.     Folio. 

This  forms  the  filth  volume  of  the  Complutensian  Polvglott  noticed  in  p.  711.  inOA. 
Tbouiih  it  bears  the  date  of  l.)14,  yet  as  it  was  not  allowed  to  be  sold  generally  until  lo22, 
belore  which  time  llrasnius  had  printed  three  editions  of  the  New  Te.-taiiienl,  it  i.i  in  la.  t 
entitled  only  to  the  second  place  in  our  list  The  Greek  text  of  this  edition  is  jirinled  willi 
a  ueculiar  accentuation,  see  p.  122.  The  characters  seem  to  ha%c  been  cut  in  imitation  or  those 
louiid  in  manuscripts  of  the  twelfth  century;  and  were  probably  tiken  from  some  ma.iu- 
scrinU  of  that  age,  which  were  consulted  by  the  Coraplnlensiun  editors.  1  be  Comi.luleiis.an 
edition  contiins  the  celebrated  text  relatiie  to  the  lieavenly  wiliies-Hes  in  IJuhii,  v.  -,  K. 
\Vetstein,  Semlcr,  and  other  I'rotesUnt  crltic.^  charged  the  editors  with  having  altered  the 
text  in  order  to  make  it  confonnable  to  the  Latin  Vulgate;  but  this  charge  as  having  any 
Qtn^al  apjilication  has  been  refuted  by  Goeie  and  (irie^bacll.  Tlieir  vindication  is  pn.nuiiiKcd 
satisfactory  by  Michaelis  (who  considers  the  Apucah  ,i»e  to  be  the  best  edited  par  of  llie 
t.k)n.l.lulen8ian  Greek  TesUmei.t);  and  also  by  his  ai.iioUlor,  Bishop  Marsh,  « ho  slates  Ih.it 
this  charge,  in  «»<Ta/,  is  not  true.     For  though   he  is  of  opinion,  ihat  >ii  some  few  single 

paasagea-.s  in  ilalt  x.  25.  and  1  John  v.  7.  -  they  follow  the  Vnlgate  in  0|,,..,it to  all 

thoGreek  manuscripts,  he  has  ascertained,  from  actual  collation,  th.it  there  are  "'ore  than 
two  hundred  passages  in  the  Catholic  l.pistles,  in  which  the  Complulensian  Greek  text  dilleis 
from  the  text  of  the  Vulgate,  as  pnnted  in  the  Complutensian  eilition.  1  he  manui.cri|,l»  u.sc  I 
for  this  edition  are  characterised  a»  being  very  ancient  and  very  correct,  bul  this  a..ei  ,i.,ii  in 
contradicted  by  h.tern.l  evideme  (see  p.  714.  .n/,a);  and  it  is  a  niost  remarkable  fact  iba 
-wherever  modern  Greek  manuscripU,  manuscripts  writlen  in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  ..r 
fifteenth  centuries,  diUer  from  the  most  ancient  Greek  nianusiripts,  and  from  the  r,uolations  of 
the  eariv  Greek  Fathers,  in  characteristic  readings,  the  Complutensian  Greek  leslainent  almo-,t 
invariably  agrees  with  the  mo.lern,  in  opposition  to  the  ancient  manuscripts.  1  here  cannot  U 
a  doubt  therefore,  that  the  Comnlutensian  text  was  formed  from  modern  manuscripts  alone 
fuUhopMa^h-s  Divinity  LectuU  part  L  p.  95  [p.  96.  ed  1842.])  The  re-sear.  he,  o  the 
banish  nrofessor  Birch  have  shown  that  tlieOmpluleiisian  editors  have  made  no  use  whatever 
of  the  Codex  Vaticaiius,  though  they  boasted  of  valuable  manuscnpts  bemg  sent  to  them  from 


the  Vaticau  library. 

3.  Novum  Testanientum,  Graece. 
1524.     Bvo. 

A  rare  and  valuable  edition,  which  was  carried  through  Ihe  press  by  John  lyonirerus.  Tlie 
edition  of  Gerbelius,  printed  at  llagenau  (Hsgenoe)  in  l.-iil.  in  .|uarlo,  has  been  fol  owed  in 
Jhs  impreMion  ofThe  Greek  TesUnient;  wliic^  is  divi.led  iii.o  chapters,  but  not  in  „  verses 
rthe  invention  of  which  i.  more  recent].  Mark  xL  26.  and  the  disputed  clause  m  1  John  v. 
7,  8.  are  both  omitted. 


Argentorali,   npud  Wolphium  Ccphslieuin, 


»  Tkej 


Tu,tiraportum,  mr  printed  we  noticed  above,  p.  117.,  fragmenU  appended  to  .Greek 
P«ater  Veni^U86.  ThUrst  six  ch.ple™  of  St.  John  were  executed  hy  Aldus  Mant^tiu,  at 
vSinT604i  "copyU  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Wurtemburg  at  Stuttgart.  The  «vhole  of 
St.  John'"  Gospe'l  wL^lid  to  have  been  published  at  Tubingen,  in  1514,  but  thm  was  really  only 

"5  * u'hirdUp'utL^rh  Stunica.  Erasmus  professed  his  readiness  to  insert  this  verse  if  it  were 
found  in  a  single  manu»:riut  Though  Stunica  could  not  proiluce  one,  j  e  »'»  7;- »"«"';' 
r  oveied  in  the  Co.lex  iJriUnnicus  for  Montfortianus),  .  ■"»""''=7  »  .°»  «"J|V 'Z  "X  Ju 
Krusmus  felt   himself  hound   to  insert  il,  and  accordingly  admitted  ll  into  his  tl  lol  edition 

on.i22. 
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4.  Simonis  Colin.*:i. — 'II  Konij  Ai<>0>/ri/.  'Ri-  Aiwrtnn  rwj-  iraptiuiuv,  rapn  rw 
ii/jojn  KoXivniu,  <'(»»^e()i«i' /ii;iui  <%impoi>  ^(ivorrot,  tr((  airo  riu- Sioyoi'iuc  o  tf  X  /• 
(Paris,  1534.    8to.)  '     '    " 

An  edition  of  singular  rarity,  beauty,  and  correctneas :  it  follows  in  part  the  text  of  lh< 
Eraainian  anil  Coig|ilul<n.iiiiii  edlliona.  Some  nianuscrinls  were  also  employed.  ColiuBiu  wu 
a  very  careful  primer,  ami  liia  edition  is  highly  esteemed  for  accuraey. 

6.  Novum  Teslanieiituni,  Gracce.  Liitctix,  ex  oflicina  Robert!  STErHAiii  Typo- 
praphi,  Typis  Ki'giis.     1546,  l'2iiio.     1549,  12iiio.     1550,  folio. 

The  riiisT  of  these  editions  la  usually  called  the  O  mirijicitm  Eillthu,  from  the  inlroductorr 
aenlence  of  the  preface,  O  tmrfficuiu  rei/it  notlri  oplimi  el  ;)r<ti(.n(i.>i;m'  principii  bbtralilalm. 
It  has  always  bein  admired  for  the  nealnesa  of  its  typography,  as  well  as  for  its  correitiiem, 
on/y  Iweht  errata  (ii  is  said)  having  been  discovered  in  it.  Kolwrt  Stephens  compiled  this 
eililioii  from  the  Complutciisian,  and  the  edition  printed  at  Basil,  in  1631,  and  again  in  1.535,  by 
John  IJebclius(>vhiili  hist  fnlluwed  the  editions  of  Krasmua,  and  that  of  Aldus,  printed  in  1618,) 
together  with  the  fifth  eililion  of  Krasmus  according  to  Griesbai  h,  and  from  (itleen  manuscripii 
in  the  Itoyal  Library  at  J'uris.  Griesbach  (torn.  I.  pruleg.  pp.  xiv.— xxxi.)  baa  given  a  long 
and  critical  examination  of  (his  edition,  and  of  the  manu.-Hripls  consulted  by  Stephens  for  hit 
three  editions.  Stephens's  first  edilion  differs  from  the  Conipluiensian  text  in  681  instance^ 
exclusive  of  the  A|ioculyp»c,  in  which  he  closely  follows  Krasmus.  I'lie  SKCxiND  edition  closely 
resemblea  the  first  in  iia  exterior  appearance,  but  differs  from  it  in  67  placea;  of  which  fourarv 
doubtful  readings,  37  not  genuine,  and  '26  genuine;  so  that  this  latter  edition  has  eleven  read- 
ings of  less  authority  than  tue  former,  to  which,  however,  it  ia  preferred  on  account  of  it( 
greater  rarity  and  correctness.  It  is  this  second  ediiion  which  has  the  remarkable  erratum 
fmlres  (or  plarrt,  in  the  last  line  but  one  of  the  first  page  of  tlie  preface,  occasioned  by  the  trans- 
position of  a  single  letter.  The  Tiinii.  edition  of  li.iO,  in  folio,  is  a  chcf-d'oBUvre  of  splendid 
typography.  It  wai  once  supposed  to  luve  been  forincil  entirely  on  the  aulhnrily  of  Greek 
maniiHcripta,  which  Stephens  prole-^es,  in  his  preface,  to  have  collated  for  that  purpose,  a  second, 
and  even  a  third  time.  But  this  opinion  could  hunlly  have  been  formed  by  those  who  knew 
the  book  itself,  ^o  far,  however,  was  this  from  being  the  case,  that  the  reseurrlies  of  critic* 
have  shown  that,  except  in  the  Apoi-ulypse,  it  is  scarcely  tin\  thing  more  than  a  reprint  of 

Krasmu.n's  liftli  edition.     Tl gh  its  \  aiiic  us  a  critical  edition  Is  thus  considerably  reduced,  the 

singular  beauty  of  its  tyinigniphy  (nbicli  has  rarely  been  excccdeil  in  modern  times)  has 
caused  it  to  lie  considered  iis  a  distiiigoi.-<)ied  ornnmeiit  to  any  library.     Uobert  Stephens  n- 

trinte<l  the  tireek  New  Testament  at  Geneva  in  1  16!,  in  Hvo.,  with  llio  Vulgate  and  Krasmua's 
atin  versiiiiis,  and  parallel  pass.igi'S  in  the  margin.  Tins  is  the  scarcest  of  all  his  editions.aoil 
is  remarkable  for  being  the  first  edition  of  the  New  Testament  divided  into  verses.  (Mari-li's 
Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp.  440.  44M.  part  ii.  pp.  MM,  (H'J.  Gnesbai  li,  Nov.  Test.  p.  xv.)  The 
text  of  Stephens's  third  edition  was  beaut  itullt  printed  at  the  Caiiibiidge  Uiitversily  (or  Pitt) 
Press,  in  ItJJtI.     It  is  described,  tn/ru,  p.  7u5.  No.  t>7. 

6.  Novum  Teslftincntiim,  cum  versione  Lnlina  vctcri,  et  nova  Theodori  Hezjk, 
Gencvir,  fi.Ii..,  15(15,  1576,  I5«'2,  1589,  1598.     Cantaliri;;itE,  I64-i,  (olio. 

The  New  Tcst.iinent  of  l.'iti.S  is  the  first  of  (he  etlitioiis  conducted  by  Theodore  Beza,  who 
was  a  native  of  I'Vanco  and  a  Protestant,  and  fied  to  Switzerland  on  account  uf  his  religion. 
The  basis  of  his  text  was  the  tliinl  edition  of  Robert  Stephens,  printed  in  1650,  from  wtuch 
ho  departed  whenever  he  thought  ho  had  good  reasons  (or  such  departure.  "  The  critical 
materials  which  he  employed  were  fur  the  must  part  tlie  same  as  those  which  had  been  used  by 
Kobert  Stephens.  But  he  had  likewise  the  advantage  of  that  very  ancient  manuscript  of  tha 
Gospels  and  the  Acts,  which  be  afterwards  sent  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  which  ia 
known  by  the  name  of  the  (Joilex  Bezse.  lie  had  also  a  very  ancient  manuscript  of  SL  Paul's 
Epistles,  which  he  procured  from  Clermont  in  France,  and  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Codex  ClaromontAiius.  Lastly,  he  had  the  advantage  of  the  Svriac  version,  which  had  been 
lately  publishetl  by  Tremelliue,  with  a  ch>se  I>atiii  traiisluriun.  Itul  the  use  which  be  madeuf 
hia  materials  was  not  such  aa  might  have  been  expected  from  a  man  of  Bezu's  learning.  In- 
stead of  applying  hia  various  readings  to  the  emendation  of  the  text,  he  used  them  chiefly  for 
polemical  purposes  in  hia  notes.  In  short,  he  amended  Stephens's  text  in  not  more  than  fifly 
places;  and  even  these  emendations  were  not  olwiiya  founded  on  proper  authority."  (Bishop 
Marsh's  Lectures,  part  i  p.  lO'J.  [ed.  I8J2.  p.  110.])  Beza's  third  edition  of  1582  is  considered 
aa  the  most  complete  of  those  printed  under  his  own  eye;  but  all  his  editions  have  the  Vulgate 
Latin  version,  and  a  new  one  of  bis  own,  together  with  philological,  doctrinal,  and  practical 
notes,  llie  reprint  of  Ke/a's  Testament,  at  Cambridge  in  Itil'i,  with  the  addition  of  Joachim 
Camerarius's  notes,  is  considered  as  the  edttio  optima. 

The  "critical  labours  "  of  Beza  *' claim  an  especial  notice  from  (he  delerence  paid  to  them  by 
the  translators  of  the  Knglish  authorised  version;  who  though  they  did  not  implicitly  follow 
IWza's  text,  yel  ha\e  received  bis  re^ings  10  many  pA.V4gc«,  wbefe  he  differs  tron  StepbcB^" 
(Scrivener's  >up(4ein*-nt  lo  the  Author.— 1  I  1  'A'lih  \er*ion  otf  tl.e  New  le-Laioecl,  fk.  7.)  Mc 
8  has  Bpeci6ed  fifly-six  iii>tanc~es  in  wbich  our  irxnsUtion  agrevs  «ilh  beza's  liutitieai  at  tke 
New  Testament,  against  ibst  of  iMei>brii- ,  ao.t  twenty  iii-t.aiicea  m  which  our  traiialAtsal 
m^^rtti  with  Stephens  against  Beza.     (It:d,  pp.  7,  8.) 

7.  Novum  Ti-'tjmentuin  Craete,  Liigilui'i  liatavonim.  Ex  ofliciDa  ELzeviBiiii, 
1624.     12iiio. 

Thii:  is  the  tirst  uf  the  cclt-linited  MIzevir  editions,  and  deserves  (."a} 3  Bishop  Marsli)  lobe 
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pardciilarly  noticed,  because  the  text  of  the  Greek  Testament  which  hail  fluctuated  in  the 
preceding  editions,  acquired  in  this  a  consistency,  and  seemed,  during  upwards  of  a  cenluri,  lu 
be  exposed  to  no  future  alterations.  The  text  of  this  edition  has  been  the  Usis  of  alm.ot  every 
Bubsenucnt  impression.  WeUlein  adapted  his  various  readings  (o  it;  aii.l  it  liw  acquired  the 
anpellalion  of"  Ttitu,  Raeptui."  "  llie  person  who  conducted  this  edition  (for  LIzevir  was 
only  (he  printer)  is  at  present  unknown  ;  but  whoever  he  was,  his  critical  exertions  were  con 
fined  within  a  nsrrow  rompuss  The  text  of  this  edition  was  copied  from  Beia  s  text,  except  in 
about  fiav  places;  and  In  these  p'a.es  the  readings  were  borrowed  partly  from  the  various 
readings  in  Stephens's  margin,  partiv  from  other  eilitions,  but  certainly  not  from  Greek  manu- 
scripts The  Uilui  rectptuM,  therefore,  or  the  text  in  common  use,  was  copieil,  with  a  few 
exreptiona,  from  the  text  of  Beza.  Beza  himself  closely  followed  Stephens;  and  Stephens 
(namely,  in  his  third  and  chief  e.lition)  copied  solely  from  the  fifth  edition  of  Erasmus,  except 
in  (he  Reveladon,  where  he  fiiUowed  someiimes  Krasmus,  sometimes  the  Complutensian  edition. 
The  text  therefore  in  daily  use  resolves  itself  at  last  into  the  Complutensian  and  the  fcrasniiso 
editions"    (Bishop  Marsh's  Uctures,  pari  i.  p.  110  [ed.  I8I'A  p.  111.]) 

The  Flievir  edition  of  I6i!4  was  ropnided  at  Leyden  in  1633,  and  a  third  time  in  1641, 
at  Amsterdam  in  1666,  166'2,  1670,  and  li;78,  and  al.so  at  Sedan,  in  16-28.-Of  these  vanous 
imiiressions,  the  l.eydcn  edition  of  If.HH  is  the  best  and  in  most  request :  it  has  the  text  divided 
into  separate  verses.  The  edition  printed  by  Jannon,  at  Sedan,  haa  long  been  regarded  as  a 
typogriplilcal  curiosity.  It  Is,  however,  greatly  inferior  in  point  of  execution  tj.  the  "^aitifu  y 
amalV  and  clear  edition  printed  bv  BIcau  at  Amsterdam  in  1633.  (Brunet,  Manuel,  torn  in 
nn  43-2  433.  Dibdin's  lutrod.  ti  the  Classics,  vol.  i.  pp.  136,  137.)  Good  copies  of  these 
miniature  editions  are  scarce  and  dear ;  but  they  are  toth  surpriased  in  smallness  of  size  and  in 
lyisigraphicml  neatness  by  the  London  edition  of  18'27,  published  by  Mr.  I'lcKcnng.'  See 
No.  63.  p.  699.  infra. 

8.  Novum  Tcstumcnlum,  studio  et  liibnre  Slepbani  Ccbceu-ei.     Amstelaed.imi, 
I(i5«,  121110.     1075,  1685,  12mo.     1G99,  8vo.  Gr. 

All  the  editions  of  Curcell^us  or  Courcelles  are  in  great  repute  for  their  '■""t-^"'' """"/J.' 
the  text  is  formed  on  that  of  the  Klzevirs.     lie  .ollected  the  greatest  number  °  ;^;";  'J^  "^j 

■  )  New  Testament  prior  to  that  in  the  sixth  volume  or 

collation  of  manuscripts 


nst   the  Curcellu;«n  editions  entitled  Curcrllau,  in  td,tm,,i  oriyim./i 


9.  Novum  Testamcntum,  Gr.  Lat.  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  London  Polyglott, 
«hicb  is  describetl  in  pp.  715—717.  i"/ra. 
This  edition  1.  deserving  of  Particular  noHce.«_beingO.  B™t  '^^::; ^^Z^^'^n 


Greek  manuscripts,  which  were  co''«t«<i. "";)"  VLMl'^^ir^VbyW^itonhimself ;  and  a  further 
de«;ribed  at  the  bead  of  the  «ll.t.on  'njh.  .;xth^volujne^.^y^>^._^^^__^  ^^  „;2-l,lin-. ),  and 


eccount  of  them  is  given  in  the  »"™'«B«'"«"" '° '"/"  f  n'VirMp'CniV'liot  th"  extract,  from 
is's  Intioiluction  to  the  New  Testament  (voL^li..liM^^vm.,.  ^  ^^^^  ,,„|j.^,.„,  .„„„,,.,, 


}^;j-=:?:::^s;:^'^^^'."^-- •^'-  ■■-  v^- 

the  Aral 

And 

poi 


le  emendation  of  the  Uieea  lexi     ...  "■•"'■'"  ,.•;,„,    ^m,  iho  Persian  in  Ih-  <lo.|»l«. 

Arabic  and  the  lithiopic  version,  of  i"''^';. '".;'';,;  *„.;,,ient  manner,  f..r  (be  por. 

tbe«i  orienul  version,  are  »»' ''"b'^'  '«'''''  ''•'^;';,,;l.i  «,„.  literal  Utin  lr»,.- 
,,.„  of  comparing  them  with  the  ^'•«''' .'^"^„,"',' ..' ^  ,'  "  ul  langusges,  might  .til  have 
rations  that  even  they,  who  are  "nac^u...  el  *    "j'^',^  t^"^  „,,'j,.  L  erery  tr«.sLitor  ui 


liable  lo  nil 


are  reaUy  (ree  Ironi  some  Stephanie  readings.] 
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10.   FHS  KAINIIS   ArAOHKIir  'AnANTV      Novi    Te»f«mcnti    Libri    Oinn«i. 
..o™""""'.,  Scripturio  Lnca,   ncrnon  viiiinntes  Loutiones  ex  pluii  loO 

Oxonii,  J  Theatre  Sbeldoiiiano 


AISS.  Cixlicibufi  et  antiqula  versioiiibiis  coilucUe 
1675.  8vo. 


1  hia  e.litior  wu  sunermUnded  by  llie  learned  Dr.  John  Fk.li,  Disliop  of  Oxford,  whose  de.iim 
in  gmnii  it  to  the  public  was,  to  remove  the  apprehcnaioi.a  whiih  had  heeii  raised  in  the  miirda 
of  many  peraons  ignorant  of  criticism  relative  to  the  supposed  uncertainlv  of  the  Greek  text  in 
the  New  lealament,  by  the  ureut  number  of  v.irious  lections  cont«iiic'd  in  Ui.Hhon  W«lioii'a 
I  olyBlott.  To  ahow  how  little  the  inleKrity  of  the  text  was  airccled  by  them,  Uish™  Fell 
pnnted  them  under  the  text,  that  the  reader  mi^lit  the  more  easily  ronipare  them     To  the 


New  Testanieiit  by  those  who  cannot  purchase  them.  The  text  i':)  formed  aicordi.iu  to"lhat"o? 
Kolwrt  btepheiLS  and  the  Kkevirs;  thoueh  Wetalein  h.«  accuwl  it  of  reti.inmK  the  errors  of 
the  former,  as  well  as  of  some  of  Wullon'a  Polvglott.  Ilishup  Kell'e  edition  was  reprinted  at 
Leipsic  in  1U97  and  1702,  and  at  Oxford  in  I7U3,  in  folio,  "ihis  ma(,'n.ri,ont  edition,  which 
takes  its  name  from  the  editor,  Ur.  Gregory,  contains  no  accession  of  critical  materials,  and 
sells  at  ■  low  price. 

11.  H  KAINH  lilAOUKH.  Novum  Testamcntiim  Grtecum,  cum  lectionibui 
vaiiiintibus  MSS.  Exemplarium,  Veraionuiu,  Kilitionuiii,  SS.  Patrum  et  Scripto- 
rnin  Kcclesiasticorum,  et  in  easdem  notis.  Stu.lio  et  lubore  Joiinnis  Milul 
S.T.P.  Oxonii,  e  Tbeatro  Sbeldoniano.      1707.     Fuliii. 

The  labour  of  thirty  years  was  .levote.1  to  this  edition  hv  Or.  Mill,  who  flnishe.1  it  only  four- 
teen  days  before  his  death.  lli«  text,  which  is  that  of  Kobert  Stephens's  edition  of  liSO  it 
beautifully  printed  without  intentional  change ' ;  aud  the  various  readings  and  parallel  pas- 
sages are  placed  below.  Ur.  Mill  has  iii.crted  all  the  previously  existing  collections  of  various 
readings ;  ho  ccdbted  several  original  editions,  procured  extracts  from  hitherto  uni'ollated  Greek 
M.sS.,  and  revised  and  augmented  the  extracts  from  the  Gothic  and  Coptic  versions  which  had 
appeared  in  liiahop  Fell's  edition  j  and  added  numerous  readings  from  other  ancient  versinnt. 
and  from  the  quotations  of  the  New  TesUment  in  the  writinga  of  the  Fathers.  The  prolego- 
mena contain  a  treasure  of  sacred  criticism.  Michaelis  observes  that,  •'  notwithstanding  those 
of  Welsteiii,  they  still  retain  their  original  value,  for  they  contain  a  great  deal  of  matter  which 
IS  not  111  WeUlein;  and  of  the  matter  which  ia  common  to  both,  some  things  are  more  clearly 
explained  by  Mill."  This  edition  waa  reprinUd  by  KUster  at  Rotterdam,  in  1710,  in  folio,  with 
thereaihngs  of  twelve  additional  MS.S.,  some  of  which  had  been  previously,  but  imperfectly, 
collate.!.  Whatever  readings  were  given  in  Mill's  apjiendix,  as  coming  too  late  for  inaertion 
under  the  Uxt,  were  in  this  second  edition  transferred  to  their  projwr  places.  In  point  of  accu- 
racy, howev,  r,  Kllalci'-'  edition  is  considered  inferior  to  that  of  Dr.  Mill.  There  -re  copies  of 
KUsler's  edition,  with  the  date  of  Amsterdam,  17i;3,  in  the  title-pnge;  but  it  is  nothing  more 
than  the  edition  of  1710  with  a  new  title-page.  Some  copies  are  also  dated  1740.  To  render 
this  edition  more  ensy  of  reference,  tiie  Kcv.  Joseph  IIai.i.ett,  jun.,  a  learned  di.vscnliiii 
minister,  in  17i8,  published  nii  liiilex,  containing  an  account  of  the  MSS.  consulted  liv  Mill 
and  KUsler  J  imitled  /»</«  Librortim  MSS.  Uraisorum  et  Vtriiunum  Aniiqiuirum  A'ovi  fadtrig, 
yiioi  riW  truJilitnmi  J.  MiIHum  et  L.  Kuftenit  cum  terlid  eiJilione  Slepktimca  contulerunt.  Thia 
publication  is  in  8vo.,  and  is  not  of  common  occurrence. 

The  various  readings  of  Dr.  Mill,  amouiitini;  to  80,000,  were  attacked  by  Dr.  Whitby,  in 
1(10,  in  an  elaborate  work  entitled  Kxamen  I'arianimm  Leclionum  Jnliatmit  Millii.  with  mora 
zeal  than  knowleilge  of  sucreil  criticism.  It  was  aflcrwanls  annexed  to  Whitby's  Commentary 
on  the  New  Testament.  Dr.  W.'s  arguments  were  apidied  by  Anthony  Collins  against  Divine 
Revelation,  in  his  Di-^rourse  on  Free-thinking;  whicli  was  refuted  hv  Dr.  Bentley  under  the 
assumed  title  of  Phileli^lheriu  Lipnimtit,  "whose  reply,"  suvs  llisliop  tiarsh,  "  has  been  trans- 
lated into  several  foreign  languages,  ami  should  bo  studied  by  every  man  who  is  desirous  of 
forming  just  notions  of  biblical  criticism."     (Lectures,  pjrt  iL  p.  13.  [ed.  184^  p.  124.]) 

12.  Dr.  Edward  Wki.ls's  Greek  Testament. 

Between  the  years  1709  and  1719  the  following  work  appeared  in  eleven  parts:  — 

An  Help  for  the  more  easy  and  clear  understanding  of  the  Holv  Scripture,  being  the /our 
Go.ipels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  explained  sfler  the  following  mcthotl.     1.  The  original 

or  Greek  text,  amended  according  to  the  be-^t  and  most  ancient  readings Uy  £dw. 

Wki,i.s,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Cntcsbac.h  in  I.«icestershire.     OxfonI,  1718.     4to. 

The  other  part  of  the  New  Testament  had  similarly  ap|ieare<t  as  to  form  and  plan  previously. 

Dr.  Wells's  edition  deserves  mention  here  as  being  the  Brst  attempt  to  uee  critical  materials 
for  the  revision  of  the  text;  although  the  Greek  text  itself  is  but  a  small  iinrt  of  bia  "Help." 
which  also  coiii|irehenil8  a  revised  Knglish  translation,  a  paraphrasi',  and  notes.  Dr.  Well* 
afterwards  published  a  trnnsliition  and  paraphrase  of  the  Old  Testament ;  but  there  He  did  not 
add  the  original  text  of  the  sncrcl  books. 


■  [Mill  was  only  aware  of  twelv  variations  between  the  Stephanie  and  Elzevir  testa,  hence 
he  or  his  corrector  was  several  times  misled.  In  thia  country  <Ac  f&rt  o/* .Afitf  baa  often  been 
reprinted,  as  though  it  had  some  indcoendent  existenca.') 
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13.  'H  KAINH  AIAOHKII.  Novum  Teslami  ntum,  pn^jiriores  Ste|.h.  Curcella;i 
et  D.  D.  Oxonieiisium  jabnres.  Cum  proleginnenls  G.U.  T.M.I),  et  nolia  in 
fine  ailjectig.     Amstclodanii,  ex  olTicina  Wetsteiiiana.     1711;  1735.     Small  8vo. 

I'liese  are  beautiful  editions  but  the  second  is  said  to  be  the  most  accurate.  The  e>lit/>r  of 
theirs/  was  Gerard  Von  Maestricht  {iitrardut  De  'Vrajevto  Moks  Ut/etor),  a  syinlic  of  the  re- 
public of  Bremen;  the  aecrtnd  was  revised  by  the  celi-braled  critic  J.  3  Wet-^tein.  Having 
been  published  by  his  relative  Henry  Wetstein,  a  bookseller  of  Amsterdam,  thc^e  editions  of 
the  New  Testament  are  sometimes  iinproiierly  called  Wetslein's;  and  /rom  the  iiitine  ut  I'ur- 
cellmua  being  printed  in  the  title,  they  are  in  some  cutalogues  erroneously  styled  .A'oc.  TeU. 
Grac.  CurceUai. 

The  text  is  formed  on  the  second  F.lzevir  edition  of  ir,3.1,  and  Curcellieus's  editions,  it  has 
a  very  Judicious  selection  of  parallel  texts,  which  are  placed  iinmeilialely  under  the  tjrerk  text, 
and  below  them  is  a  selection  of  various  readings,  taken  fniiii  upwards  of  100  ni.inii.s<Tipts  aii'l 
versions.  Prefixed  are  prolegomena,  containing  an  account  of  manusiTipts  and  collecinrs  of 
various  readings,  with  43  critical  canons  to  enable  the  render  to  ileterniine  concerning  the 
various  lections  exhiliited  in  the  work  (almost  all  of  which  the  editor  wishes  him  to  reject); 
an  abstract  of  Dr.  Whitby's  Exainen  above  noticed  ;  and  the  prefaces  of  Henry  Wetstein,  Cm- 
cclloeus,  and  Bishop  Fell.  These  editions  are  ornamented  witli  an  engraved  fronti.sptece,  copied 
from  that  of  the  aplendid  folio  I'aris  edition  of  1642,  a  plan  of  Jerusalem,  an  iclinogruph  of  the 
Temple,  and  two  maps.  At  the  end  there  are  3H  psges  of  critical  notes,  containing  an  ex- 
amination of  the  most  important  various  readings  which  occur  in  the  course  of  the  work. 
Michaelis  does  not  S)>eak  very  highly  of  the  edition  of  1711 ;  but  Dr.  Ditxlin.  says  that,  upon 
the  whole,  the  edition  of  173.>  "  may  Le  considered  as  the  very  best  critical  duodecimo  (rather 
small  octavo)  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  the  biblical  student  will  do  well  to  piocure 
so  valuable  and  commodioua  a  publication."    (On  the  Classics,  vol.  L  p.  97.) ' 

14.  Acta  Apostiilnruin  Grceco-Latina,   Literis  Majusculis,  e  Codicc   T.niidiano 

dcscripsit  ediditque  Tbu.  IIeabmus Oxonii  e  Tbeatro  Sbeldoniano, 

1715.  8vo. 

See  a  notice  of  this  edition  in  page  681.  No.  6.  tu/ird,  among  the  fac-simile  editions  of  manu- 
scripts. 

15.  Tbe  New  Testament,  in  Greek  and  English,  containing  the  Original  Text, 
corrected  from  tbe  authority  of  the  most  authentic  Manuscriiils,  and  a  new  Ver- 
«ion,  formed  agreeably  to  tbe  Illustrations  of  tlie  most  learned  Camiuentalors  and 
Critics.  Witb  Notes  and  various  Readings.  [By  Daniel  Mace.]  London,  1729. 
2  vols.  8vo. 

This  is  a  beautifilUy  printed  book ;  whose  editor  has  altered  various  passages  in  conformity 
with  the  Arian  hypothesis.  His  arbitrary  alterations  and  bold  criticisms  were  exposed  by 
Dr.  Leonard  Twelfs  in  A  Criticai  Examination  of  the  luie  New  Text  and  Vertion  of  the  Greek 
Tettament.  London,  1732,  8vo.  Michaelis  and  other  critics,  with  more  discretion  than  Twells, 
have  also  ver\-  severely  and  justly  censured  the  very  great  liberties  taken  by  Mace.  (Inirod. 
to  N.  T.  vol.  i"i.  pp.  463,  461) 

16.  'H  KAINH  ^lAeHKH.  Novum Testamentum  Grtecum.  Edente  Jo.  Alberto 
Bekoelio.     TubingK,  1734.  4to.     1763.  4to. 

This  is  an  excellent  edition,  formed  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  conscientiousness,  sound 
Judgment,  and  good  taste,  to  which  all  subsenuent  critics  have  borne  willing  testimony.  John 
Albert  Bengel,  or  Bengelius,  as  he  is  generally  called  in  this  country,  abbot  of  Alpirspach  in 
the  duchy  (present  kingdom)  of  Wirtemburg,  was  led  to  direct  his  attention  to  sacred  crilic  ism, 
in  consequence  of  serious  and  anxious  doubts  arising  from  the  deviations  exhibited  in  preceding 
editions;  and  the  result  of  his  laborious  researches  was  the  edition  now  under  consideraliun. 
The  text  is  preceded  by  an  Introductio  in  Critin  JVori  Testanunti,  aud  ia  followed  by  an  Kpiiifiu 
and  Appendix. 

The  text  is  not  formed  on  any  particular  edition,  but  is  corrected  and  improved  according  to 
the  editor'a  judgment;  and  so  scrupulous  was  Bengel.  that  he  studiously  avoided  in«erlini;  any 
reading  which  did  not  exist  in  some  printed  edition,  except  in  the  Aiiocalypse;  in  which  bo<ik 
alone  he  inserUd  readings  that  had  never  been  printol,  because  it  had  been  printed  from  so 
few  manuscripts,  and  In  one  paasage  had  been  printed  by  Kraamus  from  no  manuscript  what- 
ever. Beneath  the  text  he  placed  some  sele<t  readings,  reserving  the  evidence  in  their  favour 
for  his  Apparatus  Critlcus.     His  opinion  of  these  marginal  readings  be  expres3e«l  by  the  Greek 


'  In  1720,  the  celebrated  critic.  Dr.  Richard  Bentley,  circulated  proposals  for  a  new  edition 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  with  various  lections,  which  was  never  executed.  The  proposals 
themselves  are  printed  in  the  Biographia  Britaimica  (article  Bentley,  note  A'.):  and  the  illus- 
trative specimen.  Rev.  xxii.,  Is  given  in  Pritius's  liitrisl.  ad  Led.  Nov.  Test.  pp.  415—419. 
A  deUiled  account  of  Bentlei's  proposed  work  is  given  in  Bishop  Monk's  Life  of  Dr.  B,  whose 
critical  maUrials  for  his  intended  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  amounting  to  nineteen 
volumes,  are  preserved  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College.  Cambridge;  but  Bentley  lel^t  n..lhing 
in  a  state  of  preparation  for  tbe  press,  (liiahop  I)urge.sss  Annivenar>  Discourse,  delivered  to 
tbe  Roval  Society  of  Literature,  in  1830.  Appendix,  p.  62.)  See  also  Treg<  lUs  s  "  Accciunl  of 
the  Pn'nled  Text,"  pp.  57—68. 
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letters  ■.  ^1  >•  h  and  •.  and  tome  few  oUier  marka.  Thui,  >  denotes  that  h«  held  the  reading-  to 
be  (genuine ;  ^<  tliat  ilii  gcnuinenesa  wa.i  not  absolutely  certain,  but  tliat  tbe  reading  was  eiill 
preferable  to  that  in  tbe  text;  r.  Ibat  the  reading  in  the  maririn  was  of  equal  value  with  that 
in  tbe 'text,  BO  that  be  could  not  ileterniine  wbirli  was  preferable;  ),  that  the  reading  In  the 
margin  was  of  leas  value;  and  •,  that  it  was  absolutely  spurious,  tbougb  defended  by  some 
critics.  Bengors  appjiratUH  was  printed, af\er  his  death,  by  13urk,at  TUbingeu,  in  17G8,  4ta,with 
important  corrections  and  addition!*.  Several  sntall  impressions  of  Ueugel's  Greek  Testament 
hare  Ikcd  printed  in  Germany,  without  the  Critical  Apparatus;  xiz.  at  Stuttgart,  1784,  1789, 
1758,  8vo. ;  at  Tubingen,  17b:f,  177C,  1790,  8vo. ;  and  at  Lei|>sic  1737,  8vo.  A  copious  and  in- 
teresting account  of  llengel's  critical  edition  of  the  New  Teittament,  and  of  the  ro<-eptioa  it  met 
with,  is  given  in  Ilurk's  Memoir  of  his  I.ife  and  Writings  (pi>.  2iG — 251).),  obicb  has  been  well 
translated  from  the  German  by  the  late  Kev.  U.  F.  Walker,  M.A.     London,  1H87.    6vo. 

17.  H  KAINII  dIAOIIKII.  Novum  Te<lnmentutn  Gracum  eilitionis  reocptre, 
uuin  I>ectionibu8  Vuriantihiis  CuJicum  MSS.,  Kdilionuin  aliaruin,  Versinnum  et 
Patnim,  necnon  ComnienliiHo  pleiiiore  ex  Scrinlnribus  veteribus,  Hebrieis, 
(Iraecis,  et  Lfttinifi,  historiara  et  vim  Tcrboruni  illustrante.  Opera  et  atuilio 
.Toannis  Jacobi  Wetstrmi.  Amstelsedami,  1751,  1732,  2  vols,  fulio.  Kdilio 
altera,  aucta  ut  emendutii,  uurante  J.  A  Lotze.  Vol.  I.  Quatuor  Evaiigelia  cnm- 
plectens.     Kolerod.iini,  1H31.     Unyal  4to. 

Of  all  the  editions  of  the  New  Testament  this  Is  pronounced  by  Michaells  to  be  the  most 
in)|M>r1ant,  and  the  most  nece-ssiiry  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  sacred  criticism.  Wetstctn's 
Prolegomena,  which  contain  a  treasure  of  sai-rcd  criticism,  were  first  published  in  1780.  Tbe 
text  is  copied  from  the  l-Jzcvir  editions;  the  verses  are  numbi-red  m  the  margin;  and  the 
various  readings,  with  their  aulhorilios  (containing  a  million  of  quotations),  are  placed  beneath 
the  text  Wetsteiii's  edition  is  divided  into  four  parta,  each  of  which  is  accompanied  with 
Prolegomena,  dcsi-ribm;;  the  Greek  manuscripts  quoted  in  it.  Tbe  tirst  part  contdns  the  four 
Gospels;  the  seiond,  the  Kpistica  of  St.  Paul;  the  third,  the  Acts  of  the  A|)OAtles;  and  the 
fourth,  the  Apocalypse.  Tn  the  la.st  part  are  annexed  two  Kpistlcs  in  Syriac,  with  a  Latin 
version ;  which,  aci-urding  to  Wetstciii.  were  written  by  Clement  of  Rome,  llut  Dr.  Lardner 
has  shown  that  tliey  are  not  genuine.  ( Woiks,  8vo.  vol  xi.  pp.  197 — 226.,  4to.  vol.  ▼.  pp.432 
— 44G.)  The  critical  observiitions  <m  various  readings,  ami  on  the  interpretation  of  the  New 
Testament,  "must  be  stuilied,**  says  Uisliop  Marsh,  "by  every  man  who  would  fully  appreciate 
the  work  in  question."  Michoehs' lias  criticised  ttie  hd>ours  of  Wetstein  with  great  severity; 
but  the  latter  has  been  vindicited  by  Dinlinp  Mareh,  both  in  his  notes  on  MIchselis  (pp  66A- — 
877.).  and  in  his  Divinity  Lectures  (part  ii.  pp  21—23.  [eil.  1842,  pp.  132—135.]) 

In  consequence  of  the  great  ruritv,  ami  very  high  price  of  Wetstein's  edition.  Dr.  Lotze  was 
induced  to  undertake  a  new  impression  of  it;  which  was  to  have  been  greatly  improved  by  the 
correction  of  errors,  and  the  more  accurate  exhibition  ofvorioua  readings  from  MSS.  and  par- 
ticularly from  those  deriveil  from  ancient  versions,  in  which  Wetstein  is  ocknowledged  to  have 
been  defective.  But  the  decease  of  the  learned  editor  (whose  valuable  critical  and  theological 
librarv  was  dispersed  by  auction  in  the  suniiner  of  1833)  has  caused  this  projected  etlition  to  be 
abandoned.  Tne  Prolegomena  of  Wetstein,  tlierclore  (forming  a  royal  quarto  volume  of  279 
pages),  are  all  that  has  been  pnblislicd  by  I  ir.  Lotze.  He  retained  Wetatein's  text,  with  the 
exception  of  those  pa.ssages  in  which  the  latter  had  lliruwii  out  unjust  observations  upon  other 
critics,  es|>ecinlly  the  pious  and  ciiriditc  lleiigcl,  and  also  with  the  omission  of  his  literary 
quarrels  with  Frcy  and  Iseliiis:  and  be  has  nilued,  frnm  the  second  volume  of  the  folio  edition, 
Wetstein's  critical  observations  upon  various  remlings,  snd  his  rules  for  judging  of  their  value, 
togrtlier  with  most  of  the  notes  of  l>r.  John  Solomon  Keinler,  who  republished  the  Prolegomena 
at  Halle  in  1764.  Dr.  Lotze  has  further  subjoinni,  in  an  Ap|>eiidlx,  Dr.  Glocester  Ridley's 
learned  Disaertatioo  on  the  Syriac  Venoons  of  tbe  New  Testament,  in  which  the  errors  of  Wet- 
fltein  are  corrected,  and  his  deficiencies  are  supplied.  This  edition  of  Wetstein's  Prolegomena 
is  very  neatly  executed. ' 

18.  'H  K4INH  AUmiKH,  sive  Novum  D.  N.  J.  C  Testamcntum  firaecum  cum 
Varianlibus  Lectionibus,  qun  ilenionstrRnt  Vul<;atRm  Lntinam  ipais  i  GriPcia 
Cndicibua  hodienum  extantibus  AullienticHin.  Accedit  Index  Kpislolurum  et 
Kvaiigeliorum,  Spicilegium  Apologetictira,  et  i.exidion  Grirco-Latinum.  Cura  et 
Opera  P.  Uermanni  GoLUHAtiEN.  Kditio  Catbolica  et  Noviasima.  Moguntioi, 
1753.  8to. 

Michaelis  states  that  he  has  never  been  able  to  discover  from  whst  edition  Goldhagen  took 
his  text :  lie  has  given  fifty-two  readings  from  the  Codex  Molshemiensi^  a  manuscript  con- 
taining the  Gospels,  Acta,  and  Epistles,  and  which  ftirmerlv  belonge<l  to  the  college  of  Jesuita 
at  Molsheim  in  Alsace.  (Introd.  to  New  Teat.  vol.  il,  part  L  pp.  288.  490.)  The  book  la  not 
common :  a  copy  is  in  the  Oritlah  Moseum. 

19.  'H  KAINH  dlAOHKH.    Novum  Teatamentum  Grscum.    Id  Sectiones  divi- 

•  [None  need  regret  that  Wetstein's  Grei*  Testament  was  not  re-edited  by  I^tze ;  the  wont 
of  judgment  and  mistakes  in  the  Prolegomena  that  Lotze  edited  ore  noticed  in  "Account  of 
Pnnted  Text,"  pp.  81,  82.] 
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Rit,  Interpunctionefl  accurate  posuit,  et  Dispo«itionem  Logkam  adjecit  Christlanua 
ScHoirraBRiDI.     Lipsiv,  1744;  1749,  8vo.     Wratislavitt,  1765,  8to. 

I'he  divisions  Into  sections  and  the  punctuation  are  reputed  to  be  judiciously  executed.  The 
unlinary  divisions  of  chapters  and  verses  are  retained  in  the  margiiL  An  account  of  the  prin- 
cipal alterations  is  given  in  the  Appendix. 

20.  Novum  Testamentum  Grtecum  ad  fiderp  Grseconim  aolum  MSS.  nunc 
nriinum  expreasum,  adatipulante  Jo.  Jac.  Wetstenio,  juxta  Sectionea  AHierti 
iiengelii  divisum  ;  et  novd  interputictione  Sieplus  illustratum.  Acceasere  in  ultcro 
vuluiiiine  emendatiunea  ctiiijecturalca  viroruin  doctoruiu  undocunoue  cuUectx. 
Londiiii,  cura,  typia  et  suniptibus  G[uliL'liui]  ii[owTEB.]   1763.     2  vols.  I2iuo. 

A  very  valuable  edition,  and  now  scarce;  it  was  reprinted  in  1772,  but  not  with  the  same 
accuracy  as  the  first  edition.  The  Conjectures  were  published  in  a  separate  form  in  1772,  and 
again  in  4to.  in  178'2,  to  accompany  a  handsome  quarto  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  which 
was  published  by  Mr.  Nichols  in  [783,  with  tbe  assistance  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Owen.  It  is  now 
extremely  rare  and  dear.  The  Conjectures  were  reprinted  in  1812,  with  numerous  corrections 
and  additiona.  In  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  Mr.  Uowyer  adopted  the  emendations 
proposed  by  Wetstein. 

21.  Novum  Teatamentum  Grasce,  edidit  J.  J.  Gbiesoach.  1774-5-7  (Ed. 
prima.) 

This  edition  is  noticed  below  in  connection  with  Griesbach's  revised  edition  of  1796 — 1806. 

'22.  Novum  Teatamentum  Gnece,  perpetua  anootatione  illuatratum.  Kditio 
KorpiANA.     Gottingen,  1778,  &c.  8vo. 

This  edition,  in  which  the  Commentary,  Sec.  are  the  principal  features,  requires  to  be  men- 
tioned in  this  list  from  its  conumlng  a  revised  Greek  TexL 

23.  Novum  Teatamentum,  Grasce  et  Latine,  Textum  denuo  recenauit,  Variaa 
Lectiiiiiea  numi^uam  anteu  vulgataa  collegit — Scholia  Graeca  addidit — Animadver- 
aioiies  Criiicaa  adjecit,  et  edidit  Christ  Frid.  MATTH.a:i.  Rigte,  1782 — 1788.  12 
vols.  8vo. 

Of  Professor  Matthiei's  recension  of  mannscripts  some  account  baa  already  been  given  above, 
pp.  76,  77.  "The  scurrility  which  the  professor  mingled  in  his  opposition  to  Griesbach's 
system  of  elassiflcatioo,  tended  greatly  to  injure  the  work  at  the  lime  of  its  appearance,  and  to 
lower  the  author  in  the  esteem  of  the  candid  and  moderate ;  but  now  that  the  heat  of  contro- 
versy has  cooled  down,  the  value  of  his  labours  begius  to  be  more  highly  appreciated,  and  more 
iinpartiallv  appealed  to,  on  the  subject  of  the  various  readings  of  the  Greek  text."  (Dr.  Hender- 
son's Hibllcal  Uesearcheo,  p.  53.)  The  late  Bishop  Middleton  considered  it  as  by  for  tbe  best 
edition  of  the  Greek  TesUmenl  extant;  and  though  Michaelis  has  criticised  it  with  consider- 
able severity,  be  nevertheless  pronounces  It  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  every  man  who  is 
engaged  in  the  criticism  of  the  Greek  Testament  As,  however,  Matthai  undertook  a  revision 
of  the  Greek  text  oo  the  authority  of  one  set  of  manuocripts  of  the  Byzantine  family,  Hishop 
Mar^h  regrets  that  he  made  so  partial  an  application  of  hia  critical  materials.  "  And  since  no 
impartial  judge  can  admit  that  the  genuine  text  of  the  Greek  Testament  may  bo  established  as 
well,  by  applying  only  apart  of  our  materials,  as  by  a  judicious  employment  of  tbe  whole,  the 
edition  of  Maltlisi  is  only  so  far  of  importance,  as  it  furnishes  new  materials  for  future  uses ; 
materials,  indeed,  which  are  accompanied  with  much  useful  Information  and  many  learned 
remarka"  (Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  iL  p.  31.  [ed.  184'2,  p.  142.]) 

24.  NoTom  Teatamentum  Grtece.  Ad  Codicea  Moaquenaea  utriuaque  Biblio- 
tbecs  S.  S.  Synodi  et  Tabularii  Imperialia,  item  Augustanoa,  Dresdenaes,  (joettin- 
genaea,  Gothanoa,  GuelpherbyUnoa,  Langeri,  Monachienae^  Lipaieiiaes,  Niccpliori 
et  Zittnvienaeni,  adhibitia  Patrum  Graecorum  Lectionibua,  Editionibus  N.  1  esU- 
iiienti  principibua  et  Doctnrum  Virorum  Libellia  criticia,  iierum  receiiauit,  Sec- 
tionea majorea  et  minorea  Euaebii,  Euthulii,  et  Andreae  Caeaarienaia  notavit,  pritiium 
iiuoque  nunc  Lectionea  Eccleaiaaticaa,  ex  ueu  GrKcao  Eccleaise  deaignavit,  ac  Sjii- 
oxiina  Evaiigeliarii  et  Praiapoatoii  addidit,  et  Criticia  interpoailia  Animadver- 
aionibua  edidit  Cbriatianua  Fridericua  Matth«i.  Vol.  I.  Wittebergse,  1801; 
VoL  II.  CuiiiB  Variacorum,  1806;  VoL  HI.  Ronneburgi,  1807.  8vo. 

In  thia  leeond  edition  of  MatthBi's  Greek  Testament,  the  critical  onnoUtions  are  placed  at 
tbe  end  of  the  volume ;  some  various  readings  are  at  the  foot  of  each  page.  Matthu  is  very 
severe  on  the  editorial  labours  of  Dr.  Griesbacb. 

25.  'H  KAINH  AlAeUKH.  The  New  Teatament,  collated  with  the  moat  approved 
maniiacripta ;  with  aelect  notea  in  English,  critical  and  explanatory,  and  relerencea 
to  thoae  aulhora  who  have  beat  illuatrated  the  aacred  writings.  By  Edward  Ha»- 
wooD,  DJ).  London,  1776,  2  vols.  12mo.;  1784,  2  voU.  12mo. 

-  This  ediUon,"  aays  the  learned  annotator  of  Michaelis,  "  is  certainly  entitled  to  a  place 
among  the  criUcal  editions  of  the  Greek  TesUment,  though  it  is  not  accompanied  with  voriona 
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reatlingfl:  Tor,  tliough  Dr.  llarwood  has  adopted  Ihe  common  text  aa  the  baats  of  hit  own,  ri« 
has  made  critical  lorrections  wherever  tlie  received  reailing  appeared  to  him  to  be  ermncoua. 
The  mitnuHcri))t:S  nhi<'h  he  haa  generally  fullowed  when  he  depurtd  from  the  common  text,  ar« 
the  Cantabrigieiidi^  in  the  Gi>s)>et8und  Acts,  and  the  Claroniumanus  in  the  I'llpisLleaof  SL  Paul." 
The^u  Ur.  llar»uo<l  nindiilured  aa  appioaihnig  the  nearest  of  any  mnniiscnpts  now  known  in 
the  world  to  the  otigiiial  tt-xt  uf  the  sacred  records.  "It  is  not  iniprubahle  that  thin  eiliUoD 
contuind  more  ot'  the  ancient  uiiU  genuine  text  of  the  Urcek  Testament  than  those  which  art 
in  comnioM  u-^e:  but  aa  no  single  manuscript,  however  ancient  and  venerable^  is  entitled  lo 
such  u  prt-ferciice  as  to  exclude  the  re.it,  and  no  critic  of  the  pre-^ent  age  cun  adopt  a  lu-w  read- 
ing, uotu:tS  the  general  evidence  be  pruluced,  and  the  prejinnderani y  in  its  favuiir  distinctly 
shuwM,  the  learneil  iintl  ingcnitPiiN  editor  has  in  Nuinu  nicniurc  defeated  his  own  nbjeut.  and 
rendered  his  lulioiir.'*  Ii-hs  iipptit-iibic  to  the  purposes  of  ct.icred  eritit  iniii."  (U^liop  Mar*h'i 
Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  pp.  ttK-1,  ttho.)  At  the  end  uf  the  second  volume  tlicre  is  a  catalogue 
of  (he  principal  editions  of  ihe  (irrek  le^tameni,  and  a  li^t  uf  the  most  esteemed  cuninieiitutom 
and  critics.  The  work  i.-t  \ery  neatly  prnited  :  and  under  the  (jreek  text  are  sliurt  critical  iiutea 
in  Knglish,  chieHy  relating  to  ( lu^tiiieal  dluntrations  of  Scripture.  In  the  list  of  connnetUatura 
and  critics,  those  are  most  commi-ndcd  hy  Dr.  llarwooil  who  favour  the  SiM-iniun  S4  heme,  to 
which  he  wuh  striMigly  attai-lMd,  and  ho  Iheri'fore  admitted  or  rejected  a  variety  of  readings, 
according  da  they  favour  or  oppose  the  Sucinian  docirino. 

26.  Novum  TesUinonttmi  GrivH^uin  h  Codirc  MS.  Alcxamlrinn,  (jui  Londlni  in 
Bibliolhecft  Mtisei  Jiriiannici  aascrvatur,  ileacriptum  k  Carolo  GoUoirutJn  WoiuB. 
Londini,  17»6.  Kuliu. 

See  an  acroniit  of  this  edition  in  page  G78.  No.  1.  ruprd,  among  the  fac-aimile  editions  of 
niHUUscripts  containing  the  New  'l'e.^lanient. 

27.  Novum  TV^tim^entulIl  Gra^cuni,  od  Codicem  Viiiilobonensem  Oracco  e\- 
prcssiini  :  Viuielalcm  Kcctioiiis  additiifc  Franciscus  Ciirolus  Ai.Tta.  17Hb',  1787. 
2  voU.   8vu. 

This  edition  differs  entirely  from  those  of  Mill,  Welstein,  and  Griesbach.  "The  text  of  this 
e<l]tiun  is  iieither  the  cunuiiuii  text  nor  a  revision  of  it,  but  a  mere  copy  from  a  aiiigle  nianu- 
St  npt,  and  that  not  a  very  nncienl  one  (the  (JiKlex  Lanibecii  1.),  in  the  nii)>erial  lihritry  at 
Vienna.  The  various  rcHdingA,  which  are  not  arranged  as  in  other  editions,  hut  printed  in 
separate  parcels  us  made  hy  the  collator,  are  likewise  dest^^ribed  from  Greek  manuseiipls  in  iha 
imperial  library:  and  the  whole  colleetion  was  augmented  by  extruilt  from  the  Coptii,  8cU- 
yoiiiaii,  and  Latin  versions,  wliuli  are  also  printed  in  the  saint)  indigested  manner  as  the  Urefk 
readings.  Aller's  edition  Lheruiore  contains  mere  materials  fur  future  usei."  (Up,  Marnb's 
Lectures,  part  ii.  p.  J2.  [e-d.  1HJ2,  p.  H3.])  Where  the  editor  has  discovered  manileat  errata 
in  tlie  Vienna  manuscript,  hi:  has  recourse  to  the  text  of  Stephens's  iihtum  of  l."»-46.  —  See  a 
mure  eopiuus  account  or  this  edition  in  Michadia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  HtfU — tif^l.,  nliere  ii  is  said  that 
Alter's  eniiiun  is  a  uoik  with  wIikJi  no  one  engaged  in  aacied  cniiciain  can  dispense.  [This 
opinion,  however,  waa  expressed  Imjort  Aller's  labours  had  been  used  by  GiiL-sbmli.] 

28.  Quutuor  Kvan-jcdiii,  Gncc^,  cum  Vurinntihua  to  textu  I^OLtintiibus  Cudd. 
Miuiusciiptoiuui  liiblidthfia;  Valicunx* ;  UarbcTiiitc,  Laurriitiunie,  Viiiilobonensis, 
Kscunaluiisid,  llavniciwis  Hciiiac  i  (|uil*us  aiceduiit  licclionus  Veriiunuiu  Syrarum 
Vetcrid,  riiiluxiiiiaiiiL',  et  lliurosnl^  luitana;,  juMU  et  suniptibus  rcgiis  eJidit  An- 
diL'u:)  iiiKcii.     JluviiiiB,  I78b.     l-'idiu  ct  4to. 

This  .«|>leiidid  and  valuable  work,  containing  only  the  four  Gwipels,  is  the  rcdult  of  the  onited 
labours  of  I'rofessors  Jbnh,  Adier,  and  Moldenbawer,  who  (ur  several  years  travelled  into 
Geiinany,  Jlaly,  Frame,  and  Spain,  at  the  expfiise  of  tho  King  of  l>eninark,  in  order  to 
examine  and  collate  the  precious  remains  of  sa*  red  antii|Uity.  Uircb  collated  all  the  Gre^k 
manuscri|>ts  (|uott.-d,  except  those  in  the  library  of  (he  ICscurial,  which  were  colhited  by  Molilen- 
hftwer.  The  Syriac  collations  were  made  Iry  AdIer.  A  detailed  account  of  these  manuscripts 
is  given  in  the  iVolegoiuenai  fioni  which  wu  Jearn  that  the  iiianuscripts  which  passed  uiulrr 
his  inspection  were  s*i.ty  numerous.  Jn  tlio  Vatican,  forty  were  collated;  in  the  liarberlni 
libiary,  ten;  in  other  Koman  libraries,  seventeen ;  in  tlie  libraries  at  Florence  ainl  iu  oilier 
parts  of  Italy,  thirty-eight;  in  the  imperial  lihrory  at  Vienna,  twelve;  and  in  the  nnal  librNry 
at  Copenhagen,  thit^e.  The  text  is  from  Hobert  Stepliens's  edition  of  I.16O;  but  the  great 
value  of  thia  splendid  work,  and  in  whith  it  surpasses  all  former  editions,  consists, ^fri/,  in  (ba 
rery  complete  extracts  which  are  given  from  the  celebrated  OttUx  Vtiiicanug^  described  above, 
p.  158.  fro. ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  extracts  from  the  Vrnio  Nyru  IfieroKoIymitana,  which  U 
ceinarkaUe  for  its  agreement  with  the  Codex  liezw,  where  U  ia  wholly  unsup|Hirted  by  any 
other  authority;  a  circumstance  which  shows  the  value  and  anlhiuity,  nut  so  much  of  Uh 
iiiannscriptB  themselves,  as  of  the  text  which  they  contain. 

In  17'J8,  l*role.s8or  IJirch  published,  at  Copenhagen,  a  eollection  of  various  readings  to  tlia 
Acta  antl  Fpistlea,  drawn  from  the  same  sources  ;  intituled  VaruB  Ltctiona  ad  textum  Aclr>nm 
Aptutolorum^  Epistnlarutn  Catfiolicarutn  et  Fault,  e  Codd.  Uracu  MSS.  BMolhtca  Vatieanm^ 
Barbe/iiue,  Au4;ustinianorum  £remitarnm  Ronut,  Borgiana  VelUru,  NeaptMUiiue  Hi:yutf  Launm- 
iiniaiuCf  S.  Marci  Venetorum,  VitifLtbonmids  Casarete,  et  /lafftientii  Ilegiie,  colUcta  et  edita  oi 
Andrea  Blrvli,  Tluol.  D.  et  Prof. ;  in  180U,  he  published  Varitx  Lect'uuies  ad  ApvLiUyptin;  and 
iu  18Ul,  Variie  /^ctione$  ad  Ttxtitm  IV.  Eoangeliorum  «  Cttdd.  MSS  iterum  refognita  el  q»n» 
plurimit  aiwBgiiuubus  aucla  ;  all  in  Kvo.,  to  the  four  G>>e|*els.    The  eompletion  of  the  mngnilk-ent 
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enillon  of  the  Greek  Testamenl,  begun  in  178^  was  prevented  by  a  calamitouj  fire  at  Copen- 
bugen,  which  consumed  the  royal  piinting-olUce,  together  with  the  beauLi/ui  types  and  paper, 
which  had  been  procured  from  Italy  foi  that  purpose. 

29.  Xni.  Epistnlarutn   l*!iuli   Codex    (Ira'cua,  suminfi  fide   et  diligenti^  tran- 
»cii|)tus  ^Jt  oditus  a  C.  F.  Mattiia;i.     Alcissa;,  171*1,  1818  ;  4to. 

See  a  notice  of  this  edition  in  p.  081.  No.  7.  iuproj  among  the  fac-aimile  editions  of  the 
Uianusvripts  cuiilaining  the  New  TealameiiL 

30.  Codex   Theodori  Hczsc   Canlalirigiensis,    Evangelia   et   Acta   Apostoloruin 

coiii|de';leii8,  (juadratis  liiciiti,  Gru;cu-Lutiiius F.didit  ....  nutaaque  adjccit, 

Xliumaa  Kipunu,  S.T.I*.     Cuntabrigiu.',  1793.  2  vcds.  /olio. 

See  an  account  of  this  eililion  in  p.  081.  No.  6,  uupra^  mnong  the  fac-simile  editions  of 
nianuscriptufcoiiiaining  the  New  Teatanitnt. 

ill.  Novum  TcbLaniL-iituiu  (.iiaco,  Tcxtiiin  ad  fidein  Codicum  Vciaiutium  et 
l*ntruiu  receiisuiL  et  Luctionis  Vuiictatciii  adjrcit  i).  Ju.  Jac.  GuibSBAcii.  Editio 
a«-cundu.     Luiidini  ct  Hutu:  baxonum,  1796,  I80t).     2  vuls.  large  8vo. 

Nwiwithstandiiig  the  diileieiit  opinions  entertained  by  noine  learned  men  relative  to  the  cor- 
rect ne.tdol  i>i.  Gi'lCsbach's  o\  stem  of  retenMUini  or  ediliiMiaoI'  lllullll^^.rlpts,  ull  parties  have  united 
in  loiiiiiK-udaLiun  ul  the  lejnang,  diligence,  and  labour  \thicb  he  beatoued  up>jii  bis  uriJuuus 
undLTtikiiig. 

Dr.  Griesbaeh  CMinmeneed  his  critical  Inliours,  fll^t,  by  piibliihing  at  Halle,  in  1774,  the  his- 
torical books  ut  thu  Nuu  Ic^tjuiciit,  under  tlie  lulli-wnig  lule:  LtOn  Jhsloiut  J\oci  Tcata- 
meiiti,  iha:it.  Part  i  g'tAttna  SyiiDpsin  Kvunyttioi  um  .UattUa;i,  Murci,  tt  Ltutt.  Jtxtum  udjidtin 
Codil.  V  eraiunuin  tt  J'utrum  eintmiitvit  el  Ilciiuhis  vuruUitihi  udje1.1l  Jo.  Jac.  GriesUuh.  (2il  eilit. 
llalu.-,  17'J7  ;  Jd  edit.  Itulu:,  18UD  ,  8vo.;  Part  II.  Mtilent  Evanyetium  Jnluiunit  tt  Aclu  A^fto- 
turuin,  HjIiu,  1773,  8\u.  1  liis  ediiioo  was  publialied  as  a  manual  or  texi-bouk  lor  a  (ouriM;  of 
Li:iurt;3  hIiicIi  i'rolesiur  Giiesbach  was  ut  ihut  tioie  dilivering  at  Jena,  and  in  Hhich  he  ex- 
plained the  tircti  three  Kvangelists  synopticallyt  tb^t  is  to  ^aJ,  by  uniting  logither  the  thtee 
nai rations  of  tlie  same  event.  '1  he  received  texL,  which  ih  adopted,  is  divided  into  one  huiiilrtrd 
and  thiriy-l'our  sections,  and  is  printed  in  tbice  columns;  and  Giie^budi  indiiated  by  various 
marks  the  ullerations  wbieli  he  judged  necea^iary  to  be  made.  Ihe  vurtuud  rcddiiig-,  taken 
J  from    the   edition  of  Mill,  liengel,  and  Welstein,  were  not  chosen  until  they  had   undergunt:  a 

very  severe  revision;  but  this  edition  also  coiilained  other  lectnma,  which  the  learned  eilitor 
found  iu  uianusiTipts,  preserved  in  the  Uriiish  iMuseum  at  London,  and  a'so  in  the  ]£o\al  Library 
at  I'aris.  Iu  1775,  i)t.  Griesbach  publiahed  the  Apubtolic.il  i^pistles  and  the  .\po^aIyp.->e,  in  a 
similar  manner;  but  as  many  [>erMjii3  had  eXjiiesM-d  ibenisclvea  dis^mtistied  with  Ins  synoptical 
1  arrangement  ol  the  historical   books,  he  printed  another  olition  ol  them  iu  1777,  in  the  u^ual 

order.  This  volunie  forms  tbe^ifW  part  ot  lii?t yird{  tditwn,  ul  \\liich  the  Lpistle:i  and  Uevelaiion, 
printed  111  1775,  are  considered  aji  the  ttcimd  pail.  A  lew  cupics  wne  airuck  otT  in  4io.,  which 
are  both  Si'arce  and  uear.  'ibis  edition  is  ol  a  very  cou\eiiieui  and  poi table  size,  and  Maa  that 
principally  used  in  the  Universiiiea  of  Germany. 

Ihe  lirsL  volume  ul'  (he  secuiid  edition  appeared  in  170G,  in  larfre  octavo,  with  the  impribt  of 
I.ondtm  tt  IlaUe  Haximuni  111  the  title  page;  and  Ihe  tiecond  Hilh  that  uf  JiaJiC  Saxmiuin  et 
LoHdini,  on  Aicuuut  ot  the  expeiiM  of  the  pupei  ol  the  line  cuji.es  living  been  iiiuiiilit  ently 
tiel'rayeil  by  his  Giace  the  late  l)uke  of  (jiarion,  .it  that  time  Chaniellor  of  the  l-niversiiy  uf 
CaiiiUndge.  'l'he^e  aie  inost  beauiilul  buoks,  -Mid  aie  ntpw  oidv  prurur.ible  at  a  verv  high  price, 
though,  ihruui,'h  his  Giace's  libeialiiy,  ihey  were  oiigniall}  w)lil,  vve  believe,  al  tt^elvK  m  lonr- 
leen  shillnigM  per  \oluine.  /'i/'y  t'"/>'«'  weie  ntiuck  nit  in  large  paper  in  quarto.  Uui  the  whole 
of  these  iwu  vuluiiies  was  punted  al  Jmj,  under  Gnesbach's  o^vit  e^u.  In  additiun  to  the 
various  readjiiga  exhibited  in  Griesbach's  lirsi  edition,  he  cull.iled  the  i.alin  Ver:ooii-<,  puhluhed 
by  babutier  and  Ulauchini ;  and  lonected  mistakes  made  by  Mill,  liengel,  snd  Weuiiein,  in 
their  (juotations  from  the  oriental  vcraioiia.  lie  also  iiiscrtcit  the  principal  reaihngs  colleoled 
by  MattliKi,  Birch,  and  Alter;  together  with  extracts  Iroin  ibu  Iwu  Woiienbliiiel  manuscripts 
published  by  Knitlel,  and  the  reaidinga  uf  tlie  tiahidic  [  Ihebaic]  veision,  lurmshed  by  Wuide. 
(ieorgi,  and  MUnler.  Uf  the  Armenian  version  a  collation  was  made  lor  hiin  by  liredeokanipf, 
of  iirenien :  and  the  Sclavonic  version  was  collated  fur  him  by  Uobrowsk^  at  I'ragLie. 

1  he  tirst  volume  contains  the  four  Gospels.  I'o  these  aie  pretixetl  copious  prolegomena,  ex- 
hibiting a  critical  history  of  the  printed  text,  a  catalogue  ot  all  the  maiiuacripts  from  which 
various  readings  are  quoted,  and  an  account  of  the  method  pursued  by  Griesbach  in  eiecutmg 
this  second  edition,  together  With  the  principal  rules  fur  judging  of  various  re.idinga.  The  text 
is  printed  iu  two  columns,  the  numbers  of  tbe  verses  being  placed  in  lUe  margin,  t>elow  which 
are  the  rarioua  lections. 

The  second  volume  contaiaa  the  remaining  books  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  preceded 
by  an  introduction  or  preface,  accounting  for  the  delay  uf  its  appearance,  and  an  account  of  tbe 
manuscripts  consulted  fur  that  volume.  At  the  end  ^re  forty  puyeM^  separately  numbered,  eon- 
sistiog  ol  a  Diatribe  on  the  disputed  clause  relative  to  the  three  witnesses  in  1  John  v.  7,  8., 
and  of  additional  various  readings  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  bi.  J'aul's  Kpistles,  with  two 
paged  of  corrections.  Griesbach's  second  edition  was  republished  at  London  in  I8U9,  in  twu 
elegant  8vo.  volumes;  one,  printed  hy  Mr.  CoUingwood  of  Oxford,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  tL 
Taylor,  of  I^ondon  ;  the  text  is  prinletl  in  long  lines,  and  the  uotes  in  <.uluiniis,  and  Gnesbach'a 
addonda  of  various  readings  are  inserted  lu  ttieir  proper  places.     A  \ery  few  inaccuracies  have 
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b«en  discovtruil  in  these  imiertions,  which  perhaps  coulil  hardly  be  tvoidc-d  In  ■  work  of  tuA 
minuteneas.     Tina  edition,  whi<  li  coiniMed  of  one  thousand  copios,  having  been  exhtuited* 

•eco'iJ  I <loii  wlitioii  i3»ued  from  tlm  press  of  Messrs.  R.  &  A.  Taylor,  in  two  volumen,  8to. 

1»18.  It  IS  executed  in  the  same  liaiidsuinc  lorm  as  before,  and  possesses  some  advantaeet  «reo 
over  Oriesbuch's  own  second  e.lit.on.  In  the  first  place,  the  addenda  uf  various  lections  above 
noticed  huvo  been  newly  colhitcd,  nnd  inserted  in  their  various  places  with  (frcat  accuracy 
Secondly,  the  reading  ol  Ads  xx.  M.  in  the  Vatican  manuscript  (which  Griesbach  could  not  live 
in  conseiiuence  of  I'rofes^or  Itireh,  who  collated  it,  having  lost  or  mislaid  his  memorandum  of  that 
particular  text)  is  here  printed  from  a  transcript  obtained  by  Mr.  K.  Taylor  from  the  keeper  of  the 
Vatican  library.  The  rea.lintj  of  the  clause  in  question,  in  the  Codex  Vatieanus,  is  thus  deUr- 
mined  to  be  conformable  to  the  lection  of  the  Ttxtut  Rectptui,  viz.  Tn.  £».*,„.,  n„%u,  tU 
Church  of  God.  And,  lastly,  as  Uriesbach,  in  his  Leiptic  edition  of  1805,  iireferred  lome  read- 
Ulna  different  from  those  adonte.l  in  that  of  Halle,  1790— 180G.  a  Synoptical  Table  is  iriven 
indicating  such  dillcrences  llishop  Marsh  has  given  a  hi(!h  character  of  the  labours  of  Dr' 
(•riesbach,  in  his  Divinity  Lectures,  part  ii.  pp.  U,  J5.  [lio.  1M2,  pp.  16.5,  156]  Striclurea  oii 
them  may  be  been  in  the  Itev,  F.  II.  Scnvener'a  Supi.loment  to  tbe  autboiiaed  English  version 
of  the  New  Testament,  vol.  i.  pp.  i) — 10. 

To  c<>in|ilet«  GricalmcL's  edition  of  the  New  Teatamcnt  there  should  be  added 
the  following  publicntioiis  :  — 

I.  Curai  in  Ilistoriam  Textus  Grioci  Epistolarum  Paulinarum.    Jena,  1774,  4to. 

2  SymboliB  Criticic,  ad  aupplendas  et  corrigendas  variarum  N.  T.  Lectionum  Collectionei^ 
Accedit  multonim  N.  T.  Codicum  Uracorum  Ueacriptio  el  Examen.  Halm,  1785,  1793  2  vola. 
•mall  8vo. 

8.  Cominentariua  Criticua  in  Textuin  GrEcum  Novi  TeaUmenlL  Particula  prima.  Jchk 
1798.     I'articulaaecunda,  Jena),  1811. 

32.  Novum  Testaiiiuntuiii  Gi-Kcfe.  Ex  Recensione  Jo.  Jae.  GRiEanACHii,  cum 
selecU  Leclionis  Varictute.     LipsiK,  1803—1807.     4  vols,  iuiperiul  4to.  or  (olio. 

This  is  a  most  sumptuous  edition ;  the  text  is  formed  chiefly  on  that  uf  Griesbach's  second 
edition,  and  on  that  of  Kliappc,  noliied  in  p.  f.%.  Nu.  30.  i»/r,i.  The  type  is  lur^e  and  eleur;  the 
paper  beautiful  and  glossy  j  at  the  fo-.l  of  the  poge  ure  some  select  various  readings;  and  each 
volume  is  decorated  with  an  exquisitely  engraved  frontispiece. 

33.  Novum  Tcstameiitum  Gra:ce.  Jix  Uecensiiine  Jo.  ,Iac.  Griesoachii,  cum 
aclecta  Lectionuin  Vurictatc.  2  vol.s.  .small  8vo.  LiiisiiE,  1805.  A  new  Kdilioii, 
1825  [very  incorrect],  also  in  -i  vols.  8vo. ;  Caiiibrnlge  (New  Kiii,'liind),  I809] 
2  voLj.  8vo.  ;  GlasRua,  1817,  1 81110. ;  riiiladcl|ihiu,  1822,  I2uio  ;  Londlui,  182U, 
181110.,  and  1841,  12mo. 

The  Leipsic  edition  of  1805  contains  the  text,  together  with  a  selection  of  the  principal 
various  readings,  and  an  extract  from  the  Prolegomena  of  the  second  editnni.  It  is  very  neatly 
printed,  and  forms  a  valuable  manual  for  constant  reference.  Thia  was  the  edition  chietly 
used  ill  the  universities  of  Germany.  1  he  Anglo-American  edition,  printed  at  Camlindge,  la 
handsomely  executed ;  and  the  typography  of  the  large-paper  copies  is  very  beautiful.  The 
reprints  at  Glasgow,  Philadelphia,  ami  l^ndmi,  are  also  neiitly  execute*! ;  and  the  London 
edition,  published  in  1811,  is  beautifully  and  accurately  iiriiited  by  the  editors,  Messrs  Kichard 
and  J.  K.  Tu^^  lor,  from  the  Leipsic  editions  of  18U6  aud  1825. 

34.  Novum  Testumentum  Grajci.  Textum  ad  Fidera  Codicuin  Vcrsinnum  et 
I'alriiin  rei-eiisuit,  el  Lectionis  VaiietJilum  adjecit  1).  Jo.  Juc  Giiesbucli.  Volu- 
ineii  I.,  Qunluor  Kvungeliacoiiipluctens.  Kdiiiuiiem  tertiam  enieiidalum  et  auctam 
curavit  1).  David  SciiuLZ.     UerolinI,  1827.  8vo.     [No  more  published.] 

A  new  e<tiliou  of  l>r.  Giiesbacb'a  reviaion  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  Goapels  having  become 
Ite«-es8ary,  the  task  uf  editing  it,  with  sueli  additional  various  readings  as  have  been  die* 
covered  aince  the  dntj  of  that  distinguished  critic's  last  labours,  waacoulided  to  Dr.  Schulz,  who 
has  executed  it  in  the  following  iiiaiiner:  — 

111  the  first  place,  he  procured  ami  collated  the  various  printed  books  of  which  Grieabach 
had  made  uao  in  preparinj  his  edition,  as  well  as  the  various  critical  inaterula  which  the 
researches  of  leaiiied  men  had  discovcreil  within  the  Inst  thirty  years;  tliat  is,  from  the  date 
of  the  first  volume  of  his  second  edition,  in  1 796.  Di.  Schulz  then  procei  dcd  to  correct  all  the 
typographical  errors  he  h  td  detected;  and  he  expunged  a  great  number  of  atops,  especially 
i-oiiiinus,  which  (lie  states)  had  been  unnecessarily  intiodueed  by  modern  editurc,  aud  which  in 
many  instances  only  tended  to  obscure  the  sacred  text,  lie  has  also  deviated  in  very  ouniy 
jitaces  from  the  received  mode  of  placing  curtoiu  acceuta,  and  has  made  various  iinprovemeots 
111  the  spelling  of  certain  words 

These  preliminary  steps  liaving  liecn  taken.  Dr.  Schulz  examined  anew  the  principal  au- 
thorities cited  by  (jriesbueli,  to  wliicli  he  could  procure  access,  and  noticed  in  what  renjiecta 
they  difi'ered  fioiii  the  notation  of  fonner  editora  Ho  then  inserted  reailings  from  boiiio  new 
manuscripts  and  versioiKs,  which  had  hitherto  been  cither  little  known  or  altogether  neglected. 
More  iiartieuljirly  he  e.xuiniiied  anew, 

1.  The  Alcxuiidriiiii  Muniihi  ript  of  the  New  Testament  edited  by  Dr.  VVoide,  the  Cambridge 
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Miinuseript  edited  b,v   llr. 
to  which  lie  udiii'd  u  collii 


Kipling,  iiiitl  the  Liitiii  Maiiiisi-ripts  e<liti-d  by  Salintier  and  lilunrhiiii ; 
ion  lit  the  i'rlfbr;ile<l  t'odex  \'uticaiius  lioiii  the  papers  uf  br.  lientley, 
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printed  at  Oxford  in  1790.  in  the  Appendix  to  Dr.  Woide's  edition  of  the  Alexandrian  MS., 
which  was  unknown  to  Griesbaih,  Slid  which  in  many  instances  diders  from  Dr.  liirch's  readings 
cullecled  lioin  the  tyiiiie  inanuscript. 

2.  Dr.  Ibirrclt's  splendid  fiic-simile  of  the  Codex  Rcscrintus  of  part  of  St  Matthew's  Gospel 
publishud  at  Dublin  in  1801,  and  liere  noted  by  the  letter  /. 

;i.  The  e/./ire  collation  of  the  Codex  Cypriiis,  iii.idc  and  dcscrilied  by  Dr.  Aui;n.«tine  Scholz, 
and  printed  in  pp.  80—90.  of  his  Cura  Cri'liac  in  llitlnriain  Teitui  IV.  Evangelionim,  but  lery 
Inaccurately,  in  consequence  of  Dr.  S.'n  absent  e  on  his  biblico-critical  travels,  so  that  he  could 
not  personallv  edit  his  collation  of  the  Oidex  Cvprius.  (Siholzii  Nov.  TesL  vol  I.  p.  xl.)  The 
possessor  of  br,  Schulz's  edition  of  the  Greek  Testiiiiient  must  thi^efore  place  no  dejiendenee 
U|>on  the  readings  of  the  Codex  Oyprins  as  exhibited  by  him.  Further,  he  has  selected  Irom 
Dr.  S<holz's  yyiWiiiAe-A'rifiscAe  Hi-ut  (lliblico-crilicol  Travels)  the  various  reailings  conlainwl 
In  certain  MSS.  preserved  in  the  Uoyal  Library  at  I'aris,  viliieli  he  has  noted  by  the  uumbera 
240,  211,  242,  24J,  and  244.     To  these  ore  added  principal  various  readings  from, 

4.  The  Codex  Kehdigerunns,  conliiining  a  Latin  Antcllleronv  iiiian  Version  of  the  four 
Gos|iels,  written  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  which  the  editor  had  himself  tran.icribed  in 
the  vear  IHI.S. 

6.'  The  t^dex  Mcssonensis  1.  of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century,  in  quarto,  inspected  by 
Milliter;  of  whirli  an  account  Is  given  In  Dr.  liirch's  Prolegomena  ad  Varr.  LeclL  livv.  o. 
xciii.  et  Kq.     I  his  MS.  is  numbered  2:i7.  by  Dr.  Schulz. 

6.  The  Codex  Syracnsanus  in  the  Lando'linl  Library,  which  was  olso  inspected  by  Dr.  MUnter, 
and  whit  h  is  deacrilied  bv  Birch,  p.  xcvi.  tt  tea.     This  is  numbered  238. 

7.  The  Iterlin  Manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels,  of  the  eleventh  century,  of  which  a  description 
woe  published  by  Papiielbaiini  in  1823.     It  is  numbered  239. 

8.  The  Codex  Gninovianus  131.,  a  monnseript  of  the  four  Gospels  collnle<l  by  IVrmmil  in  his 
Colle.lttiiea  Criti.a  in  Novum  Teslainenlum,  part  i.  (Liigd.  lint.  l»(2.i);  tins  i>  iiumljered  24i. 

9.  The  Codex  Meernninnl.inus,  containing  the  four  Ooapel-,  Acts  of  the  Apostlea,  the  l.pistles 
01'  Jame^  Peter,  I  John,  and  a  fragmeut  of  the  Kpistle  to  the  RoInau^  also  collated  by  Derniout : 
this  is  niimhered  246. 

10.  The  reu.lings  of  the  Gothic  Version  from  Zahn's  ■  orrect  edition  pnblishe.1  in  I80.i,  and 
the  new  readings  contained  in  the  fragments  of  this  version  first  pnliliihed  by  Mai  in  ll*ri, 
together  with  the  fragments  of  the  Sahidic  [Thebaic]  Version  published  in  the  Appendix  to 
Woide's  fac-simile  of  the  Codex  Alexaudrinus,  aud  the  fragments  of  the  llasnmrieo-Coptic 
Version  edited  by  Engelbreth  in  1811. 

Dr.  Schulz  has  also  enriched  his  edition  with  many  valuable  notes  relative  to  the  Synac, 
Arabic,  Persian,  and  lilhiopic  versions,  written  by  C.  Benc.liit  Michuelis,  in  his  own  copy  of 
KUster's  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  wliic  h  is  now  de|».^ited  in  the  Library  of  the  Orphan 
House  at  Halle.  Further,  Dr.  S.  had  const.intly  open  befjre  hiin  the  more  valuable  crili.  al 
editions  of  the  New  IVstmnent,  as  well  as  other  works  uliidi  might  afford  him  any  assistance, 
ilicluiling  the  editions  of  Stephens,  Mill.  WeUlein.  Uinb.  Mallhiei  (two  editions),  and  Knapi*, 
and  also  Urieabach's  eilition  printed  at  l.eipsic  in  180.'),  whiih  .lifl.  rs  finm  his  own  second  editi.m 
in  very  many  respects  ;  but  which  exhibits  that  form  and  condition  of  the  sa.  red  text,  "h'' h 
in  his  latter  \ears  and  nialnresl  judgment  Dr.  Griesl.sth  deemed  to  be  true  and  correcU  Ine 
readifigs  peculiar  to  these  later  editions  have  been  diligently  noted. 

The  .SyinboliB  Criticai  and  other  works  of  Griesbui  h  mentioned  in  page  fi94.,  together  with  the 
critical  publications  of  Gersdorf.  Bode,  Itowyer,  Vakkenaer.  ami  W  an.nbcrg,  were  in  like 
manner  constantly  at  bund;  and  in  doubtful' or  nmre  important  eases,  the  best  editions  of  the 
most  valuable  of  the  Fathers  were  consiilleil. 

The  typographical  execution  of  this  edilnin  is  mnrli  more  neat  and  commodious  than  that  of 
Griesbach's  seiond  edition  There,  the  le.xt  was  piinled  in  two  columns,  and  the  notes  were 
printed  in  a  mass  in  long  lines,  with  the  notation  of  chapters  and  verses  in  the  margin,  which 
rend.'red  it  perplexing  to  the  eve  to  comp.ire  the  various  readings  therein  cnnlamed  In  Dr. 
i-chulz's  third  edition  the  text  is  printed  in  long  lines,  and  the  notes  are  very  distinctlv  exhi- 
bited in  two  columns  each  note  forming  a  distinct  paragraph.  The  convenience,  thus  afforded, 
in  consulting  the  work,  la  verv  great.     Besides  the  editor's  preface,  and  the  corrected  preface  of 


Griesbach  (which  is  enlarged  111  thecstalogue  of  MSS.),  the  volume  now  pnblishe<l  contains  the 
four  Gospels:  at  the  end  there  are  eighteen  closely-prinleil  pages  of  addend.i,  who  h  ought  to  Ice 
carel'ully  tranacribed  and  inserted  in  their  pro|>er  places  b.  llire  the  ho.ik  can  be  aiUnntageooHly 


consulted:  these  addenda  have  prmcipolly  been  iau~ed  by  the  acquisition  of  nianv  hundreds  of 
various  readings,  obtlined  from  M.  Dermout's  Collectanea  Cntica  in  Novum  leitainentum  (of 
which  an  a.i;ouni  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  pag),  and  which  did  not  come  inn.  Dr.  Schulz  a 
po.-,scssion  nlilil  after  the  present  volume  was  fiindied.  Such  additions  are  unavoidable  in  a 
Woik  einbraeing  so  many  tli..u«aiid  minute  references  and  figures,  and  every  ran.  id  h<  holar  will 
reaililr  extend  to  soeh  a  biborKois  iinderlaking  as  the  preMiit,  the  liberal  a|-.il..gy  otfercl  hy 
Bishop  Marsh  for  Wetstcin :  — "  That  mistakes  and  oversights  are  di*  overside  in  the  word, 
detracts  not  from  its  general  merits.  No  work  is  wilhont  tliein,  ami  least  "f^*"  ""  '^"'"\": 
mate  accnra<y  be  expe,  l.-d  whi.re  so  many  causes  ii.ver  leased  to  op-rate.  (Up.  Marsn  s 
Divinity  Uelures,  part  11.  p.  23.  |.ed.  1H12,  p.  1114.])  M.e  second  volume  was  to  have  contained 
the  Acts,  ICpi.slles,  and  ApocalM'-"'.  hut  it  was  disconlinucd,  not  in  cun3e.|uence  of  the  deain  ot 
the  learned  editor,  but  rather  i"roni  bibliopolic  reasons. 


)4.*  Two  ingenious  allcinpls  liiive  been  made  tn  cxliibit  in  Kii!.'li"li,  an'l  f'"-  'l'-' 


beliciitdf  EiiRlTsb  renilcrs,  the  rr.-ulls  id' (ii  iesbach's  critical   lal.nui  s  ..11  ibe 
Text  ol    llic  New   Te^talllellt,   by   publi^liinj,'  the  text  ol   the  Kiilborised   1 
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vcision,  altorcJ  or  arnendcJ  accorJing  to  the  judgment  of  that  eminent  crilio, 

1.  TIh!  New  Tj-alamcnt  in  the  cnmmon  Version,  conformed  to  Griesbad,', 
S.;.„,lH,d  GreA  Text.  [Uy  J.  0.  I'ALraEr.  D.D.]  Uo»t«n  [Ma,»«IuX 
loJO.   12mu.  J' 

In  tl.is  e.lition,  ll,e  tejct  of  our  «,ithori.,o,I  K„^-li,l,  version  i>  reprinte,!  without  note  or  rom- 

mr..  :  ,u,,l  tin,  «.„r,l8  are  m   „..  .■ ,lt.n.,l,  ,x...,a  wl.cro  a  d,„MK„  i„  ,l,e  .,ri,Mn„n  ".'; 

r..,|..lre.l  .1,-  ll.«t  „   „,  co„r„rlnMv  to  tl.o  .•,.„n.Ul„„„  ..f  tl,o  (;re,k  Uxt  Mu„l..  I,V  Hr  (.  i  V 


2    The  New  TcstanioMt,  trnnslated  from  Griosbacirs  Text.    By  Samuel  Siiabpe 

r""''""'    ',!!,-*°-,  ',r',"'.'-     C'*^''"""'    ^^diliul.,    1844.     Further    corrections,   January 
1849.     A  Ihird  hdition,  185(i.]  ■' 

In  remlerinp  tho  Greek  IVxt  into  KnKlisli,  ttie  translator  profes»c-i  to  liave  made  no  rhnn« 
from  our  authurlsej  version  merely  for  tl>o  »,.ke  .,f  d>«n^'i,,Ki  "  boinp  well  aware  how  „„„  I, 
every  new  worj  ^'ratcs  upon  the  car  tlial  is  atiustoined  to  its  beautiful  siiupllntv  Hi. 
(he  states)  "  has  been,  to  Rive  the  meaning  and  i.liom  of  the  corrected  Creek  text' as  far  \ 


silile  in  the  well-known  words  of  ih.it 


lis  anil 
Jreck  text  as  far  as  pos- 
ver.ii.iii-  Mr.  ^^llarp..'»  work  "  sometimes  iniprovei 
upon^ sometimes  fulls  bvloiv,  the  aulhori.scd  version."  (Kchctic  Keview,  New  Serie^  vol  viii 
p.  4H(.1  1  he  hoilKS  of  /echanuh.  of  the  Virjrin  Marv.  and  of  .Simeon,  are  judiciously  nrinted 
in  the  hetnistich  form,  accorilinj,'  to  the  laws  of  Hebrew  I'oetrv.  [The  translator  seems  to  have 
had  a  dihnite  object  (though  not  avowed  in  his  Trefuce;,  namely,  i 
the  Godhead  and  atonement  uf  Christ.] ' 


I  have 
namely,  to  u|>|>ose  the  doctriues  of 


„  ■?f''  .Evangclium  sccnndiiin  Malthxiini,  ex  Codice  Uescripto  in  Bihliotlieca 
Collc|,'H  SS;e.  Trinilalis  juxtu  Dulilin  :  Dcscrii.luiu  Oiicru  et  Studio  Johannis 
Barbett,  S.T.P DuLlini,  iNOl.    4to. 

See  an  oecount  of  this  edition  in  p.  Ml.  No.  B.  ,u,»n,  among  the  fac-simile  editions  of  manu  . 
scripts  containing  the  New  Testauuut. 

36.  Novum  Testamentum  Grjecft.  Recopnovit  atque  insipniores  lectionum 
vnrictates  ct  argunientorum  notatinncs  sulijccit  (Jeo.  Clirisiinnus  KNAPPins. 
Hiiiie,  17!»7,  8ro.  ;  '2t\  edit.  1813,  2  vnls.  8vo.  ;  anil  iiunicrous  subsequent  reprints 
all  in  2  vols,  small  8vo. ;  Londiiii,  1824,  2  vols,  in  one,  8vo. 

In  this  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  wliii  h  received  the  warm  approbation  of  Griesbach 
in  his  preface  to  the  .splendnl  edition  above  iioliced,  Dr.  Knappe  has  availed  himself  of  Gries- 
bach's  labours  1  and  lins  adinilleil  into  the  text  not  only  those  readiiiKS  which  the  latter  con- 
sidered to  be  of  uii./i)«A(rJaulhoriry,  hut  likewise  eoiiie  others  whii  h  l)r  K.  himsell  regarded 
as  such,  hut  wilhoiil  ilistiiiuuisliiiig  either  of  them.  Such  words,  also,  as  it  might  on  the 
same  grounds  he  thought  right  to  exclude  from  the  text,  as  not  originallv  belonging  to  it,  are 
here  inclosed  in  brackets,  partly  of  the  common  kin. I,  anil  partly  formed  on  purjiose  for  this 
e.lition.  'I'he  most  probable  rea.lings  are  marke.l  with  an  asterisk:  to  all  of  lliem  the  word 
u/ii  is  prcfixe.1,  in  or.ler  to  ilistinguish  them  fr.mi  the  rest  of  these  lection%  which  in  reality  are 
those  in  which  the  e.vegeli...l  student  is  chicHy  interested.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  tvpo- 
graphical  anil  giaiiimrili.al  accuracy,  to  the  accents,  and  to  the  punctuation,  which  dilfer  in 
this  edition  from  those  of  I,eus.lcn  or  (icrur.l  \.>m  Maestri,  ht  in  more  than  three  hundred  places. 
Very  useful  sumniari.s  are  likewise  a.l.le.l  nii.ler  the  text.  The  second  impression,  publiahcl 
in  two  volumes,  in  I8l:l,  ia  very  neativ  printe.l,  ami  is  corrected  throughout.  In  editing  it. 
Dr.  K.  has  availe.l  himself  uf  Griesbacli's  seconil  volume,  which  was  not  published  when  his 
first  e.lition  appeared.  The  thir.l  edition  is  fl  neat  reprint  of  the  second,  of  which  the  London 
edition  is  also  a  reprint.  The  fouith  e.lition  is  revise.l  with  great  .are,  and  the  additions  at 
the  end  are  arranged  in  a  more  convenient  form.  Dr.  Knappe's  editiou  has  obtained  a  large 
measure  of  |iublic  approbation. 

.37.  'II    KAINll    AIAOIIKII.     The   New   Teslaiiient   in    Greek,  according  to  the 
Text  of  Mill  and  Stephens,  ami  the  Arranpiinent  of  Mr.  Ueeves's  Bible.     [Edited 
6y  John  Uekvks,  Ksi|.]     London,  1803.     8vo. 
This  edition  is  printe.l  with  singular  neatness. 

38.  Novum  Teslainentnni  Giaie,  ex  Itecensione  Griesbachil,  nova  Latina  ver- 
aione  iUustratum,  iiidice  brevi  piieeijiua:  lectionum  et  interpretutionum  diversitatis 

•  [Another  revisi.m  of  the  English  version  with  Griesbacli's  text  waa  also  pablished  in  1849 
"by  a  Layman,"  the  late  Mr.  Kdgar  Taylor.] 
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iii>lr'icliim,  edi.lll   Ilciiriciis  Au^nistiis  SiiiOTT       I.ipsiic,    180.5;   Kdili..  secun.l.i, 
1811;  Kdilio  leiiiu,  18'25.  8vo.     Kilitio  ()uurta  novis  curis  adiirnuta,  1139.  8vo. 

The  text  is  formed  after  that  of  tjriesbacli ;  under  it  are  printc'l  the  most  import.-int  various 
readings,  together  with  \cry  concise  notes.  The  Latin  version  in  the  lliir.l  edition  professes  t.; 
be  so  iiiu.'h  c.>rrect...l,  us  l.i  he  in  elfect  a  new  tr.iiiilatioii,  and  in  tl:e  foiirlli  .-.lilioii  the  work 
has  been  further  revised  aii.l  corrected :  many  of  its  int..rprelati'ins  and  notes,  however,  are  in 
the  worst  st\  Ic  of  Gerinun  iieologisin. 

39.  Novum  'I'estainentum  Gra?cfc.  Lcclion.js  Vurianlcs,  Griesbarliii  iti.lici.i,  iis 
qiiHS  textiis  receptus  exhibet  unlcpoiien.las  v.. I  ie.piiparundus,  a.ljc.-it  .l..s..|>lii.s 
W'liiTE,  S.  T.  r..  Lingual uni  llcb.  et  Arab,  in  Aca.lcniia  Oxonieiisi  rrol'..s.iiir. 
Oxonii,  e  Ty|iographeo  Chirendoniano,  1K08    2  vols,  crown  8vo. 

This  is  a  very  neat  an.l  accurate  editi.ni.  The  Texlus  Keceptus  is  a.lopted ;  an. I  Troh-^sor 
White  has  contrived  to  exhibit  in  a  very  intelligible  foriii —  1.  1  hose  readings  which  in  1  .ne-s- 
bacli's  opinion  ought,  either  certainh'  or  probably,  to  be  removed  from  the  received  text;  2. 
Tlio.se  various  rea.linga  which  the  same  e.litor  ju.lge.l  either  preferable  or  equal  to  those  .if  the 
receive.l  text;  and,  it.  Tli.ise  ad.litioiis  whi.  h,  on  the  authority  of  niaiiiiscripls,  (iriesbacli  con- 
siders as  lit  to  be  ailmilti-d  into  the  text.  "  An  interiiie.liate  a.lvaiilage  to  be  .leiive.l  Ironi  uJi 
edition  thus  marke.l  is  pointed  out  by  the  learned  e.litor  at  the  conclusion  ol  his  short  prefice  ; 
viz.  that  it  may  thus  be  seen  at  once  liy  every  one,  how  very  little,  after  all  the  liiboiirs  of 
learned  men,  and  the  collation  of  so  many  ini.iiuicrlpls  an.l  versions,  is  liable  to  J.i^l  objc^tiuil 
ill  the  received  text."     (Hritisll  Critic,  vol.  xxxiv.  (O.  S.)  p.  3KG.) 

40.  Novum  Teatamentum  Griecum ;  jiixta  exemplar  Wetstcnii,  Glasiiua;,  ct 
J.  ,1.  Griesbachii,  Ilidie  imprcssum  :  ucccdunt  Prolegomena  in  Evangeliu,  in  Acta, 
ct  ill  Kpistolas  Apostolorum.  Acciirante  Gulielin.i  Whitficl.l  Dakins.  Jr^.liti.i 
Sterciitypa,  Londini,  1808,  ro^ul  8vo.  Numerous  subsequent  editions  aie  in 
l-Jiiio. 

41.  Novum  Tcstamcntuin  Griecmn  et  Laliniiin,  secundum  coram  Lcusdcnii  et 
Griesbachii,  edituin  all  A.  IL  Aitton.      Lugduiii  Batuvorum,  1809.   1 81110. 

A  neat  impression,  into  the  text  of  which  the  e.litor  has  iiitru.Juce.r  most  of  Griesliach's 
eiii.;ii.latiolis. 

42.  II  KAIMI  AIAHHKII.  Le  Niiuveau  Testament  Grec.  Nouvclle  Eilitimi, 
piibliee  par  V.  (iAILLAHU,  M[ini3lie]  L)[.i]  S[aiiit]  K[»anoile.]  Geneve,  1813. 
2  t. lines,  I2iiio. 

This  edition  contains  the  Textns  Keceptus  prinle.1  in  [laragr.iphs. 

43.  Testanientum  Novum  Gnuc,  u.l  fi.leni  Ueceiisioiiis  Scli.ieltocni.iiiic ;  ad.lit..k 
ex  Griesbachii  apparatu  Leeiioiiis  vaiietate  praM'ipiiie.      Upsalie,  lnio    Bv.i. 

A  reprint  of  Schoettgenius's  text,  which  has  U.eii  iioti.e.l  in  p.  'J4.  No.  I'J.,  with  the  H.l<lili.>[i 
oi  select  various  readings  from  Grie.sbai'h. 

44.  Novum  Testuinentum  Giiec6.  Ail  fi.l.rn  o|itiiiioruui  libroium  recciisuit 
Au;.'ustus  Heinriciis  T^TTMANNUs.     Lip.^ia■,  IN-'O    lamo. 

The  text  of  the  edition  in  IHino.  is  a  ...irrecteil  one  ;  that  i-.  rioresJ.»r  Tillnmnn  has  in-crt.'.l 
in  it  such  vorious  readings  as  are  in  his  ju.lgiii.'iit  pr  fer.il.te  to  tli.i^e  .■..niiii.nily  r.-t  .ii  e.l.  ami 
which  have  been  approve.l  hv  the  ino.si  eiiiiiient  .riti.s;  an.l  he  has  printed  an  in.l.x  of  tiie 
allerei!  passages  at  the  end  u^  the  volume.  Us  portiiliility,  in  H.l.lition  to  Ms  iiiiriosic  .  x.elleii.'-, 
is  no  nieiin  recommendation  of  it  to  stu.lents  of  the  .New  1  .':,ia.neiit ;  the  (in.k  .  Iiard.ters, 
Ihiiiigh  small,  being  very  distinctiv  an.l  neatly  slereotx  pr.l.  I  be  'i.  o  edition  ol  the  s.jiiie  te.xt 
is  beautifully  stereotyped.     There  are  copies  of  boili  e.litions  on  tiiiL  paper. 

45.  'H  KAlNH  ;iiAtMIKM.  Novum  Teslaintiiluin  Manualc.  Gla.sguie,  ex  I'lelo 
Ai^ailemico:  inipensis  Kivinotoiis  ct  Cochran,  Liiiiiliiii,  1821.  32iiio. 

This  edition  contains  the  Greek  text  only:  it  follows  the  text  of  Aitton.  exc.'|.l  in  n  few 
instances,  in  wlii.-h  the  received  rea.lings  are  8ii|iporle.l  by  the  best  autliontii-s,  an.l  .on..e- 
quently  are  most  to  be  preferred.  This  eilition  is  lieaiilifiilly  printe.l  on  the  finest  I. In.;  liiil.-.l 
writing-paper:  it  waa  read  six  timk.s  with  the  utmost  .an-,  in  passing  lliioiigb  the  prtis,  an. I 
will  bo  found  to  be  unusually  accurate.     No  contractions  are  .m..!. 

46.  Novum  Tcstaineiituni  Grieco-Latinniii.  Viiloala  liiterprctationc  Lalina 
Kditioiiis  Cleinentis  VIII.  Gruj.o  Textiii  u.l  L.liti.iii.iii  t'oiii|iluleiiseiii  dlli;.'.  n- 
ti-siiiie  express!)  e  regione  opposita.  Sliiili.i  et  euia  I'ctri  Al.iysli  Gbat/..  Tii- 
biii<»ic,  1821.  Kditio  nova,  1828.  2  toiiiis  8vo.  The  second  iniprcsBinii  is  ilie 
must  correct. 

An  edition  which  is  not  of  very  common  occurience  in  this  .  oiintry.  Tlie  fiist  part  or  volumo 
lolituinn  the  four  Gospels;  the  se.oiiil,  llie  reinuining  Hooks  of  I  be  -New   lestaiiielit.      llie  (in-,  k 

t.xt  is  a  reprint  of  that  in  the  dnipluleiiMaii  I'.iljglotl,  with  the  exception  of  the  lontra.  t », 

an.l  the  lorre.tioll  of  some  orlbograpliic  .errors.      This  has  l*en  so  .liligeiill>  lo.npare.l  in  tha 
Irtsl  iditi.iii,  thai  this  inipre.s.sion  ma.  be  re;iaided  as  all  but  faultless.     Upposile  to  the  Greek 
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text  Is  tlie  I,«tin  Vnl(,'iile  VerMJiin,  mronling  to  the  Clcinentiiie  lii.ensiuii.  Tlie  piinrlunlinn 
lias  also  recoivcd  prfut  attention  from  the  eililor,  who  expremus  in  bis  |irif.i(re  •  (Iitii  siiin.- ,if 
ita  importance  Sonic  of  \ua  iliiin(,'ts  in  tlit  ]»ini  tuulion  mi(,'m»t  ntw  ino.li:»  of  iiitFri.ri'liitinii 
of  tlii'se  the  nioit  miiioitmit  arc  l!om.  xi.  M.,  where  the  |iaienllieaia  is  renioveil  himI  I  ulve  vi  ')' 
where  a  note  of  inlerro^'ation  U  inierteil  .iflerW.  At  the  foot  of  eaeli  |«i^'e  arc  exhihilril  varioii, 
rcnilin(;s.  fi-oin  Kohert  Slepheiii's  lliitd  wlilion,  printe.!  in  I  jOO;  from  l\l.,ltl,iei'»  crilnul  e,liiJo„ 
anil  from  Gricshaeh's  last  cdilion.  Ir,  the  labours  ..f  these  c.litors  I'rofeasor  (Iratr.  p.i\s  »  l„i,f 
hut  hiph  Irihute  of  coniinen.lation  ;  anil  in  iritieal  ilei  ininns  he  (jeneriilly  coinei.les  «i'tli  tin., 
bach,  tliou(;h  occasionally  he  adopts  the  iiU(,'(,'eslions  of  Mutthiui,  parliLularly  in  relation  t.i  the 
text  of  the  A|Wialvpse.     In  order  to  err-ure  .  ..i  re.  In.M,  the  n^,ol-^h.•ets  were  ripealullv  rr.d 

by  the  editor  and  his  friends      After  the  *dil..r's   prela.e,  f.jllow  the  prcfa.e  of  Jer e  oo  ll.« 

f.uir  Gospels,  addressed  to  Daniafus,  hi^liop  of  Koine,  and  I'ope  Ckioent  \  111  '»  p,if,„e  I,.  Ina 
edition  of  the  Latin  Vul^■ale  Itihle  :  together  with  a  SMi.ipaia  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  piirillt-l 
passaces.  The  freipicnt  a|ipc«ls  made  to  the  Cinnplutensi.in  text,  and  the  extreme  ruritv  of 
that  Polyt'lott,  com  ur  to  ren.ler  thia  very  uually  printed  edition  by  Professor  Gratz  an  •ceein- 
ablu  present  to  the  biblical  critic. 

47.  Novum  Tcsluineiiliiiii.  Ti'xliiin  Grmnim  Griusbadiii  et  ICniippii  denin. 
r('f(><;iiiivit.  Delectii  Varietatiini  Locli.uiii  'resliinoiiiis  cotiliniiaturuiii,  Ailiiiitatioiie 
oitni  Critiii'i  tuiii  Kxeoetita  ft  Iiidicibus  Ilislorico  et  (Je(i;?rnpliico,  Vocntu  Cric- 
caruni  Iiifroiiuoiilioriiin  ot  Siilisiiliorum  CTilioonim  Ex('f,'illc(iruiii(|iie.  instruxit 
Joaiiiic'9  Suvijriiius  Vatku,  Tliu.il.  Doct.  et  I'rdf.  Hal.  Ilalis  Sax.iimiii,  1824.    8vo. 

In   this  neullv  printed  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,   the   text  of  eai  h   bu<ik  nr  epistlu  ia 
xhiliited  ill  euntinuiius  pdiafjiMphs,  «  ill,  |h,.  i I.ers  of  tlie  ehai.ters  and  versesiu  the  niart'iii, 


for  the  ronvenieiK-c  of 
in  the  nia*'f;in.  The  pun,  tn  ilioii 
hihiled,  ill  loll-;  hiu's,  the  piinc 
marks  wtih  the  aiithoiitiis  on  \\\ 
but  satisl'aelory  exeK'tu  :il  notes  i 


and  ill  the  tiospi'ls  the  panillel  passives  are  also  referred  to 
of  llie  t.'xt  is  fi.ipientlv  improved,     ll.low  the  text  are  tx- 

ipal  various  ri:i.liiij;s,  ihvesl.-.l  of  Gri.sharli's  stenographic 
uh  tliey  rest;  jiiid  beiiealli  Iheui,  in  two  eoluiniis,  are  hriff 
p;issaKes  who  h  are  really  dilli.  ult.     I-'..ur  indexes  are  suli 


joined,  VIZ.-  I.    Ilis|,.ri,  al  aii.l  Geo;,'r.ipliie.il,  ..f  the  Names  of  Persons  and  Places  occurring-  ni 
the  Nen    reslaineiit;   2    Of  the  more   iliHiLull  and    uiiroininoii  Greek  words ;  3.  Ill'  the  Muiiii- 

seripts  and   other  eiitieal   aids   lor  delerni ij,' various   reiuliii(,'s;    ami,  i.    Of  Kxe(;elic  id  ..r 

Expository  .c^i-'s,  eompiisiu^'  a  list  of  the  best  eoininenlarieH  on  parti,  iihir  books,  cliiipters,  mid 

Verses The  ho.. k    is   print..!    on   two   papers — luic  iuferi.ir,   nlinli   is  b.-nl   cnoii);li ;  the 

other  on  a  better  .s..rt  of  paper,  whreh  is  both  e.isy  to  read,  and  ple.isaiil  to  the  eic.     (Universal 
Keview,  vol.  ii.  pp.  i;8';,  081.) 

48.  11  KAINU  .iluillKH.  Novum  Teslamentum,  curante  Jo.  Fr.  B.iissonadk. 
I'arisiis,  1824.  2  loiiiis,  l«ino. 

In  this  beautifully  an. I  a.',  nrnlely  print. ■il  edili.in  of  the  Gn-ek  Text,  Profissor  Boi.ssnna.le 
atatis,  that  he  f.ill.,w.'.|  ih.'  I.e-t  copies,   p.irlieul.irly  that  of  Dr.  (ii  i,'sl,;i.h  ;    vet  li..t  .so  servilely. 

but  that  he  has  a\aih-.l   I s.df  of  tin-  piddmenl  of  other  crili.s,  uii.l  espe.i.ilh  of  the  Vul;,Mte 

1. still  Version.     'I  he  v.iliie  id'  this  eililioil,  coiisi.l.red  as  a  critii  al  on.',  is  iiiu.h  .liiniiii.sli.'.l  l.y 

"''■  'ol.d i-sioll  of  any  nol.s.  to  apprise  the  r....br  when  the  edlt..r  has  d.  part. si  Irolll  the  re- 

c.ivi'.ltexl,  as  also  on  ulnil  aiilliority  he  li.is  a.lopti.l  partieul.ir  na.liiiK.H.  T..  s|,..,  ilvlwo  or  time 
iiistanees:  — On  the  aulli..nl\  of  llri.sba.  h,  he  omits  the  ihixoloi;y  of  the  l.or.l's  I'raver  in 
Alalt.  vi.  Vi.  On  tlie  s;iine  authority,  in  A.ts  xx.  L's  he  r.M.ls  »-'» t«»>r.#,a,  r^Z  Ki-j-aw,  Cliunkuf 
the  Lord,  iiistea.l  of  r.v  tt,.Z_  „f  (:„i.  S..a|s.,.iii  |  Tiiii  iii.  Ill  he  i.a.l- !  l.-».i;»»»,  „7,;.A  (ni\a- 
lery)  o-nj  mnnifralnl,  insl.a.l  ofe.«,  Citl.  Hut  the  iiiiuh  ili-pnteil  lI.iiisc  in  I  .John  v  ;.  ig 
printed,  as  in  tin-  tloinplnli'iisijn  ami  other  eilitioiM.  \.  tth.iiit  any  intiio.ilioii  that  its  ^onuiiie- 
ni'ss  has  been  .leuie.l,  altb..ii;,di  that  clause  is  oiiiilte.l  in  Giiesl.ai  h's  eilition,  all.l  la  now 
rally  eoii^i.l.-reil  to  be  s[,iiiiuus. 

4!1.  '11  K/MNH  AUIIIIKM.  Novum  TfstiiniiMilutn  (ineie.  'J'lxtiii  nntii  (Jrioa- 
li.iiliium  viil^'O  icie|do  inMilur  I.ii  liuiium  Vaiiniiliiini  eariiiii  jinn  i|iue,  (juaj  \ 
(Irlesbuclilu  Jiolimes  censentur,  Ueleetus.     Uitsilcie,  1825.  2  liniiis,  8vi>. 

This  very  neat  edition  may  occasionally  be  niet  with.  The  text  is  reprinted  from  an  eilition 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  c.liie.l  at  llasle  by  An.lrew  Itirr,  ni  1741>;  who  ad'le.l  a  copious  Helec< 
tion  of  parallel  passages.  The  prefice  to  tho  present  edition  is  aif^ned  with  the  initial  letters 
J  II.  VV'hoever  the  e.litor  ni.iy  b.',  he  has  in  many  passages  improved  the  punctuation,  as  well 
as  the  .selection  of  parallel  ti-.\ls.  'I  Ii.isl-  various  rea.liii^s  ol  iiriesbarh's  which  atfei  l  the  aensa 
are  retained;  and  the  e.litor  has  soiniliines  vin.lieated  the  ordinary  Greek  text  acainst  tbe 
proposed  ulliTutions  of  thai  irilie.  The  l.pistle  of  Judc  ia  pla.  i-d  iinuicdutcly  after  SI.  Peter's 
■ecoiid  ICpistIc,  on  account  of  tho  similarity  of  its  subject.  The  pas3a{,'ea  cited  from  the  Old 
'i'eatainent  aru  cxiiibitcd  in  a  very  distinct  form. 

30.  NovuHi  'JVstacnciitiiiu  Gneei!  et  Lallni^,  cxpres.siiin  ml  lilnas  e<)itioi]C9  a 
I.eune  X.  nppriit)nlii.«,  Coiiipliiletiseiii  scilicet  ct  Kiasini  Jiiileniilaiiii.  AildiliE  aunt 
nlini'utii  iiovissitii;iriiiu  Kcecusioiiuni  Variantes  Lcclitmee  tiiiecie,  iiiiii  cum  N'ul^nti 
J-aiiiii  Editiotiis  Cletiietiliiia;,  ail  exemplar  ex  Tvpo^rapliia  .Aposlolicii  Valicanfl 
Koiiiu;,  1502,  ciutvctis  coni;.'i-iiilis  ex  liiilieiliiis  C'oir.Tlcirlis  iliiilcm  editi.s,  iiccniui, 
cum  luiUitis  !,■  clioiiibus  ex  Vaticauis    lidiliouibiis    Latiiiia,    de   aiiiiis   1590,  1592. 
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15!);i,  1598,  Variantibin;  aiI|K)siti»iiue  locis  patallelis.  Studio  ct  ciiri  Leandri 
Van  Kss.     'J'ubiiigffi,  1«27.  8vu. 

The  reviacd  texta,  consulted  by  Dr.  Van  Esa  for  this  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  are,  the 
ori>;inal  Complutensian,  the  live  editions  of  Erasmus,  Ibibert  Stephens's  e.lition,  prtnleil  at 
Paris  in  15-ll>,  with  the  preface  O  mirijiritm,  &c.  Matlhici's  sc.oinl  edition,  published  at  Wit- 
temberg  in  18U3 — I8U7,  and  Gricsbach's  manual  edition,  published  at  I.eipzif;  in  IKO.J,  with 
select  vaiious  readings.  The  following  is  the  plan  followed  by  Ur.  Van  Esa  in  tbe  Creek  text 
ol  his  edition;  — 

1.  The  text  adopted  ia  fundamentally  that  of  Erasmus's  fifth  edition ;  and  it  is  preferably 
retained  in  all  those  places  where  the  revisions  above  enunierate.l  vary  from  that  edition. 

2.  Where  the  text  of  the  Complutensian  and  ICrasinus'a  tillh  edition  ayrea  (as  most  fre- 
quently ia  the  case)  the  text  alone  is  uniformly  adopteiL 

3.  Where  these  two  texts  di^'ir,  that  reading  of  one  or  other  of  them  ia  retained,  which  is 
HuppoKed  by  the  authority  of  Grieabach's  text 

4.  All  the  readings  of  the  five  recen.sions  above  enumerated,  which  vtuy  from  the  text  of 
Van  Esa'a  edition,  are  placed  in  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  page :  and  where  no  various  rcailing  is 
specified,  tbe  texta  of  tbe  several  editions  unifurinly  agree. 

Tbe  Latin  text  of  the  Vulgate  is  printed  opposite  to  the  Gre.k,  on  each  page,  according  to 
the  e.lition  printed  at  the  Vatican  press  at  Koine,  in  I.")!!:',  with  the  requisite  corrections  Irotn 
the  Komali  "Index  Correctorius,"  Keferences  to  parallel  iiassages  arc  addeil  in  tbe  n.'tes, 
together  with  tho  various  readings  from  the  editions  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  printed  at  the  same 
|iress  in  the  years  l.'iOU,  16'J2,  I5U.I,  and  1588. 

The  ordinary  divisions  of  chapters  and  verses  are  retained;  but  there  arc  no  snmmari.'s  or 
tables  of  conlenta.  The  critical  execution  of  this  neatly  printed  edition  has  not  rei.iMil  .lii.> 
attention.  **  Itesides  the  errors  in  acrntiiation,  w  hi.-h  are  very  numerous,  there  are  niaov 
others  servilely  Iranscribe.l  fr.iin  Grat/'s  liist  e.lition,  whi.-h  have  ainco  been  corre.ted  ;  ai.il 
not  a  few  typograf>|ii.-al  mistakes  of  the  ('ompluteiisian  Polyglott  are  enumerated  here  as 
vaiious  readings."     (Iliblical  Kepcrtory,  vol.  v.  p.  137.  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  I8l"J.) 

51.  'II  KAINIl  .iltoilKII.  Novum  Te.stamcntum.  Aceedunt  Parallela  S.  Scrlp- 
turjc  Loin,  iiccTiou  Vitus  Capituliirum  Notatio,  ct  Canones  Kusebii.  Oxoiiii,  e 
Tvpiigraplieo  Claieiidoiiiaiiii,  1828;  K.litio  altera,  1830;  royal  18nio. 

For  this  very  coininoitious  e.lition  of  the  Greek  Test eiit,  junior  biblical  students  (for  whose 

use  it  is  esjiei  ially  designed)  arc  indebted  to  the  Higlit  Itev.  Charles  Lujyd,  D.U.  Uisbop 
of  Oxford.     The  plan  of  it  is  as  follows:  — 

The  text,  wbli'li  is  that  of  I>r.  Mill,  is  printc.l  in  paragra[ihs,  with  the  division  into  sc.tions 
[in  flciier.i/]  ami  the  punctuation  of  Jolin  Albert  lleng.d  ;  the  numbers  of  the  clia[iters  and 
verses  are  placed  in  the  margin  on  the  left  of  each  page,  in  ubicli  are  iiis.-rt.'.I  the  .«■;«>«.«  .>r 
chapters  found  in  an.  i.-nt  niaiiusciipts,  of  whi.-h  an  account  is  given  abu\e,  pp.  :>'i,  :;i. 
These  arc  printe.l  from  Kuster's  edition  of  the  Gr.ek  Testament,  l.jr  the  conveiii.  ri.  e  of  lln.s.. 
who  may  wish  to  consult  manuscripts  f.r  parli.ul.ir  passages  of  the  New  l.-taineiit.  In 
the  other  margin  there  are  printed  select  but  highly  valuable  P.irallcl  Keferen'  cs  to  S.  nptiire, 
accor.ling  to  the  edition  ol"  Courcelles  (or  Curccllieus).  'I'lie  Epistle  to  Carpiaiius  ami  tin* 
canons  of  1-Jisebius  (of  w  Inch  an  account  is  given,  pp.  ^tO,  31.)  are  pretixcd,  for  tbe  purpose  ..f 
enabling  any  one  who  may  be  so  disposed,  to  compile  for  himself  a  harmony  of  tbe  four  Go--pels. 

52.  'II  KAINIl  lilAiiHKII.  Novum  Teslameiilum  (jr.xcc,  secundiiiu  c.liti.mcs 
probatissiinas  cxprcssum;  cum  Arise  Muntani  liiterpretatiime  Latitia.  Curante 
Carole  Clirialiaiio  Leutscm.     Lipsiic,  1828.  8vn. 

A  neat  reprint  of  the  Greek  text,  after  that  of  l>r.  Knappe's  critical  editions,  with  the  Latin 
version  of  Arias  Montaiius,  wlii.  b  from  its  general  fidelity  is  held  in  high  estimation  by  i'r.i- 
testalits  and  Komaiiists.  The  (ireck  text  aii.l  the  Latin  translation  are  printe.l  in  columns  on 
each  page:  tho  ordinary  divisions  of  chapters  and  verses  are  retained. 

53.  Novum  Testanieiituiii  (Jrx'ce.     Lon.liiii,  iiiipeiisid  G.  I'itkcriny,  I82M,  48mii. 
This  ia  the  first  (ireek  Testaineiit  prinle.t  in  England  with  liiamoo.t  typu  ;  ami  it  is  ah..  I  be 

Bmatlestinpoiiitofaizewbi.il  has  ever  been  printed.  The  matrices  fromwbiib  ito-  \.\\fs 
were  cast,  wcie  cut  by  Rlr.  Ca.slon.  '1  be  text  is  stated  to  be  copieil  ex  a.  tly  from  the  l,lze\  ir 
etiition  of  IC24  ;  and,  in  order  to  ensure  the  greater  correctness,  every  proof  sheet  was  critically 
examined  kiout  tiiiiea.  There  is  a  Iroiitispiece,  engrave.l  on  steel,  representing  the  La-st 
Supper,  after  the  celebrated  picture  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

54.  H  KAINH  /ilAtlllKII.  Novum  Teslamentum  ad  Exemplar  Millianum,  cum 
emendatioitibus  et  kctionibus  Giieshacliii,  pra;ci(iuis  vocibus  elliplicis,  thematibua 
oiuniutn  vocum  dillieiliuruin,  alipic  locis  scriptuite  parallelin :  studiu  ct  labore 
Gulielmi  GBSE^rIlsLl>.     Loinliiii,  1829.  48mo. 

Ihe  Greek  text  of  this  l^autifully  executed  pocket-edition  of  the  New  Testament  ia  printed 
after  Ur.  Mill'a  edition  (No.  II.  n.  fi8H.  gupra)  in  columns,  and  with  the  usual  divisions  of 
chapters  ind  verses.  Tho  critical  eineml.itions  and  various  r.'a.biigs  include  the  principal  of 
those  in  Griesbach's  edition  of  1H05  (.No.  3:i.  p.  blM.  j../.m'i).  These  emendations  an. I  reading", 
together  with  the  themes  of  the  more  .iifliciilt  wonla,  un.l  a  selection  of  really  par.illel  passag.  s, 
are  all  clearly  exhibiteil  in  a  column  in  the  centre  of  each  p.ige.  Such  of  Ijriesbach's  vjn.ms 
readings  as  could  not  be  inserted  m  the  central  column  aie  piintcl  in  an  ap|iendix.     Two  neat 
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Niivmii    'ri'^tiiini'iitiiiii   Giirifc;    cui  subjiiitur 
fleolio  ccipi(i>a   l.octioiiiiiii  Viiriantinni    Kiiiciiiliili<)iiiiiiii|iii>  (frlr^hnrliii   prircinu- 
srum,  ni'cncin  i|M:iiii|iliiriiii:c  Vm^s  l')lli|itii'ii: :  uiiiiniiile  (iulicliiiii  IJuncan.  Kilin- 


miiiiHliirr  maps,  —  nnr  nf  I'alrstine,  ami  another  illiiNirulinf;  Si.  rnul'ii  Travrl*.— Incnavi  lh« 
nlility  ul'  this  vei  v  jmrtuble  niaiiiial  edition  of  the  Ureoli  Te.itiiiiieiit ;  us  a  uiiii|iuniuii  to  whii  li, 
Mr.  (ireeiiliehl  piiUllalieil,  in  1H^9,  "Tiie  I'lilvmii  riuii  Lexicon  to  llic  New  Teslunieut,"  alai  lii 
4((nio.  •'  Kle^niiie  iiud  iiciuraiv  of  ty|>o|,'niphi('>ii  exi-i  ution,  niiil  lliu  extreinu  siiuiliiipss  of  ih« 
volume,  whii  h  nixlirs  it  u  iliriosity,  are  hut  the  least  of  lis  reconinieiululions.  The  work  iIihh 
the  hi|rhc'Ht  honour  In  the  eilitor's  lidelily,  coinpeleiit  leuruiiig,  and  sound  judgment."  (Llcletlio 
Ueview,  l-'ehruary,  I8H:.',  vol.  vii   p.  1(10.) 

Bi.  'M  KAINII   AIMHIKII,    sive 
Sfleolio  ccipi 

"I 
buini,  1H30.   lUmi). 

A  crreatly  iuipin\i'd  edilion  of  Ihe  llreek  TrntHment  lirnt  pulih.ihed  al  l'!<ljnljur^h  in  lull 
h\  Mr.  Ail.int  t>l('i\l.N*o>.N,  t\  jih  ii  soijil)  selcrhun  ol'  vurions  tcailjn^i,  tor  the  u.-h' ut  Ihe  senior 
eliiHHes  in  n-honJH.  It  wa.s  fili-rcut^ped  in  IKI7,  and  wu.i  NidiM-tpinillv  otten  reprinted.  'Ilia 
text  i.s,  lor  the  nni-.t  i).irt,  tliiit  oi'  Dr.  Mdl:  iit  the  I'lHtt  of  the  pa(;4>!i  uru  prnited  (lie  pnii- 
4-i|ial  eliiplifiil  wiird-^,  i-idli'rU-d  I'luni  the  pulilic.itiiMH  ol  llu.s,  Li-i.snei,  and  other  eontieiiC 
fritifs  In  the  text  all  ltle"^rll^  and  p.is- tiiti,  ahsolotely  rcj'-rli-il  l>\- (Jrievharh  as  8|>tintiiit, 
jiri^  pMMiled  out  hy  iMrhi>iii^^  ttieol  williiu  hratketa.  The  e^htor  (  Mr.  Dunctin)  has  arinex<-il  a 
lopioiis  .si.dirlinn  ol  the  nio^t  iinpirt.int  (it  tJrieHhiich's  various  readni^'4  and  enicnihilions,  which 
appear^  to  have  bt.-en  ntailu  with  gimt  care.      I'ho  typographical  execution  is  very  neaU 

50.  Novum  Testuinoiitiiiii  (jrxri.  Texlinn  ad  fidem  Testiuiii  Ci'iticiiruin  rc- 
ceiisuil,  lit'cli'iniiiii  FniiiiiiaH  sul>ji*i'it,  e  (iriL-cis  Ctxlicihiis  Maiiiist'i-iptis  (|ni  in 
Kurcipip  et  Asiic  liililiMtliocJH  roperiunlur  lore  nninihus,  e  Vtrsionibus  Aiiliipiiii, 
Conciiiia,  S.inclis  PalriLiiis  ut  Scriplurilius  ICccIosiiLStict:!  qiiibuscuiKjuef  Vtil  prinni 
vcl  ilcTum  oollntiSf  Copias  ('riticus  udilidit,  atijiiu  CiHidilioneiii  borum  Teatium 
Criticoruii),  IIi:iii»'inini|iie  IVxlus  N<ivi  Ti  atainL'iili  in  IViile^juinunis  fuaina  ex|Kisiiit. 
]ira!lei'('n  Syiiaxnriti  Cuilicuiii  i'ariMieiiaiuni  typia  exseribuiida  curavit  Dr.  J.JVlartiiiut 
Augnstinua  Scmn-Z.     Lipsltc,  IbJO — 30.  '2  voln.  4io. 

The  precei'iini^  eopinus  title-page  of  this  work  will  convey  to  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  plan 
adopted  hy  the  learned  editor,  Dr.  J.  AL  A.  N  hoU,  who  ilevoted  lu-e/oe years  of  incessant  luhour 
previiaitily  to  the  printing  ol  his  arduous  woik.  In  order  to  ohljiin  materials,  he  visited  in 
jiersun  the  liliraries  of  I'ari",  \'icinia,  I^nlnldiul,  Munich,  llerlni,  'I  i(.'\es,  l^ondun,  (jeiieva, Turin, 
I'lorence,  Venice,  I'ainia,  Konn>,  Naples,  ot  the  Urcck  Moimstcrii  t  at  JnO'^aleio,  of  ^L  Saba, 
and  the  Isle  ol'  Patinos;  and  collatcil,  .ither  wholly  or  in  iwirl.  all  the  nunni^i  ri|.ls  of  the  New 
're.slainent  which  are  to  he  I'onnd  in  the  lihraries  just  cnuniepated  (in  liri-ck,  Latin,  .Arahic,  &c.), 
coinparing  lliem  with  the  t<'-\t  of  <jrie.>.bach.  He  aI^o  piol'esses  to  liii\  e  L.xaniiiied  anew  ino.it  of 
the  ancient  versions,  as  well  as  the  pasi:i;;c8  cited  from  the  New  'lestanicot  in  the  writings  of 
tlic  Kitthcrs  of  the  ('hii.itian  L'liun  h,  and  of  sin  ceding  ei  clcsia>ti<  iil  authors,  and  in  the  ads  of 
councils.  In  aildilion  to  all  which  aonrcn,  he  h.is  availed  liiliiself  of  the  piinted  cotlaliolls  uf 
preceding  ciitical  edilori  of  the  Greek  Tcit.iini-lit. 

Vol.  I.  (oiitains  the  rrnlegoincna  and  llie  tour  (jospels  The  Prolr^^fimena,  whi'li  lill  one 
hundred  and  Hevellt^■-twn  p.igcs,  eoiupiise  a  crilK.il  hi.story  of  the  text  of  the  .New  Testunicnt, 
Ingelher  Willi  a  cnpion.s  history  and  criln  al  estiiiiale  of  all  the  sources  of  various  readings  coii- 
(lulleit  hy  rrolcssnr  .S,  luilz,  dl.slingiiishing  the  MSS.  collated  hy  othcis  fruin  those  wtii.Ii  ho 
had  hiinself  eollnti-d  lor  the  liist  time,  cither  wIimIIc  m-  in  p;irl.  'I  lose  MSS.  lorin  a  totJil  ul 
six  hundred  and  .scvciitc  four;  of  wlioh  miiidn-i  ihrce  hniidrcil  and  lorly-three  were  coll.ited 
hv  his  preilece^^ors  in  tins  iie|iaitiiiciit  ol  lacr.  d  lilinilnrc,  —  J«ti  of  various  pottions  of  the  New 

'iestaii'Ciil,  and  .^i7  eMiiig"  lislcii.i  or  l.-ssoti-l l,s  extr.ictcd  fr the  four  I  .o'-i.els;  nini  Ilin-e 

Iniodrcd  and  thirty -one  w.  re  l..r  the  lirst  t i.ll.ilccl  liy  I 'r.  N  hoU  hiiii-<cll,  viz.  2111  MSS.  ef 

pails  of  the  Ni  w  *  IVititniciil,  and  1-1  evangrliilei  la.  Ol  the  Iheory  o(  recciision  adopted  by 
iJr.  .S.  in  his  I'rolcgioiiiMi.i,  and  in  his  lliblii  o-t'iitual  'I'ravels,  and  of  the  two  clas.ics  ul  iiistra- 
liienls  Ol  iloconiciitH  to  which  he  refers  all  the  MsS.  of  the  iNew  Testainent,  an  aciount  is  given 
above,  pp.  'M—IUi.  To  llo'  I'robgomeiia  suci  ced  the  four  CioapcU,  wlin  h  lill  four  hundred  and 
lifly-two  page.s,  separately  nninbercd.  T'he  text,  which  is  generally  that  called  the  ItstuM 
rei-rittua,  la  juilicionsly  printed  in  paragraphs,  with  the  nuinbers  of  cTiaptera  and  verses  placed 
in  I  he  side  margin  :  not  a  word  is  profeaaedly  altered  without  Ihesnp^iort  of  the  most  decisive  tea- 
timoniea.  Jn  the  inner  iniirgin  below  the  text  aie  placed  tbe/iiiai/iej  of  readings,  as  L>r.  S:liuls 
lenns  them;  that  ia  the  general  readiiigri  found  in  the  two  great  classes  of  inanuscripta,  viz. 
the  Conataiitinopolitan,  and  the  Alexindiine:  and  beneath  theae,  In  the  lower  margin,  are 
given  the  more  detailed  spec  ilicatioin,  which  are  very  clearly  and  coininoiliouBljr  disposed  in 
lv\o  coluinn.s,  and  in  the  lullo^viiig  order:  viz.  1.  Manuaeripts  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  which 
are  written  in  uncial  (>r  cajiital  letters,  —  these  are  deaignated  by  the  letters  of  the  alphiliet, 
fiinn  A  to  Z,  an. I  hy  the  two  liieek  hitcrs  r  and  A;  2.  Manuacripta  wrilten  in  cursive  or 
urilinary  Circek  characters;  3.  K\angclisteiia  (the  referciicea  to  these  two  claaaefl  of  munii- 
ai-ripts  are  by  Arabic  figures);  4.  T'lic  readings  found  in  the  several  ancieot  versions;  aodr 
.'i.  The  ipiotalions  found  in  the  writings  of  the  i'athcra  and  other  ecclesiastical  authors  and  ia 
the.  acts  of  councils. 

Vol.  11.  contains  the  text  of  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles,  the  llpistles,  and  the  Ajiocalynse,  with 
I liu  various  readings,  w  hich  are  displayed  in  the  s. one  mdcr  m  in  the  liist  volume.  The  I'ru- 
hgoineiia  comprise  an  accuunl  of  the  inaniisi  iipts  of  those  books,  whether  collatcil  by  previous 
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edilor»,or  bv  liiinw^lf;  In.lnding  some  addenda  to  ihe  I  rolegon  en«  of  '"^^  ^^'J"  ""^,'',^^  *" 
Appendix  is-,ul.ioincd,  which  treats  m,  the  addition-  prcti.xcd  and  nniicxed  o  •'^'  ■^ '  "'i'} 
of  the  Acts  and  tpiatles ;  and  2.  On  the  Svnaxaria  and  Meliologla  louiid  in  the  inanuaclpts  of 
the  Acts  and  Lpiatles  whii  h  are  preserved  at  I'aria. 

This  ia  the  most  co,nous  critical  edition  of  the  lireek  Testamonl.  »''''  ;•;'';'';"»  ™:  "',:;;,•  ^i;,'  ,' 
has  ever  been  published.     It  was  not,  however,  re.  eivcd  in  <.,riii.iny  «",","'"'"!"" 

it  obUined  in  kngland.     In  reviewing  Ur.  Scholz's  labours   "  ,t  t  ""  ;;;;.7'^  '      ,,  '    ''' 

that  anv  large  portion  of  them  [i.e.  the  critical  materials]  has  been  I'.''"'  "'  >  .  ,^;    '      '  ,  V,,,     , 
indefatigable  editor;  we  onght'rather  to  wonder  that  a  private  '"■'';;';  I ''.''.''    ;;,:,'; 

tl to  niunnur  al  the  alight  and  cursory  manner  in  win.  1,     he  great  I'"''"      "I'''.  " '"  ^ 

has  been  in.specte.l."    (Kcv"  K.  11.  Scrivener's  Su|,pbinent  to  the  ']•'''"'"';  ,-^^\^  ;"       ;; 

the  New  Te'lamenl,  p.  17.)     In  pp,IH-2;l.,  Mr.  S.  ha,  given  a  c..|, s  cr    l,  l  i  i    ■'"'■^'  ''     f 

labours,  to  which  th.;  reaJer  is  lie.essarily  referred,  ^^e  =»'»"  J'''^':'  'JiV,,;;  ,■,,,:  ,'  „ 
prints  and  inacura.ies  of  statement  detract  ,  .aisl.lcrably  from  the  use  who  h  ""Hl''    '"        '      ' 

na,le   of  this  e.lit considere.l   a,  a  stoiebouse  of  material,.        ''  7"  "';'';'''':,,  ;! 

Sibolz  was  preparing  a  new  e.lilion  of  the  lir.ek  reslanient,  with  a  s.lecti  ..i  of  the  prii  .  ip.il 
varioua"ead!ng',  to  be  published  in  8v„  ,  an  iin.ler.aking  prevented  by  .be  death  of  the  clitor. 

57     Novum  Te.stamenliim  Gru-.-fc,    iiovi  Versi.me   Latina  doiiat.im    ml  ..pl.ii.as 

reoeiis ea  cxpreaatini,  Kcdoctis  V.iriis  l.u.tiiniil.ua  ,,or|,.,.tuo,i,ie  a.no.dorum    .  ,r.,- 

niMi  ai-iinicnti,  inslrmluni  (addita  111.  Tauli  ud  C.,n.itl,i.«  Kpiat.ila).  ednlil  M. 
Fiud.  a"u.  Ailolpb  Naeiie.     Lipsiui,  1H3I,  8v<..  ,.„    .„        ,  ,k,„ 

In   the  arrangement  of  the  Greek  text  of  tliia  -I'.i-.  I>r.  N- -  -  ha,  c  i,,.  ly  h^^ 
revision  of  (Jrieslia.h,  consulting,  however,  the  critnal   bibonrs  ,.f  1.  s   S  hiil     a   .    N  h  Iz,  a 
availing   himself  of  not   a  few  of  the  eineinlallolis  prnpo-e,     b>     ^'"'I'l'':  .^j'       '  /    ",„ 

-;;;;:hel!b:r±.-i;:^:^rX^^ 

o   the  Litin   versions  of  Castellio,  Keichurd,  «''"'"•.  "'^''■"'^"."•,  "''  J  "^-i  ,,..:,',.- 

lliblical  stu.lenL"     (Foreign  Qoarterly  Ueview,  voL  vni.  p. -l.i. .) 

58.  Novum  TeatuitLiitum  Gr«c^  ex  rccenaione  Canili  Lachmanm.     Hcndiii,, 

'^''he  eiU^Tof  this  imprcsion  of  the  Greek  Testament  stales  that  he  ha,  framc.l  .1  np-  .I- 

which  could  be  supporle.l  by  the  .•on.sent  of  the  Ita  lai  a  ai i.l  •"      "'  »  ,     ^^,^,1,   ,„ 

repancy  bet«een  all  the  autliori.ie.s,  he  I  as  '"'  ;»'^  ,,',;;'>,.,     1  ...w  ho  b  is'f. d  in 

Ihe  m.rgiii.     The  Apostolic  KpiMles  are  gu.:n   in  a  ''''■""'"''.'    [i."  .',|„,.^  .„.  f„||„„,.|  bv 

,ver>  olher  edition.     After  the  A,  Is  coino  the  seven  (..tbolie   \l  7' ^; ' ,  ;7,^,;^,  ,  ,;,|,,,„,,;, 

,',  e  written  b.  bt.  I'ai.l,  in  the  lollowing  ..r,  er,  vi^.  K,mn,   ,    1  and  2  ''      '^l    -^     „,       ,.|t„s 

re.eived  in  Germany  with  much  delerencc. 

Lacbinann  ■,  ebaracteri.sed  by  a  bitterness  of  temper    owar^seia,  crediUible  to 

Testament,  and  also  toward,  his  reviewers  '"  ^^  ;",J^,;,,;,  '  ;  '.^^,„^itle-,^oll,ult,:d  for  tbis 
his  char.  lerasas.holar«r.U.rislian.  '  ^™'y;.X^V^t,c.nu.  ;  C.  I  be  <:«W  Lpl-m- 
edition  are,- A.  The  Cdex  Alex»"dr.nns;   IL  I    e  l.«^^ex  v.   c.  ^^^^^.^^^  _^  ^  ^  ^^^^ 

(apahmnseat;  the  reading,  a, e  those  ?/, ;)'' '  •^^u';,'^':'';'   .n.^  Codex  Cl.romont.nus,  ...n- 

bfc:;i^&:^pi«.;^^rrKJ^ 
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of  SL  Paul's  Gpintles;  II.  The  CoMin  Krnpinrnis  iif  St.  Paul's  F.pi.ittM ;  P.  and  Q.  Tlic  Wolfrn- 
bUttel  FrogmenLi  of  llic  GiiapcUi  T.  Tho  ll.irt'iiiii  <ir.rk  mid  Siihiilii;  [TlicbaicT FruL-iueiili  i/ 
Saint  Jolin'a  Gospel  i  unil,  Z.  Tlie  I'liliiiipMii  Miiiiiwrri|.t  of  St.  MiittliBw'n  Gospel. 

The  Greek  Text  is  prinli'd  in  piinininplia,  liclow  wliii  li  are  vnrioiis  readinRS,  with  tlioir 
rM|iectiv«  authorities;  iin.!  at  the  f.pot  nl  the  pa^e  i.s  the  Liiliii  version  of  Jerome,  cnnunoulv 
termed  the  Vulgate,  in  a  le.\t  wliirli  l,a(  hniann  has  fornieil  lor  liim-.clf,  cliiody  from  two  mill. m 
Latin  manns.  ripts.      The  only  Falhiis  whoin  ho  riles  n^i  anthoiilics  are  Irenaius  ami  Oii(;in 

among  the  Greeks;  ami,  a nu  the  l-.itins,  C>  pri.in,  llishop  of  Cnrtliane,  Hilary  of  I'oirti. r^ 

anil  Lucifer  lliahop  of  (J:i(,'liari:  all  of  whom  livid  ainl  iirutehcfore  or  in  the  fonrlh  nMiliiii 
below  which  La.hnmnn  ih.i'<  not  come.    The  l.'ev.  V.  II.  S  riMiirr  han  L'iven  a  severe  hiil  iu-i 
critiine  on  lliii  eilitiiiii  of  the  New  I'estameiit  ill  vol.  i    |,p   '.'.1 -.1(1,  „r  h,.,  ••  Snppleiiieiit  l.i  lli.i 
authi.risej   Kli(;li»li  Version  of  the  New  Tislanieiit."     rr..l,'...ii,r    Tliullivk  llius  hnillv  iliiiri. - 
terise.s  LachnLiiin's  eililioii :  "  His  text  is  only  a  ivpioiln.lii.n  ..I  the  riMilini;»  fouiiil  iii  \\w  m.-i 

antient  inaniiscript.s.     It  is  Iheicr.iro  not  «t';ill  nnit.-.l  lo  ihc  nii-  of  sinilentHi     Iii.in i..- 

called  a  critical  edition  of  the  New  Tcslameiil,  but  only  a  prepaniliim  for  siu  h  an  iililmi  ' 
(Theological  Kncvclop.idia  and  Jlclliodolo^v,  ir.iii.ihiled  by  K.  \.  I'ark,  in  Itihliolhii  .i  .'-,11,1 
and  Theological  Ueview,  vol.  i.  p.  X>4.    New   Vi.ik,   18  N.)     [I  ho  editor   refers   to  «liul  h.u 


been  fluid  above,  pp.  134,  i;{.'> 


)  [I  ho  editor  refers  to  «  liu 
I  also  ill  Ins  ••  Aciciuiil  of  tlie  rriiUe.l  Text,"  jip. '.i;_l  1," , 
as  conlaininft  an  estimate  of  l.achmann's  dlilion  v.ry  dilTeniit  fiom  tli.it  |,'iveii  alnive,  and' 
in  the  subjoined  note.".  Lni  liiiianii'n  censors  I'.. ri;ot  tliat  (*ry  were  "hitter,"  and  they  did  iiul 
inform  themselves  as  lo  what  he  really  propiisid.] 

tiO.  '11  KAINII  iM  MMIKII.     Tlio  New  ' 
Pliiliilni;ical,  anil  Kxiilaiintury. 
Liindiin,  1831.     .3  vols.  8vn. 


'IVslaini-iit  ;  willi    Kii^jli.sh  Niites,  Critical, 
[By  the  Ucv.  K.  Vam-t,  U.  1>.]     A  New  Edllinn, 


The  former  edition  of  this  Greek  Tislament  appeared  in  182fi,  and  in  this  new  edition  the 
work  is  greatly  improved.  Ilie  text  is  that  of  the  edit  in  pniiieps  at  the  foot  of  wliicli  iira 
exhibited  the  principal  various  readings;  and  beh.w  these  aiu  phn  i-d  r.ipinus  critical,  philnlngic.d, 
and  explanatory  notes,  in  Ijigli.sh.  feloctetl  with  great  care  from  Haplielius,  Kypke,  l';dairel^ 
Schleusner,  KosenmUlhr.  and  other  distinnuislied  foreign  critics  Ample  use  has  been  made  of 
Ilisliop  Middleton's  ^leati^e  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  .\rlicle,  an  abstract  of  which  is  pre- 
fixed lo  the  first  vidiiMie.  A'erh.il  cntuism  is  also  iiiln-liiced,  logilher  witli  observations  on 
the  Greek  Idiom  from  Vigerns,  on  the  l.llipscs  from  llos,  and  011  the  Particles  from  lloogevern. 
As  the  notes  on  the  tiospel  of  St.  Matthew  are  foil  and  copious,  iliere  was  leas  neceasitv  in 
many  instances,  especially  in  llic  parallel  jiassages,  for  the  same  extended  mode  of  illustrution; 
hut  a  Ireipient  reference  is  made  from  one  to  the  other;  and  thus  the  student  is  induced  to 
consult  and  to  compare  the  nliolo  hotly  of  aiinoutions,  ami  is  further  cn.ibled  to  fix  more  durably 
on  his  mind  the  result  and  fruit  of  his  industry  and  re.seanh.  Two  IMaps  of  Judica  adapteil  lo 
the  Gospel  History  and  nl  the  Travels  of  the  Apostles  (both  copied  hy  permission  from  Ilia 
Maps  illustrating  the  e.itlier  editions  of  this  «ork;,  with  Greek  and  l.iiglish  Indexes,  contri- 
bute to  enhance  the  utility  of  this  edition. 

61.  '11  KAINH  AUmiKII.  The  Greek  Testament;  with  Engli.sh  Notes.  Ily 
tin;  Key.  Kilwiiiil  UtiRTON,  D.D.  Oxliird,  1»31.  2  vols.  8v0.  [Subsetiucnt  cili- 
tiiins  ill  inie  vol.  Hvo.] 

The  text  of  Hiahop  Moyd'a  editions,  printed  at  Oxford,  in  1828  and  1830,  is  adopted  in  this 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament.  The  divisions  of  chapters  and  vcrsi-s  are  throiui  into  tlio 
margin,  in  which  the  parallel  references  of  Curcelln'us  arc  printed  after  a  very  careful  revision 
of  them,  which  enabled  \)t.  Iturton  to  detect  niiiiierous  errois.  The.se  correited  tnargiiiaj 
references  are  very  valuable,  not  only  as  pointing  out  the  parallel  passages  in  the  four  (ios|iel% 
but  also  as  frerpienlly  saving  the  insertion  of  a  note,  where  a  uootation  is  marie  from  the  Old 
Testament,  which  does  not  require  any  further  illustration.  Ilelow  the  text  are  plared  the 
notes,  which  (the  editor  states)  "  are  calculated  for  those  persi.ns  who  are  not  reading  the 
Greek  Testament  for  the  first  time,  but  who  aa  3'et  have  little  acipiaintam  e  with  the  labours  of 
critical  commentators."  (Pref.  p,  iii.)  They  are  partly  explanatory  and  philological,  tad 
partly  critical  on  the  various  readings  occurring  in  the  New  Testdiiicnt,  In  preparing  thess 
critical  notes.  Dr.  Burton  examined  for  himself,  with  no  small  labour  and  attention,  the  copious 
materials  which  had  been  collected  by  Gricsbach:  and,  aAer  weighing  the  evidence  adduced 

(u  bear  this  in  mind,  to  prevent  confusion  ;  [which  could  not  ari.se,  as  Cod.  San-Gallensis  con- 
tains only  the  Gospels,  CckI.  Claromontanus  only  SL  Paul's  Kpistles.] 

'  That  Lachniann'a  edition  of  the  New  Testament  "is  not  adapted  to  ordinary  use"  (Prof. 
1'lioluck  remark4^  "  is  evident  from  the  following  considerations ;  — 

"  First,  Since  there  are  so  few  coilices,  which  are  written  in  uncial  characters,  and  ire  pre- 
served entire,  Lachinann  has  been  obliged  sometimes  to  adopt  readings  which  are  authorised 
only  by  a  single  codex.  Thus  he  has  given  the  whole  text,  from  the  fourth  to  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  2  Corinthians,  according  to  no  other  authority  than  that  of  Codex  B.,  and  the  whola 
text,  from  Hebrews  ix.  14.  to  the  end  of  the  epistle,  on  the  basis  of  Codex  A.  merely.  [But 
see  above,  p.  13.i.,  aa  to  the  character  of  tliia  auert'um  of  Tholuck.] 

"  In  the  second  place,  all  the  moat  antient  codices  contain  sometimes  the  same  errors  of  Iks 
copyist ;  and  these  errors  are  therefore  adopted  by  Lachinann.  Thus,  in  Jiph.  i.  15,  ths 
wonla  m  it'-".'  arc  omitted.  In  Heb.  vi.  14.,  instead  of  f,  ^i,,  these  manuscripts  insert  u  >4r.* 
(Bibliotheca  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  854.) 
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by  Mm  In  fnvonr  nf  nnv  p.irlinilnr  ron'lini:,  fir.  H.  n'ttcd  down  all  (lie  v/irifllions  from  the 
received  Uxt,  wliiili  m-i-mi  (m  liii\t'  ii  nuinnly  nf  <1<n  iiiin*iili  in  ilieir  Civdiir.  'Ibe  ihd.l  reiiurk- 
able  variotinnfl  iire  Biin|ilv  Ktiilt-il'iu  llic  iiolts:  JMit.  in  liiin<lr<il-4  mC  iM^t.iiirc.^  wIhtl-  the  did'"  r- 
ence  cniisiMla  in  the  cot|(H;iii*in  of  wonN,  in  Mui  fi'ltjilioii  or  the  oini-'^ion  of  tlic  arti.  It-,  the  suh- 

stltution  of  8i  for  KM«,  ^r.  \r,  Dr.  Itmrnn  him  not  llii.iiKJit   it   i s-.iry  to  nu-ntion  tli*;  v;in,i- 

ti(tn.  In  all  lln'  am-n  wlii<  h  In;  Ikih  lutl'uvA,  tin-  vnrioiii  rv:v\'nn;  is  i.iol.ahly  ih.it  MJiiili  fiu^l't 
U)  he  aihiiitUMl  into  the  text.  'Ihe  dute^  \Nhirli  he  h.is  follo^M-il  ni  the  Arti  of  iht;  Apti^th-^ 
and  ill  urran^;iiij;  the  apofltolic  epifllh-H,  dilfer  from  those  coiiiimnily  a-li>[iterl.  l>r.  It.  hiis  ^l.ll.■.l 
his  ruftiona  fui  iireferrinj;  tlii:i  fhrunolo^i.Ml  dclieine  in  "  An  Attriiijit  to  a-iCfrtoin  tin- 4'hr.ini)- 
lof^y  of  the  Arts  of  the  A|nislles  and  of  St.  VnuVs  Kpistles"  (London,  \H.lu,  iun  ),  to  ulioh  iho 
ri':ider  ia  nciCHnaril/  n-luin-d.  Two  veiy  ust-Ail  indexti  terniinati;  this  edillon  of  Hit- (in-,  k 
Tl.■^tillnL'nt:  viz.  1.  A  li-t  uf  tlie  must  runiiiikjilde  (Innk  h-ims  txplaiiod  in  the  not.  t ;  and 
2.  An  index  of  facln  nnd  {iropLT  names.  'I'he  typugrajdiical  uxeculiun  of  thu  i-ditiun  ii  din^n- 
larly  hcaiitiful  ami  uecnrate. 

(I'J.  *ll  KAINII  ;llA(Ulkll.  The  Grck  TV'Ht.iniont ;  with  Kiifrll-sh  Notes,  rrlti.;.!, 
phil()lo;riciiI^  and  uxrgL'tioul.  liy  the  Kcv.  S.  T.  Bi.oomhh.d,  D.I).  CiiMiltri«l;:e 
and  London.  \81V2.  Second  ICdilinn,  Lunilon,  I83(>.  (Urprinted  at  It»tuii, 
[Mjis-aehus3ctt9],  in  I8:J7.)  Third  Kdition,  L<indon,  iH.'iU.  2  vuU.  «vo.  Tiiurtli 
Kditidii,  IH4I.  Filth  Ivliliim,  \H4'\.  1*  \oU.  Hvo.  [Sueeoedin^  edirirms  in  fnl- 
hnvin;;  yeurH.     SM|iplrnieritHl  vol.  of  notCH.     Ninth  Kdition:  n-vned,  iH-'i.'i.] 

Of  the  Kiit-HT  of  thi'Mc  edilionrt  of  lliu  (Jn-uk  'rcsluiiMMit,  tin-  Tixt  ii  a  n.w  !;<■..  nHion.  formed 
on  the  hanii  of  that  of  K.  Sicplh-ns,  ado|>it.-t|  hy  Dr.  Mill,  fmin  v,Ul  h  Hkt"  it  xm  deviation  hiiC 
on  what  Ihe  editor  reganled  aa  ihc  fnlh-^l  eviilenn;;  Muh  allrmlions  only  ha\  inj^  ln-m  inlro- 
durrd  aH  rer<t  uii  the  nniti'tl  authority  of  MSS.,  Versions  Kall)c1^a^d  i-arlv  jinntcd  t-ditioni; 
aiiit  wliirh  have  limi  udnpted  in  onc'or  more  of  the  critical  cditinna  of  U'er.itriii,  (;riL'.tbath, 
Matihiei,  uiid  Scliol/,.  Nuthing  lia.')  Ix-en  oiniltcd  wliieh  ii  found  in  i)ie  St'idianic  text :  sin  h 
wonls  imly  as  are,  by  the  almo.-it  universal  <  oiiHi-nt  of  editors  and  criliri,  |,  j^ardi-d  as  interiwla- 
tions  being  |daietl  within  distinctly  ni. irked  bia<-kets,  more  or  les.i  imltiiive  ac<-ording  to  the 
degree  ofsusjiiciun  attached  to  the  words.  Nulliing  liai  been  iii:«erted  but  on  the  same  weighty 
authority ;  and  even  thoao  words  are  indicated  as  inticrtions  by  being  printeil  in  sniiitler  <  ha- 
rat  Icrs.  All  altered  ruadlngs  (wliirh  are  coni[)uratively  few,  and  generally  found  in  the  Kdiiio 
1*1  ineepi)  have  a.sleriskn  prefixed,  the  common  rcadiiii;^  being  indicated' in  the  Nott-s.  And 
(•u<  h  lea'lingi  ai,  though  left  unlouijied,  are  generally  thought  to  need  alt<  i  .iiioii,  have  an 
oh' li-<k  prelixed.  in  all  ca^es  the  re.tsi>n.-4  fur  any  de\  iation  lium  tlie  Sn  pli.ini< ,  ur  roinmoD 
text,  aie  ^iven.  'Ihiis,  the  reader  pos>c.-»'<e.s  the  advantage  of  ha\iiig  bolh  lexti  phi'  <>\  lietitr.- 
hi  in,  the  common  te.xt  and  the  corrected  text,  constituting,  it  is  cnnct  ned,  the  true  (in-ik  \  ul- 
g.ite.  The  punctuation  has  been  most  eiiiel'ully  corrected  and  adjusted,  alter  a  compaii.-»oii  --f 
all  the  he.it  editions.  To  each  verse  is  suhmined,  in  the  outer  mnrgrn,  a  tehct  l»o.ly  of  paralh  I 
ri'teieiit  IS  from  Cur4:elUns*s  edition  of  the  New  'IVstanu  iit,  the  innvr  margin  I  eing  appiopri.ited 
lo  the  numbers  of  chaplcis  and  verses.  The  citations  Irom  the  Old  Testament,  and  tin-  words 
of  any  upeaker,  are  cl.aily  indicated  hy  n  peculiar  ino<h'  of  piinting.  I'lider  tlh;  1i\t  aio 
c<ipious  notes  (mustly  original,  but  partly  derived,  with  ai  knowlcdgmcnt,  finm  xariniis  Com 
inentators,  ancient  and  iniMlern)  coinpri.sing  whatever  ri>picii  the  iiitcrput.iliim,  or  tniiK  to 
establish  the  grammatical  s<'li.se.  In  tlie-ic  the  editor  ha.s  en<lt-,ivoiiii:d  to  uiiilc  (ompn  li<  n-*t\<  - 
nesrt  uilh  bie\ily,  so  iis  to  form  one  i-oii/^istent  body,  in  epiloioe,  of  exrgcli<al  and  ptiilidu,;ii  al 
unnutaiioii,  of  which  the  matter  (very  carel'ully  digested)  i\  in  its  gcneial  « Imr.n  ter,  tl. - 
inentary,  and  iiitiudii<  tury  to  the  larger  cummcntanr-<,  c-pi-<  lally  Dr.  ltli>oioli.  M'->  Kcr.n^io 
Synopticu  Novi  TeKtamenli,  noticed  iu  a  HuliM-tpient  pag<^:  and  it  lurther  .nvhtcmnlh  ,dl\  iimIi- 
cate-*  the  llitci  pretatiou  of  cootroverleil  pasr^iiK'"* ;    Ixing  C3|iii  i;ill\   adapted  to  the  ii>c  of  injidi-- 
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mical  ttlndents  and  camlidutes  lur  the  am- 
llicologjcal  readers  in  general. 

I  hu  8K('t>.ND  edition  is  greatly  cnlftrg<-d  and  impioviij;  the  text  having  bei-n  re-f  x.miiiH '1 
and  luriected.  The  puritlualion  \vas  diligenily  rc\'Mi-il,  and  li\'  enliirging  the  -•i/e  ol  tlic  |mgu 
much  new  impurtiiiit  critical  and  exegetnul  mutter  wjs  added  (unioMiitmg  to  IKn  p.-ig*^), 
including  concise  nnrodudions  tu  the  several  bonks  of  the  New  le-tiiinent  and  copious  index4-s 
ofUreek  words  and  phrases,  and  of  the  nutter-,  explained  in  the  Notes.  Ihe  harmuin  of  the 
Go-'peb  is  represented  by  a  tabular  synopnts  of  parallels  in  the  m.iri^in,  sIimwiiii:  at  one  view 
what  portions  of  each  (.;o-'|»cl  are  peculiar  to  that  (jOHpcJ  or  Hre  comnnm  to  the  others. 

Mu«-li  AS  had  iK'eii  tlone  in  the  two  preceding  nnprerisions,  the  i'iiiiti>  edition,  uliich  is  Ale- 
re«iicpeJ,  i^  \et  further  enlaru'ed  (lo  the  e.\tent  of  not  le->  th.in  -'Oil  p.igca).  ;iriil  mtv  mate- 
riillv  intpr\>veil.  In  athlition  to  his  o»n  rc-ctnlus.  Dr.  JdoomliiM  ha.s  availed  himself  of 
various  suggestion.-^  I'm'  the  improvenieiit  of  hi.s  wiirk,  wliith  in  its  pre-<ent  st.itc  exliihits  the 
re.->iiU  of  the  labours  of  all  preceding  eritual  editors  of  the  New  Testament,  a^  well  as  of 
Lis  omi  reo<Larcbes  fur  more  than  thirty  _\ears.  The  tolloving  are  the  leading  features  of  this 
edition :  — 

J.  The  Jcxt  liaj  again  been  carefully  ex.imined  and  finally'  .settled,  so  as  to  form  —  in  pfTect 
—  a  new  r«x-:u.'Mon ;  which  is  so  constructed  as  lo  repic>«-iit  both  the  common  and  the  conn  ti-^l 
text,  and  at  the  same  time  adverL-n  to  the  various  texts  formed  by  the  best  preieding  cirinal 
•ditors,  especially  (jriesbach,  MattUssi,  and  Scholz.     'Ihc  readings  of  Dr.  Scuolz's  text,  when 


1  [Bat  ftee  below  aa  to  the  ninth  edition.] 
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varying  from  thnt  of  the  prencnt  etlilioit,  are  given  in  the  crilicul  notrs.     The  punctuation  liu 
bven  again  revisol,  niiil  various  inipnivuinonlsTidVc  beun  intruilucud. 

2.  The  Tuhular  raraltel.s  re|irc.Hfnliiig  the  hiirniuuy  u(  (liu  ruitrCiuspels,  which  had  originallv 
hi-en  derivcil  from  Dr.  Vuler'a  editiuii  (notircd  in  No,  47.  p.  UKB.  ivpra),  have  been  n-inllitnl 
and  revised,  and  muny  alterations  have  been  hitnxluccd,  either  by  the  removal  of  rervniMrt 
which  were  not  stritily  parallel,  or  by  the  introdiirtioii  of  new  and  important  parallel  rHW- 
ence»,  chiefly  deri\od  fnmi  the  Hev.  Kdwanl  (fri'MHcH'fl  "  llannonia  Kvangelica,"  and  "  DiMcr- 
tations/'  And  the  ('ollectiun  of  Marginal  KefcreiKt;^  throughout  the  New  Testament  baa  been 
materially  corrected  imd  improved. 

3.  But  the  chief  change  will  be  found  in  the  Annotations.  Among  these,  the  Critical  Solta 
nre  greatly  incrciiH(<l  in  numlK-r,  estpedully  bv  a  perpetual  reference  to  Dr.  Scholz'a  edition  at 
the  Greek  Testament  (noticed  in  p.  7U0.  No.  6g.),  thu  results  of  whose  labours,  as  far  as  is  prac- 
ticable, arc  laid  U-rure  the  reader.  The  Kxegeticai  !\^ntr»  have  received  equal  attention,  and 
now  form  a  per|K.*tual  commentary  in  epitome ;  in  whit  h  the  opinions  of  many  writers  are  con- 
densed. In  thciu  note:!  iiunicroua  parallel  contitrui-tions  are  introiluced  from  Classical  Authors, 
besiih'S  some  select  eluciilutions  from  Kubbiiiicnl  Writers.  The  Cloiuarial  Nottt,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  eslflbli?*h  or  illiislrntc  the  sense  uf  all  really  difficult  words  or  phrases,  are  mads  so 
comprehensive,  sk,  with  the  aid  of  the  Greek  Index  of  words  and  phrases  explained,  to  render  it 
less  frefjnenlty  nccensary  for  tho  student  to  refer  to  a  lexicon. 

4.  The  typographical  execution  of  this  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  is  beautiful  and  cor- 
rect: and  Us  value  is  not  a  little  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  an  entirety  New  Map  of  rates- 
line  and  Svria,  wli  rh  is  prctixeil  to  the  fir:<t  vidume.  Thin  map,  which  is  adapted  to  illiistr.its 
not  only  the  Nuw  Te^taiHcnl,  but  abo  the  workn  of  (he  Jewish  hif'toriau.  JosephuH,  hfl.t  Ufn 
drawn  by  Mr.  ArrowHutilli.  from  the  more  recent  and  important  uuthoritici,  under  the  s|>eLial 
direction  of  Cottpnel  I.euke. 

Upon  the  whole,  without  deprecinljiig  the  merit  of  the  lalmnrs  of  prc'<-ediiig  editors,  this  Ihinl 
edition  of  the  Greek  I'estamcnt,  hy  l>r.  Ulooinliold,  mav  jii-.ily  Ito  rcgnrded  [in  the  opinion  of 
the  author'\  n»  the  most  valuable  for  biblical  students,  that  has  yet  been  issued  from  the  press 
in  this  country. 

The  fourth  and  firth  editions  are  rt'|irints  of  the  third,  with  a  few  unimportant  corrections. 

[The  NINTH  efliti<ui  of  l>r.  liliKimlicUl's  tireck  Testament  is  in  many  respects  a  rc-wnm^ht 
work.  An  endeavour  has  been  made  to  reconstruct  the  critical  inateriaN,  and  to  introduce  into 
the  body  of  annotation  mu<  h  more  than  before.  Some  of  the  changes  are  explained  in  the 
preface;  others  must  bo  learned  from  the  work  itself  The  writer  of  thnne  remarks  has  nln>aily 
flxnreMscd  his  judgment  jis  u*  tlie  rritical  opinion.<)  of  Dr.  llloonilicid  (see  "The  Hook  of  Reve- 
lation tran■^lilted  from  the  ancient  Greek  'Icxt."  IntnMt  pp.  xix — xxii.),  his  severe  censure  of 
those  who  dilfer  from  him,  and  the  needless  ciuijcctiire-^  whi»  ti  ((hough  avowedly  oldecling  to 
all  conjecrure)  he  sometimes  suggests  and  orca.siriiially  adopl«.  The  writer  has  also  shown 
("  Account  of  I'rinte*!  Text,'*  pp.  "iGi — -»i4.),  (hat  I>r,  ItliKjuilicld's  statcmenta  us  to  the  opinions 
of  others,  as  to  their  citations  t'roiu  MS.S..  nnd  as  to  the  rca<lin^s  of  MSS.  (as  given  in  what 
may  be  culled  thn  conimim  sources  of  infonniition),  require  to  he  exanimed  carefully  In  every 
case.  A  reference  will  sntiice  without  repeating  thcKC  ttnn^ii,  farther  than  to  «ay,  thnt  in  ge- 
neral tluy  are  just  as  applicable  to  the  ninth  edition  as  they  were  to  those  that  preceiled. 

In  Hcveral  plarcH  a  dian^e  of  opiiiion  on  |)r.  UloomfiL-ld'a  pari  is  rnaDifi-Ht ;  and  this  explains 
how  sonte  of  the  ainiolatiuns  are  inconsistent  in  their  parts  <<r  not  in  accordance  with  the  text 
In  St.  Mark's  Go.spel  the  talndar  parallels  are  retained,  while  in  the  others  they  arc  omitted.  It 
should  be  remaiked,  that  the  influence  of  Mr.  Alfurd's  Greek  'lesiament  has  been  far  frurn 
small  on  this  remudcllei)  eilitiun  of  Ur.  liloomfleld.] 

63.  'H  KAINIl  ^lAOlJKH.  The  Greek  Testament,  with  brief  Enoli.sh  Notes, 
chiefly  philological  and  ([-xplanatory,  et^pfciully  foriiie<l  for  the  use  of  Colleges  and 
I'uhtic  Schools,  and  also  adapted  to  serve  as  a  convenient  Manual  for  general 
purposes.  IJy  the  Hev.  S- T.  liLoownELD,  D  V>.  London,  ld37.  Fourtli  Edi- 
tion, 1845.     12nto. 

This  edition  is  avowedly  designed  fur  the  use  of  cntleges  and  schools,  and  also  for  such 
general  students,  fur  whom  a  larger  and  more  expen:iive  edition  would  be  unnuited.  The  text 
IS  that  of  L>r.  11  loom  field 'a  large  octavo  edition.  The  punctuation  has  been  must  carefully 
attended  to,  so  as  materially  to  dimlniah  tlie  labuur,  and  lacilitatu  the  progresn  of  the  biblical 
student.  The  notes,  thougli  concise,  are  clear  and  t4att.sfaitory :  mid  a  gooil  index  of  the  Greek 
words  and  phraaes  explained,  concludes  this  cheap  and  coiiimiHlioua  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment 

G4.  Novum  Testamcntnni  Greece  ad  optiniorunt  libronini  fidcm  rcrensuit  An- 
tonius  Jaumann.     Cuia  Helectu  Lcctionum  Vuiielule.      Mtuiachii.      lo3'2.  8vu. 

This  is  professedly  a  manual  edition  for  the  nsc  of  such  "ludfuts  in  the  Universities  of  Ger- 
many  as  are  unable  to  procure  the  larger  and  more  ex|>enrtive  rnlicul  editions  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  text  ia  for  the  most  part  taken  from  Tittmann's  edition  (No,  44.  p.  697.  wuprh). 
Various  reailings  are  selected  from  the  fdiliiuifi  of  GrienbHch.  Malthiei,  tjratz,  and  Knap|>e.  A% 
might  be  expe-ctcd  from  a  Konianist,  the  editor  has  b^en  guideil  wry  materially  by  the  autb»> 
rity  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  ver.«ion.  A  tabular  harmony  of  the  four  Gonpels  is  prefixed  :  and  tha 
volume,  which  '\*  very  neatly  printed,  concludes  with  hu  index  of  the  Kpistles  and  Gospels  for 
every  Sunday  and  festival  of  the  Hoinish  Church. 

G5.  Novum  Ttibtiiuientuni  Grtccb  cC   Latin^.     Ex   Reccnsione  Knappiana,  ad-' 


i'ectis  varus  et  Gr!esbachii  et  Lacbmanni  lectionibus,  eJidit  Adolphus  Goescuen. 
^ipsine,  1632.  8vo. 
This  also  is  a  manual  edition  for  the  use  of  German  Biblical  Students.  The  text  is  taken 
from  Knappe'a  edition ;  and  below  it  are  the  principal  various  readings  adopted  by  GHesharh 
and  Lachmann.  The  Latin  version,  which  is  placed  below  them,  is  saitl  to  be  close  and 
faithful.  The  divisions  of  chapters  are  retained,  but  the  numbers  of  the  verses  are  given  in 
the  margin:  and  to  each  chapter  is  prefixed  a  copious  sumniary  of  its  contents.  A  chro- 
nological table  terminates  this  convenient,  cheap,  and  beautifully  printed  edition  of  the  New 
Testament 

66.  AntiquiHsimus  Qmitunr  Evangcliornin  Canonicorum  Codex  Sftn-Gallr'n>is 
Grwco-Lutiiius  interlineurifl,  ....  edidit  ll.C.M.  Kkttio.     Turici,  1H3G.     4t((. 

See  an  account  of  thin  eililioti  in  No.  9.  p.  G82.  Bupra,  among  the  fac-eimilc  editions  of 
Manuscripts  containing  tlie  New  TcHtument. 

67.  '}l  KAINIl  AIAOMKII.  Ex  cditione  Stephani  tertisi,  1550.  The  New  Tes- 
tament  of  our  I^ord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  accordiii;;  to  the  authorised  veratoii. 
The  Greek  and  English  texts  arranged  in  parallel  columns.  A  New  Edition,  with 
the  addition  of  the  marginal  references.  Cambridge,  at  the  I'itt  Press,  1H3G 
12mo.     [AIpo  reprinted.] 

For  this  beautifully  and  accurately  printed  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  bil)lical  students 
are  indebted  to  the  late  Hev.  James  Sciioi.icfikld,  M.A.,  Kcgius  I'rofesaor  of  Gnek;  uho 
states,  that  "The  only  variations,  introduced  into  this  etlition  from  that  of  H6bert  Ste[ilieiis, 
1550,  (besides  occasional  changes  in  the  punctuation,  and  the  correction  of  manife.-«t  typogra- 
phical errorft,)  are  the  following: —  In  Matt.  vt.  24.  atid  Luke  xvi.  14.  the  word  ft^fj^pi,  is  uni- 
formly printed  aflerGrtesbach ;  whereas  in  Stephens  it  varies  between  the  single  and  double  m. 
2.  In  Nlatt.  xxiii.  13,  14.  the  order  of  the  verses  is  inverted,  to  make  it  agree  with  the  Kiiglinh 
version.  8.  In  Mark  xiv.  19.,  John  viii.  9.,  iComans  xii.  5.,  MuSt^t  is  uniformly  printeil  as  one 
word,  which,  in  the  tint  passage,  Stephens  divides  into  two.  4.  In  I  Peter  iii.  1 1 .  the  worda 
A>-«&''  C*tr*]»T«  are  rcUiined,  though  omitted  in  Stephens's  edition  ;  as  this  omis.Hion  appearn  to 
have  been  purely  accidcntd,  contrary  to  all  MS.  versions,  and  former  editions.  In  the  marginal 
niferences,  which  are  introduced  into  this  edition,  the  translations,  inclosed  between  brackets 
are  those,  which  have  been  added  subsequently  tolCIl,  chiefly  by  l)r.  Blayney,  in  hia  revision, 
published  at,  Oxford,  1769." 

6fi.  'H  KAINIl  AIAOMKH.  The  New  Testament  in  Greek,  chiefly  from  the  Text 
of  Mill,  with  copious  English  notes  ....  To  which  are  annexed  a  Chronolo^nc  «I 
Harmony,  and  three  Indexes.  By  the  Kcv.  William  Tbollope,  M.A.  London, 
1837.  8vo. 

For  an  account  of  this  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  see  the  Christian  Remembrancer  for 
February,  1838  (vol.  xx.  pp.  tio— 70.). 

69.  The  New  Testament  in  Greek  and  English,  with  the  usual  Marginal  Re- 
ferences and  Headings,  a  Marginal  Harmony,  or  Concordance  of  AVdrd^,  and  a 
pratluated  collection  of  various  Headings  from  Griesbach.  Arranged  and  ediieil 
by  Edward  Caej.well,  D.D.     Oxford,  1837.     2  vols.   l2mo. 

70.  H  KAINM  ^lAOHKII.  Griesbacb's  Text,  with  the  various  Readings  of  Mill 
and  Scholz.     London,  1837,  small  8vo.     [Second  Etlition,  revised  1850.] 

**  This  title-page,  brief  as  it  is,  describes  the  work  very  well.  It  gives  the  reader,  in  a  port- 
able form,  in  short,  the  readings  of  three  well-known  texts  of  the  New  Tcstument.  In  addition 
to  this,  Gricabach's  probable  readings  are  given  in  fo<pt-iiotes  [  and  there  is  an  useful  and  com- 
pendious account  of  the  various  editions  of  the  New  Te^lamcnt  prefixed,  lo^'.-ilit-r  uilli  a  hur- 
monv,"  presenting  some  features  cf  difference  from  other  arrangements,  "  t  hroiiologii  .il  and 
other  uaeful  tables  together  with  parallel  passages  given  in  the  margni.'*  lirief  prefact-s  are 
prefixed  to  each  bo*»k ;  and,  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  use  this  ediiion  fur  theolo- 
gical purposes,  a  body  of  parallel  references  is  grven  in  the  inargm  ;  and  the  ta.  ility  of  c.onpa 
rison  is  nmch  increisisi  by  olwervinga  distinct  notation  for  parallels  of  single  paasaj;ea  or  ide.is, 
and  for  those  furnishing  a*  detaile<l  narrative  of  the  same  events.  Great  care  hi''  Imcu  taken  to 
admit  only  such  as  are  really,  and  not  merely  verballj-,  parallel  passagejt.  "  The  uork  i.s  well 
and  cleorlv  printed,  aiul  has  two  engravings,  a  coloured  facsimile  specimen  of  the  Cotton 
iDanuvripi"of  the  four  Gos|»el.H,  "aiidi'f  »  manu^ript  of  the  thirteenth  century  in  the  cursive'* 
oronlinar\-  (ireek  "chanicter."     (British  Magazine,  Februarj-,  \i*Jt*,  vol.  xiii.  p.  I7i).) 

fSeveraf  inaccuracies  were  (ound  in  the  edition  of  this  Greek  Testament,  which  apivcared  in  1837  ; 
these  arose  principally  from  undue  contidence  having  been  placed  on  the  reprint  of  Gnesbach's 
Manual^  which  appeared  at  Leipsiu  in  1825.  the  errors  of  which  are  so  great  as  to  exlt'iid  to  the 
omission  of  words  orclauies  In  consequence,  thisGrcok  Testament  wa«  subjected  to  a  thorough 
revision  before  the  edition  of  1850  was  issued.  It  has  been  sorncttmes  staled  that  this  revision 
of  the  text  ond  readings  wos  executed  by  Dr.Tregelles:  it  may  prevent  the  repetition  of  a  mis- 
take to  mention,  that  though  l>r.  T.  was  consulted  on  the  subject  of  the  revision,  no  part  was 
undertaken  or  accompliahed  by  him,  except  part  of  the  introduction  and  aomo  of  the  remu-k» 
prefixed  to  each  book.  Ha  neither  read  oor  reviaod  the  text  itaelf.] 
VOL.  IV,  Z  Z 
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71  11  KAIMI  aiAOIIKII.  Novum  Teslnnienluin  GriEi-fc,  post  Joh.  Aug.  ITen 
Ti  tn>ann..n.  olim  Prof.  I.ips.  ad  e.lem  opti.norun,  librorun.  Bccundis  curi.  retcp. 
novit,    I.,.clionuinque   varietaUm  notavit,  Aui-ustua    lUim.      t.lilio   Btereolji-ii 

^'?T"'N"tnm  Testft.ncnlum  Gr.ccfc,  post  J.  A.  11.  Tittnmnnum,  olim  Trof.  I-i|». 
nd  fi.ii-in  nnlimorum  lil.ro.um  srcundis  curis  re.-..v'iH.vit,  Lectionumquu  varicl^lnii 
nctivit  AuUi^luH  llAiiN,  in  Aoa.l.  Vratisl.  I'lofosMir.  Editi..  Amen,  aim  »lem.t,pi; 
curanlc  ICd^vardo  Ko...nso«,  S.T.D.  N.o-KU.ra.i  .t  li„»t...,i,.=.     1842.  8»o. 

Of  l>rof.,»or  Ti.tnmn..'.  useful  manual  ediliun  of  .he  Ur«-k  T.-..o>nn.t,  «!'";.f  ";;'",«  '" 
:  ,.,,  ;.,  „  r,'P7  No  i\  lavra  1  lat  ei  tion  liiiiif;  loiic  aince  fxliuuili<l,  the  |.ulih:.lMr. 
MrcSs  Tr,,,  .N.T/%7l!e7^,MC  (to  whose  lil,er..  en..T|,ri,e  l-il.Hn.l  sludeut,  .re  l-r^v 
,"leh  S  for  va^^^  valuahle  wU,),  applied  .o  Dr.  ll.hn  .o  underlak.  a  new  ed,  ,on  „  1> 
luch  mi.rovere,.l«  a.s  he  u,i(;l.t  think  proper  to  make.  The  improven.enU  whnh  Dr.  Il.hn 
ha,  made  are"«  eun»i.lcrable  as  Justly  to  e..litle  his  labour,  to  d.st.nct  and  honourable  nou.e. 

''■'■l?irsl,'r;"c^:r^cl'e7a,',"  ttC«"?-i  "'e".i™  in  Tittmann's  edition,  as  well  as  error,  in 
T,unilu.  ion  «nT  n  .oM.e  inslnn.e.  t\.e  improper  use  of  .apll.l  iHter..  'The  .coentuanoa 
punctuation,  anu  II  ,  „j|i  „  ,|,e  n,o.le  of  wrilim?  words  with  the  coronu,  r-K- 

also  waa  faulty  m  ',  "^j/^lXript  in  .u,h  wonU  ..  ,.,.  on.i.ted  by  Tittm.nn,  Il.hn  jud,e. 
?o'\.wrond'v  omit  ed.  and  has  r.ilored  iU     li.e  ciroun.rtex   removed  hv  1  .tt.nann    m  .„.h 
won'sls Tii^TJiLt  an.l  the  like,  llahn  restores.     Many  oth.r  smaller  faults,  which  he  spe- 
dliel  he  har^aho:  ^d  to  correct  i  as  well  a,  the  defects  already  enumerated  above. 
Thus  mudi.  «  tJ  correctness  in  the  prh.ting  of  the  new  eJition.     Next,  as  to  the  choice  of 

'^''i'i'''i''^'i.,.  .Thibiled    in  the  marcin  of  the  work,  the  various  ron.linRS  of  Griesbarh's  two 

Ski'nVthe  boRinntg  oi  l.U  a'e  all  explained  in  the  preface,  and  a,,,«=ar  to  be  generally 
easy  and  judicious.  ...  j    „^^„  abandoned  without  the  most  weighty  reasons. 

w;^-ur;n'r  ^eer;!ri:";;i^i::i  edi-or,  «i.en.er  u  .n„,,d  ^^^^i^-jzi^:^ 

Ild.n  has  laki-n  care  to  note  who  are  for  it  nnd«ho  arc  again-t  it.     IMiirc  "«'"""'"";' 

\::;;:!Z7Z^:  l:!:;:f:'^:::::z;l!:'l::t;f>:.L.... ....  1.  must  resort  .0 ,1. 

tonlext.  and  to  the  c.Hiip.irisf.n  of  parallel  |..i^.-iigcs.  rnmn\«\nt  atrainst  Ihc  editor,  in 

-  It  wdl  he  scon   ..  once.  •  -'  .    ere  is  "^  I'-l-.f/;       ^  ,,  ^rJ^J^^to  tell  tLe  ..rk 
this  case,  because  he  his  iiid  ilelailcH  ins  reasons,    n  _ 

inlo  a  form  so  large,  as  to  '■-'■■'' Vl'«";f;;fl°;j[t'"'n"aine'd"n  the  various  recension,  of  the 

Thus  Dr.  llahii  has  given   •  a  ,,,ll„hu,  of  all  that  '"^   '"'"',,, '  ,.,,  ^.mjon  (1790,  180C)  cun- 

New  Testament  text  which  is  of  '"'-nM-'  -^^,  ^    .  I'l  t  ,  t     in       and  Schol.,  silndv 

:^£^:zz::'::t^:z,  ';:'i^:!^^":ii^^>^  ^x^^^^o..  ni^rJiy  J.., 

nature,  which  deserve  a  passing  noti«-  inlelligilde  and  .ppn>- 

"  In  a  prolegomenon  of  some  length  he  ha.  K"«"  »''"«';     ..Z^    critics  have  gefienillr 
^riat^  description  of  all    the   '•y;;""'"";;^',,;,'"^'^  Their  rmesd^.inctiv^ 
deemed  to  be  the  most  ancient  and  of  the  best  ";;'^°"'y-  .;'"''-''  <,„i       te  them,  are  all  to  I4 
probable  age.  extent  »f-'''«"V^  «"'* '''°  J;^;;'';^',^^^^^."     "or  sml-text  Greek  he  hs.  not 
found  in  Hahn-s  doscnplmn.      »>•«  manusmpls  m  I'  «  J"^;^  originated  in  the  tenth 

,,„deru.ken  to  ''"""'y" '  .'*""»^i"' •■=  O  course  if  .u'hb^tl^  fact,  the  weight  of  authority 
century,  aud  only  a  few  .1.  the  ^"''V,,  °'  '"•  j"^  "  'i^'"p,,  .r,  divided  into  four  claa■.e^  vi.. 
belonging  to  Ihen.  must  he  small.     The  "-■  W  man.^^    pi    a  ^^^    ^^  ^^^  ^  ^ 

1.  Man«.s.rip.s  of  the  Gos,«l..  »■.  '  "''' .f „\ '^^'^^^t^,  e^  ,mder  each  head,  .re  speclfled  «id 
r""i-  !"■  *Ll''°vl^,„"tM.';v*ilbui.r,S  manu«ripl.  come,  a  brief  account  of  th. 
briefly  described      Next  to  tin.  •.»"»""»''''"      ^.^  „    he  Uala  »nd  other  Latin  version, 

ancient  Ker,«,HS  made  directly  from  .he  Oreck^Th«..r^^  ^^  ^^^^^  _^_  ^  ^,^  ^^^ 


liot  produce  (hem  In  his  marpln.  He  wouM  no  more  do  this,  in  consistency  with  liis  plan,  than 
lie  wouM  cite  all  tl)«  maniHcript  aiithoritiei.  'J'lie  restilLt  of  all  tliu  recensions  ia  what  ilahn  hm 
uriilurtaken  to  ^ive,  not  the  proi-ess  Uy  Hhith  those  re'^tilts  were  made  out.  The  larger  etiitioud 
of  Wetotciii,  (jrienliacli,  Scholz,  and  Larhinaiiri  niust  be  (-on!iulted  fur  the  prorrss. 

*'  ICvcry  thing  ahnul  tliis  edition  of  lluhn  wears  the  air  of  ^rcdt  neatncs.i.  The  type  is  exrcl- 
lent;  the  paper  good  ;  the  printing  untiflually  correct ;  an<l  the  pointing  judirious.  It  is  Iruly 
a  work  of  multum  in  parvn.  The  render  has  hetore  him  the  d«'«i.-*ioni  of  all  the  di.stingniahed 
recent  text-critics,  an  well  as  that  of  Hahn  liimself,  and  he  is  therefore  at  lilHTty,  and  is  t'lir- 
tUHlied  with  means,  to  examine  and  judgD  for  himself.  lUlin  does  not  hind  him  hy  his  uun 
juilgment.  When  he  dilTers  from  otlier:^,  he  gives  notit'e  of  it,  and  tells  the  reader  huw  ulliei^ 
have  deciiled.'    (IJibli(»theca  Suera,  N.w  York,  IHJ3,  pp.  274—277.) 

'I'he  North  American  reprint  is  beiinlitiilly  and  aei-uralely  execuied  under  llie  able  editor-iliip 
of  Prufes-sor  Kobinsoii.  iiy  eiilaiging  the  hIzc  of  the  page,  llabii's  e>lilion  of  iJ'J'S  pages  is  com- 
pressed into  6(>3  pages. 

72.  Novum  TestameiUura  Onrco.  Textuin  ad  fuleni  fliiti(]uoruni  testiuiii  recen- 
8uit:  breveiii  Apparatuin  Criticuin^  una  cum  Vjiriis  Lcctionihus  Klzovirorum, 
Knappii,  Scholzii,  LachruHnni  subjunxit ;  Argunienta  ct  Lofns  Parallelt)3  indioavit ; 
CuiniDeiitationem  Isiigogicam^  notatis  propriis  lectionilnia  Edd.  SttMibahiux  tertiie 
atc|uc  MilliHiia;,  Matthseiaitfe,  Griesbacliiaiiu;,  prxmisit  vEnotbeus  I'ridericus  Cun- 
Btantinus  TiHCMENDoar.     Lijisiflc,  1H41.     Square  12mo. 

This  edition  will  be  "  found  useful  hy  those  who  wish  to  posset.i  in  a  small  compass  the  latrst 
Information  on  the  subject  of  various  readings."  (Scrivener's  !Su|fpl.  to  the  Authur)<4ed  Kiigtinh 
Version  of  the  New  Test.  vol.  i.  p.  31.^  Tlie  prolegomena  tieat, —  1.  On  the  different  recen- 
sions of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  es|>ecially  that  of  Dr.  Scholz,  on  whom  he  is  unmerci- 
fully severe;  2.  On  the  plan  which  l)r.  Tisi-henilorf  pursued  in  preparing  this  &lition;  and 
3.  On  the  editions  collated  with  the  text  of  liin  own  edition.  To  these  he  h&n  ad<trd,  4.  An 
Index  of  the  critii-a)  alda  to  which  he  had  recourse  (Manuscripts,  Versions,  and  the  Gretk  sih] 
J^atin  Fathers,  and  ecclesiastical  writers),  end  of  the  contracted  references  to  them  which  ha 
has  adopted.  Following  the  steps  of  Gnesbach,  he  has  throughout  given  the  prerh<niinani  e  to 
the  Alexandrian  or  African  manuscripts.  The  text  is  very  nc.itly  printed  in  long  line-^,  the 
verses  being  exhibited  in  the  outer  margin,  and  the  parallel  passages  in  the  inm-r  m.irgin. 
The  various  readings  are  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  The  typographical  execution  of  this  edition 
18  very  neat. 

73.  'II  KAINM  AIAOHKII.  Novum  Testamentum  Greece  et  Latinc.  In  antiipiii 
tcetibus  Textum  Versionia  Vulgataj  iinlagjivit,  LectioiiL'S^pie  variaiitos  Steplmni 
notavit,  V.  S.  Venerabili  Jager  in  cunsiltuin  adIiibitOi  Cuustaiitinua  TibciiF.sDOEP. 
Piirisiis,  1842.     Imperial  8vo. 

The  text  of  the  (ireek  Testament  and  of  tho  Latin  Vultiate  rersion  is  printed  in  parall.j 
columns.  As  a  critical  edition  it  is  of  no  value  to  the  schoLir,  as  the  text  it  t)ii\y  a  ttniu  i,f 
those  various  readings  sclc':led  from  (iieek  manuscripts  whiih  are  in  accordance  with  the 
Clementine  edition  of  the  L  tin  vuIgate  version,  the  only  ver-ium  allowed  to  he  auih<-nii(-  by 
the  Komish  church.  In  the  ..pi»endix  are  prinlod  the  various  rcjulings  whuh  (Kcur  in  Robert 
Hlepliens's  third  edition  (Paris,   lo60),  and   in  Grieshach's  second  editiou  (llahu  Saxonum, 

17% 1  HOG)  of  the  Greek  Testament ;  and  which  readings  diller  from  the  text  as  printeil  hv 

Tischendorf.  This  edition  is  a  cumpaniim  to  tiie  imperial  (Klavo  edition  of  the  ^<ptuAgint, 
which  is  noticed  in  p.  72o.  No.  25.  infra;  and  both,  though  t»oId  separately,  form  part  of  th« 
series  of  classic  authors  whose  worlu  are  in  course  of  publiciition  from  tlie  press  of  Messrs. 
Didot.  The  volume  is  printed  in  the  same  upright  sharp  Greek  characters  as  Uidut's  other 
publications. 

[74.  Novum  Testamentum.  Textus  Giiccus  Ver-ionis  Vulgataj  Lailna:,  quern 
in  antiquis  testibus  V.  S.  Venerabili  Jager  in  consilium  adhibito  iinlagu\it  C<»ii- 
Btantinus  TiscuBNDoar.     Farisiis,  184'2.     Small  8vo. 

This  is  the  Greek  text  alone  of  the  preceding  edition :  but  without  the  apj^ndix  of  various 
readings:  it  is  on  that  account  of  even  less  urility,  if  po?«ible,  than  the  one  )uy>l  inentioued. 
(See  "Account  of  Printed  Text,"  p,  1 18.)] 

75.  Novum  Testamentum  GncuJi.  Ad  anti(iuos  tch'es  recensuit,  Lecti<»Me8gue 
VarianteB  Elzevirorum,  Stepliaui,  Griesbachii,  notavit  Constantinua  TiscuK.'«i>i>Kr. 
ParisiiB,  1842.     Small  8vo. 

[This  resembles  io  appturance  \^ry  closely  the  preceding  edition  ;  it  was,  however,  inlende.1 
to  be  nearly  the  same  text  as  thu  Leipsic  eililion  (aliove.  No  12.).  In  an  api^ndix  suljomed 
«t  Midsummer,  1843,  to  the  unsold  copies  of  the  l^eipsic  edition,  lischeiKiorf  stales  of  this 
Paris  impreasion,  "editionem  destinatum  illam  (juidein  imprimis  ad  Francogalloruni  .  t  Anglo- 
rum  usum:*'  in  thia  country,  however,  it  has  not  bet^n  much  used;  and  it  s.'.oii  unte  ti» 
Tischendorf's  knowIc<lge  that  the  work  of  altering  the  hitting  of  t \  {h:  so  jls  to  ad,i|.t  it  to  ibe 
beipsic  readings  had  been  performed  very  careleB-.ly  ;  so  iImI  it  was  about  the  inou  imorr.-.  t 
edition  ever  i.rintetl.     It  is  saiil  that  the  pn.prielois  have  .jused  the  sI.Ki.typr  plaits  to  be 
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recrntty  revised ;  but  even  then  it  Is  a  text  of  no  critical  {mportance.  as  only  exhibitinc 
TirtchendorTs  earliest  opinions,  and  that  without  tliQ  authorities  oo  which  they  were  ba^ed.  J 

[76.  Novum  Testamentuni  Greecb.  Ad  ftiiti(|un8  testes  rccensuit,  Appunitum 
Cnticum  inultis  mtHlis  auctum  ct  correctutn  u|i[H)!tuit,  Coinnicntatiunein  Isii^niricaiii 
prieinisit  Constantinus  TiscHENDuRr,  Tbeol.  Dr.  et  Trof.  Editio  Lipsiensis 
SL'cunrla.     Lipsis,  1849.     Small  8vo. 

This  is  the  most  qnmplete  edition  of  Ti-chcndoiTlntlicrln  piiMivlicil :  it  C4>iitain.i  inanv  of  tlie 
results  of  his  own  pollutions  and  trunscriitta  of  MSS. ;  tliu  luithdriili."*,  Iiowcxer,  me  given  coni- 
j)ciidioush\  and  the  rending^  are  «/«:/«/,  ho  that  it  il.'.-rt  not  priSRiil  unyihiii;;  like  u  complete 
rhtical  apparatus.  It  is  necdIcHS  to  dt  .Hrribc  it  in  iktuil  here,  hi  itA  leading  featiirps  have  Iweti 
enumerated  above^  pp.  13*i,  I3'J.     S*-e  olso  **  Act-uniii  ..t  tliu  rnnlfd  Tuxt,"  |i|i.  1 18— 12H.] 

[77.  Novum  Testamcntuin  Oraccc.  Arl  nii(ii|ii(H  tratts  ilcniin  leroiwuit,  Appnra- 
tum  Critieum  oiiiiii  studio  pcrfectum  npposuit,  ('oinmenlntioiiciii  l>iijro^icu.n  praj- 
textuit  Constuntinus  Tischenvorf.     Kdiiio  septiitm.     8v(>. 

Tlie  first  pari  of  this  edition  wiw  issued  ahout  the  close  of  IK65.  It  ftiipcars  from  the  stale- 
ments  made  by  Dr.  Ti.schendurf  tliat  its  pro^^i.sH  ihnnigh  the  pre-'S  will  he  hut  atuw,  a<)  it  I-*  tn 
contain  a  complett  conspectus  of  the  various  reading?*  of  tli»'  MSS.  cnjlutrii  hy  the  etlitor  and  of 
the  ancient  versions,  &c.  In  filling  up  Ihe  outline  funiinhed  l>y  his  c<lition  of  lH-19,  the  eilitor 
has  evidently  taken  considcnlile  pains;  but  us  it  was  nnt  funned  nt  o\uf.  fruin  the  niHtcrijili 
themselves,  but  oidy  by  adding  in  what  hud  been  pre\iou.<tly  pKM^e  I  by,  ii  is  nut  iur|»ii»Hi^ 
that  omissions  may  still  be  nuticed :  perhiipH,  however,  when  the  I'lolu^'uniena  appear  it  Kill 
be  found  that  the  editor  acted  on  some  (leliiiiie  primiple  as  to  what  he  pa<sud  by.  This  cditi'ji 
is  called  the  geventh,  by  adding  to  tho  twu  fuinier  1^'ipsic  and  the  lline  I'aris  edition:!,  certain 
impressions  of  the  mere  text.  When  this  editiun  is  cumplelc  it  will  piubably  be  the  must  full 
and  convenient  manual  of  the  vaiious  readings  and  their  authorities  that  lina  ever  appeared.] 

78.  'H  KAINM  AIAOHKH.  The  New  Testament :  consisting' ..f  the  Greek  Tostii- 
men t  of  Scholz,  with  the  readin^.^,  both  textual  nnd  niurginul^  of  Ciriesbach;  and 
the  variations  of  Stephens,  155U;  Hozn,  1598;  and  the  Klzovir,  1G33;  with  tlie 
English  authorised  Version  and  it3  Marginal  Kendoriiigs.  London,  [)842.] 
Small  8vo. 

In  this  very  neatly  printed  and  portable  edition,  the  typngiaphical  inarruraries  occurring  in 
the  Greek  text  of  Scholz  have  boi-n  can-fully  curreited,  and  every  vanntiun  between  it  and 
Oriesbach'a  smaller  edition,  printed  ut  Lcipsic  in  tH05.  lias  bet-n  puittted  <>iil ;  togi-ther  with  all 
those  readings  of  lli«  value  of  which  lirietbach  has  expreswd  atiy  jml^tiK  nC.  The  varialinns 
of  Stephens,  Ueza,  And  the  Klzevirs  are  given  from  the  cdiliiin  f«pf<)tied  in  the  title.  Tlio 
Knglish  authorised  version  is  printed  uc'onliiig  to  the  fir^t  e<litinii  of  iHl  I  (the  italic  word.i  <rf 
whirh  have  been  carefully  followed),  with  th<;  whide  of  the  marginril  renderings.  The  pnra- 
graplis  into  which  the  Englicih  text  has  been  divided  have  been  Hriunge<l  to  correspond  witli 
the  (iieek. 


\ 


79.  TII2  KAINirs:  AI\OIIKlli:  "AMWrA,  K<Mr«P,„y(^.  Kc  rnu  'li-Troy^^.r^uou 
nirnroir,  tm  ^t*ffiy'.  [Ildited  by  the  Kev.  JubUph  Jowktt,  A.M.  Cuinbridgo; 
at  the  Pitt  IVef^s,  184:t.]      18nio. 

A  very  beautiful  pttcket  eililion  of  the  (Jreek  Ti  stamont.  It  contains  the  Textus  Recepdrs, 
taken  from  the  fii»t  IJzi-vir  cilitinn  punted  at  Leydrn  iti  IG24,  Hlii<h  is  divided  into  f>ei'tii>ns 
or  paragraphs  according  to  Itengera  edition  printed  in  I7:il.  At  the  fuot  of  the  page  are  printed 
parallel  pa-t-^ages  from  Cuunullei's  edition,  prinlt-d  at  Ainitcnlani  in  li>7.'>,  wliich  have  been 
carefully  revised  and  corrected  by  the  editur,  the  Kov.  Joseph  JowK-rr,  A.  M 

80.  *H  KAINII  .aUtUIKII,  EK.  TH2  IIAA  MAS  AIAOMKIIS  KATA  TOYS 
*BBAOMIIK()NTA  KPjM HNIiVOM KNM.  Novum  Testanientuin  Graecura,  Kdilio 
Hellenisticft.  [lOditetl  by  the  Uev.  Edwiml  \Villiiiin  Gkiniield,  M.A.]  Londini, 
1843.     2  vols.  8vo. 

The  express  de-tign  of  the  learned  editor  is  to  illastratc  the  etylo  of  the  New  Testament  hr  a 
minute  and  comprehensive  anHlysis  of  the  Septuagint  verniun  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  tmii 
to  substitute,  in  lieu  of  rabbinical  authoritu-s  and  heathen  writers,  the  muio  a{)propriale  and 
befitting  aids  which  are  so  abundantly  furni.xlicd  by  that  ancient  and  venerable  translaliun. 
The  eubiect,  indeed,  has  t>ecn  incidentally  noticed  by  some  lexicogrupher-s  but  it  whs  reserrnJ 
for  the  Uev.  K.  VV.  Urinlicid  to  apply  this  version  on  a  larger  scale  to  the  critical  understAnding 
of  the  New  Teftament. 

For  this  purpose  lio  hns,  with  sincnlar  industry  and  patience  of  research,  collated  almost 
every  word  and  phrase  of  the  lircek  le^taincnt  which  is  to  be  fuund  in  the  Septungint;  and 
which  he  has  placed  under  ea*  h  separate  verse,  so  that  the  eye  may  immediately  perceive  the 
illustration.  When  a  wurd  or  phi ase  docs  not  occur  in  (he  Si-piiuigint,  assistance  is  soa^ht 
from  the  (trcek  A{>ocrvphul  bouks,  aiul  also  from  thu  Jewifih  uuthur.H.  I'hilo  and  Jnsfphus,  liotb 
of  whom  wrote  in  Ihetireek  language.  Occasionally,  n  striking  illiHtrntion  is  inserted  frvta 
th«  writing!*  of  the  Apni^tultc  fatheis  or  from  some  of  tlie  eurliettt  Hellenistic  remains;  but 
thaiitf  are  unitnrnily  inclo'^ed  in  biH>kets»  in  order  to  nIimw  their  minor  inipurtau'e,  and  (o 
iitLiniate   iliat   the>    are  de->igui-d   nii'rely   fur  philulugii  ul   pur|»oie:4.      I  he  (|uutatiuii:i  from  the 
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works  of  IMitloare  particularly  valuable,  as  they  are  almost  in  the  very  words  of  the  S«>ptnagint 
This  Is  a  very  important  testimony  to  the  uutlienticilx  of  ttiat  version,  and  tf»  the  fad  that  it 
has  come  down  to  us  without  any  serious  mutilation,  f'liilo  bait  cited  several  thousand  pai.-*ages 
fruin  the  Old  Testament,  which  are  almost  invariably  in  the  words  of  the  Septuagint  vcrsiun, 
us  we  now  find  it  extant  \n  what  is  comnionlv  called  the  Vatican  text  'J'here  is  also  another 
liencfit  to  )>e  derived  from  this  beautifully  and  arcurately  executed  edition  of  the  (ireek  Ter^ta- 
inent,  which  cost  the  learned  editor  the  unremitting  labuur  of  ten  years:  viz.  That,  \\hile  it 
lays  0|«n  the  various  forms  of  the  New  Testament  Greek,  it  leads  on  tne  mind  of  the  thoughtful 
student  to  (he  interior  meaning  of  the  sacred  writers. 

At  the  end  of  the  work  there  is  a  cumprchensive  list  of  the  texts  (upwards  ofthrce  liuiidreil) 
which  are  ':ited  io  the  New  Testament  from  the  Ohl.  These  are  judiciously  exhibited  in 
parallel  columns,  so  as  to  enable  the  student  to  judge  for  himself  how  nearly  they  in  gnierat 
approach  to  the  language  of  the  Septuagint  vetoiun. 

81.  Codex  Ephreeiui  Syri  Uescrij>tus  ....  Edidit  Constanlinus  TisciiKNixiBr. 
UpKiie,  1H43.     Folio. 

I'or  an  account  of  this  etlition  see  p.  CHO.  No.  4.  iupr<\  among  the  facsimile  editions  of  manu- 
al ripts  containing  the  New  Testament. 

82.  H  K  AINH  AIAHIIKH.  Novum  Teslaincntum  Oriccc.  Kx  recognilinne 
Knappii  cmcndatius  edidit,  ArgunienioriuiKiue  Notationes,  Locks  I'aritllelnM,  .■\n- 
iM4tatinncin  Criticam,  et  indices  ailJfiMt  Caroius  Gud()lrudua  Guliehnus  Tiieile, 
]V<)f.  Jjipsieiisis.      Kditiu  elereutypa.      J..ip3iu;,  1844.      IHiiKt. 

tor  this  edition  bil>lical  students  are  indebted  to  the  t:iiter|iri.<oiig  pnbli-'lifr,  Mr.  Ibnihard 
'J'auchnilz,jun.,  to  whose  zeal  fur  proinoling  the  Rtiid\  of  Ha<  ivd  litiTainrt-  wdlmg  ti->'tnii<riiv 
bus  already  been  ofl'ered  in  the  preceiliiig  pages.  rruiV^Hor  Ilitile.  tlie  editui,  h.is  ui  iiiratfly 
reprinted  the  text  of  Knappe's  edition  t>f  the  Greek  'J'c-*t.iniOMt,  wlm  h  is  dc.-M-nbed  in  p.  (i'.ifi. 
No.  Jti.  Mupra.  The  Greek  text  Is  printed  in  two  coin  inns  in  a  ^'oi.ill  Imt  distiiu  i  type,  heing 
divided  into  chapters  and  verses.  At  the  bead  ol  ckIi  ciiapttT  Uic  ediiur  has  pbu-ed  a  Hain- 
mary  of  its  contents;  and  in  the  inner  part  of  each  oilnnin  lu-  has  |iriiit<-d  the  ifi/f^  juralNI 
passages.  The  books  of  the  New 'JcHtament  are  (ullowed  liy  sevi-niy  p.ig'i  uf  •■  Amn.i.itiu 
Critica,"  which  exhibit  the  various  reailin^s  in  the  editiuni  uf  ilit;  h-xtu-i  Id-i  i-)»iii-<,  (iii<--li.i.  h, 
Knuppe,  Scbuiz,  IJaliii,  l.achntann,  nod 'i  im  henilurf,  and  al^o  the  oldest  iiiiiniM  ri)its  \tliiiti 
snp|K>rt  particular  readings.  The  work  concludes  \s\\U  an  indi-x  of  |ia.H-4.i^M>rt  tiuui  ti>t  (>,] 
Testament  which  are  cited  in  the  New,  nnd  ulsu  of  the  "  rernupH;  ICvaiiirt-lit  je."  tir  s«r«  timii  i-t 
the  ICpisth-s  and  (junpcls  which  are  read  ou  Sundax  s  and  on  certain  festival  days  in  the 
Lutheran  churches  in  Germany. 

I'rof.  Theile's  editiun  of  tlie  Greek  Testamctit  is  H[ie'iiilly  adapted  fur  those  who  have  inH 
much  time  fur  minute  critical  inquiries  conreniing  v.inuui  rciidingi,  or  wliu  caniiut  i  uminjiiid 
ficce.'^s  to  the  larger  and  more  ex|>ensive  ci  ilical  cdiiiuiiH  ul'  tin-  Gu-ek  Testament ;  and  wIh-iIdt 
we  consider  the  neatness  uf  the  t\  |K)graphical  ex(.'ruti(ii)  the  luw  price  at  which  it  is  suM,  i.r 
the  critical  results  which  it  exhibits  in  a  coinparali\  uly  »Mialt  sjiace,  it  demands  and  is  dt- 
serving  of  every  connncndatioo. 

83.  AII()KAA"i'4'l£     IlllOY     XIMI'IOV     d    Apynnov     Ai'x.y^m^w,/    #rc'o    tin.,.        TliC 

Kouk  of  Revelation  in  Greek,  edited  I'roni  ancient  aiitluirities :  With  a  new  Lni'Iir^h 
Vcrsiuii  and  various  Headings.  Jiy  bainuel  i'rideaux  Tblgi^lxes.  Luudun, 
1844.     8vu. 

'J'his  beautifully  ond  accurately  printed  edition  of  the  A|)ocnIyp3e  contains — 1.  Thpfin.  1^ 
text,  editud  on  the  authority  of  the  most  uncieiit  niaiiu-scripis  and  versions  j  2.  On  ilie  i.|.|..i--i- 
page  a  faithful  Kngliuh  version  of  the  Groek  t*xt;  ;i.  Itt-iieath  the  text  are  exIiJ.n.-d  thr 
readings,  which  are  more  or  less  probable;  tlie  reading-*  of  ihe  Klzevjr  edition  print. d  m  I'.-^i, 
and  a  selection  of  the  various  readings  winch  are  at  all  aupporit'd  by  an(  itnt  inaiiu-s.  ri|.t-.  I.y 
many  more  recent  manuscripts,  ur  by  the  carlie-'l  piinied  ediiiuns  tu^etlor  with  a  (l,i->tiu-d 
statement  of  the  authorities  for  such  readings.  Tu  the  \\liulu  is  pretixtd  an  ininHhit  thin  roii- 
taiuing  an  account  of  the  object  and  plan  of  this  ediiiun;  a  review  of  the  stale  of  the  (irt-i  k 
text  uf  the  Uook  of  Revelation,  and  of  the  sources  of  the  eiiiendatiun  vf  the  Gieek  text,  tugrilicr 
will)  the  mode  adopted  by  the  editor  in  ananging  the  critical  materials  and  Ibrming  Lite  text. 

fThia  was  the  first  attempt  of  the  present  writrr  to  direct  juiiilic  attention  in  iIih  country, 
through  the  revision  of  any  part  of  the  ttxt  of  Holy  Scripture,  to  the  principle  of  recurnuice  to 
the  older  authorities  and  better  attested  reudings.  It  was  alinust  on  its  lirst  uppcaranrt;  du- 
»rribed  as  above  (with  farther  coniniendutions)  bv  Mr.  Hoine.  It  is  in  many  re.'*[M;<t«  what 
the  e<litor  would  now  regard  as  ver}'  incomplete.  Some  t>f  the  inaccuracies  are  attnbuiuldc  to 
the  same  causes  as  the  various  readings  in  MSS.  They  gave  the  present  nriler  a  (irjctM.il 
lesson  that  the  tendency  of  the  ancient  copyists  h.is  been  transuiiited  to  their  undoubted  sut - 
cessors  the  modern  compositors,  namely,  to  remove  8U|»posed  misiukes,  and  to  avoid  iuiagin(.'d 
iolecisins,  even  when  the  question  is  what  is  the  |ilural  terininatiuii  of  a  foreign  wonl. 

This  edition  has  been  lur  some  years  out  of  print;  the  Kiiglit»li  Iranslstiun  of  the  revised 
Greek  text  was  issued  separately,  after  having  been  ai,'aiii  revised:  "The  Kook  of  Kevelaiion 
translated  from  the  ancient  Greek  text,  by  S.  1*.  1  regellcN  IH^'.l."  I'imo.  In  the  intro.lu.  tion 
to  the  Greek  and  English  Kevclation  in  18t4,  the  editor  announced  his  intention  of  preparing 
a  Greek  text  based  on  ancient  authorities  (a  work  begun  in  IH.^H),  and  the  deUileiJ  /»ri»«/i-t7u* 
of  the  edition  was  circulated  in  1H4H,  and  appended  to  the  English  translation  of  the  Apucalypba 

in  1»41>.1 
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84.  The  British  Edition  of  the  Greek  Tcatntnent;  comprining  a  full  ami  eincl 
Collation  of  all  Manuscripts  of  the  Originjil  Greek,  and  of  tlie  Peshiio  Syriac 
Version,  now  deposited  in  Gnat  lirilain  ;  wiili  the  Klzevir  Text  and  Critical  I'ro- 
le);omena.     By  the  llev.  Frederick  Henry  Scrivkner,  M. A.    Lonihm.    !2  vols.  4io. 

'Diis  important  edition  was  announced  in  1H15.  Its  editor  was  advantageously  known  to 
biblical  scholars  by  his  "  Supplement  to  the  nuthoriscd  ICnglisli  Version  of  the  NcwTeslsnirnt  • 
being  a  critical  Illustration  of  its  more  ilillicult  passages  from  the  Syriac  Latin,  and  earlier 
English  Versions;"  the  first  volume  of  which  had  been  suine  time  before  the  public  The 
design  of  Ibis  arduous  work  (which  was  honoured  by  the  patronage  of  his  (irace  the  late  Areh- 
bishop  of  Canterbury  and  tu-mty-thrK  other  prelates)  was  to  put  the  biblical  scholar  in  pos- 
session of  od  the  various  readings  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testunient,  tireek  and  Syrmc 
now  deposited  in  these  realms,  and  which  have  been  almost  entirely  neglected  by  critical 
editors  since  the  time  of  Mill.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Scrivener  in  his'l'rospectuMhat  out  of 
about  160  Grtdt  MSS.  existing  in  this  counliy,  nearly  lixty  have  not  been  examineil  at  alL 
while  our  acquaintance  with  most  of  the  rest  is  too  Blight  or  inaccurate  to  be  de|>ended  on  for 
critical  purposes'  His  St/riac  materials  were  to  coii.iiai  of  about  ten  MSS.  in  the  Uritiah 
Mubeum,  which  have  not  hitherto  been  examineil,  a  collation  of  three  others  for  which  lie  ia 
iudebted  to  the  well-known  liberality  of  I'rofeMor  Lee,  and  to  the  previous  collections  made  bv 
tichaaf,  Adier,  Jones,  and  other  labourers  in  thin  important  department  of  biblical  literature.    ' 

[It  seems  as  if  Mr.  Scrivener  hail  relinquished  the  intention  of  publishing  the  edition  above 
announced.  The  "Collation  of  about  twenty  Greek  IISS.  of  the  Holy  Uospels"  which  he  pifb- 
lished  in  1858  (see  above,  p.  145.),  contains  a  [Kirtinn  of  the  materials  which  were  proposed  to 
be  included  in  the  edition  thus  announced.  If  it  had  appeared  it  would  have  given  very  exact 
information  as  to  the  MSS.  in  this  country :  whether  lliejiB  materials  would  in  gtiitial  be  of 
importance  as  authorities  for  restoring  the  (ircek  text,  or  whether  they  would  not  be  lor  the 
greater  part  evidences  of  the  deteriuratiuna  brought  in  by  copyists,  is  wholly  a  diH'ereiit  quea- 
tion.  'I'iiose  who  least  agree  with  the  critical  estimate  foniied  by  Mr.  Scrivener,  must  bear  full 
testimony  to  his  zeal  and  the  exactitude  of  what  he  has  been  able  to  accomplish.] 

[85.  The  Apocalypse,  or  Book  of  Revelation ;  the  original  Greek  Text,  with 
MUS.  collations;  an  English  traiislutl<in  and  hiirniony,  with  Notes  ....  by 
Chr.  WoBuswoBTH,  D.l).  Canon  of  Wej'iniiiister,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  &c.     London,  1849.     8vo. 

The  Greek  text  in  this  cilition  is  twofold:  Scliolz'a  and  that  formed  by  the  eilitor,  on  the 
authority  of  the  oldest  MSS.  A  Greek  I'eataiiicut  by  the  aaiuo  editor  has  now  beeu  au- 
uuunced.] 

[86.  The  Greek  Testament;  with  a  criticiilly  revised  Text,  a  digest  of  various 
readings,  marginal  references  to  verbal  and  idioinutic  usage,  rrolegnmcna,  and  a 
critical  and  excgctieal  Commentary.  Fur  the  use  of 'riienlogical  Students  and 
Ministers.  By  llenry  Ai.fori),  M.A.,  Vicar  of  WynieswuM,  Leicestershire,  and 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  two  volumes.  Vol.  I.  containing 
the  four  Gospels.     London,  1849.     8vo. 

The  Greek  Testament  .  ...  By  Henry  Alford,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  Wymeswold, 
Leicestershire,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  three  volumes. 
Vol.  IL  containing  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistles  to  the  Komans  and 
Corinthians.     London,  1852.  8vo.     Vol.  III.  1856. 

The  Greek  Testament  ....  By  Henry  Alford,  B.D.,  Minister  of  Quebec 
Chapel,  London,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  iliree 
volumes.  Vol.  I.  containing  the  Four  Gospels.  Second  Ediliun.  Loodon,  1854 
8vo. 

in ybur  volumes.    Vol.  III.  containing  Galatians  to  i'hilemnn.   London, 

1856. 

Mr.  Alford's  editions  are  specified  above,  au  far  as  material  change  or  revision  has  been 
introduced:  the  plan  has  graitiially  expanded  from  two  volumes  to  /i'ur,  the  last  of  which  ia 
yet  to  be  publisbexl.  Mr.  Alford's  critical  priuciplea,  and  the  formation  ol  Ins  text,  have  becu 
considered  atiovo  (pp.  l-l'2 — 144.).  '1  ho  notes  of  this  editor  on  quetiliona  of  philology  and  inter- 
pretation show  that  he  hua  thought  for  himself ;  though  without  ol'jcctiiig  to  adopt  the  opjniuiw 
of  others.  It  should  be  observed  that  some  of  his  theories  are  peculiar,  and  such  as  cannot  eaaily 
be  reconciled  with  the  absolute  accuracy  of  the  facts  detuileit  by  the  inspired  writers.  Ilia  ex- 
treme dislike  of  those  whom  he  spcuka  of  as  harmonhrn  has  led  hiiii  thus  to  niagnily  many  of 
the  seeming  diiHcultiea  in  tho  narrations  of  the  Kvungelists ;  even  where  the  merest  explanaiioo 
would  be  deemed  amply  sufiiciuiit  if  thedifliculty  hail  been  found  in  the  productions  of  ordinary 
writers.  The  "marginal  references  to  verbal  and  idiomatic  usage"  ilescrve  tube  8|H>ciallv  noticed: 
for  they  appear  to  have  been  compiled  with  immense  labour  and  scrupulous  care,  though  they 
are  more  likely  to  be  passed  by  with  but  little  observation  than  any  oilier  porliou  of  the  work. 

'  Of  these  the  Codex  Cotlonianua,  tho  text  of  which  has  been  aime  puhliahed  by  Tischea- 
dorf,  waa  specified  by  Mr.  Scrivener  as  having  been  almost  entirely  neglected. 
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Tlii>i.c  who  study  them  most  will  most  fully  apprehend  their  utility:  those  who  wish  to  Icirn 
//.MHM'i/f/  will  derive  no  benefit  from  them,  since  it  involves  thought  and  indutiry  to  use  Iliein. 

In  loiinection  with  charges  of  plagiarism  brought  against  Mr.  Alford's  first  edition  of  vol.  i. 
it  is  light  to  refer  to  his  very  satisfactory  and  complete  refutation  contained  in  *'  \  Kcph-  to  n 
iccciiL  Article  in  the  *  (Christian  Rcimoti  brant  cr,'  Lion  Ion  :  Ki\-iiigtoris,  IH.'tl."  'I'liia  is  not  the 
lace  to  remark  fartln-r  than  has  been  iloiic  above,  tipnii  any  peculiarities  of  Htatenicnl  fotinil  in 
Ir.  Alfoul's  pages.  Much  may  in  auccpcding  editions  lie  lironghl  to  a  consistent  tone  of  thought 
ulid  exples.sion  us  to  the  plenary  authority  of  all  Scripture  statements.] 

[87.  Biostbb's  Large-l'rint  Greek  Testument.  'II  Kiiiiij  AoiOqrq.  The  New 
Testament,  the  'Received  Text,"  with  selected  various  rcadin;>s  from  (irios- 
baeh,  Scholz,  Lachinuiin,  and  Tischendorf,  and  references  to  parallel  pa^sa^es. 
London.    [1851.]     8vo. 

This  edition,  from  the  size  of  the  type,  is  remarkably  convenient  for  ordinary'  reading.  In 
the  title,  "  text  of  ftlill"  would  be  more  exact  than  "  received  text"] 

[88.  The  Epistle  to  the  Ilehrcws,  in  (Jreck  and  Knolish,  with  an  Analy^is  and 
Excgelical  Coiiiinentary.  By  Siiiiiiiel  H  Turmeb.  D.l).,  I'niCesSMr  of  Biblical 
Learning  and  Interptetation  of  Siiijituie  in  the  General  Theiiliioji.al  Seniiiiaiy, 
and  of  the  Hebrew  Language  and  Literature  in  Columbia  Colleire,  N.Y.  New 
York,  1852.     8vo. 

The  E|iistle  to  the  Rimi.ins,  in  Greek  and  English.  (By  the  same.)  New  York, 
185.'t.     8vo. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  in  Greek  nnd  English.  (By  the  same.)  New 
York,  1856.     8vo. 

The  plan  of  these  three  volumes  is  siniilnr:  the  Greek  'fext  ami  the  l-!iiglisli  version  are 
placed  in  parallel  cohiinns;  and  the  notes  (in  whiili  questions  of  te.xtu.il  t  ritieism  are  o.ca- 
sionally  discussed)  octiipy  the  greater  portion,  and  at  times  the  whole  of  tlie  page.] 

[89  The  New  Testament  in  Greek,  with  English  Notes.  By  the  Kev.  ,1.  F. 
Macmicii.vki.,  MA.      Lmidoii,  IH.'i.')  ] 

[90.  The  (inek  Testament,  with  Notes,  Grumniatie  d  and  Exejrclical  lly  \V. 
WunsTKR,  M.A,  of  King's  College,  London,  late  Kllow  of  tiiaen's  t'oll.-^'.-, 
Cambridge;    and  \V.  F.   Wii.Kihso.N,  .M.A.,   Vicar  of  St.  \Verlmi;;li,   Derby,   l.ue 

Theological  Tutor  in  Cheltenham  College.     Vol.  1.,  (io.speis  iind  Acts.      I iloii, 

1854.     8vo. 

"  This  Cfnuincntarv  is  certainly  superior  to  those  gcnorallc  placed  in  the  hands  of  theolo- 
gical students  in  ICnglalid,  befoie'tlie  appearance  of  .Mr.  Allor.l's  e.lition.  With  this  it  his  no 
claim  whate\er  to  be  ranked,  and  can  only  huld  its  ground  in  so  f.ir  as  it  address,  s  n-ell  to  a 

dilfereiit  class  of  sludcuts,  who  may  not  he  picp.ircd  to  deal  "  illi  the  in eiiious  qiu-t s  ihs- 

cussed  ill  Mr  Alford's  notes The  notes  are  brief  and  clearly  expressed,  and  «ill  d.iiil.lle.sa 

be  found  useful  under  the  limitations  intiinated  above."    (Kev.  J.  11.  l.iglitf..ot,  in  "Journal  o( 
Classical  and  Sacred  Thilology,"  Dec.  IH.w,  p  3ii0.) 

The  text  ia  suliatantinlly  tlia't  of  Stephens,  l.idl).  The  principal  purpose  of  the  e<lition  oppears 
to  be  the  excgetical  notes;  in  this  portion  of  their  work  the  editors  profess  especially  to  main- 
tain, in  all  its  fulness,  orthodox  and  evangelical  truth.] 

[91.  A  Critical  and  Grnmniiilical  Cominentary  on  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  with  a  revised  translation,  by  C.  J.  Ei.ncirTT,  M.A.,  Hector  of  IMton. 
Uuthtnd,  and  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cumbridge.     London,  1854.     8vo. 

[91.*  on  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Kpliesi:iiis.      1855. 

"On  the  whole,  Mr.  Ellicott's  editions  of  the  Gal  tians  and  Kphesians  stand  at  the  head  of 
the  New  Testament  literature  of  llligland  for  patient  and  ac  urate  wholarship,  and  »ill  not 
suffer  from  a  comparison  with  the  best  works  of  Germany."  (Kev.  J.  IJ.  Liglitfoot,  in  "  Journal 
of  i;la.ssical  and  Sacred  I'hilology,"  March,  I8.iil,  p.  8.j.) 

As  to  the  text  ado|ited  by  Mr.  Kllicott,  see  above,  p.  1 14.] 

[92.  The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Tlie.ssalonians,  Galatians,  Romans;  with 
Critical  Notes  and  Dissertations,  Ity  Heniamin  .lowtTT,  MA.,  Fellow  an  I  Tutor 
of  Balliol  College,  Oxford  [now  Kigiiis  I'lobssor  of  Gr,-ek].  Lon.|..ii,  1835. 
2  vols.  8vo. 

The  text  odopted  bv  Trofes-sor  Jowelt  is  that  of  Larhinann  ;   »liii  li  he  iipln.lds  with  a  degree 

of  absoluU-neas  which' would  never  have  been  done  by  IjuI inn  liiiiiself.     In  the  ilepariiMent 

of  criticism  these  volumes  are  an  earnest  endeavour  to  lotrodu.e  iiiicertaiuly  into  all  .New 
TesUment  iihilology,  and  to  renre,senl  .'it.  I'aul  as  using  in  Ins  Kpisllea  a  loiigue  with  ihe  l,,r.o 
and  the  oronrietiee  of  which  he  was  but  partially  acquainted,  (.-sec  this  discussed  by  Mi. 
Jl^ghtf^t^  in  "Journal  of  Classical  and  Sacred  I'hilology."  March,  18.,il,  pp  103-lna.) 

It  is  well  known  that  Professor  Jowett  has  made  lliese  volumes  the  vehi.  le  for  lotiodn.ini; 
many  theological  noveltie^  so  as  virtually  (and  probably  expressly)  to  set  aside  the  real  atone- 
ment and  sacrifice  of  Christ  and  other  truths  on  which  real  Protestants  are  and  have  been  fully 
..'iced  as  taught  most  expressly  by  the  inspind  wiitcib  of  the  New  lesUmenLj 
"  z  /  4 
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[93.  The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  CoriiitliiunH;  nith  Critical  Notei  and 
Dissertations.  By  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stahlbt,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Canterbury,  ltt« 
Fellow  Biiil  Tutor  of  University  College,  Oxford,  &c.  London,  IfW5.  2  vols.  Svo. 
Mr.  Stanley  also  adopts  implicitly  tlie  text  of  I.jichmann,  ami  that,  too,  in  the  parts  In  which 
Lachmann  hiniseir  gave  the  warning  as  lu  the  caution  that  should  be  observed.  (As  to  this 
vork  in  general,  see  Mr.  Lightfoot,  as  referred  to  in  connection  with  Mr.  Jowett's  volumes.) 

In  the  depnrtnient  of  philology  Mr.  Stanley  appears  to  have  engaged  in  that  for  which  be 
WHS  not  Httcd  ;  and  that  it  has  been  needful  lu  vindicate  St  Paul's  use  of  words  and  his  Ian. 
guage  In  general  from  the  uncertainty  which  was  niialakenly  alleged  to  pervade  it. 

The  only  bearing  which  Mr.  Jowett's  and  Mr.  Stanley's  volumes  have  on  the  text  of  ths 
New  Testament  is  found  in  their  acquiescence  in  what  they  tuppoud  to  be  the  deAiiite  con- 
clusions of  Laclnnann.  ]I*-nce  it  has  been  nccilf^il  to  re-examine  and  to  restate  what  that  critic 
fro|HiMi>d,  antl  what  be  coiiMxIeretl  that  he  bad  elfcrted :  be  sought  to  recover  the  true  ban* 
ur  the  genuine  text,  so  that  that  end  might  n/tertoartU  be  the  more  surely  and  definitely 
reached.] 

[94.  The  Orcek  Text  of  the  Gospels,  with  prolegomena,  notes,  and  references, 
for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Collcces.  By  the  Rev.  h!  C.  Adams,  M.A.,  late  Fellow 
of  Miijidalen  College,  Oxford.     London,  1856.     Small  8vo.] 

[!lj.  The  fJreuk  New  Testament,  editeil  from  ancient  authorities;  with  the 
vnriiiiis  ri'Bdin;.'s  of  all  the  ancient  MSS.,  the  ancient  versions,  and  earlier  ecclc- 
siii.iliial  writers  (to  Kusebius  inclusive);  together  with  the  Latin  Version  ol 
Jerome,  from  the  Codex  Amiatinus  of  the  sixth  century.  By  S.  P.  Tbeoellbs, 
LL.O.      1  vol.  4to.      (Now  in  the  Press.) 

I  fhnuld  lint  have  given  the  title  of  m}-  own  unfinished  work  in  the  list  of  editions,  had  not 
lliu  Kcv.  T.  II.  Home  thus  intriHluced  it  (in  tlie  npfttndix  to  his  Hibliographical  List)  when  it  wuj 
:iiAt  dcliiiili-lv  tuiiioiiiiriMl.  The  pn-viuus  cotLitiitii^.  and  the  manner  in  which  1  use  the  mste- 
ri.il.s  .^'i  lolliitcd.  are  iiieiitioncil  above,  pp.  140,  l-ll,  and  in  "Account  of  the  Printed  Ti'xt.** 
p[i.  1:1-'  -174.  Tile  nullioritics  ore  ;*o  ftrran^eil  a.-*  to  bring  together  tlni.'ie  which  belong  to  (he 
Siiiiie  cliiM!*:  tliii-4  the  most  aiuieiit  bn,lv  nf  MSS.  sre  lllwu^9  |il;i,-ed  lirst;  then  the  later  uiiciuls 
uiilcli  ogrce  Willi  ibcm  ;i'*  to  text;  then  a  few  cursive  AISS,  the  text  of  wliicb  is  of  specisl 
itnpifrtuiice ;  and  ufterw.irds  the  nia.'^s  of  the  lutir  niiciuls.  '1  be  imcicnt  vcrsioiiH  have  lieLMi 
thorougbty  re-e.xiiiiiincd  as  tar  a.i  povsibic  ;  nii<l  the  early  citations  have  been  specially  gathered 
tugctbei  iinil  re-verilicd  :  to  all  ot  tlifsc  llie  r>  Irri-ini-  to  the  na-^-'age  of  the  writer  is  fully  given. 
Tile  cviilciire,  in  all  cjihch  of  real  coiitlict,  i.i  I'lilly  slaleil  on  lioth  sides.  At  every  opening  it  is 
at  once  sIkami  wluit  M.SS  ami  versions  hic  lilfd  art  li,  ing  exiaiit  in  Ibo  tuo  pages  before  the 
eve ;  and  where  any  of  tlief*e  are  dele"  tivc,  it  i^  at  ipitce  tiotii  cil  in  the  margin.  The  tmtrr  in 
which  these  aiitliorities  are  placetl  in  the  coMN|tv<-liis  dill'i-rs  in  ttin  [laKK-iilur  from  Mr.  Alford's 
evlitioii,  that  the  more  ancient  arc  placed  lii^t  Itrre  as  well  us  in  the  iioli-s,  so  tbut  it  is  at  i>ii<  e 
evident  whclher  any  of  these  leading  autliurities  are  or  are  not  extant  in  the  passage  uiitler 
consideration. 

The  |iortions  of  the  (jreck  text,  and  various  readings,  given  above,  p.  315.  aci^.,  show  the 
arrangenietit  of  authorities,  &c.  in  this  edition  now  in  progress.] 


On  the  Critical  Edition  of  (he  Greek  Testament,  reported  to  be  edited  at  Rome, 
hy  Cardinal  Mau 

Much  interest  was  excited  in  consequence  of  an  announcement,  in  the  year  1836, 
by  Dr.  Wiseman  (since  titular  bishop  of  Melipotamus,  subsequently  a  Cardinal, 
Hinl  also  styled  Abp.  of  Westminster),  that  the  late  Cardinal  Mai  was  employed 
nil  a  new  critical  edition  of  the  Creek  Testament.  The  following  is  the  statement 
of  \)r.  Wiseman  :  — 

"  When  Monsignor  Mai,  lately  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  suggested  to  Leo  XII.  the 
propriety  of  publishing  the  Now  Testament  of  the  (wbx  Vaticanns,  his  Holiness 
replied,  that  he  would  wish  the  whole,  incluiling  the  Uld,  to  be  accurately  printed. 
Ulwn  this,  the  learneil  prelate  unilertnok  the  task,  and  advanced  as  far  aa  St  Mark's 
Ciospel.  Not  satisfied  with  the  execution  of  the  work,  he  has  since  recommenced 
it  on  a  ilifferent  plan.  The  New  Testament  is  finished,  and  the  Old  considerably 
nilvancciL  This  publication  will  be  the  mo.st  satii^factory  proof  of  how  little 
uppnbcnsion  is  felt  in  Koine  of  any  'injury  to  the  Christian  religion'  from  the 
critical  studv  of  the  Holy  Kcripturcs."  (Lectures  on  the  IkmnectJon  between 
Science  and  Itevelation,  vol.  ii.  lect.  x.  pp.  I'JII,  I'Jl.) 

The  iiiteicst  produced  by  this  announcement  was  yet  further  augmented  in  lh« 
year  l^4J  by  the  fidlowiiig  intelligence  from  the  "  Aniiales  de  la  Philosophig 
Chretieiine,"  tor  April,  184'2  (published  at  Paris),  which  was  circulated  throughout 
Euro|ie  in  various  literary  journals. — 

*«The  illustrious  Cardinal  Aiigelo  Mai  bos  just  finished  a  work,  on  which  he  has 
been  engaged  for  more  than  ten  years,  viz.  an  edition  of  the  New  TcsUiment, 
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with  the  variations  of  all  the  MSS.  found  in  the  principal  libraries  of  Home  and 
of  the  rest  of  Italy,  and  with  numerous  notes  full  of  (ibilological  researches.  The 
text  taken  by  the  cardinal  for  the  basis  of  bis  edition  is  that  of  the  celebrated 
MS.  numbered  I'iUU,  in  the  librar}-  of  the  Vatican,  which  is  dated  as  far  back  as 
the  sixth  century.  At  the  suggestion  of  his  Eininence,  the  Unman  (fovernment 
has  resolved  to  publish,  at  its  own  expense,  a  far-simile  of  that  manuscript,  wliirli 
is  in  golden  uncial  letters"  (P)  "and  in  the  continuous  style  of  writing  (acrifitio 
emitintia)',  that  is  to  say,  the  words  are  not  separated  by  spaces.  I'he  celebrated 
engraver,  Knspi,  has  been  ordered  to  engrave  on  cop|ier  this  fuc-simile,  copies  of 
which  are  to  be  transmitted  to  all  the  sovereigns  of  Christendom."  (Annales  de 
la  Philosophie  Chr^tieniie,  Avril,  184',>,  pp.  320,  321.) 

Notwithstanding  these  pompous  announcements,  nnlhiiig  at  all  has  been  dinn; 
lowHTih  publishing  the  Creek  Testament  at  Koine.  Although  (as  the  reader  will 
perceive  on  referring  to  the  above  cited  extract  from  \)r.  Wiseman's  Lectures)  it 
was  asserted  in  183(J,  that  i.i,  only  ten  years  [now  tweiili/]  ago,  that  "the  New 
Testament"  was  "  finished,  and  the  Old  considerably  advanced;"  yet  not  a  single 
pajte  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  has  been  published  at  Rome. 

From  private  information  obtained  by  the  author  from  Italy  in  1843  and  1844, 
he  is  enabled  to  state,  that  no  Gbker  Testament,  edited  by  Cardinal  Mui,  has 
nfiEN  riiDLisuED,  and  probably  for  the  same  reason  that  prevented  the  Abate 
S|>oletti's  projected  publication  of  the  celebrated  Codex  Vatieanus,  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  and  |)rivately  approved  by  I'ope  Pius  VL,  viz.  That  "the  Codex  Vati- 
eanus differed  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  ami  might,  therefore,  if  made  known  to  the 
public,  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  Christian  Religion  ';"  that  is,  "  to  the 
interests  "  and  designs  of  popery.  Not  one  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  the 
original  Greek  has  ever  issued  from  the  Roman  press.  Cardinal  Bellormiiie, 
indeed,  is  said  to  have  been  engaged  by  Pope  Paul  V.  to  superintend  the  printing 
of  an  authentic  and  faithful  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek ;  but  when 
"  the  work  was  finishcil,  and  corrected  with  the  strictest  care  so  as  to  be  ready  fur 
the  press,  the  Pope  who  had  ordered  it  changed  his  mind,  and  no  longer  wished  it." ' 
As  no  edition  of  the  New  'J'eslameiit  in  Greek  has  ever  appeared  at  Rome,  in  nil 
probability  not  one  will  ever  be  published  there;  so  long,  at  least,  as  the  nniilerii 
church  of  Rome  continues  unrefonncd  from  the  unscriptural  and  anti-scriptural 
doctrines  and  practices,  which,  in  the  S"-c.illcd  Creed  of  I'ius  IV.',  she  has  super- 
added to  tin;  ancient  ftiith  once  fur  all  {until)  didiverpd  to  the  saints.     (.lude  3.) 

[To  the  above  mention  inuilc  of  ihjs  editiuii  of  Cunliiiiil  Mai,  by  Mr.  llornc  in 
1846,  the  editor  has  only  to  add  a  reference  to  pp.  162,  163.  above,  where  he  has  given 
a  brief  statement  of  more  recent  results  of  iiiijuiry,  including  what  he  could  learn 
from  Cardinal  Mai  |)ersoiially.J 


SECT.  V. 

POLTOLOTT    BIBLES,    OB    EDITIONS    OF     THE     OI.D     AND     NEW     TESTAMENTS    WITH 
VERSIONS    IN    SEVERAL    LANUUACES. 

TiiE  honour  of  having  projected  the  first  plan  of  a  Pol^glolt  Bible  is  due  to  the 
illustrious  printer,  Aldus  Manutius  the  elder ;  but  of  this  iirojeeted  work  onlv  one 
i)a<re  was  printed  ;  it  contains  the  first  fifteen  verses  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  liiHik 
of^Genesis  in  collateral  columns  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  which  must  have 
been  printed  between  1498  and  1501.     The  typographical  execution  is  admirable  : 

I  Michaelis's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  translated  by  Bishop  Marsh,  vol.  ii.  part  1 1. 

•  "  Poiche  lerminatane  I'opera,  e  rettificala  secondo  ogni  piii  isquisita  pruova,  I'bebbe  totta 
in  essere  di  slainpsrsi,  il  pajxi  cht  fiwta  commiLila,  camliiutn  //cimtro,  piii  nun  la  ooie."  ViLa  di 
card    Uellarminodal  P.  Ilartoli,  lib.  iii.  pp.  IBH,  liitf.     Torino,  IM(i. 

»  All  the  dogmas  [leculiar  to  the  moilern  church  of  Home  were  not  collecte<l  together  into 
one  formulary  of  faith  until  Pius  IV.  reduced  them  into  the  form  of  a  creed,  by  annexing  to 
the  aitcitnl  Niceiio  or  ConstantinnpoliUn  creed  twelve  new  articlea  of  belief  (the  modem  dates 
of  iiii.at  of  which   ore  known),  and   imblisbing  the  whole  in  a  bull  as  a  Creed  (which  is  now 

, „„,ly  called  by  his  name),  in  the  year  1504.      I  liese  new  articles  of  lielief,  therefore,  come 

into  the  wor  d  fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-four  years  too  late,  to  be  the  doctnnee  of  Jesus  Chnsl 
■nd  his  divinely  inspired  ajiostles. 
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M.  Uenouanl  has  j;iven  a  fuc-simik'  (»f  it  in  liis  excellent  work  on  the  proJiictioni 
of  tlie  Aldinc  Press.'  A  oupv  oC  tlii^t  apeciiucn  page  (uerlnips  the  only  one  tliui  it 
extant)  is  preserved  among  the  nianuacripts  in  tEe  lloyal  Librarj  at  Paris,  No. 

MMM.LXIV. 

In  1516  there  was  printed  at  Grnoa,  by  Peter  Paul  Porrus  (in  ^Edibus  Nieol.ii 
Justiniani  Pauli)  the  Peutaglott  Psalter  oC  A;jostino  Giustiniani,  liisliop  of  Nehbid.' 
It  was  in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  ChaMee,  and  Greek,  witii  the  Lrttin  Version,  Ghwe* 
and  Scholia.  In  1518  John  Polken  pubii>hed  the  Psalter  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Etiiiopic,  at  Cologne.  But  the  firat  Polyglott  etUliou  of  the  entire  iJible  whb 
that  printed  at  Alcalh  in  Spiiin,  viz. 

1.  IJiblia  Sacra  Polyjjlotta,  coniplecteiitia  Vetus  Testaincntuin,  Ilebraico,  Grtrni, 
et  Latino  Idioniate  ;  Novum  Testamentiim  (Jrtceum  et  Lalinuni  ;  et  Vocabiilarium 
){ebraicum  et  Clialdaicuni  Veteris  Testameiili,  cum  Granimntiea  IIcbraicA,  nee  nun 
Dtctionario  Grajco;  Studio,  Opera,  et  Impenais  Canlinalis  Francisei  Ximenes  do 
Cisneros.  Industria  Arnaldi  Gulielnii  de  Uroeurio  artis  impreasorie  niai/istri. 
CompUiti,  1514,  1515.  1517.     6  vols,  folio. 

Tlie  printing  of  tliis  uplendiil  ami  cclelirutnl  w(.rk.  usually  cnlleil  tlie  Compfntenshn  Pnlyghjti, 
wsa  cimimeiued  in  l.*)il-2:  thoii^jh  roinplpti-il  in  I")!:,  it  wa<  not  )iiiMi<i)iei)  iinlil  15-22,  and  it 
cost  tlie  munificent  Canlinal  Ximcncs  SO.niHi  ttncais.  'flic  editors  >\cre /Klins  Antonius  N«- 
briAsensin,  Demetrius  Ducas,  Kerdinnndu.s  I'inrianiis,  Lopcr.  ilc  Slunica,  Alfonsus  de  Zamnre, 
PbuIus  Coronelluft,  and  Johannes  de  Verj,'era,  a  pliy^ician  of  Alcalii  or  (^omplutum.  The  taut 
three  were  converted  Jews.  This  PidvKlou  is  usually  divided  into  six  volumes.  The  fir»t  four 
comprise  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  Ili-hrew,  Latin,  mid  (Jnck,  in  Ihrte  distinL-t  coIutnn%  tlio 
Chaldce  paraphrase  of  the  IVntntemh  unly  l>ein^  nt  the  l>ottiini  of  the  p.ige  with  a  Latin  in- 
terpretation;  and  the  marf^in  is  filled  wiih  llehrew  nnd  Clmldee  radicalii.  The  fifth  volume 
cuntiiins  the  lireek  Tesfjiment,  with  the  Vulj^ale  Latin  versitm  in  a  parallel  column;  in  the 
mHr^in  there  is  a  kind  of  concnrdanrp,  refi'rrin^  In  Himilnr  passnfi^es  in  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tanienta.  And  at  the  end  of  this  voluinu.  there  nrc,  1.  A  sinirle  leaf  contuinin};  some  Greek  and 
Latin  verses ;  2.  Itiifrpretntionet  Jfrhrttorum,  Clia/iltcnrum,  Grtecoruinfjue  A^ominum  Novi  Tmta- 
tiutiti,  on  ten  leaves;  and,  3.  IntnHlurtio  aimin  bnvia  ml  Grtrcm  I,ittrra»,  Sfc^  on  ihirty-niito 
leaves.  The  sixtti  volume  contains,  1.  A  S'-itarate  title;  2.  Vmal'ulnriutn  Ifehraicum  totim$ 
l'eleri$  Tent<ttnenti^  cum  omiiibua  dictinnihua  Cna/d*ria,  in  an/em  Veteri  Teatumento  cmttentii,  nn 
one  hundred  and  seventy-two  leaves;  3.  An  Alphnbetirul  Index,  on  ci^;ht  leaves,  uf  the  l-stin 
words  occurriuK  in  UitVerent  purts  of  the  work;  4.  Inlerjirttutionei  J/rlnalrnrum,  ChtihlaicoruM, 
Orarornmque  Noininum,  Vtteris  uc  Nnvi  Ttslninenti,  Mtctindum  Orditiein  ytlfJtabtti ;  5,  Two  leaven, 
entitled  Nomiun  qtur  nequHnttir,  §unt  illn,  nute  in  titronue  Teslummtit  vivin  Sfrifttoi  urn  aunt  ttliirr 
afriptn  qtuiin  in  fltihnvo  et  ditrai,  et  in  tttifjuihua  JUbliia  nnafrit  iintii/iiis,  8^-c. ;  G.  Fifteen  leuves, 
entill  t!  Intnuhictiunea  Artii  G rammatira  Ilthmira  et  primo  de  thiMln  Iniendi  et  jironunluindi. 
These  several  piecc'4  are  sometimos  placed  in  a  ilitferciit  order  from  tlul  above  induuted.  With 
the  exception  of  the  niiinn(<cript  cited  as  tin-  Codex  Kliodieiisis  (now  utterly  lostY  and  lh« 
Cudex  Hessiirioiii.i  prc^tciucd  lo  I'iirdiual  Ximcnes  by  the  repiihlic  of  W'liice,  the  ^1S8.  cuii- 
sulted  by  his  editors  were  ]i.irtly  pinch.-tsed  nt  an  unbounded  expense,  and  partly  lent  to  liiin 
by  Pope  Leo  X.  out  of  the  N'.iliciin  Library,  whither  (we  are  informed  by  Alvaro  Goincz,  the 
cardinal's  bioj^rdphcr)  they  were  returned  ,m  HO(rii  as  the  Polyplolt  was  coniplctetl.  The  M>H. 
belonging  to  Ximenes  were  subse<pieiilly  deposited  in  the  library  of  the  Uuiveraity  of  AKalL 
Learned  men  hud  luiij;  Buspc<ted  that  they  were  i>(  nuHlern  dale.  As  it  was  inijiortunt  to  collat« 
anew  the  nianuscrijits  at  Alcal2l,  PrufcMsor  Moldcnhawer  and  Heh^en,  who  were  in  Spain  ia 
1*84,  went  thilher  for  this  purpose:  but  tlit*y  were  informed  that  above  thirty-five  years  before, 
ill  1719,  thay  had  been  sold  by  an  illiterate  tibrarmn  to  a  dealer  in  fireworks  aa  maleriitls  fur 
making  rmkets.  (Marsh's  Michaelis,  vol.  ti.  ptirt  i.  pp.  4-10,  441.)  Notwiihstandinf;  this  state- 
ment, there  is  "good  reason  lu  believe  that  thote  learned  tiermans  were  the  subjects  of  an 
imposition  practised  upon  them  by  some  people  in  the  Spanish  University,  who  were  nut  dit* 
|)08ed  to  permit  their  manuscript  ireaiturcs  to  be  scrutinised  by  Protestants."  iSir  John  Bow- 
ring,  daring  the  short  time  that  Spain  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  a  constitutional  government, 
**  had  the  opiwrtunity  of  carefully  examining  the  manuscripts  at  Alcal4:  he  has  poblishtd 
reasons  amountinf;  to  a  demonstration,  that  no  sale  or  destruction  of  manuscripta  ever  toiik 

fdace.  lly  his  personal  examination  he  fuund  tiir  8A>ib  Scripture  manuscripta  which  had 
wen  ilescribed  by  Alvaro  Gomez,  who  died  in  I6H0 ;  "  and  be  adds,  **  that  the  manuscripts  in 
question  are  modem  ami  valueUas,  there  can  be  no  lonfper  any  question.'*  (  Monthly  Repository 
for  18-21,  vol.  xii.  p.  203.,  and  vol.  i.  N.  S.  for  1827,  p.  672.,  cited  in  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith's  -  Answer 
In  the  Manifesto  of  the  Christian  Kvidenco  Society."  Ac,  pp.  48,  49.  (Third  Edition.)  [All 
this  has  been  amply  confirmed  by  the  investigations  of  toe  lat«  Dr.  James  TbomsoD.  Sm 
above,  p.  121.] 

The  impression  of  the  Complutension  Polvf^lott  was  limited  to  COO  copies;  three  wereitrack 
ofTon  vellutn.     One  of  these  was  deposited  in  the  Koyal  Library  at  Madrid,  and  another  bi  th* 

>  Kenonard,  Annalca  de  I'Tmnrimerte  des  Aides,  torn.  lii.  pp.  44,  45.,  second  edition.  (ParH 
I82G) ;  or  p.  389.  third  edition  (Pans.  1834). 

*  llie  memoir  of  GtlumbuMj  introduced  as  a  note  on  Psalm  xix.,  is  a  curious  feature  la 
Giustioiani's  Pcntaglott  Psalter. 
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noyal  Library  at  Turin.  The  third  (which  is  supposed  to  have  been  res^rrH  for  Cardinal 
Ximenes).  ai^er  paasing  through  various  hands,  was  nurcha-vd  at  the  Pinelli  sale,  in  I78!t,  for 
Count  M'Cailhy  of  Thoiilouse,  for4'our  hundred  and  eij,'lily-three  pounds.  On  the  sale  of  this 
gentleman's  library  at  Paris,  in  1817,  it  was  houj^dit  by  (icorge  Hibbert.  Ksq.,  for  16.100  fniiir^ 
or  sir  hundred  and  aeventy-aix  ftound*  three  ahtHinga  and  four  jtence;  and,  at  the  sale  (jf  Mr.  Ilib- 
bert'a  library  in  1829,  it  was  sold  to  Me'^^rs.  Payne  and  Foss,  book.Heller.s,  of  Pull  Mall,  for /« 
hundred  fjuineat.  Copies  of  the  Compluteusian  Poly^jlott,  on  paper,  are  in  the  libraries  of  the 
IJriliMh  Museum  and  Sion  College,  and  also  io  several  of  the  College  Libraries  in  the  two  IJni- 
veraities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 

2.  Biblia  Sacra  Hehraice,  Chaldaice,  Graccfe,  et  Laline,  Plnlippi  IL  Kesris 
Cathid.  Pietate,  et  Studio  ad  Sacroaanctff  Ecclusirc  Uaum,  Chrislopliurua  Planiiirui 
excudebat.     Antverpia',  1569—1572.     8  vols,  f.dio. 

Five  hundred  copies  only  were  printed  of  this  nwifiiiifucnt  work,  ^\hi<h  is  dometimos  culled 
the  Itoi/ai  Polufjtott,  because  it  was  executed  at  the  expense  of  J'hilip  II.,  King  of  Spain,  nnd 
the  Antwerp  rolyglott  from  the  plttce  where  it  was  printed.  The  greater  purl  of  some  of  the 
volumes  of  the  impression  being  lost  in  a  vovuge  to  Sjiain,  tliis  I'oly^Ioit  has  beioine  of  extreme 
rarity.  It  was  printed  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  f.atin,  and  Chaldee ;  and  contains,  bcsidci  the  whole 
of  the  Coniplutcnsian  Polyglott,  a  Chaldee  paraphra.t«  of  oort  of  the  Old  Testament,  whi.  h 
Curdinul  Ximenes  had  deposited  in  the  Public  Library  at  AlcalK,  having  partimlar  re.i-un-t  for 
nut  publishing  it  This  edition  aNo  has  a  Syriac  version  of  the  New  TcMtum.  nt.  '1  he  I'..|y- 
glutt  itself  tills  five  volumes.  Tho  sixtli  volume  contains  the  Hebrew  text  with  the  inti  rlirieary 
Latin  translation  of  Xantea  Pagninus  as  reformed  by  Arias  Mnntanus,  the  principal  editor  of 
this  noble  undertaking;  and  also  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament  witli  a  Itier.d  inlcr- 
lineary  Latin  vcrHion  by  Montanus.  The  seventh  and  eighth  volumes  are  filled  with  lexi..ons 
and  grammars  of  the  various  languages  in  which  the  Scriptures  are  printed,  together  with 
indexes,  and  a  treatise  on  sacred  uiiti(|uiliefl.  The  Hebrew  text  is  aaid  to  be  cumpded  from  tho 
Complutensian  and  Itouiberg  editions. 

3.  Biblia.  1.  Ilebraica.  2.  Samaritana,  3.  Chaldaica.  4.  Graeca.  5.  Syriar.i. 
6.  Latina.  7.  Arabica.  Lutctiee  Parisiorum,  excudebat  Antonius  Vitre.  1G45. 
10  vols,  large  folio. 

This  edition,  which  is  extremely  magnificent,  contains  all  that  is  inserted  in  the  Coinjiju- 
tensian  and  Antwerp  Polyglotis,  witti  the  addition  oi  a  Syriiic  and  Arabic  ver^iuti  of  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Old,  and  of  the  entire  New  Testament.  The  Saniaritan  Pentateueh,  wuh 
a  Samaritan  version,  was  printed  for  the  first  time  in  this  Polyglott,  the  exfteiises  of  ^^Imh 
ruined  the  editor,  M.  Lk  Jav.  His  learned  as.sociales  were  l'liili|»pus  Aqunius,  J.ieolint  Mu- 
rinus,  Abrah.-itn  Kchellensis,  Gabriel  Siunila,  &c.  The  Hebrew  text  is  that  of  the  Aiil w4Tp 
Polyglott.  There  ari'  extant  copies  of  Le  Jay'n  edition  of  the  Pul_\glott  llil.le  under  ili<-  fi.l- 
lowing   title,  viz.  Bifi/in  Atrxandrina  IJrptn'jUttta  auxjriciis  S.  IJ   Attxaudrt    VII.  num*   sr^MontB 

y'ua  xii,  J'eliciter  inihoafi.      Lutetits  Parisiorum  prusUtnt  apud  Joannein  JanitOfiium  a  ft'atsinnje, 
ohannem  Jacobum  Chipper^  Kliaa:um   Weiratraet,  IGGtJ. 

4.  Biblia  Sacra  Polyglotta,  cninplectentia  Textus  Originalcs,  llcbrairum  emu 
PentiiteuL-ho  Sainnrilano,  Chatdaicuin,  (iriui-uni,  VcraionunKiiic  untiquanini  Sama- 
ritana^ Graccsc  LXXII  Interpreluin,  Chuldaica;,   Syriac-u%   Arabicu},   ^KiliinjiJtH.-, 

Vulpalffi  Latinse,  quicqiiid  coinparnri    pftlcrat Kdidit  Hriaiius  \\  Ai,ru>, 

S.T.D.     Londini,  inipriinebat  Thomas  Koycnift,  1G57.     G  vols,  lar^^e  tidio. 

Though  lesA  magnificent  than  the  Paris  Polyglott,  this  of  Bishop  Walton  is,  in  all  otht-r 
res|>ecta,  preferable,  being  more  ample  and  more  conunodicms.  Nine  lunguxgni  are  u^e^l  id  it, 
though  no  one  book  of  the  Itiblo  ia  printed  in  so  iiuniy.  In  the  New  I  e^lanlellt,  the  four 
Gos[>els  are  in  $ijc  languages;  the  other  books,  only  inyicc;  thofte  of  Judith  and  the  M.ict  .il)ei-.-<, 
only  in  three.  The  Septuagint  version  is  printed  from  the  edition  printed  nt  Koine  in  1  '<'', 
which  exhibits  the  text  of  tlie  Vatican  manusfrint.  The  Latin  is  the  Vulgate  of  ('lenient  \  III. 
The  Chaldee  paraphrase  is  more  complete  than  in  any  former  publication.  The  Lmdon  Poly- 
glott also  has  oji  interlineary  Latin  veision  of  the  Hebrew  text;  and  some  p.irts  of  ibe  llible 
ire  printed  in  ^tbiopic  and  Persian,  none  of  which  are  found  in  any  preiediiig  Pohgloit 
bible. 

The  KinBT  volume,  beaides  very  learned  and  useful  Prolegomena,  conta'n<i  the  Pentiittuch, 
Every  sheet  exhibits,  at  one  view,  IhI.  I'he  Hebrew  Text,  with  Montanus's  interlioejiry  l^tiu 
version,  very  correctly  printed ;  *2.  The  same  verses  in  the  vulgate  Latin  ;  3.  The  <Jret;k  vernioii 
of  the  Septuagint,  according  to  the  Vatican  MS,  with  a  literal  Latin  Translation  by  FInminio 
Nobili,  and  the  various  readings  of  the  Alexandrian  MS.  addcti  at  the  bottom  of  the  column ; 
4.  The  Syriac  version,  with  a  collateral  Latin  truimlatiim  ;  6.  The  Targuni,  or  Chaldee  Para- 
phrase, of  Onkelos,  with  a  Latin  translation;  (i.  The  Hebra;o-Saninritan  text,  which  is  m-arly 
the  same  with  the  unpointed  Hebrew,  only  the  character  is  ditferent;  and  the  SaiuariiBO 
version,  which  difTera  vastly  from  the  other  as  to  the  language,  though  the  sense  is  pretty 
nearly  the  same;  and  therefore  one  Latin  translation  (with  a  few  notes  added  at  the  bottom  of 
tlie  column)  serves  for  both ;  7.  The  Arabic  version,  with  a  collateral  Latin  translation,  width 
in  general  agrees  with  the  ISeptuBginl.  This  first  volume  also  ^o^tain^  or  should  conuin,  a 
portrait  of  Bishop  Walton,  engraved  by  Lombart ;  and  a  frontispiece,  together  with  three  plate* 
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relutin);  to  Solomon'a  temple,  all  engraved  by  Ildllar,  There  arc  also  two  platen  containinf 
«ecli(in«  of  Jerusiilem,  At-.,  and  a  chnrt  of  the  Holy  Land.  Thew  are  Inserted  in  Capellus'i 
Treatise  on  the  Tein|ile.  That  port  of  the  I'roltKoinena,  In  this  volume,  which  was  wntleii  lir 
llisliop  Walton,  wns  olettantly  printed  at  the  CanihridKe  University  I'reu,  in  1828,  with  valuiliU 
notes  by  the  Uev.  Francis  WruiiKliani,  in  two  volumes  octavo.  It  is  a  treasure  of  sacred 
criticism. 

The  BKciiNn  volume  comprises  the  historical  books  in  the  same  lanRuoRes  as  are  above  enu- 
nierateil,  with  the  e.tceptinn  of  the  Sum.irilan  (which  la  confined  to  the  I'enlateuch)  ami  ofllis 
Tar^um  of  I.'ahlii  JoMpli  (surnamed  llie  blind)  on  the  IliKjks  uf  t  bronicle^  which  was  n.< 
discovered  till  after  the  IVIyKlott  waa  io  the  press.  It  has  since  been  |.ubliahcd  in  a  senaraia 
form,  as  is  noticed  in  p.  72U.  No.  12. 

The  TiiniD  volume  comprehends  all  the  poetic  and  jiropliclic  books  from  Job  to  Malachl,  in 
the  same  lan|piai;es  as  before,  only  that  there  is  an  .t'.lhiopic  version  of  the  book  of  Hsalmi, 
which  is  so  near  akin  to  the  Septua(;i"t,  that  the  same  Liitui  tr.iiislalion  serves  for  both,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  which  are  noted  in  the  marpii. 

The  KKUllTil  volume  rimlains  all  the  Apo.  rvphal  Hooks,  in  Greek,  Latin,  Ryriac,  and  Arabic, 
with  a  two-fold  Hebrew  text  of  the  Ijook  of  Tobili  the  lirsi  from  I'aul  Fa(;iu.%  the  second  from 
fJelmstioii  Muiistcr.  Afler  the  Apocrypha  there  is  a  three  f.dd  Tarnum  of  the  I'eiituteuch :  the 
lirst  is  in  Clmldee,  and  is  ascribed  to  Joimthiin  Ucti  llrziel :  the  second  is  in  Chaldee  also;  it 
takes  in  only  select  parts  of  the  Law,  and  is  commonly  called  the  Jeru.salem  Targum  :  the  Ih'inl 
is  in  I'ersic,  the  work  of  one  Jacob  Tawus,  or  T.iosecand  seems  to  be  a  pretty  literal  leniion  of 
the  Hebrew  Text.  Lach  of  these  has  a  colhiiend  Latin  translation.  The  two  tirat,  lhuu|;b 
they  contain  many  fables,  are  useful,  because  they  explain  rnauv  words  and  customs,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  to  be  found  no  where  eUe ;  and  the  latter  will  lie  found  useful  to  a  sludeul 
in  the  I'ersian  lan(,'Uii({e,  though  it  contains  many  obsolete  phrases,  and  the  language  is  by  no 
inenns  in  the  pure  Shirazian  dialect. 

The  Klh-ril  volume  includes  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  The  various  languages  are 
here  exhil.iled  at  one  view,  as  in  the  others.  The  (iieek  text  stands  iit  the  licid,  with  Mon- 
tunus's  interlineary  Latin  translation  ;  tlie  .S\  riac  next;  the  I'eisic  tliiiil ;  the  Vulgate  lourtlij 
the  Arabic  lifth ;  and  the  JCtbiopic  sixth.  Lucli  of  llie  drienlal  versions  has  a  collaieial  \Mm 
translation.  The  I'ersic  version  only  Likes  in  the  f  mr  lii>s|>cls ;  ami  lor  tlli^  the  I'ars  Altera, 
or  reraiun  Dictionary,  in  t'astcira  Lexicon,  is  pi-iuliarlv  culeiilaled. 

The  SIXTH  volume  is  composed  ol  vjjious  n  udiiigs  aihl  i  ritual  remarks  on  all  the  preceding 
versions,  and  concludes  with  an  explaimlion  ol  ull  the  proper  names,  both  Hebrew  and  (jreek, 
ill  the  Old  and  Xew  leslaments.  'J  he  characters  used  lor  the  severnl  oriental  versions  are  tlesr 
and  good  ;  the  Hebrew  is  ralher  the  ivorat.  The  siinplo  reading  ol  a  text  in  the  several  versions 
<il'len  throws  more  light  on  the  uieaiiing  of  the  sacred  writer  than  the  best  commentators  Bhich 
con  be  met  with.  This  work  sells  at  Iroin  twenty-live  p<punils  to  sevenly  guineas,  aecordmglo 
the  dillerence  of  condition,  Mmiy  copies  are  ruled  with  red  line.s,  wli"icli  is  a  great  help  in 
reading,  because  it  distinguishes  the  ditl'ereiit  texts  better,  and  such  copies  ordiiiarilv  sell  fur 
three  or  four  guineas  more  than  the  others.  [It  may  be  well  to  renin rk  ttiiit  of  late  years  many 
copies  of  this  I'olyglott  have  sold  lor  mutk  less  thiiii  the  sums  here  mentioned.] 

in  executing  this  great  and  splendid  work,  iiisliup  \Viilton  was  as...isLed  by  Dr.  Kdmund 
Ca.stell,  Dr.  Tho.  Hyde,  Dr.  I'lu-oik,  Dr.  Ligbtfoot,  Mr.  Alexander  Huish,  Mr.  Samuel  Clarll^ 
the  ICeinuins  of  Louis  de  Dieu  (then  deceased),  and  other  eminently  learned  iiien.i  It  was  begun 
in  October,  11163,  and  completed  in  lti.^7  ;  the  lirst  volume  was  linished  in  September,  lt;54  ;  the 
second  in  July,  11155;  the  third  in  July,  16jli;  and  the  fourth,  lilth,  and  sixth,  in  1G57,  thre* 
years  before  the  Kestoratioii.     (The  ransian  I'ulyglolt  was  sepertiern  years  in  the  press^) 

This  work  was  published  by  subscription,  under  the  putrunage'of  Oliver  Cromwell,  who 
pemiitted  the  paper  to  be  im.-ioried  duty  free:  but  the  I'rotector  dying  before  it  was  linished, 
Bishop  Walton  cancelled  two  leaves  of  the  preface,  in  whicli  he  had  made  honourable  mention 
of  his  patron,  and  others  were  printed  containing  complitnenta  to  Charlea  H.  and  some  prettr 
severe  invectives  against  republicans.  Hence  has  arisen  the  distinction  of  rrpubticun  una  Ayo/ 
copies.  The  former  are  the  most  valued  :  there  ia  a  copy  in  the  Library  of  the  Hritish  Museum. 
Dr.  A.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Butler  have  both  pointed  out  (cs|>ecially  the  former)  the  variaiiona 
between  these  two  editions.  For  a  long  time,  it  was  disputeil  among  bibliographers,  whether 
any  dedication  was  ever  prefixed  to  the  l.ondon  I'olyglott.  I'hcre  ia,  howexer,  a  dedication  ia 
one  of  the  copiea  in  the  Koyal  Library  at  I'aris,  and  another  was  discovere<l  a  few  yeara  slnc^ 
which  was  reprinted  in  large  folio  to  bind  up  with  other  cripies  vf  the  Polyglott;  it  is  also 
reprinted  in  the  Cliussical  Journal,  vol.  iv.  pp.  ;t55 — 3GL  [it  was  an  addition  at  the  restoration 
of  King  Cliarles  IL]  In  the  lirst  volume  of  I'ott's  and  Kiiperti's  Sylloge  Ckiinnieulationum 
Tlieologicarum  (pp.  100 — 137.)  there  is  a  collation  of  the  Oreck  and  other  versions,  as  printed 
in  the  l.,undoii  I'olyglott,  with  the  Hebrew  text  of  tho  Tropliet  Micuh,  accompanied  with  soma 

*  Conceniing  these,  as  well  as  the  literary  history  of  the  London  i'oljglott,  ihe  reader  will 
find  much  and  very  interesting  information  in  the  Itev,  11.  J.  Tni'if's  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  oi  the  Kight  Itev.  Itriaii  Wultoii,  D.  D.,  Lord  llishop  of  Chester,  editor  of  the  Liuiidon 
I'olyi^lott  llible;  with  luitices  of  his  coadjutors  in  tli.it  illustrious  worV  ;  uf  the  cultivation  of 
oriental  learning,  in  this  country,  preceding  and  during  their  time;  and  of  the  autlioriwd 
I'jiglish  version  of  the  iiible,  to  a  projected  revision  of  which  Dr.  Walton  and  some  of  Ilia 
asaisianla  in  the  I'olyglott  were  iipiwinied.  To  whiih  is  ailded  Dr.  Walton's  own  viDOicatioa 
of  the  London  holyglotL     London,  1821,  in  2  vols.  6vo. 
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explanations  by  Professor  Paulus.'     To  complete  tho  London  Polyglott,  the  following  publi- 
cations aboiild  be  added,  viz. — 

1.  ParafArati*  Chaldaica  m  tibruin  prinrem  el  pnntertnrem  Chronictirum.    Auctnre  Riilibi  Jnsi-jiho. 
rec/ore  Academia  in   Syria:  cum  vermone  Latina  a   Davidt   Wdkint.     Cantabngiu:  [Aiiistclo:- 


ilainil,  1715,  4to, 
2.  Dr.  Cast 


.  Castell's  Lexicon  Ileptagiotton' 

The  pnrilia.ser  of  the  London  i'olyglott  should  also  pr^K'iire  r>r  John  Owen's  Coimaertttii'tis 
on  the  Pitlygltttt,  Hvo.,  I(ij8;  llislio|i  Walton's  licply,  eiilltleil.  7Vie  CnnaitUnttur  co"so/e/-f«/.  ic 
8vo,  l(}5tt;  and  (a  work  of  a  kind  wholly  dtflereiil)  Walton's  /ntrmliu-tio  ad  I.ectiuiifm  Lm- 
guttrttm  Oi itntiiliuin,  lltbraica,  Cfiahialrte,  Snttiuritaiitr,  Si/rtaitt,  Arabica,  l'tr$icttf  ^'Etlui'pii:t£. 
Aiint'tiica^  Coptictr,  i(C.      18nio.      l.ondilli,  HI.^l. 

Ilishop  Walton's  i'olyglott  having  long  been  scarce  and  ilear,  it  has  been  the  wi-i-h  of  bildicn! 
students,  for  many  veurs,  that  it  should  be  lepiinted.  In  I7!I7,  llie  llev.  Josiuh  i'ratt  issued 
from  the  press,  A  rrospertiis^  with  Sprciiiiriis,  uf'  a  titw  I'oti/tjhttt  Jtible  in  Quarto,  fitr  the  I '»e  nf 
Entjtiih  Studeutt.  anil  in  I71iy,  another  J'Tnt-pit  tur,  with  Spettiittitt,  of  an  Oitavo  !'uli/tjh>tt  Bible  ; 
but,  for  want  of  encouragement,  the  design  was  not  cjirried  into  execution.  A  siiniUr  file 
attended  The  Plan  and  Sjiecimen  nf  Ji/BLIA  POLYdl.OrTA  UHITAXMCA,  or  u„ 
enlarged  and  improved  editinn  of  the  London  Polyglott  Bible,  with  Custell't  I/ejftai/loll  f^jn/nn. 
which  were  published  and  circulated  by  the  Itev.  Adam  Clarke,  LL.  D.,  !■'.  S.  A.,  in  l8IU,  in  folio. 
'i'lie  reader  may  see  them  reprinted  in  the  Classical  Journal  (where,  however,  no  notice  is  taken 
of  the  author  of  the  plan),  vol.  iv.  pp.4113 — 4'J7.  An  Abstract  of  this  plau  is  given  in  the  bibl, 
Sussex,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  pp.  <i6 — 68. 

5.  liiblin  Siicrn  Quadrilinguin  Veteris  Te.staincnti  Ilcbraici,  cum  Vcrsicinibus  c 
ri'^idiii'  [>os!tis,  utpote  versione  Grteca  LXX  Iiiti'r|ireluni  ex  cmlice  inanii3(ri|ito 
Alvxaii'lrinu,  a  J.  Km.  Grabio  priinum  cvul^ata — Item  versiiine  I.atiiia  Scbast. 
SL'liiiiiilii  novitcr  rcvisa  et  textui  PIcbreen  accurutius  nccoinnioilatn,  et  Gcriiianica 
bcati  I/Ullieri,  ex  ultima  bcati  viri  rcvisione  et  editiiiiie  1.044-45  expressa. 
Acljectis  textui  Ilebrso  Niitis  Masorethiuis  el  Grxrai  Vcrsioiii  Lucliunibiia 
Coilicis  Vuiicani ;  iiutia  pliilologicis  et  exegeticis  aliis,  ui  ct  suiiiniaiils  t'a|iiiiiin  au 
lulls  |mralklis  locuplvtissiniis  ornata.  Accuraittu  M.  Cliiist.  Kl:l^t:cclO.  IJpsiu', 
17.50.     3  vdIs.  folio. 

The  comjmrntire  cheapness  of  this  neatly  and  accurately  printed  work  rcndereil  it,  before  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Hagster's  I'olyglott,  a  valuable  substitute  lor  the  preceding  larger  I'olygloils. 
Dr.  A.  Clarke,  who  states  tli.it  he  has  read  over  the  whole  of  the  Hebrew  and  t'haldee  text,  with 
the  exception  of  part  of  the  Pentateuch,  pronounces  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  correct  extant. 

G.  Biblia  Sacra  rolyglotti,  Textus  Ardictjpiw,  Vcr^illncSlple  prn-cipuns,  nli 
Krrlcai&  nntlipiitua  ri'ceptas  compleclentia.     Acccilunl  rii.loocinicna  in  cnruhib  iii 

trisiii  iitoralum,  auctore  Samuel  I^ee,  S.T.U Lingua:  llL-brifX  apiid  C'.intabri- 

gicti.ses  I'rofussore  llegio.     Lomlini,  1831.     4tii.  et  folio. 

The  great  rarity  and  consequent  high  price  of  former  I'olx'glotts,  wbii.li  render  them  for 
the  most  part  ilucceasihle  to  biblical  students,  induced  the  publisher,  Mr.  llagsler,  to  uiidert.ike 
tlie.se  beautiful  Polyglott  editions  of  the  Holy  S»ri|>turcs.  The  quarto  edition  cootaiiis  ihe 
original  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Testament,  tiie  Saiiiaritan  I'eiilateucb,  the  Septuagiiit  tire,  k 
version  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Vulgate  Latin,  and  the  authorised  Lngli>li  version  of  ihe 
entire  llible;  the  original  Greek  text  of  the  New  'I'estaiiieiit ;  and  the  veiirialile  l'e~liilo  or 
Old  Syrioc  version  of  it.  Tlie/<i/io  edition,  besides  llic^e  lunu-iiagcs,  contjins  entire  translations 
of  the  Uible,  in  the  following  modern  languages,  viz.,  the  (;eriiinn,  by  Dr.  Martin  l.uther ;.  the 
Italian,  by  Giovanni  Diodati ;  the  French,  liy  J  I'.  C-lcrvald ;  and  the  Spanish  (from  the 
Koniish  Latin  Vulgate),  by  I'ndre  Scio.  These  ore  so  disposed  ss  to  exhibit  eight  languages 
at  once,  on  opening  the  volume,  the  press-work  of  which  is  singularly  l>eautirul.  The  [sniited 
Hebrew  text  ia  printed  from  the  celebrated  e«lition  of  Vaiider  Hoogbt,  noticed  m  No.  H.  p  673. 
tupra.  The  variations  of  the  Samaritan  Peiitaleucli  are  t.iken  from  Dr.  Kemiicolt's  edition  of 
the  Hebrew  Uible,  and  are  added  by  way  of  A|ipeiidix.  Ihe  Septuagint  is  printed  from  ilos's 
edition  of  the  Vatican  text;  and  ol  the  end  of  the  (lid  'iVstanient  there  ore  gixeii  the  variooi 
readings  of  the  Hebrew  and  .Samaritan  I'eiitateni  lis,  together  with  the  nusoretic  notes  termed 
Keri  and  Ketib,  the  various  lectio  s  of  the  Alexandrian  MS.  as  edited  by  Dr.  (Jralic,  and  the 
opoaryplial  chapters  of  the  book  of  Ksthcr.  The  Gnek  text  is  printed  fioiii  .Mill's  edition  erf 
the  Textus  ICcceplus,  with  the  whole  of  Ihe  imporlant  readings  given  by  Grieshai  h  in  jus 
edition  of  18(15  (No.  83.  p.  Iiil4.  tn/iro)  ;  Ihe  I'csliilo  or  Old  Sj  nac  version,  from  Widnian- 
studt's  edition  published  at  Vienna  in  15.i5,  collated  with  that  executed  in  IHIC  under  the 
aosplces  of  the  llritish  and  Foreign  Uible  !-ucietv,and  edited  bv  I'rofes*jr  Lee.  The  A|K)<ulyp.se 
aofl  such  of  the  I'.pistles  as  are  not  extant  in  the  Old  Syriac  Version,  are  given  from  the  lexis 
of  Dc  Dieu  and  Pococke.      Ihe  text  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  version  is  taken  from  the  edition  of 


'  For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  London  Polyglott,  we  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  CI  ike  s 
Bibliographical  |)i<tionary,  vol.  i.  pp.  248— 2711. ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  1  —  12.;  Mr.  Uutler's  llorai  Uiblo  a:, 
vol.  i.  pp.  138—149.;  and  Dr.  Dibdin'a  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Lditions  of  llie 
Greek  and  Latin  CUasicA  3rd  e-lit.  vol.  i.  pp.  13— 27,  from  wbii  h  publications  the  abce  account 
is  aliridgeiL 
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Polyglott  Diblei. 


fcsaeJIy  Riven  from  arrur«te  e.Ution,.     Tl,rrRo.ioo«pNl  nf  ,.  "luT  V        yu'",  '"  '"^ 

and  New  Te,t«lne„K  ^vhi^.  contain,  .ome  "T .';'i^  (,„:„%!  .I'^rilTZZ  "r"!  "li 
the  .everul  text,  an<l  versions  of  ll,i,  imly^lolt  «liiion  are  t  rown  off  .    ll  f  ?        n"*''"  "^ 

dtrrt=itr;.;?r  -'  "■» ""-» 'W^iott  n™  Te,ta  J:^n:;'l;;:,tt:!:;:::.'':u':: 
nfl■^.J  m'^'"^-"!-'''  """"P'"'  exhlbillnK  tl.e  six  most  important  En<rli,h  Tran.lation. 

of  the  New   J cstan.ent  Scriptures:   Wiclif,   m.ccc.lxxx.;    Tviidalo    m 7,17.1 
Cranmer,    m.d.xxxix.;    Genevan,  m.d.lv...  ;    AnMo-Klicii  M.    m  d  ixxx^,       i    ' 
horize.!   M.DC^xi.     The  original  Text  »rer' Scl,.:i..  wi.l    the'vario u.  re   ii'ii^f  "of 
tie    lextiis    Heeeptus,    an.l    the    ,,ri„eipal    C,.,i3l„ntii,„poli.an    aiiT  Alex  n'lri,?, 

L.s.r^s^f/'^st^iii'^Mrt^.n'rri^^r''""'  -^  "-^  ^"^"'»''  '^-"»>--- 

atcount  Lm  been  eivci    in  n  700   No  Sc;    ™1S  "?.'yP^  ■";",»<■  olz  s  ertitjon,  of  which  m 
rate,,  are  give.,  L^lo^  .":«  ^r'..?^-  i'il'.i'^-.Sn,.  rthl'  o'^S?  "  f  U.eTrifri'o^;  TaT 

pete  ...an  the  printed  edition,  of  Me»„'.  Tit?,  "nd'n'r'e  °  (uX  lATob^rTe^'ht' Z 
text  wjL,  printed  b,f„r,  the  publication  of  the  twofold  early  Enfili,!,  v "rln  )  The  no UH  .^  iJ 
rerae,  ha,  been  inserted  in  all  ll.e  translations  (or  the  convenience  of  reftrence  An  ...  !f 
the  d.lferent  C„Bli,h  translation,  is  prefixed;  which  is  folbTd  by  a  ubarcoU^tion"^ 
Greek  lex  of  hColz  w.th  that  of  Griesbach's  manual  edition  of  the  Greek  1^8^,701  ^ 
at  Leipsic  m  180o.     There  are  copies  on  larger  paper,  which  are  n.agnhi^u  ISr^^ZiC 

8.  Biblia  KcclcsiiE  AnglieantD  Polyglotta.      The  proper  Lessnn,  for  Sun.laT. 
from  the  Scriptures  of  t,e  Old  Testament;  together 'with  the  whole  of  the  Zk 

D.D."'i"'i.d;,„"t4T  "ir"'  '^""'' ""'  '"'°"^''-  ^''"''  'y  ^■-^"-''  J-'. 

t  J!:;;;;;!:,;;ir?::- i^sl.:^:!:^^^^  r'.riZ:;!^^?^'  ^'^ " 

0  every  Sunday  in  the  year  are  .  learly  and  beau.ifulW  priZ  ,  ur    o  u  ,  ^,'  viz"  l"";!l 

Ilebrew,  fru.n  the  .land.,rd  text  of  Vunder  llooght,  published  in  1705,  the  ^vroZi:h  ,'d  e  J.^ 
of  w huh  have  been  .ar-fully  corrected  ,  2.  In  Kngli,!,.  .f.er  Dr.  Illavne  t  ediho..^f  t he  .u,l  " 
nsed  version  printed  «l  Oxford  in  17«U;  3.  In  the  Sc|,.uagi,,t  Greek  ve^irreordinl^^^^^^^^^ 
V.  lean  text  .,  printed  by  Ho,  in  1701),  the  various 'reu.Uugs  of  .he  Airxandrine  eift  belW 
nnnted  from  ItreUinger's  edition  in  17;10  between  bracket,,  and  4.  In  Lalin,  aceordrnu  to  Z 
London  reprint  of  the  Toris  ICdition  of  the  Vulgate,  in  lliOJ.  ai-eoraint  '»  <''« 

The  Itook  of  I'saln.s  may  be  obtained  with  a  separate  tilk-pagc.  as  "The  Ilcxanlnr  P-allPr  - 
In  SIX  coliiinns  it  eomprises.  1.  The  Ilebrew  Text,  after  Vauder  1  Light's  edition  ^.'XVwiih 
\er,i„nof  the  Hook  of  Com.non  IVayer,  3.  I  he  Utin  Vulga.o  Version ;  4/t1  le  li  Yer. 
son  of  Jerome,  which  furnishes  valuable  assistance  to  tl.e  ...ore  crilic.l  undersla.idirif  th. 
I'salms;  5.  ll.e  hngl.sh  Ihble  Translatio..  of  the  I'sal.ns,  .he  itali.s  a,.d  pun,  tuatioi  of  wh  ch 
have  been  regulated  by  the  first  editio.i  of  1611 ,  and  ti.  The  Greek  SepiLgint  Ve    ion,  f  o„ 


e  preu  an 


'  The  publisher  of  the  Polyglott  Bible  above  noticed,  in  1819,  issued  from  th 
ocfoyfott  edition  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Anglican  Church,  in  one  quarto  volume,  which  miv  iu.tir 
he  pronounced  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  typography  that  ever  issued  from  the  BritUh  nr,^ 
Ihe  eight  languages,  primed  in  this  edition,  are  the  Kiighsh,  FnM„h,  lUlian,  German, Sp.n^ 

E,htio"„  ^™f  •»'"■'""  ^,r^-  ■;;''  '■"'"'■,/'•';« -^'f'-*  '"'  i»  tfiven  from  a  ™py  of  theffl 
tihtlon  of  the  Common  fiaycr  llook.  The  French  version  is  moilern,  an,l  i,  well  known  it 
most  reader,  of  that  language,  having  frequently  been  printed  an,l  rec-ive,!  with  general  .pnro- 
bation.  Ihe  Psalms  are  printed  from  the  Basle  Kdition  of  Osl,.rvnl,rs  Hible.  '"he  /<X«  I. 
taken  from  the^edition  of  A.  Montuccijiml  I,.  Valletti,  published  in  17!P«,  hut  revised  tbroagli- 


I'he  Psalm,  ar* 

tern  volume,. 

>ort  (a.  d.  166i), 

,     ,  ^  il.ns  are  from  the 

new  translation  by  i\I.  A.  Calbo,  a  learned  nativ. 


printed  from  Padre  Scio's  great  Spanish  lliblc,  publishwl  at  JIadrid  in  1807,  in  six 
The  translation  into  the  Ancieiil  Grttk  languoge  1,  that  executed  by  L)r  iluiiort 
who  was  Kegius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Llmversiiy  of  Cambridge      I'lie  Psalini 

*'" "ei"t-     T',"^'"'''™  ';"■'*''  ""entirely  ,i«w  translation  by  M.  A.  Calbo,  a  l.-,„eu  n..,v, 

I,  of  the  .slai.,1  of /ante.     A.id  the  Lalm  version  is  nearly  a  reprint  of    he  eililion  wl,,',K 
Srst  printed  by  W.  llowyer,  in  17-^0,  with  ., me  al.eration^s  an,l'.,l,li,i!,ns    ,  '     e  p"ta 

:  ^±:.^^'7;..t}^':^;:;^ny^  ^'t  '!:» ,<™-'"'i«"  «<  Mr.  ii.on.-as  ParLi.'i.^ 


Septiia^iiit.     The  Jtlmlern  Greek  is  un  eiitirel 

Greek,  of  the  ialaiiil  uf  Zanle. 

wuA  flritC 

editor 

fuurth  edition  of  which  was  pulihaht-d  in  J727.     The  VmUuh  are  fiom  the  Vuiir"iie 

j^lutt  Prayer  IJook  id  also  puulihhcd  in  one  vuluinc  ninull  H\o. 


Chaldee  Paraphrases. 
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rsel,  iliti 
This  iKlti* 


Dn<t*8  bditloii  above  menlioned.     Dr.  Iliff  has  performed  the  laborioiw  daty  of  editor  with  great 
ability  Biid  accuracy.    A  few  copies  were  bniidsoinoly  printed  on  large  paper. 

9.  Novi  Teatainenti  Biblia  Tri;;lotla:  eive  Graeci  Textus  Archetypi,  Versliniis 
Syriucffi,  et  Versionis  Lutins  Vulgalao  Synops'i:*  i  cui  accedunt  Subsidia  Criiica 
viiria.     Evangetitt.     Luiidiiii,  1828.     4Lo. 

Tho.ie  who  may  not  be  able  to  procure  any  of  the  more  costly  polyglotts  will  find  a  che;ip 
substitute  for  them,  as  fur  as  the  Oospels  nru  concerneil,  in  tliid  band:toniely  printeil  voliinie. 
The  Greek  text  is  printed  after  the  eiUtions,  with  iiripruvud  piiiictuutiun,  of  Kuap[>c  and  Vater ; 
this  i,i  accompanied  by  the  Syriac  Version,  after  the  text  of  Professor  Lee's  accurate  eijitioir, 
printed  in  IHIIi;  and  at  the  font  of  the  pn^t^  is  the  Latin  Viilpite  vtraiun,  aoording  to  the 
Sixtine  recension,  priitted  from  the  Antwerp  edition  of  UiOt,  which  was  su|M:rintt;ndt;d  by  John 
Morct.  To  Ihe  wuik  in  prclixcd  Prof.  Vuter's  Index  of  Critical  Siib^iidia;  and  in  ai;  A]>|iriidix 
there  is  given  his  selection  of  Various  Ruudiiigs,  with  the  authoiities  by  which  they  are  sup- 
ported. 

[10.  PoIy;;lotten-Iiil)«I  zuin  pniktischen  Iland^rehrauch.  Die  heillge  Schrift 
Alten  und  Neucii  TL*.'*tiinient9  in  iil)er»it.Iitlioher  Nebonfinanderstellung  dcs  Ur- 
texti'H,  (li.T  Septiiagint.a,  Vulgata  und  Lulher-Ucbcrselzung,  so  wie  tier  wichti;;3tt*n 
Vnriiinttiii  der  vorneliinstcn  tleutchen  Uebcrsetznni^LMi,  liearbeitet  von  K.  Stikb, 
l)r  Thcul.  ill  WittuhlitT;^  nnd  K.  G.  W.  Tueile,  Dr.  in  Ord.  Prof,  der  Thcol.  in 
Leipsig.     Btulefcld,  184ti-55,     6  vols.  8vo. 

In  this  convenient  Polyglott  the  Old  Testament  is  given  in  TTubrew  with  the  T-XX.  version 
(from  the  Vatican  TtfXt,  hot  with  some  various  readings,  princiiially  from  the  Co«b-x  Alvxan- 
ririnus),  the  Clementine  Vulgate  (with  the  variations  of  the  Sixtine  edition),  and  [..iith»-r's 
German  Version ;  and  at  the  foot  of  each  page  stand  renderings  from  many  other  (itruian 
translators.  In  the  New  Testament  the  Greek  Textus  Ileceptus  (with  certain  various  rca'linj^ 
Bubioine<l)  stands  between  the  (Clementine  Vulgate  (beneath  which  are  the  readings  of  ttic 
Codex  Amiutinus  as  given  by  Fleck)  and  Luther's  ticrinan  Version.  The  fourth  column  is 
occupied  with  copious  variations  of  rendering  taken  from  other  (loniian  versions. 

A  Tetrnglott  New  Testament,  Greek,  Latin,  German,  and  l^ngli^h,  having  l»ecn  edited  by 
Tischendorf,  the  N.  Test  vol.  of  thin  Polyglott  was  afterwards  remodelled,  by  sub-ititutintj  the 
Kiiglish  version  for  the  German  variations,  and  these  newly  arranged  pages  stand  oppH)'.ue  the 
(■reek  and  Latin  from  the  former  stereotype  plates.  This  was  published  in  lb,'j5  uiuItT  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Stier,  the  surviving  editor,  Ur.  1  belle's  death  having  taken  place,  (i.  t.  H  iH.it. 
The  latter  mentioned  was  the  editor  under  whose  superintcn.lence  were  the  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Ivaiiii  portions  of  this  work. 

In  using  this  re-arranged  edition  of  the  New  Testament  port  inn  it  ought  to  be  known  that 
the  I^^lin  and  Greek  columns  were  stereotyped  ten  years  ngn :  this  is  u»it  distinctly  shown  m 
the  preface,  Aiul  thus  the  critical  details  that  are  given  might  easily  mislead;  fur  instance, 
tiie  readings  of  the  (Aidcx  Amiatinus  are  taken  fipftm  Heck,  tliongh  it  h.is  been  knnwii  fi.r 
some  years  that  ihev  are  verj'  inii>erfect  and  exreedinglv  inaccurate.  (Iniisidered  simply  a-i  a 
Tetraglott  eililion,  irrespective  of  all  critical  pretensior.,  this  New  Testament  is  a  convenient 
and  very  cheap  volume.] 

Several  nthcreditionsof  the  Bible  are  cxtmit,  in  rhrcc  Langunges,  called  TnglntLi^ 
ns  well  aa  Polyglott  editions  of  particular  parts  of  the  Scriptures.  For  an  aceoiint 
of  these,  we  are  eoiupelled  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  liibliothcca  Sacra  of  Le  Long 
and  Ma«ch,  and  the  IJibliographical  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Clarke,  already  cited.  A 
complete  account  of  all  ibeae  Polyglott  editions  is  a  desideratum  in  English  literature. 


SECT.  VI. 

ANCIEF4T    VEE8ION8    OF    TIIE    OLD    AND    NEW    TESTAMENTS. 
§  I.    TaRGUMS,    Oa    CllAI.DEE    pAHAniRASES    OF    TUB    OlD    TeSTAMEST. 

Almost  all  the  Tnrgums  are  contained  in  the  large  Rabbinical  Blljles. 

1.  Targiim,  seu  Paraphrasis  Chaldaica  Oskelosi  in  Pentateuchura  Latino,  ex 
versione  Alfonsi  de  Zaniora.     Venetiis,  1747.     4to. 

Also  in  the  Complutensinn,  Antwerp,  Paris,  and  London  Polyglotts.  This  version  of  the 
Targum  of  Onkelos  was  likewise  printed  at  Antwerp,  KlIO,  and  at  Venice.  IG09,  in  folio. 

2.  Thargnm,  h<tc  est,  Paraphrasis  Onkeli  Chaldaica  in  Smra  Biblia  ;  ex  Cball  ii  o 
in  Latinuin  fidelissime  versa,  additis  in  singula  fere  capita  succinctii  annotaiifiiiibui, 
Authore  Paulo  Eaoio.  Pentateuchus,  sive  (lultnpie  libri  Mo)8is.  Tuni.  I. 
Argenlorati,  1546.     Polio. 

One  volume  only  of  this  work  was  published.  Fagius'a  learned  annotations  are  in.-  rtd  in 
the  Critifi  Sacri. 
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3.  Targum  PtECDO-JoNATHANig  in  rciilateuchuin,  Latinc,  ex  versione  Antonit 
Ceval.rii.     Loiidini,  1657.     Folio.     (In  Up.  WulUin'a  rolyglolt.) 

4.  Tarqum  lIiEROiioi.rMiTANUM  in  Pentateucliuin,  Latine,  ex  venione  Antonii 
Cevalerii.     Londini,  1657.     Folio.     (In  Hp.  Walton's  I'olyglott.) 

Biahop  Wallon  states  tliAt  the  Latin  version  of  Clievalier  la  more  faithful  than  that  pub* 
Uahed  by  Francia  Taylor,  at  London,  iiv  1G49,  4to. 

5.  Targum  Jonatmanis  in  Josnc,  Jmlice^,  Libros  Rcjruin,  Isaio!,  Hieremia;, 
Ezecbiulis  ct  Xll  Minorum  I'rophetininn,  Littine,  ex  versione  Alfonsi  de  Zainnrn, 
a  liunedicto  Aria  Montnno  a<l  Huliiiiicnni  cl  Cliulduicam  veritatem  correctii,  fulio 
(In  the  Antwerp,  I'aris,  and  London  roly;>lotts.) 

Various  other  editions  of  tlie  Tarpuin  of  .lonailian  Ihn  llzziel  are  noticed  in  Match's  and' 
Boeruer's  edition  of  Le  Long's  Bibliollic.u  .Sacra,  I'art  U.  vol.  iii.  pp.  C54— C56. 

6.  Targum  R.  JoSEriii  Coeci  ct  alioruni  in  Chetuvini,  Latinc,  ex  versione  Alfonsi 
de  Zamnra,  et  reeo;;nitione  Arias  Montani.     Folio. 

7.  Targum  in  Psalnios,  Ecclesiaatcn,  et  Librum  Esther,  ex  versione  Aria) 
Montani.     Folio. 

Both  the  preceding  Targums  are  found  in  the  Antwerp,  Pari^  and  London  Polyglotts ;  in  tha 
last,  the  translation  lias  been  furtlicr  revised  by  Ur.  lidinund  Caatell. 

8.  Liber  Jobi,  Cbaldiiice  et  Latine,  cum  notis.  Opera  et  studio  Jobannis  Terenlii. 
FrnneckertB,  16G3.     4io. 

The  Latin  translation  is  that  of  Alfonso  de  Zamora,  revised  by  MonUnus,  and  further  cor- 
rected by  the  editor.     Masch  pronounces  this  to  be  a  rare  and  erudite  publication. 

9.  Cantira  Canticorum  et  Ecclcslastes  Salomonis  paraphraatico  sermone  con- 
Bcripti,  et  ex  CliaMiEa  lingua  in  Latinam  versi  per  Eraamum  Oswaldum  Schrecken- 
fuchsium.     Uasile.c,  155."J.     8vo.  .  .•    •     . 

10  Clialdaica  Tarapbrasis  Libclli  Ruth,  a  mendis  repurgata,  et  punctn  juila 
nnalopiam  grammiiticam  nolata,  cum  Latina  InterprcUUone  et  Annotatlonlbu^  per 
Joannem  Mcrccrum.     I'jirisiis,  1564.     4to. 

n  Paraphrasis  Chiddai.a  Libroium  Cbronicorum,  Latme,  curft  Alallbia 
Friderici  Ueckii.     August*  Vindelicorum,  1680-83-84.     2  vols.  4to. 

This  copy  is  bv  no  means  complete ;  the  editor  added  considerable  annotations. 

12  Parapbrasis  Cbaldaica  in  Librum  priorem  et  posteriorera  Cbronicorum. 
Auctore  Riibbi  Joskpho,  llectore  Academic  in  Syria.  Nunc  d*"-}""  «  manu- 
.cripto  Can.abrigiensi  descripta,  ac  cum  Versione  LalinA  in  lucem  rnissa  a  Dav.Je 
Wilkii.s.     Cant.ri.rigiiB  [Amstelasdami],  1715,  4to.     Amstelsdami,  1725,  4to. 

The  mjnu'tcrii.t  from  which  this  edition  was  printed,  was  written  a.  d.  }*JT-  """  IJ"" 
scnted  t"  theTublic  Lil.rarv  of  ll.e  University  of  CainbridRe  by  .he  Duke  of  Huckinghain  ihea 
Cl^  eHo  fr'm  he  -nle  of  Krpenius's  library.  Samuel  (Clarke,  an  emment  onenUl  scholar, 
crn^cd  t  for  the  mess  fiesideJ  the  Cbaldce  paraphrase  ..„  the  bo..ka  of  Chronicles,  it  coo- 
S  the  tollks  'if  rsalms.  Proverbs.  Job,  ufiel.  K.ra.  and  Nf'"-'::  llee'.ext'wU;!-' voVei 
paraphrase  on  most  of  them.    The  b™k  is  e  CKanlly  prmied,  '''«  ^       ,,     h,uha      livu' 

«th"Te'w  Ot    -p  ';r  T  e  w'^^^k  :„  prim       at  Amsterdani,  and  CaWW,.  se..,,.  t.  l„.v. 
l^n  i'ty^ucl^  i.Iio^bo  title  of  tlio.e  cop.es  ..idy  which  were  intended  for  lli.s  country. 


§2.     Aiiciejil  Greek    Versions. 
[i.]  TiiK  Septuaoint.' 


Tbe  following  tabic  exhibits  tbe  four  ,.rincl,.al  Sla,.,hrd  Text  Edihom  of  the 
Septmig'nt  Grefk  version,  together  witb  ti.e  principal  editions  wl.icli  are  founded 


upon  tbem:  — 


1.    COMPLDTENSIAK    TbXT,    1814. 


:;i^r^r«M»  :' U.i.  ver,i«n,  and'of  -Utached  book,  of  it.  ar.  tb.r.  d.*;r.U.  which  w.  a... 
ooi  room  lu  demil. 
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CtphaUn    Oct.  Gr.  Xhli^.  ^  Htrvagii,  Fol.  Or  IGU.  -  Bn/lmgeri.   Oct  Gr.  1550.  -  JTecAe/ii 
Hixrtd.    Pol.  Or.  16117. 

3.  KoMAN  OR  Vatican  Tkxt,   1587. 


In  Biblils  Puljglottis  Com- 


IVultnni  PulijghHa.  Fol.  Gr.  Kut.  &c.  i\ib7 .  —  Murini.  Fol.  (ir.  hut.  WlH—  Daniel  Qto  et 
Oct.  Gr  UM)'A,  1606.  iK^K.i.—  Ciuvtri.  Ut-t,  Gr.  Ui'Jl.  — D'mi.  Gr.  Qio.  17'V.».  — jl/,7/;i,' Qi-i.  Gr 
1725.  — /fW»i-ctii.  Oct.  Gr.  I7:i0,  I7.i7.— A'/rc/i«m.  (Vt.  Gr.  llfi'J.  —  I/olmraii.  i-<.l.  Gr.  II'JH 
&c.  The  tUitiimaprinlitl  at  Oxford^  Oct  Gr.  JHO-t,  I»17,  &c.  —  Ort.  Gr.  Viiliiii,  1819  — ! 
Oct.  Gr,  L.  Van  Ets,  1824.— OcU  Gr.  TUchtndorf,  laiiO.- Oct.  Gr.  {Bagtter),  1831. 

4.  'J'liB  Aleiandrinf  Tkxt,   1707-9-19-20. 

Breitingeri.   Qto.  Gr.  173U-;i.J.     Iteineccii  Biblii  Qiuidrilinguui.   FoL  Gr.   Lat.  &c  1750.    Baberi 
Fol.  1816-27.     Moscow,  4to.    Athens,  8vo.  4  vols.  \fi\:\,  Kq. 

Of  tbe  various  edltiotis  of  the  Septua<'iiit  Greek  ver.-»ion  which  have  issued  from 
the  press,  the  following  more  particularly  claim  the  notice  of  the  biblical  student. 
Most  of  them  contain  the  New  Testament,  in  addition  to  the  Old  ;  but  as  the 
principal  editions  of  the  former  have  already  been  described,  no  notice  will  be  taken 
of  ihcm. 

1.  liiblia  Greeca  ;  cum  versione  Latina  ad  verbum. 
pluti  editis,  1514,  1515,  1517. 

The  text  of  thin  eitition  waa  composed  after  scTeral  manuscripts  which  the  editors  ncfjiected 
to  dencrihe;  they  have  frequently  been  charged  with  having  altered  the  Greek  text,  to  make 
it  hartnonise  with  the  Hebrew,  or  rutlier  with  the  Vulgate  version,  and  with  having  filletl  up 
the  chusnis  in  the  Alexamlrinti  or  Septuagint  version  from  other  Greek  iDterpretem.  —  For  a 
further  account  of  the  Coitiplutenaiau  rol}  glotl,  see  p.  714.  tupra. 

2.  Ilacrn  ra  car'  tCri^r;»'  KaXoVfitva  IJif\m  ^huq  !ir\\a^r)  ypntptj^  iraXaiaQ  ti  xnt  yia^. 
—  Sacrso  Scriptuise  Veterig  Novaeque  omnia.     Venetiis,  1518.     Small  folio. 

This  edition  appeared  in  1618,  two  years  after  the  death  of  Aldus  Manatias;  it  was  executed 
onder  the  care  of  his  father-iii-law,  Andreas  Asuluiius.  The  text  was  compiled  from  several 
MSS.  Archbishop  Usher  is  of  opinion,  that  in  many  instances  it  followa  the  readings  of 
Aquila's  version,  instead  of  those  of  the  Septuagint.  The  Aldwie  text,  however,  is  pronounced 
by  Ili:jhop  WultuD  to  be  much  purer  than  that  in  the  Compluteitaian  f'ulyglott,  to  which  it  is 
actually  prior  in  point  of  time;  for  though  the  Polyglott  hears  dale  1614 — 1617,  it  was  not 

Eublishe<l  until  the  year  l.i22.     Father  Simon  and  M.  de  Colomies  concur  in  speaking  very 
iglity  of  the  execution  of  the  Aldine  edition. 

3.  Tijc  Giint"  r/»(70tyi;  iraXntn^  ^rjXa^ti  rni  I'lar  inrnt'Tn.  Divinap  Scripfurae  Veteria 
Novfleque  omnia.     Argentorati,  apu<l  Wolphium  Ccphalaeum,  1526-     4  vols.  8vo. 

This  edition  Is  of  some  raritj';  the  fourth  volume  contains  the  New  Ta^tament.  It  follows 
the  text  of  Aldus,  and  it  has  been  stated  to  be  not  only  well  and  correctly  pnnted.  hut  also  to 
possess  the  additional  merit  of  judicious  punctuation.  The  chapters  are  distinguished,  but  of ' 
course  the  text  is  nut  divided  into  verso:) ;  and  a  space  is  left  at  the  beginnini;  of  each  chapter 
for  the  insertion  ol  the  initial  letter.  1  he  Apocrv|ihal  books,  and  a  small  collection  of  variotM 
readings,  are  added  in  thlH  vdition  by  the  editor  John  Ln.McmtUB,  a  disciple  and  follower  of  i)ie 
illiistrioiis  reformer,  1>r.  Martin  Luther.  Copiei  of  this  edition  are  suineiinies  to  be  met  wiih, 
having  the  dule  of  1629.  They  are,  however,  idl  of  the  same  impression,  the  beginning  of  the 
preface  being  ullerud,  the  name  of  Lonicerus  omitteti,  and  that  of  •Jerome  subslitutud  fur  Lullit-r, 
with  u  new  title-pitge.  Tho  New  Testament  forms  the  fourth  volume  of  thin  edition;  it  has 
been  noticed  in  p.  086.  supra,  No.  3. 

4.  Tijc  Oiinc  Vfmipqi  naXnia^  StjXaStj  cai  I'la^  anavra.  DivinaB  ScripturjE  Voteris 
BC  Novi  Tofltiuncnti  omnia,  iiinumeris  locis  nunc  demum,  ct  optimorura  librorum 
collatione  et  doctorum  virorum  operd,  multo  quam  umpiam  emendatiora,  in  lucem 
edita.  Cum  Ca;s.  Miijcst.  gratia  et  privilegio  ad  quinquennium.  Basilese,  per 
Juanncm  Ilervagium,  1545.     FoHo. 

In  this  rare  and  little  known  edition,  the  text  of  T.onicerus  is  chiefly  followed ;  it  is  said  to 
surpass  in  correclncAS  both  the  Strasburg  and  Venetian  editions,  and  altiu  h^a  some  valuable 
various  readings.     The  preface  was  written  by  Mulancthuit. 

6.  biblia  (iracca,  Grsecfe  et  Lutin6 Uasiha;,  per  Nicholaum  Brylingerum. 

1550.     5  vols.  8vo. 

Kach  of  the  five  volumes,  of  which  this  edition  consints,  has  a  distinct  title-page,  which  is 
printed  by  Masch.  The  Greek  and  Latin  are  plnced  in  opposite  columns;  the  former  I'roin  the 
Aldine  |*xt,  the  latter  from  the  Vulgate,  as  printed  in  the  Complulen.sian  Polyglott.  Ihe 
type,  though  rather  too  small  to  be  read  witb  ease,  is  pronounced  by  Masch  lo  be  disLiu<.i  airl 
neat 

VOL.  IV.  3  A 
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6.  'H  ITaXain  Ara9i)rf),  rnra  rot>f  'E£An/ii)roi^n  li  nvOivriaf  Zuirrov  V..'  ktpn 
ApX"P'<^C  irJuNiiffn. — Vcliis  Tcstamentuiii  liriecuiii,  juxta  LXX  Iii(er|>relc*, 
■tudio  Antonii  Cardinalis  Carat^  ope  virorum  dovtoniin  adjuti,  cum  prel'ittion* 
et  scholiis  Petri  Morini.    Romte  ex  Typograpliia  Fraiiciaci  Zaiinetti,  ISHC.    Fullo. 

A  beautiful  edition,  of  great  rarity  and  value.  The  copies  of  it  are  of  two  datui  —  toiiK 
with  M.u.LXxxvi,  as  they  originally  appeare<l,  and  others  with  the  date  of  m.d.lxxxtii,  the 
figure  I.  having  been  subsequently  added  with  a  pen.  The  latter  copies  are  most  communly 
met  witli,  and  hence  this  edition  is  usually  dated  1587.  They  contain  783  pages  of  text,  pre- 
ceded by  four  leaves  of  preliminary  matter,  which  arc  followed  Ity  another  (subse(|uontlv  added), 
intitled  Corrigmda  in  noiatinnibut  P$aiteru.  This  last-mentioned  leaf  is  Nof  fimnd  in  the  cupiea 
bearing  the  date  of  I58C,  which  also  want  the  privilege  of  Tope  Sixlus  V.  dated  May  9th,  1^7, 
at  whose  reque-st  and  under  whose  auspices  it  was  undertaken  by  Cardinal  Antonio  (Jarafa,  aidrd 
by  Antonio  Agclli,  Peter  Morinus,  Fulvio  Ursioo,  Robert  liellarmin.  Cardinal  Sirl^t,  and  others, 
'i  he  celebrated  Cudcx  Vatiranus  1209  was  the  basis  of  the  Roman  or  Sixtine  edition,  as  ii  Is 
BBually  termed ;  but  the  editors  did  not  exclusively  adhere  to  that  MS.,  having  changnt  bnlh 
the  orthography  and  readings  whenever  these  appeared  to  them  to  be  faulty.  Suili  is  the 
opinion  of  l>r8.  Ilody  and  Gralie,  Eichhom,  Morus,  and  other  eminent  critics;  th'iugh  the 
late  Dr.  Holmes  has  contendetl  that  the  text  of  the  Roman  edition  was  prinleil  from  oii« 
single  MS.,  which  was  followed  throughout  without  intentional  departure.  The  first  forty-six 
chapters  of  Genesis,  together  with  some  of  the  Psalms,  and  the  book  of  Maccabees,  being 
defective  in  the  Vatican  manuscript  through  extreme  age,  the  editors  are  said  to  have  Nupplled 
this  deficiency  by  compiling  those  parts  of  the  Septuagiut  from  a  manuscript  out  of  Cardinal 
Ueasarion's  library,  and  from  another  which  was  brought  to  them  from  Calabria.  So  great  wis 
the  agreement  between  the  latter  and  the  Codex  Vatlcanus,  that  they  were  supposed  to  hive 
been  transcribed  either  the  one  from  the  other,  or  both  from  the  same  copy.  Various  readings 
are  given  to  each  chapter.  This  edition  contains  the  Greek  text  onlv.  In  15H8,  tlainiiito 
Nobili  printed  at  Rome,  in  folio,  Vetuj  TeMtanuHtum  tervmtum  LXX  Lutine  rediUtum.  Tliii 
Latin  version  was  professedly  not  composed  by  him,  but  compileil  out  of  the  fragments  of  the 
ancient  Latin  translations ;  but  the  fragments  nave  been  met  with  by  no  one  else,  ft  is  a  splendid 
volume,  and  of  considerable  rarity.  The  Roman  edition  was  re[irinted  at  Paris  in  1C28,  in  IbrM 
folio  volumes;  the  New  Testament  in  Greek  and  Latin  forms  the  third  volume.  This  reprint 
is  in  great  request,  not  only  for  the  neatness  and  correctness  of  its  execution,  but  also  for  tha 
learned  notes  which  accompany  it.  Some  copies  are  occasionally  met  with,  dated  Paritiu,  Fijrt, 
1641,  which  might  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  were  distinct  editions.  l>e  Dure  however  says, 
that  tliey  are  but  one  and  the  aame  edition,  with  a  new  title-page,  probably  priuted  by  lb* 
bookseller  who  had  purchased  the  unsold  copies. 

7.  'l'i(C  ©<ioC  Ppa^ijc,  iraXaiac  Ji|Xaji)  cai  v»(ic.  airavra.  Divins  Scriptuns, 
neinpe  Veteris  ac  Novi  Testament!,  oDania  ....  Francofurti,  apud  Andrea  Wecbclit 
Uairedes,  1597.    Folio. 

This  edition  is  formed  after  that  of  Hervagins,  the  errors  of  the  latter  being  previonslr  cee* 
rected.  It  has  a  collection  of  various  readings  uken  from  the  Complutensian,  Antwerp,  Straa- 
burg,  and  Roman  editions.  Morinus  charges  the  editor  (who  is  supposed  to  have  been  Franda 
Junius  or  Frederic  Sylburgius)  with  abandoning  the  Aldine  text  in  four  chapters  of  the  book 
of  Exodus,  and  in  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Proverbs,  and  substituting  the 
Complutensiau  text  in  its  stead,  it  is  very  neatly  printed  on  clear  types,  and  is  divided 
Into  Terse*. 

8.  'H  nnXma  Ainlijrij  ram  rout  'F.Ci'o^ijrni'rn.  Vctiis  Testamentiim  Graccum,  ex 
versione  Septunginta  intcrprctum.     Londiiii,  excuilebiit  Kogcrus  Daniel,  Ifi53.  4to. 

This  edition  is  frequentlv  mentioned  in  catalogues  as  being  both  in  nuarto  and  in  ocUvo. 
Masch  states  that  there  is  but  one  size,  viz.  in  quarto,  though  the  pa|ier  bo  dillerent.  It  pro- 
fesses to  follow  the  Sixtine  edition :  but  this  is  not  the  fact ;  the  editors  having  altered  and  in- 
terpolated the  text  in  several  places,  in  order  to  bring  it  nearer  to  the  Hebrew  text  and  tba 
modern  versions.  Tlie  errors  of  this  edition  have  been  retained ;  1.  In  that  printed  at  Cambndga 
in  1653  8vo  with  a  learned  preface  written  by  Bishop  Pearson  (whoie  initials  are  at  the  end) : 
and  i  in  the  very  neat  Cambridge  edition  printed  by  Field  in  1665,  in  three  volumes  8vo.  (In- 
cluding the  Liturgpr  in  Greek  and  the  New^Testament).  Field's  edition  was  counlert'eite;!,  ps^ 
fori         .      -  •       '  • 

put  ] 

that  ^  Hayes"  "rhe'genuine  Cambrid'go'edition  was  reprinted  at  Amsterdam,  in  1C88,  In  IJmo. 
without  the  Greek  Testament,  The  ediUng  of  it  is  commonlv,  but  erroneously,  ascribed  to 
Leusden  The  omission  of  Uishop  Pearson's  initials  at  the  end  of  the  preface  has  caused  tlia 
latter  to  be  attributed  to  Leusden.  The  book  is  very  neatly,  but  very  incorrectly,  printed  in  two 
columns,  divided  into  separate  versea.  The  Apocryphal  hooka,  which  are  found  in  the  Cambridga 
eilition,  aru  altogether  omitted. 

9.  'H  n.rXain  Ai(«flii«F),  cnr.i  roue  "EMo/iiiroiT.?.  Vetus  Tcstamentum  Grfficum,ex 
versione  Scptuacinta  interpretum,  cum  libris  Apocrypbis,  juxta  exemplar  Vati- 
canuin  lloinic  editum,  et  Anglicanura  Londini  excusum.     Lipslo;,  1697.    8yo. 

The  editors  of  this  impression  were  M.  J.  Ci.dvbr  and  Tho.  KumrK.  Though  inferior  to  tha 
I.ondon  and  AmsUrdam  editions  in  beauty  of  execution,  it  is  very  far  superior  to  them  In  point 


iding  the  Liturgy  in  Greek  and  the  New  Testament),  field's  edition  was  counleneite<i,  ps<* 
-  page  by  John  Hayes,  a  printer  at  Cambridge,  who  executed  an  edition  in  1G84,  to  which  be 
t  Field's  name,  and  the  date  of  1665.  The  fraud,  however,  may  eaiilv  be  detected,  by  com- 
rinc  the  two  editions ;  the  typography  of  the  genuine  one  by  Field  being  very  su|«rjor  to 
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i;l^^Iir'"T.i   '"'«P">'«Kon'ena  of  John  Frickius  nreflxed  to  it,  conUin  a  critical  notice  of 
pr«:edlng  edition,  of  the  Septuagint  Version,  which  I's  said  to  be  verj-  accurate. 

^l^'J'!^n  Testatnentum  Grfficum,  ex  versione  LXX  Interpretum,  ex  antinuis- 
•lino  M!>.  Oodice  Alexandrine  accurati!  descriptum,  et  ope  allnrum  exemplarium  ao 
priscorum  ecriptorum,  prtcsertim  vero  Ilexaplaris  EdUionis  OiigciiianB,  emendalum 
atque  8u))pletuiii,  additia  sscue  asleriscorum  et  obelorum  sl.'nis,  summa  curi  edidit 
Joannes  Ernestus  Grade,  S.T.P.  Oxoi.ii,  1707,  1709,  I7I9,  1720.  4  vols,  folio 
and  8  vols.  8vo.  * 

In'il^'l.'fh'i?!'' m"""""  "JiV''"'.";'  '',^'  ?f  "•'  celebrated  Codex  Alexandrinus,  now  deposited 
n  the  British  Museum  1  hough  Or.  Orabe  prepared  the  whole  for  the  press,  yet  he  onlv  lived 
to  publish  the  OcUteuch.  forming  the  first  volume  of  the  folio  edition,  ill  irir.nd  l?,"  fi.urth 
containing  the  metrical  books  in  1709.  The  second  volume,  comprising  the  histor  cal  bwU 
was  edited  by  Francis  Lee  M  D.,  a  very  eminent  Greek  scholar,  in  1719;  and  the  lb  d  vol^rne 
nc ludnig  iho  nron lietual  book,  by  W.  Wigan,  S. T.D.,  in  1720.  This  edition  gives  a  fair  renTe-' 
sentation  of  the  Alexandrian  Manuscript  where  it  was  perfect;  but  where  it  was  defcrlive  and 
Incorrect,  the  passages  supplied  and  the  corrected  readings  are  given,  partly  from  the  Codex 
Val  icaiius.  and  partly  from  the  Complutensian  edition,  In  a  smaller  character  than  that  emploved 
in  the  text,  the  erroneous  lections  being  printed  in  the  margin.  Grabe's  death  caused  tlie 
lources  of  his  emendations  and  supplements  to  be  by  no  means  clearly  indicated.  Manv  thimrs 
mav  be  gathered  from  the  prolegomena  to  the  diOcrent  volumes,  though  the  extreme  prolixitv 
anil  tho  want  of  cntical  apprehension  shown,  detract  inu.h  from  their  value.  Ur  Grabe  de»iL'ned 

A°r.  .1  "If"'  ''?'"°"'  ""'"  '°  ','"»«■<"''''  ''"'  *■"  P'-«^-f"t«<l  by  dialh  from  composing  them 
After  the  folio  sheets  were  struck  off,  the  pages  were  divided,  and  over-run  into  an  octavo  form' 
to  prevent  the  book  from  being  piratically  printed  in  Germany. 

11.  II  HnXoia  jiinCijtij  rnra  roi/c  'KPi'o/j.jcoi/ra.  Vetus  Tcstamentum  ex  VcPBione 
beptuagintu  Interpretum  secundum  Exemplar  Vatic.imiin  Jloma;  editum,  accura- 
tissimi  dcnuo  reco.'iiitum ;  una  cum  scliciliis  cjusilein  editioiiis,  viiriis  Manuscrip- 
torum  Codicuiii  Vcteruiiiquc  Exemplarium  Loclionilm.s,  iiccnoii  fraoiiientis  Ver- 
sionum  Aquila;,  Symiiiacbi,  et  Tbcodotionis.  Summa  cura  edidit  Lambertus  Bos 
Franequera;,  1709.     4to. 

An  elegant  and  accurate  edition,  which  is  deservedly  estc-mtd.  The  preface  of  the  editor 
Professor  Hos,  contains  a  critical  disquisition  on  the  Septuagint  \  criion  an,l  its  utilitv  in  sacred 
criticism,  Uigether  with  an  sccount  of  the  preceding  principal  eilituiw.  Ikn's  text  wak  rei.rinted 
at  Amsterdam  in  1725,  in  two  Hvo.  vols,  under  the  editorial  care  of  Davi.l  Mill  It  contains 
various  readings  from  some  MSS.  at  Leyden,  which,  however,  arc  of  no  great  critical  value. 

12.  'H  llaXd.M  AmW^r,,  cara  root 'KMo^rirorr,!.  Velu.l  Testanienliim  c\  W-rsinne 
Septuagiuta  Interpretum,  olim  ad  fidem  Codicis  MS.  Alcxandrini  sunin.o  studio 
et  incredil)ili  diligentia  expressum,  cmendatum  et  suppletum  a  Joanne  Ernesti 
Grubio,  S.T.P.  Nunc  vero  excmplaris  Vuticani  alioruiiicpie  MSS.  Codd.  Lectioni- 
bus  Var.  nee  non  criticis  dissertationibus  illiistratum  insigniteniue  locupletatum 
«umm&cur&  edidit  Joannes  Jacobus  BaBiTjNGiiHus.  Tiguri  Ilelvetiorum  1730- 
1-2.     4  vols.  4to.  ' 

This  edition  is  a  correct  reprint  of  Dr.  Grabe's  edition,  to  which  are  added,  at  the  foot  of  Iho 
page,  the  various  readings  of  the  Roman  or  Vatican  edilinn,  and  of  three  niaiius.  rii.t-i  beloninnL' 
to  the  library  of  the  A.a.kmy  at  Ua»lc.  The  beauty  of  its  ty|«grnpl.y  and  paper  and  its 
cntK-al  value,  ooiicur  to  render  this  edition  highly  c.itCLiiied  ;  it  is  ci.nwqueiitly  bolli  s.  irce  and 
dear.  Michaclis  pronouuccs  it  to  be  the  best  ediUon  of  the  Septuagiut  ever  iiriuted  that  is  uo 
to  hla  time.  '    *^ 

13.  'H  HoXaia  AinOi;rn  rnra  rouf  'EWo^t/covrn.  Vetus  Tcstamentum  Gra;cum  ex 
Versione  Septuaginta  InteiTiretum,  una  cum  Libris  Apocrypbis,  secundum  Ex- 
emplar Vaticanum  Koina)  editum  et  aliquoties  rccognitum,  quod  nunc  dcnuo  ad 
ontimas  quasque  editiones  recensult,  et  potlores  nuasilam  Codicis  Alcxandriui  et 
iliorum  lectioiies  variaiites  adjecit  M.  Christiaiius  KEiwEccmg. 
1757,  8vo.  edit,  secuiida. 

A  neat  and  commodious  edition,  though  the  type  is  rather  too  small, 
are  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 


Lipslae,  1730,  8vo. 
The  apocryphal  books 


14.  'H  TlnXaia  AiaOqci).  Vetus  Testamentum  ex  Versione  Septuaginta  Inter- 
pretum, ad  Exemplar  Vaticanum  Romss  editum  ex  optimis  codicibus  impressum. 
Accesseruiit  Libri  Apocrypbi.     Ilulai,  suinptibus  Orplmnotrophei,  1759.      12mo. 

An  edition  of  more  promise  than  execution.  Masch  denoiiines  it  as  very  incorrect,  and  says 
that,  instead  of  being  taken  from  the  beat  codices  (as  the  editor  professes),  or  editions,  it  agrees 
with  the  Loudon,  Cambridge,  and  Leipsic  editions. 

[13.  Ex<idi   Particiila  atiiue   Leviticus  Grtece. 
Collcgii  Paulliui  Lipsieiibis  Job.  Frid  Fischebus. 

3  A  2 


Edidit  e  cod.  MS.  liibliotlitie 
Lipaia-,  17G7.  8vo. 
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Numeri  et  Parlioula  Deutcronomii  Grtece LipsiiE,  17G8.  8vo. 

Thew  portion!  of  the  LXX.  deserve  epeeial  mention  as  beiug  talicn  directly  from  t  MS.] 

16.  AnviijX  tara  Tout  'KWii;ii)ir)iTn  <r  tkih  I'trpnirXoo'  Qjiiyivopc.  Daniul  dCCunJum 
Septuicinta  ex  Tctraplis  Origcnis  nunc  priinuin  eilltua  [a  Simone  ile  Maoistkk] 
e  BinguTari  Cbisiano  Coilice  anni>runi  supra  loccc.     Uoinit,  1772.     Folio. 

For  a  full  account  of  this  splendid  work,  see  Bibl.  Sussex,  pp.  i!81— 283.,  and  Masch's  Biblio- 
thcca  Sacra,  part  ii.  vol.  ii.  pp.  320—322. 

The  te.it  of  this  edition  of  the  Hook  of  Daniel  was  reprinted  at  Gollingen  in  17(8;  uii 
again  at  Utrecht  in  1775,  by  C.  Seganr;  but  the  beat  edition  ia  tliat  with  iiote%  of  Ur.  II.  A. 
llahn,  Leipzig,  in  1844,  for  which  the  MS.  was  again  consulted.  Moat  of  thcae  reprint*  are  ia 
octavo. 

17.  Vetus  Tcatamentum  Grascum,  cum  variia  Leetionibus,  eJiJit  Roberlui 
Holmes,  D.D.,  Decanus  Wintoniensis.  Tom.  I.  Oxoiiii,  e  Typograplieo  Cla- 
rendoniano.     1798.     Kolio. 

Vetus  TesUmentum  Grfficum,  cum  variis  Lertionil)U9.  Editionem  a  Roberto 
Holmes,  S.T.P.  incboatam  continuavit  Jacobus  Panso^s,  S.T.B.  Tom.  U. — V. 
Oxonii,  e  Typograplieo  Clareiiiloniano.     1818-27.     Folio. 

To  the  Univeraity  of  Oxford  belongs  the  honour  of  giving  to  the  public  this  valuable  and 
•plendid  edition  of  the  Septuagint  Version.  In  the  venr  ITPH,  the  Kev.  Dr.  Holmes,  Dean  nf 
Winchester,  circulated  proposals  for  collating  all  the  ^|S.S.  of  th»t  version  known  to  be  exUnU 
These  being  liberally  aupiwrted  by  puldic  and  private  patrons,  Ur.  H.  puldishcd  annual  accounts 
of  his  collations,  which  amounted  to  sixteen  in  number,  up  to  the  time  of  hia  deceaxe.  In  I7lli 
he  publiahed,  in  (olio,  two  Lutin  epistles  to  the  Hiahop  of  l)nrham,  containing  specimens  of  hii 
proposed  work;  and  in  17U8  nppeareil  the  first  part  of  vol.  i.  containing  the  book  of  GeneaiM 
part  ii.  comprising  Exoilus  and  Leviticu.s  wua  publiehcd  in  IMUI  ;  und  the  books  of  Numbers 
and  Deuteronomy,  which  complete  the  first  volume,  in  18114.  The  date  (.f  1798,  tlierefoie.  In 
the  title-page  of  the  first  volume,  is  not  strictly  correct  A  general  preface  to  this  volume,  lo 
four  chapten,  discusses  the  historv  of  the  K...r  or  common  text  of  the  Septuagint  Version,  and 
its  various  corrections  j  describes' the  M^iS.  consulted  for  this  edition  (eleven  of  winch  were 
written  in  uncial  letters,  and  upwanls  of  one  hundred  in  small  letters);  and  gives  an  account 
of  the  printed  editions  of  the  LXX,  of  the  Kalhers,  and  other  (ireek  writers  quoted  m  llie 
various  readings,  and  of  the  several  ancient  versions,  viz.  the  Old  Italic  or  Ante-llieronymiao 
Latin,  the  Meinphitir,  Thebaic,  Syriac  (made  from  the  lireek  lixt),  Arabic.  Sclavonic,  A^nenlal^ 
and  the  Georgian  versions,  whence  various  readings  in  the  I'cntnteucli  have  been  extracted. 
Each  of  the  Uve  books  of  Moses  is  furnished  with  a  short  preface  niul  an  appendix ;  and  al  tbt 
end  of  the  volume  are  eleven  pages  of  mlknda  el  mtnrLmila.  Dr.  Holmes  also  published  tlie 
book  of  Daniel,  in  1805,  according  to  the  text  of  Theodolion  and  the  Septuagint,  in  the  Sams 
manner  as  the  Pentateuch,  a  few  months  before  his  death.  1  he  text  is  printed  on  a  strong  and 
beautiful  type,  after  the  Sixtine  or  Komaii  edition  of  1587 ;  and  the  deviolions  from  it,  wlil.fc 
are  observable  in  the  Complutensiau  and  Aldine  editions,  and  in  that  of  Dr.  Grabe,  are  con- 
•tantly  noted.  For  thia  edition  were  colloted  three  hundred  and  eleven  manuscripts,  t ho  vanoua 
lections  of  whi.h  are  exhibited  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  On  Dr.  Holmes s  death,  in  180.%  aOer 
a  considerable  but  unavoidable  ilelay,  the  publication  of  this  important  work  whs  resume<I  by 
the  Kev.  J.  Parsons,  A.M.  (afterwards  IS.D.);  under  whose  editorial  care  the  second  volume »u 
completed  in  1818.  It  comprises  all  the  historical  books  from  Joshua  to  the  second  book  uf 
Chronicles  inclusively ;  the  .several  fasciculi  of  which  were  published  in  the  followmg  order,  vii. 
Joshua  in  1810 ;  Judges  and  Huth  in  1812  ;  1  Kings  In  1813  ;  and  the  five  remaining  books  In 
the  four  succeeding  years,  the  whole  being  printed  oflf  in  the  early  part  of  1818.  The  third  and 
fourth  volumes,  containing  the  book  of  Job  to  the  prophet  Jeremiah  incluMve,  were  published  ,, 
between  the  years  181'J-1825 ;  and  the  remaining  (or  fifth)  voume,  win  h  coiitaina  the  Ano- 
cryphal  booki,  between  the  years  1825  and  1827.  The  plan  laid  down  by  Dr.  lolnies  wajfol- 
lowed  by  his  learned  successor,  whose  continuation  is  executed  m  the  same  splendid  and  ««. 
rate  mafiner  aa  the  I'enlateu.h.  The  reader  will  find  a  copious  and  very  intereatin^  "'^T^ 
th^JirH  volume  of  this  magnificent  underuking  in  the  tclect.c  Review,  vol  ii.  i.art  ^  PP-  W>-9«. 
214-221.21)7-274.  337-848. ;  and  of  the  ««>»</ volume  in  the  Classical  Journal,  vol.  ix.  pp. 
47.0-479.  and  vol.  xix.  807-372.  .  ,  ,, .      ,,,.  _   „.  ,  .„,i^ 

There  are  many  practical  hindrances  as  lo  the  advantageous  u.e  of  this  "'"o"-  ^he  aulhori. 
ties  are  not  clearly  expressed,  and  even  the  Alexandnan  MS.  is  commonly  quoted  only  amongil 
the  prinUU  editiom. 

18  Psalterium  Gra^cum  b  Co.lice  MS.  Alcxamlrinn,  qui  J^onilini  in  BiUiothcc* 
Musei  Britannic!  asservatur,  Typis  ad  Similitudineiii  ipsius  Cmlicis  bcripturiB 
edfliter  Uescriptum,  Curfi  et  Lali.i.e  Henrici  llerveu  Babeh,  A.M.  Mtuel 
Britannici  Bibliothecarii.     Londini,  1812.     Folio 

19.  Vetus  Testnmentum  Gifficum  fe  Codicc  MS.  Alexandrinn,  qui  Londini  lO 
BiUiotheca  Musei  Britannici  a.sscrvatur,  Typls  ad  a.niiliUidiiicin  ipaius  Uxlicii 
ScripturiD  Bdeliter  dcscripliiin,  Cura  et  Labore  Ilciinci  llcrveii  Uabe»,  A.ftl. 
Londini,  1810-28.  4  vols,  folio. 

For  an  account  of  tbeae  two  publications,  see  page.  679-80.  Nos.  2.  and  8.  supra,  in  the  accoupl 
«r  f— .^„;i„  »,litions  of  manuscripts  of  the  New  TesUment  and  of  the  Septuagmt  Version. 
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20.  Vetus  Testamentum  Grsecum  ex  Versione  LXX  secundum  Exemplar 
Vaticanuni  Romae  editum.  Accedunt  varite  Lectioiies  e  Codice  Alexandrino  nec- 
non  Intnnluctio  J.  B.  Carpzovii.  Uxonii,  e  Typograplieo  Clarendoniaiio.  1817. 
6  vols.  8vo. 

An  accurate  and  beautifully  printed  editlen :  there  are  copies  on  large  paper.  The  introduc- 
tion is  extracted  from  the  second  and  third  chapters  of  Carpzov's  Critics  Sacra,  Part  HI. 

21.  Vetus  Testamentum  ex  Versione  .Septuaginta  Interprctum  juxia  Exemplar 
Vaticanum,  ex  Editione  Ilolmesii  et  Lauiberti  Bos.  Londini,  in  iEdibus  Val- 
pianis.     1819.  8vo. 

This  elegantly  executed  volume  is  very  corr«7/y  printed,  ader  the  editioniTof  Holmes  and 
Uos,  and  (which  cannot  hut  recoinniend  it  to  students  in  prcfereine  lo  the  incorrect  CanibriilKO 
and  Amstcnlam  reprints  of  the  Vatican  text)  its  price  is  so  reasonable  as  to  place  it  within  the 
reach  of  almost  every  one. 

[22.  'H  UaXaia  &ta9rjKtj  Kara  tovq  'FXSofirjrovTo.  Id  est  Vetus  Testamentum  se- 
cundum Scptua^inta  seniorum  iiiterpretationeui  juxia  exemplar  Vaticanum  ;  ad- 
jiciuntur  edilionis  Grabianffi  variaB  lectiones.  London  (Bagstera).  [No  date.] 
Fci).  8vo. 

This  Scnluagint,  which  has  been  often  reprinted  from  the  stereotype  plates,  is  also  a  part  of 
the  Polyglolt  Hible  (No.  0.  in  section  5).  It  is  separately  meiitiuii'ed  here  as  being  by  far  the 
moat  portable  form  in  which  the  Vatican  text  is  obtainable:  the  various  readings  prefixed  are 
those  of  the  Alexandrian  text  as  published  by  Grube ;  that  is,  the  readings  of  the  Alexandrian 
JI.S.  corrected  in  some  places  by  that  editor,  together  with  the  supplements  which  be  introduced 
from  other  sources.    See  No.  10.  above.] 

2n  'II  IliiXnia  AtaOiiirii  Kara  ronf 'Kf^o/ji/rorra.  Vetus  Testamentum  ex  Versione 
LXX  Interprctum,  juxta  exem|ilur  Vaticanum,  ex  editiimc  Ilolmesii  et  Lauiberti 
lios.  Glasguie,  1822.  3  touiis  !2mo.  Editio  nova,  Glasgua:  ct  Loudiiii,  1831. 
2  toniis  18mo. 

These  very  neatly  printed  editions  are  also  formed  after  those  of  Holmes  and  Ros:  they  were 
executed  at  the  Universitv  press  of  Glu.sgow.  'i'o  the  edition  of  IH.'tl  is  prefixed  the  kariied 
preface  of  Dp.  Pearson,  which  is  copied  from  the  Cambridge  edition  of  IGJ3. 

24.  'H  rioXaoi  AiaOtjrti  Kara  rout  'KC^o/iijcovrn  :  geu  Vetus  Testamentum  Graecc, 
juxta  Septuaginta  Interpretes  ex  auctoritate  Sixti  V.  Editionis,  juxta  Exemplar 
Originate  Vaticanum  Roiiiae  editum  quoad  lextum  accurutissiiue  et  ad  amussim 
recusum,  curfl  et  studio  Leandri  Van  Ess.     Lipsix,  1824.  8vo. 

This  edition  is  stereotyped,  and  is  very  neatly  executed.  There  are  copies  on  thick  paper, 
which  are  an  oruameot  to  any  Ubrary. 

25.  'II  TluXaia  AatOqrrj  vara  tovz  'EQ^ofiTjKnvTa,  Vetus  Testamentum  Grsecum 
juxta  Scptuaginta  Interpretes,  ex  auctoritate  Sixti  Quiiiti  Pontificis  Maximi 
editum,  juxta  exemplar  originale  Vaticanum  :  nunc  dcnuo  recognituni,  accura- 
tissime  expressum,  ad  normam  Vulgatte  verslculis  distinctum,  cum  Latina  Trans- 
latione,  Animadversionibus,  et  Coniplcmentis  ex  alils  manuscriptis,  cura  et  studio 
J.  N.  Jaoks.     Farisiis,  1839.  2  tomis.     Imperial  8vo. 

A  beautifully  printed  edition  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Firmin  Didot.  The  editor,  th«  thhi 
Jsger,  has  produced  an  edition  of  the  Septuagint  Version,  arranged  upon  the  following  plan  ; 
viz.  1,  Tlie  Greek  text  of  the  Sixtine  Kdition  published  at  Koine  in  1586,  which  professes  to 
exhibit  the  text  of  the  Vatican  manuscript,  is  printed  with  scrupulous  accuracy,  typographical 
errors,  of  course,  being  corrected.  To  this  text  is  added  a  literal  Latin  version ;  — 2.  The 
chasms  in  the  Sixtine  Kdition  are  supplied  at  the  foot  of  the  pages  where  they  occur,  from  th« 
Alexsndrian  manuscript  In  the  British  Museum,  which  f  M.  Jager  states)  has  been  collated 
verbatim  throughout  for  thia  purpose:  —  3.  lioth  the  Greek  text  and  Latin  version  are  divided 
into  verses,  according  to  the  I.alin  Vulgate;  but  the  inversions,  which  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence ill  the  Vatican  iininuscript,  are  noted  by  the  letters  of  the  alphalxil.  Such  apocr}'phal 
books,  as  were  rejected  by  the  assembly  of  Romish  divines  convened  at  Trent  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  are  printed  at  the  end  of  the  volume:  — 4.  As  the  editor  contemplated  the  publication 
of  the  Dill  Testament,  according  to  the  order  in  which  it  appears  in  the  Latin  Vulgate,  be  bos 
supplied  from  the  Hebrew  text  (after  the  manner  adopted  in  Origen's  Uexapla)  all  the  paasagea 
which  are  wanting,  and  which  the  fathers  and  other  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers  attest  to  be 
wanting,  in  .the  common  Septuagint  Version.  These  supplementary  passages  (which  are 
placed  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  and  divided  into  verses  with  a  Latin  transhition,)  are  extracted 
from  the  Roman  scholia,  from  the  Coinplutensian  and  Aldine  editions,  .from  the  fragments  of 
the  Greek  versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodolion,  and  from  numerous  other  published 
and  unpublished  manuw-ripts,  which  are  preserved  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris:  the  value  of 
such  supplements  would  have  depended  on  the  authoritiei  on  which  they  are  based  ;  and  tbus 
It  is  a  great  defect  for  them  not  be  specifiul  throughout. 

26.  Jereiniaa  Vales,   h   versione    Judieorum   AJexandriDorum    ac    reliquorujn 
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luterpretum  Grecorum  emenilatus,  notisque  crilicis  illustratus  i  G  L.  Sroiiji 
Lipsii,  1794-1823.    2  vols.  8vo. 

A  continuation  of  the  first  volume  of  these  illuitrations  of  Jeremiah  is  given  in  Potfi  ind 
RuDerti'B  Sylioge  Comnientationum  Theologicarum.  These  are  cnlarKed  and  completed  1. 
"he  Kcond  volume,  which  was  publUhed  iu  Vmi,  atXer  the  author's  death,  by  his  son,  i.  A.  W. 
Spoho. 

[27.    H   HAAAIA  AIAOIIKH   KATA  TOYS     EBAOMHKONTA.     U  roS  Iv  Mo»x», 

ip.v«D  K J,.oc,  i^trarv^^auaa,  EVAOKIA  MEN  KAI  lYNEPFEIA  THS  lEPAX 
SINOAOT  TOr  BAXIAEIOY  THS  'EAAAAOZ,  AAHANJI  AE  THS  EN  APrAIA, 
"ETAIPIAi:  THJ:  IIPOS  AIAA02IN  TH2  XPIXTIANIKHI  flAIAEIAS,  iva  iupiio 
role  «  !.poi  K\;,po«  l,avi^r,Tm.     Athens.  1843,  1846,  1849,  1850.     8vo.  4  vols. 

The  Greek  title  of  this  edition  describes  its  history  and  object:  it  is  well  and  clearlv  printed, 
and  very  convenient  lor  reading.  Ihe  fourth  volume  contiiins  the  apocryphal  books,  which 
the  Clninillco  of  ihe  Society  for  nrou.olii.g  Chrielii.n  Knowledge  directed  to  be  separated  aiid 
not.  as  in  many  editi.ms  of  ll.o  \A\..  intermixed  with  the  canonical  writing.  Tho  •ddi''''';^ 
however,  to  IC.ther  and  Daniel  were  ni.t  so  separated,  as  the  (ireek  ecclesiastics  who  took  Ih. 
charge  of  the  printing  of  the  edition  did  not  under.Und  that  these  portions  were  mclud«l  la 

""iKwietv'for  Promoting  Christian  Knowle-lge  have  now  in  hand,  under  the  •"Perintend- 
ance  of  the  Kev.  Frederick  Field  (editor  of  Homilies  of  Chryso.loin)  an  edition  o     he  LXX 
'n  wl"icl.  it  is  intended  that  all  objecUons  to  this  (on  the  ground  of  apocryphal  addition^  Ac) 
shall  be  fully  obviated.] 

[28.  VetusTestamentum  Gra:ce,  jiixta  LXX  Intcrnretes.     Tcxtum  Vaticanum 

Romanum    e.nendatlus    clidit,    argumenta   et   locos   Novi    TesUnicnti  1  aralleh* 

•notavil,  omneii.  leclionis  varietntem  co<licuii>  velustissmioruin  Aluxandrini,  Ephrrim 

Syri,  Friileriuo-Aiigustani  sul.jui.xit,  comineiitnli..neiu  isagog.caui  prateituit  ton- 

Btantinus  TisciiENUoBF.     Lipsia;,  1850.     2  vols.  8vo. 

This  edition  is  Buinciently  described  in  the  title  ;  its  distinguishing  feature  is  Ihe  collection 
of  various  Sing'  f"o.n  sev'^ral  of  the  most  ancientMSS,,  subjoined  at  ">«  f°«  / 'he^e. 

Another  editiot  of  Professor  llschendorf,  with  this  cnUcal  appa  ratus  enlarged,  has  been  an- 
nouiiced.] 

[29.  -H  noXo,„  A.ne„.n  —  rovi  ' F.ffo^l'oyra.  ll.e  Greek  Sepluag.nt  Version 
of  the  Old  Testament,  according  to  the  Vatican  Kd.tion;  together  '"tl^"*"^^ 
Septuagint  Version  of  Daniel  (including  the  Fourth  Book  of  tie  Maccabees),  «.d 
an  Historical  Introduction.     London  (Uagsters).     [185I.J  ...... 

This  edition  was  prepared  to  meet  the  demand  for  that  of  Valpy  (No.  2'-  •bov^^whjch  h^ 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  publishers,  for  whom  this  was  executed  Such  addiUons  wei» 
Eade  (as  specilied  in  the  Ulle)  a.  would  add  to  the  utihty  of  the  reprmt.] 


English  Translations  of  Ihe  Septuagint  Version. 

1  The  Old  Covenant,  commonly  called  the  OM  Testament,  translated  frooi  thj 
Septuagint.  The  Nevr  Covenant,  commonly  called  the  New  lestament,  tran'l.^ 
from  the  Greek.  By  Charles  Thomson,  late  Secretary  to  the  Congress  of  lh« 
United  States.     Philadelphia,  1808.     4  vols.  8vo.  .u    v..;^.„  T..t 

2  The  Septua"int  Version  of  the  Old  Testament  according  to  the  Vatican  Tex^ 
tr^sltlLd  in?«  English:  v,ith  the  principal  Various  Readings  of  the  Alexandra. 
Copy  and  a  Table  of  Comparative  Chronology.  By  Sir  Lancelot  Charles  Ia>» 
Bbehtob,  Bart     London,  1844.     2  vols.  8vo.  .       ^       ,       .         ...  ^^h  a,. 

A  close  and  accurate  translation.  The  table  of  comparative  chronology  u  copied  with  dat 
acknowledgment,  from  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Home. 


[ii.]  Editions  or  Obioen's  Hbxapi,a  akd  Tktbapi,a. 

1    Hexaplorum  Origenis  que  supersunt.    Ex  Manuscriplis  et  ex  Libn.  edili* 

Pruitet  Notts   illustravit  D.  Bernardus   de  MoKTrAUCON.      Accedunt  Opu«!«U 

qu«dam  Orjenl.  anecdota,  et  ad  calcem  Lexicon  Hebraicum  ex  veterum  InterprjJ- 

rti«mbi«concinnattim.itemque  Lexicon  Gr«cun.,et  alia.    Pansi.s.  1713.   2  tonu., 


folio. 


'Z  best  edition,  unhappily  very^rare.  Of  the  .m.n.on^;.n;.^  l^eOrstveU™. 
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ancient  Greek  versions ;  together  with  a  minute  account  of  Origen's  biblical  labours,  ami  some 
ineilited  fragments  of  Origen,  (kc  To  these  succeed  the  remains  of  the  llexnpla,  from  Genesis 
to  the  Hook  of  Psalms  inclusive.  The  second  volume  comprises  the  rest  of  the  Ilexapla  to  the 
end  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  together  with  Greek  and  Hebrew  Lexicons  to  the  Ilexapla. 

2.  Ilexaplorum  Origenis  quae  supersunt.  Edidit,  notisque  illustravit  Ca.  Frider. 
Baiibdt.     Lipsioe  et  Lubecv,  1769-70.     2  vols.  8vo. 

Professor  Dahrdt  undertook  this  edition  for  those  who  could  not  afford  to  purchase  Mont- 
faucon's  magnificent  edition.  He  has  omitted,  as  unnecessary,  the  translation  of  the  fragments, 
the  explanation  of  particular  words  occurring  in  the  notes,  and  some  scholia.  He  has  improved 
the  arrangement  of  the  materials  collected  by  Alontfaucon,  and  has  added  some  further  frag- 
ments of  Origen's  Ilexapla.  from  a  I^ipsic  manu8cri[it.  Halirdt  has  also  given  many  additional 
notes,  which  however  are  not  distinguished  from  those  of  Montfaucon.  The  Hebrew  words  are 
given  in  Greek  characters,  lliis  edition  was  severely  criticised  by  Fischer,  in  bis  Prolusiunea 
de  Versionibus  Graecis.  p.  34.  note. 

The  Fragments  of  the  versions  by  Aquila,  Theodotion,  and  Sj'mmachus,  collected  by  Morin 
and  others,  are  printed  in  the  editions  of  the  Septuagint  Version  executed  at  Koine  in  1587,  at 
Frankfort  in  I6D7,  at  London  in  1(J53,  at  l^cipsic  in  l(j!>7,  and  at  Franeker  in  1709. 

3.  Animadverslones,  qiiibus  Fragincnla  Versionum  Gracarum  V.T.  a  Bern. 
Muntefalconio  collectu,  illustrantur,  cinendantur.  Auctore  Jo.  Gottl'r.  Scuaa- 
FBAUEBO.     Specimina  duo.     Lipsis,  1776-81.     8vo. 


1. 


[iii.]    AMOTUEB    CBEEK    VEBSIOR. 

Nova  Versio  Greca  Pentateuchi,  ex  unico  S.  Marci  Bibliothccffi  Codice 
Veneto.  Edidit  atquc  recensuit  Chr.  Frid.  Ammon.  Erlangae,  1790-91.  3  vols. 
8vo. 

2.  Nova  Versio  Grscca  Proverbiorum,  Ecclesiastis,  Cantici  Cantieorum,  Ruthi, 
Threnorum,  Danielis,  et  selectorum  Pentateuchi  Locorum.  Ex  unico  S.  Marci 
Bibliothecte  Codice  Veneto  nunc  priinuin  erula,  et  notulis  illustrata  a  Joanne 
Buptiste  Gaspare  D'Anssc  de  VuxoisoN.     Argentorati,  1784.     8vo. 


§  3.  Arcient  Obientai.  Versions. 

[i.  The  Stbiac  Veesions.J 

The  Peshito  or  Old  Si/riac  Version. 

1.  Biblia  Syrlaca  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti.     Parisiis,.  1645,  folio. 
Jay's  Polyglott  Bible  ) 

-    „  -.r  .    .      .  .IT    ■  m__» .:      Londini,  1657,  folio. 


(In  Le 
(In  Bp. 


2.  Biblia  Sacra  Veteris  et  Novi  TestamenlL 
Walton's  Polyglott  Bible.) 

3.  Pentateuchus  Syriace.  Ex  Polyglottis  Anglicaois  svmma  fide  edidit  Georgivs 
Gvillielmvs  KiucH.     Ilofte  et  Lipsia;,  1787.     4to. 

In  an  appendix  the  editor  has  collected  various  readings  of  the  Syriac  Version  from  the 
commentaries  (in  the  Syriac  language)  of  Ephraem,  with  some  additional  observations  of  his 
own. 

4.  Vetus  Testamcntura  Syriace,  eos  tantum  Libros  sistens,  qui  in  Canone 
Ilebraico  habentur,  ordine  vero,  quoad  fieri  potuit,  apud  Syros  usiuto  dispnsitaa. 
In  usum  Ecclesiffi  Syrorum  Malabarensium.Jussu  Societatis  Biblicae  recognovit,  ad 
fidem  codicum  Manuscriptorum  emendavit.  edidit  Samuel  Lee,  A.M.  Liugue 
ArabicEB  apud  Cantabrigienses  Professor.     Londini,  1823.    4lo. 

This  edition  was  printed  under  the  patronage  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Three  manotcripts  have  been  collated  for 
this  edition,  vix.  1.  The  valuable  manuscript  brought  by  the  Kev.  Ur.  Buchanan  from  Travan- 
core  in  the  East  Indie^  collated  by  Professor  Lee ;  2.  AnoOier  manuscript  belonging  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke:  and,  8.  A  manuscript  of  the  Syriac  Pentateuch  found  by  Mr.  (after- 
wards Dr.)  Lee  in  the  Library  of  New  College,  Oxford. 

6.  Novum  Testamentum,  Syriacfe,  cura  Albert!  Widuanstadii.  (Viennat 
Austriacee,  1355.)     4to. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Syriac  New  Testament:  it  is  very  rare.  Bishop  Marsh  states  that 
it  may  be  considered  as  a  perfect  pattern  of  the  genuine  Peshito.  (Michaclis,  vol,  ii.  part  ii 
p  637  )  Dr.  Masch  has  given  a  long  account  of  it  in  his  Bibliothera  Sacra,  part  ii.  vol.  i.  pp 
70—79.  There  are  copies,  dated  Vienna;  Austriace,  1662,  4to. :  but  tliey  arc  the  same  edition 
with  a  new  title-page. 
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6.  Novum  Domini  Nostri  Jesu  Chriati  Testamentum  Syriacum,  cum  Versione 
Lolina;  cur&  ct  studio  Johanni.i  LEuaDEN  et  Curnii  ScuAAr.  Ad  omnes  editioiiei 
dili^enter  reconsitum,  et  variis  lectioiiibus,  inaj'iio  likboru  collectis,  ailornatum.  1708. 
Secuiiila  cdillii  n  inumlt!!  ri'|iiir<;uta.     Lu;>iluiii  iiutiivoruin,  1717,  4to. 

The  lirHt  oililion  n|>|)t';irt'il  in  1708;  liiil  C(>|>ies  are  most  coiniminly  to  bo  met  with,  bearing 
the  itiite  of  170'J.  MichiU'lis  pronounces  tliis  to  lie  *'tho  very  best  eJitimi  of  tlio  Syriac  New 
Trstainent.  Tlie  very  exccllecC  l^exicon,  which  in  anncxml  to  it,  ^vtlj  ever  retain  its  value; 
beniff,  as  fur  iis  le^iirus  tlio  Nctv  Testuinent,  extremely  accurate  and  coinplctc,  and  supplying 
in  some  measure  the  pbice  of  a  cfuicorilance."     (IntrtHl.  to  New  Test.  vol.  ii.  pittt  1    p.  17.) 

[See  above  p.  '2(>1.  with  rrf;ard  to  this  edition,  and  the  fact  that  there  is  unlv  one  itnpression, 
whether  it  be  dated  17UK,  1701),  or  1717.  I'he  statement  on  the  reprinted  title-page  of  1717, 
*'Secunda  editio  a  niendis  rcniirgata,"  is  a  false  and  utterly  misleading  statement,  'I'be  undue 
praise  lavished  hy  Mirbaclis  naa  given  this  edition  a  name  which  is  ill  supported  by  the  interual 
contradiction  and  incunsistei)cy  of  its  mode  of  executiua.  ] 

7.  Niivuin  Teslanioiiliiiit  Sjrluc^  ilenuo  recopnilum,  atque  ad  fidem  Codicum 
Manusci'i|itiiriiiii  cmeiidatuin.     Ijoiulini,  Ittl6.    ■t<o. 

A  beautiful  edition,  executed  iit  the  press  of  Mr.  Uichard  Watts,  for  the  use  of  the  Syrian 
Chnstt-ins  in  Intlia,  hy  whom  it  is  stated  to  have  Ikco  received  with  the  utmost  gratitude. 
This  edition  was  sujierinicnded  by  the  Hov.  Samuel  I.ee,  A.  M.  fafterwanls  D.  D.]  late  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The  expense  or  the  edition  was  ucfrayed  by 
the  Ilritish  and  Foreign  Kible  Society.  There  is  an  interesting  communication  by  Prof.  Lee 
concerning  this  edition,  in  Dr.  Wait's  Translation  of  Hug's  lntro<luction  to  the  New  Test.  Tol. 
i.  pp.  .KIH— 370.  units. 

[See  idiove,  p  '2(i'_'.  A>r  some  account  of  the  rolalion  of  I.ee's  edition  to  that  which  had  been 
rominenced  by  Dr.  Ituclumiin.  In  the  sheets  of  Dr.  lluchanan's  ediliun  (winch  seems  never  to 
have  been  pulMs/itU)  a  Latin  version  is  subjoined  to  each  page.  Dr.  Lee's  edition  of  the  Syriac 
New  Test,  was  reprinted  in  smaller  type  to  Hcco[n)tany  his  edition  of  the  Old  Test.  Mupra,  No.  4  ] 

The  preceding  are  the  principal  editions  of  the  Old  Syriuc  Version.  l'"or  a  more  copious 
account  o(  tlirm,  and  of  various  other  editions,  see  lip.  Marsh's  'translation  of  Micliaelis's  Intro- 
duction to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  ii.  p.irt.  i.  pp.  4-18,  and  part  ii.  pp.  63G-o4G. ;  also  Maach't 
Bibliotheca  .Sacra,  part  ii.  vol.  i.  pp.  71-iU'2. 

[8.  The  Syriac  New  'l'i;atiiinont.     Edited  by   William  Grkgnfield.     LoDdon, 
1828.     Fcp.  8to.  (also  in  4to.  and  folio,  as  part  of  llagster's  I'olyglolt.) 
This  excellent  edition  ia  described  above,  p.  2C3.  ] 


Supplements  to  Itie  Si/riac  Text. 

1.  Textus  Sacrorum  Evangelioruin  Versionls  Simplicls  Syriacae,  jnxla  Editionem 
ScliaHliiinaiii,  colbitus  cum  duobus  ejii.silcin  vetuslis  Ciidd.  MS8.  in  Uibliiilhec* 
Hodleiunn  repositis;  tiec  iirin  ciiin  Coil  MS.  Coiiiiiientiirii  (irej^orii  Dar-llcdiriei 
ibidem  adservalo,  a  Kicar  lo  JoMii^a.  Oxoiiii,  e  Typogrupheo  Claiendoniano,  180i. 
410. 

This  nuhlicntioii  is  a  valuable  supplement  to  any  Syriac  edition;  it  has  two  (ac-similes  of 
the  Syriac  MSS.  collated  b}*  the  editor. 

2.  MicHAKLis  (Joamiis  l^avidls)  Curie  in  Versionem  Sjriauam  Actuum  Aposto- 
licoruiii ;  cum  Coiisectarlia  Criticis  de  Indole,  Cogaatioiiibus,  et  uau  Yersionit 
Syriacai  Nuvi  Foederis.     Gottingae,  1755.    4to. 


'The  Curetunian  Syriac   Vernon. 

(^iiatuor  Evanpeliorum  Syriar<6,  recensionig  antiquis.simse,  atque  in  occideo'* 
iidhuc  ignotie  quod  superest :  e  codice  vetuslissimo  Nitriensi  eruit  atque  vulgavit 
Gullielmua  Cuketon.     Londini,  im|>eiisis  »uis.     4to. 

This  version  iind  the  MS.  in  which  it  is  contained,  and  the  parte  of  the  Gospela  that  are 
there  extant,  arc  described  at>ove,  p.  2(i7.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Ouretoo  will  soon  have 
completed  his  translation  and  criti<al  notes,  so  that  the  publication  may  no  longer  be  delayed. 
The  Syriac  text  is  printed  in  a  noble  Estrangclo  character.] 


The  Philoxenian  Syriuc    Version. 

1.  Sncroriiin     Evangelionim    Versio     Syriiica    Pliiloxcniana,    ex    Codd.    MSS. 
Ridleiaiiis  in  lilbliotbeca  Collegii  Novi  Oxon.  repositis ;  nunc  primum  edita,  cum 
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Interprctatione  Lalinft  et  Annotationibus  Joseplii  White.     Oxonii,  e  Typo"TanLco 
Clarendoniano,  1778.     2  toinis,  4to. 

2.  Actuum  Apostolorum,  ct  Epistolarum  tarn  Catlinllrarum  quam  Paulinarum, 
Versio  Syriaca  Philiixeniana cum  Interprelatione  Latind  et  Annota- 
tionibus Joacphi  WuiTS.  Oxonii,  e  Typograpbeo  Clarendoniano,  17&9.  1803.  2 
toiiiis,  4to. 

[a.  Das  IleiligeETangcIium  des  Johannes Syrisch  in  Ilarlcleusi.scher  Ueberactzun" 
ncbst  Kriiischen  Aumcrkungen  von  G.  II.  Uernstein.     Leipzig,  1853.     8vo.]      ° 

[To  complete  the  Syriac  editions,  as  containing  much  information  relative  to  MS.S.  and 
readings,  the  following  work  deserves  speci.d  mention :  iVopi  Testammli  Vcrtuma  Syriira 
timpUx,  PMoxeniuna  ct  Hirroxoli/milaiia.  Dmuo  ezamhialx  et  ail  fidrm  cndicum  mnnu  UTip- 
tnrum  biblwtlircarum  Vuliatna,  Angelica,  Attnniiniunii,  Metlicex,  Itrqia  aliarumifue,  mivit  06- 
Krvatiimibui  alc/ue  taliulit  are  iitciiit  iUutlratue,  il  J.  G.  Clir.  Auler.    llafnLs,  178'J.  4to.] 


PurtioTu  added  to  the  Peshito. 

[1.  Apocalypsis  Sancti  Johannis  ex  Manuscripto  exemplar!  i  Dibliothcci  Clariss. 
Viri  Joseplii  Scaliger  deprompto,  Kilita  cliaractere  Syro  et  Ebrtco,  cum  Versione 
Latina  et  Notis,  Opera  et  Studio  Ludovici  de  Died.  Lugduni  Balavoruin,  1627. 
4  to. 

2.  Kpistolae  Quatuor,  Petri  secunda,  Joli.annis  sccunda  et  tertia,  et  Juda;,  fratris 
Jacobi  una,  ex  celeberrimae  Bibliotheca;  Bodleianaj  Oxoiiieiisis  MS.  exeiiipluri  nunc 
primuDi  deprompta;,  ct  characteru  Ilebraii),  Versione  l.alina,  nntisque  (juibusdani 
insignito:,  Oper&  et  Studio  Edvvardi  Pococke,  Angli-Oxonicusis.  Lugduni 
Balavoruin,  1630.     4to. 

The  text  of  these  editions  is  described  above,  pp.  280.  and  278.  The.s«  portions  were  aildcd 
to  complele  the  I'eshito  New  lest,  in  Le  Jay's  and  Walton's  I'olyglotts,  and  in  subsequent 
editions:  the  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  ifiey  form  no  pari  really  of  that  version.] 


The  Syriac  Heinplar   Version. 

1.  S|iecimcn  ineditaset  llexaplaris  Uibliurum  Versioiiis,  Syro-Estrangbela;,  cum 
eimplici  atipic  ulriusciue  fontibus,  (irx-co  ct  Hebixo,  collatie  cum  iluidici  Latini 
versione  et  notis.  Edidit,  ac  diatribaiii  de  rarissituo  cuilice  Aiiibiosiano,  uiide  illud 
liaustuni  est,  pra-mlsit  Johannes  Bern,  de  Uossi.     Paniiae,  1778.     8vo. 

This  specimen  consists  of  the  first  psnlin  printed  in  six  columns.  The  tirst  conLuiiis  the  Gretk 
text  of  the  Septnagiul;  the  second,  the  Syro-Kstraiigcio  text;  the  third,  the  Ijitin  text  trans- 
lated from  the  Septuagint ;  the  fourth,  the  llelircw  text;  the  tilth,  the  i'ejAito  or  old  tiyriac 
text  above  noticed;  and  the  sixth,  the  Latin  text  translated  from  this  latter  version. 

2.  Libri  IV.  Kegum  Syro-Hcplanlaris  Specimen  e  Manuscripto  Parisiensi 
Svriace  edidit,  textum  Versioiiis  Alexandriiiae  liexaplarem  restituit,  Doti»<jue 
illustravit  Joannes  Godofredus  IIasse.     Jena;,  I78'2.     8vo. 

3.  Codex  Syriaco-IIexaplaris  Anibrosiano-Mediolanensis  editus,  et  Latine  versus, 
a  MatlbiEO  Norbbbo.     Londini  Gothorum,  1787.     4to. 

This  work  contains  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel. 

4.  Daniel  secundum  editionem  LXX  Interpretum,  ex  Tetraplis  desumptum. 
Ex  codice  Syro-Estrangbelo  Bibliolhecse  Ambrosiante  Svriace  edidit,  Latine  vertit, 
prsfatione  notisque  illustravit,  Carolus  Buqatds.     Mediolani,  1788.     4to. 

5.  Curss  Hexaplares  in  Jobum,  e  Codice  Syriaco-Hexaplari  Ambrosio-tledio- 
lanensi.     Scripsit  Henricus  Middeldoepf.     Vratislavia;,  1817.     4to. 

6.  Psalmi,  secundum  editionem  LXX  Interpretum,  quos  ex  codice  Syro- 
Estranghelo  Bibliothccse  Ambrosianse  SyriacJ  imprimcndos  curavit,  Latine  vertit, 
notisque  criticis  illustravit,  Carolus  Buoatus.     ^ledi(dani,  1820.     4to. 

7.  Codex  Syriaco-Hexaplaris  Liber  Quartus  Uegum,  k  codice  Parisiensi :  Isaias, 
duodeciin  ProphetiB  Minorca,  Proverbia,  Jobus,  Canticum  Canticorum,  Threni, 
Ecclesiastes,  e  Codice  Mediolunenai.  Edidit  et  comnientariis  illustravit  Uenricus 
MiDDELDOBrr.     Berolini,  1835.     2  tomia.  4to. 

I1ie  first  part  or  volume  of  this  moat  valuable  work  contains  the  Syriac  text ;  the  second,  the 
critical  commentary  of  the  learned  editor.  For  a  critical  account  of  Dr.  Middeldorpf 's  work, 
see  the  Journal  des  Savans,  Juillet  1837,  pp.  4'^'2-427. 

[Masiue's  edition  of  Joshua  contains  readings  from  a  Syro-Ilexaplar  MS.  now  lost :  — very 
much  of  this  version  might  be  restored  by  the  aid  of  the  Nitriau  MSS.  in  the  British  Museam.] 
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[ii.]  Tu£  Arabic  Vkrsion. 

1.  B!bl!a  Arabica  Veteris  ct  Novi  Testamenti.  Farisiis,  1C43.  foliu.  (In  L« 
Jay's  Polyglott  Bible.) 

2.  Biblin  Arabica  Vctcris  et  Novi  Testamenti.  Londini,  1657.  folio.  (In  Bp. 
Walton's  Polyglott  Bible.) 

3.  Biblia  Sucra  Arabica,  Sacra:  Congrcgationis  de  Propaganda  Fide  jussu  edit* 
in  usum  Ecclcsiuruni  Orientallum :  additis  b  Kegione  Bibliia  Latinis  Vulgatis. 
Roiiio!,  1672.     3  tomis,  folio. 

This  edition  wa^  published  under  the  inspection  of  Scrgiua  Risius,  the  Romish  Disliop  of 
Daniaficua.  It  is  in  Arabic  and  Latin.  "  lUit  it  is  of  no  use,  cittier  to  a  critic  or  an  expositor 
of  the  New  Testaiueut,  being  altered  from  the  Latin  Version."  (Micbaelis,  vol,  ii.  part  t 
p.  93.) 

4.  The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  the  Arabiu 
Language.    Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  1811.     4to. 

Twelve  copies  of  this  beautifully  executed  edition  were  printed  in  large  folio  for  present!: 
one  of  these  is  deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 

5.  Novum  D.  N.  Jesu  Christi  Testamentum,  Arubice,  ex  Bibliothcca  Lcidengi ; 
edente  Thoma  Ebprnio.  In  Typographia  Erpcniona  Linguarum  Orientoliuiu. 
[Lugduni  Batavorum]  Anno  1G16.     4to. 

Erpeniua  published  this  edition  of  the  Arabic  New  Testament,  from  a  manuscript  said  to  he 
written  A.  D.  1342,  in  the  monastery  of  St.  John,  in  the  desert  of  Tbebais:  he  has  copietl  his 
manuscript  with  singular  accuracy,  even  where  there  appeared  to  be  grammatical  errors. 
Michaclis  says  that  this  is  the  most  elegant,  faithful,  and  genuine  editiou  of  the  Arabic  version, 
but  it  is  unfortunately  very  difficult  to  bo  procured. 

6.  Novum  Testamentum  Arabicum.     Londini,  1727.     4to. 

This  edition,  which  consisted  of  ten  thousand  copies,  was  printed  at  the  expense  of  the 
Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowjcdgp,  for  the  use  of  the  Christians  in  Asia.  Its  basis 
is  the  text  of  the  Paris  and  London  Folyglutts:  but  the  editor,  Solomon  Negri,  has  altered  it 
in  those  p:issngca  which  vary  from  the  reading  of  our  prcHeiit  Greeli  text.  It  is  therefore  of 
no  use  either  in  the  criticism  or  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament 

7.  Quatuor  Evangelia,  Arabice,  Roma;,  e  Typographia  Medicca.  Romie,  1591. 
Folio. 

"  This  edition  was  printed  at  Rome  in  1690  and  1B91  in  the  Medicean  printing-house:  1590 
stands  on  the  title-page,  1691  in  the  subscription :  to  some  of  the  copies  is  annexed  a  Ijitin 
translation."  (Micliaelis.)  This  version  is  described  above,  pp.  324,  325.  The  Roman  edi- 
tion of  the  Four  Gospels  was  reprinted,  with  some  corrections,  in  the  Paris  Polyglot!,  and 
again,  with  very  numerous  corrections,  from  manuscripts  by  Bishop  Walton,  in  the  London 
Polyglott 

For  more  particular  accounts  of  the  preceding,  and  of  other  editions  of  the  Arabic  Versions  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  or  of  detached  [wrtions  thereof,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Misch, 
part  ii.  vol.  i.  pp.  11U-I39. ;  Micliaelis's  Introduction,  vol.  u.  |iart  i.  pp.  84-94.;  Schnurrer's 
Bibliotheca  Arabics,  pp.  389-397.;  and  Hug's  Introduction,  vol.  i.  §§  106—112. 

8.  Commentatio  Crltica,  exhibens  e  Bibliotheca  Oxoniensi  Bodlciana  Specimina 
Versionum  Pentateuchi  septcm  Arabicarum,  noodum  edit&rum,  cum  Obsenratiooi- 
bus.     Scripsit  Henricus  Eberhardus  Gottlob  Paulus.    Jens,  1789.     8vo. 


[iii.]  Tub  Pebsic  Vbbsioh. 

1.  Pentateuchi  Versio  Persica,  interprete  Jacobo  filio  Joseph  Tavos,  seu 
Tawsensi,  Judseo.     Constantinopoli,  1546.    Folio. 

This  extremely  rare  edition,  which  is  printed  with  Hebrew  types,  and  accompanied  with  the 
Hebrew  text,  is  reprinted  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  London  Polyglott,  with  Persian  chAractera, 
and  a  Latin  translation. 

2.  Quatuor  Evangeliorum  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  Versio  Persica  Syriacaai 
et  Arabicam  suavissime  reddens :  ad  verba  et  nicntem  Grreci  Textfls  fideliter  et 
venusle  concinnata  ....  Per  Abrahamum  Whelocum.     Londini,  1657.    Fobo. 

3.  Evangelia  Quatuor  Pcrsicfe,  interprete  Symone  F.  Joseph  Taurincnii,  juiU 
codicem  Pocockianum,  cum  Versione  Latina  Samuclis  Clerici.  Londini,  1647 
Folia     (In  the  fifth  volume  of  Bp.  Walton's  Polyglott  Bible.) 


./Sfft/ptian  Versioni. 


[iv.J  Tub  jEovptiab  Vebsiom. 
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Memphitic,  or  Dialect  of  Lower  Egypt 

1.  Quinque  Libri  Moysis  Prophetre  in  Lingua  .il^yptiaca.  Ex  MSS.  Vatlcano, 
Pnrisiensi,  et  Bodleiano  descripsit,  ac  Latine  vertit  David  WII.BI^•s.  Londini, 
1731.     4to.  ' 

2.  Psulterium  Coptico-Arabieum.     Roma:,  1744.     4to. 

3.  Psulterium  Alexandrinum  Coptico-Arabicuni.     Horns,  1749.     4to. 

Ilotli  these  editions  of  the  Coptic  Psalter  were  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Congregation  do 
Propaganda  Fide  at  Rome,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Coptic  Christians  in  Egypt.  The  Arabic  ver- 
sion is  placed  by  the  side  of  the  Coptic  text. 

4.  Psalteriuin  Coptice,  ad  codicum  fidem  recensuit;  Lectionis  varictntpm  ct 
Psalmos  Apocryphos  Saliidicfi  Dialecto  conscriptos,  ac  priinum  a  G.  C.  Woidio 
editos,  adjccit  J.  L.  Idei.bb.     Berolini,  1837.     8vo. 

5.  Psalterium  in  dialectum  Copticte  Linguae  Mcmpliiticum  translatum,  ad  fidem 
trium  codicum  MSS.  Regite  Bibliotheca;  BerolinensiH,  inter  se  et  cum  Tukii  ct 
Idelcri  libris,  necnon  cum  Graecis  Alexandrini  codicis  ac  Vaticani  llebraicis<iue 
Psalinis,  comparatorum.  Edidit,  notisiiue  critlcis  et  grammaticis  instruxit,  M.  G. 
ScHWABTZE.     Lipsiie,  1844.     4to. 

gyptiaca,  vulgo  Coptica  feu 

cum  Manuscripto  Jobannis 

J  A.M.    Oxonii,  1836.    8vo. 

7.  Novum   Testamentiun  .^^yptiacum,  vulgo  Copticum,  ex  MSS.  Bodleianis 

descripsit,  cum  Vaticanis  et  Parisiensibus  contulit,  et  in  Latinum  Sermonem  con- 

Tcrtit  David  Wilkins.     Oxonii,  1716.     4to. 

[This  was  the  first  edition  of  the  IMemphitic  New  Testament:  the  editor  was  criticised  with 
severity  by  bis  contemporaries,  and  also  by  the  more  recent  labourer  iu  the  same  field, 
Schwurlze.  This  edition  of  WiUrins  seems  never  to  have  bad  more  than  a  very  limited  circu- 
lation ;  the  impression  is  stated  to  have  been  a  very  small  one,  and  twelve  years  ago  by  far  the 
larger  number  of  the  copies  were  remaining  in  sheets  at  Oxford  in  the  warehouse  belonging  to 
the  University  press.] 

A  fragment  of  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  (ch.  IV.  22.  and  ch.  V.)  and  some  fragments  of 
the  prophet's  epistle  to  the  Jewish  captives  at  Babylon,  forming  the  sixtli  chapter  of  the 
apocryphal  book  of  Daruch,  are  printed  in  Coptic,  with  a  literal  Latin  verBJoii,  by  M.  Qualre- 
nifcre,  in  his  Kecherches  sur  la  Langue  et  Litlf^rature  de  I'Egypto,  pp.  228.  240.  (Pans,  lttU4,), 
who  has  illustrated  them  with  numerous  learned  notes. 

[8.  The  Gospels  in  Memphitic  and  Arabic.  Published  for  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.     1829.     4to. 

The  Memphitic  text  of  this  edition  seems  to  be  taken  from  that  of  Wilkiiis ;  the  Arabic 
which  accompanies  tiie  Memphitic  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  native  Kgyptian  Chris- 
tians (Copts),  to  whom  the  Coptic  in  either  of  its  dialects — Aleniphitic  or  Thi^baic — is  wholly 
a  dead  language.     This  edition  is  very  neatly  printed.  ] 

[9.  Novum  Testamentum  Cuptice.  Edidit  Dr.  M.  G.  Scuwabtzb.  Lipsix, 
1846-7,  4to. ;  also  with  the  title 

Qiiiiluiir  Evungelia  in  Dialecto  Linguae  Cojitica;  Mempliiticfi  perscripti  ad 
Cii'Id.  MS.  Co|iticorum  in  Regis  Bibliothcca  Berolinensi  adservatorum,  nee  non  libri 
a  Wilkiiisiii  eiiiissi  fidem  Eilldit,  eniendavit,  adnotatiunibus  criticis  et  gramma- 
ticis, vuriuntibuB  lectionibus  expositis  atijue  textu  Coplico  cum  Grasco  comparatu 
instruxit  M   G.  Scuwabtzb. 

Ill  1H3H  Dr.  Schwartze  had  published  "  Tatamenium  Novum  Coptico-Memphitievm  tx  MSS. 
Ueijiic  litbliotheca  Serolinenria,  emmdalum  a  M.  G.  ScHWAUTZK,  4to.  This  was  succeeded  liy 
the  aliove  edition  of  the  Gospels,  which  was  not  continued  owing  to  the  death  of  the  editor. 
The  plan  of  this  edition  is  described  above,  pp.  290-2,] 

[10.   Acta  Apostolorum  Coptice.     Edidit  Paulus  Boetticueb.    Hale,  1852.  8vo. 

This  volume  was  printed  at  Vienna.  Though  intended  as  a  kind  of  continuation  of  Schwartze'l 
uncompleted  editiou,  the  plan  is  wholly  different,  and  it  is  of  no  use  to  any  except  to  skilful 
Kgyptian  scholars.     See  above,  pp.  292,  29d. 

tiootticher  has  since  similarly  published  the  Epistles.] 

f'll.  The  New  Testament  in  Memphitic  and  Arabic.    London,  1847-52.      2 
B.  folio. 
This  edition  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge.   Tbs  Memphitic  text  was  revised  (by  MS.  authorities  it  appears)  by  the  Rev.  R.  T 
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.1.       .l!i-^"'    ^'  Memphitic  text  is  large  end  magnificent;  the  Arabic,  which  k  oolr 

the  aubordinate  accompaniinent,  is  in  a  small  column  at  the  left  hand  of  the  paee  ' 

1847  IS  the  date  on  the  title-pag<  of  the  first  volume,  but  1818  was  the  period  of  actual  p«h. 


Latin  Versions. 
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Thebaic,  or  Dialect  of  Upper  Egypt. 

'.^■.■^'U''!?,'''?„''!',^'''''°"*'^N°\'  Tcstamcnti  Grieci  e  Codice  Alexandrino  de- 
Bcripti  a  li.  L.  Moide Oxomi,  e  Ty|)ogni|)lieo  Clarendoniano,  1799,  folio. 

This  work  contains  the  complelest  collection  of  fragments  of  the  Thebaic  Version.  So  u 
account  of  it  in  No.  1.*  page  675.  tupra. 

[13.  .^gyptiorum  Codicuin  reliquia:,  Venetiis  in  Dibliotlieca  NaiiiantE  asservaia 
cdidit  MiNGAEELLi,  Boiionia;,  1785,  &c.  ful.  See  as  to  tbe  portions  thus  edited 
the  former  piirt  of  this  vol.  p.  295.] 

14  Friderici  MUntebi  Coiniiientatio  de  Indole  Versionis  Novi  TesUmenti 
Sahidici.  Acceiliint  Fragmcnta  E|>i3tolaiuin  Paulli  ad  Tiujotheuin,  ex  Mem- 
branis  Saliidicis  Musci  Borgiani,  Vclilris.     IlnfniiB,  1789    4to. 

15.  Fra^inentuin  Evangelii  S.  Joannis  Orreco-Coplico-Thebaicum,  ex  Muieo 
Borgiano,  Laline  versuin  et  Notis  illustratum  ab  Augustino  Antonio  Geoboio 
Kiiiiice,  1789.  4to. 

Tlicre  is  an  interesting  account  of  this  publication  in  the  Analytical  Review  vol  xtL 
pp.  418 — i'li,  * 

[16.  C.italdgus  Codicum  Copticorum  manu  scrljitorum  qui  in  JIuseo  Borgiano 
Vditria  adaervantur:  auctore  G.  ZoEOA,  Dano.     lloniic,  1810.    Fol. 

In  pp.  207—220.  of  this  worlc  are  contained  Thebaic  fragnieuU  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
one  of  the  Lphesians,  and  two  of  the  Apocalypse.] 


Bashmuric,  or  Dialect  of  Dashmur,  a  Province  of  the  Delta. 
17.  Frogmenta  Basmurico-Coptica  Veteris  et  Novi  Testament!,  quae  in  Museo 
Biirjjiano  Velitris  asservuntur,  cuiii  rel!(|ui8  Versionibus  ^I'yptiis  contulit,  Lstiiia 
veitit,  nee  iion  criticia  et  pLiloIugicis  aJnotatioiiibus  illustravit,  VV.  F  ENacLBmii 
II;Lriiix,  1811.  4to. 


Latin  version.     The  corresponding  Grceli  text  is  placeil  at  tlia  foot  of  the  page.    Noleat.. 
subjoined,  pointing  out  tlie  various  rcailings,  witli  critical  remarks. 

[Nos.  14.  and  15.  above  contain  some  fiashmuric  fragments.     See  above,  pp.298,  299.,  u  t« 
the  true  name,  &c  of  this  version.] 


[v.]  JEtuiopic  Vebiior. 

No  entire  JEthiopic  Bible  baa  been  printed.  Mascb  (Bibl.  Sacr.  part  ii.  vol.  i. 
pp.  145 — 155.)  has  given  an  account  of  the  various  portions  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  which  hare  appeared.  Of  these  the  following  are  most  worthy  of 
notice :  — 

1.  Psalmi  et  Canticorum  .£tbiopice.  Studio  Jobannis  Fotkxh.  Rome,  IJIS. 
4to. 

The  first  portion  of  the  iEthiopic  Scriptures  ever  printed.  It  is  very  rare;  it  was  reprinted 
at  Cologne  in  1518,  in  folio,  in  a  I'olyglott  Psalter. 

2.  Psalteriuin  .Xthiopice.     Londini,  IG57.     Folio. 

In  the  third  volume  of  Bp.  Walton's  I'olyglott  Dible :  the  text  is  taken  from  Potken'a  edition, 
with  various  readings,  and  notes  by  Dr.  Edinuod  Castell. 

3.  Testamcnium  Novum;  cum  Epistola  Fauli  ad  Ilebreeos  ....  Qua  omnit 
Fr.  Petrus  .£tbii>ps,  auxilio  piorum,  sedente  Paulo  III.  Pont.  Max.  et  Claodk) 
illius  rcgni  imperatore,  impriini  curavit  anno  salutis  1548.     [Rome]  4to. 

This  edition,  which  is  of  extreme  rarity,  is  divided  into  two  volumes  and  four  separata  part% 
viz.  1.  The  Gospels,  the  translation  of  whicli  is  much  superior  to  Ibat  of  the  Epistles,  where  the 
translator  appears  to  have  been  unequal  to  the  task.  (The  Kpistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  placed 
ader  the  Gutpels  bccuusc  it  w.is  the  only  one  uf  St.  Paul's  F.pistles  which  they  bad  received 
when  they  put  to  pre.w  the  (ioapol.i,  Apociilyiisc,  Ihe  Catholic  I'.pistles,  and  the  Acts);— 2.  The 
■      ■       •'  "   ''''"'• »••'■■- '"f*'  Paul;— 4.  The  seven  Catholic  EpisUes) 


—  The  Apocalypse  is  added  as  an  Appendix.  The  MS.  of  the  Acts  being  ver)-  imperfect,  its 
chaanis  were  stated  to  be  supplied  fnnn  the  Vulgate.  The  Konian  editiun  was  reprinleil  in  tlio 
I,ondon  Polyglott;  anil  a  Latin  tranalalion  of  the  ittliiopic  version  was  publi-shed  by  I'rofr-,-i..r 
llode  at  Brunswick,  in  1752—1755,  in  2  vols.  4to.  (Mitbuelia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  95—98.  610— CI4. 
Mascb,  part  ii.  vol.  i.  pp.  152,  153.) 

4.  Evonnelia  Sancta  iEtliinpica.  Ad  Codiciim  Manuscriptorum  fidem  edidit 
Thomas  Pell  Pi.ATT,  A.M.     l^ondini,  IH'JO.  4to. 

[5.  Novum  Testameiitum  Domini  iioHtri  et  servaloris  .Jesu  Christi  .iltliiopicc. 
Ad  Codicum  Manuseriptorum  fidem  cdidit  Thomas  Pell  1'latt,  A.M.  Lomlinl, 
1830.  4to. 

The  Gospels  mentioned  No.  4.  form  o  part  of  this  edition.  As  to  its  plan,  Ilc,  see  above, 
pp.  31«— 3'io.]  

[vi.]  The  Abmenian  Veesion. 

Biblia,  Armenice.    Vcnetiis,  1805.  4lo. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Armenian  B'Mt  was  printed  at  Amsterilam  in  IC6C,  4to.,  and  was 
not  very  cordially  received  by  tlie  Amicniail  Ciiristians,  in  consequence  of  its  editor  Ugcon, 
of  Krivaii.  having  altered  it  conformably  to  the  HouiIhIi  Vulgute  Latin  version.  The  s^cuiid 
edition,  which  was  printed  at  Cormantiiioplc  in  ITO.i,  olao  in  4lo.,  is  much  more  valuable;  it 
wiis  lulluted  for  lit.  Holmes's  edition  of  llie  Sepluu^iiil.  Separate  cdilion.4  r.f  the  Arinr'iiinn 
New  Te.itaiiiunt  were  printed  at  Ain.sterdoiii  in  ItJGB  and  1C08,  and  another  at  Venice  in  17m;i, 
whiib  was  superintended  by  Dr.  Zuhrab,  a  learned  Armenian  divine,  who  had  collated  a  few 
iimnuscripts  for  it,  and  who  accompanied  it  with  some  short  notes.  In  this  inipressiun,  wlmh 
wu»  repriiileil  verbatim  in  1816,  the  editor  marked  1  John  v.  7.  with  an  asterisk. 

In  1805,  the  same  learned  editor  published  at  Venice,  at  the  expense  of  tlie  college  of  the 
monks  of  St.  l.azarus,  bis  critical  edition  of  the  entire  Armenian  Bible,  for  which  he  made  uw 
of  sixty-nine  manascripts,  viz.  eight  of  the  entire  liible,  fifteen  of  the  PsalniB,  thirty-two  of  the 
Gospels,  and  fourteen  of  the  lipi.sllcs  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  lie  took  for  the  lia.sis  of  this 
edition,  that  manuscript  of  the  whole  Bible,  which  appeared  to  be  the  most  ancient  an<l  accu- 
rate: such  errors  aa  were  discovereii  he  corrected  by  means  of  other  copies;  and  in  Itie  inar);iii 
he  inserted  the  various  readings,  together  with  the  number  of  manuscripts  by  which  ibcy  were 
supported,  and  a  few  critical  explanations  when  necessary.  In  tliis  edition.  Dr.  Zutirab  has 
expunged  1  John  v.  7.,  it  being  unsupported  by  any  of  the  manuscripts  wliiLh  he  bad  collated. 
(Mascli,  part  ii.  vol.  i.  pp.  173 — 180.  Cell^rier,  Introduction  au  Nouv.  Test.  pp.  185,  186.)  In 
18i!3,  Dr.  Z.  published  a  neat  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  ancitnt  and  nuHltrn  Anneinaa, 
io  one  volume  8vo.  The  modern  version  is  said  to  be  very  exact  mid  literal.  [See  as  to  the 
text  of  Zuhrab'a  edition  above,  pp.  311,  312.] 


> 


§  4.  Ancient  Westebb  Veesions. 

[i.]  Tub  Latin  Veesions. 

Ante- Hieronymian  Version.^,  or  those  made  before  the  time  of  Jerome. 

1.  Vetvs  Testamentvm  secvndvm  LXX  I.atine  redditvm,  et  ex  avtoritatc 
Sixti  V.  Pont.  Max.  edilvm.  Additvs  est  Index  Dietionvm  et  Loiniulioiium 
Ilebraicarum,  Gnecarum,  J.,atinanim,  qiiarum  obscrvalio  visa  est  noii  inutilis 
futura.     Komffi,  in  iKdibvs  Popvli  Itoin.-ini,  I.0H8.    I'ulio. 

This  edition  was  designed  as  a  compnniun  to  the  cclibraled  elltion  of  the  SeptuaginI  printid 
at  Home  in  1586,  and  described  in  p.  722.  .No.  0.  The  editor,  llaininio  .Sobili,  wilii  the  awis- 
tance  of  Antonio  Agelli,  collected  with  infinite  labour  all  the  fragments  of  the  Anlilliero- 
nyinian  versions,  which  be  found  cited  in  the  works  of  the  ancient  Latin  t'alhcrs;  tlie  Jrlieient 
passages  he  translated  de  novo  into  Latin  ;  a  i  in  umiitance  »  hich  so  much  diniinislies  llie  value 
of  his  work  that  it  can  never  be  used  with  any  contidence.  (Mascli,  part  il.  vol.  in.  pp.  6,  t.) 
This  volume  is  extremely  rare  :  a  copy  of  it  is  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum. 

2.  IJibliorum  Sutroruiii  Latino!  Versinncs  Antiqiia;,  sen  Vetus  Italica,  et  cetcrie 
quiecuniiue  in  Codieibua  MSS.  et  Antiquorum  Lihris  reperiri  potiierunt :  (piia 
cum  Vulgata  Latiiia  et  cum  Textu  GriEto  eoniiiarantur.  Acieduiit  I'rajI'ulioiies, 
Observationea,  ac  Notae,  Indextpie  novus  ad  Vulgutam  h  regione  editain,  ideniqne 
locupletiasimus.  Opej4  et  studio  1).  Petri  Sauatikb.  Remis,  1743-49.3  toiuis, 
folio. 

The  first  two  volumes  contain  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  apocrvphal  books.  Tlie  ynlgate 
accompanies  the  older  version.  There  are  three  versions  of  the  Psalms,  viz.  the  Old  l.aiin 
version,  that  of  Jerome  from  the  Hebrew,  and  that  of  the  modern  Vulgate  (or  the  Oalluan 
Paalter)  The  New  Testament  forms  the  third  volume.  The  MSS.  consulted  by  Saljatier 
having  chasms,  the  Latin  Vulgate  in  such  parts  stands  alone.  He  has  someliniM  a.l.led  in 
the  notes  quoutions  from  the  Latin  Fathers.  For  a  full  description  of  this  magnificent  worK, 
•ee  Mascb,  part  ii.  'ol.  iii.  pp.  9,  10.  [The  Gospels  in  this  edition  are  taken  from  tbe  V^oaex 
Colbertinus.    See  p.  237.  above.] 
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3.  ETnn<;eI!ar!um  Quadruples  Latins  Verslonis  Antiqua;,  seu  Veteris  Italic*, 
cditum  ex  Codicibua  Manuscriptia,  aureis,  argunteis,  purpureis,  aliisnue  plus(iuam 
DiillenariiB  antitjuitatis :  h  Joscplio  ItLiNciiiNo.     Uouite,  1749.  2  toiiiia,  folio. 

A  gpleiiilid  edition  of  the  four  Gospels,  taken  from  manuscripts  of  the  olil  Latin  version,  rii. 
the  Cudices  Vercellensis,  Veronensis,  Corbeiensis,  Urixianiis,  with  variutions  from  tome  other*. 
The  Codex  Forojulienais  of  Jcroine^s  version  and  some  fragments  are  suhjoined. 

For  biblioip-uphical  details  of  this  edition,  as  well  a.i  of  other  portions  of  the  Ante-IIIoro- 
nymiin  versions,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mascb,  partiL  vol.  iii.  pp.  IG — It).  [See  also  ahov^ 
p.  237.  fty.] 

4.  Codex  Quatuor  Evangeliorum  Latinus  Rclidigerianus,  Mnttlitcus  el  Mnrcu^ 
cum  Textu  Graico  et  Kditioiic  Vulgata  coUutus  ii  Juh.  Eplir.  Scukibel.  Vratis- 
lavia;,  17()3.  4ti). 

The  manuscript,  the  text  of  >yhirh  is  here  collated,  is  preserved  in  the  library  belongin);  to 
the  church  of  Su  ICIizabeth  at  breslau. 

[This  work  of  Scheihel  lieinj;  far  from  accurate,  David  S<  iiuiJ!  made  this  MS.  the  subject  of 
a  ^is^e^tation :  "  Natulititia  aercnissimi  ac  putentis.ijini  reikis  Fricleriri  (iuilclmi  III.  rcj^is  ac 
doniiiii  fiirtissimi  sapicntiHsimi  jufttissimi  cicmentissinii  bcllo  itc  puce  optimi  inaximi  hberati« 
inatnuriilieque  palrioQ  auspicutisiiima  die  lU.  Au^u.ati  hor.  XL  Oratiuiie  solemnl  et  pi[cnnis 
'  civibus  in  certamiue  litteruriu  victoribus  itistribueiidis  et  in  proxiinutn  aimum  propouendis 
rite  celcbranda  academifo  Viadrino]  Vrutislaviensis  nomine  indicit  L>.  Davidea  SciluiJE,  Onl. 
Theol.  Protest.  IL  A.  Decan.  Diaputatur  Je  codice  IV.  Kvantfeliorum  Bibliotheca  RJttdiutriaiut 
in  quo  Vetut  Latina  Versio  continetur,     Vratislavjte,  1814.   4to. 

David  Schulz  did  a  further  service  to  the  text  of  this  MS.  by  introdocini^  its  readings  into 
the  revised  edition  of  Griusboch's  New  Testament,  vol.  L,  which  be  publisned  in  182?!  Se« 
No.  3-1.  above,  p.  Gil4.] 

5.  Fragmenta  Versionis  Antiqute  Latina;  Ante-IIieronTmianse  Fropbetaniin 
Jeremioe,  Ezccliielis,  Danielis,  et  lloseae,  e  Coilice  Rescripto  Uibliothecte  Wircu- 
burgcnsia.  Edidit  Dr.  Friderieus  MUnteb.  Hufnia;,  1819.  4to.  (Also  in  the 
Miscellanea  Ilafnicnsia  Tbcologici  et  PLilologici  Arguinenti,  torn.  ii.  faacic  L 
pp.  fil— 148.     1821.  8vo.) 

The  Codex  Rcscriptu.%  from  which  these  fraf^ments  of  an  Ante- 1 Ficronyrnian  version  hare 
been  tran.si-ribctl,  wns  discovereii  by  Dr.  Feder,  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Wurtzburjj; 
who  copied  nearly  all  that  is  le|;ible,  ciunprisiiif;  jiortions  of  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  Fzckiel, 
Daniel,  and  Iloseo.  Dr.  Fcder  having  allowed  Dr.  Frederick  Mlliitcr,.Jtisliop  of  Secland,  to 
ninke  use  of  his  labours,  that  learned  prelate  bus  here  printed  the  fragments  iu  question.  'ITier 
ililTer  materially  from  the  fragments  occurring  in  Sabalier's  splendid  publication  above  noticeu. 
Ijp.  Mtlnler  refers  the  date  of  the  original  writing  to  the  aixth  or  seventh  century. 

6.  Evnngclium  secundum  Mattlixiim  Versionis  Ante-IIieronymianie,  ex  per- 
antiquo  Cudicc  Valicuno.  [In  the  third  vulunie  of  Cardinal  Angelo  Mai't 
"  Scriptontni  Veterum  Nova  CoUectio."]     RomiE,  1828.  4to. 

Sabatier  had  given  a  copious  collation  of  the  various  reailings  of  the  Ante-IIieronymlan 
Latin  version  in  his  "  Dibliorum  Sacrorum  Latins  Versionea  Antiqu»'*  (No.  2.  p.  66.)  from  the 
(\>dex  Claromontanus.  That  manuscript  was  subsequently  purchased  at  a  high  price  by  Fop« 
Pius  VI.,  who  deposited  it  in  the  Vatican  Library :  it  contains  the  four  Gospels,  of  which  that 
of  St.  Matthew  alone  is  Antu-IIieronymian,  and  this  Cardinal  Mai  has  published.  It  want* 
chap.  i.  1.  to  iii.  15.,  and  from  xiv.  83.  to  xviii.  12. 

[7.  Evangelium  Palatinum  incditum  sive  reliquise  textus  Evangeliorum  Latini 
ante  Hieronymiim  versi,  ex  Codice  Palatino  purpureo  quart!  vel  quinti  P.  Chr. 
siECuli,   nunc   primum   emit   atque   edidit   Constantinus   TiscHEROOBr.     Lipaie, 
1847.  4to. 
See  01  to  this  MS.  above,  p.  237.] 


The  Version  of  Jerome. 

1.  S.  Eusebii  Ilieronymi  Slridoncnsis  Fresbyteri  Divina  Bibliotbeca  anicbao 
inedita;  coniplectens  Translationea  Lulinaa  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti,  turn  ex 
Hebneis  tutn  Graecia  fontlbua  dcrivataa,  innumera  quoque  scholia  marginalia  anti- 
quiaaimi  Hebreei  cnjiiadani  acriptoria  anonynii,  Hebraeas  vocea  pressiusexprimenlia. 

Studio  et  Labore  Moiiacborum  ordinis  S.  Benedict!  e  congregalione  S. 

Mauri.     Farisiis,  1693.  folio.     (Tbe  Brat  volume  of  the  Benedictine  edition  of 
Jerome'a  works.) 

For  an  account  of  Jerome's  biblical  labours,  see  above.  Chap.  XXIII.  p.  248.  icf.  This  edilloa 
U  printed  from  six  manuscripts.  Editions  of  other  portions  of  Jerome's  tranaUtions  ate  d«- 
described  bv  Maach.  part  ii.  vol.  iii.  pp.  21—23. 
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[2.  Iliernnynii  Oppra,  cura  VAi.i.ABsr,  vols.  !x.  and  x.     Verona,  1734.     Folio.] 

3.  Frngmentum  I'ragunse  Evangelii  Marci  vul);<r  autograph!.  Edidit,  Lec- 
tione8(|ue  viiriuntea  crltice  reccnavit  loaephua  Dobbowskt.     Pragie,  1778.  4to. 

The  Codex  FornjuliensiN  edited  by  lilanchini  in  tbe  Evangeliarium  Quadruplex,  is  the  other 
portion  of  thit  Codex. 

.See  a  notice  of  this  pretended  Latin  autograph  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel,  p.  25o.  and  p.  438. 
note  2. 

[4.  Novum  Teatamcntum  Grsece  et  Latine.  Carolua  Lacb.mannus  reccnauit. 
Lipsiae,  1842-50.  8vo.  2  vols.] 

See  No.  69.  p.  701.  tuprh.  The  Latin  Trit  subjoined  to  the  Greek  exhibits  the  version  of 
Jerome  principally  on  the  authority  of  the  Codex  FuMensis.] 

5.  Novum  Te.stamcntum  Vulgata;  Editionia,  jiixta  Textum  dementis  VI 1 1- 
Rnmanum,  ex  Typogr.  Apost.  Vatic,  a.  1592,  aecnrale  exprcsautu  cum  v:irlaiiiibus 


j)ra?( 
thcea 


Montis  AmialEB  in  Ktruria,  nunc  Uibliothcea:  Floruntinx  Laurcntianx  Mudi<  cu', 
Bscc.  VI.  P.  Cbr.  Pricinissa  est  commentatio  <le  Codice  Ainialiiio  ct  Vcrsidin; 
Latina  Vulgata :  cdente  Ferilinando  Florentc  Fleck,  Tlieol.  Doctoic  et  I'ro- 
fesBorc  Lips.     Lipsiic,  1840.   12mo. 

The  Codex  Amiatinus,  which  is  now  one  of  the  principal  ortiaments  of  the  Lnrenzo-Mfilicean 
Library  at  F'lorence,  is  a  beautiful  nianusiript  on  velluni,  of  the  largest  atze,  cxeiutt.tl  in  the 
sixth  century.  It  contains  (what  is  rarely  to  be  met  with)  a  perfect  cop}-  of  the  »ht.le  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  according  to  the  version  of  Jerome.  In  his  Introductory  l>i..^ui.^itiuii. 
Dr.  F'leck  has  given  the  literary  Imtory  and  a  critical  description  of  this  nianu-^cript,  to^'ethcr 
with  the  testimonies  of  various  eminent  scholars  to  itj  value.  Dr.  ¥.  was  a:«3iste«l  in  niaking 
bis  collation  by  tho  Kev.  S.  V.  Jarvis,  D.I),  (now  of  Mitldietown,  Connecticut),  to  whom  lie 
has  acknowledged  his  obligations.  This  edition  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  New  Testament  is  not 
accurately  printed,  and  the  collation  is  very  defective;  but  this  edition  of  Fleck  directed 
attention  to  this  important  MS.  and  its  text 

[G.  Novum  Teatamentum  Latine,  Interpretc  Ilieronymo.    Ex  celebcrrimo  Codice 

Aniiatino nunc  priniiun  edidit  Cou&taiitinus  Tisciiendobf.     Lipsise,  1850. 

4to. 

See  above,  pp.  253,  254.,  respecting  this  MS.,  and  tbe  labours  of  Tiachendorf  and  Tregellea  iu 
oonnectioo  with  its  text,  and  the  correction  of  certain  passages  in  this  edition.] 


TTie  Latin  Vulgate  Veriion. 

The  printed  editions  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  are  so  very  numerous,  that  a  few  of 
the  most  important,  or  moat  acccHsiblc,  can  only  be  here  noticed.  A  particular 
dcBcription  of  all  the  editiona  ia  given  by  Ma.tcb,  part  ii.  vol.  iii.  p|).  58—372. ;  and 
of  the  principal  editions,  by  Brunet,  Manuel  du  Librairc,  lorn.  i.  art.  Biblia.  Two 
hundred  and  seventeen  Latin  Bibles,  principally  of  the  Vulgate  Version  (many  of 
which  are  of  extreme  rarity),  are  described  in  the  Bibl.  Sussex,  vol.  !.  part  ii. 
pp.  288—510. 

1.  Biblia  Sacra  Vulgatje  Editionis,  tribus  tomis  distincta.  Roma;,  ex  Typo- 
graphia  Apostolica  Vaticana,  folio. 

After  the  preceding  titK  we  read  the  following,  on  an  engraved  title-page:  — 
"  Biblia  Sacra  Vulgatje  Editionia  ad  Concilii  Tridentini  prascriptum  emcnilata 
et  a  Sixto  V.  P.  M.  recognita  et  approbata.     Romse,  ex  Typograpbia  A|)08tolicB 
Vaticana,  M.D.XC." 

Notwithstanding  the  great  pains  bestowed  upon  this  edition,  which  by  a  bull  wa.i  authori- 
tatively declared  to  be  tho  standard  of  all  future  impressions,  its  extreme  incorrectness  excited 
general  discontent  At  first,  it  was  attempted  to  remedy  the  evil  by  printmg  the  requisite 
corrections  on  small  slips  of  paper,  which  were  to  be  pasted  over  the  incorrect  pas,iages :  but 
Gregory  XIV.,  who  succeeded  Sixtus  V.  in  the  pontificate,  found  it  more  convenient  to  suppresa 
the  remaining  copies  of  this  edition,  which  has  therefore  become  of  extreme  rarity.  (Kenouard, 
Annales  de  I'lmprimerie  dea  Aides,  torn.  ii.  pp.  164  —  166.) 

2.  Biblia  Sacra  Vulgata;  Editionia  Siiti  V.  Pontificia  Max.  jussu  recogniU  et 
edita.     Romte,  ex  Typograpbia  Apo.itolica  Vatic.ina.     1592.     Folio. 

Thia  edition  was  printed  under  the  auspices  of  Clement  VllL,  the  socceaaor  of  Gregory  XIV, 
whose  conatitution  declares  it  to  be  the  only  anlhciitic  e.liticn  :  it  is  the  basis  of  all  subsequent 
edilion^  printed  for  the  members  of  the  Komisli  Church.  Dr.  Wliittaker,  the  learned  anUgo- 
nist  of  Cardinal  Bellarmine,  convicted  the  Ulin  Vulgate  of  bemg  wilfully  corru,.<«f  ','o, '"^  / 
forty  instances.     (ConUoveraia  I.  de  Sctipturis.     Quastio  II.     Operum,  torn.  i.  pp.  28J— 2J9 
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Geneva,  IfllO,  folio.)  For  an  account  of  tlie  fatal  rari.in»t  between  the.ie  two  revitiona,  t* 
alioTe,  pp.  250.  and  257.  A  lliird  edition  waa  printed  In  1&9!<,  in  4to.  'I'hey  are  both  very 
rare.    Copiea  of  them,  aa  well  aa  of  tlie  Sixtine  editiuu,  are  in  the  UritUli  Muaeum. 

S.  Biblinrum  Sacrorum  Vulgals  Versionis  Editio.  Jussu  Chriatianisslmi  Rcf>ii 
a<l  Institutinnera  Sercnissinii  Delpliini.  rarisiis,  cxcutlebat  Fr.  Amb.  Diilot, 
1785.  2  toinls,  4to. 

A  chef-d'oeuvre  of  typography!  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies  were  printed  with  the 
words  *'ad  liiatitutionem  SerenisRimi  Oelphini"  in  the  title-page.  '1'hc.se  bear  a  higher  price 
than  the  other  quarto  copies,  which  were  dedicated  to  the  clergy  of  France.  Peignot  aLHtcn, 
that  lao  copies  of  this  edilicn  were  printed  on  vellum.  There  are  copies  of  the  same  edition  In 
eight  volumes  8vo.,  with  a  dedication  to  the  tjallican  clergy,  by  the  printer,  K.  A.  Didot 

4.  Biblia  Sacra  Vulgatse  Editionis  Sixti  Qiiinti  Pont.  Max.  jussu  recognita 
atqiie  edita  Uoino!  ex  Typogruphia  Apostolica  Vaticana  MDXCIll.  Editio  nova, 
auctoritale  summi  pontilicis  Leonis  XII.  excusa.  Francufurti  a.  M.  [ud  Manuin] 
1826.  Royal  8vo. 

A  beautiful  and  correct  edition,  which  contains  all  the  prefatory  and  other  preliminary 
matter  of  the  Koman  edition  ;  and,  besides  the  ordinary  divisions  of  tliapters  and  verses,  it  also 
haa  the  old  subdivisions  of  A.  U.  C,  &c.,  introduced  by  Cardinal  Hugo,  of  which  an  account  ia 
given  p.  84. 

5.  Biblia  Sacra  yul|;ats  Editionis,  Sixli  V.  Pont.  Max.  jussu  recognita,  et 
dementis  VIII.  aucturitate  edita.     Paris,  1828.  8vo. 

A  neat  edition,  ftom  the  press  of  F.  Didot. 


*,*  The  Latin  Vulgate  Is  fonnd  in  all  the  Polyglott  editions  of  the  Bible ;  and  various  other 
editions  may  be  met  with,  the  price  of  which  varies  from  twelve  shillioga  to  three  or  four 
guineas  and  upwards,  according  to  their  rarity  and  condition. 


[ii.]  GoTnic  Version. 

1 .  Quatuor  D.  N.  ,Tesu  Cbristi  Evangcliorum  Versioncs  pcrnntiquas  duff,  Golliica 
ecil.  et  Anglu-Saxonica :  quaruin  illam  «x  celeberrinio  Codice  Argenteo  nunc 
primikm  depromsit  Franciscus  Junius,  F.F.  Ilanc  autem  ex  codiuibus  MSS. 
collatis  emendatiiks  recuili  curavit  Thomas  Mureschallus,  Anglus:  cujus  eliuin 
obserrattones  in  ulruiuquc  versionein  subiiectuntur.     Dordrecliti,  1665.  4ti>. 

There  are  copies  of  this  work,  /cc,  with  the  date,  Amsterdam,  1684,  in  the  title;  but  these 
are  the  some  edition,  with  a  new  title-page. 

2.  D.  K.  Josu  Cbristi  SS.  Evangelia,  ab  Ulpliila  Gotliorum  in  Mcesia  episcopo 
circa  annum  &  nnto  Cbristo  CCCLX,  ex  Grseco  (iothici  traiislata :  nunc  cum 
parallelia  vcrsinnibus,  Sveo-Golhicd,  Nnrva:na  eeu  Isliindicft,  et  VulgatA  Laliiia 
edita  [&  Georgio  STIER^UIELM.  Accedit]  Glussarium  Ulpliilte  Gotliieuni,  linguis 
afBnibus  per  F.  Juiiiuni,  nunc  cli.im  Svco-Gotliic&  nudum  et  illustratum  per 
Georgium  Stiornhielni.     Stnckliolniiue,  1671-70.  4to. 

3.  Sacrorum  Evangcliurum  Ver.^io  Gotbica  ex  Codice  Argenteo  emendata  atque 
Buppleta,  cum  Interprctntiune  Latina  et  Annolaliunibus  Erici  Benzelii  noii  ita 
priuem  Archiepiscopi  Upsaliensis.  Edidit,  Observationcs  auos  adiecit,  et  Gram- 
maticam  Gothicam  preemisit  Edwardus  Lte.  Oxooii,  e  Typograpneo  Clarendoo* 
iano.     1750.  4to. 

The  best  edition  which  had  then  appeared  of  the  Gothic  version  of  the  four  QospeU:  it  waa 
prepared  for  the  press  by  the  learned  Eric  llenzel,  archbishop  of  Upsal  (who  made  a  new  copy 
from  the  original  manuscript) ;  and  was  published  after  his  decease  by  Mr.  Lye,  at  Oxford,  in 
1760,  in  small  folio.  It  is  executed  in  Gothic  letters ;  the  errors  of  the  preceding  editions  are 
corrected;  and  many  of  the  various  lections,  with  which  the  Gothic  version  fumisnea  the  Greek 
Teatament,  are  remarked  in  tlie  notes. 

4.  UIpbiltB  Versio  Gotbica  nonnullorum  Capitum  Epistolm  Pauli  ad  RomaDos,  e 
Cod.  Biblioth.  Guelpberbytaoffi,  cum  Commentariis  Franciaci  Antonii  Khittel. 
[1762.]  4to. 

The  fragment  of  the  Gothic  version,  printed  in  this  publication,  has  been  reprinted.  In  the 
following  article,  and  also  in  the  Appendix  to  the  second  volume  of  Ur.  Lye's  Saxon  and 
Gothic  Latin  Dictionary. 

5.  Fragmenta  Versionis  Ulpbilana;,  continentin  Parliculas  aliquot  Epistnia 
Pauli  ad  Romanes,  ex  Codice  Rcscriptu  BIbliotbeca:  Guelpherbytanee  eruta,  et  a 
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Francisco  Antonio  Knittcl  edita,  cum  aliquot  aiinolntionibus  typis  rcddita  a 
Jobanne  Ihbb.  Accedunt  dna;  Dissertationcs  ad  I'liilologiam  .M<rso-Giitliicam 
apcutantes.     Upsaliee,  1763.  4to. 

6.  Johannis  ab  Iiire  Scripta  Vcrsionem  Ulpliilanam  et  I/inguani  Moeso-Gotlii- 
cam  illustrantia,  ab  ipso  doctissinio  auctore  cnumJala,  novisijiie  ai(  ert>iiiriil)u.i  «u(l:i, 
jam  vero  ob  prEestaiitiam  ac  rarilatem  (.-nlleiita,  ct  link  <uin  nlii.-i  SL-ripiis  siiinlis 
argumenti  edita,  ab  Antonio  Fridcrico  lii'sciii.NO.     Beroliiii,  1773.  4lo. 

'TJiis  volume,  which  is  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  coiitainn  Hire's  learned  Di-i]iiisj'tioi), 
intitled  Uiphilos  lllustratus;  various  frat^mentd  cf  Ulpliiliu'^  version;  five  did:>prl.iliuii!>  iiius- 
trative  of  thcin ;  a  specimen  of  a  Gloiisariuin  Ulpliilanuin,  with  prefaces  prefixed  to  it.  In  an 
Appendix,  the  editor  has  subjoined  dissertations  on  Llpliilai,  by  Il>  updius  ( with  reinarki  in 
lleupulius  by  Oelrichs),  Esbcrg,  and  bocdenniiin ;  specimens  of  critical  uliscrv.itioiis  on  tlia 
old  Gothic  translation  of  the  (jospels,  by  John  Gordon,  a  learned  ticottiuh  adioialc;  and  a 
dissertation  by  Wachter,  on  the  language  of  the  Codex  Arueiiicus. 

7.  Ulfilas  Gothlsche  Bibel-iibersetzung,  die  alteste  Germanisclie  Urkuiidc,  iiach 
Ihren'sText:  mit  einer  grauimalisch-wortliclieii  Latoini.sLJien  Ueliersutzun;.',  uml 
einem  Glossar,  ausgearbeitet  von  Friedrich  Karl  I'ui.ua  ;  das  Gliissar  umgear- 
beilet  von  W.  F.  11.  Rkinwilo  ;  uiid  den  Text  nacli  Ilirt;n'3  gunuucr  ulisi  hril't 
der  ailberncn  Ilandsvhrifc  in  Upsal,  sorgfiikig  lK:ricliii;jt,  saint  einer  Iii:>iiiri3cli- 
kritisclicii  Einleitung,  verseben  und  berausgcgeben  von  Johann  (Jbiislian  Z.ku.x. 
Weisseu/els,  1805.  4to. 

A  learned  preface  by  J.  C.  Zahn,  in  German,  contains  a  history  of  the  Gothic  version,  and  of 
the  various  preceding  editions  of  its  fragments.  To  this  succeed  the  fragments  llicni-Hclvi-M,  in 
the  Roman  character.  The  text  of  them  is  given  from  a  very  beautiful  and  exact  copy,  h  hir  li 
the  celebrated  scholar  Ihre  bad  procured  to  be  made  under  his  own  inspection,  and  witli  tho 
design  of  printing  it.  The  editor  has  placed  Hire's  Latin  translation  by  tlie  side  of  the  text : 
and  baa  also  added  an  interliueary  Latin  version,  critical  notes  placed  at  the  foot  of  cai  h  page, 
and  an  historical  introduction.  These  are  followed  by  a  Grammar  of  the  Goiliic  language  l>y 
F.  K.  Fuldo,  and  by  a  Gothic  Glossary  compiled  by  \V.  F.  U.  Keiiiw  aid.  "  1  be  text  is  carc'- 
fully  given;  the  grammatical  and  critical  remarks,  added  in  llic  margin  bili.w,  urc  sliort, 
directly  applied  to  the  point,  and  well  conceived ;  ami  ilie  whole  of  the  ru  li  aj>|>aiatus  of  tlie 
book  is  valuable.*' — (Hug's  liitrod.  to  the  New  'fest.  by  Dr.  Wait,  vol.  i.  pp.  4B7,  468.)  A  copy 
of  this  curious  and  valuable  work  is  in  the  library  of  the  llritiah  Mm>euni. 

8.  Tbe  Gotbic  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  from  the  Codex  Argenteus  of  tlie  fourth 
Century;  with  tbe  corresponding  Kngii.^b  or  Saxon,  from  the  Uiirliam  liook  I'f 
the  eiglilh  Century,  in  Roman  Cbaiacturs ;  a  literal  English  Lesbuii  of  each ;  and 
Notes,  Illustrations,  and  Etymological  Uisquisilioiis  on  Organic  Principles.  By 
Samuel  Uensuall,  M.A.     London,  1807.  bvo. 

[A  very  eccentric  and  discursive  publication.] 

9.  Ulphilac  Partium  Ineditarum,  in  Ambrosianis  Palimpsestis  ab  An;»clo  Maio 
repertarum,  Specimen,  conjunctis  curia  ejusdem  Maii  etCaroli  Octavii  CaalillioDEEi 
editum.     Mediulani,  1819.  4to. 

This  work  is  illustrated  by  two  plates;  the  first  containing  fac-similes  of  the  Co<iices  Re- 
scripti,  discovered  in  the  Anibrosian  Library  (of  which  some  account  has  already  been  given), 
and  the  other  containing  a  fac-siniile  specimen  of  a  Greek  mathematical  treatise,  in  wtiich  the 
Dames  of  Archiroedea  and  Apollonius  are  mentioned,  and  which  Cardinal  Mai  discovered  under 
Bome  Lombard  Latin  writing  of  great  antiquity. 

10.  Ulpbilee  Gotbica  Versio  Epistolae  Divi  Pauli  ad  Corinthios  secunda;,  qnam 
ex  Ambrosiana  Bibliolbeca  Palimpsestis  deproniptain,  cum  Interpretalione,  Ailno- 
tationibtis,  Glossario,  edidit  Carolus  Octavius  CASTU.LioNit;iJS.  Mediolani,  1829. 
4to. 

[11.  GolhicsB  Versionis  Epistolarum  Divi  Pauli  ad  Romanos,  ad  Corinthios 
primK,  ad  Eiihesios,  qute  supersunt,  ex  Ambiosianse  Bibliolherse  Palimpsestis  de- 
prompta. .  .  .  Edidit  Carolus  Octavius  CasTiLLioNaius.     Mediolani,  1834.  4to.] 

12.  Gotbiccs  Versionis  Epistolarum  Divi  Pauli  ad  Galutai,  a<l  Philippensi's,  a<l 
Colossenses,  ad  Thessalonicenses  primae,  quae  supersunt,  ex  Ambrosianae  Biblio- 
thecte  Palimpsestis  deprompta,  cum  adnotationibus,  edidit  Carolus  Octavius  Cas- 
TiLUOitsos.     Mediolani,  1835.  4to. 

[13.  GotbicsB  Versionis  Epistolarum  Divi  Pauli  ad  Thessalonicenses  secundae,  ad 
Timotheum,  ad  Titum,  ad  Philemon,  quse  supersunt.  .  .  .  Edidit  Carolus  Octavius 
Castii.lion.sds.     Mediolani,  1839.  4to. 

These  publications  comprise  the  whole  of  the  portions  discovered  by  Mai.] 

14.  Evangelii  secundujn  Matthneum  Versio  Francica  sxculi  JX.  nccnon  Golliica 
VOL.  IV.  3  B 
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uec.  IV.  quoad  supercst.     EcH.lit  .1.  AmlriDaa  Scbmelleb.     Slultgart  und  Tu- 
bingen, 1827.  8vo. 

This  work  w«8  published  by  Professor  Schmeller,  to  UlustrRte  his  lectures  on  the  Oermu 
Ijniruiee  and  Liter«tur«,  delivered  In  the  University  of  Munich.  It  contains  the  Goep*!  of 
St.  Matthew  in  the  Frankish  diotect,  from  a  MS.  of  Tatian's  Harmony,  of  the  ninth  century, 
preserved  in  the  Library  of  St.  Uall,  in  Switierlund.  The  fragments  of  the  Gothic  Version  are 
Kiven  according  to  the  Codex  Argenteus,  and  the  remains  of  the  Gothic  Version,  discovered  hr 
Mai  and  Count  Castiglioni.  A  comparison  of  these  two  versions  will  show,  that  the  Frankith 
and  Gothic  languages  are  only  dialects  of  the  same  ancient  language,  which  in  the  lapse  o* 
ages  have  gradually  diverged  from  each  other. 

15.  AusleKung  des  Evangelii  Johannis  in  Gothische  Sprache,  aus  Rumischen 
und  Mayliimlischen  Handscbriften  :  nel>3t  Lateinischcn  Uebcrsetzune,  belegcnJin 
Anmerliungen,  gcsobliclitiger  Untersuchung,  Golbiscb-Latcinisuhen  Wocrterbuche 

und  Scbriaproben Herausgegebcn  von  H.  F.  Massmann.     Munioli,  1834. 

4to. 

This  publication  comprises,  1.  Portions  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  in  the  Gothic  language  and 
characters,  after  the  manuncripts  preserved  at  Uome  and  at  Milan  ;  'i.  Ihe  Gothic  version,  with 
a  Latin  translation  of  it,  both  in  Komnn  tvpo,  and  with  various  readings  at  the  foot  of  the 
page:  8.  An  account  of  the  Moiiuscripls  usc^l  for  this  work;  4.  An  Inquiry  concerning  the 
author  of  the  Gothic  Version  j  5.  An  Account  of  the  Introduction  of  Christianity  amont  the 
Goths;  6.  A  Glossaryi  and,  7.  An  Appendix  of  barbarous  words  (cbietly  of  Greek  and  Latin  , 
origin),  and  a  List  of  proper  naines  of  persons  and  places. 

16.  Ulfila3.  Veteris  et  Novi  TesUmenli  Veraionis  Gofhicse  Frajrmenta  quo 
lupeiDunt,  ttd  fidem  Codd.  castignta,  Latiiiitate  donata,  adiiotatione  criticft  inBlructn, 
cum  Glossorio  et  Graniiuatica  Lingute  Gnthicte,  coiijunctia  curis  ediderunt  H.  0. 
de  Gabblbnz  et  Dr.  J.  Loebb.     Altenburgi  et  Lipsia:,  183G— 43.  4to.  2  vols. 

In  this  edition  are  comprised  all  Ihe  fragments  of  the  Gothic  version  of  the  Bible  which  are 
known  to  be  extanU  They  are  accurately  printed  from  the  best  M8S.  and  cntical  editions,  the 
various  readings  of  which  are  exhibitcil  in  the  notes.  The  fragments  are  preceded  by  learned 
prolegomena,  discussing  the  history  and  critical  value  of  the  Gothic  Version,  and  the  vanoo. 
MSS.  of  it  which  arc  preserved  in  different  libraries.  Vol.  1.  conUins  the  fragmenta  of  the 
Gothic  Version  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  the  greater  portion  of  the  New  VoL  11. 
Part  I.  conUins  a  complete  Gothic  Glos-^rj-.  Part  II.  contains  a  Grammar  of  the  Gothle 
language.    The  title-page  of  Vol  1.  has  been  reprinted,  Lipsis,  1843. 

[17.  Codex  ArgenteuB  sive  sacrorum  Evangeliorura  Versionia  GothioB  Frag- 
ment*, quae  iterura  recogniU  adnotationibuaque  instructa  per  lineaa  Bingulu  ad 
fidem  codicia,  additis  fragraentis  Evangelicis  Codicum  Ambroamnorum,  et  tabula 
lapide  expressa,  edidit  Andreas  UppstbUm.     Upsalio),  1854.  4to. 

See  above,  p.  308.] 

[18  Uiaiaa.  Die  Heiligen  Schriften  alten  und  neuen  Bundes  in  gothischer 
Spracbe.  Mit  gegeiiUberstebender  griecbiacher  und  lateinischer  Version,  Anmerk- 
ungen,  Sprachlehre  und  geschichtlicher  Einleitung,  yon  U.  F.  Massmaiii..  Stutt- 
gart, 1855.  8to. 

?£i,%diU».o\«™igV'i«d^rtt^^^^^  need  only  be  mentioned  her.  «  being 

JZS;~ri::til  o^fb»  labour.  ofG.belend  «.d  Loebe,  but  disfigured  w.U.  gri.T«- 
misprinta,  &c.J 

[iii.]  The  Slavomic  Vbbsiok. 

Wiwlia,  Binetz  Kniiri,  wetchago  i  nowago  sawieta  pojnsiku  slowensku.— The 
Bible,  that  is  to  say,  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testanient  in  the  SclaTonic 
language.     Ostrog,  1 58 1,  rdio. 

1^1.  is  the  editlo  princepe  of  the  enHrt  Slavonic  Bible:  an  Interesting  account  gfTarion. 
pre^riL  editions  of  letachJd  portions  of  the  Old  and  N«w  T«tan,.nt^«  weU  «  of  the  ^^ 
fcestowed  in  order  to  render  tlus  impression  ""^t- "■'  .b«  f'-^d  inDr  Henderwn  •  B^ltaJ 
Reaearcbe^  pp.  7^-82.  Clement  (  Biblioth.  Coneuse,  U)m.  Ill  Dp.  «>—"*•)  ^"  f J"  *  "'""^ 
SiS^ption  of  if,  to  which  Dr.  Dibdin  acknowledge.  WmselfUebUrf  for  p«t  £h»J«o^^ 
Earl  Spencer'a  copy.  (Bibliotheea  Spenceriana,  vol.  i.  ??•«-»»■)  B°'  Dr.  Hender»n,  from 
Wi3ence  in  iTussi^  and  his  criU«l  acqu^nunce  with  tb.  8Uv<.nlc  lang««,  h«  bs« 
enabled  to  add  much  important  Uiformation  ^which  doe.  not  admit  •' •'''?'>«""0  "J»««»» 
this  and  to  subsequent  Editions  of  the  Slavonic  version,  which  wo  utterly  ouknown  t*  Urns 
bibliographers- See  his  BibUcal  Keaearches,  pp. 83-86.  92—108. 
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I.  Heptateiichus,  Liber  Job,  et  Evangeliuin  Nirodciiii,  Anglo-Saxonlcc. 
toriiB  Judith  Fragnicntum,  Danu-Saxonicc.  Edidit  nunc  priuium  ex  MSS 
cibiis  Edwnrdus  TilwAiTES.     Oxonise,  1699.  8vo. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  Ileptoteuch,  that  is,  of  Ihe  five  books  of  Mo'>e9  and  llio 
books  of  Joshua  and  Judges,  was  matle  toward-i  the  close  of  the  tenth  century  by  .l-llfric,  arth- 
bishop  of  Canterbury ;  and  was  published  by  Mr.Tliwuites  from  an  unique  iiiariuscri)it  piu- 
ecrved  In  the  Bodleian  Library.  The  book  of  Job,  also  Iransliited  by  yt:irric,  wai  priiitid  (n.ni 
a  transcript  of  a  MS.  in  the  (/Ottoninii  Library  (now  in  the  Brili^h  Miiseiini) ;  and  the  upo^ry  - 
phal  Gospel  of  Nicoderau^,  from  Junius's  copy  of  Ihe  original  inaiiuHiript  in  the  Lilirnry  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Caiiiliridge.  The  Dani.ih-Sjxon  version  of  the  hook  of  Juilirh  (a 
fiaf^Tiient  of  which  is  given  in  the  publlratinn  now  under  notice)  wai  made  during  the  lino; 
when  ICngland  groaned  imiler  the  yoke  of  the  Daiiii«li  kiri^s.  A  few  notes  on  .Klfric's  |irofiirf, 
and  some  various  readings  col]ecte<[  from  an  Anglo-Saxon  fraj^ent  of  the  book  of  lixoilus,  and 
the  pseudo-gospel  of  Nico<lemus,  close  this  curious  and  rare  volume. 

'2.  Psidteriura  Davidia  Latino-Saxonicum  Veins,  a  Johanna  SrF.LMANNO,  I>. 
Henriei  fil.  ediium  e  vetustissimo  cxemjdari  MS.  in  Bibliotlicca  ipsius  IIeiiri(  i,  et 
cum  tribus  aliis  non  multo  miniks  vetustis  collntum.     I.,ondini,  1G40.  4to. 

3.  Libri   Psalmorum  Vcrsio  antiqua  Latina  cum  Paraphrasi   Anjilo-Satoniia, 

I'artim  soluta  orationc,  partiin  metrical^  coiiiposita,  nunc  priiiium  e  Cod.  MS.  Milil. 
legie  Parisiensu  desumpta.     Edidit  Benjamin  Tiiobpe.     Oxonii,  e  Typogniphci) 
Academico,  1835.  8vo. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  version  (or  rather  paraphrase)  of  the  Psalms,  which  Mr.  Thorpe  has  e.|ited, 
it  is  probable,  is  the  same  which  was  executed  by  Adhetni  or  Atdlielm,  bishop  of  .Sherltoni  in 
the  early  part  of  the  eighth  century.  The  manuscript  from  which  Mr.  Thorpe  has  printed  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Latin  Psalter,  he  is  of  ojiinion  is  not  older  than  the  eleventh  cfntnry,  in 
which  it  was  probably  written.  It  comprises,  first,  the  olil  Liitin  version  of  the  Psalms,  the 
chasms  in  which  he  has  supplied ;  and  he  has  also  corrected  obviously  literal  errors  on  iirriog 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  version,  which  is  partly  in  prose  and  partly  in  verse.  The  explanations 
frequently  interposed  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  translator,  are  carefully  printed  between  lirnckels. 
The  manuscript  from  which  this  edition  of  the  BfMjk  of  Psalms  is  printeil,  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Due  de  Bcrri,  the  brother  of  Charles  V.  King  of  France,  whose  M^S.  form  the  most  valnahle 
portion  of  the  royal  library  at  Paris.  Mr.  Thorpe's  volume  is  beautifully  printed,  and  is  further 
illustrated  with  a  fac-simile  specimen  of  the  manuscript. 

4.  Caidmonis  Monachi  Paraplirasis  Poetica  Gcnesios  ac  prsecipuaruni  sacnc 
parrinaa  Ilistoriarum,  abhinc  annos  M.LXX.  Anglo.Saxonic&  conscripta,  et  nunc 
primum  edita  a  Francisco  Jiinio  F.  F.     Amslelodanii,  10-55.  4lo. 

5.  Csedmon'e  Metrical  Paraphrase  of  Parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  Analo- 
Saxon  :  with  an  English  Translation,  Notes,  and  a  Verbal  Index.  By  Bcnjuniiii 
Thoepe,  F.S.A.     London,  1832.  8vo. 

Csdnion  was  a  monk  in  the  Abbey  of  Streoiieslinlh,  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Northumhn.i, 
in  the  seventh  century.  Frwn  a  manuscript  written  in  the  tenth  century,  which  An  hbishop 
Usher  presented  to  Francis  Junius  (or  Ue  Jongli),  the  latter  publisheil  his  edition  in  Ilio-i. 
The  text  of  Mr.  I'horpe's  edition  is  founded  upon  a  careful  collation  of  that  of  Junius  with  the 
MS.  In  the  Bodleian  Lihrarv,  to  which  it  was  he<|ueullied  hy  Junius,  with  other  manuscripts. 
Although  Mr.  Thorpe's  edition  is  freed  from  the  jnarcurar ies  in  which  the  first  edition  ahoiinils, 
yet  (he  states)  the  text  of  the  manuscript  itself  is  in  numerous  instances  so  corrupt,  as  to  ndiiiit 
only  of  conjectural  iiiter^irctation.  Some  few  passages,  however,  have  baffled  all  his  elVorts. 
In  every  case  where  he  has  altered  the  text,  the  reading  of  the  original  manuscript  is  given  in 
the  notes.  lie  has  further  addeil,  as  a  supplement,  the  song  of  Azariah,  copied  from  an  ancient 
Saxon  manuscript  in  the  cathedral  library  at  Exeter.  A  copioua  Index  concludes  this  beauti- 
fully printed  volume. 

5*.  Cedinon's  Schopfung  und  Abfnll  der  biiscn  Engel  aus  dera  Angelsach.sischen 
Ubersetzt,  nebst  Anmerkungen,  von  J.  P.  E.  (laEVESus.  Programme  zum  Oster- 
eiamen  dcs  Gymnasium.     Oldenburg,  1852.  8vo. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  and  German  are  exhibited  on  opposite  pagea 

6.  The  Gospels  of  the  fower  Euangelistcs  translated  in  the  olde  Saxons  tyme 
out  of  Latin  into  the  vulgare  toung  of  the  Saxons,  newly  collected  out  of  auncient 
Monumentes  of  the  saya  Saxons,  and  now  published  for  testimonie  of  the  same. 
London,  printed  by  John  Daye.     1671.  4to. 

The  Anglo-  Saxon  text  is  divided  Into  cnapters,  and  is  accompanied  by  the  English  version 
then  in  use,  iu  a  parallel  column,  divided  into  chapters  and  verses,  "  which,"  it  is  stated  in  a 
prefatory  note,  "  was  observed  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  reader."  The  editor  of  this 
now  rare  voliune  waa  Abp.  Matthew  Paukkk;  it  has  a  preface,  written  bv  the  celebrated 
niartyrologist,  John  Foxk,  by  whom  it  is  dedicated  to  Queen  ICIiuibcth.  This  etiition  was 
carefully  collated  with  four  manuscripts,  by  Francis  Junius,  juiir.,  whose  copy  was  published 
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\y  Dr.  Tbomiis  Ifarshnll,  in  parallel  columns  with  the  Gotliic  noticed  in  d.  780.  No.  I.  Mr, 
Vhorpe,  the  learned  editor  of  llie  Angln-Saxun  Uunpela  (nee  the  next  article),  In  cliaractrr<dn( 
Archbiahop  I'arker'a  uiid  Or.  Marsliall'a  eilitiuiia,  aava  that  the  Archbiahop'i  edition  mar  b« 
regarded  as  a  faithful  impression  of  a  late  majiuncript,  apparently  No.  441.  In  the  Dodliiaa 
Library  at  Oxford,  Mlkowin^  the  t';iit;ue  in  its  decline,  and  when  rapidly  ver^in^  toward*  Iha 
slate  of  barbfiiisin.  about  the  beginninf;  of  the  twelfth  century.  Murshall's  edition  exhibits  aji 
earlier,  though  not  u  purer  text;  which  the  singularly  unfortunate  idea  of  Its  editor,  of  sup* 
plying  the  omi.ssions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  version  ttoniirtimes  (und  not  always  grdnimatlcally) 
by  his  own  wonh,  and  at  others  from  the  old  Northumbrian  tjlosses,  boa  moreover  gntallj 
contributed  to  vitiate."* 

7.  Da  Ilclf^an  Goilspol  on  En«;liiic. — The  Anglo-Saxon  Version  of  the  Holy 
Gospels,  e<lite(l  from  the  original  Muiiuscriptj),  by  Uunjaiuiu  Tuobpb,  F.S.A. 
Lonilon,  1842.  8vo. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  rarity  of  Archbishop  Parker's  and  Dr.  Marshall's  editions  of  tb« 
Anglo-Saxon  (jospels,  Mr.  Thorpe  was  induced  to  undertake  the  present  edition.  The  basis  (/ 
the  text  is  a  manuscript  in  the  I'ubtic  Library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  collated  with 
another  in  the  library  uf  C-urpne  Cbristi  (or  Uennct)  College  in  the  same  university.  In 
doubtful  cases,  the  manuscript.  No.  411. ,  in  the  Modlcian  Library  at  Oxford,  and  the  Cod«K 
Coltonianu.H,  Olho.  C.  I-,  in  the  Library  uf  the  Ltrilish  Museum,  have  been  consulted.  Mx. 
Thorpe's  edition  is  printed  with  equal  beauty  und  accuracy. 

7*.  Tha  Hainan  Goilspel  on  Enpliac.  —  The  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  Holy 
Gospels,  eilltuii  by  Benjamin  Tiiorpb,  F.S  A ,  from  the  orii;inal  Manuscript!. 
Itepriiitcd  by  Louis  F.  Klipstein,  M.A.  .  .  .  New  York,  1846.  12mo. 

This  Transatlantic  reprint  of  the  preceding  is  described  as  neat  and  accurate. 


SECT.  vn. 

Apocaypiiix  BOOKS  and  waiTiNQS. 


§1- 

APOCBTPHAL   DOOK.S    OF    THE    OLD    TESTAMENT. 

The  Apocryphal  Books,  attached  to  tLe  Old  Testament,  are  to  be  found  in  tlM 
various  I'olyglntt  editions  of  the  BiLilu,  and  also  in  most  of  the  larger  editions  of 
the  Septuiigint  Version.  Dr.  Masch  (Uibl.  Sucr.  purt  i.  pp.427 — 43G.)  has  de- 
sciibcd  the  various  editions  of  the  Apocryphal  Books,  us  well  collectively,  as  of 
particular  Books.  The  following  arc  the  priinipal  nnil  uiore  easily  procurablt 
editions,  including  some  which  have  appeared  eubsecjuciitly  to  the  dale  of  bis  pub- 
lication :  — 

1.  Libri  Veteris  Testamenti  Apocrypbi  omnes,  Gtexe,  ad  Exemplar  Vaticanum 
emendatisaiiiie  express!.  [Cur&  Ludolphi  Leusdknii]  Francofurti  ad  Moenum, 
1694.  8»o. 

2.  Libri  Apocryphi,  Grsce.  Introductionem  prsinisit  Georgius  JohuuMi 
Henkius.     Halte,  1711.  8vo. 

The  Introduction  was  subsequently  printed  in  a  separate  form.  In  4to. 

3.  Libri  Veteris  Testamenti  Apocryphi.  Textum  Grsecum  recognovit,  et  T»« 
rianim  Lcctionum  Delectum  adjecit,  Joannes  Christianas  Gulieluus  Aoanm. 
Lipsiffi,  1804.  8vo. 

4.  Libri  Veteris  Testament!  Apocryphi,  Gr»ce.  Accurate  recognitos  breriip* 
diversarum  lcctionum  delectu  instructos  edidit  Uenricus  Eduordus  Apei.  Lipua^ 
1837.  8vo. 

5.  The  Books  of  the  Apocrypha,  with  Critical  and  Historical  Obiervations  pre- 
fixed to  each  Book  :  also,  two  Introductory  Discourses ;  the  first  explaining  tbi 
Distinctions  between  Canonical  and  Apocryphal  Writings,  estimating  the  Value  of 
the  latter,  and  ascertaining  the  time  when  they  were  introduced  as  Ecclesiutical 
Books  into  the  Service  of  the  Church  ;  the  second  illustrating  the  intimate  con- 
nection between  the  Old  and  New  Testament  in  religious  and  moral  views,  la 
motters  of  faith  and  practice,  in  style,  composition,  and  allusion ;  with  a  Sketch  o( 
the  History  of  the  Jews  from  the  cessation  of  Prophecy  in  Mulachi,  to  the  final 
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dissolution  of  their  State  under  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  A.D.  70.     By  Charles 
WiuoN,  D.D.     Edinburgh,  1801.  8vo. 

6.  'I'he  Five  Books  of  Maccabees  in  English.  With  Notes  and  Illustrations, 
Dy  Henry  Cotton,  D.C.r>.     Oxforil,  1832,  8vo. 

Of  the  Apocryphal  hooks  which  bear  the  name  of  the  Maccabees,  some  account  is  given  in 
the  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  Dr.  Cotton  has  collected  them  together  in  this  beau- 
tifully jirintcd  volume,  and  has,  fur  the  firtt  time,  given  an  Lngliih  translation  of  what  are 
called  the  fourtli  and  fifth  books  \  and  he  has  successfully  adapted  tlie  style  and  lungiijige  of 
his  version  to  tho.se  of  the  preceding  books,  as  closely  as  was  consifteiit  with  a  careful  oilherence 
to  the  original.  The  whole  is  illustrated  with  very  numerous  notes,  a  valuable  critical  liiLro- 
ductinn,  Cienedlogical  Tables  of  the  Families  of  the  .Maccabees  and  of  llerod,  together  with  a 
Chronological  Table,  and  a  copious  Index.  This  work  is  a  necessary  supplement  to  every  edi- 
tion of  our  authorised  English  Version  of  the  Bible. 

7.  Sapientia  Jesu  filii  Sirachi,  Gra;ce.  Textum  ad  fidem  Codd.  et  Versionum 
eniendavit  et  itiustravit  Job.  Gull.  Lindb.     Gedani,  I79d.  8vo. 

8.  Liber  Jesu  Siracidie,  Greece :  nil  fidem  Codlcum  et  Versionum  emendatus,  et 
pcrpetua  adnotatione  illustratus,  a  Car.  Gottl.  Bbktschneideb.  Kulisbon,  I8U6. 
8vo. 

**  This  work  is,  without  contradiction,  the  best  that  has  appeared  nn  the  Rixik  of  Krrlesias- 
ticus ;  and  the  Ciinimeiitary  is  an  excellent  critique."  (Classical  Journal,  \ul,  v.  p.  4.)  It 
**  de.serves  to  be  introduced  into  the  library  of  every  tlieulugical  stiiolur.     The  Greek  text  has, 

undoubtedly,  been  very  much  corrupted Dr.  Uretschneider  bos  spared  no  labour  in  his 

valuable  collection  of  readings  from  the  Vatican  und  Alexandrian  MSS.,  frum  that  manuscript 
on  which  the  text  of  the  Complutcnsian  Pulyglott  wus  founded,  and  from  various  other  S4,urces. 
Much  interesting  matter  will  be  found  in  his  elaborate  Prolegomena,  and  in  the  five  disserta- 
tions at  the  close  of  the  volume.  His  perpetual  annotations  on  the  text  afford  evidence  of  frrcat 
critical  ability  and  theological  information,  but  perhaps  exhibit  a  little  of  that  tedious 
prolixity  which  is  not  uncommon  in  the  German  school. *  (Christian  Kemembrancer,  vol.  ix. 
p.  203.) 

9.  Liber  Ecclesiasticus.  The  Book  of  the  Church ;  or,  Ecclosiasticus :  trans- 
lated froiu  the  Latin  Vulgate.     By  Luke  Howabd.     London,  1827.  Royal  8vo. 

Mr.  Howard  also  translated  some  of  the  other  books  of  the  Apocrypha  from  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate ;  the  text  of  which  he  considered  to  he  purer  than  the  Cireek,  from  which  the  common 
version  was  made. 


10a.  Tlie  Book  of  Jasher.  With  Tes- 
timonies and  Notes  explanatory  of 
the  Text. 

To  which  is  prefixed  various  Readings. 


Translated  into  English  from  the  He- 
brew, by  Alcuin,  of  Britain,  who 
went  a  Pilgrimage  into  the  Holy 
Land. 

This  Dook  is  twice  mentioned  in  Iloly  Scrip- 
ture, via.  in  Josh.  x.  13.,  and  In  2  Sam.  L  18. ; 
in  Imth  which  Places  it  is  appealed  to  as 
a  Work  uf  Credit  and  Reputation,  and  as 
such  was  at  that  Time  had  in  great  Es- 
teem. 

Printed  in  the  Year  MDCCLL    4to. 


10*.  The  Book  of  Ja.shcr.  With  Tes- 
tinionies  and  Notes,  Criticul  atul  Ilit- 
turtcal^  explanatory  of  the  Text. 

To  which  is  prefixed  Various  Headings. 
anila  Preliwuutry  Dis^t^rtntton^proviiiff 
the  Authenticity  of  the  Work. 

Translated  into  English  from  the  He- 
brew, by  FUicnu  Albinus  Alculnt/,f  of 
Britain,  Abbot  of  Canterbury.  Who 
went  a  Pilgrimage  into  the  Holy 
Latid,  and  Pergia^  where  he  discovered 
thit  volume,  in  the  City  of  Giana. 

"It  nnt  this  written  in  the  Booh  of  Jasher  t" 
Joshua  X.  13. 

"  Sthnid  it  is  written  ■■•  the  Book  of  Jasher  t  " 
2  Sam.  i.  18. 


Bristol :  Printed  for  the  Editor',  by 
Philip  Rose,  20.  Broadmead. 
MDdCCXXIX.  4to. 


Of  the  literary  forgery  contained  In  the  volume  or  rather  pamphlet  printed  in  the  year  1751 
(9a),  the  follovring  acconnt  is  given  by  Mr.  Kowe-Mores,  a  diligent  typographer  and  antiquary 
of  tne  eighteenth  century,  in  his  "  Dissertation  upon  English  Typographical  Founders  and 
Kounderies,"  published  in  1778  (page  C5  ).  In  the  yeor  1751,  Mr.  Hive  pnbUahed  "a  preUnded 
**  translation  of  the  Book  of  Jasher,  said  to  have  been  made  by  one  Alcuin  of  Britain.    The 

'  In  a  prospectus  for  a  second  edition  of  this  reprint,  which  wa«  circulated  in  Ixmdon  in 
18.13,  the  editor  announced  himself  as  "the  Uevcrend  C.  K.  IJonil,  formerly  of  lini.  Col.  Con- 
Ub." 
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**  account  pven  of  the  translation  is  full  of  Kinrinf;  ftbsurdiiies;  but  of  the  publlryh'on  thU  we 
"  can  Bay,  from  the  iiifonnation  of  the  Only-Otio  who  is  cajmble  of  informing;  us,  bui-aiiHc  tho 
**  business  was  a  secret  between  the  two :  Mr.  ]live  in  the  iiif(ht-time  hud  constantly  an  lU'brow 
"  Bible  before  him  {ted  ou.  de  hnc\  and  crtses  in  his  closet,  lie  produced  the  copy  for  Jiuher, 
**  and  it  was  composed  in  private,  and  tho  formt  worked  off  in  the  ni^ht-titne  in  a  private 
**  press-room  by  these  two,  after  the  men  of  the  rrinling  House  hod  left  their  work.** 

Jacob  Hive,  the  person  here  mentioned,  was  a  type-founder  and  printer,  who  carried  on 
business  in  lx>ndon  between  the  years  IT^O  and  1763,  in  which  last  year  bo  died.  **  lleing  not 
**  perfectly  sound  in  his  mind,  he  proiluced  some  strange  works.  In  1733,  he  publish^  an 
*'  Oration,  intended  to  prove  the  plurality  of  worlds,  and  asserting  tbut  this  earth  is  hull,  that 
**  the  souls  of  men  are  apostate  angels,  and  that  the  fire  to  punish  those  confMied  to  this  world 

"  at  the  day  of  judgment  will  be  immaterial In  this  strange  performance  the  author 

"unveils  his  deistical  principles,  and  takes  no  small  liberty  with  tho  sarrcd  Scriptures,  and 
**  especially  with  the  character  of  Moses.  Emboldened  by  tliis  first  adventure,  he  determined 
**  to  become  the  public  teacher  of  infidelity.  Fur  this  purpose  be  hired  tbe  use  of  Car|)entcrR* 
"  Hall,  whcro  for  some  time  ho  delivered  his  orations,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  scraps  from 
**  'findal  and  other  aimilnr  writers."     (Chalmers's  Dlographlcal  Dictionary,  vol.  xix.  p.  *2'^8.) 

In  November  1751  he  published  **  The  Uook  of  Jasher."  of  which  tbe  following  account  whs 
given  in  the  Montlily  Iteview  for  December  in  the  same  year  (vol.  v.  p.  250.)  —  "The  pnh- 
**  lisher,  in  order  to  give  a  sanction  to  this  pretended  Book  of  Jasher,  refers  to  the  mention 
"  made  to  such  a  book  in  Josh.  x.  13.,  and  2  8am.  i.  16.  In  both  which  places,  says  he,  it  is 
*^  appealed  to  as  a  work  of  credit  and  reputation,  and  as  snch  was  at  that  time  had  in  great 
**  esteem.  But  the  work  now  published  does  not  in  the  least  appear  to  be  that  book  referred  to 
"  in  the  Scriptures;  but  a  palpable  piece  of  contrivaoce.  Intended  to  Impose  on  tbe  credulous 
**  and  the  ignorant,  to  sap  the  credit  of  the  books  of  Mosee,  and  to  blacken  the  character  of 
**  Moses  himself.  Hence  it  is  no  wonder  tliat  the  editor  or  author  has  had  the  precaution  to 
"  conceal  his  name.  He  has  trumped  up  an  idle  story  of  the  means  by  which  tliu  MS.  fell 
**  into  his  hands,  which  ho  rclntcs  in  a  prefatory  epistle  to  a  nameless  eurl.  He  has  alMi  pre- 
"  fixed  a  history  of  Alcuin's  pilgrimage  to  tho  Holy  Land,  of  the  manner  of  his  procuring  a 
**  sight  of  tlic  Book  of  Joshcr,  and  the  means  by  which  he  obtained  permission  to  translate  lb 
**  into  ICnglinb.  But  the  whole  is  so  full  of  blunders,  inconsistencies,  and  absurdities,  that  we 
"  think  it  beneath  any  further  notice.*' 

With  this  quotation  from  the  Monthly  Kcview,  in  addition  to  the  contemporary  evidence 
above  given,  the  author  would  have  dismissed  the  pretended  Book  of  Jasher,  had  it  not  come 
to  his  knowledge  that  very  many  individuals  liad  been  induced  to  purchnse  the  reprint  of  this 
forgery,  executed  at  BriutuI  in  18*ii)*  (9'').  "^  which  an  account  is  given  in  pagea  17(1-173, 
infra,  umk-r  the  idea  of  its  being  the  gpiiiiiito  lung  lost  Book  of  Joaliur.  In  the  hope  of  pre- 
venting future  unwary  punhasers  from  Iteiiig  similarly  misled,  he  now  subjoins  ■  few  sj»ecimenti 
of  the  false  hot  n  la,  anach  run  isms,  and  contnidictions  of  tbe  Holv  Scripturu8,  which  characterise 
this  nocturnal  prutluclion  of  the  n on  sane  infidel  author,  Jacob  llive. 

1.  The  assertion,  in  the  title-page,  that  Alcuin  of  BriUin  "  went  a  pilgrimage  into  the  Holy 
•  Land  and  Persia,  where  ho  discovered  this  volume  in  the  city  of  tiazno,"  is  cmtrnry  to  hit- 
toriofit  fact.  Alcuin  neither  visite4t  the  Holy  Land  nor  travelled  into  I'ersia:  to  which  ue 
may  add,  that  there  is  a  gcograidiiciil  fuKehood  in  stating  Uaziia  to  be  in  Persia:  there  is  a 
city  of  that  name  in  Cauhui  Alcuin  ^\as  bom  in  Yorkshire,  about  the  mitldle  of  tbe  eighlli 
century,  and  wiis  educated  at  York,  where  probably  he  embraced  the  monastic  profession. 
It  is  not  known  what  preferments  he  held  before  he  lefl  Kngland ;  though  some  accounts 
state  that  he  wus  u  deacon  of  the  church  at  York,  and  others,  that  be  wns  abbot  of  Canter- 
bury. His  earlier  vears  were  wholly  spent  in  England;  and  having  been  sent  on  an  embassy 
from  OfTji,  king  of  l^Iercia,  to  the  emperor  Charlemagne  (who  formed  so  high  an  opinion  of 


his  acquirements  and  character  aa  to  become  bis  pupil),  he  was  induced,  by  the  emperor's 

intreatle^  to  settle  in  France.     In  that  country,  accordinglr, 

visit  to  England,  ho  spent  the  remainder  {the  chief  part)  of  his  life,  having  rendered  essential 


intreatle^  to  settle  in  France.  In  that  country,  accordinglr,  with  the  exception  of  one  short 
visit  to  England,  ho  spent  the  remainder  {tht  chief  part)  of  his  life,  having  rendered  essential 
services  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  learning,  una  there  he  died,  A.  d.  804,  in  the  abbey  of 
St  Martin,  at  Tours,  without  ever  quitting  Europe.  (Care,  Scriptorom  Eccleniasticonim  Ais- 
toria  Literaria,  pp.  4'20,  421.    Colouiic,  1720.    Chalmers's  Biographical  DictiuDaiy;  article 


2.  All  the  genuine  writings  of  Alcuin  are  printed  In  Latin,  as  well  as  some  doubtful  and 
spurious  pieces  which  have  been  ascribed  to  him.*  If  he  bad  composed  any  treatise  in 
any  other  language,  it  wuuld  doubtless  have  been  written  in  tbe  then  vernacular  language  of 
England,  that  is,  the  Anglo-Saxon ;  fragments  of  which  language  have  come  dowu  to  our 
time  in  some  portions  of  tho  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  Scriptures,  executed  in  the  piglitli 
century.     Whereas  Uie  wiiu'  ic  <if  this  pretended  Book  of  JoMKer  u  in  mudkiu*  Enoubii,  and 

1  In  tne  prospectus  (ur  a  second  edition  of  the  reprint  above  alluded  to,  it  is  stateil  that  "  the 
**  first  edition  has  In-cn  honoiirnl  with  tho  nntographs  of  Nkahlt  one  TiiotiRAnn  of  the  mnut 
"  literary  chaructriH  ai  subscrilicr?* ;  among  w)ii>m  iire  many  PitKi^TKu  and  other  DioniTAitiK^t 
•*  OB  well  at  most  of  the  ftuhlic  KttahlihhineHtt  of  the  country." 

*  The  beat  and  ma<)t  cuntplete  collection  of  Alrnin's  works  was  published  at  Ratisbon,  in 
1777,  in  two  large  vnliinies,  folio;  it  was  edited  by  Krobenius  (or  Frobcn),  abbot  of  Siilnt 
Emmerau,  near  tliat  city,  who  bus  carefully  distinguished  the  doubtful  and  spurious  pieces  from 
Alcuin's  genuine  writings,  all  nf  (\hiih  nie  ni  Latin.  It  is,  |>erliaps,  scarcely  netea'^iiry  to  stale, 
that  there  is  not  a  single  wuril  or  ullu»ion  to  the  Llt>uk  of  Jasher  as  being  litiii.ilatod  by  him. 
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not  a  few  passages  of  it  are  verbatim  the  same  as  our  present  authorised  English  veraion  of 

the  Bible,  which  was  first  published  in  161 1,  only  eight  hundrtd  and  teven  uearg  after  Alcuin** 

death;  and  what  is  not  copied  from  our  English  Bible,  is  a  lame  and  stucUed  imitation  of  its 

style  and  diction,  both  to  coDceal  the  fraud  and  to  deceive  readers. 
8.  In  "  tbe  translator's  preface"  (p.  iv.J  Alcuin  is  made  to  say,— ••  I  took  unto  me  two  com- 

"poDion^  who  learned  with  me,  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  all  those  languages  which  the 

"  people  of  the  East  siwak."     But  the  University  of  Oxford,  according  to  tbe  earliest  date 

which  has  been  stated  by  Its  historians,  was  not  founded  by  King  Alfred  before  the  year  886; 

that  is  to  say,  only  eighty-two  yeaft  AFTKit  Alcuin't  deeeoMe  I 
A.  '*The  Words  of  Alcuin,  which  are  read  before  the  book  of  Jasher,"  are  Airther  convicted  of 

falsehood  by  tbe  anachronisms  which  they  contain. 

[1.1  In  p.  T.  mention  is  made  of  "*  the  paper  on  which  U  is  wrote**  only  three  hundred  yeara 
before  the  art  of  making  cotton-paper  was  introduced  into  Enrope  (the  use  of  which  did 
not  become  general  until  the  thirteenth  century),  and  considerably  more  than  three  hun- 
dred years  before  paper,  made  from  linen  rags,  was  in-ose. 

[ly  In  p.  vi.  he  mentions  stationert  upwards  of  four  centuries  before  bookaelb'og  was  known. 
Stationers  were  not  heard  of,  in  Europe,  before  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  (Du- 
cange.  Glosaarium,  voce  Statimarii,  vol.  vi.  col.  716.)  And  the  Ck>mpany  of  Sutionera, 
who  were  the  first  booksellers  in  London,  was  not  incorporated  until  May,  1557,  io  the 
third  and  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary ;  that  is,  otdy  tecen  hundred  and 
fifty-three  years  aftbb  Alcuin^t  death  I 
6.  The  Look  itself  Is  replete  with  falsehoods,  and  with  contradictions  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the 

Book  of  Joshua,     llie  restricted  limits  necessarily  allotted  to  this  article  will  only  allow  the 

specification  of  a  few  examiiles. 

The  b6ok6  of  Mosks  and  of  Joshua        ■«  coDtmdlct«l  by        Jashkb. 


Gkn.  xxiL  2.  II— IS.  And  He  fC^od]  said, 
1'ake  DOW  thy  son,  thine  only  ton  Isaac,  whom 
lliuu  lovest,  and  get  thee  intu  the  lan<l  of 
Moriah;  and  offer  him  there  for  a  bumt-offer- 
iiig  upon  one  of  the  mountains  which  1  will 
tell  tlieu  or..„And  the  angel  of  the  Loud 
called  unto  him  [Abraham]  out  of  heaven.... 
And  lie  said.  Lay  not  thine  hand  upon  the 
lad,  neither  do  thou  any  thing  unto  him.... 
And  Abraham  lifted  up  bis  eyva,  and  looked, 
and,  behold,  behind  Aim  a  ram  caught  in  a 
thicket  by  his  horns:  and  Abraham  went  and 
took  the  ram,  and  offered  him  up  for  a  burnt- 
offering  In  the  stead  of  his  son. 

i')xod.  ii.  1 — 5.   relates  the  birth  and  ex- 

{H>surc  of  Mo-ses  in  an  ark  of  bulrushes  on  the 
lank  of  the  river  Nile,  and  the  discovery  of 
Idm  by  Pharaoh's  daoghter: — 

fi — 8.  And  when  she  [Pharaoh's  danghter] 
saw  tha  ark  among  (he  flag^  she  aent  her 
maid  to  fetch  iL  And  when  she  bad  opened 
it,  she  aaw  the  child :  and,  behold,  the  babe 
wepL  And  she  had  compassion  on  him,  and 
aaid,  This  is  ont  of  the  Hebrews'  children. 
Then  said  his  alster  to  Pharaoh's  daughter, 
t*haM  I  go  and  call  to  thee  a  nurse  of  the 
Hebrew  women«  that  she  itiay  nurse  the  child 
for  thee?  And  Pharaoh's  daaghter  said  unto 
her,  Go.  And  the  maid  went  and  called  the 
child's  mother.  And  Pharaoh's  daughter  said. 
Take  this  child  away,  and  nurse  It  for  me,  and 
I  will  give  thee  thy  wages.  And  the  woman 
took  the  child,  and  nursed  it 

Exod.  i.  22.  And  Pharaoh  charged  all  his 
|>eopIe,  saying.  Every  son  that  is  bom  ye  shall 
cast  into  the  river. 

Concerning  the  particular  subjects  of  Moses's 
e<lucation  the  book  of  Exodus  is  silent. 


Ckap.  ill.  19 — 2L  And  when  Isaac  waa 
twenty  and  five  yeara  old,  Abraham  heard  a 
voice  saying.  Take  thy  son,  and  slay  hlra, 
and  offer  him  up  a  bumt-oOerin^  in  the  land 
wherein  he  was  bom.  And  Sarah  spake  unto 
Abraham,  ond  said.  The  holy  voice  hath  not 
so  spoken :  for  remember  thnu  the  words  of 
thai  vuice  which  said  unto  thee,  I  will  make 
of  thee  a  great  nation.  And  Abraham  re- 
|>eiiled  him  of  the  evil  he  purposed  to  do  unto 
liis  son  :  his  ouly  sou  Isaac. 


▼.  9—12.  And  Jochebed,  tbe  mother  of 
Moses,  with  Miriam  hia  aistcr,  came  unt« 
Pharaoh's  daaghter:  and  Jochebed  and. 
Behold  here  tbe  son  of  thyhand  maid  I  And 
Pharaoh's  daughter  aald.  What  wist  ye  ?  And 
they  aaid,  Thy  father  hath  commanded  that 
this  Infant  be  slain:  yea,  and  that  all  tfao 
Hebrew  males  as  soon  as  they  are  bora  be 
alain  also.  And  Fharaoh'a  daughter  aaid^ 
Give  unto  me  tbe  child.  And  they  did  so. 
And  she  said,  This  shall  be  my  son. 


Numb,  xxxii.  11,  12.  Surely  none  of  the 
men  that  came  up  out  of  Egj'pt,  from  luenty 
years  old  and  upwards,  shall  see  tho  land 
which  1  swear  unto  Abraham,  uuto  Isaac,  uiid 
unto  Jacob,  because  they  have  not  wholly  Tul- 
lowed  nie;  save  Ca'eb  the  sun  of  Jephunnch, 
the  Kenezile,  and^Joshua  the  suo  of  Nun. 


iii.  18.  And  it  came  to  pass,  (hat  the  wrath 
of  Pharaoh  was  turned  away  from  slaying  tha 
males  of  the  Hebrews. 

iii.  14.  And  the  child  Moses  grew  and  In- 
creased in  stature :  and  was  learned  in  all  the 
magic  of  the  Egyptians. 

XXXV.  3,  4.  It  is  affirmed  that,  after  the 
death  of  Moses,  Joshua,  and  (^eb,  tbe  people 
were  without  a  leader,  and  tliat  Phinehos  and 
the  elders  of  Israel  "named  Janher  the  son  of 
Caleb,  by  Azuba,  seeing  he  is  an  upright  man. 
And  moreover  this  we  know,  that  he  hath 
seen  all  the  wonders  wrought  in  Egypt,  in 
the  wilderness:  even  all  the  mighty  works 
that  have  been  dooe.** 
3  ti  4 
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Apocryphal  Books  and  Writings, 


Jonh.  P.  relates  the  mission  of  the  two  men 
whom  Joshua  sent  to  explore  the  lund  of  Oa< 
Daan,  and  who  **  went  and  came  into  an  har* 
h'C$  house,  nnmed  Kiihub,  and  lodge<l  there;'* 
tuguther  with  their  coveuunt  with  her,  who 
T^aj  a  Cunaaiiitess. 

Josh.  iii.  14 — IG.  It  came  to  pass... .As 
tliey  that  bare  the  ark  were  come  unto  Jur- 
dmi,  and  thu  feet  of  the  priests  that  hare  the 
ark  were  dipped  in  the  brim  of  the  water, 
(for  Jordan  overlloweth  alt  his  banks  all  the 
time  of  harvest,)  that  the  waters  which  came 
down  from  above,  stood,  and  rose  up  upon 
an  heap,  very  far  fiom  the  city  Adam,  thut  is 
buaidt:s  Zaretun ;  and  those  that  came  down 
towards  the  sea  of  the  plain,  even  the  salt  sea, 
failed,  ami  wero  cutoff  j  and  the  people  pojiscd 
over  right  against  Jericho. 

J03I1.  vi.  17.  'JO,  21.  24,  25.  And  the  city 
shall  be  accursed,  even  it,  and  all  that  are 
therein,  to  the  [ji»ti).  .  .  .  TIik  people  went 
up  into  the  city,  every  man  straight  before 
bmi,  and  they  took  the  city.  And  they  utterly 
destroyed  all  that  wtu  in  the  city,  both  man 
ami  woman,  young  and  oM,  and  ox,  and  sheep, 

and  iiss  with  the  edge  of  the  sword And 

they  burnt  the  city  with  fire,  and  all  that  was 
therein.  .  .  .  And  Joshua  saved  Rahab  he 
harlot  ulive,  and  her  father's  household,  and 
all  that  slie  had. 

Josh.vii  rclatesthe  circumstances  of  Achan's 
secreting  a  Habylunish  garment,  two  hundred 
sliekel.s  of  silver,  aihl  a  wedge  of  gold  of  (illy 
shekels'  weight,  contrary  to  the  divine  com- 
mand; for  which  crime  he  and  alt  he  had 
were  destroyed  in  the  valley  of  Achor. 


xxrii.  8.  Rahab  Is  styled  "  one  of  the  prim- 
ceMseM  of  Jericlio;"  and  in  v.  6.  she  is  repre- 
sented as  saving,  "I  also  am  the  daugfUarof 
an  liraelite  oy  a  woman  of  Midiao." 


xxviil.  10.  And  the  wood  whervon  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  passed  over  Jordan  stayed  upon 
the  face  of  the  waters  six  days  and  lix  nlgatt. 


xxviii.  15,  16.  16.  Tlien  Rahab  sent  noto 
JonIiuq,  saying,  Let  me  intreat  with  thee  for 
my  nation  that  they  may  hve.  And  Joshua 
answered  and  said,  Aa  many  as  save  them- 
selves by  flight  may  live:  but  whosoever  shall 
be  found  in  Jericho  shall  surely  die  the  death 
....And  the  people  of  Jericho  fled  frim  tb« 
city  every  one  to  the  mountaios. 


xxviii.  20 — 25.  Achan  is  represented  u 
charging  Joshua  with  Itaving  "taken  from 
the  congregation  all  the  gold,  alt  the  silver, 
and  all  the  brass ;  even  all  the  spoil  of  the 
city  of  Jericho,  and  given  it  to  tne  tribe  of 
Levi.'*  For  which  crime  he  alohk  waa 
stoned. 

Hive's  forgery  was  published  in  1751  for  ttvo  ihilliagt  and  tupence.  For  the  pablicaUoo 
('J  b.)  priht4'<l  at  Bristol  in  1820  the  modest  charge  of  ten  shillings  was  originally  made,  which 
was  subsequently  increased  to  onk  pound  sterltbg.  Of  this  publication  the  author  ia  now  to 
givH  some  account 

Though  putdished  apjmrently  for  the  first  time  in  1829,  there  is  every  reason  for  concluding 
that  this  is  an  unacknowledged  reprint  of  Hive's   fi>rgery,  with   some  unimportant  variations 
(which  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  course  of  the  present  article),  and  for  the  following  reasons :~ 
1.    J'he  'I'lTi.E  1'a<ji<:,  with  the  exceptinn  of  tho  few  sentences  printed  in  italics  in  page  167.,  is 
the  same  as  in  Hive's  forgery.     The  two  titles  are  there  printed  in  columns,  in  orxler  that  the 
reu<ler  may  the  more  readily  compare  tliein :  he  will  observe  that  the  editor  of  the  Bristol 
pulilicatioii  in  182!)  exprc^tly  says  that   the  pseudo-book  of  Jather  is  "  Translated  into  Ev- 
ai.Lsii  from  the  Ilebn;w."  In  his  propoMal.s  fur  a  new  edition  already  alluded  to,  this  is  altered 
into — "  Ti'unsljili>d  into  Anulu-Saxon  from  the  Ilel'rew  I"     Query,  by  whom  waa  this  pre- 
tended Anglo-Saxon  verHton  translated  info  modern  bingllsh? 
2-  Tlie  **  AnviaiTisKMKfiT,'*  if  not  coloiirably  altered,  is  evidently  taken  from  Hire's  prelimi- 
nary letter  to  a  nameless  earl ;  as  will  be  evident  to  any  oue  who  compares  the  following  ax* 
triicls. 


9  a.    The  Book  of  Jasiier,  1751. 


"To  the    Right 
"of 


Honourable    the   Earl 
•  •  •  • 


**  My  Lord,  The  fttlhmng  tranalution  of  the 
"  BitoA  of  Jiuher  Jrlt  into  myhanda  thirty  y«rj 
*'  iiyo"  [thnt  itt,  in  17211  "by  mere  accident. 
"  I  was  traveUing  in  the  North  of  England^  to 
**  see  the  country."  Hive  then  proceeds  to 
give  a  false  account  of  his  purchasing  the 
nKinuncrlpt  at  an  auction  of  "  the  goods  and 
"  hook.-4  of  an  old  gentleman  lately  deceased, 
'*  who  was  upwards  of  one  hundred  years  of 
"  age." 

"Among  tie  papers"  (Hive  continues), 
"  mv  Lonl,  1  found  tlio  following  tranMiation 
**  o/*  the  lifntk  of  Jatther,  which  I  Uut  tumnwr 
**  communicateJ  to  your  Lordthtp  on  a  rumour 


9  b.  Tub  Book  or  Jabhsr.    1829. 


The  following  transtneum  of  "  The  Book  tf 
"  Jaaher  "  wnt  dia^ove-ed  by  a  gentUmtm  n  « 
Journey  through  the  AorUt  of  £iufawl  ia 
1721. 


"  It  lay  by  him  for  sereral  yean,  natil« 
'  in    1760,  there  was    a    rumom-  of  a  mm 


Tlte  Book  of  Jasher. 
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^^ 


"  translation  of  the  Btble,  when  he  laid  it  bt- 
**  fore  a  noble  Earl,  On  peruMoI  he  highly 
"  ajtproved  of  itf  AS  A  WOHK  of  okkat  8IK- 

"  <  EKITV,  PLAINNESS,  ANO  TKUTII.  Jit*  Lord' 
"  ship*M  opinion  wa*  thai  it  should  have  been 
** placed  w  THE  Bible  befohk  the  Book  or 
"  Joshua." 

He  further  adds:  — 

**  By  A  wniTiNO  on  thf  onrsinK  or  thk 

"  MANtlSCItlPT,  IT  SliniILn  8F.EM,  THAT  THIS 
"  TKANSI.ATloN  WAS  I-AM*  BKroKR  OlTR  KlIWT 
"  KKKOItltU'.R*!,  BKCAUSK  IT  SATS:  '1  HAVK 
"  *  READ  TIIK  hoOK  op  JaSHKHTWK  EOVKK; 
"  '  ANI>  I  Ml'OH  API'ltOVK  OF  IT,  AS  A  riK4  E 
"  '  OP  OUKAT  ANTIQUITY  ANH  t  UKIOMI  TY,  IH  T 
"  '  I  CANNOT  ASSKrT,  THAT  IT  HIKit'l.H  HK 
"  '  MADE  A  PAUT  OK  THE  CANON  OK  feCKII'- 
**  •  TUHE. 


**  tran^atiim  of  the  Bible.  I  own  that  till 
**  then  1/  biy  Ly  me  quite  unregarded.  Your 
**  Lordship  upon  fteruital  was  plettsed  to  ap- 
'*  prove  of  it,  and  to  adviu  its  publication  as 

*•  A  WtUlK    OK   OHKAT  SINrFRITY,  FLAINNKas, 

"  AND  TRUTH.  Your  Lordsbip's  remark  I  must 
"not  omit,  'That  it  was  your  opinion^ the 
**  *  Book  of  Jasher  ought  to  hive  been  printed 

**  *  IN  THE   BlULE  BEFOHBTILATOfJoSUUA.'  " 

"  By  A  WRITINO  ON  THF,  OUTSIDE  OF  THE 
**  MANU9CRIIT  IT  SMOULn  SEEM  THAT  THIS 
•'  TRANSLATION  WAS  LAIll  BEFORE  OUR  KIILST 
"REFORMERS,  BECAUSE  IT  8AVB:  MllAVE 
*'  '  REAI>  THE  Book  OF  JamIIKR  TWICE  OVKR, 
"  •  AND  I  MUCH  APPROVEOF  IT,  AS  A  PIECE  OF 
"  *  GREAT  ANTIt^UITY  AND  CURIOHITY,  BUT  I 
"  '  CANNOT  AfiSEJITTHAT  IT  SHoiIl.li  RK  MADE 
**  *  A  PART  or  THE  CANON  OF  HCHIITUKE. 

"  '  Signed  •  WicKLiFFE.* 

"  I   am   your   Lordslilp's   most    humble   and 

"  obedient  Servant,  the  Editor "  "  *  Signed  '  Wickmpfe.*  " 

The  editor  of  1829  proceeds  to  state,  that  "Since  1751"  [the  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that 
this  18  the  identical  date  of  Hive's  forgery]  "  the  manu"cript*  has  been  preserved  with  ^tkaI 
**  care  by  a  gentleman,  who  lived  to  a  very  advanceil  age,  and  died  some  time  siiire.  On  the 
**  event  of  his  death,  a  friend  to  whom  he  ha<l  pre^entt'd  it  gave  it  to  the  present  editor,  who, 
**  conceiving  that  so  valuable  a  piece  of  antiquity  should  not  t>e  lost  to  men  of  liternture  and 
"  biblical  students,  has  committed  it  to  the  press,  not  doubting  but  that  the  attenti<m  of  the 
"  learned  will  be  attracted  to  so  singular  a  volume."  The  eilitor  of  i*J2y  further  adds,  tliai 
"  he  cannot  assert  anything  from  his  own  knowledge  beyond  Alcuin'a  account;  hnl  thut 
"  caiTies  with  it  sui  It  an  air  of  probability  and  (ruth,  that  he  does  not  doubt  itdaulhenticity." 
— "  Nothing"  (he  aftirnis  in  his  '*l'reliininary  Dis-wrtation  on  the  Antiquity  and  Authenticity 
"  of  the  Book  of  Jasher")  "cbn  be  produced  to  invalidate  tlils  authentic  statement,  and  con- 
"  sequeutly  it  merits  our  credence."  (p.  v.)  Again,  "As  a  book  of  record,  it  ap{>eara  to  have 
"  truth  without  mixture  of  error  for  its  peculiar  object  and  design."  (p.  vi.)  And  in  the  con- 
cludmg  paragraph  of  his  "  Tesfimonies  and  notes  concerning  the  Book  uf  Jusher  "  (p.  9.  col.  2.) 
he  expresses  himself  in  the  following  termn : — *'Thu8,  then,  it  appears,  that  as  far  a^  finch  a 
"  work  can  be  authenticated,  this  possesses  every  proof  of  being  a  tranncnpt  of  the  original 
"  manuscript;  and  consequently,  that  it  is  worthy  to  he  preserved  as  a  coljateml  evidence  of 
"  the  facts  detailed  more  fully  in  the  writings  of  Moses,  the  Book  of  Joshua,  and  the  Book 
"  of  Judges."  A  reference  to  the  positive  historical  evidence  of  Mr.  Kowe-Mores  al>o\e 
given,  and  also  to  the  internal  evidence  furnished  by  the  anachronisms,  falsehoods,  and 
contradictions  in  Hive's  forgery  (see  pp.  1C2 — IG4.),  ail  which  are  to  be  found  verbatim^ 
literatim,  et  punctnalimj  in  the  edition  of  1829,  must  convince  the  reader  that  this  pubtlcaliou  \i 
neither  "authentic,"  nor  does  it  "merit  "any  "credence  "  whatever;  and  that,  with  the 
exception  of  such  passages  as  are  copied  from  our  authorised  translation  of  the  Bible,  it  is  a 
worthless  tienue  of  "error"  and  falsehood,  without  the  slightest  "mixture  "  of  **  truth."  In 
the  Dublin  Christian  t'xaminer,  or  Church  of  Ireland  Magazine,  for  June,  1831  (vol.  xl.  pp. 
42G — 429.),  there  is  an  able  exposure  of  this  edition  of  1829,  containing  five  or  six  imitances 
of  falnehoods  and  contradictions,  different  from  those  above  given  in  pp.  If>9,  17ii.,  to  which  we 
refer  the  reader  who  may  be  desirous  of  further  evidence,  and  also  to  the  British  Critic  fur 
January,  1834,  pp.  127—153. 

"  Some  account  of  this  volume  "  (says  the  editor  of  1829)  "  may  be  found  in  Alcutn's  works, 
"  published  in  one  volume  fol.  in  the  year  160U,  in  Taris."  Now,  what  is  the  fact?  The 
FIRST  edition  of  Alcuin's  collected  works  was  publishe<l  at  Paris,  by  Andr^  Ducheane  ( Andrvaa 
Quercetaous)  only  seventeen  years  after  the  date  assigned  by  the  Bristol  Editor,  viz.  in  1617, 
in  three  parts,  forming  one  volume  folio;  and  in  this  collection  of  Alcuin's  workn  no  book 
OF  Jashkh  18  TO  BE  FOUNO.  A«  Duchesne's  editio  princcps  is  not  of  very  conimnn  occur- 
rence, the  reader  who  may  be  desirous  of  seeing  a  list  of  the  pieces  actually  written  by  Alcoln, 
is  referred  to  l>upin*8  Biblioth^que  des  AutcurB  Kccli'siastiques,  tom.  vi.  pp.  120— 123.  4to. 
1()02,  and  to  Dr.  Cave's  Historia  Literaria,  pp.  420.  421.;  each  of  whom  has  given  a  catalogue 
of  Alcuin's  works  from  Duchesne's  edition,  and  they  are  both  totally  silent  cooccroing  ihe 
pretended  Book  of  Jasher. 

8.  Although  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  "  Translator's  Preface"  in  the  edition  of  1761  it 
omittedin  the  repnnt  of  1629,  the  editor  of  the  latter  most  have  been  acquainted  with  it,  as 
the  subjoined  verbal  colDcidences  are  too  minute  and  specific  to  be  merely  accidentaL 


»  In  the  prospectus  of  1883  above  referred  to,  for  "  manuscript"  the  word  "  copy"  is  "nbsti- 
tuted,— a  general  term,  which  is  equally  applicable  to  printed  matter  as  to  manuscript.  The 
Editor  of  the  Bristol  reprint  never  exhibited  his  pretended  manuscript  to  the  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  learned. 
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9  a.    Ilivb's  Book  or  Jasiikr,   1751. 
(p.vi.) 

"  Some  ye»r«  after  my  Brri\  tl  I  related 
**  tbia  adventure  to  several,  and  showed  them 
■'  the  work,. who  advised  me  not  to  siifTcr  a 
"  copy  of  it  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
•■  stationers  (■),  lest  I  should  incur  the  di«- 
"  pleasure  of  the  purple,  lleliig  now  oruwn 
"  <)i.i>  and  inlirm,  1  have  lkft  it  amung 
"  OTiiEK  papersTo  A  clkkovman  m  Yukk- 

"  8I1IUE." 


9i.     Book  of  Jasiieil   1829.  (p.  t.) 

"  It  appears  he"  [Jasher]  ••  never  made  II 

"public,  beyond  the  circle   of  hia  frlcnda, 

"  and  when  oHown  old  be  Lgrr  it,  with  hk 

•  other  manuscripts,  to  a  friend,  a  rniEiT  M 

•*  YoKKSIllRB." 


*•  ^w  "  y""<»"  Ke«'l'"B^"  which  follow  "  the  wonls  of  Alcuin."  are  tierbatim  the  tame  in  bolk 
publlcatlon^  except  that,  in  the  Uristol  edition  of  18^9,  "  deaarf-  the  suppoaed  various  read- 
ing ID  chap.  xii.  18.— is  printed  desert 

6.  The  pseudo-book  of  Jasher  itself  is  next  in  order;  and  it  coiNriDus  with  Hive's  fabricallon, 
pnnted  in  1761,  with  most  marvellous  exactness,  both  as  to  certiun  uhammatioalblukdcm. 
and  also  as  to  the  HATTEii  which  tbe  two  publicatiuns  severally  contain. 

[i]  UltAMMATICAL  HlVNIIEHS. 

In  the  title-pages  of  both  publications  we  have,  "  To  which  IS  prtfixtd  Variout  Beaduim' 

for  are  prefixed.    Compare  page  741.  nprd. 
In  Josher,  chap.  viL  7.  we  read,  "  TAiu  Aoth  taid  our  futhert,"  for  AaVB  laid-  xIt    II 
«  Thou  juJ^H  tht  people"  for  <Aou  jutlprtn;  xxvii.  16.     "  IVhom  thou  hn.mnu  ml.' 
for  *iioi£>«iT  not ;  and  in  the  margin,  "  irhom  Ihau  t/oTii  not  wonhip,"  for  dusr  Hot  •  and 
in  xxxvi.  II.  "  TAou  AnTii  »po*en,"  for  2'Aou  AusTtpoJkeii.  ' 

[ii.]  With  iieoakh  to  tiik  Contknts. 
'llio  book  ol  , lasher,  in  Hive's  forgery  of  1751,  fills  exactly  nXy  pages ;  in  the  Bristol 
edition  of  182!)  it  makes  »irty-Two  patia  and  a  iiai.k,  the  excess  being  caused  by  Iht 

addition  between  brackets  of  seventeen  verses  from  Gen.  xxii.  3 20.  in  cb.  iii.,  and  of 

twenty-eight  verses  in  ch.  xi.  from  Kxod.  xiv  23—31.  and  xv.  1— I'J.,  of  our  authorised 

version.     Except  as  occasionally  aflVclcd  by  these  additions,  (he  lamt  quantity  of  matirr 

IS  comprised  in  eacA  column,  the  jumniunci  of  cluiptert,  and  the  Anid  Una  or  eummariia 

at  the  top  of  cacli  page,  the  prelcmle.l  chronology,  nmryinal  raulingt,  and  punctuation,  art 

all  i-iiKci.siii.r  Tim  sajie,  the  S|iellin(;  only  of  a  very  few  words  being  mo<lerniaed,  as 

other  for  a:tber,  eiicrea.se  and  encreased  for  increase  and  increased  ;  and  in  the  "  Teatimonim 

and  Notes,"  Pbinchas  fur  I'liincAS. 

The  following  are  the  only  udditiniul  ni:ilcrial  variations  between  the  two  publications  which 

after  a  careful  collutiuii,  the  author  has  been  able  to  detect 

9  a.  Ilivk's  Book  op  Jasiiek,  1751. 

Ch.  1.  17.  Cain  conceived  and  t>are  Knoch 

20.  Seth  conceived  and  bare  Enoa 


9  b.  Book  ow  Ja8her,  1829. 
Cb.  i.  17.  Cain  begat  Enoch. 
20    Seth  begat  Enos. 
it     1.  Lamecb  begat  Noah. 


V. 

9. 

you. 

xxjli. 

8. 

doeOT. 

13. 

or. 

zxxv. 

18. 

UeboroA. 

XXXVI. 

11. 

thou  commandesf. 

I,  Lamecli conceived  and  bare 

Noah 
V.    9.  yo 
xxiii.    8.  doeTH 

13.  nor 
xxxr.  28.  Debora 
xxxvi.  11.  thou  commandecA 

The  vdriations  in  the  edition  of  1829  are  such  as  mi^ht  be  made  by  any  careful  compositor,  and 
cannot  ("we  conceive)  in  any  degree  afleet  the  iduiiUly  of  the  two  publications. 

6.  The  *''Ie9(imoniti8  and  Notes*'  ajmcnded  to  both  publications  are  for  the  most  part  theMMe, 
and  profesa  to  bt^ar  the  names  of  llur,  PhinehaA,  Olhniel,  Jozer,  Jezer,  Zadot-k,  and  Tobiaa. 
On  the  miraculous  pasiHge  uf  the  loraelites  over  the  Ued  f^ea,  the  editor  of  the  Bristol  Im- 

£res9ion  of  the  UtK)k  uf  Jasher  has  iiiserled  a  nolo,  Lhiefly  taken  from  Dr.  Hale's  Analysis  of 
hronology,  vindit-atriig  that  mirarte  against  the  K-eptiral  objei-tiona  of  Michaelis.  Tbe 
notes  on  ch.  i.  of  Hive's  edition  in  I75L  arc  omitted;  as  also  are  the  two  concluding  notnoo 
ch.  xviii.  and  tbe  whole  of  llio^^e  on  ch.  xix.  and  following  to  the  end  :  in  which  "  chapten,** 
ears  the  editor  uf  1629,  "nothing  occurs  but  what  fully  accords  with  tbe  statements  of 
**  Moses."  (Testimonies,  p.  9.)  If,  however,  the  rentier  will  turn  back  to  pp.  169,  170.,  he 
will  tind  onty  pivk  pin.ia</es  w/mh  i»u  dirtitlj/  CON  TKAUiCT  "  the  »tatement$  of  Mout"  be- 
niiles  four  more  which  equally  contradict  the  book  of  Joshua. 
The  r&sult,  then,  of  tbe  preceding  examination  ia,  that  the  pretended  Book  of  Jasher  Is  a 

gioi:«  and  Hhiimeless  mtkuauy  puiuiKur,  which  has  no  cltiiin  whatever  to  "credence,"  and 

ivhicb  ia  utterly  destitute  of  authiinticity.     Uarlolocci,  in  hia  Bibliotheca  Ridtbinica  (vol.  iil.  p. 

8(>b.),  mentions  a  treatise  on   the  Jewisli   J^aws,  computed  by  Kabbi  Tham,  and  called  Sepiur 

Jashrr  or  the  Bttok  uf  Jiiatier,  which  wa.s  printed  uC  Orutow,  in  1017. 

'I'bere  is  also  e.xtanC  a  rabbinliHl-llclircw  Itook  ot  Ju^hur,  printed  at  Venice  in  1625,  which 

Jtretends  to  be  an  explHn.-ition  of  the  hi.itoriL-scumprised  in  the  rentateurhand  Uookof  JosbtuL 
tartulocci  says  that  it  contains  some  mriouA  tuit  pinny  fabulous  statements ;  and  particularly, 
tliat  this  book  was  discovered  at  tbe  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  in  i 

I     Ou  the  anachruniim  in  this  word,  »ce  the  remark  4.  [ii.]  in  puge  743.  supri. 
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certain  place,  in  which  an  old  man  was  shut  up,  in  whose  possession  a  great  naml>erof  Ikbrew 
biK>ks  were  found,  and  antong  them  the  book  of  Jasher;  which  was  lirst  carried  into  Spain,  and 
prfstr\e(l  at  Seville,  whence  finally  it  was  taken  to  Naples,  where  it  was  first  published,  (lid.- 
liothcca  Unbhinico,  vol.  iii.  p.  93j.)  A  trunaljtion  of  this  pretended  book  of  Jasher  was  jiub- 
lished  by  Mr.  M.  M.  Noah,  a  Jew  resident  at  New  York,  intitled, 

9*  X'^n  nSD  or  tbe  Book  of  Jusher;  referred  to  in  Joshua  and  Second  Samuel. 
Faithfully  translaleU  from  the  oiiginul  Hebrew  into  English.  New  York,  18-iO. 
8vo. 

Proposals  for  an  English  translation  of  the  Rabbinical-Hebrew  book  of  Jasher  were  Uswd 
many  years  since  (but  without  success)  by  Mr.  Samuel,  a  Jew,  resident  at  JjverjKK)! ;  and  ot 
the  Jewish-American  editor  and  publi.Hhcr  mentions  in  his  preface  (p.  iii.),  that  be  had  Suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  work  "after  several  years'  negotiation  with  the  owner  and  irarinlati.r 
oflhe  work  in  Kngland,"  this  translation  is  most  probably  the  production  of  Mr.  Samutl.  It 
is  but  justice  to  add  that  the  accuracy  and  fidelity  of  this  version  were  attested  by  the  learned 
professors  of  Hebrew  at  New  York,  the  Kev.  Ur.  Turner  of  the  Theological  Seminarv  of  the 
Protefltant  Episcopal  Church;  Mr.  Bush,  of  tbe  New  York  City  University;  and  Mr.  Nord- 
heimer  (a  Jew)  of  tbe  University  of  the  City  of  New  York.>i 

11.  Codex  pBeudepigraphus  Veteris  Tcstamenti,  collectus,  cjiatigatuM,  Testi- 
nioniiiique,  Censurb,  et  Aoiinadversionibus,  illustratus.  Accedit  Jusenbi  vi^terid 
Cliristiani  scriptoria  Ilypoinnesticoii :  cum  veisione  ac  notiti  Jobunnis  A11>crti 
Fadbicii.  llamburgi  et  Lipsiae,  1713—23.  2  void,  in  3  tomis  8vo.  Kditio 
aecunda,  llamburgi,  1741.  2  tomis  8vo. 

Besides  the  books  commonly  termed  apocryphal,  which  have  been  deservedly  rejected  from 
the  canun  of  Scripture,  there  are  numerous  spurious  protluctious  extant,  tbe  earlie.ii  uf  which 
(the  pretended  Book  of  Enoch)  could  not  have  been  written  till  shortly  before  the  cumnience- 
ment  of  the  Christian  nra;  but  by  far  the  greate.<4t  part  of  them  were  forged  between  the 
second  and  fourth  centuries.  The  industrious  bibliographer,  John  Albert  Fabricius,  collected 
fragments  and  notices  of  all  (or  near! v  all)  the^c  prudiictioiiH,  which  be  has  diicu.i.to<l  id  the 
two  hundred  and  forty  chapters,  of  wiiicli  his  VmUx  l*seud,nufraphu$  Vtttrit  'J'tatamenti  ttm- 
sibts.  The  bare  enumeration  of  these  forgeries  would  extciitl  (hid  article  to  an  umlut:  h-ngth  : 
but  there  are  three  apocryphal  productions,  bearing  the  u:ime.i  of  Enoch,  Um.ih,  and  Ezra, 
which  have  been  rescued  from  utter  oblivion  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  Laurence  (dub-seipKiitly  Arch- 
bishop of  Cashel),  and  which  are  of  sullicicut  importance  tu  claim  a  di:itinct  notice. 

12.  Tlie  Hook  of  Enoch  the  l*roi>hct :  an  Apocryphal  Production  supposetl  to 
have  been  lost  for  ages  ;  but  discovered  at  tlie  close  of  the  last  century  in  Abys- 
uinia,  now  first  trun^Iated  from  an  ^thiopic  MS.  in  the  Hodtuiun  Library.  By 
Richard  Laurenck,  LL.D.,  Ar<:libisliop  of  Cu:)bel.  Oxfoid,  1821.  Second  edi- 
tion,  corrected  and  enlaigcd,  1833.     Thud  edition,  1838.  8vo. 

The  apocryphal  Book  of  Enoch,  in  the  lust  and  preceding  century',  proved  a  prolific  subject 
for  critical  speculation  and  theological  discussion.  The  circumataiice  of  its  having  been  quoted 
by  an  inspired  writer  of  the  New  restament^,  augmented  tbe  de.spair  of  recovering  a  supposed 
treasure  which  had  been  long  lost.  It  was  known  until  tbe  eighth  century  of  the  Christian 
aira,  after  which  it  seems  to  have  sunk  into  complete  oblivion.  A  considerable  fragroent  of  it, 
however,  was  discovered  by  Julius  Ceeitar  t^uliger,  in  the  Cbronographiaof  Ceorgius  Syncelluj; 
a  work  which  had  not  then  been  pnnted.  He  extracted  the  whole  of  this  fragment,  which  ho 
published  in  his  notes  to  tbe  Chronicle  of  EusebiuH.'  Still,  howt:ver,  as  it  did  not  contain  tbe 
passage  quoted  by  St  Jude,  doubts  were  entertained,  whether  the  apostle  really  referred  to  the 
same  production  as  was  cited  by  Synceltus,  or  derived  his  iiifonnation  ret^pectiug  the  prophecy 
of  Enoch  from  some  other  source.  Since  the  discovery  of  Scaliger  much  bas  be«-n  written,  but 
very  little  if  any  addititmal  information  has  been  obtained  on  this  subject  The  fullest  aicount 
of  the  opinions  entertained  by  the  Fatliers,  and  the  quotations  which  they  inadu  from  tliis 
celebrated  apocryphal  production,  be/ore  it  was  lost,  us  well  as  what  has  amre  been  conjectured 
respecting  it  by  modern  critics,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Codex  pHeudepigrapbud  of  Ealtriciun* 
above  mentioned,  who  has  also  printed  at  length  tbe  Creek  fragnieiil  v(  it  prcaerxed  by 
Syiicellus.  But  though  the  Greek  copy  of  tbid  book  (itself  perhap.H  nuibing  mur<-  thuii  a  mere 
trunslution  from  some  Hebrew  or  Chnldee  original)  seems  to  have  been  irretrievubly  lost ;  vil 
an  idea  prevailed,  so  early  as  the  commciicenient  of  the  seventeenth  rentnry,  that  an  ..Ethiopic 
version  of  it  si  ill  existed  in  Abyssinia.  Finally,  researches  were  niaile  for  it  by  the  distinguished 
j'Ethit)pic  Bchulur  Ludolph ;  and  every  idea  tlial  the  book  was  extunt  in  an  .il-Abiopic  version 
was  altogether  abandoned  from  that  time  until  towards  the  clone  of  the  last  century,  when  our 
eiiterpris.iig  countryman,  &lr.  Bruce,  nut  only  proved  its  existence,  but  brought  with  him  from 

[  1  Thd  strange  use  which  has  been  made  of  late  of  the  name  of  Jasher  as  the  title  of  a  book 
is  well  known.  The  publication  itself  requires  no  apecUd  notice  here.  In  character  it  rauka 
below  most  apocryphal  books  and  similar  forgeries.] 

3  Jude,  ver.  14,  16. 

s  Pp.  404,  4U5.  ediL  itmst.  1658. 

*  Vol.  i.  pp.  ICO— 22  L  In  pp.  222,  3.,  Fabricius  mentions  twenty  diflerent  authors  who  hava 
nioi'c  or  leas  alluded  to  tbis  book. 
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AbvMinia  thm  manuscript  copies  or  i(,  one  of  which  be  presented  to  the  Rovil  Library  •<  P.rf» 
.nolher  to  the  Bodleian  Library  at  ()xford,  and  the  third  lie  nerved  for  himself  •  From  thi 
Jlo.lleiaii  MS.  Arohbp.  Laurence  made  his  ttanslation,  to  which  be  iireliied  an  elaborate  i 


anil  angeia,  and  various  parts  01  tlie  universe  seen  by  Knoch.  The  lanKuate  is  tlie  n,  n..i 
A.hio,,ic.  and  Its  style  is  evidently  copied  after  .hat  of  the  book  of  Dai"i?l  ''injn  .  V  ."i' 
l.r  Uurence  ha.  printed  a  Latin  version  of  many  chapter,  executed  by  the  leaded  C™ 
bylfeatre  de  Sacy  from  the  I'aris  manusiript.  '  icariieu  uanw 


Although  neitlier  the  Jewish  nor  the  Christian  church  over  admitted  the  Book  of  Enoch  into 
the  canon  It  was  regarded  by  .  learned  but.  in  some  res.^cta,  fanciful  wri.erV  °f  lb,  «.onS 
century,  lertui  ,an»,  both  a,  an  inspired  composition,  and  also  as  the  Keimine  product  „n  ^hlm 
whose  nmne  It  hears;  but  his  opinion  is  contradicted  by  the  uniform  judgiiLt  of  trjewUh 
and  of  he  Christian  church  (the  Abyssinian  church  alone  excepted).  anioiiR  whose  can 'idcJ 
books  It  was  never  enumerated.  Dr.  Laurence  has  proved,  bv  iiltcri/al  evidenc7  th^tZn™ 
duction  in  question  was  tho  composition  of  some  unknown  Jew,  under  the  b^rrowll  n^nl  ni 


Knoch  ;  that  it  must  hi 
and  he  has  furth< 
did  not  reside  i 


der  the  borrowed  name  o^ 
now  lo«t| 
"ew,  who 


.must  have  originally  been  exUnt  in  Hebrew,  though  such  original  is  n 
Ihcr  argued  that  it  was  written  before  the  rise  of  Chrislianitv,  by  a  J, 

^:  ■'-'"■«  1  alestine,  and  most  probably  in  the  earlier  part  of  Herod's  reiirn  about  Ihlrtr 

years  before  lie  birth  of  Christ.  But  the  learned  prelate's  arguments  have  S  c„nirov.rtrf 
at  great  length  in  a  cr  tiqne  in  the  Christian  Observer  (vol.  xlix.  pp.  41TI4M  :  WC^Mst 
the  author  of  which  has  endeavoured  to  show,  from  internal  evidence,  (hat  this  arWohil 


Tlie  varieliei  of 
the  obscuritj  tA 
<e  date  aasigncd. 
bbinical  interpretiiiion. 


13.  Enoch  Restitulus ;  or,  an  Attempt  to  eeparate  from  the  Books  of  Enoch  the 
Book  ,,uote.l  hy  bt.  Jude.  By  the  ilon.  and  Rev.  E.  Mlbeat.  Dublin  «id 
L.on(loii,  183G.  8vo. 

1  Jil't,."''-'"'!  "'  "■''  ""'l*  \  '°  ''"""•  """'  "  ""'  "•""  "  '"'«"■»'  evidence  of  a  more  ancient 
M^Vlo  rliv  h"  J""  "'"'  ""^  'l^O  |'l'«'  U<X''<»  of  1-noch.  The  more  ancient  b«,k7t"  au 
coM;.c1,  ,7i  "  ■;  """i  """""'  L"  ^^•'^"'^-  "  '"  ""l«"vour.  to  sh„>v:  ai,d  he  afterw^ 
wh       J  ?        i"'"""  i?  '^'  P"""  °f  "'«  "'«'«■■"=  "I-  «"  ancient  book.     Of.he  book, 

flha  wM  r  '."•■'  ".'  ''  l'-  "u  M""«y  "B^"  "ith  Archbishop  Laurence  in  .ttributinr^. 
tl  i,?L  ,h  T'?""  ,""  ■'""'''  '"""-')  ^  °"  '"'J-  P«"'"'  •>'  "«  '"^"  of  Herod:  and  h. 
I  links  that  winch  relates  to  astronomy  probably  to  bTilie  more  anci.rit  T 
Btjle  in  various  pans  of  the  whole  com|«)sition  Utray  dillcrent  tongues;  and 
some  of  tin;  fables  in  the  historical  one  show  that  it  cannot  be  earlier  than  th< 
in  hat  which  ho  conceives  to  be  the  amiem  book,  there  ia  no  truie  of  rabbinical  loierpreuiio 
such  "»  ""Kht  be  expecled,  at  all  events,  after  the  second  century;  the  coincidence  of  iu 
pa.^e8  «ith  those  of  .Vripture  is  remarkably  characterised  by  a  want  of  previous  knowledee  of 
those  passages  which  have  similar  meaning.  1  he  «  bole  work  displaj  s  much  leuming.  research, 
and  diligent  inquiry."    (British  Magazine,  July,  18»0,  p.  67.)  »■  "H 

14.  Ascensio  Isaite  Vutis,  Opusculum  Pseudepigraphum,  multis  abhinc  leculii, 
ut  vtdetur,  deperditum,  nunc  auteiii  apud  jEthiopai  comperluni,  et  cum  versione 
Latinii  Aiiglicanatjue  public!  juris  factum,  i.  Kicordo  Laubemc*.  LL.D.,  Uebraioi 
Liiiiguffi  Profe.ssore  Itegio.     Oxonii  et  Londini,  1819,  8to. 

This  volume  contains  a  pretended  history  of  tho  prophet  {saiah's  ascension  through  tb* 
brmament  and  six  heavens  into  the  seventh;  together  with  some  pseudo-prophecies,  and  ■ 
relation  of  tho  prophet's  martyrdom.  With  a  view  10  ascertain  the  date  of  this  composition,  u 
no  satisfactnrv  external  evidence  it  furnished  by  the  eariy  writers  who  have  inddectally  men- 
tioned It,  l>r.  {.Rurence  has  instituted  a  minute  investigation  of  the  internal  teatlmony.  fomisbed 
by  the  production  itself.  'I'he  result  of  this  examination,  which  is  conducted  wiih  singnlar 
a<  utcness  and  felicity,  is  that  the  ascension  of  Isaiah  must  have  been  composed  towarda  th« 
close  of  the  year  (18  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  vear  69.  From  the  circumsUnce  of  an  anony 
mous  author  having  used  in  the  iEtbiopic  the  unusual  Greek  word  Mr„ft^  for  the  roof  of  t  booaik 
while  in  the  Hebrew  and  in  all  the  versions  the  word  signifies  a  net,  (that  is,  a  lattice  placad 
In  the  flat  roof  to  light  the  apartment  beneath,  see  2  Kings  I.  2.)— the  learned  editor  conclaila 
that  this  production  must  have  been  written  in  Greek.  It  appears,  however,  that  this  Ureak 
word  was  in  use  in  Kgypt  in  the  second  century,  whence  in  all  probability  it  crept  into  tbt 
iEtbiopic  language  about  that  period.     A  Jew  writing  in  Greek  would  have  used  thai  word 


'  A  short  suinmary  of  the  contents  of  the  An 


the  Apocrypha]  Book  of  Knoch  is  given  in  a  1 
vol.  ii.  pp.  4a4— 4'2fi..  of  the  tictavo  edition  of  ^Ir.  Bruce's  Travels,  by  the  editor,  Mr.  Mm 

•  Terliilliuni  Opera,  pp.  95.  160,  151.     The   passages  are  given  at  length  by  Dr.  Laureock 
Prel.  Diss.  pp.  xv. — xvii. 
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which  his  own  Scriptures  and  the  Septuagint  bad  previously  adopted  in  2  Kings  i.  2.  A  trans- 
lator would  have  used  the  first  term  thai  sug^jesled  itself  From  the  prevalence  of  the  oriental 
orthography  of  particular  words,  as  well  as  Irom  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  being  quoted  instead 
of  the  Greek  version,  in  a  passage  where  they  diflcr,  it  seems  more  probable  tuat  the  Atcengio 
I$aia  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  the  native  tongue  of  the  writer.  (See  Antijacobia 
Keview  for  July  1819,  vol.  Ivi.  pp.  430.  431.) 

15.  Priiiii  Ezrx  Libri,  qui  apud  Vulgatam  appellatur  quartus,  Vcrsio  jElhiopica, 
nunc  piiiuuiu  in  medio  prolata,  et  Laline  Angliceque  reddita  a  Ricardu  Laubehcb, 
LL.D.  &c.  &c.     Oxouite,  18-20.  8vo. 

I'he  first  book  of  Ezra  or  Esdras,  as  it  is  termed  in  the  iEtbiopic  Version,  forms  Ihe  serond 
book  of  Ksdras  in  the  Apocrypha  usually  annexed  to  the  larger  editions  of  the  Knglisb  Bible. 
Archbishop  Laurence  has  the  honour  of  being  the  tirst  editor  of  the  ..^thiopic  Version.  I'he 
Latin  Version,  which  accompanies  it.  is  partly  original,  and  in  part  taken  from  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate, where  this  could  be  employed.  To  the  i^Uhiopic  Version  are  subjoined  a  collation  of  it 
with  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  a  new  English  translation.  The  volume  terminates  with  an  ela- 
borate critical  disquisition  on  the  author  of  this  book,  the  time  when  he  probably  liveil.  the 
character  and  value  of  the  iEtbiopic,  Arabic,  and  Latin  versions,  and  the  use  to  be  made  of  the 
book  in  a  theological  point  of  view. 

16.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Truth  and  Use  of  the  Book  of  Enoch,  a^  to  its  Pro- 
phecies, Vinions,  and  Accounts  of  Fallen  Angels.  By  John  Ovebton.  London, 
18-22.  8vo. 

17.  Prophetffl  'Veteres  Pseudepipraplii  partim  ex  Abyssinico  vcl  Hebraico  Ser- 
monibus  Latine  versi.     Edente  A.  F.  Gfboebeb.     Stuttgardiae,  1840.  8vo. 

This  publication  contains  the  Book  of  Enoch,  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  and  the  third  and 
fourth  Uooka  of  Ezra,  which  are  re-printed  from  the  two  last  described  poblications  of  Dr.  Lau- 
rence ;  also  Gilbert  Gaulmyn's  Latin  translation  of  a  rabbinical  Life  and  Death  of  Moses,  the 
pretended  predictions  of  the  Welsh  prophet  Merlin,  with  his  life  by  GeotFrey  of  Monmoull^  ■ 
prophecy  of  Ihe  monk  Hermann  in  1300.  and  the  prophecy  respecting  the  popes  of  Kome,  which 
Dears  the  name  of  Malachy,  archbishop  of  Armagn. 


§2. 

APOCBTPHAL   BOOKS    Or   THE    HEW    TESTAMEKT. 

1.  CoDEX  ApocryphuB  Novi  Testament!,  coUectus,  castigatus,  testimoniisqur, 
censuris,  et  animadversionibus  illustratus,  k  Johanne  Alberto  Fabbicio.  rartca  1. 
et  II.  Hiimburgi,  1703,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  1719,2  voLj.  8vo.  Pars  III.  Ilaiuburgi, 
1743.  8vo. 

A  curious  collection  of  apocryphal  pieces,  which  is  not  very  often  to  be  met  with  complete. 
Mr.  Joues  made  great  use  of  it,  and,  m  fact,  translated  the  greater  part  of  it  in  the  followuig 
work. 

i;  X  New  and  Full  Method  of  settling  the  Canonical  Authority  of  the  New 
Testament.     By  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Jones.     Oxford,  1798.  3  vols.  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  this  elaborate  work  appeared  In  1726,  two  years  after  the  death  of  its 
learned  author  (a  dissenting  minuter),  who  died  at  the  early  age  of  31.  He  had  previously 
published  "  A  Vindication  of  tho  former  part  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  from  Mr.  Whiston  s 
Charge  of  Dialwations ; "  In  which  he  successfully  proved  that  our  present  Greek  copies  of  that 
Gospel  are  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  were  originally  written  by  the  evangelisu  "  In 
drawing  up  these  works  he  took  care  to  consult  and  examine  the  originals,  instead  of  satis^ng 
bimselr  with  the  quotations  of  other  learned  men.  They  remain  as  monuments  of  his  learning, 
ingenuity,  aiid  indefatigable  industry,  and  would  have  done  creilit  to  the  a.isidnity  and  abilitr 
of  a  literary  man  of  sixty.  They  were  become  venr  scarce,  and  bore  a  high  price,  when,  with 
the  liberality  and  zeal  which  reflects  honour  on  tnem,  the  conductors  of  the  Clarendon  Press 
republished  them  at  Oxford.  Mr  Jones,  observes  Dr.  Maltby,  has  brought  together,  with  un- 
common diligence,  the  external  evidence  for  the  authenticity  and  genuinrneas  of  the  canonical 
books  •  and  Be  has,  with  equal  ability  and  fairness,  suted  his  reasons  for  deciding  against  the 
authority  of  the  apocryphaL"    (Chalmers's  Biographical  Dictionary,  voL  xU.  p.  95.) 

2.  Auctnrium  Codicia  Apocryphi  N.  T.  Fabriciani,  continens  plura  inedita,  alia 
ad  fidem  cod.  MSS.  emendatius  expiessa.  Congessit,  disposuit,  edidit,  Andreas 
BiBCH.     Faaciculus  primus.     Havnioe,  1804.  8vo. 

3.  Acta  S.  Thomaa  Apostoli.  Ex.  Cod.  Paris,  primum  edidit,  et  adnoUtionibus 
iUustravit  Johannes  Corolus  Tbilo.     Lipsiffi,  1823.  8vo. 

4  Acta  Apostolorum  Petri  et  Pauli,  Grsec^  ex  Odd.  Parisiensibus,  et  Latini  ex 
Codd.  Guelpherbytanis.  Nunc  prirailm  edita,  etannotationibus  iUustrala,  &  Joanne 
Carolo  TaiLO.     Particulse  L  II.     Hulae  Saxonum,  1838.  8to. 
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5.  Codex  Apocryphus  Nori  Testamcnti  e  libris  editis  et  manuacriptis,  maxiiiM 
Gallicanis,  Gerinanicia,  et  Italicis,  cullectua,  revenBituH,  notiaciue  et  prulegomuni* 
illuatrutus,  opcr&  et  studio  Joannia  Carol!  TifiLo.     Toniua  I.     Lipaia;,  1832.  8to. 

Thi«  work,  if  finialied,  would  have  a  very  complete  collection  of  the  Apocryuhal  Booka  of  lb» 
New  Testament  The  very  copious  prolegomena,  which  are  prelixcJ  to  the  first  volume,  tnuil 
on  the  collections,  editions,  and  versions  of  the  Apocryphul  (Jospcls.  These  are  succeeded  by 
the  History  of  Joseph  the  Carpenter,  in  Arabic  and  l.a'iin  j  the  liospel  of  the  Saviour's  Infancv, 
also  in  Arabic  and  Latin ;  the  I'rotevangilion  of  James,  and  the  (iiinpel  of  I'homas  the  IsraelnV', 
in  Greek  and  Latin ;  the  Gospel  of  lliv  Nativity  of  Mary,  and  tlic  llisUiry  of  llie  Nativity  a( 
Mary  and  of  the  Saviour,  in  Latin;  tho  Gii.«|.<l  of  Man  ion,  collcclid  by  Ur.  Augustus  llahii, 
from  ancient  documents,  in  Greek;  the  Gosiicl  of  Nicodcmus,  in  (irc.k  njid  I.utiii ;  a  narruliva 
of  Ihe  apprehension  and  death  of  I'ilale,  in  Greek  ;  a  collati<m  of  the  niMUus.  ript  of  tho  muti- 
lated anil  altered  Gospel  of  John  (which  is  iircacrved  in  llie  archives  uf  the  Ti  iii|iluis  of  ^L 
John  of  Jeruajilem  at  Paris),  with  Gricsbach's  text.  So  numcroua  arc  the  ullcralions,  Ac.  In 
Ibis  Gospel,  that  Dr.  Thilo  considers  it  altogether  as  iin  apoci  \  ph.d  writiii;;,  ami  has  thcrrrora 
given  it  a  place  in  his  collection  of  the  Apocryphal  Hooks  of  llie  New  Tcslaineiit.  The  volunio 
closes  with  an  Apocryphal  Uook  of  the  Aposllo  John,  in  Latin,  which  abounds  with  Gnostic 
notiona;  various  readings  ami  notes  are  placed,  throughout,  at  llic  foot  of  each  page;  oml, 
besides  the  general  prolcgomcno,  there  is  much  curious  prefatory  matter  relative  to  several  of 
the  pieces  here  iirinted.  Ur.  Thilo  haa  discbaiged  hia  arduous  duties  as  editor,  with  equal 
industry  and  ability. 

6.  The  ApocrypLal  New  Teslaineiit :  being  all  the  GospeU,  Kjiistlea,  and  other 
pieeea  now  extant,  attributed  in  the  first  lour  centurica  to  Jeaua  Christ,  liia 
Apo-stlea,  and  their  Conipuniona,  and  not  inclutled  in  the  New  Tcstiunent  by  ita 
Compilera.  Translated  and  collected  into  one  volume,  with  I'refucea  and  Tablca, 
and  various  Notes  and  Ueferences.  [I)y  William  IIonb.]  London,  1820.  Second 
KditioD,  1821.  8yo. 

This  publication  waa  in  auch  a  form  as  to  be  likely  to  deceive  tho  nnwary.  Tlie  apocryphal 
Goapela  were  borrowed  from  the  translations  of  the  Kev.  Jeremiah  Jones  (see  above.  No.  1*L 
and  the  writings  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  were  taken  from  the  version  of  Abp.  Wake. 

The  whole  was  divided  into  chapters  and  venea.  and  was  printed  as  if  it  were  intended  to 
paaa  aa  Holy  Scripture. 

7.  Fragment  des  Rdvdlations  Apocryphes  de  S.  Barth^lemy,  et  de  I'lliatoire  dca 
Commuiiautos  Religicuscs  fondees  par  S.  Pukhome,  traduit  sur  lea  textes  Coptea- 
Thebains  inedita  conservds  it  la  Biblioth^que  du  Koi.  I'ur  Edouard  Di;liiibiki. 
I'aria,  1835.  8vo. 

[8.  Acta  Apostolorum  Apocrypha,  ex  triginta  antiquis  rodicibus  Grajcis  rel 
nunc  primuni  eruit  vel  secundum  nttjue  cmendatius  edidit  Constantinus  Tiscrsn- 
DOEF.     Lipsix,  1851.  8vo.] 

[9.  Evangclia  Apocrypha,  odhiliitis  pluriiiiis  codicibua  Grsccis  et  Lntinis  maxi- 
mam  partem  nunc  prinium  coiisultis  at(juc  ineditorum  copia  iusignibus.  Edidit 
Constantinus  TIScuE^DOBF. 

This  and  the  preceding  volume  contain  many  of  tho  Apocryphal  writings  in  a  more  correct 
form,  and  alao  some  previously  existing  only  in  manuscript.  Prof  Tischcndorf  baa  announced 
hia  intention  of  also  publishing  the  Apocr^'plial  Apocalypttt.'\ 

\\0.  Codex  Apocryphus  Novi  Testamenti.  The  Uncanonical  Gospels  and  other 
writings  referring  to  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  ;  in  the  original  Languages  ;  col- 
lected together  From  the  editions  of  Fabricius,  Thilo,  and  others.  By  the  Eer. 
Dr.  Gius.     London,  1852.     One  large  volume  in  two  parts,  8vo. 

Thla  collection  waa  publiabed  to  remedy  the  evil  arising  from  the  high  price  and  Incompleta- 
neaa  of  previoaa  editiona  of  separate  portiona  of  the  apocryphal  writings ;  and  also  '*  to  enabia 
the  atadent  to  have  in  his  own  library  all  that  baa  yet  been  gathered  <^  these  ancient  recorda,* 

"with  no  pretenaiona  to  originality  of  matter,  but  only  of  completeness  in  ita  contaata.' 

(Fref.  p.  xil.)     Thirty-eight  apociypbal  Ooapela,  Acta,  Epiatlea,  and  other  tncta,  are  ban 
repiintad  ^  at  which  very  brief  noticca  are  given  in  the  notea.] 
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ADDITIONS. 


In  the  three  years  and  a  half  wliich  have  cliipaed  since  the  issue  of 
this  volume,  various  facts  have  cninc  to  light  Ijcaring  in  an  iin[)or- 
tant  manner  on  the  Textual  Criticirtm  of  tlie  New  're.<taineiit  ;  and 
as  the  proprietors  were  about  to  issue  a  new  impression,  it  seemed 
well  to  give,  besides  the  Addenda  and  Cvrrignida  wliich  formed  part 
of  the  work  in  1856,  a  brief  indication  of  some  of  the  more  special 
points  which  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  Biblical  student. 
And  this  judgment  on  ray  part  appeared  to  meet  the  minds  both 
of  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Home  and  of  the  proprietors. 

Some  of  the  added  information  is  as  yet  otAy  partial ;  but  even 
this  ought  to  be  given  to  the  student,  especially  when  relating  to 
anything  so  valuable,  as  the  St.  Petersburg  MS.,  found  by  Prof 
Tischendorf  at  Mount  Sinai,  appears  undoubtedly  to  be.  Indeed, 
the  successful  results  of  Tischendoif's  rcseart'iies  lay  all  who  value 
Itibiical  studies  under  very  deep  obligations  to  liiin.  It  is  greatly  to 
be  desired  tiiat  he  may  learn  that  tiiose  whose  opinions  do  not  pre- 
cisely accord  with  his,  or  those  who  mention  anything  which  they 
themselves  have  actually  done,  do  not  intend,  by  stateiucnta  which, 
they  make  on  such  subjects,  to  detract  in  one  whit  from  his  actual 
services.  The  victories  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula, 
were  not  the  less  real  from  the  fact  of  Lord  Lynedoch  having  gained 
the  battle  of  Barossa,  and  Lord  Hill  that  of  Almaraz.  And  this 
principle  will  apply  to  other  subjects  also. 

In  making  such  additions  as  those  which  I  now  publish,  it  is  not 
intended  to  indicate  that  they  might  not  have  been  greatly  increased 
aa  to  other  parts  of  the  volume.  Whatever  care  may  be  taken  in 
trying  to  make  a  work  of  this  kind  complete  up  to  a  certain  time,  it 
will  be  soon  found  (even  if  it  is  not  so  at  once),  that  there  are  defi- 
ciencies, and  that  the  range  of  known  facts  has  altered  and  is  perhaps 
extended.  In  seeking  by  additions,  in  part,  to  supply  such  deficien- 
cies, it  is  needful  to  attend  to  what  is  most  essential,  and  not  to  do 
what  miirht  be  at  nil  c(|uivulent  to  re-writing  a  volume  ;  —  a  process 
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which  involves  quite  as  much  the  exclusion  of  portions  once  imporfant 
afl  the  introduclioii  of  wliat  is  new.  ' 

It  has  been  my  enil.avoiir  to  speak  fairly  of  all  whom  I  have 
had  to  mention,  whether  I  accord  with  th.ir  sentiments  or  not:  this  is 
at  all  times  a  duty  ;  but  it  should  be  especially /,/<  to  be  such,  when 
the  subject  under  discu.Ksion  is  the  books  of  Holy  Scripfure'which 
are  able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation,  tiirough  faith  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus. 


Plymouth,  \tay  ISih,  1860. 


Tischendorf's  Greek  Tcstnmcnt 
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Tischendorf's  Greek  ITestaments  (p.  139.). 

Tischendorf's  new  and  larger  Greek  Testament  (which  he  calls 
tditio  septima)  did  not  begin  to  be  issued  until  too  late  to  be  men- 
tioned except  in  the  Bibliographical  List  (p.  708.  No.  77.).  Ita 
issue  in  parts  conimeneed  about  the  close  of  1855,  and  it  was 
comjileted  in  1859.  In  this,  for  the  first  time,  has  Tischendorf 
endeavoured  to  collect  and  arrange  the  whole  mass  of  his  collated 
authorities,  MSS.,  versions,  Fathers',  instead  of  acting  as  before  on 
the  principle  of  selection.  The  places  in  which  such  authorities  are 
only  partially  cited  are  commonly,  it  seems,  where  the  MS.  in  ques- 
tion is  one  which  has  been  publibhed  by  some  otlier  editor;  and  this 
is  peculiarly  the  case  with  A  which  was  edited  in  1836  by  Rettig.' 
Also  readings  in  various  MSS.  are  passed  by  in  nilence  when  their 
testimony  would  be  expected.'  It  is  not  apparent  if  there  be  any 
principle  of  selection  in  the  readings  not  inserted  ;  though  indeed  it 
is  only  those  who  have  made  the  attemi>t,  who  are  conscious  how 
difficult  it  is  to  avoid  omissiouB  when  authorities  are  intended  to  be 
cited  in  full. 

As  to  Tischendorf's  text  in  this  edition,  it  dill'ers  considerably  in 
character  from  that  which  he  published  in  1849  ;  and  those  who  value 
reliance  on  ancient  authorities  will  not  think  that  the  change  is  for 
the  better.  "  Many  sound  readings  arc  expelled  once  more  because 
there  is  some  recondite  reason  why  scribes  may  have  preferred  them 
to  their  rivals.  An  impression  is,  we  believe,  abroad  that  Tischen- 
dorf is  now  beginning  to  entertain  some  respect  for  the  textus 
receptus.  It  is  quite  unfounded.  Many  of  his  present  readings 
accidentally  coincide  with  the  '  received '  readings,  but  that  is  all. 
It  is  not  that  he  prefers  the  bulk  of  late  evidence  to  the  weight  of 
early  evidence,  but  that  he  makes  the  worst,  or  at  least  very  bad, 
evidence,  if  supported  by  a  canon  of  probability,  outweigh  the  best 
evidence  standing  alone.  He  is  in  fact  wandering  further  away 
from  authority,  and  nearer  to  the  most  arbitrary  dicta  of  German 
commentators."  "  Had  Tischendorf  condescended  to  own,  as  Gries- 
bach  and  Lachmann  had  done,  that  certainty  is  not  everywhere 
attainable,  and  placed  not  improbable  readings  in  the  margin,  the 
amount  of  difference  between  his  three  critical  editions  would  have 
been  much  diminished,  and  with  it  the  grounds  of  cavil  afforded  to 
the  enemies  of  criticism."     Rev.  F.  J.  A.  Hort.' 

Much  may  be  learnt  by  the  careful  student  from  Tischendorf's 
Prolegomena.  That  he  always  treats  other  writers  fairly,  or  shows 
sufficient  candour  or  exactitude  in  estimating  what  they  have  done 

'  See,  for  inatance,  in  one  chapter,  John  li.  omieaions  or  wrong  citationa  of  readings 
in  A.  in  versca  11,  1»,  31,  32  ((wic<),  3.1,  35,  39,  41,  47,  92,  34. 

'  Thua  in  the  aame  chapter,  John  xi.,  there  are  omisniona  of  reading*  or  wronc  citations. 
Terse  2,  of  D,  ib.  C;  8,  D.,  O.;  10,  X.;  15,  G.  j  16,  EM.;  17,  C  |  18,  A*.;  Ill,  K  ; 
2.3,  U.!  24, 1.;  27,  D'.t  28,  L.  j  29,  X.  (thria);  32,  A.j  38,  F.(  46,G  ;  48,  K.;  51,  G.; 
62,  A.i  94,  L.1  97,  A. 

•  Journal  of  Claasical  and  Sacred  Philology,  Camhridge,  March  1858.     The   ■•ma 
wiiter  reviewed  Tischendorf*!  completed  edition  in  the  same  Journal,  for  Feb.  1860. 
VOL.  IV.  3  C 
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or  vrittcn,  I  Bhall  hardly  be  expected  to  adn,it ;  but  I  wIhI,  to  cive 
to  lu.n  the  pra.se  that  ,8  h.n  due  as  a  dilifrcnt  and  successful  ex- 
plorer .n  the  domain  of  criticism,  whose  spoils  have  become  part  of 
the  common  possession  of  other  students,  just  as  discovery  n  any 
other  department  of  human  knowled^rc  docs  not  become  a  mere 
private  possession.  If  T.schendorl  's  critical  sagacity  and  exactitude 
are  not  as  highly  estimated  as  he  would  wish  and  peihnps  xp 
he  must  remember  that  his  own  changes  of  jiidgment  are  an  oh  tacle 
to  this;  and  ,f  m  his  edition  of  1841  he  wal  even  approximately 
correct  in  his  princijiles  and  in  their  application,  then  he  was  not  so 
-n  that  of  1849  ;  and  if  in  that  year  hi  had  at  ail  succeeded  b  e"  kin. 
a  well-formed  text,  then  he  has  not  done  this  in  his  recent  public^ 
tion.  And  yet  in  each  case  he  seemed  to  ask  for  acquiescence  in 
nia  views  and  m  his  conclusions. 

Tregelles'8  Gukek  Testament  (p.  142.). 

To  the  description  of  the  plan  of  my  own  edition,  I  may  now  add 
that  the  first  portion  of  the  work,  containing  the  Gospels  of  St 
Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  was  issued  in  July  1857,  to  th,.se  of  the 
subscribers,  who  wished  it  and  who  hud  made  a  private  airan^enic.it 
with  me  on  the  subject  The  second  part  containing  the  renminin-r 
two  gospels  IS  mostly  printed,  and  it  will  I  trust  be  in  the  hands  o? 
subscribers  in  the  early  purt  of  the  autimin  of  this  year  (1860)  1 
need  not  here  speak  of  what  the  causes  of  delay  and  difficulty  have 
been,  or  give  the  particulars  of  the  reasons  why  there  must  now  bo 
an  interval  before  St  John  is  completed.  A  ccitaiu  amount  of  rest 
18  sometimes  needed  to  make  sustained  attention  possible  and  to 
secure  accuracy. 

As  the  plan  has  been  described  above,  it  needs  but  little  further 
remark  here;  except  to  state  that  in  those  parts  in  which  more 
recent  discovery  of  important  documents  enables  additions  to  be 
made,  it  is  my  intention  to  make  them  ;  and  when  further  informa- 
tion relative  to  important  IVISS.  (such  as  the  Codex  Vaticanus)  gives 
pater  certainty  as  to  their  readings,  such  further  sources  of  exact 
knowledge  and  their  results  are  intended  to  be  given  ;  and  that,  too 
in  those  places  especially  where  the  text  as  formed  by  me  would  re-' 
quire  amendment 

Dean  Alford's  Greek  Testament  (pp.  142 '4.  710  711). 

Besides  reprints  of  different  portions  of  this  work,  I  have  here  to 
specif  the  appearance  of  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  volume  (Hebrews 
to  2  I'eter),  and  the  fourth  edition  considerahlu  revised  (185y)  of  the 
first  volume  containing  the  Four  Gospels.  The  statement  of  critical 
principles  in  the  last  specified  volume  appears  to  me  to  be  very 
valuable  and  important;  and  the  appreciation  of  former  editors,  such 
as  Lachmann,  to  be  lar  more  just  The  lessened  influence  of  subjec- 
tive feeling  is  very  marked,  and  the  straightforward  candour  with 
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which  changes  of  sentiment  arc  acknowledged  is  vciy  satisfactory.' 
This  is  hardly  the  place  for  making  very  extended  extracts  from  the 
Prolegomena  to  the  last  volume  wliich  Dean  Alford  has  thus  pub- 
lished; and  it  is  the  less  needed  from  the  probability  that  this  edition 
of  the  Four  Gospels  will  be  in  the  hands  of  all  liiblical  students  as 
one  of  the  books  which  they  will  regard  as  indiejiensablc.  The  brief 
account  which  I  have  now  given  may  suffice  to  show  in  general  how 
he  baa  emerged  from  the  influence  of  certain  prejudices  and  subjec- 
tive apprehensions  of  die  force  of  evidence.     He  now  says, 

"  Fxperience  has  brought  about  some  change  in  my  convictions 
with  regard  to  the  application  of  canons  of  subjective  criticism  to  the 
consensus  of  ancient  MSS.  In  proi)ortion  as  I  have  been  led  severely 
to  examine  how  far  we  can  depend  on  such  subjective  considerations, 
I  confess  that  the  limits  of  their  applicability  have  become  narrowed. 
In  very  many  cases  they  may  be  made  to  tell  with  equal  force  cither 
way.  One  critic  adopts  a  reading  because  it  is  in  accord  with  the 
usage  of  the  sacred  writer ;  another  holds  it,  for  this  very  reason,  to 
have  been  a  subsequent  conformation  of  the  text.  One  believes  a  par- 
ticle to  have  been  inserted  to  give  completeness ;  another  to  have 
been  omitted  as  appearing  superfluous."  (Proleg.  87.)  Dean  Al- 
ford thus  states  some  of  his  own  jjresent  views,  while  discussing  those 
of  Mr.  Scrivener,  (whose  volume  is  presently  to  be  noticed) ;  "  I  can- 
not consent  to  the  cimrse  which  he  would  prescribe  for  us, —  that  of 
seeking  our  readings  from  the  later  uncials  supported,  as  they  usually 
arc,  by  the  mass  of  cursive  MSS.  Nor  can  I  conceive  a  time  when 
examinations  of  texts,  whose  character  is  now  latent,  should  lead 
scholars  to  such  a  procedure.  For  what  right  have  we  to  set  virtu- 
ally aside  these  two  wonderful  facts;  —  Firjst,  tlie  nrjreement  in  the  mnin 
of  our  oldest  uncials  at  the  distance  of  mie  or  two  centuries,  —  of  which, 
owing  probably,  to  the  results  of  persecution,  we  have  no  MS.  re- 
mains,—  with  the  citations  of  tlie  primitive  fathers,  and  with  the  earliest 
versions?  I  say,  the  agreement  in  the  main,  for  Mr.  Scrivener's  in- 
stances of  discrepancy  are  in  vain  used  by  him  to  produce  an  impres- 
sion which  we  know  would  be  contrary  to  the  fact  in  the  majority  of 
instances.  Secondly,  the  very  general  concurrence  of  the  character  of 
text  of  our  earliest  MSS.,  versions,  and  fathers,  with  that  text  which  the 
soundest  critical  principles  lead  us  to  adapt.  This  surely  invests  the 
authority  of  those  early  witnesses  with  a  claim  upon  us  which  can 
never  be  set  aside."  (Proleg.  91.  92.)  Well  does  Dean  Alford  say 
that  the  principles  and  practice  of  those  who  rest  on  the  numerically 
greater  recent  authorities,  would  require  us  to  admit  such  facts  that 
"  we  should  be  compelled  to  take  as  truth,  the  plaint  of  the  old  trage- 
dian, dcQj  TTorafiuy  Upaiv  '^^(opovai  trar/ai,  and  to  accept  for  once  the 
prodigy,  that  '  the  further  from  the  source,  the  clearer  the  stream.'" 

'  "  The  (1ige»lof  various  rcadinga  in  this  edition  lioa  been  entirely  re-written,  and  differ* 
in  some  imiiortant  points  from  that  in  the  previous  editions.  Tliis  labour  has  teen  under- 
taken and  carried  throngh,  under  my  own  superintendence,  by  my  secretary,  ihc  Ect.  A. 
W.  Grafton."  (I'rolcg.  96.) 
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Jfit.  Scrivener's  Collations  ov  MSS  (p.  145,). 
To  the  collations  of  Mr.  Scrivener  contained  in  his  former  volume 
he  has  now  made  most  in.porti.nt  additions  by  those  which  he  l.oa 
carried  on  s.nco  and  has  published  together  with  the  text  of  the 
L»<lex  Augiensi,''.' 

In  hifl   Introduction  he  discusses   principles  of  textual  criticism 
from  much  the  same  pomt  of  view  as  before,  but  with  special  refer 
ence  to  compaiatioe  criticism  ;  I  do  not  accei)t  Mr.    Scrivener  as  an 
accurateexi.(,«.torof  my  views,  and  as  having  introduced  the /.rm 
Comparative  Criticism, '  I  may  reasonably  ask  that  it  may,  if  used 
at.  all,  be  employed  according  to  my  own  definition.     And  tl.ouci,  he 
intorms  me  tliat  he  docs  not  criticise  my  book  unread,  it  is  at  least 
certain  that  in  writing  about  it  he  has  not  remembered  iny  statemenU 
1  have  shown  above  (p.  M 8.),  that  I  intend  by   "comparative  cri- 
ticism,    not   the   single  evidence   of  one  MS.,  one  version,  or  one 
i^ather,  but  such  united  testimonies  as  prove  a  reading  to  be  ancient 
and  the  use  that  may  be  made  of  this  avowed  fact  in  showiu?  the 
character  of  any  document  of  either  of  the  oilier  two  classes 

In  discussing  passages  to  which  "  comparative  criticism,"  had  been 
previously  apid.ed,  Mr.  Scrivener  rests  much  on  the  single  testimonv 
of  the  commonly  printed  Pcshito  (as  to  which  I  am  not  responsible 
lor    the  terms    which     Mr.    Scrivener    seems    to  suppose  for    me 
"spunous  version,"  "wretched  forgery,"  &c.  p.  xv.);  while  as  to  the 
nnUquity  and  authority  of  this  version   itself,  he   takes  points  for 
granted  that  should  surely  have   been  proved,  and  he  ignores  what 
had  been  fully  pointed  out,  that  if  this  version  in  its  present  state 
be  a  work  of  tJie  second  century  it  is  at  least  unique,  and  he  seems  to 
suppose  that  I  had  introduced  a  novel   hypothesis  even  when  only 
expressing  my  accordance  with  what  Gricsbach  enunciated  long  aijo 
j""'  °.'='''ye"er  gives  a  conclusion  "  drawn  mutatis  mutandis  m  the 
words  of   Tregelles,"  let  it  be  plainly  understood  what  the  eaid  mu- 
tanda  really  are;  thus,  when  I  said,  "  Here,  then,  is  a  sample  of  the 
very  many  passages,  m  which  by  the  testimony  of  ancient  version,  or 
fathers,  that  such  a  reading  was  current  in  very  early  times  the  fact 
18  proved  indubitably,"  I  did  not  expect  to  see  it  made  the  basis  of 
such  a  sentence  as  the  following,  and  that  too,  when  "  comparative 
criticism"  IS  the  subject  in  hand,—  "  Here,  then,  is  a  sample  of  very 
many  passages  in  which  by  the  testimony  of  the  most  ancient  version 
that  such  a  reading  was  current  in  very  early  times,  the  fact  is 
proved  indubitably."     /  speak  of  united  or  at  least  express  testimony ; 

'  "An  exart  transcript  of  the  Cortex  AnBicn«is,  a  Grieco-Ijitin  maiiuecriptof  St  Pinl'i 
epiDtk^  deposited  in  the  Library  of  IViniiy  Collefe,  Cambridge.  To  which  ii  added  ■  ' 
full  collation  of  fiftj-  manuscripts,  containing  various  portions  of  the  Greek  New  Testament, 
in  the  Libraries  of  Cumbndgo,  Parham.  Leicester.  Oxford.  Lambeth,  the  British  Museum 
f  "4J'-  ^,",',"'"'  '""-"Ruction  by  the  Hot.  Frederick  Henrj  Scrivener,  M.A,  late  ochouj 
?««  "Vk  ..  *T',i^?  .'"''^''  P'='P«""J  ,'="^'"«  of  Penwcrris,  Falmouth."  Cnmbridg^ 
1859.     The    fifty  MSS.    must  n..t  bo  understood  as  mc.ining  so  many  difftrtnt  codicct 

^"'  ^^'^^ "B  sopnralcly  the  Gospels.  Acts  and  Cath.  Kpp..  St.   Pail's  Epp.,  and  the 

'**';«'»",""'•'"','«•"'"''=  ?""■'""•«. •  il"i9  the  Codex  Leicestreiisis  is  alone  four  MSS  out 
of  the  filiy.     The  whole  number  in  ordinary  reckoning  is  tUirty-fuur. 
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Mr.  Scrivener,  merely  of  that  which  is  based  on  the  present  state  of 
a  version,  on  its  assumed  antiquity,  and  on  such  version  alone  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  mass  of  other  authorities  which  claim  an  equal  age. 
But  the  needful  points  have  not  been  proved,  and  thus  nothing  results 
from  the  comparison,  but  a  sense  of  intense  difficulty  connected  with 
the  belief  that  the  common  Peshito  as  it  now  stands  can  belong  to  the 
second  century,  presenting  .as  it  docs  so  singular  a  combination  of 
readings  of  remote  antiquity  blended  and  interspersed  with  those 
much  more  receipt.' 

Mr.  Scrivener  throws  very  needless  doubt  on  the  readings  of  docu- 
ments which  he  has  not  himself  investigated :  thus  he  speaks  of 
"  Codex  B.  and  its  scanty  roll  of  allies,  strengthened  as  they  are  by 
the  Latin,  perhaps  by  other  versions;"  what  can  this  exjiression  of 
doubt  mean  ?  Surely  critics  may  know  something  of  versions  in 
languages  with  which  they  are  not  acquainted  ;  I  have  great  reliance 
on  what  can  be  learned  from  Schwartzc  as  to  the  Kj^yptian  versions, 
flnd  the  collation  of  the  Armenian  made  for  inn  by  Dr.  Hieu  is  I 
fully  believe  trustworthy.  But  there  are  places,  such  as  the  insertion 
or  omission  of  clauses  or  important  wotds,  as  to  which  I  can  be  myself 
as  certain  in  Mempliitic,  Thebaic,  Armenian  or  Ethiopic,  as  I  can 
in  more  familiar  tongues,  Greek,  Latin,  Syriac  or  Gothic.  For  all 
purposes  of  comparative  criticism  I  am  surely  not  limited  by  the 
extent  of  my  own  personal  studies. 

The  principal  portion  of  Mr,  Scrivener's  volume  is  occupied  with 
the  text  of  the  Codex  Augiensis.  Then  follows  his  collation  of 
thirty-four  MSS.;  in  both  these  parts  of  the  work  there  is  the  same 
close  and  painstaking  accuracy  which  were  exhibited  in  his  former 
volume.  The  notation  of  MSS.  now  found,  is  even  more  difficult  to 
follow  than  was  that  of  the  volume  of  various  readings  to  tiie  Gos- 
pels. For  not  only  are  previously  known  MSS.  newly  designated, 
but  the  use  of  different  references  for  the  same  MS.  in  various  parts 
adds  to  the  tax  on  the  memory.  And  some  of  these  MSS.  are  of 
the  very  kind  which  tell  against  Mr.  Scrivener's  theories;  this  makos 
his  testimony  to  their  readings  all  the  more  valuable.  Tlu^  minuteness 
of  collation  even  extending  to  verg  slight  orthographic  variations  is 
quite  remarkable. 

'■"The  text  [of  ihe  Peshito]  may  have  been  altered  and  corrupted  between  the  first  nr 
scrniid  and  the  fifth  centuries.  This  is  all  that  Dr.  Tregclles  has  supposed,  though  Mr. 
Scrivener  assails  him  with  unseemly  violence,  iis  if  he  had  repiesciited  the  vul^'ar  text  as 
a  '  wretched  forgery.'  Mr.  Scrivener's  rashness  is  no  less  remarkable  in  calling  this  a 
'  novel  hypothesis,'  when  In  fact  it  is  at  IcusI  as  old  as  Griesbach.  .  .  .  1  here  is  neither 
evidence  nor  internal  probability  against  the  supfKisition  thut  the  old  Syrinc  version  waa 
revised  into  its  present  form  ...  in  ihe  fourth  or  even  third  century,  to  make  it  accord 
with  Greek  MSS.  then  cuircnt  at  Antioch,  Kdet-sa  or  Nihibis  ;  uiid  without  some  such 
supposition  the  Syiiac  text  must  remain  an  inexplicaldc  phi  n<iiiienon,  unless  we  bring  th« 
Greek  and  Latin  texts  into  conformity  with  it  by  contiadictiiig  the  lull  and  clear  evidence 
which  we  do  possess  re8l>ecting  them.  All  that  we  have  now  said  might  have  been  alleged 
■before  the  Curctonian  Syriac  was  discovered  :  the  case  is  surely  strenglhciiod  in  a  high 
degree  by  the  appeiirance  (in  a  MS.  assigned  lo  the  fifth  century)  of  a  Syriac  version  of 
the  Gospels,  bearing  cle.ir  marks  of  the  highest  antiquity  in  its  manifest  errors  as  well  u« 
in  its  choicest  readings.  The  appropriation  of  the  name  '  Peshito  '  appears  to  us  wholly 
unimjKirtant,  except  for  rhclorieiil  purposes."  Uev.  F.  J.  A.  Ilort,  in  the  Jounial  of 
Classical  and  Sacred  Philology.     Feb    1860,  pp.  378-9. 
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Had  iny  object  been  to  give  a  detailed  account  or  even  a  list  of 
the  editions  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  or  of  separate  portion, 
which  have  appeared  in  the  last  three  years  and  a  half.  I  shoulcl  have 
here  to  describe  the  continued  labours  of  Profeseor  EUicott  on  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  also  the  Greek  Testament  of  Dr.  \foSl 
worth,  of  which  three  parts  have  appeared.  I  must  now  be  content 
y>x\h  mentiomng  these  and  leaving  without  special  notice  othew 
which  have  no  particular  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  text' 

Geeek  MSS.  of  the  most  ancient  Class  (p.  152.). 
Codex  Sinaiticus  Tischendokfii. 

It  seemed  but  little  to  be  expected  that  a  MS.  should  come  to 
light  of  peculiar  antiquity  and  value,  so  as  to  rank,  as  far  aa  may  bo 
•'    #     '*r      or  almost  with  the  most  precious  of  known  document 

For  th.s  we  are  indebted  to  Professor  Tischcndorf,  who  obtained,  in 
1859,  from  the  Convent  of  Mount  Sinai,  a  MS.  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament,  of  very  great  anti(,uity,  whici,  has  now  passed,  throu-h 
pnrch.ase,  into  the  Imperial  Library  at  St.  Petersburg.  It  appear 
undoubtedly,  to  belong  to  the  fourth  century,  and  thus  its  age  is  con-' 
temporancous  witli  the  Vatican  ]\IS.  itself. 

This  MS.  appears  formerly  to  have  contained  the  Old  Testament 
entire,  as  well  as  the  New  ;  and  it  was  a  portion  of  this  same  MS 
including  part  of  the  Chronicles,  and  other  historical  books,  and  of 
Jeremiah  (in  Mfortn-three  leaves),  that  Prof.  Tischendorf  obtained 

•"  \V:i'  """"r^jY'  '"  *'^'^'*^.  '"  *  bcnutiful  lithographed  fac-sin.ile 
in  1846.  Ihis  fragment,  designated  Codex  Friderico-Augustanus  is 
now  m  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Leipsic:  every  thino-  indi- 
cates that  its  age  has  not  been  over-estimated ;  and  tlms  competent 
scholars  were  prepared  to  value  highly  the  New  Testament  portion 
01  the  same  MS.  as  soon  as  its  discovery  was  announced. 

Indeed,  when  the  first  tidings  were  received  from  Errypt  that  such 

a  discovery  had  been  made,  it  was  believed  that  this  New  Testament 

rnusthe:  a  portion  of  the  Codex  Friderico-Augustanus:    for  both 

Mbb.  stood  alone  in  several  peculiar  points:  both  were  written  in 

four  columns  on  a  page  ;  and  when  Tischendorl  stated  that  the  nor- 

^on  which  he  had  now  obtained,  comprising  all  the   Greek  New 

Testament  entire,  part  of  the  Old,  and  the  so-cfdled  Epistle  of  Bar- 

nabaa,  and  part  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hermiis,  comprehended  in  the 

whole  132,000  columnar  lines,  written  on  346  leaves,  it  was  evident 

at  once,  that  in  the  number  of  lines  in  each  i)age,  &c.,  there  was  a 

perfect  identity  between  what  had  been  found  in  1844  and  what  had 

just  been  obtained.     This  conclusion  has  since  been  confirmed  bv 

Iwchendorf 's  own  explicit  testimony. 

Ae  this  MS.  is  therefore,  at  least,  one  of  th'e  most  important      ' 

,;L  ^"If '■""""'"B  announcement,  wliicli  has  been  advertised  for  some  lime,  deserve.  Uiwr-- 
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Biblical  documents  which  the  Providence  of  God  has  transmitted  to 
us,  its  publication  as  speedily  aa  possible  becomes  a  matter  of  the 
highest  concernment  to  all  Biblical  scholars :  everything  ought, 
tlierefore,  to  be  done  to  promote  and  expedite  so  desirable  a  step. 
For  this  we  shall  no  doubt  be  indebted  to  Prof.  Tischendorf,  who 
has  already  accomplished  so  much  in  this  department. 

But  even  before  such  publication  can  be  carried  out,  the  collation 
of  the  Text  of  the  MS.  is  highly  desirable,  belonging  as  it  docs 
to  the  ])criod  anterior  to  the  systematic  revision  and  deterioration 
of  the  Greek  Text,  (in  which  antiquity  the  Vatican  Codex  alone  can 
be  compared  with  it);  and  it  is  therefore  wished  that  an  effort  should 
be  made  at  onCe  to  collate  the  Text  at  St.  Petersburg. 

In  one  respect  this  MS.  stands  alone:  it  is  the,  only  Greek  docu- 
ment of  the  highest  antiquity  that  contains  the  New  Test.aiiicnt 
entire:  its  importance,  therefore,  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  the  latter 
])art  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Book  of  Revelation 
(portions  in  which  the  Codex  Vatic;mus  is  now  defective),  is  j)ccu- 
liarly  great ;  and  thus  full  attention  ought  to  be  given  to  its  testimony 
in  any  critical  estimate  of  what  were  the  actual  words  ancksentcnces 
written  by  the  inspired  authors  of  the  New  Testament.  And  while 
the  publication  of  the  Text  is  of  paramount  imjiortance,  the  collation  of 
the  readings  at  once  would  be  of  very  great  value,  esj>ecially  when 
it  is  remembered  that  in  the  last  twenty  years  every  accessible  Greek 
MS.  of  any  antiquity  has  been  collated  with  greater  care  and  accu- 
racy than  had  ever  been  previously  attempted. 

It  is  probable  that  this  MS.  may  be  denoted  by  the  letter  S  :  the 
only  published  statement  respecting  its  text  is  that  made  by  the  dis- 
coverer, who  says  that  it  belongs  to  the  same  class  as  B :  further 
particulars  are  looked  for  with  some  degree  of  impatience  :  there  are 
some  conclusions  which  the  readings  of  this  MS.,  whatever  they  may 
be,  cannot  overturn :  others  they  may  confirm,  and  some  they  may 
modify.' 

*  From  time  to  time  we  tiear  romours  of  the  discovery  of  ancient  MSS-,  and  there  is  nt-cil 
to  make  pretty  careful  inquiry  in  order  to  ascertain  the  truth.  Thus,  a  couple  uf  yeiirs  ago 
there  was  an  announcement  both  in  newspapers  and  also  in  literary  ji>urnals  of  the  ilis- 
covery  of  a  MS.  of  the yburtA  century  at  Athens;  on  inquiry,  this  proved  to  be  merely  a 
DiiHtakc  for /(mrteenth,  and  even  then  there  was  no  discovery  at  all. 

The  lateat  announcement  apparently  of  a  discovery  of  this  kind  is  the  following  :  — 

**  DtKovery  of  an  ancient  Biblical  Manuscript  at  Mr.  Muyer'n  Miaeum  of  National  and 
Foreign  Antiquities  and  Warki  of  Art. —  In  this  museum  are  a  grtat  number  of  Kgyptian, 
Coptic,  and  Greek  manuscripts,  written  on  papyrus,  linen,  leather,  and  stone,  relating  to 
various  subjects,  historical,  religious,  &c.;  and  Mr.  Mayer  has  entrusted  the  unrolling  of 
the  papyri  to  the  learned  Dr.  Sinioniiles,  so  well  known  throughout  Europe  for  his  great 
proficiency  in  deciphering  ancient  writings;  and  he  has  alriudy  found  parts  of  three  Icavis 
of  a  papyrus  scroll  containing  the  I'JtIi  chapter  of  the  gospel  at-cording  to  St.  Mntthetv, 
written  in  the  Greek  uncial  character,  the  reading  of  which  will  cause  a  great  sensatiuii 
amongst  Rihliopolists,  as  it  sets  at  rest  that  long  mibunder!.ioo<l  part  of  the  24th  verse  re- 
lating to  the  passing  of  a  camel  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  which  arose  from  the  wrung 
reading  of  the  Greek  text.  The  stale  of  the  manuscript  has  every  appearance,  from  the 
form  of  letter,  and  other  rules  used  as  guides  to  paleographists,  indicating  it  to  belong  lo 
the  firet  century  after  the  death  of  Christ,  and  consiquently  older  than  any  other  Chri>tiart 
document  known  to  exist. 

"  As  Mr.  Mayer  is  going  at  once  to  publish  the  important  discovery  in  fac-simd.'  of  the 
original  text,  with  an  English  translation,  we  lioiw  wion  to  have  an  opportunity  of  recurring 
to  this  subject. 

"  The  pajiyrus  was  brought  from  The  In  p,  in  Ei:yp(,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Slobart,  along 
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B.  Codex  Vaticanus  ({)p.  158 — 166.). 

The  re-examination  of  passages  in  the  Codex  Vaticanus  by  the 
Abbate  Rulotta,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  lost  (p.  162.),  is 
in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  amongst  Bentlcy'a 
papers  (B.  17.  20.).  Tischcndorf  stated  that  he  had  seen  it  in  thnt 
library,  and  it  was  found  on  examination  to  be  amongst  the  letters 
of  that  critic;  that  addressed  to  him  by  the  Baron  de  Stosch,  who 
transmitted  Rulotta's  notes  from  Rome,  is  on  ti»e  conclusion  of  the 
extracts.  It  was  naturally  supposed  that  this  paper  must  have  been  lost, 
from  the  reference  in  "  Bcntley's  Correspondence"  at  the  place  beiiis; 
made  to  the  volume  containing  Mico^s  collation,  and  not  to  Ruloftat 
recomparison.  The  value  of  Rulotta's  notes  is  considerable,  for  tliey 
afford  means  for  checking  collations  which  may  have  followed  the 
readings  of  a  later  hand,  and  not  what  proceeded  from  the  original 
writer. 

The  actual  publication  of  Cardinal  Mai's  edition  of  the  Codex  Yft- 
ticanus,'  has,  in  many  respects,  increased  the  knowledge  which  we 
have  of  its  readings.  Its  value,  however,  is  seriously  impaired  from 
the  want  of  true  editorial  care.  The  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  MS., 
both  in  the  LXX.  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the  original 
of  the  New,  in  five  large  4to.  volumes,  appeared  in  the  spring  of 
1858.  The  portions  of  text  in  which  the  Vatican  MS.  is  now  de- 
fective, were  supplied  from  other  sources ;  and  so,  too,  were  some 
of  those  places  in  which  this  Codex  does  not,  in  the  parts  extant, 
recognise  sentences  found  in  the  common  text  1  John  v.  7.  thue 
is  inserted ;  but  (as  in  the  other  cases)  marked  as  an  addition  :  in 
this  place,   indeed,  there  is  a  special  note,  which  Mai  concludes 

with  many  others,  pai^  of  which  he  sold  to  the  British  Museum,  some  of  which  hare  iinr« 
been  published;  but  the  Jukcwarmncss  displayed  by  the  trustees  of  thiit  great  national 
institution,  and  the  long  delay  of  their  decision  in  securing  tliu  remaining  portion  he  had 
brought  to  England,  induced  Mr.  Stobart  to  offer  them  to  Mr.  Miiyer,  «hu,  seeiii);  their 
value,  at  once  purchiised  tlicm  to  add  to  his  already  extensive  library,  and  now  UTerpaoi 
will  have  the  pride  and  glory  of  possessing  this  invaluable  Biblical  document. 

"  During  Eiister  week  the  rooms  of  the  Museum  were  opened  to  the  public  free,  whea 
2,2.'iO  persons  at  ailed  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  examining  their  contenta,  and  appeared 
to  bo  much  interested  in  what  they  saw,  and  conducted  themselves  with  great  propriety 
and  order." 

This  appeared  in  two  difTereiit  Liverpool  papers  of  May  3,  1860.  To  some  the  nam* 
of"  Simooides,  so  well  known  throughout  Europe,"  will  suggest  a  groat  deal  (  thongh  to 
many  it  may  only  indicate  some  sort  of  indennite  or  infallililo  authority  that  he  maf 
possess  in  palffiographic  researches.     (The  mention  of  "  Uihiiopolisu  "  ia  amusing.) 

By  a  private  communication  I  am  informed  "  that  the  fragments  are  at  present  in  Dr. 
Simonides'  hands,"  [how  did  iheyyirirt  get  there?]  that  "the  various  reading  mentioned 
is  KnniKov  as  in  the  Dublin  Codex  Z"  [which,  however,  reaUy  reads  KafiiiKiir,  as  I  brooftbt 
to  light  cheniicully] ;  **  there  are  many  other  variations  also  from  Stephen's  Or«ek  T«u, 
as  might  bo  expected.  But  what  will  interest  yuu  mure  is  that  Mr.  Mayer  has  reaaon  lu 
believe  that  other  fnigracnts  of  ihe  Greek  New  Testament  will  be  discovered.  He  has 
other  papyrus  rolls  from  the  very  same  stock,  which  have  not  yet  been  examined."  O't- 
tainly  this  d  priWi  judgment  respecting  the  contents  of  unexamined  papyri  is  remarkablei 
it  seems  as  if  ancient  MSS.,  whether  of  Uranias,  Hermns,  or  the  Greek  Mew  Teatam•ll^ 
might  be  produced  to  order.  What  caused  Simoitidei  to  have  anything  to  do  with  tit** 
MSS  ?  Are  these  some  of  those  which  he  offered  for  sale  at  the  British  Museum  f 

■  **  'H  iraAaia  xoi  ij  xairq  AiaSiixi).  Vetus  et  Novum  Testamentum  ex  antiquissim* 
Cudice  Vaticano.  Edidit  Angelus  Mains,  S.  R  E.  Card.  Rouug  iiuooOLVii.  apud 
.      _o   :.L:i....r     ....1..    ....  ,...,    .   ••-".Test-V 
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thus  •  -"De  Johannasi  testimonii  authentic  non  disputo,  quia  jain- 

after  this  was  done,  tne  <=""."'^  "  x       jj      y,^  this  to  be  won- 

tion  was  i-ccurate  (non  -^^^    ^^4    ^^  than  '  a  fair  copy  of 
i?i;L  ,e^'- Cd  then'^introduced  il  the  proof  sheets  tke  varrou. 

J    Tnfthe'MS       The  sheet,  were  then  returned  to  the  pr.nter, 
readings  of  the  MC.       ±>^  ,  ^^^^^    |j^^.^,j  ,„ 

.bywhomther..dmgsof^h_^M^ 

Ihe  text,  or  at  least  in  the  "'in     J.    /  .  i^ales  notas 

'*f";  ^tr  HeXro;  a  n1trrau"lr:inbetwee^  the  printed 
rejerehantur).  /^^"?_^  r^°°.„  .„.  .  „„  entire  revision  of  the  work  ab- 
■  and  written  texts,  ^l^-J/^^^^jf"^^^^^^^^^^  excellent  reader  '  was  e„- 

Bolutely  necessary.     Foryiis  purpose  ^^ile  the  editor  hi.nself 

flf^'l'trfs  c^r'efSi;  a'^^tJeHown  in  his  own  copy. the 
followed  the   MS.  care  uuy   a  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^.^.^_^  _^^^^, 

errors  which  l.c  Jctected^^  !']  VeVcellonc  admits,  that  in  spite  of  all 
leave  much  sdlur^orrcteda^^^^^^^^^  ---"  ("-«''^''  "'"^"'^ 

the  care  which  ^^as  "*«J;  ^J^J^^  ^^^  result  proved  the  necessity 
limandum  superesse).  -^^^^^ ''V^'.^.j  pages  were  cancell^  and 
of  the  collation.     No  less  ^^an  a^anrfrerf  page^^^^^^ 

"  1  he  edit'on  T^™."*'  ,  .^  .  ,  .      Vresh  delays  were  interposed ; 

at  the  death  of  Cardinal  Mai  in  1854  ^^£^<^«    y   ^    „„^  J  Mai's 

but  at  length  >nj.e  May^f  C ;«^JJ,S^^^^^^  Vere^Uone,  who  has 

TiSsrShi^^ffi"  wHh^  -^  -^^-p-*^-  ^" ''  r " 

.  ,„  the  Preface  as  found  »-".«•*  Card^  Mai's  paj^r,  he -v-  ^^^^^l^JZ,:.t 
at  Gaeta.be  gave  permission  to  h.m  to   .ubUsh^  La„.bru,c£no  Cardinaii  tunc 

t,iiic|uum  liisioricii. 
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ht  wished  that  the  undertaking  had  been  worthy  of  its  object  and 
Its  author.  As  it  is,  unless  the  execution  be  far  better  than  the 
plan,  the  work  will  add  something  to  the  critic's  stores,  but  nothinir 
to  the  reputation  of  tliose  who  have  directed  it.  .  .  .  The  method  in 
which  the  work  was  undertaken  almost  precluded  the  possibility  of 
final  accuracy.  .  To  the  last,  according  to  some,  Cardinal  Mai  was 
alarmed  by  the  difficulty  of  the  task  '  which  he  had  undertaken 
and  shrank  from  writing  the  Prolegomena,  in  which  he  intende.l' 
amongst  other  things,  to  vindicate  the  plan  which  he  had  followed  "' 
The  actual  work  on  its  publication  was  found  to  be  just  what 
Vercellones  ant.cipative  statement  had  indicated.  In  every  part 
almost,  want  of  any  real  editorial  care  was  manifest.  At  the  end  of 
the  JVew  lestament  was  subjoined  a  list  of  places  in  wiiich  Hirch's 
collation  was  said  to  be  incorrect;  but  this  list  is  itself  by  no  means 
accurate  either  in  what  it  states,  or  in  what  it  does  not  indicate, 
i  he  editor  informs  us,  that  Cardinal  Mai  was  so  little  satiafied  with 
the  work  that  he  projected  a  more  correct  and  less  magnificent  edition 
ot  the  Mew  lestament,  the  appearance  of  which  he  i)roinises',  or  at 
least  gives  reason  to  expect  (toin.  v.  499.). 

IJut  though  the  edition  of  Mai  was  l)y  no  means  what  it  ought  to 
have  been,  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  the  text  was  ever 
purposely  altered  without  intimation  being  given ;  although  from  the 
peculiar  mode  adojited  in  the  preparation,  readings  of  the  commjn 
text  stand  as  if  they  were  so  found  in  the  Vatican  MS.  itself.     It  is 
a  contribution,  and  nothing  more,  to  our  acquaintance  with  the  Vati- 
can readings,     Hy  means  of  the  i)ubli8hed  collations  —  that  made  for 
Bentley,  and  that  of  IJiich  —  and  the  unpublished  collation  of  I5ar- 
tolocci,  and  the  notes  of  Rulotta,  we  are  able  to  check  the  work  of 
Mai ;  and  this,  too,  enables  ua  frequently  to  form  a  judgment  between 
the  collators  where  they  dilicr  from  one  another.     Kven  if  we  had 
not  the  op|)ortunity  of  comparing  the  marginal  notes  in  this  edition 
which  relate  to  the  corrections  by  various  hands  witli-thosc  of  Kniotta, 
we  might  feel  pretty  confident  that  the  person  employed  by  Mai  had 
repeateilly  taken  the  older  writing  for  the  more  recent,  and  vice  versA; 
and  that  the  older  readings  much  oftener  remain  unnoticed.     For  in 
the  Book  of  Acts,  where  an  older  and  a  later  notuion  of  sections  ia 
found,  the  later  alone  is  given,  while  the  earlier  is  only  referred  to 
111  the  Preface,  as  having  been  accidentally  omitted. 

The  second  Roman  edition '  of  the  Vatican  text  of  the  New  Testa- 

'  The  Rev.  Brooke  Foss  Westcotl,  in  the  Journal  of  Clauical  and  Sacfed  FbiloloiFT  Na 
xi.  Cambridge,  I85S. 

'  There  w.is  a  reprint  published  in  London  of  the  New  Teataraent  of  Cord  Moi's  edition) 
this,  would  liRvo  had  much  value,  if  the  comparison  had  been  given  of  the  previoua  cella- 
tions  of  the  Vatican  MS. ;  but  those  hy  whdm  it  was  planned  did  not  think  lit  to  delay  their 
reprint  or  to  be  at  the  (rouble  of  adding  what  would  have  been  useful.  A»  it  is,  this 
reprint  hns  no  ricoinmciidtttioii  except  in  iu  lower  price,  and  in  that  and  in  every  other" 
ixspcct,  it  may  be  ciinsidurcd  to  be  superseded  by  llie  second  Komnn  edition  of  18S9.  It 
i»  nut  for  the  lurthcrunce  of  ISibliciil  studies  when  hurried  rcprinis  are  issued  just  (o  meet 
the  niaikct,  when  the  smallest  delay  and  hardly  any  expense,  would  ensure  to  un  edition  a 
peniianeut  value. 

•  "'H  KoiiT)  Aia«>)in).  Novum  Testumentum  ex  Votiistissimo  e.Hlico  Vaticano  sccundii 
enri»  cdituin  Studio  Aiigeli  Wiiii,  S  K.  K.  Card.  Honne,  unoo  uuctCLii.  upud  Joseuliuin 
Spithiiver." 
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ment  appeared  in  an  8vo.  volume  in  1859.  This  too  was  edited  by 
Vercellonc,  who,  however,  seems  to  intimate  that  it  was  completed 
at  press  before  Mai's  death.'  It  is  then  at  least  strange  that  the 
many  corrections  furnished  by  this  second  edition  did  not  appear  in 
the  table  of  errata  to  the  fifth  volume  of  the  former. 

In  comparing  this  edition,  and  that  which  preceded  it,  with 
Bentley,  Birch,  Bartolocci  and  Rulotta,  it  is  abundantly  evident  how 
much  more  accurate  is  this  than  the  former,  and  how  much  more 
carefully  the  readings  of  the  earlier  and  the  later  hands  are  di.-'tin- 
guished.  At  times,  indeed,  by  oversight  a|iparently,  correetioin 
and  notes  previously  given  are  here  omitted,  but  such  cjises  are  rare, 
and  this  edition,  though  not  immaculate,  is  far  freer  from  inis|>rint8. 
For  convenience  of  reference  to  the  My.  itself,  the  pagination  of  the 
archetype  is  given  throughout  in  the  margin.  Such  omissions  as  ttie 
older  notation  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  here  supplied.  And 
in  the  preface  it  is  distinctly  promised  that  every  facility  would  be 
given  to  the  undertaking  of  a  f;ic-simile  edition  of  the  MS.  itself; 
an  object  still  most  desirable,  and  in  no  degree  rendered  needless  by 
the  appearance  of  the  two  printed  editions  professedly  following  its 
text.  In  the  second  edition  words  and  sentences  not  in  the  Vatican 
MS.  have  been  supplied  between  obelisks,  an  arrangement  which  has 
evidently  in  some  places  led  to  confusion.' 

In  Cardinal  Mai's  larger  edition  is  given  a  fac-simile  of  a  whole 
page  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  one  column  of  the  New  ;  the 
former  of  these  exhibits  the  accents,  &c.,  as  added  by  a  later  hand, 
which  are  not  inserted  in  the  other;  but  in  each  of  them  the  letters 
appear  to  be  drawn  with  too  coarse  a  stroke. 


T.  Codex  Borgianus  (p.  180.). 

The  Borgian  fragments  at  Rome,  besides  the  leaves  edited  by 
Giorgi  which  contain  part  of  St.  John,  comprise  also  a  portion  of 

*  De  nova  paranda  editione  cogitare  cocpit,  eed  morte  prajoccupntiis  no[n]i>i  N.iviun 
Testamentum  secundis  curis  recogniium  typis  iinprc8suni  reliqnit."  (I'rief.  p.  iii.)  IVrlmpa 
however,  Vercellone  only  meuns  that  the  priming  had  U>en  hegun  prior  to  Mai's  deaili:  in 
fact,  the  first  four  sheets  of  the  book  are  printed  t'n  whole  uheelg,  while  the  rcbt  of  the  iKxik  is 
printed  in  halfsheelt,  one  of  which  is  folded  inside  the  other;  this  mai/  point  out  where 
there  was  a  break  in  the  printing. 

'  There  has  recently  appeared,  "'H  xaiWi  Aioff^nT).  The  Greek  Testament,  from  Cardinal 
Mai's  edition  of  the  Vatican  Bible,  with  notes  chiefly  philological  and  excgeticul ;  a  har- 
mony of  the  Gospels,  chronological  table,  &c.,  by  Itobert  Omsby,  M.  A,  Professor  of  Gn  ck 
and  Latin  Literature  in  the  Catholic  Uni)ersiiy  of  Ireland,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College  Oxford,"  Dublin,  1860.  This  edition  is  preceded  by  a  "  Letter  of  Approbntion  " 
from  Dr.  Cullen,  H.  C.  Arehbp.  of  Dublin  :  it  is  bancd  on  \\itjv»l  of  Card.  Mai'i  editions, 
and  its  object  is  said  to  bo  to  furnish  "an  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  with  notes,  such 
as  can  safely  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  Catholic  youth."  The  notes,  which  In  general  are  but 
few  and  short,  «re  ofleu,  as  maybe  expected,  devoted  to  the  enfnreenientof  iheTridentine 
dogmas;  €.g.  on  Acts  xiii.  2.  "*  KuTovpyoumoov^  mt»i'«frrin^'6uf  Vulg.,  implies  the  divine 
service,  of  which  the  principal  part  consists  in  the  ublntiun  of  the  unbloo<ly  sacrifice  of  the 
new  law."  The  additions  made  by  M«i  lo  the  Vatican  text  are  fbund  in  this  edition,  and 
also  not  a  few  passages  are  given  in  the  inner  iiiargitr,  as  they  are  read  in  sumr  other 
Greek  copies  in  accordance  with  the  Vulgiilc.  The  editor  has  much  more  to  my  on  I 
,J"hn  V.  7.  than  Cardinal  Mai  had  ;  after  ntating  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  and  the  p»u- 
ritv  of  authorities,  ho  enunciates  the  conclusion  that,  "snch  ililTicnltics  .  .  .  must  alwiiys  to 
us  bo  sudicicntly  disposed  of  by  the  authority  of  the  Council  of  Trent." 
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St.  Lukes  goflpel,  Mil.  20.-XXI11.  20.     This  fact  is  mentioned  by 
Zoega  in  his  «  Catalogus  Codicum  Copticorum  nianuscriptoruin  qui 
in  Muaeo  IWpiano  Velitris  asscrvantur  "  (Rotnaj  mdcccx  )  i)    1H4 
On  dniwing  the  attention  of  Dean  AUord  to  the  existence  of  this 
portion  of  the  MS.  he  saw  that  it  was  of  importance  to  procure  its 

'a^w  Pn  .  ^.^•',"^  *^"**''  '''^  '■'""'''■■  "^h  hroiher,  Uradlev  H 
Alford  B.A..  scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Caiubrid^.e.  happening  to 
be  at  Rome  was  fortunate  to  obtain  permission  to  collate  this  ancient 
fragnient,  and  has  Pent  me  the  collation  from  which  the  readings  are 
now  first  published."  (Gr.  Test.  vol.  i.  ed.  4.  Proleg.  108.)  We  thus 
know  that  r  docs  not  contain  Luke  xxii.  42,  43,  either  in  Greek  or 
m  iiiebaic. 

The  part  of  tins  MS.  that  was  published  by  Giorgi  had  also  been 
collated  by  Birch,  who  gives  the  result  of  his  examination  in  his 
Vari.x  Lectiones  ,•  they  differ  occasionally  ;  and  it  seems  not  unlikely 
that  Giorgi  may  have  made  slight  oversights  in  his  transcript. 

rhe  fragn^ents  published  by  Woide  may  be  regarded  as  parts  of 
this  same  MS.,  and  not  merely  as  belonging  to  a  similar  doI;ument. 
lor  through  oversight,  it  was  omitted  to  be  stated  that  Woide's 
}>  ragraents  do  contain  part  of  St.  John  (viii.  33--12.),  and  this  follows 
on  from  the  last  leaf  of  the  Borgian  fragments  ;  the  concluding 
Greek  text  of  which  is  answered  by  the  Thebaic  page  of  Woide  I 
liad  noted  this  in  iny  copies  of  the  respective  books  many  years 
ago,  though  It  slipped  my  memory  when  I  wrote  the  above  description. 
Irofessor  lischendorf  has  very  properly  pointed  out  my  oversight. 

R.  Codex  Nitriensis  (pp.  183,  4.). 
_    Professor  Tischendorfs  edition  of  the  text  of  this  MS.  appeared 
in  the  beginning  of  1857.     He  says  of  his  work  on  it,   "  Inve«ti- 
gandi  labor  baud  exiguus  erat,  prajsertim  quum  coclum  multo  sajpius 
nubilum  esset  quam  serenum  ;  .  .  .  nihilominus  contigit  ut  exceptis 
paucis  unius  jiagii.je  versibus,  tantum  non  omnia  Icgerem,  nee  nisi 
raro  de  vera  codicis  Icctione  aliqua  dubitatio  remaneret"  (Proleff 
XV.)      It  was  in  March,  1855,  that  Professor  Tischendorf  was  en- 
gaged m  reading  and  co|)ying  this  manuscript,  and  as  his  whole  stay 
ill  1-ngiand  was  very  limited,  he  seems  to  have  been  unable  to  give 
to  this  palimpsest  as  much  time  as  was  absolutely  needful  in  order  to 
obtain  Its  readings  with  certainty  ;  indeed  it  seems  very  doubtful  if  it 
could  be  read  in  London  in  all  its  parts,  except  in  the  very  clearest 
■Ir  b  rp.    P^'"e'  <l'erefore,  a  specification  of  certain  places  in  which 
1  rof.  Tischendorf  has  edited  the  text  without  precise  accuracy,  it  is 
not  intended   to  detract  from  his  labours,  but  simi)ly  to  give  the 
result  of  an  examination  made  again,  and  (hat  too  in  a  better  light 
Luke  1.  77.  d/xapUaiv  ijuwv  (not  avlcoy).     v.  36.  Kaipd  |  .  .  .  i^elai  Kat 
-s"    on*.'"''  \-  .  .  V.  axi^H    Kat).     viii.  5.  CT-t  (not  irapa)  before  Ir^v 
obov,  29  ^v\allo,ievo?  (and  not-ao--).     x.  7.  ealw  is  found  in  the  MS. 
jdter  avlov  (written  tnus  jcTt").    xi.  12.  thus  in  the  MS.  hwcn  avWr, 
I  «  u>ov  aclrjaei  |  t/tus  without  even  one  letter  absolutely  illegible. 
Ij.  ecnai>  (not   «7roi/) ;  o  is  seen   tliioi.«h  the  vellum  from  the  other 
side  under  the  a.     17.  eiri  oikov  (not  sir'  oik.),    xii.  48.  utt'  (uot  trap) 
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Dcfore  aviov.  49.  tin*  before  Iijk  y??!'.  xv.  14.  layypot**.  xviii.  7. 
uaKpo6vp.(o  {i.e.  -pt(ov]  apparently.  10.  o  th.  xix.  4.  irpol pa fiwv  (not 
npoaip.).  48.  rfvpuiKov.  xx.  42.  thus,  and  thus  divided  ;^I  v'lov  hdZ  ei 
cot  '  avtot  yap  |  (not  /rat  avhi).  These  points  relate  to  reading's 
which  would  be  cited  from  the  MS.  There  are  a  good  many  parti- 
culars in  which  the  orthography  and  contractions  might  be  corrected; 
also  several  ]>lace8in  which  the  defects  of  the  MS.  (at  the  beginnings 
or  ends  of  lines  for  instance)  might  be  more  exactly  given,  or  in  which 
the  notation  of  sections  in  the  margin  might  be  filled  up.  In  several 
places  the  printed  edition  does  not  agree  with  the  JIS.  as  to  the 
distribution  of  lines,  and  that  too  in  passages  of  no  special  obscurity 
to  the  eye,  so  that  in  such  places  it  seems  as  though  there  must  have 
been  so'.i:e  confusion  in  printing  from  Prof.  Tiacliendorfs  transcript. 
It  is  only  those  who  have  beaiiii  to  have  some  experience  in  the  execu- 
tion of  what  are  called  fac-simile  editions,  who  are  at  ail  aware  of  the 
new  sources  of  error  which  are  likely  to  exert  their  intluence.' 

'  So  grent  is  Ihc  obli(!;ation  to  Professor  Tischcmlorf  on  the  part  of  all  who  value  tcxiu.il 
criticisn),  tliat  it  is  fpcoinlly  a  cause  for  regret  to  hure  in  any  way  to  urvtwtf  any  NtHti-nioiirH 
uf  hin,  or  to  show  that  he  has  made  siicli  slatemenis  under  any  misapiirtlicosioii.  Rut.  in 
connection  with  thi-sc  Nitrian  Fragmenia  and  with  what  I  mentioned  above  (p.  184.)  ai 
to  ntv  intention  of  publishing  ihcm,  it  is  almost  needful  to  8)>eAk  of  the  attack  niiide  on  me 
hv  IVofe-ssor  Tischendorf  ;  this  appeared  prefixed  to  the  ihird  pan  of  his  (J reck  Tc^taniciit 
(datid  April,  1857),  and  it  now  is  embodied  in  the  Prokgonicua  (pp  cxvii.  sci].).  He 
api)curs  to  consider  that  1  made  a  misstatement  when  I  stijd  tliat  (  had  coininuniciited  lo 
him  my  intention  of  publishing  this  palimpsest.  lie  refers  io  ilie  cnrrtspondcnce  th.it 
pai^sed  between  us  when  he  was  in  Kn'gland  in  March,  185.^  ;  nrul  hi-  quotes  aTuont;>t 
oihcr  letters  one  from  me  dated  March  31,  in  that  year:  "  II  fuut  (pic  jc  vous  div  qm-  le 
piillmpseste  dans  le  Mus.  Brit,  est  le  MS.  que  j'oi  eu  I'intcntion  de  publicr  il  v  a  ((uciquLH 
anneea,  comme  je  vous  ai  ccrit  en  1853."  (II)  ...  To  this  he  subjoins:  "  Ail  ha-c  eiju  nihil 
renfiondi."  Now  [  make  no  pretence  to  infallibility,  and  I  wrote  that  Icticr  in  ilic  lull 
belief  lliat  I  had  then  (und  Hill  have),  that  in  1853  I  did  write  lo  I'rofessur  Tisi  lieiwlmf, 
that  finding  that  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Cureton  was  not  going  to  publish  the  MS.  I  intuided  lo 
do  it:  but,  if  I  had  bi-en  mittnkerif  surely  Professor  Tischendorf  mi;;lii  have  sti  me  ri^bi, 
instead  of  abstaining  from  making  any  remark  on  my  statement;  he  nllcwed  me  (it  mi..- 
taken)  to  continue  in  my  mistake,  and  in  the  belief  that  he  agreed  with  inc  dIjimii  the  point 
of  fact  now  disputed.  It  is  true  that  to  my  letter  of  March  31,  1855,  I  bad  no  immrili.iie 
reply,  but  to  the  inquiry  which  is  contained:  "  Vaudra-t-il  micux  qu'il  y  iiura  ee  .M.S. 
publie  en  deux  editions ;  la  mienne  Be|.aree,  et  la  votre  avec  des  antres  mr>iMiinei>s  ?  "  (f'l 
which  ho  subjoins  the  words  ^ad  bicc  ego  nihil  respond!")  I  had  a  preiiy  lung  ansuer 
dated  Leipzig,  2  Nov.  1855;  and  this  1  think  that  Profehsor  Tischendorf  must  lia\e 
forgotten;  thoagh  as  to  my  having  written  to  him  in  1853,  or  not,  he  says  not  n  w>>r<h 
of  course,  therefore,  I  supposed  that  he  assented  to  what  1  tiad  said.  Now  even  in  iho 
l>eginning  of  1857  (Jan.  14.),  Professor  Tischendorf  wrote  to  me  about  a  (rreat  m.iny 
subjects,  and  amongst  others  about  these  very  fragments,  about  his  forthcoming  eilition,  and 
asking  if  1  were  also  going  to  publish  it;  and  yet  not  a  word  about  any  mistake  or  mis- 
statement that  1  had  made:  indeed  the  tone  was  Dot  that  of  one  who  had  been  misrepresented 
by  me:  in  acknowledging  a  mistake  that  I  had  pointed  out  to  him,  he  says  in  this  letter: 
**  Des  erreurs  de  cette  sorte  nous  rapellent  bicn  que  nous  ne  sommes  pas  infitilliblea  La 
collation  du  m^e  MS.  [Codex  AiigiensisJ  faite  de  la  main  de  votre  fameux  R  lienilcy 
m'a  prouvc  la ui^mechose.  Rc^cvez  encore mes  remercimens  d'avoir  bien  vonlo  m'indiqucr 
la  fautc;  t'ous  inobligerez  loujourt  de  /aire  de  meme."  It  is  a  cause  for  surprise  that  (Aree 
nitmtha  a/lerwards  the  attack  on  mo  was  written,  and  grounded  on  a  letter  of  tno  ynira 
anterior.  1  first  saw  it  at  Geneva  in  July  1857,  and  I  could  only  feel  that  some  h.dlucina- 
tion  had  come  over  bis  mind  since  the  preceding  January. 

I  might  perhaps  have  given  forth  a  detailed  antuer  lo  uhat  Prof  Tischendorf  said  ii'"iit 
me  in  connexion  wcitli  this  MS.  and  the  Codex  Claromoritatius;  but  Prof.  Uilliai  of  Geneva 
and  Prof.  W  Dindorf  of  Leipsic  assured  lue  in  the  strongest  manner  that  as  fur  as  the 
continent  is  concerned  it  was  not  called  for.  I  hope  that  Prof.  Tischendorf  may  see  that 
1  have  not  calutninated  him,  or  spoken  disparagingly  of  him,  and  that  even  if  I  mnrle  a 
mistake  in  what  I  said  that  1  had  wiitien  to  him  in  1853,  he  allowed  nic  to  icinnin  in  ibo 
supposition  that  he  agreed  with  me  as  to  its  corrcctiiess.     Those  ivlio  orolit  so  nnuli  by 
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Small  Nitrian  Fhagmknts  (p.  184.). 

Tischcndorf  (who  deaignates  these  fragments  N*)  lias  given  them 
a  place  in  the  same  volume  in  which  11.  appeared:  in  his  Greek  New 
Testament  he  notes,  that  in  the  ])rinted  edition  /cai  (John  xvi.  8.) 
is  omitted  before  eXOuiv,  though  legible  in  the  MS.  He  might  have 
added  that  irepi  at  the  beginning  of  verse  9.  is  found  in  the  MS. ; 
and  in  verse  19.  after  eyvo)  there  follows  ovv  o  is  on  rj  (in  the  same 
line.)  But  the  MS.  requires  a  clear  sky,  and  not  one  remarkably 
cloudy,  if  it  is  correctly  read  at  all ;  and  as  the  MS.  is  doubly  a 
jisdimpsest,  it  is  all  the  more  difficult  to  decipher  the  twice  buried 
Greek  writing. 

D  (of  the  Epistles).     Codex  Claromontanus  (p.  190 — 3.). 

To  this  history  (given  p.  192.)  of  the  printed  edition  of  this  MS., 
it  may  be  proper  now  to  add,  that  when  my  examination  of  every 
l)oint  in  this  MS.  had  been  mentioned  in  writing  to  Tischendorf,  he 
replied,  July  25,  1849  :  —  "  Quant  au  Codex  Claromontanus,  j'ai  bicn 
dcpuis  1840  I'intention  de  le  publier  en  grec  et  latin.  J 'en  ai  j)ri8 
une  copie  bien  cxacte  ;  j'en  ai  menie  parl6  k  plusieurs  <;diteurs  mais 
ricn  n'est  encore  arretc.  Coimncut  si  nous  le  Jerions  rnsemble  f " 
And  on  this  proposal  Jaded:  every  correction  of  different  hands 
noted  by  Tischendorf  in  his  Greek' New  Testament  of  1849,  did  I 
compare  in  the  following  year  with  the  MS.  itself;  all  variations 
were  specially  noted ;  and  then  I  went  over  them  at  Leipsic,  with 
his  transcript  and  notes,  marking  out  for  him  all  variations  and  cor- 
rections. I  executed  the  labour  of  all  this ;  and  the  whole  was  put 
into  his  hands  to  use  for  the  forthcoming  edition,  for  which  also  I 
had  made  the  fac-simile  tracing  of  two  pages.  It  was  therefore 
rather  surprising  to  see  that  I  was  blamed  for  mentioning  that  I  had 
anything  to  do  with  this  edition,  my  connection  with  which  was  first 
proposed  by  Tischendorf  himself  To  those  who  use  the  edition  it 
may  be  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  immense  number  of  corrections 
in  the  Greek  text  from  various  hands,  have  all  been  gone  over  by 
more  than  one  collator  of  some  experience  ;  those  too,  who  find  that 
the  citations  from  it  in  Tischendorf 's  Greek  Testiiment  of  1849  differ  so 
often,  may  be  glad  to  find  that  they  were  all  compared,  both  with  my 
collation  of  the  MS.,  and  with  the  MS.  itself  It  is  satisfactory  to 
know,  that  after  this,  Tischendorf  recompared  such  points  with  tlie 
MS.  at  Paris.  I  had  no  means  of  knowing  how  much  use  Tischen- 
dorf made  of  my  notes  and  p;i])ers,  but  they  were  communicated  to 
him,  and  he  had  for  weeks  the  full  opportunity  of  using,  not 
only  my  collations,  but  also  the  results  of  the  comparison  of  our 
several  collations  of  the  same  MSS.  How  useful  such  comparisons 
were  to  me,  I  must  always  thankfully  avow.  —  [In  page  192,  last 
line  of  text,  read  "  thoroughly  Western"~\ 

Prof.  Tiichendorfs  services  to  sacred  criticism  can  bear  a  great  deal  from  him,  tliough  all 
uiijileasant  feeling  should  be  deprecated.      I  wish  to  acknowledge  in  every  proper  time, 

m.i.i......    on/l  nlg^n    iHm  iinnnrlanpn  nf  whnr  hf  hit«  lUaonviTi'd  and  what  he  Uoi  executed. 
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Later  Uncial  MSS.  of  special  importance  U'-  ^^^\ 

Amongst  these  documents  a  very  high  place  belongs  ^  the  frag- 

n.cnts  (5)  to  which  attention  has  been  but   recently  directed,   ot 

which  some  account  may  thus  be  given  :  — 

E.  CouEX  Zacynthius. 

On  the  nth  of  August,  1858,  I  '''^f  ^'^.^l'^^^'^;  f-'^s^i^itSo 
de  Laaarde  of  Berlin,  informing  me  that  a  ^^  •7;^^^';^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^°aS;  a  little  more  correspondence  with  Dr.  de  Lagarde,  and  with 
the  offi  ers  o    th"  Institutio'n,  I  went  to  London,  -d  'n.pected  t  lo 

Uid.  m  t«My-two  quim,  «;■*  "f  "I-  ™ '*  "^  later  ,v,lli«g  i. 
"u,  rSeS  «X.  The  veUu^  i.  generally  e.a„.,  a„d  . 
"\f,X^ZZS-.  .  Plcee  of  pare;  ..-  in^J„,•^-3; 

prior  to  its  having  been  then  in  Zante. 

.  The  Mahasheeo  returned  to  the  Librar,  of  the  British  ana  Foreign  B.MeSociet,r,.r 
more  than  a  year. 
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The  older  writing  must  have  been  piirt  of  a  volume  of  large  folio 
Bize  (14  by  11  inches);  for  the  leaves  are  now  folded  across,  tlie 
later  writing  running  tlie  other  w:iy  ;  it  consists  of  eighty-six  leaves, 
and  three  half  leaves,  two  of  which  are  sewn  tugethcT  to  make  part  of 
one  of  the  modern  quires,  and  one  folio  of  the  later  writing  (173)  is 
supplied  by  paper.  These  leaves  are  of  course  now  intermixed  ;  but  for 
convenience  sake,  if  ever  the  book  is  bound  with  reference  to  the 
ancient  writing,  I  have  marked  the  folios  with  Roman  numerals  from 
i.  to  Ixxxix.  Folio  i.  begins  with  (ap])arently)  part  of  a  prologue  to 
the  Catena,  accouipanying  the  text  }i.pr)BeT6v  ivTvy^avomaTriSi  .  .  . 
ending  in  line  21 ,  ravortfuiTa.  The  verso  of  that  leaf,  and  folio  ii., 
contain  the  Ki<f>d\aia  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel.  Tlie  TKXT  of  large  por- 
tions of  St.  Luke,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  to  chap.  xi.  33, 
is  accompanied  by  large  Patristiccxtracts,  occupying  often  the  greater 
part,  and  at  times,  the  whole  of  the  page.  The  Text  is  in  round  full 
well-formed  Uncial  letters,  such  as  I  should  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
ascribing  to  the  sixth  century,  were  it  not  that  the  Catena  of  the 
same  age  has  tlie  round  letters  (G^OC)  so  cramped  aa  to  make  me 
believe  that  it  belongs  to  the  eighth  century. 

There  are  several  notations  of  sections  in  the  book ;  the  ordinary 
Ke<pd\ai,a  or  TtVXot  (with  the  heading  either  at  the  top  of  the  j)age  or 
directly  above  the  text),  also  numbers  which  ap])ear  to  refer  to  sec- 
tions in  the  Catena:  these  run  u|)  to  100  (p),  and  then  begin  again; 
and  besides  these,  tins  MS.,  contains  also  the  same  chapters  as  the 
Vatican  MS.  similarhj  numbered.  This  notation  is  sometimes  in  the 
margin  in  large  Greek  letters,  and  sometimes  close  to  tlie  text,  and  oc- 
casionally in  both  places.  To  this  Vatican  notation  there  is  commonly 
prefixed  the  letter  ■^,  large  and  formed  like  a  cross.  The  only  other 
document  in  which  I  have  ever  seen  this  Capitulatio  Vaticana  is  the 
Vatican  Codex  itself;  nor  do  I  know  of  its  being  found  elsewhere. 
It  is  at  least  a  peculiar  feature  in  this  palimpsest.  Occasionally  the 
same  jiortion  ol'  Scripture  occurs  more  than  once,  when  accompanied 
by  a  different  Patristic  extract. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  readings  of  H,  I  will  give  those  differing 
from  the  common  text  of  the  beginning  of  St,  Luke's  gospel  as  fur  as 
chap.  ii.  4.,  being  the  portion  in  which  I  was  made  accjuainted  with 
this  palimpsest  too  late  for  me  to  give  the  references  to  E  in  my 
Greek  Testament.  I  add  in  each  case  a  reference  to  a  few  of  the 
more  important  MSS.  with  which  5  accords  in  the  readings  cited. 
Luke  i.  5.  om.  tov  before  fiaaiX.  [JiRL]  om.  ^  before  ywrj  [BCD] 
71/1/.  aur^)  [BCDL].  7.  jjviJEXio-.  [(B)DL].  (/acM«a  ver.  10-18 
Jin.)  20.  TT\7}<T0ri(TOVTai  [D].  21.  tv  T(p  va^  avrov  [BL].  (lacuna 
ver.  24-27  avSpt).  28.  om.  6  ayyeKos  [BL].  {lacuna  ver.  28  enrev — 
Mji  <I>o^.  ver.  30.  &  ver.  33  init.—  ZSJin.).  36.  <Tvvii\v(f>ei>  [BL].- 
yvpet  [ABCDL].  37.  tov  6eov  [BDLJ,  41.  tov  aa-n-.  Trjt  Map. 
V  EXur.  [BC'DLJ.  42.  Kpavyr,  fiey.  [BL].  44.  eu  ayaW.  to  fipetft. 
{at  rec.  with  BC*DL)  50.  «y  yeveas  xai  yeveas  [BC'Ll  66.  o)» 
/itTjvar  [BL].  59.  T17  17/i.  -rj?  07S.  [BCDL].  61.  ttTrav  [DL].  61. 
tK  Tr)s  avyyeviiat  [ABC*L].  62.  on  av  OeXoi.  63.  om.  to  before 
oyofia  [B*L].      66    Tair  xapSian  [DL].  {lacuna  ver.  66,  /tot  j^sip — 
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'17  I'ntV.).  cbap.  ii.  L  om.  Be  [A]. —  tov  airoypad>.  [L].  2.  Kvprjvov 
ut  vid.     3.  iavTov  voXiv  [BDL].     4.  Hamper  [BL]. 

These  examples  will  suffice  to  show  those  who  have  any  acquaint- 
ance with  Biblical  Criticism  what  is  the  character  of  the  readings  of 
5,  and  how  great  the  affinity  which  it  bears  to  the  very  best  codices. 
It  sustains  the  same  character  throughout,  as  will  be  seen  when  its 
readings  are  examined.' 

The  MS.  is  often  very  difficult  to  read,  but  I  believe  that  by  ex- 
amining in  different  lights,  and  using  every  clear  day  for  about  four 
months,  I  have  at  last  succeeded  in  reading  and  noting  every  letter  in 
the  text  of  St.  Luke  :  in  the  atmosphere  of  London,  there  is  much 
that  I  could  never,  I  believe,  have  read.  No  chemical  means  have 
been  taken  for  restoring  the  ancient  writing:  if  this  step  be  needful, 
the  parts  requiring  it  most  are  those  nearly  buried  in  the  binding; 
perhaps  the  smaller  Patristic  writing  will  not  be  all  read  without 
such  restoration. 

The  following  nine  Ecclesiastical  writers  are  cited  by  name  at  the 
head  of  the  pages,  as  the  authors  of  the  extracta  in  the  Catena:  — 
"  The  Holy  John  [CnRTSOSXOM]  Bp.  of  Constantinople,"  four 
times.  Okigen,  eight  times.  Eusebius,  once.  "  IsinOKE,  Pres- 
byter, of  Pelusium,"  once.  "  Victor,  Presbyter,"  twice.  "  The 
Iloly  Basil,"  three  times.  "  The  Holy  Cyril,"  thirty-nine  times. 
"  The  Holy  Titus,"  nineteen  times.  "  The  Holy  Sevekus,  Abp.  of 
Antioch,"J^ye  times.  The  mode  in  which  the  scribe  has  designated 
these  writers  may  indicate  his  Ecclesiastical  connections.  A  later 
hand  seems  to  have  deleted  with  some  care  the  name  of  Severus.  I 
have  noticed  extracts  from  Cyril  of  Alexander  in  S  identical 
(though  with  better  readings)  with  some  of  those  published  by  Car- 
dinal Mai,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Nova  Patrum,  vol.  ii.,  and  with  the 
Syriac  version  of  the  Homilies  of  Cyril,  recently  edited  from  the 
Nitrian  MSS.,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Payne  Smith  of  the  Bodleian 
Library.  Some  of  the  pages  of  5  are  marked  ef  aveinypat^ov  ;  others 
have  no  indication  of  the  author  of  the  citation ;  in  such  cases 
there  appears  to  be  simply  a  continuation  of  Ihe  previous  quotation  : 
of  three  folios  only  the  lower  half  is  contained  in  E.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  MS.  of  equal  antiquity  accompanied  by  a  Catena;  in  many 
respects  this  most  valuable  palimpsest  is  worthy  of  special  attention  : 
it  is  remarkable  that  it  had  remained  in  this  country  for  nearly  forty 
years  unread  and  unused.* 

The  Moscow  fragment,  mentioned  above  p.  204.,  may  be  compared 
with  E:  both  MSS.  are  in  uncial  letters  accompanied  by  a  Catena; 
though   E   differs   in    having    the    Catena    also    in    uncial  letters. 

'  They  are  inaerted  in  De»n  AIford'§  Gr.  Test.  toL  i.  cd.  4.,  u  well  u  in  the  forthcoming 
part  of  my  Gr.  Teit. 

'  Besides  the  collation  of  this  MS.  I  have  prepared  the  text  for  a  fac-simile  edition,  all 
of  which  is  now  in  type,  so  that  it  is  nearly  ready  for  publication.  Codex  Zacynthios  (H): 
conuining  parts  of  St  Luke's  Gospel,  deciphered,  transcribed,  and  edited,  line  for  line,  with 
the  Palimpsest  fragments,  by  8.  P.  Tregelles,  LLJ).  with  a  lithographed  fac-simile  of  the 
text  and  catena  of  an  entire  page.  Printed  with  the  Alexandrian  types,  kindly  lent  for 
the  purpose,  by  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum.  London;  Samuel  Bagsur  and  Sons 
IS  Paternoster  Row. 
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But  in  goodness  and  clmrlkctcr  of  text  they  are  remarkably  alike, 
indeed  it  is  extraordinary  tliat  so  small  a  portion  of  text  as  the 
Moscow  fragments,  should  exhibit  so  many  excellent  readings  as 
those  found  in  John  xx.  Mathasi's  edition  of  these  fragments  is 
contained  in  the  vol.  of  his  larger  Cireck  Testament  containing  the 
Ejiistles  to  the  Thessalonians  and  to  Timothy  (Riga,  1785)  pp.  258 
— 260.  The  fac-simile  appeared  in  the  volume  containing  the 
Apocidypse.' 

From  these  fragments  of  different  ages,  and  from  X  of  a  still  later 
age,  it  seems  as  if  there  were  grounds  for  believing  that  in  certain 
MSS.  with  Catenas,  the  older  readings— readings  found  in  documents 
more  ancient  even  than  the  writers  cited  in  sucli  Catenae  —  were 
preserved  in  such  documents  even  where  in  general  they  had  ceased 
to  be  common.  For  all  study  connected  with  Catenas  the  uncial 
Catena  in  5  appears  to  stand  alone. 

F.  Codex  Augiensis     (pp.  197 — 9.). 

The  text  both  Greek  and  Latin  of  this  valuable  MS.  has  now 
been  published  by  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Sckivener,  with  a  photo- 
graphed fac-simile  of  one  page,  and  a  comparison  of  the  readings  of 
the  Greek  text  of  the  Codex  Boernerianus  at  the  foot  of  each 
page.'  As  this  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  important  Biblical 
MSS.  which  we  possess  in  this  country,  Mr.  Scrivener  has  rendered 
good  service  by  thus  making  ita  text  accessible  letter  for  letter;  the 
ordinary  Greek  and  Latin  types  are  usecl,  and  Mr.  Scrivener  seems 
to  have  taken  the  utmost  care  to  ensure  the  accuracy  of  his  work. 

The  marginal  note  in  this  MS.  referred  to  above  (p.  \\)i,foot  note) 
in  which  Tischendorf  read  "  Cumianus  Rabani,"  but  which  Mr.  Hort 
cites  as  "  Cumianus  Fota  in,"  is  given  by  Mr.  Scrivener  (p.  xxv. 
note  2)  "  Cumianus  habet  in." 

r  AND  A  OF  THE  Gospels    (p.  203. > 

These  MSS.  brought  to  Europe  by  Tischendorf  are  now  added  to 
the  stores  of  the  Bodleian  Library.  The  occasional  occurrence  of  the 
postscribed  iota  in  A  may  be  noticed  as  a  fact  rare  enough  in  uncial 
Biblical  documents  :  in  A  this  is  sometimes  found,  and  once  I  noticed 
itinU. 

0.  FkAGMENTUM    TlSCnENDORFIANUM      (p.  204.). 

Two  very  small  pieces  of  this  MS.  were  also  obtained  by  Tischen- 
dorf in  1853;  they  contain  together  ten  lines ;  see  Anecdota  Sacra, 
p.  12.  No.  3.,  and  Monumento  Sacra,  vol.  ii.  (1857)  j).  xxxvL,  where 
the  text  is  given,  p.  321. 

■  The  Moscow  Frag:menta  will  be  added,  I  intend,  to  my  edition  of  H. 

*  An  exact  transcript  of  the  Codex  Augiensis,  a  Grteco- Latin  Manuscript  of  St.  Paol's 
Epistles,  deposited  in  tlie  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  To  which  is  added  a  fall 
collection  of  fifty  manuscripts,  containing  rnrious  portions  of  the  Greek  New  Testament 
in  the  libraries  of  Parham,  Leicester,  Oxford,  Lamhcth,  the  British  Museum,  Ac,  with  a 
critical  Introduction  by  the  Kev.  Frederick  Henry  Scrivener,  M.A.     Cambridge,  1659. 
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Cp.  206.), 

This  MS.  is  used  by  Cardinal  Mai  for  the  text  of  the  Book  of 
Re^velafon  ,n  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament  from  the  Vatican 

Codex  Leicestrensis    (p.  210 II.). 

This  MS.  is  one  of  those  the  collation  of  which  throughout  has 
been  given  with  great  care  by  the  Rev.  F.  II.  Scrivener  in  hTs 
volume  which  contains  the  Codex  Augiensis.  There  is  also  a  fac^ 
MS  itself  *  ^''^^'         "  ^"^  ^"""^  ^'^  ''^^'^  description  of  the 

38.  op  the  Apocalypse     (p.  211.). 
The  readings  of  this  MS.  may  now  be  known  as  much  more  cer- 
tain than  they  were  through  Birch's  collation  ;  for  Mr.  Bradley  IL 
Alford  collated  it  at  Rome  in  1859,  and  to  his  brother,  the  Dean  of 
Canterbury,  I  am  indebted  for  the  use  of  the  collation  so  made. 

Codex  Tiscuendokfii  Actokum    (p.  211.). 
A  collation  of  this  excellent  MS.  is  given  by  Mr.  Scrivener  who 
quite  agrees  with  me  as  to  the  need  that  existed  for  a  revision  of 
that  which  Tischendorf  had  published  in  his  Anecdota.    Mr  Scrivener 
points  ouj  that  its  date  is  really  1044  ;  it  is  expressed  in  the  MS 
thus  r  <f>y,8,  but  the  stroke  between  y  and  0  should  not  be  taken  for 
iota,  and  thus  we  obtain  6552  =  a.d.  1044;  the  number  of  the  in- 
diction   being  12  for  that  year  (as   stited  in    the  subscription)  is 
decisive  against   1054,  when  the  indiction  waa  7  as  Mr.  Scrivener 
has  shown.     He  bears  a  high  testimony  to  the  value  of  this  MS. 
"  This  copy  contains  only  the  Acts  of  the  AposUes  in  a  mutilated 
condition,  but  it  is  unquestionably  the  most  valuable  cursive  MS  of 
that  b<K)k  yet  known."     I  ought  to  have  pointed  out  above  that  this 
MS.,  if  It  did  not  once  contain  the  Catholic  Epistles  as  a  collection, 
had  at  least  that  of  James ;  for  the  KecpaXaia  of  that  epistle  are  on  a' 
leaf  evidently  part  of  the  MS.  itself,  which  was  loose  when  it  came 
to  England  the  first  time  and   was  in  my  possession,  but  which  now 
IS  bound  into  the  volume  in  the  British  Museum.     "61  "may  be 
conveniently  used  as  the  reference  for  this  MS.  as  that  number  is 
now  unappropriated,  through    Scrivener  having   identified  the   un- 
known Ms.  I/al.  with  1 1 1  of  the  Acts  (CanUb.  Mm.  6,  9.)  ;  see  his 
collations  p.  xxxvi. 

Several  other  MSS.  might  be  mentioned  amongst  the  more  valuable 
cursives;  especially  perhaps  157  (Urb.  Vat  2.)of  the  twelfth  century: 
the  Evangelisterium  of  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in 
the  British  Museum  (Burney,  22.),  designated  "  y."  by  Scrivener,  in 
his  collation  of  the  Gospels:  Trin.  Coll.  Cant  B.  x.  16.,  called  "  w  " 
in  his  recent  volume  (of  the  eariy  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  also), 
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and  a  MS.  at  St.  Petersburgh,  called  Pet.  2.,  by  Muralt  and  Tiech- 
endurf  (vi.  470,  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Imperial  Library) :  the  letters 
in  which  this  MS.  is  written  arc  described  as  upright,  large,  and  simple 
cursives. 

Codex  Ottobonianus  (p.  217.  356.). 

From  Mr.  Bradley  H.  Alford,  I  learn  that  there  is  nofAiny  written 
between  the  Latin  and  Greek  columns,  which  in  fact  stand  near 
together  ;  no  doubt  that  I  was  quite  right  in  the  reading  which  I 
gave  (p.  356.,  foot-note)  of  part  of  what  stands  between  the  columns 
in  the  so-called  fac-similc ;  but  then  these  letters  seem  only  to  have 
sprung  from  the  Greek  tracing  having  been  begun  with  the  beginnings 
of  the  lines,  though  the  paper  was  afterwards  accidentally  moved. 
What  appears  between  the  columns  is  only  the  commencement  of 
each  oj)posite  Greek  line. 


The  Cuhetonian  Syriac  Version  (p.  267.). 

The  actual  publication  of  this  version  by  Dr.  Cureton,  in  1857, 
b:i3  made  its  text  accessible  to  all  who  can  read  Syriac,  or  even  to 
those  who  know  how  to  use  a  literal  construing  of  the  text.  Its 
value  has  been  owned  by  some ;  while  others  liave  depreciated  it, 
and  that  on  the  ground  esjieciully  of  not  knowing  what  it  is.  Thus 
some  reviewers  of  more  zeal  than  knowledge,  and  with  more  preten- 
sion than  either,  laid  hold  of  every  mark  of  antiquity  which  the 
Curctonian  Syriac  displays,  as  though  they  disproved  its  value. 
Thus  this  version  was  stigmatized  for  omitting  the  name  "  Jesus," 
in  Matt.  >.  18.  But  so,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Irenoeus  it 
onyht  to  be :  that  venerable  Bishop  of  Lyons  says  expressly  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  wrote  by  Mattiiew  Christ  without  Jesus.  Also  in 
chap.  v.  verses  4  and  5  are  transposed :  —  yes,  and  we  know  from 
the  express  tciitimony  of  Origcn  and  the  Eusitbian  Canons  that  this 
is  the  right  order.  And  so  we  might  go  on  with  very  many  of  the 
omissions  or  changes  from  what  is  found  in  the  common  Greek  text 
in  which  the  Curetonian  Syriac  upholds  the  readings  which  we  know 
independently  to  be  ancient ;  and  thus  the  evidence  for  their  authority 
is  greatly  strengthened. 

The  Curetonian  Syriac  will  henceforth  take  ita  place  as  part  of  the 
necessary  equipment  of  all  who  would  enter  on  critical  studies  as  to 
the  text  of  the  New  Testament :  those,  too,  who  wish  to  study  the 
ilder  Syriac  forms,  and  who  prefer  its  earlier  condition  to  that  of 
about  the  tenth  century,  will  find  this  version  to  be  a  valuable  aid  to 
them. 

Now  that  the  Curetonian  Syriac  is  published,  we  are  able  to  in- 
vestigate more  points  relating  to  its  history  and  origin.  In  such 
inquiries  the  information  which  Dr.  Cureton  has  collected  and  com- 
municated affords  most  valuable  aid. 

Thus  this  version  waa  known  to  the  Syriac  writer  Bar  Salihi,  Bp. 
of  Amida  in  the  twelfth  century  ;  for  he  mentions  peculiarities  in  its 
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reading  of  so  marked  a  kind  as  almost  absolutely  to  identify  the  ver- 
sion of  which  he  was  speaking  with  this  translation  ;  and  when  the 
twofold  coincidence  of  the  passage  is  considered,  the  identification 
must  be  felt  as  certain.  For  Bar  Salibi  speaks  of  a  version  in  Syriac 
in  which  in  Matt.  i.  8.  the  three  kings  (Ahaziah,  Joash.and  Aiiiaziali) 
arc  inserted;  so  there  they  are  in  the  Curctonian  Syriac;  tliin  miyht 
be  a  mere  coincidence,  but  still  the  identification  would  he  prubu/df. 
But  Bar  Salibi  goes  on  to  suy  that  though  these  three  kings  arc  in- 
serted in  the  genealogy,  there  are  tiftcrwnrds  fourteen  and  not  seven- 
teen generations  specified:  here  then,  there  is  an  inconsistency  ;  and 
just  iw  Bar  Salibi  read  seven  hundred  years  ago,  so  do  we  now.  And 
this  twofold  accordance  has  an  identifying  character:  for  it  is  not  a 
mere  coincidence  of  a  few  cit«d  words,  but  it  is  identity  in  character- 
istic readings,  and  that,  too,  in  points  which  would  be  hardly  likely  to 
be  found  in  the  same  document. 

It  has  been  already  noticed  (p.  269.)  that  in  St  Matthew's  Gospel 
there  are  linguistic  differences  from  the  others.  When  this  is  con- 
nected with  another  part  of  Bar  Salibi's  testimony,  we  find  that  it  has 
a  bearing  on  a  very  imporUnt  and  interesting  inquiry.  For  that 
learned  Bishop  of  Amida  says  that  this  St.  Matthew  is  "a  Syriac 
copy  made  from  the  Hebrew"  so  that  it  is  at  once  suggested  that  the 
Curetonian  text  was  really  formed  from  the  Hebrew  or  Syro-Chaldaic 
in  which  the  apostle  himself  wrote.  Even  if  this  be  not  admitted  .is 
a  proved  fact,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  this  version  was  that  which 
the  Syriac  scholars  themselves  identified  with  one  formed  from  St 
Matthew's  own  Hebrew.  The  student  may  find  much  to  support  this 
oinnion  from  the  examination  of  the  version  itself. 

If  we  wish  at  all  to  consider  the  relation  which  the  Syriac  St 
Matthew  bore  to  the  Hebrew  or  Aramsan,  it  is  illustrated  by  com- 
paring the  Chaldee  portions  of  Daniel  and  Ezra,  with  the  Syriac 
version  of  the  Old  Testament  The  verbal  identity  might  often  be 
striking,  but  accompanied  with  frequent  variation  of  terms.  In 
Matt  vi.  11.,  we  know  from  Jerome,  that  the  Hebrew  St  Matthew 
had  inn  where  the  Greek  has  i-Triova-iov.  We  do  not  find  that  word 
here,  but  we  read  ]ioQ_.j  ]l  .Vi]  "constant  of  the  day,"- (com- 
bining at^^lepov'At  the  end  of  the  verse.)  This  might  have  sprung 
from  the  interpretation  given  to  inn''  morrow  by  morrow,"  and  it  may 
be  illustrated  by  Old  Testament  passages.  Those  who  think  tlut 
»/this  version  had  been  made  from  St  Matthew's  Hebrew,  we  ought 
to  find  -inn  here,  forget  that  a  translation  is  not  a  verbal  transfusion. 

Gothic  Version.     Codex  Argenteus  (p.  301.  teq.). 

In  Uppstrom's  edition  of  this  precious  MS.,  there  is  a  note  at 
Mark  i.  20.,  informing  the  reader  that  ten  leaves  are  not  edited  by 
him  from  the  MS.  iteelf,  but  from  the  oltlcr  editions;  the  reason  of 
this  being,  that  when  the  Codex  was  examined  in  1834,  by  Loebe, 
it  was  found  that  these  ten  leaves  had  been  abstracted;  in  1821  this 
defect  did  not  exist     In  Sweden  it  was  industriously  circulated  that 
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the  theft  had  been  committed  by  some  Englishman,  and  under  this 
unpleasant  imputation  English  scholars  were  laid  in  that  country 
though  without  any  evidence,  or,  indeed,  any  suggestion  toho  the 
thiet  had  been,  or  in  what  part  of  the  fourteen  years  it  wua  com- 
mitted. 

It  is  therefore  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  ten  leaves  have  been 
found,  and  that  too  in  Sweden.  The  thief,  on  his  death-bed.  took 
means  for  putting  the  ten  leaves  into  Uppstrom'e  hands  ;  so  that  he  has 
since  (1857)  published  them  in  the  same  fonn  as  his  edition,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  inserted  in  their  places.  In  reading  the  whole 
account  as  published  now  by  Uppstrom,  no  doubt  can  remain  that 
this  bwedish  abstractor  was  himself  the  inventor  of  the  story  by 
which  he  charged  his  ,own  dishonesty  on  one  of  our  countrymen. 
Ihey  are  now  restored  to  their  place  in  tlie  MS.  at  Upsal.  Uppe- 
^om  gives  a  painful  account  of  his  intercourse  with  this  anonymous 
bwede.  « Piget  singula  referre,  quos  quserenti  mihi  resiwndebat, 
praesertim  quam  maximam  partem  ejusmodi  sint,  ut  potius  ad  occul- 
tandam  veritatem  quam  ad  patcfacicndam  excogitata  et  dicto  esse 
videantur.  . .  .  Deus,  cui  jam  vitas  rationem  reddidit,  scit  quid  vere, 
quid  falso  dixerit ;  ego  vero  oi)inor,  haec  folia  ab  hoc  homine  ante 
hos  quinque  fere  et  viginti  annos  furto  ablata  fuisse,  qua  opiniono 
quum  me  esse  profiteor,  non  possum  non  habere  gratiam  ei,  etiam 
mortuo,  quod  mihi  tandem  ilia  reddidit,  qua  nullo  quoque  negotio 
in  omnem  posteritatem  abolere  potuisset,  et  quamquam  facinus  ejus 
abhorreo  et  detestor,  ex  intiino  tamen  corde  optavi  et  opto,  ut  sum- 
mus  ille  rerum  opifex  potius  se  clementem  quam  severum  judicem 
ei  prajbuerit."  (Prsefat  II.  p.  v.) 
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Notitia  editionis  Codicil  Bihliorum  Sinaitici  aunpiciis  Tmperatoris 
Alexandri  II.  susceptcB.  .  .  .  Edidit  j^noth.  Frid.  Const.  Tischen- 
dorf,  §-c.  §-c.  §-c.     (4to,  pp.  124.     Leipsic,  1860.) 

Tlil8  descriptive  account  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticua  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  demand  a  special  notice.  Professor  Tischendorf  gives 
the  history  of  tlie  discovery  of  the  document,  its  transmitision  to 
St.  Petersburg,  his  own  preparations  for  tlie  publication  of  its  ti^xt, 
together  with  specimens  of  its  readings,  the  entire  text  of  certain 
pages,  and  a  beautifully  executed  fac-simile.  Other  codices  are  also 
described  in  the  same  volume. 

The  portion  of  this  same  MS.,  containing  part  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  Tischendorf  procured  on  his  first  visit  to  the  monastery 
of  St  Catharine,  in  May,  1844,  was  part  of  that  which  was  found 
(he  states)  in  a  basket  witli  other  fragments,  destined  for  the  fire  by 
the  monks.  At  the  time  when  he  publiBlied  this  part  (Codex  Fri- 
derico-Augustanus)  in  1846,  and  for  some  years  after,  he  declined 
to  mention  where  it  had  been  found;  and  once,  when  conversing  on 
the  subject,  he  said  that  more  still  remained,  which  niiglit  at  a  future 
time  be  obtained,  if  the  subject  was  not  too  much  discussed.  How- 
ever, in  1844,  Tischendorf  saw  a  great  deal  more  of  the  same  MS. 
than  the  part  which  he  obtained ;  and  though  he  was  unable  then  to 
procure  the  rest,  he  rendered  the  good  service  of  preserving  from 
destruction  the  remainder  of  this  precious  MS. 

When,  in  1853,  he  again  visited  Mount  Sinai,  he  coulil,  however, 
neither  see  the  rest  of  the  MS.,  nor  could  he  find  what  had  become  of 
it.  His  conjecture  was  that  it  had  been  taken  to  some  part  of  Europe. 
And  it  was  not  unreasonable  that  this  siiould  have  been  eupposed ; 
for,  in  1846,  the  Russian  Archimandrite  Porphyrins  appears  to  have 
seen  the  same  MS.,  and  to  have  observed  especially  the  New  Tes- 
tament portion  of  it,  and  to  have  noted  the  cliaracter  of  the  text, 
though  the  published  account  of  this  did  not  appear  till  1856.  And 
a  little  later,  perhaps.  Major  Macdonald  described  a  very  ancient 
MS.  which  he  had  seen  at  Mount  Sinai,  containing  the  New  Tc»ta- 
ment  in  early  uncial  characters,  which  he  stated  distinctly  to  be 
attributed  to  the  4th  century.  Major  Macdonald  also  mentioned  the 
manner  in  which  the  monks  destroyed  by  fire  ancient  MSS. 
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In  the  early  part  of  1859,  Tischendorf  was  at  Mount  Sinai  for  the 
third  time,  having  been  commissioned  by  the  Russian  Emperor, 
Alexander  II.,  to  search  out  and  obtain  ancient  Greek  and  Oriental 
MSS.  At  this  time,  he  evidently  had  no  idea  that  the  ancient  MS., 
of  which  he  obtained  a  portion  in  1844,  comprised  any  part  of  the 
New  Testament. 

He  thus  describes  his  discovery :  — 

"  On  the  last  day  of  the  month  of  Januanr  [1859],  I  arrived  at 
the  monastery  of  St.  Catharine  for  the  third  time,  and  was  most 
kindly  received  by  the  Sinaitic  brethren.  On  the  4th  of  February, 
when  I  had  already  sent  one  of  the  servants  to  fetch  camels  with 
which  on  the  7  th,  I  might  return  to  Egypt,  while  taking  a  walk 
with  the  steward  of  the  monastery,  I  was  conversing  on  the  subject 
of  the  Septuagint  version,  some  copies  of  which,  as  edited  by  me, 
together  with  copies  of  my  New  Testament,  I  had  brought  for  the 
brethren.  On  our  return  from  the  walk,  we  entered  the  steward's 
dormitory.  He  said  that  he,  too,  had  there  a  copy  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint, and  he  placed  before  my  eyes  the  cloth  in  which  it  was 
wrapped.  I  opened  the  cloth,  and  saw  what  far  surpassed  all  my 
hopes ;  for  there  were  there  contained  very  ample  remains  of  the 
Codex  which  I  had  a  good  while  before  declared  to  be  the  most 
ancient  of  all  Greek  Codices  on  vellum  that  are  extant ;  and  amongst 
these  relics,  I  saw  existing  not  only  those  that  I  had  taken  from  the 
basket  in  1844,  and  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  also  (and 
this  is  of  the  highest  importance)  the  whole  New  Testament,  without 
even  the  smallest  defect,  and  to  this  were  added  the  whole  of  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas,  and  the  former  part  of  the  Shepherd  [Hennas]. 
It  was  impossible  for  me  to  conceal  the  admiration  which  this  caused." 

He  might  well  speak  as  he  does  of  the  thanksgiving  to  God  which 
he  felt  was  called  for  by  this  discovery,  when  he  examined  the  MS. 
in  his  own  chamber,  and  was  ihua/ullt/  aware  of  its  importance  and 
its  contents.  All  the  leaves  were  loose, — many  of  them  were  torn 
into  separate  parts,  — but,  when  arranged,  there  was  the  New  Testa- 
ment complete,  and  much  of  the  Old.  The  monks  consented  that 
Tischendorf  should  be  allowed  to  transcribe  the  MS.  at  Cairo,  if 
their  Superior,  resident  in  that  city,  should  consent.  On  the  7th  of 
February  he  left  Mount  Sinai,  reaching  Cairo  on  the  13th;  no  time 
was  lost  in  obtaining  the  permission  of  the  Superior;  a  messenger 
was  sent  to  Mount  Sinai,  who  went  the  whole  distance  there  and 
back  in  nine  days,  returning  on  Feb.  24th  with  the  MS.  At  Cairo 
he  transcribed  the  MS.  for  publication.  After  various  negotiations, 
the  MS.  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Tischendorf,  Sept  28.  1859,  to 
be  presented  to  the  Emperor  Alexander  II, 

The  fac-simile  edition,  executed  (it  is  designed)  with  the  utmost 
care,  is  intended  to  appear  in  1862,  not  for  sale,  but  only  as  pre- 
sents in  such  quarters  as  the  Emperor  may  think  proper.  Another 
edition  of  the  text,  in  common  types,  is  to  be  published  in  the  usual 
manner. 
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The  portion  of  the  MS,  thus  recovered  consists  of  345  leaves  and 
a  half.  Of  these  199  are  of  the  Old  Testament  (and  Apocrypha), 
the  remaining  147  and  a  half  of  the  New  Testament,  with  Barnabas 
and  part  of  Hermas,  The  Old  Testament  part  contains  a  portion  of 
the  Ist  of  Chronicles,  the  whole  of  Isaiah,  part  of  Jeremiah,  the 
minor  prophets  (except  Hosca,  Amos,  and  Micah),  Job,  PsalmH, 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Canticles;  together  with  the  apocryphal 
books.  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  Ist  and  4th  of  Maccabees,  and  part 
of  Tobit  and  Judith, 

The  order  of  the  New  Testament  books  is,  the  four  Gospels, 
St  Paul's  Epistles  (Hebrews  preceding  the  Pastoral  Epistles),  the 
Acts,  the  Catholic  Epistles,  Revelation.  Then  follow  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas,  and  (after  a  lacuna  of  four  leaves)  the  fragment  of 
Hermas. 

The  antiquity  of  the  MS.  is  determined  by  the  application  of  the 
same  kind  of  palaeographical  arguments  as  have  been  used  in  con- 
nection with  other  MSS.,  especially  the  Codex  Vaticanus.  In  fact, 
the  fourth  century  may  be  considered  as  the  date  previously  esta- 
blished as  belonging  to  the  previously  known  portion  of  this  MS. 

But  besides  the  antiquity  of  the  actual  ink  and  vellum  of  the 
Codex,  the  antiquity  and  character  of  the  text  is  a  subject  of  im- 
portant consideration.  And  here  comparative  criticism  coines  to  our 
aid;  and  this  mode  of  investigation  we  can  apply  to  this  MS.  even 
now,  before  we  know  its  readings  throughout,  from  the  specimens  of 
its  readings  which  Tischendorf  has  now  publirhed.  These,  in  the 
New  Testament,  comprise  the  text  of  Matt  xxvii,  64 — xxviii.  20. ; 
Mark  i.  1— .15. ;  John  xxi.  1—25. ;  2  Cor.  xi.  32— xiii.  fin. ;  Gal.  i. 
1—17.;  2Thess,  ii.  17— iii.fin. ;  Heb.i.l— 7.;  Acts  xxviii.  17— 31.; 
James  i.  1 — ii.  6. ;  Rev,  ix.  5— x,  8.,  and  the  concluding  verses  of 
chap,  xxii.  And  besides  these  portions  of  text,  he  has  given  si)cci- 
mens  of  the  readings  in  various  books,  and  a  fac-simile  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  last  page  of  St  Luke,  An  investigation  carried  on 
upon  principles  of  comparative  criticism  has  the  advantage  of  esta- 
blishing the  point  discussed  as  a  matter  of  demonstration,  and  not  as 
a  mere  question  of  opinion.  The  value  of  this  will  be  felt,  when  it 
is  remembered  that  some  of  late  have  sought  to  disparage  the  Vati- 
can MS.  by  admitting  that  it  does  belong  to  the  fourth  century, 
and  then  alleging  that  to  that  very  age  pertained  the  formation  of 
what  I  have  termed  the  transition  text,  in  which  the  gospels  were 
assimilated,  and  what  belonged  to  one  writer  was  introduced  into  the 
work  of  another.  This  mode  of  undervaluing  the  Vatican  MS.,  or 
any  other,  is  completely  and  conclusively  met,  when  it  is  shown  that 
such  most  ancient  documents  contradict  the  transition  or  mixed  text 
in  all  the  more  characteristic  points  of  detail. 

To  form  therefore  an  estimate  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  I  shall 
give  a  selection  from  its  readings,  noting  the  leading  authorities 
which  accord  with  it  Tischendorf  designates  this  MS.  as  K  (and 
not  as  2,  which  it  was  thought  inight  have  probably  been  taken  as 
its  letter  of  reference);    as   M  therefore  I  shall  cite  some  of  its 
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readings.  The  other  abbreviations  and  letters  of  reference  will  be 
those  commonly  used  in  critical  works,  and  it  will  be  remembered 
that  in  a  portion  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel  S  is  the  Codex  Zacynthius. 

Matt,  i.  5.  Boa  nB.  k.  Memph.  Theb.  ib.  Iw/St/S  mBC*A.  (33.) 
Memph.  Theb.  ^th.  Ver.  6.  om.  o  ^atrCKtvs  kB.  1.  For.  g^-  '■  *. 
Syrr.  Crt.  &  Pst.  Memph.  Tlieb.  Arm.  Ver.  18.  •yevean  kBCPZA. 
1.  S.  Syr.  Hcl.  Eus.  ib.  om.  yap  nBC'Z.  1.  Vulg.  a.  b.  c.  /.  jf  • 
Syrr.  Crt  Pst.  &Hcl.  Memph.  Theb.  Arm.  /ren.  204.  Ver.  19. 
itiyfiaTUTai  K**BZ.  1.  £us.  Ver.  25.  v'lov  ^not  rov  viov  ainrjs  rov 
vpcoToroKov)  nBZ.  1.  33.  a.  b.  c.  y'*  h.  Syr. Crt,  ii.  3,  o  fiaatKtvt 
'lipa)br,sH]iD7a.  1.  b.  c.  k.  Memph.  Eus.  Ver.  17.  ha  'Ie/3»/x.  nBCDZ. 
33.  Vulg.  a.b.c.f.ff*-  Syrr.  Pst.  &  Hcl.  (txt.)  Arm.  ^th.  Juit. 
Ver.  18.  om.  Oprjvos  /cat  mBZ.  1.  Latt.  Syr.  Pst.  Syr.  Hier.  Memph. 
Theb.  ^th.  Just.  Ver.  21.  eia-rikOev  kBC  Memph.  iii.  2.  om.  xai 
Nil.  ff^-  Memph.  Theb.  ^th.  liil.  Ver.  7.  avrov  om.  nB.  Theb. 
Oriff.  ter.  Ver.  11.  v/iar  PaTmfys  kB.  1.  33.  Am.  Jf  •  g*-  m.  Just. 
Cypr.  Ver.  16.  /3aTrr«reetyS«KBC*  (P  ufoiU)  Vulg.jf-/.  Syr. 
Pst.  Memph.  Theb.  ib.  svOvs  avs^r)  HTi[D\  1.  Vulg.  a.  b.  c.f.ff^-g^- 
I.  Syrr.  Crt.  &  Pst,  Memph.  Theb.  Mi\\.  Hipp.  Hit.  ib.  om.  «o» 
(before  epxofi-)  K*B.  Am.  For.  Tol.  Harl*  a.  b.  c.  g*-  h.  Memph.  Hil. 
iv.  3.  irpoaeXOav  (without  airry)  kB.  1.  33.  Vulg.  jf  •  /.  Syr.  Pst. 
Memph.  Arm.  iEth.  ib.  snrev  amtf  xBD.  1.  33.  Vulg.  a.b.c.J^' 
^'•'-  h.  I.  Syrr.  Crt. &Pst  Memph.  Arm.  ^th.  v.  11.  om.  fnjfM 
kBD.  Latt  Syr.  Hier.  Memph.  ^th.  Hil.  Lucif.  Ver.  13.  fiXrf 
0ev  e^a>  KaraTraTtiaOai  kBC  (sic,  not  D.  as  in  Tischendorf  through 
misprint)  1,  33.  Syr.  Hcl.  MS.  Orig.  Ver.  22.  om.  siktj  kBA'- 
Vulg.  ^th.  Orig.  bis.  Ver.  30.  «r  yetvav  ane\07]  nB.  1.  33.  Vulg. 
a.  b.  c.  jff^-g^-  h.  I.  Syr. Crt  Memph.  ^th.  Ver.  39.  pa-Tri^ei  kB. 
33.  fi.  etj  T.  &f  kB.  YeT.42.BosnBD.  Clem.  YeT.4i.ex0povsviuov 
omitting  what  follows,  nB.  1.  (Latt)  Syr.  Crt.  Memph.  Iren.  Orig. 
(quinquics)  Eus.  Cypr.  Hil.  vi.  1.  Trpoa-ex'Te  Se  kZL.  1.  33.  g^-  Syrr. 
Pst  &  Hcl.  Memph.  iEth.  Ver.  12.  atftrjKafuv  nBZ.  1.  Fuld.  For. 
Harl*.  Syr.  Pst  Orig.  bis.  Ver.  13.  om.  the  doxology  kBDZ.  1.  Vulg. 
a.b.  c.jp-  h.  I.  Memph.  Orig.  Text.  Cypr.  Ver.  18.  Kpv^aup  mBD. 
1.  viii.  31.  airoareiXov  rjiuu  nB.  1.  33.  Vulg.  a.  b.  c.  d.ff^g^-  I.  &jt. 
HcL  mg.  MS.  Syr.  Hier.  Memph.  Theb.  Mth.  vt.  19.  i^/coXoi/tfw mCD. 
33.  Yu\g.a.b.c.ff^-g^-h.  Hil.  Ver.  36.  epififuvoi  kB'CL.  x.  3. 
KOi  GaSSatos  (om.  rel.)  nB.  Vulg.  c.ff^-  g*-  I.  Memph.  Theb.  xi.  19. 
Twv  6p7<Bi'  ain-ijj  kB*,  Codd.  ap.  Hier.  Schol.  Grceca.  Syrr.  Pst  & 
Hcl. txt  Memph.  Ana.  MSS.-^th.  xiii.  9.  om-  axoveip  kBL.  a.  e. 
ff^'  h.  Tert.  Ver.  29.  6  ht  ^aiv  nBC.  Vulg.  b.  c.  b.ff^-  »•  g^'  »'  h. 
Syr.  Hcl.  mg.  (MS.)  Ver.  35.  om.  ko(tiu>v  k"B.  1.  e.  Syr. Crt  iEth. 
Orig.  Eus.  Ver.  36.  om.  o  Irftrovs  nBD.  1.  (Latt)  Syr.  Crt  Memph. 
^th.  Orig.  bis.  ib.  huiaa^r)aov  mB.  Orig.  xiv.  6.  yeveatott  ht 
yevopevois  nBDZL.  Syrr.  Crt  Pst  &  Hcl.  txt  Memph.  Arm.  Mth. 
XV.  8.  om.  cyyi^ei  /tot  &  ry  aro/xart  avrwv  xai  mBDL.  33.  (Latt) 
Syrr.  Crt  &  Pst  Memph.  Arm.  ^th.  Clem.  Rom.  Ptolem.  Clem. 
Alex.     Orig.  (diserte)  saspe.    Eus,  Tert.  Cypr.  Hil. 

Mark  i.  2.  Ka6a>s  mBLA.  1.  33.  K.  Orig.  ter.     ib.  tv  T<p  'Ho-ata  ry 
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vpo<fyr,7^  nB(D)LA.  (1.)  33.  Latt  Syrr.  Pst  &  Hcl.  mg.  {White.) 
Syr.  Hier.  Memph.  Goth.  Arm.  MSS.  (/rf«.)  Orig.  ib.  efiirpoirOey 
aov  om.  kBDPLK.  Am.  Fuld.  Tol.  a.  b.  c.  I.  Syr.  Pst  Syr.  Hier. 
Mem[)h.  Schwartze.  Mi\\.  Iren.  Orig.  (diserte).  Ver.  4.  o  fiaini^wv 
rBLA.  33.  Ver.  6.  /cat  ijv  kBL.  33.  Vulg.  b.  d.  jp-  g^-  Memph. 
{Wilkins).  Ver.  11.  gv  aoi  nBD  Gr.  LA.  1.  33.  69.  Vulg.  a. 
c-ff^-ff^-l-  Syrr.  Pst  &  Hcl.  txt  Memph.  (Schwartze).  Goth.  Arm. 
(Zohrab).  ^th.  Ver.  13.  om.  exei  mABDL.  33.  Latt  Memph.  Goth, 
.^th.  Orig.  Ver.  14.  om.  tjjj  ffaatXeias  nBL.  1.  33.  69.  b.  c.  jf  • 
Syr.  Hcl.  ed.  Memph.  Arm.  Orig.  Ver.  16.  xat  -irapartoiv  mBDL. 
33.  69.  Latt  (Syr.  Hcl.  mg.)  Memph.  Goth.  Arm. 

Luke  i.  5.  om.  rov  before  /Saa.  KBRL5.  Ver.  25.  6  Kvpiot.  om.  o 
nCDL.  33.  ib.  om.  to  before  ovtiSos  kB"DL.  1.  Ver.  29.  om.  iSovaa 
nBDLX.  1.  Memph.  {Schwartze).  Theb.  Arm.  Ver.  37.  Trapa  rov 
deov  K'BDLH.  Ver.  66.  /cat  yap  mBC'DL.  (Latt)  Syr.  Hcl.  mg. 
Memph.  Goth.  iEth.  ii.  14.  BvBoxias  K»AB*D.  Latt.  Goth.  Iren. 
Orig.  Tert.  Hil.  Ver.  33.  d  ttott;/}  aurov  xai.  r)  fiTjTTjp  mBDL.  1. 
Vulg.  g'-  Syr.  Hcl.  MS.  mg.  Memph.  Theb.  Arm.  Orig.  (diserte). 
Hieron.  iii.  17.  hiaicadapai  nB.  {a.  e.)  Memph.  Arm.  Iren.  (Lat.) 
ih.  trirvayar/civ  kB.  t.  Arm.  Ver.  23.  xai  avros  tjy  lijcrous  ap^ofteyos 
o><TU  erwv  rptaKovra  kBLX.  1.  33.  69.  Vulg.  b.  c.  g^-  I.  (Memph.) 
Hipp.  Orig.  Eus.  ib.  wv  vios  ws  evofii^ero  nBL.  1.  (a.)  Eus.  iv.  5. 
om.  d  SiafioXos  nBDL.  1.  a.  e.  Mempli.  (Schwartze).  Theb.  Arm.  ib. 
om.  Hs  opo!  vyfrrfKov  nBL.  Am.  Fuld.  b.  g^'  '•  Memph.  Theb.  Ver. 
9.  riyar^ev  he  kBLH.  Syr.  Hcl.  mg.  Memph.  (Tiieb.)  Ver.  17.  fiip\iov 
Tou  Trpo<f)r]Tov  'HcraiouMBLS.  33.  69.  ylm.  a.  b.  Orig.  Int.  Ver.  34. 
om.  Xeytuc  kBLHV*.  Memph.  Orig.  v.  33.  Sta  rt  om.  K*»BLH.  33. 
Memph.  Ver.  36.  STrt/SXT^/xo  aTro  kBDLEX.  1.  33.  69.  Vulg.  b. 
c.  e.  ff.  g'-  I.  Syrr.  Pst  &  Hcl.  Memph.  (Arm.)  Ver.  39.  OeXei 
without  ev0s<os  kBC'L.  1.  Memph.  Arm.  JEt\\.  ib.  ■xpv'^os  kBL. 
Syr.  Pst  Memph.  vi.  1.  om.  hexngpoirpwrfp  kBL.  1.  33.  69,  tit.  b. 
c.  f*.  I.  Syrr.  Pst  &  Hcl.  mg.  Ver.  34.  Savetarp-e  nB2.  ib. 
Xa^eiy  kBLH.  Just.  Ver.  48.  TrXti/ifivprji  kB*LH.  33.  ib.  Bui 
TO  KaXo>9  oiKoSop,6i,<T0ai  avTTjv  nBLH.  33.  Syr.  Hcl. mg.  Memph. 
rJEth.)  Ver.  49.  (n/wTreaevKBDRLH.  1.33.  69.  To/,  ft.  e. /.  viL21. 
.Tip.epa  mL.  69.  Ver.  28.  om.  TrpocfrriTT)!  KBL5X.  1.  33.  KM.  a.  b.  e. 
e.ff.  I.  Syr.  Hcl.  mg.  Syr.  Hier.  Memph.  iEth.  Orig.  Tert.  ib.  rov 
fiairruTTov  om.  nBL5.  1.  Syr.  PstMS.  Syr.  Hier.  Memph.  Arm. 
Orj^.  Ver.  32.  a  \f7«t  mB.  1.  Ver.  37.  17TIJ  tjv  ev  kBLH.  1.  (69.) 
Vulg.  c.  f.  I.  ( Syrr.  Crt.  &  Pst)  Memph.  Arm.  viii.  24.  Bieytp- 
0en  mBL.  33.  ix.  34.  errea/cia^ev  kBL.  a.  x.  25.  xai  Xpyiai'  om. 
/cat  kBLS.  «.  Syr.  Crt.  Memph.  Ver.  36.  ow  om.  nBLH.  1.  (Latt) 
Syr. Crt  Memph.  MS.  Orig.  xi.  48.  paprvpet  e<rrs  kBL.  (^th.) 
Orig.  Ver.  53.  KaKH0ev  e^e\0ovTos  avrov  kBCL.  33.  Syr.  Hcl. mg. 
Memph.  Ver.  54.  Iva  KaTtiyoprjcraxTiv  avrov  om.  kBL.  Memph. 
^th. 

John  i.  3.  ovSsv  K*D.  1.  ^olem.  Clem.  Exc.  Theod.  Orig.  Syn.Ant. 
Eus.  Ver.  4.  «<rTt«'  (not  riv)  hD.  a.  h.  c.  e.  f.  ff.  Syr.  Crt  Theb. 
Iren.    Clem.  Exc.  Theod.  Hipp.    Orig.  Cypr.  Hil.      Ver.    15.    \Ffo>v 
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oin.  kD.  ].i.  Vcr.  18.  /lovoyeifrif  6eos  N»BC*L.  33.  Syrr.P8f.& 
Ilcl.ing.  Memph.  .^th.Rom.  /ren.  256.  Clem.  695,  Exc.Theod. 
Clem.  968.  (deov  ainov  hrjkol  Xeycov,  'O  fiovoy.  6e6s  6  &v  ktX.)  Oriq.  i, 
440/.  {koX  fiovoy.  ye  oiv  6e6f  np.  nonnulloa).  iv.  89*.  438*.  Oria. 
Int.  iv.  92^-  Marcel,  ap.  Eus.  1  9°-  Bus.  c.  Mel.  67''-  o  fiovoy.  viht 
r\  ftovorf.  deos;  c.  Mel.  124'=-  6e6v  hi  xai  fiovoyeytj.  Hil.  I124°-Beq, 
"id  ipsura  unigenito  Deo  e.sse  proprium  Evangelia  testantur,  .... 
cum  unigenitua  Deu8  in  sinu  patris  est,  et  eum  Jesus  Cliristua  super 
omnia  Deua  eat."  (et  in  sequentibua  seepe).  uxnrep  6  Trarrjp  eU  0eot 
et/MjTOt,  OVTQ)  6  vlbs  KiK\rp-ai  fxovoyiinjs  Bios,  \6yos,  kuI  eh  Kvputs  'Irjaovt 
piioTot.  Didymus  de  Trinitete,  lO*'  (p.  27.).  irtpX  fuv  rov  vlou 
ladwtjf  elirsD,  'O  novoyivr/s  6e6s  6  &v  iv  toU  KoKwoit  rov  vaTpos.  id. 
62»-  (p.  140.)  habet  et  33»-  (p.  76.).  Epiphanius,  diserte  {(lovoy.  0eoy 
avTov  ^otTKav  .  .  .  nepl  v'lov  ii  [^iypairrai]  ori  fiovoyevrji  Oeos).  An- 
corat.  c.  3.  (ii.  8.  "•  ""•)  to  Bi  evayyiXiov  i<fn) .  .  .  .  6  ftoviyy.  Oeos  avrot 
i^rrrqaaro.  lib.  iii.  tom.  i.  Haer.  Ixx.  c.  7.  (i.  818»).  lib.  ii.  torn.  2. 
Ilaer.  Ixv.  c.  5.  (i.  6 1 2')  bis  (dis.).  o  ht  rov  6cov  rov  \6yov  fiovoyevi)  Oeov. 
Epist.  St/nodi  AncyrancB  2"  ap.  Epiph.  lib.  iii.  tom.  i.  llier.  Ixxiii. 
8.  (i.  854°-)  Basil.  M.  de  Spir.  S.  c.  vi.  (iii.  12''-)  e.  viii.  /wvoyev!} 
deov  diserte  e  Scriptura  laudat  (iii.  14°).  c.  xii.  (23»-)  in  cod. 
Mosq.  (vid.  Matthnei  N.  Test.  ed.  2.  i.  780.)  vid.  Greg.  Nyss.  i.  192''- 
663*-  ii.  432'>-  447-  478''-  506"=-  595[605]'-  681-  Cyr.  Alex.  iv. 
104°-  V.  p.  i.  137''-  237»-  786«-  Fulgentius  interdum.  Isidorus  Pel. 
6.  iii.  95.  (ap.  Wetst.)  Scriptores  Graeci  et  Latini  stepisaime  habent 
verba  tiovoyivi}?  6e6s,  unigenitus  Deus,  tanquam  nomen  Jesu  in  Scri- 
ptura tributuin,  e.  g.  Greg.  Nyss.  eaepissime,  Greg.  Naz.,  Bas.  Sel., 
Arius,  Lucianus  (a.  pscudo-Lue.),  nee  non  Ewiomius,  Tit.  Bast., 
Gaudentius,  Ferrandus,  Frudentius,  Vigilius,  Alcuinus,  &e. ;  quod  ab 
hoc  loco  ut  videtur  pendet.  |  \  p,ovoyevris  vlos  j-  k"AC'XA.  1. 
rel.  Latt  Syrr.Crt&ncl.txt.  Syr.  Hier.«c.  Arm.  iEih.(Platt) 
Jren.  255.  Hipp.  c.  Noet.  5.  (10).  Orig.  i.  440'-  (ap.  De  la  Rue). 
Syn.Ant.  (Routh  iii.  197).  Ens.  in  Pa.  440»-  c.  Mel.  86- "•  92"'- 
123'''  142"'  o  Bi  vio9  IxPVM^T-i^oi  &v]  fwvoyivjjs  0e6s,  175»'  Hil.  520*- 
83l«- 852- 873*- 874- 905'.  vid.  7VW.  adv.  Prai.  8.  ^<Aana*.  vid. 
Bas.  M.  iii.  23»-  (ed.)  iii.  358"-  Greg.  Nyss.  iii.  648-  ii.  466-  Cyril. 
Alex,  v,  p.  i.  365"'  vi.  90'''  ex  hia  nonnulli  (vid.  supra)  vere  legebant 
Beot,  quae  vox  post  fiovuyeirqs  fucillime  mutaretur  a  llbrariis  (vid.  Joh. 
iii.  16.  18.  1  Joh.  iv.  9.)  ctin  hoc  loco  Scripturte  et.in  citutionibus, 
un&  litterd  tantum  mutatS  (fc)CetTC);  /xovoy.  Otos  cum  ait  in  Sacris 
Scripturia  aira^  Xeyofuvov,  propterea  judicio  nonnullorum  hsec  lectio 
evitanda  est.' 


'  III  tills  one  iiistnnce  I  have  given  at  length  (he  evidence  for  and  against  the  reading, 
■o  as  to  show  what  autburitiei  do  really  supiMjit  ftoyoyfytii  fcai  and  what  ophold 
fL4>yvytni!  ••lot.  The  stiitcment  is  here  givon  just  aa  it  stands  in  my  Greek  Testament, 
with  the  precise  references  to  the  Patristic  citations. 

When  in  my  "History  of  the  Printed  Text"  I  drew  attention  to  this  passage,  it  led  (o 
lis  iliscustion  by  Ezra  Abbot,  Jr.,  in  an  Appendix  to  Professor  Andrews  Norton's 
**  Itciisons  for  not  believing  the  Doctrines  of  Trinitarians  "  (second  edition),  pp.  448-«69. 
Us  point*  out  rightly  that  I  hud  incorrectly  alleged  Phabadiiu  for  the  reading  iwmynii 
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Joh.  iv.  1.  o  Jrjaov?  (for  o  icvpiot)  kD.  1.  A.  Vulg.  a.  b.  c.  e.  I. 
Syrr,Crt.P8t.&Hcl.txt.  Mempli.  Arm.  Ver.  21.  irtcrrfi/e  nBC'DL. 
Theb.  Grace.  Orig.  xiii.  2.  yeivop.evov  kBLX.  ^th.  Orig.  quater 
ib.  IvairapaBoi  avr,  \ovBas1.ifiQ>vos  laxapuiirr)/  kB(L)X(M).  \\i\<r,.b. 
(j).  Memph.  Arm.  Orig.  Ver.  12.  xai  averreatv  kBC*.  a.  e.  Syr.  PsL 
Memph.  ./Sth.  Orig.  iv.  Ver.  19.  ■niarevarfre  before  orav  yev.  «H. 
Frag.  Nitr.  L.  Aw.,  a.h.  e.g.  Memph.  {M\k\.)  Orig.  ter.  Ver.  26. 
^a^ai  ovv  kBCLX.  33.  (a).  Orig.  iv.  437"-  444- 

Theae  readings,  being  a  portion  of  those  given  by  Tischendorf  .as 
specimens,  will  serve  the  purpose  of  comparative  criticism  ;  they 
show  that  K  does  in  many  points  belong  to  the  same  class  of  text  as 
the  other  more  ancient  documents.  Amongst  other  readinga  speci- 
fied it  may  be  of  interest  here  to  state  that  K  like  B  does  not  re- 
cognise the  last  1 1  verses  of  Mark  xvi. ;  that  it  omits  the  portion  of  ' 
John  V.  4.  &c.,  that  is  of  doubtful  or  less  than  doubtful  authority  ; 
that  ia  does  not  contain  the  history  of  the  adulteress  John  viiL  In 
Rom.  v.  1.  it  reads  a  prima  manu  exoifitv,  in  I  Tim.  iii.  16.  it  has 
(as  all  acquainted  with  criticism  would  know  must  probably  be  the 
case)  or  e<^avtpa>0q;  in  Eph.  i.  1.  the  words  ev  ^<j)ea(p  were  originally 
not  there ;  thus  the  doubt  of  their  genuiiiencaa,  which  ia  also  gathered 
from  B*,  is  materially  confirmed.  In  Acts  xx.  28.  the  reading  ia  w- 
«X»;<7tav  Ton  0eov.  It  ia  ncedlees  to  state  that  it  does  not  contain  the 
mention  of  the  Heavenly  witnesses  in  1  John  v.  7.  In  Rev.  i.  5.  it 
has  r(p  ar/airasyri  fifjuis  Kai  Xvaavrt  (add.  rjp.ai')  ck  ran'.  Ver.  6.  xai 
eTToiTjo-ev  rjfiaf  fiaaiKeiav  (add.  Kai^)  iepeis. 

In  the  Epistles  its  accordance  with  A  is  great,  for  there  A  has  far 
more  affinity  (as  comparative  criticism  proves)  with  the  most  ancient 
and  unaltered  text 

But  besides  tiie  results  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  specimens 
of  the  readinga  which  Tischendorf  has  aelected,  a  judgment  may  be 
formed  from  the  portiona  of  text  which  he  has  printed :  a  collation 
throughout  of  some  of  these  passages  with  the  common  text  will 
therefore  now  be  given.  Readinga  marked  •  are  those  subse- 
quently altered. 

ttot  (an  error  which  origina^d,  I  believe,  in  revising  in  the  proof-sheet  the  name  which 
hud  been  intended  for  Prudmiiui),  and  his  remarks  have  led  to  a  re-examination  of  the 
whole  of  the  evidence.  It  appears  to  be  roost  clear  that  not  only  is  fu>rr,'ri)t  «««  the 
ancient  reading  of  MSS.  and  some  versions,  but  also  of  the  fathers  gmaalls  i  for  ilnae 
that  have  both  readings  in  the  prcRent  copie*  of  their  works,  evidently  do  support  that 
which  is  not  in  the  later  Greek  text,  with  which  those  who  copied  their  writings  were 
familiar  t  and  the  doubtful  passages  most  give  way  to  the  txprttt  mentions  of  ttot  by  the 
same  writers  as  the  reading  in  this  pbice.  Mr.  Abbot  has  entirely  failed  in  his  endeavour 
to  show  that  Patristic  citations  are  wholly  a  matter  of  nncertainiy.  When  some  moil 
ancient  MSS.,  some  versions,  and  some  frtthers  support  a  reading,  we  may  be  sure  that 
sncii  fathers  followed  what  they  had  iu  their  copies.  I  do  not  here  foUow  oot  Mr.  Abbots 
remarks  on  the  theological  bearing  of  the  passage ;  it  presents  no  difiSculty  with  the 
readine  »«.  to  him  who  believes  that  the  son  is  "  God  of  the  sobstance  of  His  Father 
begotten  before  the  worlds:"  but,  as  f«r  as  I  can  jndg^  Mr.  Abbot  do«  "ot  ro,lly 
apprehend  what  those  who  hold  the  do<trinc  of  the  Trinity  really  do  ^l'«^« >  o\ "**  ">« 
(ioilhead  of  Chris^  and  the  Propitiation  wrought  in  the  shedding  of  hu  blood,  are  of 
»u.h  impoittnc*  to  them.  Dogmatic  grounds  are  no  reason  for  r«jecUng  or  accepting  a 
reading  for  the  genuineness  of  which  there  is  good  evidence. 
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ib.  om.  ivdvs.    ib. 
\rjcrovi  {om.  o)  rrrt 


Matt  xxviii. . 

1 .  Maptafi  1}  Ma7S.  2.  icai  vpoaiXOav.  ib.  om.  airo  rrji  ffvpas.  3. 
om.  i}y  Be  rj  etSea  atrrov*.  ib.  owret  ^ta)!*]  wr  x**  ^"^  X***'  ^'  ^T**^ 
Or/crav  air  vexpoi.  5.  om.  ratf  yvi'cu^i*.  ib.  <f>ofiridi)Tai'.  6.  om.  0 
Kvpios.  7.  etTToc]  etTTa".  8.  airfX^ouo-oi.  9.  om.  tuf  S«  .  .  .  .  t.  p,a6i)- 
Tais  avrov.  ib.  Itjo-oit  (om.  o)  vTnjvTijaev*.  10.  aBe\(f)ois  {om.  iiov). 
\h.  aireKOa><Tiv~\  t\6<M>(Tiv* ■  \h.  Kai,  eKsi.  11.  a»T;77iXzn'.  1 2.  Xaj3oin-Ef] 
eiroiTftTav' .  13.  oTt  an/e  enrarc.  14.  om.  ain-oj/.  ib.  Troirjcoy/ifv.  15. 
apyvpia  {am.  ra).  ib.  <uj]  KaOois**.  ib.  ei}>Tifii(rdrj.  ib.  /ie;^t]  iow*. 
17.  om.  airr^).  18.  om.  ain-oiy*.  19.  om.  oyv.  20.  *i^t  /led  t'/iwf. 
ib,  om.  afir)v.     (No  eubscription) 

Job.  xxi.  (from  -  o-Tjy  tt/j  Tj/3.  ver.  1.) 

2.  01  ui'ot  Z<j9.  3.  £f7;X0oi'  ouc.  ib.  eve^tfcrav. 
tKOTTiaaav*  (but  aco  obelized).  4.  om.  tjSt;*.  ib, 
Toi'  at-y.  ib.  eyvataav,  5.  I»;r.  (om.  o).  ib.  om.  rt*.  6.  o  Be  enrev] 
X£7ei*.  evpr)<TeTe^  add.  at  Be  eiirov  Bi  oXtjs  ttji  wktos  exoTruKTafiev  xai 
ovBev  eXafiofiev,  eiri  Be  tw  (Ttp  prjfiart  ffaXovfiev'*.  ib.  effaKop  ovv]  oi 
Be  effaXov*.  ib.  i.tr)(vov.  8.  ry  aWy  irXoiapui}.  ib.  aXXa.  9.  avefirjcrav*. 
ib.  PTTt  T»;v  y?".*  11.  eve^T]  ovv  ^ifimv.  ib.  £tr  ttjv  71JV.  13.  om.  om'. 
14.  Tovro  Be  rjBij.  ib.  om.  avrov.  15.  Icuva]  om.*  (Imavov**).  ib.  irXfoi/. 
16.  TraXti'  XF/et  avra){om.  Bevrepov'  add.  to  /8**).  ib.  Si^uuf  Ict^ai/voi;. 
ib.  om.  vat*.  17.  ^ifjuov  layavvov.  ib.  eXirTnj^ij]  add.  Be*,  ib.  (^iX«tr] 
pram.  urai*.  ib.  Xf/ei  atrroj,  Ki/ptE.  ib.  Travra  av.  ib.  «cai  Xpyet  aorp 
{om.  6  ir]aovs).  18.  ray  ;)^£i/3ar]  rriv  ■)(eipav* ■  ib.  aXXot  f(u<row<TU»  <re.  ib. 
0K7ft  OTTOu]  irovqaovaiv  <rot  o<7a*  •  airoKTOvaiv  ue  oirov".  20.  om.  oaco- 
Xou^ouvra  or*,  ib.  eiwe^  Xeyei*  &  a<frf.  airrm.  21.  tovtov  ovv  iB<i>v. 
ib.  eivev  rep  Irjaov.  ib.  om.  Kvpie.  22.  /tot  axoXovOei.  23.  ovrot 
o  Xo7or.  ib.  ou/e  ftTrfv  Se  (om.  Acat).  ib.  om.  ri  irpos  ae*.  24.  6  /cat 
ypai^as.  25.  ttoXXo  d  eiroiTjaev.  ib.  ouS'  airroi'.  ib.  ■)(Q>pi}aiiv.  ib. 
om.  a/ti7V.     (Subscription  evayyeXiov  Kara  Iwavvriv.) 

2  Cor.  xii.  &  xiii. 
1.  ab  init.  prcBm.  ei**.  Kav)(a<T0ai,  Be  ov  (rv/npepov  fiev,  eXev(To/uit  Be 
ets.  5.  om.  ov'  (add.'"  ut  vid.)  6.  om.  rt*.  7.  aiTOKaXvylre<i)v  Bio  Iva, 
ib.  SoTovo*.  ib.  om.  iva  fiTj  {nrepaipeop,ai'.  9.  Bwa/in,  om.  fwv*. 
ib.  T«X«tTat*.  10.  v^peaiv  ev]  iifip.  /cat*,  ib.  evarfKais*  (corr.').  ib. 
ev  <rTev.'\  KOi  arev.* .  \\.  om.  Kav)(ci)fUvos.  12".  ev  aijfieuns^  arjfieion 
re'.  13.  rjacriodijTe*.  14.  rpnov  tovto  erotfuos.  ib.  om.  vfuov.  ib. 
aXXa  bis.  15.  ft  /cat]  om.  /eat*,  ib.  arfaira*.  ib.  rieraov*-  16.  «aT- 
evapKTiaa  vfjuov  aXXa,  1 9.  iraXtv]  iraXat*.  ib.  Karevavn.  ib.  ^eou 
(om.  Toi;*).  20.  epij.  21.  eX^ovror  /tov*.  ib.  Taireivcoay)  fie,  xiii. 
1.  ab  init.  pram.  tSou**.  ib.  iva  pn-t*.  ib.  7;  Tptwi'.  2.  om.  ypa/jxo. 
4.  om.  ei*.  ib.  aaOevovfUP  <tw  avr^  aXXa  ^ijcrofiev  aw  avrip.  6.  om. 
1;*.  ib.  ypuTTos  Iijo'ovs.  7.  tVa  ^fiets*.  8.  oXXa.  9.  ont.  8j  (post 
Toin^o)*.  10.  6  Kuptor  e&a/tfi' ^t,  13.  om.  afir/v.  (Subscription  ir/)o» 
Kopiv0iovt  /9.) 

2  These,  iii. 
2.  o  Kvpios  eariv*.     4.  om.  t/itti/.      ib.  om.  Kai  ante  iroitne*-     5, 
KarevOrfvai.       6.  7ra/3eXo/3«]  -fioaav*.  -ffov**.       8.  aXXa.      ib.  wxrot 
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«atW«.  10.  om.  TOVTO*.  U.Bui.ovKvp,^vJp^Ph<rovj(puno^ 
Ty\lZ^n<rov^urr^*-  U.  p<a^<rrre.  IS  on,  a^.r,v  .  (Sub- 
Bcription  -rrpos  0eo-<raXow/«et»  (add.  ffTixw*-  P""     >; 

Aots  xxvii'u  17.  ovBev  evavnov fin. 

18  :l"vom;.  ib.  ^  ^PovXo^o]  add.  ^'.  9.  M"^  -  ^-,- 
ib  «oT,rY0P«»'.  20.  7rap«aX^<raA  iB.  £.va«A  .b.  Iagpa,,X.  ^l. 
iLf  Tb  "aTa  aou.  22.  a/.o.<rat  -jrapa  cov.  lb.  ,/tt.  eart..  23. 
ei-n-av.      id.   ""ti*  uuu.  1     „„    ^^*      \y,    nm  to,    ib.  M<ui/a£&)r. 

„Xtfof.     ib.  Buip^vpa^evoi:    .b^om.  t.       '"-./""J^-.h^^.^^..     jb. 
24    Kat  ot  it«f  ovv*.      25.  a<rvp4a>voi  -re*.      lb.  Trepi   "^«''"'       .'"i 
Lv    'I.^'^v.  \h.ei-nov.  ib. /3X^t«".  27.  .^ax-^,]  .^ap-^,  . 
ib    LtVa^..     ib.  om.  .atTi,  .«p8ta  cru.a..t.*.     ib.   "^y^'  Jfx 
ToT/nX:.-  3?.%r;::T0.*.     (Lbsciiptiou  .pa^e.  a.o.- 

ToXxOf.) 

■Rev   ix    5.  avTiav  i>t rfv  V«»^<^°'  ^-  ^-  ,  „    .  ;i, 

6. ^:;; .V  ib.  ^^.^j- ,  j-  '>-T;m  t:ri i  -  -  ib  in 't: 

Ke^pa  ^i  ev  {am.  v)-     ih.  f,  e^ovaui  {om.jcai).       » 1- ^""^  " 
:;rcrt.  iac^c}.  TO.  /3a.tX.a  to.  ory-   VL^.^Tb    Zra  *       U 

om.  .at  ab  init.  ib.  'h^'^y^^ai^  Z^Zl' X^ovcr^A  ib.  o  ^0,. 
«  TO,.  /cepaTo..  .  14.  ^"""""^  ^„n,e  ^TotMoo/t.  ib.  om.  -tat 
-"^   '^""•ib^'X/r;;     Ye.TlJrpaT^A-r'lb.S.o.uptaS.. 

7.WrrWJa   LVTtxt.t.a.^''ib.  3..ai.at.       21.  .op^.ta,] 

TTOvrjpuis'-  ,  .  ,  2.   /cat  fx""  ^  ^• 

X.  1.   *at  tptj]  /cat  »,  ^ptf  .      lb.  /c£j^  a  a  ^^^ 

ib.   ,..:^M-..       >\"'^J"^r%otatYW---       ib.'Tat/^auT. 
'^^'-     '^-/'.Xlrib    ;mTa.%.a,^aL..      ib.  om    M«t.     ib. 

'^'"';:;X.    ib   2,  a^o.    I  aZv  Jb^^u^v.    ib.  ..  t^  ?--0  -•  -*; 
oo-a  £Xa\.    ID.  /w?  air"*.    "•  '  ,        -i  ^,    eoTiv 

ib.    om.    -.at   T7,.    BaXa^oav    /cat   Ta  ..   a.^  .  .    '''■    l"". 
■•\      T     .,Ti\'  cv      ib    Tou  a/Y7.  Toi;  epo.     id.  fr£A.£oi/T/. 

;i;.i;o,.  T  Ja  Za.  (om.**)  .at  .pxoM-  -x^  .pX".  /«  t,v(add.  x«     ) 
ti  xaf)ti  Tov  /a/  tv  fura  to>v  arfmv  ap-vv :  — 
airoKaXv^eis  uaavvoV 

i,oJ  ♦»,„«*•  are  those  of  different  ancient  hands, 
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rently  be  found  that  one  at  least  of  these  has  carefully  corrected 
the  errors  of  the  original  scribe ;  indeed  it  seems  not  improbable 
that  such  a  corrector  may  have  been  the  person  whose  business  it 
was  to  revise  what  had  been  written  by  a  mere  mechanical  copyist. 
For  a  full  apprehension  of  the  value  &c.  of  the  corrections,  we  must 
wait  the  appearance  of  Tischendorrs  edition.  The  antiquity  of  the 
text  is  manifest;  and,  as  an  additional  witness,  it  will  be  found  that 
K  is  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  B,  and  the  few  other  MSS.  of  the  oldest 
class.  Even  though  it  may  be  less  accurately  written  than  B,  it 
appears  to  be  of  the  same  age  and  its  value  may  be  about  as  great ; 
its  discovery  confirms  the  position  previously  taken,  that  each  newly 
discovered  MS.  of  the  greatest  antiquity  does  in  fact  present  the 
features  of  the  ancient  and  not  the  modified  or  blended  text. 
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INDEX  I. 

INDEX  TO  THE  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  TEXTUAL  CItlTICISM  OF 
TIIK  NEW  TESTAMENT. 


AccKyn,  employed  by  Euthalini,  83.     Not 

found  in  ibe  nldest  MSS.,  S5. 
AdditioTu,  common,  59. 
Arller  on  the  Jenmalem  Syriae  Tereion,  284. 

On  the  Syriae  Apocalypse,  281. 
^desiut  and  the  ^^thiopians,  313. 
^thiopic  fHcsimile,  323.     MS.  described  by 

Home,  321.     MSS.  used  by  Plutt,  318. 

nn/«.  New  Testament,  &c.,  first  published, 

316.     Version,  315.     Version  of  end  of 

St.  Mark's  Ciiitpel,  320.     Version,  mis- 
takes of  rendering,  &r.,  319. 
Africa^  jealousy  of  revision  in,  242.     Tlie 

rei^ion  where  the  J^atio  versions  began, 

230. 
African  Latin  text,  241. 
Aijritmenis^  general,  of  copies,  47. 
Alhrr  on  1  John  v.  7.,  387. 
Alcuin  corrects   f^itin  copies,  247.     MSS. 

correcteil  by,  248. 
Aliline  edition,  118. 
Alexander'B  comjuests  lead  to  the  diffusion 

of  Greek,  10. 
Alexandrian  MS.  (A),  152. 
Alexandrian    readings    often    adopted    by 

Scliolz,  101.    Recension.  Griesbach'a,  73. 
Allix   notices  the  older  writing  of   Cod. 

Ephrxmi,  166. 
Al/nrtfi  edition,  142.     Remarks  on  Lach- 

mnnn,  135   341.  nolt,  136.  note. 
Alter'i  edition,  131. 

Amhrotian  Gothic  palimpsests,  305,  $06. 
Amiatin<u,  Cbdex  (Latin),  253.     Uae<l  by 

Sixtiis  v.,  251. 
Ammonian  sections,  30. 
Ammonian  version,  298. 
Ampiificationaf  56. 
Ancient  divisions,  30. 
Antioeh,  suggcKted  as  the  place  where  the 

text  was  changed,  45. 
Antiocheian  creed  dixis  not  contain  1  John 

*.  7.,  365. 
Antwerp  Polyglott,  Feshito  in,  260. 
Aiiriit    terminations    in    Now    Testament 

Greek,  16. 
ApotUilic  Fathers,  382. 
Application  of  results  of  criticism,  389. 
Arabic  versions.  324.     When  made,  325. 
AryenlniB,  <^(idex  (Gothic),  301. 
Armmiiin  MSS.  not  Lnliniied,  312.     Ver- 
sion, 309. 


\AAaemani  on  the  Jerusalem  Syriae  Lcetion- 

ary,  285. 
AtAaruuiiu,  335. 

Athens,  literary  pre-eminence  of,  9. 
Attic  Greek,  permanence  of,  9.    Its  relation 

to  the  common  dialect,  10. 
Atticisms  in  New  Tejitamcnt  Greek,  13. 
Augiensis,  Codex  (F),  197. 
AugiensiSf  Coilex  (Latin),  255. 
Augustine,  I  John  v.  7.   unknown  to,  362. 

To  Jerome,  on  jealousy  of  revision,  242. 

On  old  Latin  versions,  234. 
Authorities,  how  gathered,  400. 
Autktrrity,  origiinil,  not  afTected  by  mistakes 

of  copyists,  389.      Of  Scripture,  not  set 

aside  by  criticism,  389. 
Aymon^s  mutilation  of  Cod.  Claromontanus 

191.  

Bjirnuni*a  fragment,  204. 

Barberini  fragmrnts,  204. 

Barberini  readings,  1 12. 

Bar-Hebraus,  on  the  Philoxenian  Syriar, 
274. 

Barnabas,  333. 

Barretts  Collation  of  Cod.  Montfortianns, 
215.     Edition  of  Cod.  Dublinensis,  181. 

Barsalibeei,  Codtii,  contains  John  viii.  1  — 
11.,  282. 

Baraatibteus  citea  another  version  of  John 
viii.  1—11.,  283. 

BartolcccCa  Collation  of  Codex  Vaticanuj, 
161. 

Bashmuric  version,  298. 

Basil,  335. 

Basilianus,  Codex  (B),  206. 

Basllecntis,  Codex  (E),  200.  Codex  (1), 
208. 

Bellarmine'a  preface  to  the  Clementine 
Vulgate,  251. 

Benedictine  text  of  Jerome's  version,  253. 

Bengeta  Apparatus  Criticus,  129.  Edition, 
128.  Matured  judgment  on  families 
cited,  69.  Para((raph  divisions,  35.  Sug- 
gests systems  of  recension,  67. 

Benson  on  1  John  v.  7  ,  386. 

Benlley  procures  a  Collutinn  of  Cod.  Vati- 
canus,  101.  Esliniate  of  the  Vnlgiite, 
253.  IVoposid  ccliliiiii,  1j7.  On  lliu 
Sixtine  anil  ('lcni<iiiinc  VicI^.hl.  a.')2. 
Use  of  ratri>iic  cM'l'.-nci,  -'U'l. 
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£en(/!ry  (Tliomns)exiiininca  Cod.  Vaticanus, 

162. 
Bermltin'i  edition  of  S'.  John'a  Gospel  in 

the  Harclcan  Syriac,  37G.     On  the  Fhi- 

loxenian  Syriuc,  274. 
Biza  denies  the  purilj  of  the  New  Tesia- 

ment  Greek,  21.      Critical  use  of  Cod. 

Bozie,  170.     Editions,  124. 
£»<7.  Codex  (D),  169. 
Birch,  collations  of,    131.     Collate*  Cod. 

Vaticanus,  162. 
Blanchini't  edition  of  Cod.  Brixianus^  238.  | 

of  Cod.  Forojuliunsis,  254. ;  of  Cod.  Vcr- 

celleniiis,  237.  ;  of  Cod.  Veroncnsis,  237. 
BlackweU  (in  part),  defends  tha  purity  of 

New  Testament  Greek,  22. 
BMiensa,  Codices  (Latin),  239,  240. 
Bode'i  Latin  version  of  the  .£thiopic  text, 

317. 
Botnurianu;  Codex  (G),  199.      (Latin), 

241. 
Boetticker't  edition  of  the  Acta  in  Memphi- 

tic,  292. 
Boivin'a  extracts  from  Cod.  Ephrtemi,  166. 
BombaaiuB    sends   Erasmus    extracts   from 

Cod.  Vat.,  1 58. 
Boreelii,  Codex  (F),  200. 
Bon/ianus,  Codex  (T),  180. 
Botoring  (Sir  J.),   on    the  Complutensian 

MSS.,  121. 
Brtalhingt  not  found  in  the  oldest  MSS.,  25. 
Bredenkamp   collates    the  Armeninn   New 

Testament,  311. 
Bretcia  MS.  (Latin),  238. 
Brtacia  MS.  and  the  Italic  revision,  286. 
Buchanan  t  edition  (incomplete)  of  the  Fe ' 

shito,  262. 
Burgat'i  defence  of  1  John  t.  7., 364.     On 

1  John  V.    7.  (five   works),   387.    (two 

works)  388. 
Burk't  edition  of  Bengel's  apparatus,  129. 
Bntler  on  1  John  v.  7.,  386. 
Bulhuann  aids  Lachmann,  134. 
Bi/zanline  standard,  was  there  any  ?  96. 


Cjljmt  on  I  John  v.  7.,  385. 

Cahnel  on  1  John  v.  7.,  385. 

Campianuj,  Codex  (M),  202. 

Canont,  Eusebian,  30. 

Canlabrigiemii,  Codex  (see  Codex  BeueX 
169. 

Capitulath  Vaticana,  30. 

Cam,  Cardinal  de  St.,  inventa  his  chapter*, 
34. 

Carulinu*,  Codex,  179. 

Carthuni  edition,  324. 

Caryophiliu  and  the  Barberini  readings, 
113. 

CoMtiodoroun  comparea  Jerome'a  revision 
with  the  old  Latin,  246. 

Cattiglione't  Gothic  researches,  304. 

Catturji,  fourth,  transition  text,  44. 

Cerda,  De  la,  publishes  the  Velezian  read- 
ings, 111. 

Change;  intentional,  hardly  found,  65. 


Ckaptert,  ancient,  30.  In  the  Acts  and 
Epiatlea,  32.  Latin,  introduced  into 
Greek  copies,  33.     Modem,  34. 

CkaracUriatic  variations,  47. 

CharacUrutict  of  Gricsbach's  recensions,  71 

CharacUrittict  of  New  Testament  Greek 
12. 

Chttrltmagne't  Bible,  247.  Caosea  Latin 
copies  to  be  corrected,  247. 

Chemical  restoration  of  Codex  Dublinentia^ 
181.     Of  Codex  Ephnemi,  167. 

Chrytntlom,  335. 

Cicero  on  the  diffusion  of  Greek,  11. 

Citationt  as  sources  of  Criticism,  329. 

Clarke  on  I  John  v.  7.,  386. 

C/aromontaniu,  Codex  (Latin,  St.  Matthew)^ 
238.     (Latin)  of  St.  Paul,  241. 

Clattification  of  documents,  66.  Of  I^Oia 
copies,  241. 

Clemens  Anglicanos  on  I  John  T.  7.,  388. 

Clement  of  Hume,  332. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  333.  On  Meta- 
phrases, 39. 

Clement  VIIl's  edition  of  the  Vnlgate,  251. 

Clementine  and  Sixtiue  Vulgate,  differences, 
256. 

Oermont  MS.  (D),  190. 

Cudex  of  the  Acta  precored  by  Tischendorf, 
211. 

Codex  Alexandrinus,  (A),  152.  Whenca 
brought,  152.  Described,  153.  Colla- 
tors of,  155.  Edition  of,  by  Woide,  155. 
Facsimile  of,  157. 

Codex  Amiatinus  (Latin),  253.  Used  by 
Sixtus  v.,  251. 

Codex  Argenteus,  taken  from  Prague  to 
Sweden,  301.  Found  again  in  Holland, 
301.  Repurchased  for  Sweden,  SOL 
Contents  of,  307.     Specimen  of,  303, 

Codex  Augicnsis  (F),  197.     (Latin),  255. 

Ok&x  Basileensis  (E),  200.     (1),  208. 

Codex  Bosilianns  (B,  Rev.),  206.  Edition 
by  Tischendorf,  206. 

Codex  Beta  (D),  169.  HUtory  of,  170. 
Description  of,  170.  Edited  by  Kipling, 
170.  Age  of,  171.  Facsimile  of,  176. 
Latin  text  of,  237. 

Codex  Boenierianns  (G),  199.  Published 
by  Matthsi,  199.     (Latin),  241. 

Codex  Bobbiensis  (Latin),  239,  24a 

Codex  Boreelii  (F),  200. 

Codex  Borgianua  (T),  180.  Edit«d  by 
Giorgi,  480. 

Codex  Bnxianus  (Latin),  236. 

GhUx  Bnxianus  and  the  Ilala  of  Angu*- 
tine,  236. 

Codex  Campiann*  (M),  202. 

OiexClaromontanns(D),  190.  Described, 
190.  History,  191.  Mutilated  by  Ay» 
mon,  191.  Missing  part  restored  by 
Lord  Oxford,  192.  Edited  by  Tlachaa- 
dorf,  192. 

Codex  Claromontanua  (Latin)  of  St  Mat- 
thew, 238. 

Codex  Claromontanua  (Latin)  of  St.  Tuu, 
241. 
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Ciidex  Coislinianus  (H),  194. 

Cudei  Colbertinus  (22),  212.  (33),  209. 
(Latin),  237. 

CihUx  Corbeiensis  (T..atin),  240. 

Cudex  Cottonianos  (J),  177. 

Codex  Cyprius  (K),  201. 

Codex  Dublinensis  rescriptus  (Z),  180. 
Writing  discovered  by  Barrett,  180. 
Edition  of,  by  Barrett,  181.  Chemical 
restoration  by  Trcgelles,  181.  Fac- 
simile  of  (Z),  182. 

Cvdex  Ebnerianua,  facsimile  of,  220. 

Cudex  Epiiriemi  (C),  166.  History  of, 
166.  Collations  of,  166.  Chemical  re- 
storation of,  167.  Publication  by  Tis- 
chendorf, 167.  Correctors  of,  1 67.  De- 
scription of,  1G8. 

Cudex  Forojuliensis  (I..atin),  254. 

Cuilex  Fuldensis  (LatinX  254. 

Codex  Guclpherbytanus  A  (P),  1 79.  Edited 
by  Knittcl,  179.  Tischendorf 's  proposed 
edition,  179.  note.  History  of  the  pa- 
limpsest, 179.  note. 

C(x/u  GuelpbcrbytanasS(Q),  179.  Edited 
by  Knittel,  179. 

Cudex  Harleianus,  6598,  facsimile  of,  224. 

Cu<iu  Laudianus(E),  187.  Described,  187. 
History,  187.  Edited  by  Heame,  188. 
Facsimile  of,  189.    (Latin),  240. 

Cudex  Lcicestrenis  (69),  210. 

Codex  Monacencis  (X),  195. 

Codex  Montfortinuus,  213.  Barrett's  col- 
lation of,  215.  Dobbin's  collation  of, 
216.     Facsimile  of,  217. 

Codex  Mosquensis  (V),  203.     (J,  K),  205. 

Cudex  Mutincnsis  (H),  205. 

Codex  Nanianus  (U),  202. 

Cudfi  Ncapolitanus  Regiua,  218. 

Cudex  Nitriensis  (R),  183.  Noticed  by 
Cureton,    183.      Collated  by   Tregelles, 

183.  Prepared  for  publication,  184. 
Coilei  Ottoboniensis,  217.  Facsimile  of  2 1 7. 
Coilex  Palatinus  (Latin),  237. 

Codex  Passionei  (or  Angelicus),  G,  J,  205. 

Codex  Purpureus  (N),  177.  Its  existing 
portions,  177.  Published  by  Tiachendorf, 
177.     Facsimile  of.  178. 

Cudex  RavianuB,  218. 

Cudex  Regius  (L),  194.  Edited  by  Tis- 
chendorf, 194.     (13),  212. 

Cudex  lUiedigerianus  (LatinX  239. 

Coilex  Saogallensis  (A),  196.  Published  by 
Rettig,  196. 

Codex  San-germanensis  (  E).  1 93.  Descrip- 
tion and  age,  193.  History,  193.  (Latin) 
of  Sl  Paul,  241. 

Codex  Seidclli  L  (G),  201.     IL  (H),  201. 

Odex    Tischendorfianns    rescriptus    (IL), 

184.  iv.  (r),  203.     iiL  (A),  203. 
Codex  Toletanus  (Latin),  255. 

Gidex  Vaticanus  (B),  158.  Early  known, 
158.  Described,  158.  Used  for  the 
Roman  LXX.,  161.  Collations  of,  161. 
Facsimile  of,  165. 

Oidex  Vaticanus  679  (38),  211.  351  (S), 
202. 


Codex  Vcnetus  (209),  212. 

Codex  Vercellensis  (Latin),  237. 

Codex  Veroncnsis  (Latin),  237. 

Codex  Vindoboncnsis  (Latin),  238. 

Codicet  Corbeicnses  (Latin),  238. 

Codicet  San-germanenses  (Latin),  238. 

Coialin  fragmenU  (U),  194.  Schulia  (F), 
2U5. 

CMert  MS.  (Latin),  237. 

Colberlinut,  Codex  (22),  212.     (33),  209. 

Colinofut,  edition  of,  123. 

CuUalimi  of  Rirch,  131.  Of  Moldenhawer, 
131.  Of  Scrivener,  145.  Of  Tischen- 
dorf, 137.     Of  Tregelles,  141. 

Celuetiane  ii.  15.,  how  misinterpreted,  33. 
rtote. 

Common  additions,  59. 

Common  dialect  of,  Greek,  10.  Based  on 
Attic  Greek,  10. 

Comparative  criticism,  148. 

Complutensian  edition,  119.  MSS.,  120. 
Note  on  1  John  v.  7.,  360.  note.  New 
Testament,  facsimile  of,  359. 

Compounds,  new,  in  New  Testament  Greek, 
14. 

Colgate  readings,  60. 

Conjecture,  critical,  149. 

Constantinopolitan  recensioii,  Griesbacb's, 
1*. 

Constantinople,  copies  of  the  Goapels  sent 
thither,  43. 

Continuous  writing,  25. 

Contractions,  usual,  183.  note.  Mistakes 
from,  54. 

Coptic  versions  287. 

Corbeiensis,  Codex  (Latin)  of  St.  James. 
240. 

Corbey  MS&  (Latin),  238. 

Corrections  by  copyists,  62. 

Correctoria,  248. 

Cosmos  Indicoplenstea  on  the  Cath.  Epp.  in 
Syriac,  259. 

Cottunianus,  Codex  (J),  I  77. 

Critical  conjecture,  needless  and  mischiev- 
ous, 149. 

Critical  rulea,  343. 

Criticism,  application  of  materials,  842. 
Application  of  results,  389.  Compara- 
tive, 148.  Textual,  defined,  t.  How  mis- 
apprehended, 23.  Preliminary  studies, 
4.     Real  object  of,  2.     Sources  of,  147. 

Cri'to  Cantabrigiensia  on  1  John  v.  7.,  387. 

CarceUaus's  editiona,  124. 

Curetonian  Syriac,  267.     Contents  of  the 

MS.,  267. 
Cursive    writing,    when     introduced,    25. 

MSS.  of  importance,  207. 
Cyprian,  336.    Shown  not  to  dt«  1  John  v. 

7.,  370. 
Cgprius,  Codex  (K),  201. 
Cjin^  of  Alexandria,  S35. 
Cyi/Zu  and  the  Slavonic  version,  326. 
Cyrillus  Lncaria  sends  Cod.  Alex,  to  Eng- 
land, 152. 
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Damjivs  (leaireB  the  LBtin  to  be  revised, 

243. 
Davidson  on  1  John  V.  7.,  388.     Oa   the 

SyrUc  Apocalypse,  281. 
l)t  Dieu'M  edition  of  tlie  Syriac  ApocAlypse, 

280.     Publishes  John  viii.  I— 11.  in  Sy- 

riac,  282. 
De  Wttte  cited  en  New  Testament  forms, 

16.     On  Gricsbach's  system,  76. 
Dia  Tasar6n,  Tatian's,  30.  40. 
Difficulties  in  Scriplnre,  398.    Bcmoved  by 

copyists,  S4.  63. 
Dionyaiut  of  Alexandria,  33.1.     On  1  Tim. 

iii.  16.,  339. 
Dionyiiut  of  Corinth  notices  false  readings, 

39. 
Division  of  words,  wroni;,  30. 
Divisions^  ancient,  30. 
Divisions  of  the  subjects   specially  consi- 

ilered,  6,  7. 
Dobbin's  Collation  of  Codex  Montfortianus, 

216. 
DoOrowsky  collates  the  Slavonic  New  Tes- 
tament, 327. 
Documents,  classification  of,  66. 
Dvricixms  in  Now  Testament  Greek,  13. 
Dublin  palimpsest  of  St  Matthew  (Z),  180. 


E^NERUftvs,  Codex,  319. 

Edessa,  place  of  the  origin  of  the  Peshito 
Syriac,  259. 

JSrfiVtonof  Aldus,  118.  Of  Alford,  142.  Of 
Alter,  131.  Of  Bengcl,  128.  Of  Coli- 
nteus,  123.  Complutensian,  119.  Corin- 
thians, Stanley's,  137.  note.  Of  Fell, 
125.  OfGriesbach(first),  131.  Of  Mace, 
128.  Of  Matlhtei,  131.  Of  Mill,  128. 
Romans,  &c.,  Jowett's,  137.  note.  Re- 
velation, Trcgdics's,  139.  Of  Scholz,  132. 
Of  Tregclles  (in  the  press),  141.  Of 
Wells,  126.     Of  Wetstein,  129. 

Editions  o(  BeiA,  124.  Of  Curcellffius,  124. 
Of  the  Elzevirs,  124.  Of  Erasmus,  117. 
Galatians  and  Ephcsiana,  Ellicott's,  144. 
Of  Lnthm.inn,  134.  Of  Stephens,  123. 
Of  Tischendorf,  138. 

Egyptian  versions.  287.  Early  existence 
of,  288. 

Egyptian  version,  a  third,  298. 

Eichhom  on  the  old  Latin  version,  230. 
note.  His  accordance  with  Hug's  system, 
87. 

Ellicott's  editions  of  Galatians  and  Ephe- 
sians,  144. 

Elzevir  editions,  194. 

Emh/n  on  1  John,  v.  7.  (three  works),  388. 

Etigelbreth  publishes  fragments  of  a  titird 
Egyptian  version,  298. 

Ephrami,  Codex  (C),  166. 

Ephrem  and  his  work%  336.  His  doubtful 
Greek  works,  337.  noU.  On  Syriac  ver- 
sion, 258. 

Epistles',  when  collected,  25. 

Epistolare,  36. 


Eramui's  editions,  117.    Notei,  mistakct 

01  to,  110.  nott.    Suggests  the  charge  of 

latinising,  107. 
Erpenian  Arabic,  324. 
Eugenius's  use  of  1  John  v.  7.,  372. 
Eusebian  Canons,  30. 
Eusebius,  335.     Sends  copies  of  the  Gospels 

to  Constantiniipic,  43.     His  text  accords 

with  Origcn's,  43. 
Euthalius  employs  accents,  33.     And  sti- 

cliometry,  26. 
Evangeliarium,  36. 
Examples  of  application  of  criticism.  Matt. 

i.  18—25.,  345.     Matt.  xiv.  22 xv.  20., 

349. 
External  form  of  New  Testament,  24. 
Exnak  and  the  Armenian  translation,  310. 


Fjcuuilk,  .Xthiopic,  323.  Of  Codex  Alei- 
andrinus  (A),  157.  Of  Codex  Vaticanus 
(B),  165.  Of  Codex  Bezie  (D),  176.  Of 
Codex  Dublincnsis  (Z),  182.  Of  Codex 
Ebncrianus,  220.  Of  Codex  Laudianus 
(E),  189.  Of  Codex  Montfortianus,  217. 
OfCodexPurpureu8(N),  178.  Of  Com- 
plutensian New  Testament,  359.  Of  a 
Lectionary,  224. 

Families  suggested  by  Bengel,  67. 

False  accusation,  sin  of,  136-  note. 

Fathers,  early  used  as  critical  authorities, 
340.  Greek,  330.  Ignorant  of  1  John 
V.  7.,  364.     Mo<les  of  citation,  330. 

Fells  edition,  125. 

Fleck's  collation  of  CJodex  Amiatinns,  153. 

Fadus  cum  Griecis,  109.  (See  also  Ad- 
denda.') • 

Ford  edits  the  Thebaic  version,  296. 

Form,  external,  of  New  Testament,  24. 

Forms,  Now,  in  New  Testament  Greek,  13. 

Formuliensis,  Codex  (Latin),  254. 

Fetdick't  correction  of  Hug,  62.  note. 

Fourth  century,  transition  text,  44. 

Fragment  of  Hebrews  at  Moscow  206. 

/ro^nta  Coi8liniana(H),  194.  Published 
by  Montfaucon,  194.  Pcnisina  (Latin), 
255. 

Fragments  of  later  uncial  MSS.  of  Qospeli 
204. 

Fragmentum  Harleianam,  207.  Uffenbath- 
ianum,  206.     Woideanum,  180. 

Franeker  Arabic  Codex,  325. 

Frankisk  not  the  language  of  Codex  At- 
genteus,  303. 

FrvmentiuM  and  the  .Ethiopians,  3 It. 

FuldensU,  Codex  (Latin),  254. 

Future  subjnnctive  in  the  New  Testameol, 
16. 


GAtKLEitn  and    Loebe'i  edition   of  the 

Gothic  version,  307. 
Gataker  denies  the  purity  of  New  Test*- 

ment  Greek,  22. 
GaugengigFt  edition  of  the  Gothic  veniOT, 
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Georgian  version,  328. 

Cr'iWyi'j  edition  of  Codex  Borgianus,  180. 

Edition  of  Thebaic  fragments,  295.    Pub- 

liblics  fragments  of  a  tliird  Egyptian  vcr- 

aiuji,  298. 

Gloss,  I  John  V.  7.  originally  a  marginal 

in  Latin,  .'162. 
Gospels,  collected  in  the  time  of  Trajan, 
25.     Confused  in  their  readings  by  copy- 
ists, 40.     Copies  procured  for  Constajiii- 
iiople,  43.     Most  ancient  MSS.  of,  151. 
Giithic  version,  299.    The  parts  extant,  307. 

I'alimpsest,  facsimile  of,  305. 
Ciithx,  ilieir  divisiuns  and  locations,  299. 
Grttcn-Latini  (Codices),  text  of,  113. 
Grammar  us  alt'ecting  intcr)>ri-'lation,  17. 
(yri/innni/ic(i/|>eculiaritics  of  New  Testament 

Urcik,  15. 
Gieek,   characteristics  of  New  Testament, 
12.    Common  dialect,  10.    Fitness  of  for 
Ihe  common  revclntion,  II. 
Greek  language,  diflusion  of,  8.     How  ef- 

leiied,  9.     Cliuroctcristics  of,  8. 
Green  (Hev.  T  S.),  on  grammar  as  affecting 
intcrprelaiiou,    18.   iiute.     Ou  the  Greek 
ciimniun  dialect,  10. 
(ircenJieUTa  edition  of  the  Feshilo,  262. 
Grigories,  the  two,  335. 
Gregory  I.  uses  Jerome's  revision,  246. 
Gregory  Tliuumaturgus,  335. 
GrieJiach  on  the  enumeration  of  titles,  31. 
On  1  John,  v.  7,  386.    Miireprescnicd  by 
Norton,  70.  note.     On  Latinising  MSS., 
115.      Opposed    by    Matlliaei,   76.      His 
collection  of  readings  from  Origen,  341. 
First  edition,  131.     Secoud  edition,  132. 
His  Mclcteinata,  84.     His  SyniLoUe  Cri- 
li<ie,  132.     His  system  described  by  De 
Wetle,   76.     Opposed  by   Laurence,  88. 
His  first  theories  on  recensions,  71. 
Grosse  asserts  the  purity  of  New  Testament 

Greek,  22. 
Gutbier's  edition  of  the  Peshito,  261. 


IIji.ks  on  1  John  v.  7.,  387. 

Harclean  revision  of  the  later  Syriac,  272. 

JIarclean  Syriac,  critical  use  of,  277. 

ifurlcian  fragment,  207. 

Harmony,  Tatian's,  30. 

Hearne's  edition  of  Codex  Landianus,  188. 

litbraisms,  instances  of^  19. 

Hebrew  colouring  of    the   Greek    of   the 

LXX,  18.     Of  the  New  Testament,  18. 
HegtsippuM  on  Syriac  version,  258. 
Heinsius   deities   the    purity   of    the    New 

Testament  Greek,  22. 
Hellenistic,    the   term    as   applied  to    New 

Testament  Greek,  21. 
Hellenistic  Greek,  misuse  of  the  term,  21. 
Henteniiu  edits  the  Vulgate,  249. 
Hesychian  recension,  78. 
Hexaplar  Syriac,  Old  TesUmenl,  273. 
Hey  on  I  John  v.  7.,  386. 
nJary,  336. 
Hippolytus,  334. 


History,  early,  of  the  text,  37.  Of  the 
printed  text,  116. 

Hojf'mun  cited  on  ihspiration,  22.  note. 

Home's  (lUv.  T.  II.)  account  ol  M«r» 
Gotliic  discoveries,  .''04. 

Home  (Kev.  T.  il.)  on  an  ^ihiopic  MS., 
321.  (Jn  1  Joint  V.  7.,  358.  «•</.  Un 
list  of  works  on  I  John  v.  7.,  384.  On 
Mattliu:i's  procedures,  77. 

Horsley't  parapliruse  of  1  John  v.  7.,  374. 

Horl'i  collation  of  a  Latin  MS.,  2.15. 

Hug  examines  and  describes  Codex  Vati- 
catiuH,  162.  His  mistjnotation  of  Jerome 
corrected,  78.  note.  His  recension  sy&ieni. 
78. 
Huyshe  on  1  John  v.  7.,  387.  On  Wise- 
matt  on  1  Jolin  v.  7.,  388. 


loNJTivs,  332, 

Ignatius  the  Jacobite  patriarch,  260. 

Iiijlections  in  New  Testanient  Greek,  16. 

Insertions,  exuiiiple.4  of,  55. 

Inspiration  Ami  ciilicism,  393. 

Integrity,  sulisUiitial,   of  New    Testament 

books,  402. 
Interpretation  and  criticism,  394. 
Interpunction,  tint  traces  of,  26.     In  MSS. 
when  frequent,  29.     Varying,  as  in  John 
i.  3,  4.,  25. 
lonicisms  in  New  Testament  Greek,  13. 
Iota  post  or  subscribed  not   found  in   the 

oldest  MSS.,  25.  51. 
Irenteus,  383.     On  false  interpretations,  39. 
On  MatU  i.  18.,  38.     On  a  various  read- 
ing, 37. 
Iricfs  edition  of  Codex  Vercellensis,  237. 
Itacism,  50. 

"  Itala,"   mentioned    by    Augustine,    234. 
Not  the  old  Latin  version,  235.     Tlte  re- 
vised version  of  Upjier  Italy,  235. 
Italian  revision  of  Latin,  241. 
Interchanges  of  vowels,  SO. 


JjMKs  of  Edessa,  his  writings  confounded 
with  those  of  E|)hrem,  337.  On  Syriac 
versions,  259. 

James,  Thomas,  Bcllum  Papale,  256. 

Jealousy  of  revision  in  Africa,  242. 

Jerome  misquoted  by  Hug,  78.  Not  llie 
author  of  the  "  Prologue  to  the  Cath. 
Epp.,"  372.  On  old  Latin  versions,  235. 
Revises  the  Latin  version,  44  To  l)a- 
masus  on  revision,  244.  Re\ision  of 
the  Latin,  243.  Revision  disliked  iu 
AfncA,  242.  Revision  gradually  intro- 
duced into  use,  246.  Revision  gradually 
corrupted,  247. 

JerwKilem  Syriac  Lectionary,  some  readings 
noticed,  287.     Syriac  version,  284. 

John  L,  V.  7.,  365. 

Jonah,  passage  in,  altered  by  Jerome,  242. 

Jones's  collation  of  the  MS&  of  the  Peshito, 
264. 

Joseph  and  the  Armenian  translation,  310. 

Jowelt  on  I  John  v.  7.,  386. 

Jvwelt  ( B.),  eil ition  of  lloiiians,  &c.,  1 37.  note 
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Junge  denies  the  purity  of  New  Teitomcnt 

Grctlc,  22. 
Juiiiui't   edition    of   tbe   Gothic  OotpeU. 

302.  ^ 

Jutlin  Martyr,  333. 
Juynbvll  on  Arabic  veraions,  325. 


KRiTHtx  on  1  John  t.  7.,  38S. 
Kiplina'a  edition  of  Codex  Bczsb,  1 70. 
Kniltel  on   1  John  T.  7.  (translated),  387. 

His  edition  of  the  Codicea  Gnelpherby- 

tani,  179.     Of  fragments  of  the  Gothic 

Epistles,  303. 
Krasintky  on  Slavonic  regions,  326.   nott 

327.  note. 
Kiuter't  reprint  of  Mill,  126. 


Ljchmakh'i  editions,  133.    His  own  claims 
and  expectations,  137.     His  uso  of  pa- 
tristic authorities,  34 1 .    His  use  of  Codex 
Fuldensis,  254. 
La  Croze  contributes  Momphitic   readings 

to  Bcngcl,  294. 
Language  of  the  New  Testament,  8.     Ori- 
gitial,  needful   to   be  well   Itnown   by  a 
critic,  5. 
Latin  chapters,  when  introduced  into  Greek 

copies,  33. 
Latin  copies,  classification  of,  241. 
Latin  Fathers,  33G. 
latin  MSS.  of  the  old  version,  237. 
Latin  version,  revised  by  Jerome,  44.  243. 
Old,  chamcti ristics  of,  232.     (Old),  one 
and  not  many,  233.    Originates  iu  Africa. 
230. 
L/itin  versions  prior  to  Jerome,  230. 
Latin  words  in  the  New  Testament,  14. 
Latinising,  charge  of,  107. 
Lnndianus,  Codex  (E),  187.     (Latin),  240. 
Laurence  opposes  Griesbach's  system,  88. 
Lecliunaries,  36.  221. 
Lectionary,  I,atin,  cited  by  Klabillon,  255. 
i<«  on  an  ./EthiopicMS.,  321.     Referred  to 
against  Nolan's  false  assertions,  93.  iio<e. 
His  edition  of  the  Peshito,  262. 
Lee  (W  )  on  Inspiration  quoted,  398.  nott. 
Leicester  MS.  (69.),  210. 
Lessons,  ecclesiastical,  36. 
Leusdat  and  Schaaf 's  edition  of  the  Peshito, 

261. 
lexicography  of  New  TesUment  Greek,  12, 

IS. 
Leyden  MS.  of  the  Syriac  Apocalypse,  280. 
Lieder's  edition  of  the  Memphitic  Now  Tes- 
tament, 293. 
Liturgical  notes  transferred  to  text,  59. 
Loebe  and  Gnbclentz's  edition  of  the  Gothic 

version,  307. 
Lord's  Prayer,  na  road  by  Origcn,  56. 
Lucas  Brugensis  edits  tho  Vulgate,  249. 
Lucian's  recension,  78. 
Lucifer,  336. 
Lye's  edition  of  tho  Gothic  Gospels,  302. 


Mack's  edition,  128. 

Muctdunian    supremacy,    dilTmion    of   tht 
Greek  language  through,  10. 

Madden  Sir  K,  his  account  of  obtaininK 
Charlemagne's  Bible,  247. 

Mai  discovers  Gothic  PalimpsesU  804. 
On  the  history  of  the  Codex  Carolinus 
179.  note.  On  ••  Speculum,"  240.  I  lis 
edition  of  Codex  Ckromoiitanus  (Latin) 
of  St.  Matthew,  238.  His  prepared  edi- 
tion  of  Codex  Vaticanus,  163. 

Manuscripts,  Latin,  of  the  old  ver»ion,  237 

MbS.,  most  ancient  of  the  Gospels,  151 
Notation  of,  151.     Palimpsest,  162 

Marcion,  a  corrupter  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 38. 

Margin,  readings  in,   transferred   to  text, 

Mariana  and  the  Velciian  reading!,  m. 

On  Arabic  version,  325.  note. , 
Marsh  on  Stephens's  6'  and  Codex  Beta, 
174.    On  1  John  v.  7.,  387.    On  the  Ve- 
lciian readings,  112. 
Marshall  and  the  Memphitic  New  Testa- 
ment, 289. 
MarHanay's  edition  of  Codices  Corbeienses. 
238.  240.  ^ 

Martin  on  1  John  v.  7.  (three  works),  385. 
Massman's  edition  of  the  Gothic  veraion. 

308. 

Materials  for  criticism,  application  of,  342. 

Matthai  on  Cod.  Bcza;,  172.  note.    Opposes 

Griesbnch,   76.      His   edition,   131.     His 

edition  of  Codex  Boemcrianus,  199. 

Meanings,   new,  of  words   in  New  Testa- 

niciit  Greek,  13.  15. 
Memphitic  version,  287. 
Menolitgia,  36. 

Mental  prerei/uisiles  for  a  critic,  4. 
Mercator  copies  part  of  the  Gothic  lexL 

301. 
Meropius  lands  in  .Ethiopia,  31S. 
Metaphrases,  39. 

Methodius  and  the  Slavonic  version,  326. 
Michaelis    (J.  H.)   denies    the    purity  of 

New  Test.  Greek,  22. 
Michadis   classifies   varioas   readings,  61. 
On   1  John  v.  7.,  373.     On  1  John  T.  7, 
386.    On  the  Peshito,  265.   His  reeensioa 
system,  77. 
Afico  collates  Codex  Vaticanns,  161. 
MiddleUm  (Bp.)  on  Codex  Bene,  17J.    On 

1  John  V.  7.,  377.  386. 
Miesrob  and  the  Armenian  translation,  809. 
Mill's  edition,  125.     Use  of  patristic  evi- 
dence, 340.     Use  of  versions,  929. 
Millii  Annotatianes,  &c.  (on  1  John  v.  l.\ 

.•184. 
Mingarelli  edits    portions   of  the   Thebaio 

version,  295,  296. 
Mixed  text  described  by  Griesbach.  74. 
Ma^sn- Gothic;  300. 
Moldenhawer,  collations   of,  131.     His  re 

port  on  the  Coinpliitensian  MSS.,  120. 
Monacensit,  Codex  (X),  195. 
Mont/orl  MS.,  213. 
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Moral  fteVrng,  perverted,  of  Lachmann't 
censors,  136. 

Mural  prerequisites  for  a  critic,  4. 

MoriUon  notices  the  Gothic  version,  301. 

Moscow  fragment,  204.  Fragment  of  He- 
brews, 206. 

Moses  Aghelaus  and  the  Philoxenian  Syriac, 
267. 

Moses  Chorenensis  and  the  Armenian  trans- 
lation, 310. 

Moses  of  Mardin,  259. 

Mosifuensis,  Codex  (V),  203.     (J,  K),  205. 

MUnttr  edits  Thebaic  fragments,  295.  Pub- 
lishes fragments  of  a  third  Egyptian 
version,  298. 

Muralt's  professed  edition  of  Cod.  Vati- 
canus, 163. 

Mulintnsis,  Codex  (H),  205. 


NiKUKvs,  Codex  (U),  202. 

Neandtr  on  the  Slavonians,  &c,  326.  note. 

Neapolitan  fragment,  204. 

JVeapolilanus,  Codex  Regius,  218. 

Jfew  Testament  Greek,  characteristics  of, 
12. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  on  Complntensian  text 
of  I  John  V.  7.,  359.  On  1  John  v.  7., 
385      Paraphrase  of  1  John  v.  7.,  376. 

Nitrian  MS.  (K),  183.  Palimpsest  frag- 
ments, 184. 

Nolan  on  1  John  v.  7.,  386.  On  the  Greek 
Vulgate,  92.  False  accusations  of  Eu- 
sebius,  93.  note.  Repetition  of  calumnies 
against  Origen,  93.  note.  Uncharitable 
conjectures,  93.  note. 

Nrrtons  misrepresentation  of  Griesbach, 
73.  noU. 

Notation  of  ass.,  151. 


Omissiohs,  examples  of,  60. 

Optative,  rare  in  New  Testament  Greek,  1 6. 

Order  of  words,  52. 

Origen,  334.     Quotations  of,  42.  132.     On 

the  readings  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  56 

Recension  by,  imagined  by  Hug,  78.  80. 

83      On  the  state  of  tbe  Greek  text,  41. 
Orme  on  1  John  v.  7.,  388.     Ostro-Gothe, 

299.  Ottobonianns,  Codex,  217. 
Owen's  attack  on  Walton,  125.  note. 
Oxford,  Earl  of,  restores  tbe  missing   part 

of  Cod.  Claromontanns,  192. 
OzUe  on    1  John  v.  7.,  386,  387.     Older 

MSS.  preferred  by  Jerome,  44. 


PscMOMius,  rules  of,  288. 

Pagninus  makes  verse  divisions,  34. 

PalatiM  MS.  (I«tin),  237. 

Palestinian  recension  of  Hug,  64. 

Palimpsest  MSS.,  152. 

Palmer  sends  MSS.   of  the  later  Syriac  to 

Europe,  271. 
Pamphilus,  no  recension   ascribed   to,  86 

Stichometty,  27. 
Papyrus,  Egyptian,  24. 
Paragraphs,  Bcngel's,  35. 


Parallel  passages  altered  by  copyists,  54. 
Y'liru  fragment,  204.     MS.  (13;,  212.    I'o- 

lyglott  Arabic,  324. 
Passionei,  Codex  (G.  J),  205. 
Paul,  a  Syriac  translator,  273. 
Peculiarities     of     New    Testament    Greek 

arising  from  tho  sul>jccts,  20. 
Persic  Gospels,  328. 
Perusina  Fragmenta  (Latin),  255. 
Penhito,  Syriac  version,  258.     Additions  to, 

278.     Critical   use  made  of,  264.     First 

known  in  Europe,  259. 
Peter  of  Alexandria,  335. 
Pfochen  asserts  the  purity  of  New  Testa- 
ment Greek,  22. 
Pharez  on  1  John  v.  7.,  386. 
Philology,  395.     Connected  with   theology, 

23.     Decisive  as  to  the  character  of  New 

Testament  Greek,  23.     Us«  of,  as  applied 

tn  the  New  Testament,  1 5> 
Philoxenus,  270. 
Phraseology  of  tbe  Greek  New  Testament, 

18. 
Plaits  collations  of  .Xthiopic  MSS..  317. 

Edition  of  tbe  .£thiopic  New  Testament, 

317.     On  some  .A:thiopic  MSS.,  319. 
Pocoche's  edition  of  Syriac  Cath,  Epp.,  278. 

Notice  of  the  later  Syriac,  27 1. 
Polycarp,  332. 

Pulucarp  and  the  later  Syriac  270. 
Polygloll  (Walton's)  Persic,  328. 
Parson  on  1  John  v.  7.,  386. 
Porter  on  1  John  v.  7^  388. 
Portions    of   the    Greek    New   Testament, 

earliest  printed,  1 17. 
Possinus  and  the  Barl>erini  readings,  112. 
Postell  aids  the  edition  of  the  Peshito  New 

IVstamcnt,  260. 
Pruxaposttilus,  36. 
Prerequisites  for  a  critic,  4,  5. 
Prevosl's  collation  of  Piatt's  .£thiopic  text, 

318. 
Principles  of  criticism,  343. 
Printed  text,  history  of,  1 1 6. 
Propaganda  edition  of  the  Peshito,  261. 
Punctuation  in  MSS.,  29.   Not  authoritative, 

29. 
Purists,  mode  of  argnmentation,  23. 
Purity  of  New  Testament  Greek  asserted  by 

H.  Stephens,  22.     Pfochen,  22.     Grosse, 

22.     Blackwell  (in  part),  22. 
Purity  of  New  Testament  Greek  denied  by 

VskUa,  21.    Beza,  21.    Junge,  22.     Hein- 

sius,  22.     Gauker,  22.     J.  H.  Michaelis, 

22. 
Purpureas,  Codex  (N),  177. 


Quotations  and  criticism,  397. 
Quotations  exhibiting  the  state  of  the  text, 
40. 


RAriAKus,  Codex,  218. 

Readings,    Burberini,    112.      IJonflate,    60 

Of  1    John   V.    7.,    355.      Sporadic,    64. 

Various,  48.     Veleziun,  111. 
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ItKeiuion,  the  term  used  by  Scmler,  70. 

Ilecr.naim-iytlem  of  Hug,  78.  Of  Miubaelis, 
77.     OfNolaii,  92.     Of  Sclu.U,  94. 

Jiecmsiom,  discussions  on  Inter  theories, 
88.  Grieshach's  fiKt  theories,  71.  More 
iDiitured  th<!orieg,  72.  Results  of  riis- 
cuiisions  oil,  1U4.  Suggested  by  Bengel, 
67. 

JUcent  text,  46. 

Jteyiua,  Codex  (L),  194. 

lUlattun  of  Mbis.  cxiiibited,  106. 

ItiUii/'a  edition  of  Cod.  SuiigalleiisU,  196. 

lievised  IjUXn  copies,  241. 

Htvitioni  early  discussed,  85. 

Jlesults  of  criticism,  application  of,  389. 
Of  discussions  on  recensions,  1114. 

lievdation^  Trcgclles's  edition,  139 

lierUion  of  the  I.atiii  by  Jerome,  243. 

Htitss^  cited  on  Lcctioiiaries,  221.  note.  On 
Slavonic  KISS.,  327.  nole. 

Uhrdigerianus,  Codc.\  (I^tin),  289. 

Riillry  on  the  Syriac  versions,  276.  And 
later  Syriac,  271. 

Rinck'n  tenniiiology,  103. 

Jtieu't  collation  of  tlio  Armenian  New  Tes- 
tament, 312. 

ItMiger  on  the  wrilin((9  of  Ephrein,  337. 

JtuUa,  no  copies  of  tJio  New  Testament  iiv 
that  form,  25. 

Soman  Arabic,  324. 

limit,  prevalence  of  Greek  in,  11. 

Jiumish  versions  of  Scripture,  falsified,  390. 
note. 


SjiJTiga'$  edition  of  Codex  Colbertinus, 
237. 

Stihidic  version,  295. 

Si.  Geniiain  MSS.  (Latin),  238. 

Sangallcnait,  Codex  (A),  196. 

San-Germanennis,  Codex  (E),  193.  Latin 
of  St.  Paul,  241. 

Sdiaafft  eililion  of  the  Fcshito,  261. 

Svlinii  on  an  Arabic  version.  326.  On 
1  John  V.  7.,  388.  Edition,  132.  Fa- 
milies, specimens  of,  100.  Itccensiun 
system,  94.     System  considered,  95. 

Sckwartze'i  edition  of  tlie  Memphiiic  Gos- 
pels, 290. 

Scrivener  against  the  testimony  of  versions, 
226.  On  Laurence's  Examination,  91. 
On  Nolan's  Inquiry,  93.  On  "  Wiseman's 
Conjecture,"  232.  nate.  On  Scholz's  sys- 
lini,  102.  note.  "CoUatiou"  cited,  102. 
Collations,  145. 

Sections,  Ammonian,  30. 

Seidclii  I.,  Codex  (O),  201. 

Seidehi  II.,  Codex  (H),  201. 

Sender  on  1  John  v.  7.,  385.  On  Latinis- 
ing MSS.,  114.     On  recensions,  70. 

Septuayini,  llebrew  colouring  of  its  Greek, 
18. 

Seputvedu't  letter  to  Erasmus  (see  also  in 
Addenda),  108. 

Simon  on  I  John  v.  7.,  385. 

Sionita,  Gabriel,  ediU  the  Teshito,  260. 


SinaiHc  fragments,  205. 

Siztine  and  Clementine  Vulgate,  differ- 
ences, 256. 

Siilut  V.  authorises  Am  Vulgate,  250.  His 
edition  of  the  Vulgate,  250. 

Slavonic  editions,  327.  MSS.,  327.  Ver- 
sion, 326. 

SloBt  on  1  John  v.  7.,  385. 

Smalbroke  on  1  John  v.  ".,  S85. 

Smith  on  1  John  v.  7.  (two  works),  385. 

Sources  of  the  Kra^imian  editions,  122. 

Siiurcet  of  textual  criticism,  147. 

"  Speculum,"  239. 

Spirit  to  be  cherished  in  critical  studies,  6 

Sporadic  readings,  64, 

Stiinley'i  edition  of  Corinthians.  137.  note. 

Stephena't  editions,  123.  0  and  Codex 
UeuB.  173,  174. 

Stiphein  (II.)  asserts  the  purity  of  New 
Testament  Greek,  22.  Inlrpduces  vers* 
divisions,  34. 

Stephens  (II.)  edits  the  Vulgate,  249. 
Kornis  the  modern  verses,  34. 

Stichiimctry,  26.  Of  the  Gospels,  29.  Spe- 
cimens of,  28. 

Stirrnhiebn't  edition  of  the  Gothic  Gospels, 
302. 

Slurr  on  Arabic  versions,  324. 

Subjunctiie  future  in  the  New  Testament, 
16. 

Subttitulioni,  52. 

Stfnaxariii,  36. 

Syriac  versions,  258.  In  the  second  cen- 
„^^JS!^,  258.  MSS.  of  the  Peshito,  264. 
Curetonian,  267.  Philoxenian  version, 
267.  Version  of  the  Apocalypse,  26a 
Of  Cath.  Epp.,  278.  Of  "John  viii  1— 
1 U  282. 

Syro-Chaldaic  words  in  the  New  Teita> 
ment,  14. 

Sijro-Hierosolymitan  version,  284. 

Syzygia  suggested  by  Bengel,  67. 


TjTidii't  Dia  Tessaroo,  30.  40. 

Terminology  of  New  Tesuinent  Greek,  2a 

Terlutlian,  336.  Shown  not  to  cite  1  John 
V.  7.,  370. 

Text,  early  history  of,  37.  Mixed,  described 
by  Griesbach,  74.  Uee«nl,46.  Transi- 
tion, 44,  45.  (Printed)  history  ot  116. 
Of  New  Testament  in  iu  external  fonn, 
24. 

TexltuJ  criticism  de6ned,  1.  Formerly 
cherished  in  England.  7.  Source*  of, 
147. 

Texha  Rece^tns,  124. 

Thebaic  version,  295. 

Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  335. 

Theodoret,  335. 

Theology  connected  with  true  philology,  JM. 

Theopliiluj,  Gothic  bishop,  300. 

Theories  of  recensions,  later,  88. 

Tkomu  of  Harkel,  reviser  of  the  later 
Syriac,  272. 

Thomson  (Or.  J.)  on  the  Complutensiaa 
MSS.,  121. 


Textual  Criticism  of  the  Nao  Tettament. 
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Tischendorf  incorrectly  cites  ■  note  from 
Codex  Augieiisis,  198.  note.  His  Codex 
of  the  Acts,  211.  Collations,  137.  Edi- 
tions, 138. ;  of  L.,  194.  i  of  Codex  Amia- 
tinus,  254  ;  of  Codex  Claromontanus, 
192.1  of  Codex  Ephraimi,  167.;  of  Codex 
Palatinus,  237. ;  of  Codex  Purpureus,  177.) 
of  Uffeubach  and  Ilarleiao  fragmeuts,  207. 
His  fragments,  204.  Palimpsest  frag- 
meuts (II.),  184.;  described  by  him,  184. ; 
published  by  him,  166. 

Tiachendorfiunus  iv.,  Codex  (P),  203.  ;  iii.. 
Codex  (A),  203. 

Titles  or  larger  sections,  31.  Their  enu- 
meration explained,  31. 

TuUtanus,  Codex  (Latin),  255. 

Transition  text,  44. 

Travia  on  1  John  v.  7.,  386. 

Tiemeltius's  edition  of  the  Peshito  New 
Testament,  260. 

Tregellea's  collations,  141.  Critical  prin- 
ciples, 140.  Edition  (in  the  press),  141. 
Edition  of  Revelation,  139.  Examina- 
tion of  patristic  citations,  341. 

Trail,  Council  of,  canonise  the  Vulgate, 
249. 

7rini>y  College,  Cambridge,  Latin  MS.  in, 
255. 

Treat's  edition  of  the  Peshito,  260. 

Turner  on  Nolan's  Inquiry,  93. 

Turlon  on  1  John  T.  7.  (also  Reviews),  387. 

Twelta's  answer  to  Mace,  128. 


Uffbsbacuianom,  Fragmentnm,  206. 

Ulphilas,  Gothic  translator,  300. 

Uncial  writing  of  the  oldest  MSB.,  25. 

Unrevised  text  of  Hug,  80. 

I7vpstr6m's  edition  of  Codex  Argentcns.  308. 

ifaian's  alterations  of  the  Armenian  text, 
313.  Uis  edition  of  the  Armenian  ver- 
sion, 311. 

Usher's  Syriac  MS.  lost,  284. 
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Valla  (Laurentins)  denies  the  purity  of 
New  Testament  (3reek,  21. 

ValtarsCs  text  of  Jerome's  version,  253. 

Vallicelleiitis,  Codex,  248.  One  MS.,  quoted 
as  three,  248.  note. 

Variations  of  the  third  centnry,  42. 

Various  readings,  48.  As  classified  by 
Micliaelis,  61.  Examples  of  substitu- 
tions, 52.  How  originating,  48.  Illus- 
trated from  typography,  49. 

Vatican  MS.,  sections  of,  30. 

Vatican  fragments  of  Codex  Purpureus  [r], 
177. 

Vatican  M&  (B),  158. 

Kattcua  MS.  679.  (38),  211. 

Vatican  MS.  (S),  202. 

Velezian  readings.  111. 

Venetus,  0>dex  (209),  213. 

Vercelii  MS.  (Ijitin),  237. 

Verona  M&  (Latin),  237. 

Verse  divisions  facilitate  reference,  35.  In- 
jurious or  not,  35. 


Verses,  how  introduced,  34. 

Versions,  ancient,  225.     Critical  use  of,  228. 

As  witnesses  of  the  state  of  the  text,  4a 

Testimony  of,  225. 
Vetua  Ilala,  234. 
Viclorinus,  236. 
Vienna  fragments  of  Codex  Ihirpureus  [N], 

177. 
Vienna  MS.  (Latin),  238. 
Visi-Gotha,  299. 
VoukIs,  interchanges  of,  50. 
Vulgate,    Latin,   as   adopted,   249.      As   a 

source  ofcriticism,  253.  Of  Clement  VIII., 

251.    Of  Sixlus  v.,  250.    And  Old  ImIm, 

mutual  relaiioii,  256. 


Waltom's  Arabic,  324.  Critical  apparatus, 
124.  Polyglott,  Peshito  in,  261.  Reply 
to  Owen,  125.  note, 

Wella's  edition,  126. 

Werden,  Gulliic  MS.  found  at,  3U1. 

Wealcott  on  the  old  Latin  version,  331. 

Weatem  receusion,  Grieshach's,  74. 

Wetatein  on  Latinising  MSS.,  114.  On 
Lectionaries,  222.  Ills  collation  of  Codex 
Ephra:mi,  166.  Bis  collation  of  the  later 
Syriac,  276.     His  edition,  129. 

H7ie/oc'»  Persic,  328. 

Whialxm'a  use  of  Codex  Bczas,  172.  note. 

Whitby's  attack  on  Mill,  126. 

White't  edition  of  the  later  Syriac,  276. 

Wichelhaua  on  the  Peshito,  265. 

Widmanatadt's  edition  of  the  Peshito  New 
Testament,  260. 

Wilkins's  edition  of  the  Memphitic  New 
Testament,  260. 

Winer  cited,  on  New  Testament  I.*xico- 
graphy,  13.  On  grammar  as  affecting 
interpretation,  18.  foot-note.  On  the 
Peshito,  265. 

Wiseman,  on  the  writings  of  Ephrem,  237. 
On  the  Italian  revision,  236.  On  Arabic 
versions,  325.  note.  On  1  John  v.  7.,  388. 
On  the  old  Latin  version,  231.  Quoted 
on  the  old  Latin  version,  232.  On  the 
Peshito,  259.  On  "  Sjieculum,"  240.  De- 
fence of  1  John  V.  7.,  363. 

Woide  edits  Codex  Alcxaiidrinns,  155.    On 
Latinising    MSS.,     115.       On    Thebaic 
readings,   295.      On    1  Tim.  iiL   16.   in 
Codex  Alexandrinus,  156. 
Woideanum,  Fragmcutum,  180. 
Woide'a  collection  of  Thebaic  fragments,  296. 
Wolfenbiittel  MSS.  [P  and  Q],  179. 
Writing,  continuous,  25. 
Writing  material,  original,  24. 


Xkitaias,  270. 

Ximcnes  and  his  edition,  119. 


Zacaos/s  facsimile  of  Codex  Vaticanns, 
165. 

Zoega  publishes  fragments  of  a  third  Egyp- 
tian version,  298,  His  catalogue  of  ih* 
Borgiuii  MSS.,  297. 
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Aci3  OT  TUB  AroiTLKS,  476.  Title  of,  476. 
Author  of,  477.  Gonuineneas  and  au- 
thenticity of,  477.  Objects  of  the  book, 
478.  Dates  of,  479.  Analysis  of,  480. 
Narrative  of,  482. 

Alexander,  quoted,  on  Mark  and  Luke,  446. 

Alford  on  John  xxi.,  465.  On  the  opposers 
of  St.  John's  Gospel,  464 


Vkhsoh  on  Philemon,  562. 


CiiJV0JV/rj£  Books,  name  and  number,  407. 

Calholic  Epistles,  588. 

CerinihuB,  doctrines  of,  470. 

Chrnnology  of  the  Epistles,  511. 

Classification  of  books,  404. 

Colossian  Church,  by  whom  founded,  541. 

Colosaians,  541.  Occasion  of,  542.  Scope 
of,  643.  Analysis  of,  543.  Connection 
with  Ephesians,  644. 

Corinth.  St.  Paul's  TJsiu  to,  529. 

Corinthian  Church,  521. 

Corinthians  I.,  521.  Occasion  of,  522.  Ana- 
lysis of,  523.     Genuineness  of,  525. 

Corinthians  II.,  527.  Where  written,  527. 
Scope  of,  628.     Analysis  of,  528. 

C<'ri'ntAtan>,  Is  any  epistle  to  them  lostt 
525. 

Crete,  Christianity  in,  558. 


DocTBiHSL  Books,  404. 

Doctriues  taught  in  the  Epistles,  507. 


EcrxxMiKK,  on  sources  of  Gospels,  658. 

Eichhorn,  on  sources  of  Gospels,  646. 

Ephesians,  534.  Authorship,  535.  To 
whom  addressed,  S35.  Analysis  of,  538. 
Connection  with  Colosaians,  544. 

Epistles,  apostolical,  in  general,  506.  Chro- 
nology of,  511.     Difficulties  of,  512. 

EvangeVstt,  design  of,  408.  Not  copiers 
one  of  another,  642. 

Evidence,  grounds  of,  unchanged,  403. 


GiLiTiis  Church,  531. 
Galatians,  530.     Date  of,  S30.     Gennino- 
neas,  S31.     Anolvsis  of.  532. 


Gieseler,  on  sources  of  Gospels,  658. 
GUig,  on  Luke  i.  2.,  443.  note.     On  sources 

of  Gospels,  660. 
Gospel,  the  Word,  407. 
Gospels,  sources  of,  641.     Why  four,  408. 

When  and  where  written,  409. 
Gratz,  on  sources  of  Gospels,  648. 

HsKSEws,   665.     To  whom   written,    666. 

Language,  669.     Authorship,  571.    Dale, 

685.     Analysis  of,  586. 
Herder,  on  sources  of  Gospels,  657. 
Historical  books,  404.  / 


Ibbnmvb.  on  the  design  of  St  John's  Gos- 
pel, 468. 


Jjxts,  epistle  of,  691,  Authorship,  691. 
Authenticity,  693.  To  whom  written, 
694.     Analysis,  595. 

James,  persons  named,  691. 

John  the  Evangelint,  account  of,  460. 

John's  Gospel,  460.  Date  of,  462.  Ge- 
nuineness of,  463.  Design  of,  467.  Ana- 
lysis of,  471.  Character  of,  475.  Lan- 
guage of,  476.  Til.  S3 — Till  1 1.  discujised, 
465.     Chap  xxi.  discussed,  464. 

John  L,  610.  Date,  611.  Persons  ad- 
dressed, 613.     Analysis,  614. 

John  II.,  616. 

John  IIL,  617. 

Jude,  Epistle  of,  619.  Authenticity  of,  619. 
CoDoection  with  2  Peter,  623. 


LATiit,  not  the  language  of  St.  Mark's  Gos- 
pel. 437. 

Le  Gere  on  the  dale  of  the  Gospels,  412. 
note. 

Lessing,  on  sources  of  Gospels,  646. 

Luke,  account  of,  442. 

Luk^s  Gospel,  442.  Genuineness  and  au- 
thenticity of,  444.  Chaps.  L  and  ii.,  &c, 
authority  of,  449.  Written  for  Gentiles, 
452.  Scope  of,  454  Analysis  of,  455. 
Characteristic!  of,  459. 

Macknight  on  1  Tim.,  553. 

Marcien's  Gospel,  449. 

Mark,  new  grounds  for  idoDtifying  him  with 
John  Murk,  432.  note. 
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Mark's  Gospel,  early   testimony   to,   433. 

Discussion  on  the  concluding  Terses,  434. 

Supposed  date  of,  436. 
Marsh  on  sources  of  Gospels,  647. 
Matthew,  account  of,   411.      His   Gospel, 

410.     Date  of,  412.     Language  of.  41b. 

Genuineness   and   authenticity   <f,    4  20. 

Early    chapters,    genuineness     of,    421. 

Wrilten   for    Jews,   427.      Analysis  »(. 

430. 
Mark,  account  of,  432      His  Gospel,  432. 

An.ilysis  of,  438.     Kelation  to  Matthew, 

439. 
Michaelis  on  the  Acts,  479.     On  the  au- 
thority of  Mark  and  Luke,  445.    Quoted 

on  the  Gospels,  409.     On  Sl  Mark,  440. 

On  Romans,  618.  On  sources  of  Gospels, 

645. 


NiMB  and  number  of  canonical  books,  407. 


OtsttsririoKs,  preliminary,  403. 
Order  of  books,  404. 


PiuL,  account  of,  484.  Conversion  of,  486. 
Ministry  of,  490 — 1.  Imprisonment  of, 
494.  Martyrdom  of,  496.  Remarks  on, 
497. 

Peter,  account  of,  597. 

Peter  I.,  597.  To  whom  written,  599. 
Where  written,  600.     Analysis  of,  602. 

Peter  II.,  603.  Genuineness  of,  604. 
Analysis,  609.  Connection  with  Jude, 
623.  Connection  with  St.  Mark's  Gospel, 
436. 

Philemon,  660.  Canonicity  of,  561.  Con- 
tents, 663. 

Philippians,  538.  When  and  where  written, 
539.     Scope  of,  539.     Analysis  of,  540. 


Preliminary  observations,  403. 
Priestley,  quoted  on  the  Gospels,  409. 
Prophetical  book,  405. 


i?«rKii now,  624.  Anthcnticity,  621.  Dnie, 
632.  Auulysis,  635.  Modes  of  inter- 
preting, 638. 

Roman  Church.  514. 

Romans,  Epistle  to,  513.  Date.  fi\3.  Ge- 
nuineness, &c.,  514.  Occasion,  515.  ('oli- 
dition  of  those  addressed,  515.  AnaJy^is 
of,  518.     Michaelis  on,  518. 


ScBLBIKBMJCHSM    OU     SOUfCCS     of     Gospels, 

653. 
Scott  on  2  Cor.,  529. 
Sender  on  Sources  of  Gospels,  646. 
Silas  and  Luke,  444. 
Smith,  James,  of  Jordanhill,  on  St.  Pnul's 

Voyage,  482.     On   Sources  of  Gospels, 

664. 
Sources  of  Gospels,  641. 


Tjblb  of  Clas8i6cation  of  Books,  406. 

Thessahnians  I.,  544.     Analysis  of,  545. 

Thessahmians  II.,  545.     Analysis  of,  546. 

Timothy,  account  of,  547. 

Timothy  I.,  547.  Dale  of,  548.  Authen- 
ticity of,  551.     Analysis  of,  552. 

Timothy  II.,  554.  When  written,  554.  Ana- 
lysis of.  557. 

Titus,  Epistle  to,  558.  Date  of,  559.  Ana- 
lysis of,  560. 

Tomline  quoted,  on  the  date  of  the  Gospels, 
412.  415. 

Townson  on  St.  Matthew,  429. 


Vbtsie  on  Sources  of  Gospels,  651. 
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ADjyi,  Gr.  Gospels,  712. 

Ailler,  Bibliotheca  Biblica,  C67. 

Ailler  on  Syriac  Versions,  729. 

/Ethiopic  Version,  732. 

Aillon,  Gr.  Test.,  f.97.  i 

AldmeL\X.,yi\. 

Alexandrinut,  Codex  (N.  Test.).  678. 

Altxandrinut,  Codex  (O.  Test.),  68U. 

AUxandrmtu,  Codex  ( I'salterJ,  679. 

Alford,  Gr    Test.,  710. 

Atter,  Gr.  Test.,  692. 

Amiatinun^  Codex,  755 

Atnnum,  Gr.  PenL  (Venice),  727. 

Anylo-Saxon  Version,  738. 

Antwerp  Polyglott,  715. 

Apel,  Apocrypha,  740. 

Apocryphal  books  of  O.  Test.,  740. 

Apucrypha,  N.  Test,  749. 

Appetfiiz  to  Cod.  Alex..  679. 

Arabic  Bibles  (Polyglott),  730. 

Arabic  Versions,  733. 

Argentmn,  Codex.  738. 

Ariat  Monlantu,  Hcb.  Bible,  672. 

Armenian  Versions,  733. 

Atkent  LXX.,  726. 

Alhiat,  Hcb.  Bible,  672. 

Augiuli,  Apocrypha,  740. 


BmiiK,  Cod.  Alex.  O.  Test.,  724. 

Bagtier,  Heb.  Bible.  676. 

BayOr,  large  print  Gr.  Test.,  711. 

Bagiter,  Polyglott,  717. 

Uaytler,  LXX.,  725. 

Bagater,  \,W.  (with  Apocrypha  &c.),  726. 

Bahrdt,  Hexapla,  727. 

Barherini  Fragments,  683. 

Barren,  Cod.  Dublinensis,  696. 

Bathmuric  Version,  732. 

BoM't  Or.  Test.  (1825),  698. 

BoMle  Heb.  Bible,  677. 

Bayley,  Hub.  Bible,  674. 

Beck,  Targum  on  Chronicles,  120. 

Benedictine  ed.  of  Jerome's  version,  734. 

Bengel,  Gr.  Test,  689. 

BenuUin,  Harclean  Syr.  St.  John,  729.« 

Beztr,  Codex,  681 

Beia,  Gr.  Tests.,  686. 


DialloblolsAy.  ra  B<0Aia  tiwKa,  677. 

Bible  Sociely'M  Heb.  Bible,  677. 

Bibliotheca  Biblica,  Adier,  667. 

Bibliotheca  Biblica,  Ormu,  699. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Calmet,  667. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Masch,  667. 

liiUivlheca  Hebraa,  Wolf,  068. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Le  Long,  067. 

Bibliotheca  Susaexiana,  Pettigrew,  069. 

Biel  (Z)e),  Heb.  Bible,  673. 

Birch,  Apocrypha,  N.  T.,  749. 

Birch,  Gr.  Gospels,  6'J2. 

Birch,  Various  Headings,  692. 

Blanchini,  E?angeliarium  Quadruplez,  734. 

Blayney,  Pent  Hcb.  Saniar.,  678. 

Bloomfietd,  Gr.  Test,  703,  704. 

Boernerianut,  Codex,  681. 

Boetlicher,  Acta  Aposlolorum,  Coptic^,  731 

Boiuonade,  Gr.  Test.,  698. 

Bumberg,  Heb.  Bible,  671. 

Boothroyd,  Hcb.  Bible,  676. 

Borgianut,  Codex,  552. 

Bo;  LXX.,  723. 

Buwyer,  Gr.  Test,  691. 

Breitinger,  LXX.,  723. 

BrentOH,  LXX.  in  English,  726. 

Dretcia  Heb.  Bible,  671. 

BretMchneider,  Ecclesiastictu,  741. 

Brylinger,  LXX.,  721. 

Biigati,  Daniel,  Syr.  Hex.,  729. 

Hugali,  Psalms,  Uyr.  Hex.,  729. 

Burton,  Gr.  Test,  702. 

Buxtorf,  Heb.  Bible,  671. 

Byikner,  Lyra  Davidis,  678. 


C.KDMON,  Ang.-Sax.  Paraphrase,  73S. 

Calmet,  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  667. 

Carafa,  LXX.,  722. 

Cariwell,  Gr.  Test,  705. 

Cattiglione,  Gothic  Pulimpsests,  737. 

Cdlarii,  Hors  Saiiariians,  678. 

Cephalaui,  Gr.  Test,  685. 

Cephatau;  LXX.,  721. 

Chajm,  Heb.  Bible,  671. 

Clarke,  Succession  of  Sacred  Literature,  668. 

Claromontiitiun,  Codex,  683. 

Clementine  Vulgate,  735. 
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Cluier  and  Klumpf,  LXX.,  7-2-2. 
Culinaiin,  Gr.  Test,  680. 
( 'umplulemian  Gr.  Test,  085. 
Cumpliitentiun  Polyglott,  714. 
Ciimpluteniiian  LXX!,  721. 
Ciiitlin  Fragments,  682. 
Copto- Arabic  Psalter,  731. 
Ciiilun,  Maccabees,  741. 
Curcellam,  Or.  Tests.,  687. 
Curetuiiian  Syriac,  728. 


DdriNS,  Gr.  Test,  697. 

V'Alletnahil,  Heb.  Bible,  676. 

Viniel,  Book  of,  LXX.,  724. 

Daniel,  LXX.  722. 

Davidson,  ReTision  of  Hebrew  Text,  677. 

Daye,  Ang.-Sax.  Gospels,  739 

Dee,  Lyre  of  David,  678. 

Didol,  Latin  Vulg.,  736. 

iyieu  (,De),  Syriac  Apocalypse,  729. 

Dofirowthy,  Fragmentum  Pragense,  735 

Doederlein  and  Meitmer,  Heb.  Bible,  675. 

Vublinauit,  Codex,  082. 

Dulaurier,  Apocryphal  Revelations,  750. 

Duncan,  Or.  Test,  700. 


EormjH  Versions,  731. 

Ellicoti,  Galatians  and  Ephesians,  711. 

Elzevir  Gr.  Tests.,  686. 

Engelbreth,  Egyptian  Fragments,  7.12. 

Engliah  Translations  of  LXX.,  726. 

Ephrtemi,  Codex  { N.  Test),  680. 

Hphrirmi,  Codex  (O.  Test),  6'JI. 

hframui,  Gr.  Tests.,  685. 

Erpeniut,  Ar.  N.  Test,  730. 

Eu  (  Van),  Gr.  and  Lat.  Test,  698. 

Eu  (  Van),  LXX.,  72.5. 


F.i»«i«D»  (  Apocrypha^  747. 
Fabrieiue.  Apocrypha,  N.  Test.,  749. 
Fell,  Gr.  Test,  688. 
Fiicher,  Exod.  and  Lev.,  Gr.,  723. 
pitcher,  Mumb.  and  Deut,  Gr.,  724. 
Fleck,  Cod.  Amiatinua,  735. 
Foxe,  Ang.  Sax.  Gospels,  739. 
Fraxk/orl  Latin  Vulgate,  736. 
Frederico-Auguetanut,  Codex,  683. 
Fulda,  Gothic  GospeU,  737. 


GjiKLine,  Ulfilas,  738. 
GaiUard,  Gr.  Test,  697. 
Georgi,  Thebaic  fragments,  732. 
G/roerer,  Apocrypha,  fcc,  749. 
GiU;  Apocrypha,  N.  T.,  750. 
Glaigou)  Gr.Test  (1821),  697. 
GUuyow  LXX.,  12a. 
Goeiclten,  Gr.  Test.,  705. 
Gothic  Version,  736. 
Grube,  LXX.,  723. 


Gratz.  Gr.  and  Lat  Test.,  697. 
Greek  N.  Testament,  6C4. 
Greenfield,  Or.  Test ,  699. 
Greenfield.  Syriac  N.  Test,  728. 
Gi'everuH,  CucdmoD,  739. 
Grietbach,  Gr  Test.  ed.  I.,  OS  I. 
Grietbach,  Gr.  Test,  ed  !!_  093. 
Grieibiich,  N.  Tests.  (I-tipsic),  694. 
Grienbach's  Tfxt  of  Gr.  Test.,  with  readings 

of  Mill  and  Scholz,  705. 
Grinfield,  Hellenistic  Gr.  Test,  7U8. 
Guelpherbytani,  Codices,  682. 


HioioomriiA  (1487),  670. 

Hahn,  Gr.  Test,  706. 

Hahn,  Heb    Bible,  676. 

Hiihn,  Heb.  and  Lat.  Bible,  677. 

HiiUe  LXX.  (1759),  723. 

llarltian  Fragment,  683. 

Ilarwoud,  Gr.  Test,  691. 

Ilitime,  specimen  of  Syr    Hex.  Version,  729. 

Hearne,  Cod.  Laudianus,  6811. 

Hebrew  Bible,  editions  of,  070. 

Hebrew  Reading  I..<'S9ons,  078. 

Henkiua,  Apocrypha,  740. 

Hemhalt,  Gothic  St.  Matt.  737. 

Hervagiut,  LXX.,  721. 

Ufxapht  (Origen's),  726. 

Hexapla,  English,  718. 

Hulmea,  LXX.,  724. 

Hone,  Apocr>phal  N.  T.,  750. 

Hoo<)ht(Van  der),  Heb.  Hible,  673. 

Houbigant,  Heb.  Bible,  073. 

Howard,  Ecclesiasticus,  741. 


Idki.kk,  Coptic  Psalter,  731. 
/Are,  Gothic  Fragments,  737. 
Hiff,  Biblia  Ecclesin  Anglicanae  Polyglotta, 

718. 
Interlineary  Heb.  and  Englielt  Panllir,  677. 


JjBLOirsrr,  Heb.  Bible,  672. 

Jager,  LXX.,  725. 

Jalin,  Heb.  Bible,  675. 

Jmher,  747. 

Jtuher  (forgery),  741. 

Jaumann,  Gr.  Test.,  704. 

Jerome'*  Version,  734. 

Jerusalem  Targum,  720. 

Jonathan,  Targunt,  720. 

Jonea  on  the  C!anou,  749. 

Jonea,  Syriac  Collations,  728. 

Joseph,  Targum,  720. 

Jawelt,  Gr.Test.,  708. 

Jowelt  (B),  Thess.,  Gal.,  Romans,  71 1. 

Junius,  Ciedmon,  739. 

Juniua,  Gothic  Gospels,  736. 


KrinicoTT,  Heb.  Bible,  674 
Kipling,  Cod.  Bezar,  693. 
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Klrtch,  Pent  Syr.,  727. 
Kttiipp,  Or.  Test.,  696. 
Knittil,  Gothic  FragmcDtl,  7.*ll<. 
Koppe,  Gr.TetL,  691 


Ljchmjum,  Gr.  Tests.,  701. 

Lachmann,  Latin  Text,  735. 

Latin  Versions,  733. 

Laudiania,  Codex,  681. 

Laurence,  Enoch,  747. 

tMurence,  Ascensio  IsaiK,  748. 

Laurence,  Esdru  I.,  749. 

Le  Jofi,  Polyglott,  715. 

Le  Long,  Bibliotbeca  Sacra,  667. 

Ze  Long,  Sur  les  Bibles  Polyglottei,  667. 

Lee,  Syriac  O.  Test,  727. 

Lf.e,  Syr.  N.  Test,  728. 

LeutJen,  Apocrypha,  740. 

LeuiKh,  Gr.  Test,  699. 

Lieder,  Memph.  and  Arab.  N.  Test,  731. 

Linde,  Ecclesiasticus,  741. 

Uogd,  Gr.  Test,  699. 

Loebe,  Ulfilas,  738. 

London,  Ar.  N.  Test.,  73U. 

London  Polygloft,  715. 

London  Sociely't  Heb.  Bible,  676. 

Lye,  Gothic  Gospels,  736. 


Mack,  Gr.  Test,  689. 

Macmiehael,  Gr.  Test,  711. 

Maetlricht,  Gr.  Test,  689. 

Magietri;  (De)  Daniel,  LXX.,  724. 

A/<i<,  Cod.  St  Matt  Lat,  734. 

Mai,  Gothic  Palimpsests,  737. 

Afai,  Gr.  Test,  712. 

ifamueripU,  fac-simile  editions  of,  678. 

Mureeiut,  Heb.  Bible,  672. 

Martk,  Lectures,  668. 

Match,  Bibliotbeca  Sacra,  667. 

Mattmann,  Gothic  Fragments,  737. 

Mattmann,  Ulfilas,  738. 

Matthai,  Cod.  Boemerianns,  693. 

Matthai,  Or.  TesU.,  691. 

Afegilloih,  Qninqne,  (1482,  1486),  670. 

MeiMtmer  and  botderlein,  Heb.  Bible,  675. 

Mempkitic  Veraion,  731. 

Memphitic  and  Arabic  Ooapeli,  731. 

Mtmphitie  and  Arabic  N.  Test,  731. 

Michaelu,  Cura  in Ven.  Syr.  Act  Apost,  738. 

MichadU,  Heb.  Bible,  673. 

Middeldorpf,  on  Syr.  Hex.  Version,  729. 

Middeldorvf,  Cod.  Syr.  Hex.,  &c.,  729. 

MUl,  Gr.  Test,  688. 

Mingarelli,  Thebaic  Fragment*,  73S. 

Monlanut,  Heb.  Bible,  672. 

Mont/aufon,  Hexapla,  726. 

MunMler,  Heb.  Bible,  672. 

Munler,  Frag.  Lat,  734. 

Mibiter,  on  Thebaic^  732. 

Murroji,  Enoch  Reatitutus,  748. 


NjMtM,  Gr.  Test.,  701. 
tfewaude  Arabic  Bible,  730. 


A'oii/i,  Ijttin  Tcnion  of  XJiJL,  733. 
Nodier,  Bibliothiqiie  Sacr^e,  669. 
Aotterg,  Jet.  and  Ezuk.,  Syr.  Hex.,  72»< 
Aorri,  Heb.  Bible,  673. 

Ohikloi,  Targnm,  719. 

Oriental  Versions,  727. 

Origen,  Mcxapla  and  Tetrapla,  726. 

Orme,  BIblititheca  Bihiica,  669. 

Overton  on  Eniich,  749. 

Oxford  LXX.  (Corpzov's  Introd.)  725. 


Palfreg,    Grieabacb's    Or.    Text  translattd, 

696. 
faru  Polyglott,  716. 
Partm't  LXX.,  724. 
Paulia,  Specimina  Versa.,  Arr.,  730. 
Pari*  Fragments,  683. 
Pentaglott  Psalter,  714. 
Pentateuch,  Samaritan,  678. 
Pentatcuchut  Hebraicus  (1482),  670. 
Peihito,  727. 

Pertian  Gospels,  Polyglott,  730. 
Pertic  Version  of  Gospels,  730. 
Pettigrem,  Uibliothuca  Sussexiana,  669. 
Philoxenian  Syriac,  728. 
Planlin,  Heb.  Bible,  672. 
Pickering,  Gr.  Test,  699. 
Platl,  £thiopic  Gospels  and  N.  Test.,  733 
Pucocke,  Syr.  Cath.  Epp.,  729. 
PolyghtL,  J^chiopic  Fsulter,  732. 
PolyyloU  Bi  Mrs,  713. 
Polhen,  .£ihiopic  Psalter,  732. 
Putken,  Tetraglott  Psalter,  714. 
Praleniu,  Heb.  Bible,  671. 
Prophetce,  Hob.  (1486),  670. 
Ptolim,  Heb.  and  English,  677. 
Psalter,  Intcrlineary,  677. 
Ptalleriutn  Hebrnicum  (1477),  670. 
Purpureut,  Codex,  683. 


Ri»MiKic  Heb.  Bible,  671. 

Retvet,  Or.  Test,  696. 

Regiut,  Codex,  682. 

RekdigerianuM,  Cod.,  734. 

ReineeciuM,  Heb.  Bible,  678. 

Rcineeciut,  LXX.,  723. 

Reinecciut,  Tetraglott,  717. 

SeUig.  Cod.  San-Onllensia,  70S. 

Reuu,  Oeschichte  de«  Neuen  Testamests, 

669. 
Roger;  Hebrew  Psalter,  677. 
Roman  .ffilhiopic  N.  Test,  732. 
Raman  Arabic  Bible,  730. 
Roman  Ar.  Gospels,  730. 
Roman  Copto- Arabic  Psalter,  731. 
Roman,  LXX,  722. 

Rotii  {Dej,  VariiB  Lectiones  Vet  Test,  66*. 
Roui  IVe),  Scholia  Critica,  669. 
Boui  \De)  on  Syr.  HexapL  Version,  729. 


Sabader,  Latin  Vers.  Ant,  738. 
Samaritan,  Pentateuch,  678. 
San  Galltmi*  Codex,  682. 
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Schaaf,  Syr.  N.  Test,  728. 
SLliarfcnberg,  oh  Gr.  Fragments,  727. 
Scheibel,  Cod.  Rehdigerianus,  734. 
Schmetler,  Gothic  and  Prankish  St.   Matt, 

737. 
Schmidt,  Heb.  Bible,  673. 
Schoetzen,  Gr.  Test,  690. 
Scholefixld,  Gr.  and  EngL  Test,  70S. 
SchoU,  Gr.  Test,  700. 
Scholz't  Text   '*'tl>    English    and  various 

readings,  708. 
Scliott,  Gr.  Test,  696. 
Schwartze,  Memphitic  Gospels,  731. 
Schwartze,  Psalteriuui  Copticum,  731. 
Sth'tlz,  Cod.  Rehdigerianus,  734. 
Schulz,  Griesbach's  Gr.  Gospels,  694. 
Scrivener,  British  edit  of  Gr.  Test,  710. 
Sepluagint,  720. 

6'/iurpe,  Griesbach's  Gr.Text  Translated,  696. 
Simunit,  Heb.  Bible,  673. 
Sivtine  Vulgate,  735. 
Slavonic  Version,  738. 
Soncino,  Heb.  Bible  (I488),67I. 
.Spelmun,  Angl.-Sax.  Psaller,  739 
Spirhn,  Jereiiiios,  Gr.,  726. 
Stanley,  Corinthians,  712. 
Stiernhielm,  Gothic  Gospels,  736. 
Stephens,  Gr.  Tests.,  686. 
Stier  and  Tlieile,  Polyglott,  719. 
Syriac  Bibles  (Polyglott),  727. 
Syriac  Hexaplar  version,  709. 
Syriac  Pentateuch,  Kirsch,  727. 
Syriac  Versions,  727. 
Syriac  O.  Test,  Lee,  727. 


Tjsovtm,  719. 

Targum,  on  Psalms,  Job,  &c.,  720. 
Tallam,  Memphitic  Prophets,  731. 
Tetrapla,  (Origen's),  726. 
Thebaic  Version,  732. 
Theile,  Gr.  Test,  709. 
Theik,  Heb.  Bible,  677. 
'Jhilo,  Acta  Petri  et  Pauli,  749. 
Thilo,  Acta  Thorns,  749. 
Thilo,  Apocrypha,  N.  T.,  750. 
Thmuon,  LXX.  in  English,  726. 
Thorpe,  Ang.-Sax.  Gospels,  740. 
Tharpe,  Ang.-Sax.  Psalter,  739. 
Thorpe,  Casdmon,  739. 
Thwaitet,  Ang.-Sax.  Heptateuch,  739. 
Tiacliendorf,  Apocryphal  Acts,  750. 
Tiuhendurf,  Apocryphal  Gospels,  750. 
TiMhemlorf,  Cod.  Amiatinus,  735. 
Tiachendorf,  Cod.  Ephrsroi,  709. 
TiKhenJurfa,  Codices,  683. 
TiMchendoif,  Evangelium  Palatinum,  734. 


Tiuhendorf,  Gr.  Tests.,  707,  708. 

Tiachendorf,  Monumenta  Sacra,  682,  683. 

Tinckeiuloif,  LXX.,  726. 

Tittmann,  Or.  Test,  697. 

Townley,  Illustrations  of  Biblical  Literature, 

668. 
Townley,  Literary  History  of  the  Bible,  668. 
Tregelles,  Account  of  Priuted  Teit  670. 
TreytUes,  Gr.  and  Eng.  Revelation,  709. 
Treytllet,  Gr.  Test,  712. 
Treyelle».  Hebrew  Reading  I>esson8,  678. 
Triylott  Gospels,  719. 
Trollupe,  Gr.  Test ,  705. 
Turner,  Gr.  and  Eng.,  Ephesians,  Hebrews, 
Rumaos,  711. 


UrrxKBjcM  Fragment  683. 
Uppntrdm,  Codex  Argenteus,  738. 
Uptal  Gr.  Test  (1820),  697. 


VjLLjxti,  Jerome's  Version,  735. 

Valiiy,  Gr.  Test,  702. 

Valpy,  LXX.,  725. 

Van  der  IltKighl,  Heb.  Bible,  673. 

Voter,  Gr.  Test,  698. 

Vatican  LXX..  722. 

Venice  Greek  Version,  727. 

Kerjfionj,  ancient,  719. 

Villoiton,  Or.  Prov.,  &c  (Venice),  727. 

Vulgate  Version,  735. 


\Vjlto.v,  Polyglott  715. 
IValton,  Polyglott  Gr.  Test,  687. 
Wtltnter  mnd  Wilkinaim,  Or.  Test,  7  1 1, 
Wechel,  LXX.  and  N.  Test,  722. 
WelU,  Gr.  Test,  688. 
Weltlein,  Gr.  Test,  690. 
Wheluc,  Persian  Gospels,  730. 
While,  Gr.  Test,  697. 
White,  Philoxenian  Syriac,  728,  729. 
Widmamlall,  Syr.  N.  Test,  727. 
Wilkmi,  Memphitic  N.  Test,  731. 
Wilkint,  Targum  on  Chronicles,  72a 
WiUon,  ApiKrypha,  740. 
Woide,  Cod.  Alex.,  692. 
Woidt,  Thebaic  Fragments,  732. 
Wolf,  Bibliotbeca  Hebrea,  668. 
WordMworth,  Gr.  Apocalypse,  710. 


XiMSHBi,  Polyglott  714. 


ZonoA,  Thebaic  Catalogue,  *c,  732. 
Zohrab,  Armenian  Bible,  733. 
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